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Comb  Foundaiion 


■Weed"  Process 


IrnM 


A  Few  Suggestions  for  Putting  Foundation  Into  Sections 


There  are  many  bee-keepert  who  are  not  getting  the  results  they  ought  to,  simply 
because  they  fail  to  use  foundation  liberally.  Economy  is  a  good  thing — it  is  a  virtue,  but 
if  one  is  too  economical  it  is  just  as  bad  as  being  prodigaL  There  is  no  longer  any  reason 
why  any  one  should  have  large  patches  of  drone-cells  in  the  brood-combs.  Use  foundation 
and  save  the  bees  from  the  labor  of  rearing  thousands  of  useless  but  voracious  drones.  Rear- 
ing drones  is  a  losing  game  for  any  honey-producer.  You  may  trap  them,  but  it  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  prevent  their  existence,  and  they  eat  a  lot  before  they  grow  to  maturity, 
wasting  space,  time,  and  food.     Prevention  is  best 

Fine  board  like  combs  are  essential  in  an  apiary  where  the  highest  results  possible  are 
sought  Such  combs  are  perfectly  interchangeable,  and  enable  the  owner  to  follow  the  most 
up-to-date  and  scientific  plans  in  apiarian  management 

Crooked  combs  are  an  affliction  in  a  well-regulated  apiary,  and  the  only  satisfactory 
way  to  avoid  the  same  is  to  use  "  Weed ''  Foundation  in  all  brood-frames— full  sheets  every 
time.  This  is  the  cheapest  way,  and  by  long  odds  the  most  satisfactory.  If  you  are  a  comb- 
honey  producer  you  certainly  ought  to  use  full  sheets  in  sections,  and  in  addition  a  bottom 
starter.  Yoa  will  ceruinly  have  fewer  "culls"  and  more  "  No.  1 "  and  "Fancv  "  sections. 
Our  ablest  and  most  successful  comb-honey  specialists  do  this,  and  find  it  "  pays  "  It  pays 
in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word  In  any  case  it  will  badly  pay  to  run  counter  to  the 
mos^  successful  comb-honey  producer. 

The  question  with  many  bee-men  is,  "  Can  I  afford  to  do  without  found  ition  ?"  and 
that  means  "  Weed  "  foundation.     You  can  not  afford  to  expriment  with  other  kinds 

Our  "  Weed  "  foundation  has  been  tested  and  tried  in  the  crucible  of  experience  by  the 
most  eminent  bee-ke^'pers  everywhere,  and  by  universal  consent  it  holds  the  first  place,  not  in 
America  alone,  but  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

You  may  judge  somewhat  of  the  popularity  of  this  foundation  when  we  tell  you  that 
about  70,000  pounds  was  sold  during  the  month  of  April,  1909. 

Make  sure  you  have  enough  foundation  to  last  through  a  bie: 
harvest  To  del^v  ordering  until  the  last  minute  often  means  the 
loss  of  a  Urge  hon^y  crop,  and  will  turn  a  very  profitable  season  into 
a  poor  one. 

This  foundation  is  sold  by  all  !e3ding  dealers  in  bee-keepers' 
supplies.  Be  sure  to  »pecify  "  We^c.'^  F'ofcess  "hen  sending  in  \our 
order,  and  acce^  no^ other. 
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FOR 

QUICK  DELIVERY 

and  LOW  FREIGHT  send  your 
orders  for  BEE-SUPPLIES  to  .  . 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  221-229  Institute  Place 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


We  are  now  fully  moved,  located,  and  well  stocked  with  a  FULL  LINE 
of  supplies.  We  have  the  best  shipping  facilities,  and  with  plenty  of  help 
we  promise  to  get  goods  to  you  promptly.  There  are  only  two  reasons 
why  we  might  fall;  viz.,  the  neglect  of  some  transportation  company  to  give 
its  usual  good  service,  and  our  inability  to  turn  out  stock  fast  enough  to 
care  for  your  orders.  We  are  promised  a  large  carload  from  oar  factory 
every  TEN  days,  so  you  s^  we  expect  to  take  good  care  of  your  orders. 
If  you  haven*  t  our  new  catalog  let  us  send  you  one. 

Remember  our  new  location,  four  blocks  north  of  our  former  place. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 


Chicago,  Illinois 


221-229  Institute  Place  R.  W.  Boyden,  Retideot  Manager.  Jeffrey  Building 

Take  Elevator  to  Sixth  Floor.  Telepha**  ! '>4  North. 


Western  Headquarters 

«.  for  .. 

ROOT'S  GOODS 

My  stock  of  goods  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  carried  in  the  Wesi,  and  with  car- 
loads being  continually  added  I  am  in 
position  to  meet  every  want  of  the  bee- 
keeper with   promptness  and   satisfaction. 

We  sen  ROOTS  GOODS  here  at  Dee 
Meliiee,  lewa,  AT  ROOrS  PAC« 
TORY  PRICKS,  wheleeele  and  retail. 

Send  for  catalog  to^ay,  or  send  us  a  list  of 
the  goods  you  need  and  we  will  name  you 
pricea,   according    to  quantity,   by   letter. 

Address  JOSEPH  NYSEWAMDER 
ess  and  667  W.  7th  St.    DES  MOINCS,  IOWA 


1 


We  have  this  spring  for  the  last  two 
months  had  an  unusual  increase  in 
business,  and  are  only  about  one 
week  behind  on  orders.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  securing  any  supplies 
better  anticipate  your  needs  a  little 
ahead,  so  there  may   be   no  disap- 


pointment  in  getting   your  supplies 
in  time 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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Honey  Markets 


The  price*  listed  below  ate  Intended  to  repreeent,  u  nearly  ts 
possible,  the  arerace  market  prices  at  which  honer  and  beeswax 
are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  citr  mentioned.  Un- 
less otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  direct  to  the  retail 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  commission  merchants,  the 
osoal  commission  (from  fire  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight 
will  be  deducted,  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for  stor- 
age by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the 
producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other 
charges,  are  eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usu- 
ally about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

Chicago.— There  is  very  little  doingr  in  the  honey 
line  at  present,  with  a  tendency  to  lower  prices  than 

{)revailed  this  time  last  year.    White  extracted  honey 
s  sellinfiT  at  6H  cts.  in  carload  lots,  and  a  little  higher 
in  small  ways.    There  is  no  trade  in  comb  honey. 
June  22.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 

Zanesville.— Considering  the  season  and  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  business,  the  demand  for  honey  is 
not  far.  from  normal.  White-clover  comb,  grading 
No.  1  to  fancy,  brings  on  arrival  12  to  13  cents,  and 
goes  to  the  retail  grocery  trade  at  16H  to  17  in  one-case 
lots.  Practically  no  demand  for  extracted.  I  offer  for 
clean  beeswax.  29  cents  cash.  31  in  exchange  for  bee 
supplies.  Edmund  W.  Peirce. 

June  21.  

Kansas  City.— There  is  nothing  new  to  report  on  the 
honey  market  except  the  first  appearance  of  a  ship- 
ment of  new  comb  honey.  The  old  crop  of  comb  and 
extracted  is  not  all  sold.  We  quote:  New.  No.  1  white 
comb.  24  sections  per  case,  $3.25;  old.  No.  1  white 
comb.  24  sections  per  case.  12.50;  old,  No.  2  white  and 
amber.  24  sections  per  case.  $2.00.  White  extracted, 
per  pound.  654  to  7;  amber.  6  to  654.     Beeswax.  25  to  28. 

June  21.  C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 


Cincinnati.— The  first  arrival  of  new  comb  honey 
will  find  quick  sale  at  14  to  16  cts.  by  the  single  case, 
and  we  advise  bee-keepers  to  rush  it  to  the  market  be- 
fore it  is  flooded.  We  would  pay  1354  cts.  for  the  first 
500  cases  fancy  and  13  for  the  No.  1  grade  of  comb  hon- 
ey delivered  here.  Extracted  honey  is  selling  quite 
well  at  6  to  654  for  amber  in  barrels,  according  to  qual- 
ity and  quantity  bought  For  white-clover  extracted 
we  are  getting  8  to  854  in  60-lb.  cans.  We  are  paying 
28  cts.  in  cash  and  80  in  trade  for  nice  choice  yellow 
beeswax  delivered  here.  The  F.  W.  Muth  Co. 

June  21.  

Chicago.— At  present  dealers  are  busy  with  fruits, 
and  honey  seems  to  be  forgotten  for  the  time  being: 
sales  are  very  few  and  far  between,  prices  ruling  very 
1  ow.  Do  not  expect  to  see  much  of  a  reaction  until  the 
fall  of  the  year.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  consider- 
able old  honey  will  be  carried  over,  which  will  have  a 
tendency  to  lower  prices  on  the  new  crop.  We  quote: 
Fancy  white  comb  honey.  12  to  13;  No.  1  white.  10  to  11; 
No.  2  white.  9  to  10;  light  and  medium  amber,  8  to  9; 
white  extracted,  7  to  754;  amber,. 5  to  6.  Beeswax.  28  to 
30.  S.  T.tFlSH  &  Co. 

June  23. 


Cincinnati.— The  comb-honey  market  is  bare  for 
fancy  goods,  and  there  is  but  little  demand,  as  the  sea- 
son is  over.  Some  new  crops  have  arrived,  and  sold 
at  14  cts.  Amber  in  barrels,  for  which  the  demand  is 
good,  sells  at  65;^  to  654;  white  clover.  754.  Beeswax  is 
slow  at  133.00  per  100  lbs.  C.  H.  W.  WEBER  ie  Co. 

June  21.  

Indianapolis.— This  market  is  practically  bare  of 
comb  honey.  Some  high-grade  extracted  is  being  of- 
fered by  jobbers  at  9  cts.  New  honey  is  being  offered 
from  the  South,  but  as  yet  new  prices  are  not  estab- 
lished. Bee-keepers  are  getting  29  cts.  cash  for  their 
wax.  or  31  in  exchange  for  mercnandise. 

June  22.  WALTER  S.  POUDER. 

Boston.— We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb 
honey.  14  to  15;  white-clover  extracted,  9;  light-amber 
extracted.  7;  Florida  and  other  Southern  extracted,  6 
to  7.  Wax,  30.  We  advise  moderate  shipments  of  new 
white  honey  as  soon  as  ready,  as  our  market  is  well 
cleaned  up  on  all  old  lots.  Comb  honey  should  be 
crated  to  secure  careful  handling  and  to  prevent 
breakage.  Blake-Lee  Co. 

June  21.  

Buffalo.— Nothing  new  to  report  in  our  market 
No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb  honey  pretty  well  cleaned 
up.  The  local  trade  here  will  not  buy  much  more 
until  the  new  comes  in.  No  new  in  yet  No  demand 
for  lower  grades.  Some  demand  for  extracted.  Fancy 
white  comb  honey,  13  to  14;  No.  1  to  choice.  12  to  13;  No. 
2  comb.  8  to  10;  dark  comb,  9  to  10.  Jelly-tumblers,  85 
to  90  per  dozen.  Extracted,  White,  754  to  8:  dark,  6  to  7. 
Beeswax.  28  to  32.  W.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

June  23. 

Denver. — Owing  to  a  fairly  good  local  demand,  stock 
of  comb  honey  has  been  pretty  well  worked  off,  so 
there  will  be  but  little  carried  over.  Demand  is  fair 
for  both  comb  and  extracted.  We  quote  No.  1  white 
comb  at  $3.00  per  case;  No.  1  light  amber.  $2.75;  No.  2, 
$2.50.  Best  white  extracted.  85^  to  9:  light  amber.  754 
to  8.  We  pay  26  cents  for  clean  yellow  beeswax  de- 
livered here. 

The  Colorado  Honey-producers*  Asso'n. 

June  22.  Frank  Rauchfuss,  Mgr..  Denver. 

New  York— We  are  now  having  a  little  better  demand 
for  No.  1  and  fancy  white  comb  honey,  and  our  stock  is 
nearly  exhausted.  We  would  adviseSouthem  bee-keep- 
ers who  have  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb  honey  for  mar- 
ket to  let  it  come  along  now.  Very  little  call  for  dark 
honey  and  off  grades.  We  quote  fancy  white  and  No. 
1  white,  13  to  14;  off  grades.  10  to  11;  dark,  9;  extracted 
in  a  moderate  demand  at  unchanged  prices.  Receipts 
are  quite  plentiful  from  the  South,  and  West  Indies. 
Beeswax  firm  and  steady  at  30. 

June  21.  HILDRETH  Se  SEOELKEN. 

St.  Louis.— The  receipts  of  comb  as  well  as  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  are  very  small.  There  is.  however,  no 
urgent  demand  for  the  article.  We  quote:  Fancy  white 
comb  honey,  12  to  13;  choice  amber.  11  to  12;  dark  or 
granulated,  nominal  at  7  to  9;  broken  or  leaking  honey 
sells  at  much  less.  Extracted,  firm.  Amber  color,  in 
5-gallon  cans,  at  654;  in  barrels,  at  554  to  6.  Beeswax, 
30  for  choice  pure.    All  impure  and  inferior,  less. 

June  22.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 


Now  is  the  Time  You  Don't  Want 

to  be  Stung 

Bee-keepers  tell  us  our  Ideal  Bee-veils  are  the  best 
veils  made.    We  mail  one  to  you  for  75c,  postpaid. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

51   WALNUT  STREET  The  Busy  BM-men  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Jt9"  We  buy  fancy  comb  honey,  and  remit  the  day  the  shipment  arrives. 
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Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 

market. 

If  ymvL  have  any  to  sell,  mail 

small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Porchaaliic  D*p«rtm«at, 


WMhlBCtMi  Bvd.  & 
CHICAGO.  I 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  ortdes  and  kinds 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 

266-267  Greenwich  St.,  62-66  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK 


HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES 

■■    By  ANNA  BOTSPORD  COMSTOCK    ■■ 


npHIS  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  beginner. 
■■■  Nothing  better.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  lul  who  are  learning  bee-keeping 


by  their  own  effort.  Having  commenced 
bee-keeping  three  times,  the  tSented  author 
is  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  right  kind 
of  advice.  You  can  not  go  wrong  in  order- 
ing this  book.  It  is  charmingly  written  and 
easily  understood.     Price  $L10  postpaid  by 

THE  A,  I.  ROOT  COMPANY.  MEDINA,  OHIO 


Please 


Rush  My  Order 


WE  CAN 


As  we  have  several  carloads  of  Hives, 
Sections,  Foundation,  and  all  other 
bee-supplies  GIVE  US  A  TRIAL. 
Shipments  are  made  the  same  day 

the  order  is  received 

We  can  supp'y  RED-CLOVER  and 
GOLDEN  -  YELLOW  QUEENS.    . 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  CO. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ROOrS  GOODS 

Offfioe  and  salesroom  21 46-48  Central  Av. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture 


E.  R.  ROOT 

Editor 


A.  I.  ROOT 

Editor  Home  Department 


H.  H.  ROOT 

Amiftut  Editor 


J.  T.  CALVERT 

BotineM  Manager 


Department  Editors:— Dr.  C.  'C.  Miller,    Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  J.  E.  Crane,  **  Stenof.*'  Looit  H.  Scholl,   Wesler  Potter, 
G.  M.  Doolittle,   R.  P.  Holtermann,   W.  K.  Morrison. 

$1.00  per  rear.     When  paid  in  advance:  2  yean,  $1.50;  3  rears.  $2.00;  5  years,  $3.00 

POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscripuons  in  the  United 
States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai, 
Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per  ye»r  For  all  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Postal  Union  add  60  cents  per  year  postage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  chance  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and 
the  old  address  hiust  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  change  is 
to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES.  We  give  notice  just  before  expiration,  and  further  notice  if 
the  first  is  not  heeded,  before  discontinuing.  Subscribers  are  urged  to  renew  promptly  in 
order  to  avoid  interruption  in  receipt  of  Gleanings;  or,  if  unable  to  make  payment  at 
once,  to  advise  us  when  they  can  do  so,  which  will  be  considered  as  an  order  to  continue. 
Any  one  wishing  his  subscription  discontinued  should  so  advise  us  upon  receipt  of  expira- 
tion notice  and  he  will  not  be  annoyed  by  further  notices. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be  sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express- 
order  or  Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 
Currency  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter. 

AGENTS.     Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country.     A 
liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.     References  required. 
FOREIGN  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for  Glean- 
ings with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at  the  prices  shown: 

PARIS,  FRANCE.  E.Bondonneau,  56  Sc  58  Ave.  Felix  Faure,  Paris  15.  Per  year, 
postpaid,7}^fr, 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones.  Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order 
of  Mr.  Jones.     Per  year ,  postpaid ^  6/, 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.   Alliance  Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year, postpaid,  6/. 
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RASPBERRY  HONEY 


There  are  some  raspberries  left  near  some  of  our 
apiaries  in  Northern  Michiffan,  and  we  are  scattering 
our  bees  out  where  there  are  patches  of  berries  lett  un- 
bumed.  and  the  prospects  are  that  we  shall  set  some 
raspberry  honey  the  coming  season,  but  probably  not 
so  larse  a  crop  as  usual. 

Any  one  wishinar  to  be  sure  of  securing  some  of  this 
honey  would  do  well  to  send  in  his  order  in  advance. 


as  the  honey  will  quite  likely  be  snapped  up  in  a  hurry. 

If  any  one  cares  to  send  us  advance  orders,  such  or- 
ders will  be  irreatly  appreciated,  and  the  honey  will  be 
shipped  just  as  soon  as  harvested. 

The  honey  will  be  stored  in  briarht.  new,  roimi/ Jacket- 
ed tin  cans,  with  flat  cover  and  wire  bail.  Price  ten 
cents  a  pound— 18.00  for  a  can. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mioh. 


THEY  ARE  HERE. 


TiM  BmI  aiNi  LaroMt  Stook  of  ll««t^  G«*ds 
Ev#r  In  WoolMn  MIoIiIqsii« 

As  I  was  able  to  clear  up  my  stock' 
closely  last  season,  every  thing  is  new. 
Danz.  -and  all  Dovetailed  hives  with  the 
Ji  bottom-boards.  Shipping-cases  with 
the  corrugated  paper.  The  newest  design 
of  extractors.  In  fact,  every  thine  fresh 
from  the  factory,  and  of  latest  design. 

SEND  ME  A  LIST  OF  YOUR  WARTS 
ARD  LET  ME  MAKE  YOU  FIGURES 

The  goods  are  here,  my  time  9  yours, 
and  I  want  to  serve  yo  . 

I  can  still  take  a  few  more  orders  for  my 
strain  of  bees  and  nuclei.  See  ad.  in 
back  numbers.  And  I  want  beeswax, 
for  which  I  will  pay  cash  or  3c  above 
cash  prices  in  exchange  for  goods. 
Send  for  my  1909  catalog  (48  pages),  free. 

GEORGE  E.  HILTON 

FREMONT,  MICH. 


Supply 

for  »••• 


Houi 


I  We  aiannfacture  the  lateat  ap-C 
I  proved  aiippU*!  and  sell  direct  I 
I  at  fftotery  prices.    We're  old- 1 
I  liae  bee  people  in  abeeeountnr.  I 
I  We  know  year  needs.    Iinri 
he  dbcMUfc    Send  for  eat-| 
I  aloff.    Don' t  bny  till  it  comes. 
kSANV  MANUrAOTUHINf  O^ 
W  Tmlmm99  St.,  HlgglmrUle,  Mo. 
1699  Sooth  19th  St..  Omha.  N*b. 
AlM  B.  T.  Planasan  &  Sons.  Box  3,  BelleTille.  III. 


BEE  CULTURE 

The  only  CTCIopedUk  on  bow,  686  xmgt»,tn\\j  lllaa- 
<i»ted.  EVery  phase  of  thembjeoc  f  ally  treatod 
bj  expnta.  Prlcell.BO  postpaid ;  money  refunded 
IfnnsetlsCaotory.  Catalog  of  sappllesand  sample 
comr  of  oar  semi-monthly  magaslne.  Gleanings 
in  6*4  Cnltmre,  tree  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

eieanlnot  In  Bss  Guitars.  Medina,  Ohio. 
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? 

I0S4 

To  St.  Paul  J»-  Mtw.  „st  ined  IS  •! 

Small  freights  and  short  waits  when  yon  order  from 

Pllcher  &  Palmer, 

Northwestern  Manaters  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
1024  Mississippi  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Let  us  send  you  abso- 
lutely free,  12  beauti- 
ful colored  gold 
POST  CARDS! 

These  cards  most  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  They  are 
liihoffrapbed  ia  miny  beaotifal  colois,  with  a  gold  back- 
troond  :  are  the  latest,  lichest.  most  handsome  post  cards 
ever  printed.  Retail  ralne,  30  rts.  We  will  tend  yoo  a 
■et  free  with  one  year's  labscrlption  to  The  INDUSTRI- 
OUS HEN  at  50  cts.  per  year.  Write  to-day  and  we  will 
tell  yoo  how  to  get  50  or  100  more  extremely  beaotifal 
and  interesting  post  cards  <do  two  alike)  without  one 
cent  of  expense  to  yoo.  Use  the  coupon.  Wt  rrtum  tht 
SO  tU.  if  fu  mr«  1ft  sMtitiad. 


Th«  Industrious  Hon.  Knoxvlllo.  Tenn. 

Inclosed  find  50  cts.  Please  send  me  your  Jcamal  for 
one  year  and  the  set  of  12  beamlfal  gold  pxt  cards.  Tell 
me  bow  to  get  $0  or  100  more  without  any  expense  to 


Name 

Address  . 
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Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests 

EfUblitbed  1873  Circulation  35,000  72  ptcM  Semi-moothly 

A.  L.  BOYDEN,  AdrertisinK  Manacer 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line,  flat     Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES.     To  be  used  in  one   issue.     One-fourth   page,   $12.50;    one-half 

page,  $25.00;  one  page,  $50.00. 

Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  inside  cover,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount  if  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 

Column  width,  2H  inches. 

Column  length,  8  inches. 

Columns  to  page,  2.     (Regular  magazine  page.) 

Forms  close  10th  and  25th. 
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WITH    A   FULL   LIVE  OF 

Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 


We  can  please  you  with  quick  shipments 
and  satisfactory  prices  and  service.  Our 
goods  arc  the  ROOT  CO.'S  make,  hence 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  quality.  A 
card  will  bring  you  our  50-p^ge  catalog  by 
return  mail.  Send  us  your  inquiries.  We 
are  able  to  supply  you  on  short  notice  Ital- 
ian bees,  queens,  and  one,  two,  and  three 
frame  nuclei. 

John  Nobel  &  Son 

Supply  Co.      High  Hill.  Mofitfl.  Co^  Mo. 


"Rush! 

Send  goods  first  train." 

No  supply  man  can  send  EVERY  order 
by  first  train  in  the  midst  of  the  busy 
season,  but 

"Peirce  Service — 
Root  QuaUty" 

means  best  goods  most  promptly  all  the 
year  round. 

Here's  a  case  in  point: 

Warren,  Ohio.  June  4. 


Many  thanks  for  prompt- 
tioi 


Edmund  W,  Peine: 

Goods  just  received. 

ness.  It  does  one  good  to  tret  the  attention  you 
trtve.  I  shall  know  where  to  order  my  supplies 
in  theCfuture.  W.  W.  Lathrop. 

Edmund  W.  Peirce, 

ZanesviUe.  Ohio 


Mr.  Bee-Man: 


Yoa  can  sare  time, 
worry,  and  money  by 
ordering  yoor  soppliet 
for  next  season  now. 
I  have  a  full  line  of  Hives,  Sopers,  Sections,  Poondation— 
in  fact,  every  tiling  yoa  need  in  the  apiary.  If  yoa  do  not 
have  a  cat^oc.  send  for  one  to-day. 


182 


H.  H.  JEPSON 

Phoae  Haymarket  1489-1 


Boston, 
Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 


CULTURE 


Please  use  this  order  form  by  oheok- 
ing  in  the  margin  the  items  ¥vanted 

The  pamplilets  and  boolclets  listed  below 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

D 
D 


D 

D 
D 

D 

D 

D 
D 
D 
D 


My  First  Soason's  Exporionoo  ¥vith 
tho  Honoy-boo.  By  the  <*  Specutor,"  of  the 
Oud-k,  of  New  York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  detail- 
ing the  experiences  of  this  well-known  writer. 
Yoa  will  read  the  leaflet  through  before  yoa  lay 
it  down.    Free. 

Tho  Boo-koopor  and  FruH-orowor.    A 

15-page  booklet  giring  actual  facts  regarding  the 
▼aloe  of  bees  to  fruit,  and  showing  how  bee- 
keeping may  be  doubly  profiuble  to  the  fruit- 
grower. Prait-g>owers  are  realizing  as  never 
before  the  necessity  of  baring  honey-bees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit.     Free. 

Boo*kooplno  for  Sodontsiy  Folk.  A 
24-page  leaflet  reciting  the  actual  experiences  of 
an  amateur  bee-keeper,  showing  what  equipv  ent 
is  best,  poinu  derived,  etc.     Free. 

Cstslog  of  Boo-koopors*  Suppllos. 
Our  complete  caulog  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
address  on  request. 

Tninsforrinfl  Boos.  A  i4-page  booklet 
g'viog  instiuitions  and  illustraifng  appliances. 
No  need  to  keep  your  bees  in  old  out-of-date 
hives  when  they  can  easily  be  transferred  into 
new  hives  and  earn  piofit«  for  you.     Price  10  cts. 

Boo-huntlng.  Gives  information  necessary 
to  enable  one  who  is  active  and  intelligent  to 
engage  in  bee-hunting  with  success.  It  is  well 
gotten  up  and  worth  the  price,  which  is  25  cents. 

Spring  -Msnaosniont  ot  Boos.  A  14- 
page  booklet  detailing  the  experiences  of  some 
successful  bee-keepers,  and  giving  instractions 
on  this  oftimes  perplexing  matter.    Price  10  cts. 

HsbHs  of  tho  Honoy-boo.  By  Dr.  B.  F. 
Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific  handling  of  the 
habits  and  anatomy  of  the  bee.     Price  10  cents. 

How  to  Koop  Boos.  A  book  of  228  pages, 
detailing  in  a  mokt  interesting  manner  the  ex- 
periences of  a  beginner  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
other  beginners.     Price  $1.10  postpaid. 

Tho  A  B  C  of  Boo  CuHuro.  A  complete 
encyclopedia  on  bees,  of  nearly  540  pages,  fully 
illustrated.    $1.50  postpaid;  half  leather,  $2.00. 

Closnlnos  In  Boo  CuHuro.  A  64page 
illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine,  the  leading 
exponent  of  bee  culmre  in  this  country.  Ten 
cents  per  issue,  but  to  new  subscribers  we  will 
furnish  it  six  months  for  25  cents. 


This  sheet  may  be  used  as  an  order  sheet 
by  properly  checking  on  the  margin  your 
signature,  and   remittance,  if  required. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.: 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked  abo*ve; 
I  inclose  S to  cover  the  cost. 


Namt. 


Strtft  Addr$ss  •r  R.  F.  D 

Tnun 

G.B.C.    7-1  SUU. 
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New  England  Bee-keepers 

headquarters  for 

•  SUPPLIES 


We  are  headquarters  for 

DEE- 


We  have  a  large  stock  of 

SECTIONS  AND 
FOUNDATION 

of  all  m^des  in  stock,  and  can  make  prompt 
shipments  of  all  orders  for  regular  (roods.  Send 
for  price  list.    See  our  queen  ad.  in  this  issue. 


W.  W.  GARY  &  SON 

LyonsvUle,      -       -       MassachusettA 


Advanced  Bee  Culture 

HUTCHINSON 

A  book  for  the  bread-and-butter  bee- 
keeper. Mr.  Hutchinson  is  a  laree 
producer  of  honey,  and  treats  of  the 
subject  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style. 
Price  $1.20,  postpaid. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  OMo 


BEESWAX 

WANTED 

T1I7E  are  always  in  the  market  for  bees- 
^^  wax,  and  will  pay  the  best  market 
price.  We  used  last  year  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Comb  Foundation  over 

EIGHTY  TONS 

and  are  likely  to  need  fully  as  much  for 
this  year's  trade.  Send  your  wax  direct  to 
us,  being  sure  to  pack  it  carefully  for 
safe  shipment,  and  mark  it  so  we  can  easily 
tell  who  sends  it  Write  to  us,  at  the  same 
time  sending  a  shipping  receipt,  and  stating 
weight  of  shipment,  both  gross  and  net 

We  are  paying  at  this  date  for  pure  aver- 
age beeswax  delivered  here,  28  cents  per 
pound  cash,  or  30  cents  in  trade.  On 
choice  yellow  wax  we  pay  a  premium  of 
one  to  two  cents  a  pound. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY.  MEDINA,  OHIO 


RUSH  ORDERS 
We  have  a  large 
stock  to  draw  from 
to  handle  your  rush 
orders  for  hives,  sec- 
tions, etc. — and  they 
are  all  Root  Quality. 

We  have  the  best  shipping-point 
in  Michigan  to  get  the  goods  to 
you  quick.  Our  catalog  for  the 
asking.    Beeswax  wanted. 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Opposite  Lake  Shore  Depot. 


Bee  Supplies 

Our  new  stock  has  arrived;  all  orders 

are  shipped  promptly. 

Do  yoa  know,  Mr.   Bee  Man,  that 

our  business  increases  each  year  from 

25  to  50  per  cent? 

Why?    Because   we   are  saving  our 

customers  money  in  freight. 

Why  not  allow  us  to  save  for  you? 

Send  us  your  orders  and  try  us. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Honey  in  cans  or  barrels,  also  beeswax, 
wanted  in  exchange  for  sapplies.  Write  as 
what  yoa  have  to  offer,  and  let  as  tell  you 
what  we  can  do. 

No  cartage  on  Honey  or  Beeswax  in  or 
Sapplies  oat 

Free  catalog  for  the  asking. 

Tlie  Griggs  Bros.  Co.. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
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mrs  GOODS 

ARE  MONEY-SAVERS 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies,  bees, 
queens,  etc.,  and  can  supply  you  with 
any  thing  in  the  BEE  LINE.  Queens, 
any  quantity,  tested,  $1.00;  untested, 
75  cts.  each. 

REA  BEE  &  HONEY  CO. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  PENNA. 

V : y 

I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

1 0S  PARK  PL. 

New  York  City 

furnishes  bees,  and  eve^;^  kind  of  material  bee-keepers 
use.    Tested  Italian  queens,  $1.25.    Catalog  free. 

Apiaries:    .     Gien  Covo.  L.  I. 


p 


ATE  NTS  Y^Rs- 

^^^^HHH^  PRACTICE. 

CHARLES  J.  WILLIAMSON, 
Baoond  N*t*l  Bank  Bldg.,    WAAHOfOTOii,  D.  0. 


OMo«  and  Courts. 


Tho  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


IMPROVED  DAN-ZE 

GUARANTEED 


GOLD  MEDALS 

St.  Loaii      -       19M 
JameftowD     -     1907 


IS  THE  BEST. 
STRONGEST. 
COOLEST. 
CLEANEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
and  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  COLLAR. 

With  the  tide  cnte  oomblnoo  hot  and  ooM  bteot  deflect- 
inf  pan  of  the  air  back  and  orer  the  foel;  COOLS  u  it  oxpolo 
the  tmoke,  while  pan  (ant  the  tide  and  bottoa  till  all  oonauai- 
ed.  Tho  Doublo-wallod  caae,  S^  inchee  in  dUunetsr,  hat 
atbettot-llned  tidet  and  bottom,  keeping  all  cool. 

The  projecting  hinge-ttnp  protecti  the  tmoke  exit,  and  ran- 
dert  eaty  opening  the  one-piece  cap. 

THK  VALVKLCSS  meul-boond  belknri  combinee  olm- 
pIMty,  utility,  and  duraMNty. 

Phro  yooni  Increaaing  aaiet  hoitify  at   in    extending  our 
CUARAIITKK  of   PKRSOIIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  for 
full  aotloiootion  or  REFUND  of  price  on  all  oar  imokera 
Mid  by  US  OR  OTHERS. 
Prioo  SI.OO1  two,  S1.60t  molL  26o  oooh  oxtri. 

DAN-ZE  HIVES  with  metal  Propollo-prooff  Guards. 

ROOT'S  Goods  at  Roofs  prioos,  early-order  ditcoontt. 

Write  at  (or  any  thing  yoo  need.  Free  circolan  (or  yoof- 
telf  and  yoor  friendt. 

If  yoo  want  a  home  in  thit  genial  Sonny  Sooth  Land,  we  will 
help  yoo  find  it. 

F.  Danxenbaker,  Noilolk,  Va.,  or  Modlna,  Ohio 


DoYetail  hives,  sections,  foundation,  and  all  supplies  on  hand  inllanre  quantities  ready  for  immediatelship- 
ment  day  order  is  received.    We  can  ship  at  once.    No  delays. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co..  Grand  Rapids,  MIoh. 

LEWIS  BEE-WARE  SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

ARND  HONEY  dt  BEE-SUPPLY  COMPANY  (Not inc.)  send  for  catalog. 

I  to  YORK  HONEY  A  BEE-SUPPLY  COMPANY  1 0  i  E.  Superior  St.,  Chloa^O,  III. 


This  Coupon  Good  for  35c 

on  any  ONTL  of  these  special  offers: 


Amerloam  Bee  Journal  one  year  with— 
Doolittle'8  book,  "Scientiflo  Queen- Roaring"  (Itathorette),      91.40 

Untested  Italian  Queen, 1.55 

Dr.  Miller's  "Forty  Yean  Among  the  Bees," 1.7S 

Fountain  Pen, 1.75 

Novelty  Pocket  Knife  (with  your  name  and  addretn  on  one 

side— Queen,  Drune  and  Worker  bee  on  the  other  side)    .    ■    .  S.OO 

The  American  Bee  Journal  is  a  32-pa^e  illastrat- 
ed  75-cent  monthly.  It  tells  all  about  the  best  way  to  manajre 
...  .  _ .  _      ^  doaen  different  departments— one  for 


bees  to  produce  the  most  honey;  with  market  qaotations,  etc. 

women  bee-keepers.    Best  writers.    If  you  will  send  us  your  na , , 

coin)  toirether  with  this  coap^m,  we  will  send  yon  a  trial  trip  of  Bee  Journal  for  18  months.    Order  now 


-keepers.     Best  writers.    If  yoti  will  send  us  your  name  and  address  with  40  cents  (stamps  or 

w^.-,  ^„ ler  with  this  coap^m,  we  will  send  you  a  trial  trip  of  Bee  Journal  for  "" ""-     ^---- 

and  let  tis  begin  with  this  month's  fine  number.    Sample  copy  free.    Address, 

American    Bee    Jonrnal,    118    West    Jackson   Boulevard*   Chicago*   Illinois* 
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Special  Prices 

Root's  Bee -supplies 


WE  ARE  overstocked  on  some  articles,  and  the  rush  of  business  being  practically 
over  with,  we  have  decided  to  make  special  prices  on  the  following  list  of 
goods,  f.  o.  b.  San  Antonio.  When  ordering  supers  and  hives  you  should 
order  in  lots  of  5  and  10  or  multiples  thereof;  sections,  500  or  multiples;  frames,  100 
or  multiples;  shipping-cases,  50  or  multiples.  These  are  first-class  goods  made  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  but  most  of  them  have  been  in  stock  all  the  season  and  longer. 
We  are  giving  designations  just  as  given  in  Root's  Catalog.  If  you  have  none  write 
us  for  one,  or  write  us  for  any  other  information. 

Frames 

9500  Shallow  Frames,  4  >^ -inch  end-bars  each    .  $1.25  per  100 

1900  Thick-top  Staple-spaced  Frames,  P  W.  each    .  .1.95  per  100 

1500  Shallow  All-wood  rrs.  for  I  super,  >^-m.  top-bars,  PW,     k25  per  100 
2400  Shallow  All-wood  Frames  for  I  super,  >^-in.  top-bars,      1.25  per  100 

Hives,  Covers,  and  Bottom-boards 

Covers  must  be  ordered  in  lots  of  50  or  multiples. 
40  Danz.  AE5-10  at  85c  each.  300  8-10  at  38c  each. 

500  AE  5-10  PWKD  at  $1.05  each.        300  A-10  at  18c  each. 
500  5  10  PWKD  at  60c  each  150  B-10  at  26c  each. 

250  G-10  at  26c  each.  100  A-8  at  17c  each. 

100  B-8  at  25c  each. 


The  above  prices  are  good  only  until  the  above  number  of  goods  are  sold,  and 
only  when  this  advertisement  is  mentioned.  Remittance  must  accompany  each 
order.    Order  quick  before  they  are  all  gone. 

Supers,  Packed  five  in  each  package 

330  2P-10  at  33c  each.  175  2S-8  at  29c  each. 

305  4P-10  at  47c  each.  •              55  4S-8  at  42c  each. 

135  21-10  at  33c  each.  200  2P-8  at  29c  each. 

115  28-10  at  33c  each.  80  J5-8  at  — c  each. 

Sections — B  grade,  plain,  packed  500  in  a  package 

13,000  4x5xm  at  12.85  per  1000  3500  at  3,^x5x1^  at  $2.85  per  1000 

We  also  wish  to  sell  4000  4x5x1  H  No.  1  plain  sections  at  $3.85. 

Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 

500  12-inch,  4-row,  3  and  2  inch  glass  .at  $12.50  j»er  100 

350  10-inch,  4-row,  2-inch  glass at    11.50  per  100 

200  12-inch,  2-row,  2-inch  glass at     7.40  per  100 

200  16-inch,  2-row,  2-inch  glass at     8.25  per  100 

250    8-inch,  3-row,  2-inch  glass  .        .    at     7.50  per  100 

350  6X-inch,  3-row,  2  and  3  inch  glass    .  .at     7.50  per  100 

550  7>^-inch,  4-row,  3-inch  glass at     7.50  per  100 

250  7 >^ -inch,  3-row,  3-inch  glass at     7.50  per  lOo 

300  9X-inch,  4-row,  3-inch  glass at    10.50  per  100 

50  9X-inch,  3-row,  3-inch  glass at    10.00  per  100 

If  you  can  use  any  of  the  cases  in  the  foregoing,  list  with  prices  is  good  in  lots 
of  50  or  multiples  thereof,  as  they  are  put  in  packages  of  50. 

Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

1322  South  Flores  St.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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Better  Supplies 

More  Profits 

You  know  to  how  large  an  extent  the 
profits  of  bee  culture  depend  upon 
the  right  kind  of  supplies,  and  you 
know,  too,  that  just  as  important  as 
the  right  supplies  is  to  set  them 
when  you  want  them,  at  the  right 
price 

In  every  way— 4ocatipn,  stock,  and 
low  prices — we  are  fitted  to  serve 
you  to  your  profit 

We  Ship  on  Time 

and  you  get  the  goods  when  you 
want  them.  We  are  centrally  locat- 
ed, and  can  ship  direct  by  boat  and 
over  thirty  different  railroads.  Our 
stock  is  the  best,  and  we  sell  the 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 
What  more  can  you  want?  Write 
today  for  our  big  book  and  special 
prices  for  this  month. 

Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

lOO^lS  Lucas  Ave.       St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MILLER  AUTOMATIC  DEGAPPERS 

For  all  Frames  and  Sections. 

$5  to  $35. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalog. 

Apiouitural  Manuteoturing  Co. 

riwideiioef  R*  ■• 


New  England  See-keepersl 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDERS 

Supplies  -  Bees  -  Queens 

Cull  &  WlUlams  Company,  Providence,  R.  L 


SUPPLIES . . . 
and  QUEENS 

Every  thing  needed  by  the  bee- 
keeper, and  purest  strain  of 
Italian  queens  and  bees.  Test- 
ed queens,  11.50;  untested,- 75c. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA  ALABAMA 


500,000  Sections  ?$1J0  per  Crate 

Manufacturer's  stock  just  purchased  by  us  must  be  moved  at  once  in  order  to 
make  room  for  another  tenant.  We  offer  for  sale  this  job  lot  of  one-piece  sections 
at  this  bargain  price  so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  of  carting  and  storing  these  goods 
in  our  warehouse.     ::;::::::: 

Packed  Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment 

These  sections  are  packed  500  to  the  crate,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  shipment  The  lot  consists 
of  a  mixed  assortment  in  the  following  sizes  of  OFF-GRADK  SECTIONS— some  a  little  off  color  and 
some  not  quite  smooth  enough  to  qualify  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  ffrades,  but  ffood  enoutrh  for  ordinary  use. 


4^X4^X1^  inches.... Beeway. 
4x5Xl>i  inches Plain. 


4XX4XX1>^  inches.... Plain. 
3>^X5xl>^  inches Plain. 


Bee-keepers  should  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  these  sections  at  this 
bargain  price  before  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Manufacturers  (with  but  few  exceptions)  are  away 
behind  on  orders.  A  supply  of  these  sections  on  hand  will  be  worth  many  times  their  cost  in  case  of 
emergencies  when  you  are  in  need  of  sections  and  can  not  get  them,  as  they  come  handy  to  fill  in  with. 

REMEMBER— 500  Sections  fcr  $1.50  per  Crate 

Orders  will  be  filled  for  any  quantity  desired  in  the  same  order  as  received  until  the  lot  is 

disposed  of.    All  (roods  snipped  subject  to  approval,  as  we  (niarantee  satisfaction 

to  our  clients  at  all  times  in  every  business  transaction. 


DON'T  DELAY  IT.     MAIL  THAT  ORDER  TO-DAY.     DON'T  DELAY  IT. 


Minnesota  Bee -Supply  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

223  NIoollet  Island 
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'H  Goods  mn  wnf  d  Quick.  6oti<  to  P»udT.' 
EaiobHohod     1889 


Acknowledging  a  Debt 
to  my  Friends 


By  tho  Boo  Crank 


Root's 

Goods 

at 
Root's 

Prioes 


Pouder 
Servioe 


The  man  who  has  ten  thousand  friends 

Has  not  a  friend  to  spare; 
But  he  who  has  one  enemy 

Will  meet  him  everywnere. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  even  a  single 
enemy  in  my  business,  for  I  give  the  kind  of 
service  which  makes  friends,  and  I  wish  to 
give  half  of  the  credit  of  my  twenty  years' 
success  in  business  to  the  good  words  my 
friends  speak  for  me ;  the  other  half  to  the 
fine  goods  and  good  service  which  I,  in  turn, 
give  to  my  friends.  In  order  to  maintain 
this  relationship  it  is  necessary  to  have  com- 
petent assistants,  and  also  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  every  transaction;  and  you  may  '^— 

be  sure  that  your  order,  whether  large  or 
or  small,  will  have  my  intelligent  and  consci- 
entious attention  in  its  minutest  detail. 

My  long  experience  and  study  to  please  you  have  given  me 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  bee-men's  needs,  and  have  enabled 
me  to  accumulate  the  most  complete  stock  of  high-grade  bee- 
supplies  in  the  whole  country.  I  have  a  complete  stock  of 
Root-quality  Goods,  and  they  are  offered  at  factory  schedule. 

My  catalog  is  free. 

For  beeswax  I  am  now  paying  29  cents  cash  or  31  in  trade. 

Wanted— Fancy  white  comb  honey  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Name  quantity  and  price  Do  not  ship  till  a  bargain  is  made, 
as  I  am  not  doing  a  commission  business. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


860  Maoooohusotto  Avonuo 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


THE  G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.'S    FACTORY    BURNED  TO 
THE  GROr^ND. 

Just  as  we  ao  to  press  we  have  the  follow- 
ing telegram  from  the  G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  which 
will  expIaiR  itself: 

Factory  totally  destroyed  by  fire  Sunday  morning. 
Watertown.  Wis..  June  20.  G.  B.  Lewis  Co. 

In  the  absence  of  any  further  details  we  as- 
sume that  their  warehouses  and  lumber- 
yards are  still  intact;  and  we  also  assume 
that  the  company  will  begin  immediately  to 
rebuild,  although  no  statement  to  that  effect 
has  yet  been  issued. 

This  fire  comes  at  an  unfortunate  time,  as 
nearly  all  the  bee-hive  factories  are  overrun 
with  orders.  We  ourselves  have  been  run- 
ning over  time;  and  since  this  Lewis  fire 
conditions  will  not  be  in  any  way  improved 
for  us.  We  extend  to  the  Lewis  company 
our  sincere  sympathy,  and  if  there  is  any 
thing  we  can  do  to  help,  we  shall  only  be 
glad  to  do  so. 


SEASON  PROSPECTS. 


as 
een 


The  reports  in  regard  to  the  honey  crop, 
they  have  come  in  up  to  this  time,  have  oe 
quite  conflicting,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
localities  there  is  a  great  deal  of  white  clover, 
while  in  others  there  is  practically  none  of 
it.  A  trip  of  three  hundred  miles  by  road 
through  Southern  Michigan  and  Northern 
Ohio  has  reveal  edthe  fact  that  the  c'over  in 
the  sandy  regions  seems  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  drouth  last  fall,  while  that  in  the  clay 
soil  is  doing  well.  Alsike  clover,  however, 
is  flourishing  both  in  the  clay  and  sand;  in 
fact,  this  seems  to  be  the  greatest  year  known 
for  alsike  clover.  The  bees  are  working  on 
it  quite  generally,  although  in  one  report 
from  New  Jersey  a  large  field  of  fine  alsike 
was  mentioned  to  which  the  bees  were  pay- 
ing no  attention. 

A  lai^e  number   reported  an  unusually 
good  flow  from  fruit  bloom. 


how  TO  GET  GRANULATED  HONEY  OUT  CF 
EXTRACTINO-COWBS. 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal,  Dr.  C.  C.  Mjl- 
ler,  in  his  Questions  and  Answers  depart- 
ment, tells  how  this  may  be  accomplished 
by  simply  spraying  the  combs  and  giving 
them  to  the  bees.    When  they  are  cfe'aried 


out  dry,  they  are  to  be  sprayed  again  until 
all  the  granulated  honey  is  removed.  Where 
there  are  no  neighbors*  bees  he  says  it  is  a 
quicker  job  to  set  the  combs  outdoors  and 
spray  them,  and  let  the  bees  rob  them  out, 
and  then  spray  again  until  they  are  clean. 

We  might  suggest,  however,  as  a  matter 
of  precaution,  that  such  combs  be  placed  200 
or  :iOO  yards  from  the  apiary  after  the  I  ees 
finally  get  started  on  them;  for  while  tl.e 
bees  are  robbing  the  combs  out  like  this  they 
are  apt  to  make  things  "interesting"  in  the 
bee-yard  for  the  time  being.  The  fur.htr 
they  can  fly  for  stolen  sweets  the  better  il  is 
for  the  bees  at  home. 


THE  BEARING  OF  LOCALITV  ON  THE  LENGTH 
OF  BEE  FLIGHT. 

Referring  to  some  recent  discussic  ns  in 
Gleanings,  on  pages  194  and  2^6,  in  wl.  c'l 
Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle  is  Quoted  as  saying  bees 
would  fly  from  choice  irom  2  to  4  miles  the 
same  writer  in  the  American  Bee  Journal  tVr 
June  gives  a  number  of  instances  wheie,  in 
his  own  experience,  they  have  flown  any- 
where from  2)4  to  A%  miles.  We  gave  it  as 
our  own  experience  on  page  286,  ^fay  1  st  is 
sue,  that  they  will  not  go  very  much  Icyc  nd 
\%  miles  in  this  locality,  and  this  has  teen 
confirmed  by  others  in  similar  localities  tut 
we  also  stated  that,  in  a  hilly  country  Lc  (  s 
would  go  much  further;  that  Mr.  Alexanc  er 
showeahow  his  bees  had  flown  five  milts  to 
different  buckwheat-fields  on  hillsides  It 
is  evident,  as  we  have  before  stated,  11  £.t 
bees  have  telescopic  vision;  and  when  they 
can  see  across  a  valley  where  there  is  awh.te 
patch  of  something  that  indicates  bloom  they 
will  fly  until  they  get  to  it. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  basswcrcls  in 
New  York  bloom  first  in  the  valleys  then, 
later  on,  on  the  hilltops.  As  the  hills  cf  >  ew 
York  are  small  mountains  as  compared  with 
most  of  the  hills  of  Northern  Ohio,  this  ex- 
plains the  length  of  the  honey-flow. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  in  the  above-mentien-^d  arti- 
cle in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  shows  hew 
his  bees  would  seek  out  the  first-blccmirg 
basswood  in  the  valleys,  and  then,  later  on, 
go  further  up  the  hills  for  the  later  bloom. 
In  the  first  case  they  went  2j4  miles,  ?nd  in 
the  latter  they  kept  going  on  up  the  h  lis  un- 
til he  had  traced  them  Ayi  miles  frcm  his 
home  yard. 

Here  we  have  a  case  where  locality  is  a 
marked  factor  in  the  length  of  bee  flight.  In 
a  comparatively  flat  country  the  bees  can  not 
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s€V<<fi8tiitii*fiSlis;  ^d,9q4id4ifi^^  there  is  pas- 
turage at  hand  they  will, 'according  to  our 
experience  and  observation,  go  only  about 
1  >^  milesj  for  by  the  time  the  pasturage  is 
used  up  m  the  mile-and-a-half  radius  it  will 
also  be  gone  at  the  greater  distances.  But 
in  York  State,  where  the  hills  aj^  in  some 
cases  several  hundred  or  even  a  thousand 
feet  high,  the  conditions  would  be  different. 
The  near-by  pasturage  would  be  used  up 
first,  providea  the  bees  were  in  the  valley; 
hen  the  bees  would  keep  climbing  the  h  ills, 
goin^  further  and  further  from  home,  until 
tney  nad  gone  as  far  as  Mr.  Doolittle  states. 

This  only  goes  to  show  that  in  some  parts 
of  York  State  more  bees  can  be  supported  in 
one  yard  than  in  localities  such  as  we  have 
in  Onio. 

Again,  we  have  a  recorded  instance  where 
bees  have  flown  across  a  body  of  water  sev- 
en miles  to  pasturage.  In  a  strictly  prairie 
country  where  there  are  no  trees  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  can  and  do  go  much  further 
than  in  a  more  or  less  wooded  country.  .  In 
a  discussion  of  this  kind  we  must  not  loose 
sight  of  the  bearing  of  locality. 

EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  following  letter,  received  from  Dr.  E.- 
F.  Phillips,  in  cnarge  of  apiculture  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  will  explain  itself: 

Mr.  E.  R.  /?&of.— Samples  of  a  new  outbreak  of  Euro- 
pean foul  brood  in  Fresno  and  adjoining;  counties  in 
California  have  Just  been  received  at  this  office.  I 
think  you  would  benefit  the  bee-keepers  of  the  infect- 
ed area  by  calling  attention  to  this  in  Gleanings. 
This  disease  is  new  to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  it 
will  be  well  for  the  bee-keepers  to  know  the  danger. 
Any  suspected  samples  may  be  sent  here*  for  identifi- 
cation. E.  F.  PHILUPS. 

Washinffton,  June  12.* 

California  bee-keepers,  especially  those  in 
the  adjoining  locality,  should  bestir  them- 
selves at  once;  for  unless  European  or  black 
brood  is  checked  it  will  nearly  wipe  out  the 
industry  before  it  can  be  brought  under  con- 
trol. Ordinary  foul  brood,  bad  as  it  is,  in 
our  judgment  is  mild  in  comparison;  and  the 
sooner  California  bee-keepers  recognize  its 
awful  virulence  the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 
It  spreads  with  tremendous  rapidity,  and, 
what  is  more  distressing  yet,  it  will  some- 
times come  back  after  it  has  been  cured. 

It  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  if  the  bee- 
keepers of  Fresno  and  adjoining  counties 
will  practice  "shook'*  swarming.  Hive  the 
bees  on  frames  of  foundation,  and  melt  up 
all  Hie  old  combs  as  soon  as  the  brood  is 
hatched  out. 

If  black  brood  should  once  get  started  in  a 
yard  of  ours  we  would  treat  me  whole  apia- 
ry, irrespective  of  whether  individual  colo- 
nies showed  the  disease  or  not.  To  that  end 
we  would  put  every  brood-nest  on  the  top  of 
another  body  containing  frames  of  founda- 
tion, separating  the  two  stories  with  a  queen- 
excluder.  Of  course  we  would  put  the  queen 
below;  and  as  soon  as  the  brood  was  all  hatch- 
ed out  above  we  would  extract  the  honey,  if 
any.  and  melt  up  the  combs. 

The  plan  outlined  will  sacrifice  no  brood, 
honey,  nor  even  wax.  It  will  involve,  of 
course,  some  extra  labor;  but  in  many  cases, 


and  perhaps  all  of  them,  there  would  be  a 
corresponainff  gain  in  honey  alone,  and  the 
prevention  of  swarming,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  killing  the  germs 
of  any  possible  black  brood  that  may  lurk  in 
the  combs.  With  the  modem  methods  of 
wax-rendering  one  can  secure  practically  all 
of  the  wax  out  of  a  set  of  combs.  When  the 
work  is  done  right,  the  wax  will  pay  for  the 
foundation. 

NON-SWARMING    RACES  OF  BEES  IN   SWITZER- 
LAND;   ARE  THE   BLACKS   LESS   INCLINED 
TO  SWARM  THAN  THE  YELLOW  RACES? 

On  page  269  there  was  some  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  black  races  of  bees  swarm 
less  than  the  Italians  of  Switzerland.  Editor 
Kramer,  of  the  Swiss  Bee  Journal,  had  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  swarming  problem 
in  Switzerland  was  solved  by  substituting 
the  native  blacks  fortiie  "hot-blooded  Ital- 
ians." In  our  footnote  we  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Swiss  bee-keepers  run  al- 
most exclusively  for  extracted  honey,  and, 
what  is  more,  use  very  large  hives  or  *  *cnests,  * ' 
as  they  are  called  in  that  country.  We  gave 
it  as  our  opinion  that,  with  any  race  of  bees, 
there  would  be  but  very  little  swarming  un- 
der such  conditions.  In  proof  we  referred 
to  the  Dadants,  of  Hamilton,  111.,  who  use  the 
large  Dadant  hives  and  Italian  bees,  yet 
with  hardly  more  than  two  per  cent  of  swarms 
in  a  season.  We  asked  for  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  and  his  reply  was  publish- 
ed on  page  335  of  our  June  1st  issue.  In  this 
article  he  said,  in  referring  to  the  black  bees 
of  Switzerland,  **I  do  not  believe  there  have 
been  any  special  characteristics  bred  into 
any  race  of  bees  by  artificial  selection  thus 
far.  .  .  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  common  bees,  and 
the  Italians  especially,  in  swarming."  Then 
he  went  on  to  snow  that  the  Swiss  and  French 
are  succeeding  in  the  prevention  of  swarm- 
ing even  better  than  the  Dadants  by  **  follow- 
ing the  Dadant  ideas." 

We  also  have  an  article  from  the  same 
writer,  in  the  June  issue  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  on  the  same  subject.  During  the 
interval  he  has  given  the  matter  considerable* 
study  and  investigation.  He  introduces  con- 
siderable testimony  from  authorities,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  to  show  that 
there  is  no  practical  difference  between  the 
common  black  bees  and  Italians  in  the  mat- 
ter of  swarming  under  like  conditions;  but 
nearly  all  the  aiithorities  mentioned  speak  of 
the  Camiolans  as  being  excessive  swanners; 
then  he  winds  up  his  auiicle  by  saying: 

Our  friends  across  the  Atlantic  are  producers  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  like  myself.  Like  myself  they  use  very 
larsre  hives,  perhaps  not  universally,  but  quite  gener- 
ally. They  will,  therefore,  much  more  readily  succeed 
in  decreasing:  the  swarm  in?  impulse  than  most  of  our 
American  producers.  But  it  must  not  be  taken  for 
(granted  that  our  Swiss  friends  are  the  only  ones  who 
succeed  in  preventing  swarming.  It  is  almost  univer- 
sal in  those  countries  where  lanre  hives,  the  produc- 
tion of  extracted  honey,  and  house-apiaries  or  shel- 
ters, are  used.  In  addition  their  climate  is  much  cool- 
er than  ours,  as  nearly  all  of  Europe  is  north  of  the 
40th  degree  of  latitude,  while  almost  the  entire  United 
States  is  south  of  the  45th.  This  fact  alone  would  ex- 
plain the  greater  success  in  the  prevention  of  swarm- 
ing in  Europe  by  artificial  means. 
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A  LITTLE  TRICK  IN  INTRODUCING  VIRGINS  OR 
VALUABLE  LAYING  QUEENS. 

iT  is  well  known  that  young  bees  are  much 
more  kindly  disposed  towanf  strange  queens 
or  bees  than  ola  ones.  To  that  end  we  can 
take  out  a  frame  or  two  of  bees  and  hatching 
brood  and  put  them  in  another  hive  on  a  sep- 
arate stand.  At  the  end  of  24  hours,  all  the 
old  bees,  or  those  that  will  be  hostile  toward 
an  old  queen  (providing  the  weather  is  such 
that  they  can  fly)  will  have  gone  back  to 
their  old  home.  We  can  now  with  compar- 
ative safety  introduce  the  valuable  queen  or 
a  five  or  six  day-old  virgin,  because  in  such 
case  we  introduce  in  the  regular  way,  letting 
the  young  bees  that  are  left  release  the  queen 
by  eating  away  the  pasteboard  and  the  can- 
dy at  the  end  of  the  cage.  Experience  has 
shown  us  that  it  is  bad  policy  for  the  apiarist 
to  do  the  releasing.  Every  time  one  opens 
the  colony  he  disturbs  the  bees  more  or  less; 
and  when  a  new  queen  is  released  at  such 
time  there  is  much  more  chance  that  the  bees 
will  attack  her  by  balling  than  if  they  do  the 
releasing  themselves. 

HOW  TO  SELECT  A  HIVE;   THE  MAN  AND  THE 

LOCALITY;,  WHY    GLEANINGS    DOES    NOT 

RECOMMEND  ANY  PARTICULAR  HIVE 

OR  FRAME. 

A  FEW  days  ago  a  bee-keeper  came  into 
our  office  and  said  that,  after  having  tried 
the  divisible-brood-chamber  hive,  he  was  de- 
listed with  it.  He  inquired  why  we  did  not 
recommend  it  in  these  columns  in  preference 
to  any  other  hive,  for  he  was  sure  nothing 
else  could  compare  with  it  in  flexibility  and 
economy  of  management.  We  replied,  say- 
ing that  we  did  not  believe  it  would  be  good 
policy  for  us  to  recommend  to  every  one  any 
particular  hive  or  frame,  as  so  much  depends 
on  the  man  and  the  locality. 

"But,**  he  asked,  "what  harm  can  there 
be  if  you  give  your  individual  preference,  al- 
lowing the  general  public  to  make  its  own  se- 
lection?'* Right  nere  we  explained  that 
some  would  follow  our  advice  as  to  the  se- 
lection but  not  our  method  of  handling,  and 
come  to  grief,  and  some  others  might  follow 
it,  right  or  wrong. 

It  Tias  occurred  to  us,  however,  that  we 
mu^t  make  some  general  suggestions  that 
wifl  serve  in  a  measure  to  solve  the  problem 
for  intending  purchasers. 

In  the  first  place,  every  thing  depends  on 
whether  one  expects  to  produce  comb  or  ex- 
tracted honey;  whether  the  season  is  short, 
covering  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks,  or 
whettier  it  is  prolonged,  extending  over  some 
months.    Much  will  depend  on  the  markets. 

It  would  be  folly  to  produce  bulk  or  chunk 
comb  honey  and  attempt  to  sell  it  in  our 
Northern  States,  notwithstanding  such  prod- 
uct finds  ready  sale  in  Texas. 

Ag^ain^  some  markets  take  to  tall  sections. 
Some  Moll  accept  dark  buckwheat  comb  hon- 
ey, while  others  will  not  have  it  at  any  price. 
'  Some  teke  mainly  extracted. 

If  one  expects  to  keep  bees  in  some  one  of 
the  Northern  States  wnere  there  is  a  short 
flow  from  clover,  and  clover  only,  and  the 


market  for  comb  honey,  either  in  tall  or 
square  sections,  is  good,  we  would  recom- 
mend either  the  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hive 
with  plain  square  sections  or  the  Danzenba- 
ker  with  closed-end  frames  and  tall  sections. 
If  it  is  a  locality  where  the  nights  are  cool 
and  the  days  warm,  we  would  advise  the 
Danzenbaker  in  preference  to  the  other 
hives  with  open-end  frames.  If  our  pros- 
pective bee-keeper  has  made  bee-keeping  a 
special  study,  and  wishes  to  secure  a  gilt- 
edged  product,  we  would  advise  the  Danzen- 
baker throughout. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  has  had  consid- 
erable experience  in  keeping  bees,  and 
wishes  to  manage  a  series  ofoufyards  for  the 
production  of  either  comb  or  extracted  hon- 
ey, with  a  minimum  of  labor,  he  possibly 
would  do  well  to  adopt  the  divisible-brood- 
chamber  hive.  It  is  true  it  would  cost  some 
more  for  the  same  comb  surface^  yet  in  the 
hands  of  the  skilled  bee-keeper  it  will  pro- 
duce some  excellent  results.  But  if  foul  or 
black  brood,  or  any  other  brood  disease,  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  locality,  we  would  never 
think  of  adopting  such  a  hive;  for  if  one  is 
likely  to  get  one  of  these  diseases  in  his  api- 
ary, the  divisible-brood-chamber  proposition 
would  be  a  fright,  for  it  is  not  one  that  will 
permit  of  the  handling  of  all  its  frames  with 
economy  of  labor. 

If  our  prospective  bee-keeper  is  going  to 
locate  in  the  South  or  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  run  for  extracted  honey,  we  might  rec- 
ommend the  Jumbo  hive.  This  is  smndard 
in  every  respect,  though  it  is  2)^  inches  deep- 
er than  the  regular  uingstroth.  With  such 
a  hive  one  can  raise  an  immense  amount  of 
brood  and  bees,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be 
practically  a  non-swarmer  if  extracted  hon- 
ey is  produced. 

If  one  is  engaged  in  some  profession,  and 
can  be  at  his  yard  only  nights  and  mornings, 
and  wishes  to  raise  a  little  chunk  honey  for 
his  own  and  his  neighbors 'use,  we  would  rec- 
ommend the  ten-frame  Dovetailed  hive  with 
the  Hoffman  frame  for  extracting,  tiering  the 
same  up  two,  three,  and  even  four  stories. 
This  kind  of  proposition,  perhaps,  is  about 
as  nearly  automatic  as  any  one  can  adopt. 
There  will  be  little  or  no  trouble  from 
swarms,  and  one  can  do  all  the  work  neces- 
sary nights  and  mornings.  Indeed,  he  will 
not  need  to  go  near  the  nives  oftener  than 
once  a  week,  even  during  the  rush  of  the 
season.  These  three-story  hives  for  ex- 
tracting are  by  all  means  the  simplest  to  han- 
dle, and  for  the  ordinary  farmer  there  is 
nothing  better.  He  can  raise  his  own  hon- 
ey, and,  what  is  more,  will  probably  not  have 
to  be  called  from  the  harvest-field  to  take 
care  of  swarms.  When  the  season  is  entire- 
ly over  he  can  take  off  his  honey  in  the 
snape  of  solid  cards  of  full-sized  Langstroth 
frames,  and  then  cut  out  chunks  for  himself 
and  for  his  neighbors  whenever  he  chooses. 
If  he  stores  his  honey  in  a  warm  room  not 
subject  to  too  much  variation  his  neighbors 
will  come  mUes  and  miles  to  get  it,  because 
it  will  become  richer  and  meffower  as  it  be- 
comes older. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


Last  winter  I  fed  a  good  deal  of  alsike 
hay,  and  liked  it  exceedingly— as  did  the 
stock.  The  only  objection  1  nave  heard  to 
it  is  that  it  doesn't  yield  as  many  tons  to  the 
acre  as  red  clover. 

Texas  is  now  the  onion  State,  claiming  to 
produce  onions  as  good  as  the  bermuda  on- 
ion. With  6000  acres  devoted  to  the  fragrant 
bulb,  there  ought  to  be  a  still  further  increase 
of  the  honey  crop. 

White,  red,  yellow  sweet,  and  alsike  clo- 
ver and  raspberry  all  showed  first  bloom  on 
the  same  day,  June  5.  [Yellow  sweet  clover 
is  just  starting  in  our  locality,  and  the  bees 
are  working  on  it  strong.— ED.] 

Kramer  insists  that  it  is  not  enough  that  a 
colony  be  strong  and  queenless  to  smrt  good 
queen-cells,  but  that  a  colony  should  be 
cnosen  which  shows  itself  in  the  right  humor 
by  having  already  started  cells  of  its  own  ac- 
cord.    [Kramer  is  probably  right.— Ed.] 

Sections  should  be  perfectly  square,  and 
the  foundation  in  them  should  be  cut  per- 
fectly square,  just  as  E.  D.  Townsend  says, 
p.  365.  But  the  danger  of  having  one  corner 
of  the  foundation  strike  against  the  side  of 
the  section  is  greatiy  reduced  by  using  a  bot- 
tom starter. 

L.  S.  Crawshaw,  British  Bee  Journal,  69, 
says  the  swarming  trait  **  is  of  value,  even  if 
only  for  the  purpose  of  increase."  L.  S. 
Crawshaw,  I  like  you,  but  please  don't  talk 
foolishness.  Swarming  eliminated,  we  could 
increase  as  much  or  as  little  as  desired,  and 
always  from  choice  stock. 

You  ASK,  Mr.  Editor,  if  I  am  sure  cork 
chips  are  ever  so  much  better  than  blocks  of 
wood  for  bees'  watering-places,  p.  357.  Oh, 
my!  just  try  them  once,  and  you  will  never 
ask  such  a  question.  Neither  did  they  cost 
me  a  cent.  Grocers  who  get  them  as  pack- 
ing for  grapes  are  glad  to  have  me  take  them 
out  of  the  way. 

G.  Lehzen,  the  veteran  German  authority, 
says,  Deutsche  Imker,  381,  that  bees  are  more 
diligent  after  being  hauled.  If  any  one 
douDts  this,  let  him  trundle  a  colony  on  a 
wheelbarrow  for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  and 
he  will  notice  the  difference  the  next  day. 
But  in  the  next  breath  the  beginner  is  told 
to  refrain  from  continually  disUirbing  bees. 

Please  tell  us  how  many  sections  an 
hour  can  be  filled  by  the  ipelted-wax  plan. 
[We  have  put  in  full  sheets  with  meltea  wax 
at  the  rate  of  200  an  hour.  Mr.  G.  J.  Yoder, 
when  following  his  plan  of  fastening  the 
sheet  at  the  top  and  two-thirds  the  way  down 
the  sides,  as  described  in  the  April  1st  issue 
last  year,  is  able  to  fill  3000  sections  in  one 
day  and  put  them  in  the  supers.— Ed.] 


A  German  trick  with  robbers  is  to  close 
the  entrance  with  mud  or  clay  and  then 
thrust  a  lead-pencil  into  it  to  malce  a  passage 
for  a  single  bee.  [This  looks  as  if  it  might 
work. — Ed.] 

An  experienced  hand,  with  a  Daisy  foun- 
dation fastener,  cftn  put  top  and  bottom  start- 
ers in  se,ctions,  ana  fill  them  in  a  T  super 
(not  separatoring) ,  at  the  rate  of  24  sections 
(48  starters')  every  5  minutes,  and  keep  it  up 
all  day. 

Referring  to  SWan  Anderson's  experi- 
ence, p.  320,  a  correspondent  wants  to  know 
whether  it  is  a  defect  of  the  artificial  stone 

Eress  to  have  the  foundation  worked  by  the 
ees  into  drone  comb.    I  don't  know.    With 
the  incipient  cells  of  the  same  size,  I  should 
*  expect  the  same  result  in  the  finished  comb, 
no  matter  how  the  foundation  might  be  made. 

Wesley  Foster,  p.  333,  says  the  bottom- 
starter  in  a  section  should  not  be  over  ]4.  inch. 
I  have  good  success  with  f^  inch.  But  I  use 
thin  foundation.  Perhaps  he  uses  extra  thin. 
[Say,  you  fellows  are.  splitting  hairs  fine.  If 
a  starter  is  made  of  "  extra-thm  "  foundation, 
perhaps  %  inch  would  be  high  enough;  and 
possibly  H  would  be  too  high.  If  one  used 
an  ordinary  "thin  super,"  then  ^  would 
not  be  too  high,  perhaps. — Ed.] 

I  WISH  I  had  known  enough,  when  giving 
the  plan  of  uniting  by  setting  one  colony 
over  another  with  newspaper  between,  to 
utter  a  caution  that  the  upper  colony  should 
not  be  in  an  excited  conaition.  An  esteem- 
ed correspondent  put  a  freshly  hived  swarm 
thus  over,  and  it  was  promptly  smothered  to 
death.  I  generally  punch  a  very  small  hole 
through  tne  paper;  but  I  don't  think  that 
would  have  saved  it.  A  swarm  is  in  a  very 
excited  condition,  and  needs  a  great  abun- 
dance of  air.  If  the  colony  had  been  put 
over  the  swarm  it  would  have  been  all  right. 

Wm.  Findlav  says  his  bees  build  down 
comb  with  deep  space  and  opening,  front 
and  rear  (Blank  fashion),  and  wants  to  know 
how  to  make  a  bottom-rack  to  prevent  build- 
ing down.  Just  now  the  favorite  is  a  plain 
ladder.  The  two  sides,  running  from  iront 
to  rear,  are  17  <  H>^  y4.  Cross-pieces  (nail- 
ed on  the  j^-in.  side  of  the  sides  are  10>^  X 
>^X3^.  with  a  K-in.  space  between  them. 
This  for  an  eight-frame  hive.  Possibly  a 
shorter  rack  might  do,  leaving  more  open 
space  in  front,  but  I  haven't  tried  it.  [While 
we  understand  just  exactly  how  your  rack  is 
made,  we  think  it  would  be  better  if  you 
would  send  us  by  express  one  of  them  so 
that  we  can  have  an  engraving  of  it  made. — 
Ed.]  ^ 

Mr.  Editor,  that  divided  skirt  you  speak 
about  photographing,  p.  374,  wouldn't  show 
in  a  photograph— at  least  not  as  worn  in  this 
locality.  The  divided  skirt  simply  takes  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  petticoat,  worn  with  an 
outer  skirt  over  it.  But  if  I  were  a  woman 
there  would  be  no  outer  skirt  on  a  hot  day. 
[Even  if  the  outer  skirt  is  not  worn,  the  di- 
vided part,  as  usually  made,  is  n«at  and  be- 
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coimitg,  and  on  a  hot  day  we  see  no  reason 
v\iy  our  women  folks  who  have  to  do  with 
bees  should  not  be  willine  to  wear  it,  espe- 
cially when  accompanied  by  a  male  relative. 
One  thing  sure,  and  that  is,  the  men  folks 
would  never  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  in- 
convenience of  a  long  skirt,  to  say  nothing 
of  stings.— Ed.] 

An  easy  way  to  make  a  nucleus  for  a  be- 
dnner  who  doesn't  want  to  look  for  a  queen: 
From  a  full  colony  in  hive  A,  take  one  or  two 
frames  of  brood  with  adhering  bees  and  i)ut 
into  an  empty  hive  B,  adding  a  frame  with 
some  honey.  Set  B  in  place  of  A,  and  set  A 
where  you  want  your  nucleus  to  remain. 
Four  days  later,  if  eggs  are  found  in  B  take 
all  but  one  or  two  frames  with  adhering  bees 
from  A  to  put  in  B,  and  your  nucleus  is  left 
in  A.  If  no  eggs  are  found  in  B,  let  the  hives 
swap  places,  and  there  you  are  with  yoiu* 
nucleus  in  B.  [Could  not  that  same  begin- 
ner save  time  by  finding  the  queen  in  the 
first  place  rather  than  go  through  all  this 
hive  manipulation,  especially  should  Her 
Majestv  get  into  the  wrong  hive?  Of  course, 
we  understand  it  is  not  easy  for  a  beginner 
to  find  the  oueen;  but  if  he  is  going  to  do 
any  thing  with  bees  at  all  he  had  better  learn 
first  as  well  as  last  how  she  looks,  and  how 
to  locate  her  in  the  hive.  He  can  scarcely 
keep  bees  unless  he  does. — Ed.] 

Td  like  to  believe  that  W.  M.  Whitney  is 
right  in  thinking  that  sufficient  ventilation 
wul  always  overcome  the  tendency  to  greasy 
sections,  p.  362.  The  Funics  were  the  worst 
bees  I  ever  had  in  that  respect.  I  reaUy  won- 
der if  the  grease  could  have  been  ventilated 
out  of  their  sections.  [Now  that  you  recall 
it,  we  remember  very  distinctly  mat  there 
was  a  general  complaint  against  Funics  be- 
cause me  capping  of  their  honey  was  so  dirty- 
looking  —  apparently  travel-stained.  We 
remember  very  distmctly  that  the  combs  of 
two  or  three  colonies  we  tested  looked  dirty, 
and  the  cappings  themselves  presented  any 
thing  but  an  mviting  appearance,  even  though 
the  noney  itself  was  clover  and  basswo<Ki. 
The  significant  fact  was  that  other  colonies 
of  Italians  and  Camiolans  under  like  condi- 
tions showed  white  cappings.  We  say  **  hke 
conditions,"  because,  so  far  as  we  can  re- 
member, tnev  were  the  same.  Like  Dr.  Mil- 
ler we  would  doubt  whether  sufficient  ven- 
tilation would  change  this  trait  in  Funics.— 
Ed.] 

E.  D.  Townsend,  I  don't  wonder  that  yotu* 
sections  swelled  if  you  poured  water  into  the 
groove  from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle.  We 
use  a  fountain  syringe  to  wet  ours,  the  water 
very  hot,  pinching  tne  rubber  tube  with  the 
thumb  ana  fingers  so  as  to  allow  a  very  small 
stream  of  water  that  wets  just  the  groove 
and  nothing  else.  Even  this  makes  the  sec- 
tions swell  enough  to  make  them  ik^ht  in  the 
crate,  so  one  encTof  the  crate  must  be  loosen- 
ed to  get  them  out  easily.  We  have  wet 
many  thousands  in  this  way  with  great  satis- 
faction. [When  we  visited  L.  A.  Aspinwall 
a  year  ago  he  showed  us  a  little  trick  of  the 


trade  of  how  to  run  hot  steam  through  the 
grooves  of  the  sections.  He  puts  a  shallow 
pan  with  a  httle  water  in  it  on  the  stove. 
This  pan  is  a  little  less  in  length  than  the 
section  blanks  before  being  folded.  When 
the  water  is  boiling  hot  and  steaming  well, 
two  or  three  handnils  of  sections  are  placed 
lengthwise  on  their  edges,  across  the  top  of 
the  pan.  There  should  be  enough  of  them 
to  cover  the  entire  pan.  The  steam  will  now 
rise  up  through  the  grooves  of  each  section 
in  the  course  of  a  minute.  They  may  now 
be  taken  off,  when  they  can  be  lolded  with 
perfect  safety,  and  without  any  swelling  of 
the  joints.  Mr.  Aspinwall  showed  us  that  it 
is  really  quicker,  and  far  better  in  results, 
than  any  not  or  cold  water  poured  along  the 
grooves,  for  the  reason  the  steam  rises  al- 
most instantly  tiirough  the  inside  of  the  tri- 
angular grooves  in  the  sections.  Hot  steam 
so  applied  is  a  great  deal  better  than  hot  wa- 
ter, oecau^  it  does  not  raise  the  grain  on  the 
outside  of  the  section.  Of  course  a  kerosene- 
stove  might  be  used  for  heating  the  water  in 
a  workshop.— Ed.] 

"We  keep  com  and  soaked  oats  constant- 
ly before  the  fowls,"  page  353.  Bro.  A.  I., 
how  long  can  you  keep  that  ifp  without  mak- 
ing them  too  fat  to  lay  well?  [Well,  doctor, 
we  have  kept  it  up  in  Florida,  and  kept  it  up 
here  in  Ohio,  for  the  last  two  years,  and! 
think  we  get  about  as  many  eggs  as  those 
who  go  to  the  trouble  of  feeding  their  chick- 
ens regularly  two  or  three  times  a  day.  If 
they  are  permitted  to  get  very  hungry,  and 
then  given  all  they  can  **cram,"  I  presume 
they  sometimes  overeat;  but  where  they 
have  the  grain  so  they  can  go  to  it  at  any 
time,  my  opinion  is  that  they  seldom  gorge 
themselves.  I  have  always  fed  the  wheat 
with  the  com  and  oats  until  the  present  sea- 
son here  in  Ohio;  but  when  wheat  got  to  be 
so  expensive  I  gave  them  only  the  com  and 
oats  to  see  what  the  result  would  be,  and  I 
find  they  lay  as  many  eggs,  or  at  least  near- 
ly as  many,  as  when  they  nad  the  wheat  also. 
Where  they  can  have  their  choice  they  seem 
to  prefer  wneat;  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  make 
out,  they  use  two  bushels  of  wheat  to  one  of 
com,  and,  say,  one  of  oats.  A  few  of  the 
old  hens  get  to  be  pretty  fat;  but  my  strain 
of  Leghorns  that  I  nad  down  in  Florida— 
those  that  have  some  game  blood,  and  espe- 
cially where  they  have  large  yards,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  where  they  are  permitted  to  go  out- 
side of  the  yard,  and  ramble  through  the 
woods,  seldom  get  too  fat.  If  confined  to  a 
smaller  inclosure  I  think  it  might  not  have 
worked  as  well;  but  it  is  a  very  great  saving 
of  time  to  have  nothing  to  do  wtfli  the  feed- 
ing. You  know  I  am  working  for  a  plan, 
doctor,  where  there  will  be  "  nothing  to  do 
but  gather  the  eggs."  And,  by  the  way,  my 
experience  has  been  that,  where  hens  are 
fea  just  so  much  every  day,  sooner  or  latw 
somebody  forgets  to  feed  them.  I  have  no- 
ticed that  whenever  the  poultry  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  food  the  owner  is  sure  to  **  suffer  " 
also  in  a  lack  of  the  usual  output  of  eggs.— 
A.  L  R.] 
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NOTES  FROM  CANADA 

By  R.  F.  Holtermann. 

comb-honey  losses  in  shipment  and  their 
effect  on  the  trade. 
The  footnote,  May  1,  page  262,  is  timely. 
When  the  dealer's  profits  vanish  as  a  resiut 
of  breakage  he  does  not  feel  like  making  an- 
other investment.  A  dealer  must  also  make 
a  profit  in  proportion  to  his  risk.  This  profit 
must  largely  come  out  of  the  producer.  Less- 
en the  risk  and  the  net  proceeds  to  the  pro- 
ducer will  increase. 

FOUL-BROOD-INSPECTION  WORK  IN  CANADA. 

The  foul-brood  situation  in  Ontario  is  a 
burning  subject.  It  appears  that,  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  the  Ontario  government 
has  practically  decided  that,  except  in  ag- 
gravated cases,  the  inspectors  are  not  to  go 
out  until  May  15,  and  then  for  only  a  limited 
number  of  days.  The  idea  was  that  foul 
brood  in  its  early  stages  can  not  readily  be 
detected  until  brooding  is  carried  on  rather 
extensively.  This  is  quite  true;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  disease  may  be  spread  very 
much  by  neglected  colonies  that  nave  dwin- 
dled or  diecC  and  that  have  diseased  honey 
which  may  be  robbed  out.  If  one  or  the 
other  plan  had  to  be  followed  it  is  just  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  early  inspection  would 
not  do  more  good  than  me  later  one.  At 
first  thought  the  former  would  appear  to  me 
to  be  preferable,  because  foul  brood  would 
likely  be  discovered  in  the  hives  already 
mentioned,  and  robbing  prevented.  Again, 
the  careless  bee-keeper  without  inspection 
uses  for  swarms  the  combs  upon  which  the 
bees  have  perished,  and  this  would  be  pre- 
vented. Even  when  there  is  but  little  brood 
in  the  hive,  badly  diseased  colonies  could 
be  detected.  It  would  be  only  the  slightly 
affected  colonies  that  might  pass  muster. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Canadian  Bee  Jour- 
nal and  many  of  its  writers  in  upholding 
early  inspection;  and  with  a  Provincial  apia- 
rist now  appointed,  whpse  duty  it  should  be 
to  advise  upon  such  matters,  we  may  see  a 
good  apicultural  policy  develop.  The  pres- 
ent stand  taken  by  the  Provincial  govern- 
ment, that  only  12500  be  spent  this  summer 
for  foul-brood  inspection,  is  also  a  mistake. 
A  wealthy  province  like  Ontario  can  well  af- 
ford to  spend  $10,000  in  a  season  if,  by  that 
expenditure,  foul  brood  can  be  brought  un- 
der control  more  quickly.  There  are  por- 
tions of  this  province  in  which  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  foul  brood  exists,  but  which 
have  not  been  inspected,  owing  to  lack  of 
men  and  means.  This  should  not  be.  We 
are,  of  course,  quite  ready  to  give  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  credit 
for  the  increase  within  three  years  of  the 
grant  for  this  work  from  $600  to  $2500  per 
annum,  but  it  is  not  yet  enough. 

Jacob  Alpaugh,  one  of  the  inspectors,  said 
recently  that  we  needed  a  thousand  inspec- 
tors. When  I  demurred  he  said,  "Years ago 
you  and  a  lot  of  others  opposed  my  views 
given  in  convention,  but  you  had  to  come  to 


it."  I  admit  that;  but  I  do  not  expect  to 
change  my  views  m  this :  I  would  appoint 
no  man  who  is  not  competent,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  at  present  one  thousand  good  men  could 
not  be  found.  The  Ontario  Bee-keepers' 
Association  could  well  devote  some  time  at 
its  next  meeting  in  Toronto,  in  November, 
to  a  discussion  as  to  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  a  foul-brood  inspector  should 
carry  out  his  duties,  and  by  all  means  let  lay- 
men take  part.  Any  thing  that  will  not  stand 
the  li^t  of  cool  deliberate  debate  and  rea- 
soning should  be  eliminated.  No  one  need 
be  ashamed  to  learn  in  this  matter.  The  best 
of  us  make  mistakes,  and  all  should  be  open 
to  advice  given  in  a  proper  way.  A  wise 
man  wiU  fmlow  advice  given  in  even  an  im- 
proper spirit  if  such  advice  is  sound. 

THE  SEASON'S  PROSPECTS. 

At  this  date.  May  27,  the  season  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Ontario,  and,  in  fact,  over  a  very  large 
portion  of  Canada,  has  been  decidedly  baclc- 
ward,  with  very  much  rain.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  my  apiaries,  even  in  backward 
seasons,  tiie  fruit-bloom  is  always  over,  and 
the  bees  robbing  at  this  date.  At  present, 
however,  plum  blossom  is  |ust  over;  me  cher- 
ry and  plum  are  in  full  swmg,  and  the  apple- 
blossoms  are  only  just  begmning  to  open. 
This  means  that  fruit  blossom  will  extend 
over  the  first  week  in  June,  at  least.  Ow- 
ing to  the  favorable  winter  and  wet  spring, 
white,  idsike,  and  red  clover  are  in  the  very 
best  condition.  The  basswoods  have  not  yet 
unfolded  their  story  as  to  the  number  of 
blossom-buds  they  will  bear;  but  a  dry  faU  is 
not  favorable  for  the  setting  of  many  bass- 
wood-buds  for  the  following  sununer. 

A  very  much  larger  area  of  land  is  likely 
to  be  devoted  to  the  growth  of  buckwheat 
This  is  owing  to  continued  rain,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty the  farmers  have  had  in  getting  on 
their  land  for  seeding  purposes.  With  us, 
buckwheat  need  not  be  sown  until  the  first 
week  in  July. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  apicultural  outlook, 
and  it  seems  rather  favorable.  We  may  get 
a  dry  sununer  following  the  wet  spfing,  for 
such  is  very  often  the  case. 

When  we  examine  the  condition  of  bees, 
however,  the  outlook  is  not  so  favorable. 
Colonies  packed  on  their  sununer  stands,  and 
with  plenty  of  stores,  have  kept  fairly  well 
abreast  of  vegetation.  Unpacked  bees,  how- 
ever, and  particularly  those  that  have  been 
at  all  scarce  of  stores,  or  if  they  have  stood 
in  exposed  places,  have  not  buUt  up  well. 
Inactivity  of  the  worker-bees,  since  there 
have  been  few  good  days  for  the  bees  to  work, 
has  resulted  in  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the 
queen.  We  know^  of  course,  that  the  fairest 
outlook  may  end  m  empty  supers.  On  the 
other  hand,  unfavorable  conditions  may  re- 
sult in  a  rapid  change  and  a  bumper  crop. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  a  colony  has  been 
known  to  gain  24  lbs.  in  one  day  in  a  clover 
flow.  Heat,  moisture,  and  electricity  in  the 
atmosphere,  combined  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  bloom  and  bees,  can  give  wonder- 
ful results  in  a  very  short  time. 
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BEE-KEEPING    AMONG 
THE  ROCKIES. 

By  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 

With  the  rapid  spread  of  Fletcherism  we 
hope  to  see  the  dislike  for  candied  honey  go. 
The  thorough  chewing  wUl  make  a  melting- 
tank  of  the  mouth,  and  oiu*  efforts  at  keep- 
ing honey  liquid  will  not  be  necessary. 

BIG  HONEY  CROP. 

Mr.  Dow,  p.  344,  June  1,  says  that  in  Mass- 
achusetts they  do  not  get  yields  of  200  Or 
more  pounds  of  comb  honey  per  hive.  We 
do  not  get  them  here  either.    The  average 

r'eld  would  be  a  good  deal  under  50  lbs.  If 
could  average  S)  lbs.  of  comb  honey  per 
hive,  bee-keeping  would  be  a  very  profftaole 
business  here  in  Colorado.  Fifty  pounds  in 
Massachusetts  is  much  better  than  the  same 
yield  in  Colorado. 

HOLDING  FOR  BETTER  PRICES. 

The  experience  of  western  bee-keepers  is 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  hold  honey  for  a  rise 
in  price.  The  honey  that  is  sold  in  August 
ana  September  brings  the  best  figures  when 
tile  average  of  several  years  is  taken.  There 
are  bee-keepers  who  have  lost  amounts  run- 
ning into  thousands  the  last  few  years  by 
holding  their  honey.  The  sooner  we  can 
get  our  honey  ready  for  shipment  the  better, 
and  then  sell  for  a  fair  figure.  No  one  can 
blame  us  if  we  try  to  sell,  and  fail.  There 
were  a  few  such  out  here  last  year.  Then 
some  counted  on  the  local  market  being  bet- 
ter; but  honey  went  down,  and  that  hardly 
stimulated  consumption  enough  to  clear  up 
the  honey  on  hand. 

WAX-PRESSES  AND  PROPOUS. 

With  the  increased  use  of  wax-presses  our 
beeswax  will  contain  more  propolis  than  it 
formeriy  did  when  high  pressure  was  not 
used,  since  beeswax  is  used  in  so  many 
commercial  articles  that  are  injured  by  the 
presence  of  any  propolis.,  it  behooves  the 
bee-keeper  to  consider  the  importance  of 
having  a  clear  wax  if  cheaper  substitutes  are 
not  adopted.  The  presence  of  propolis  is  in- 
dicated m  several  ways— by  a  grayish  color, 
and  lack  of  polish  surface  when  rubbed. 
The  wax  is  more  crumbly,  and  is  not  so  firm 
and  brittle.  A  maker  of  floor  polish  had  con- 
siderable trouble  with  the  polish  sticking  to 
the  shoes  when  walking  over  the  floor.  We 
traced  the  trouble  to  the  wax,  which  showed 
signs  of  containing  propolis.  When  a  fine 
clear  beeswax  was  used  the  trouble  was 
overcome.  The  price  of  beeswax  is  kept  up 
very  largely  by  its  use  in  polishes,  candles, 
etc.,  and  the  matter  of  supplying  the  trade 
with  a  pure  article  is  highly  important  to 
bee-keepers. 

rSome  extensive  producers  use  a  large  vat 
of  Doiling  water  for  melting  the  combs  out  of 
frames.  In  this  way  the  wires  are  not 
broken  and  the  frames  are  cleaned  ready  for 


new  foundation.  But,  in  view  of  the  propo- 
hs  being  melted  from  the  frames  with  &e 
wax,  it  would  seem  the  wiser  plan  to  cut  tiie 
combs  from  the  frames,  wires  and  all,  and 
then  boil  the  frames  separately  at  another 
time  it  they  need  such  cleaning.  We  doubt 
whether  much  propolis  gets  mto  the  wax 
when  the  combs  alone  are  treated.— Ed.] 

PROSPECTS. 

In  most  localities  prospects  are  good  for  a 
fair  yield  of  honey.  The  spring  has  been 
backward,  but  frequent  rains  brought  out  the 
wUd  flowers,  furnishing  abundance  of  pollen, 
and  the  bees  have  built  up  very  rapidly  in 
spite  of  the  cool  cloudy  days.  Swarming 
commenced  around  Denver  a  little  about 
June  1.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  seven  and 
eight  combs  of  brood  in  the  hives  by  June 
12.  The  period  from  fruit  bloom  to  alfalfa 
bloom  is  usually  when  our  bees  lose;  but  the 
dandelions,  white  clover,  and  wild  flowers 
came  with  the  almost  daily  showers,  and  Hie 
bees  responded  by  collecting  an  abundance 
of  pollen  and  considerable  nectar.  I  never 
knew  the  colonies  to  be  in  better  condition 
for  the  harvest,  and,  though  the  loss  has  been 
far  heavier  than  usual,  Colorado  will  produce 
some  fine  comb  and  extracted  honey  if 
things  remain  favorable. 

THE  GROCER'S  PROFIT  ON  HONEY. 

Grocers  tell  me  that  they  can  not  do  busi- 
ness on  less  than  20  per  cent  margin.  Some 
figure  this  on  the  selling  price  and  some  on 
the  cost;  20  per  cent  on  me  selling  price  is 
25  per  cent  on  cost.  If  a  grocer  pays  12.75 
for  a  24- lb.  case  of  comb  honey  he  can  sell  it 
at  15  cts.  straight,  and  make  85  cts.  on  it, 
barring  all  loss  by  breakage  or  candying. 
This  is  31  per  cent  profit  to  the  grocer  on 
cost  price,  which  is  a  liberal  profit,  and  is  a 
much  larger  profit  than  grocers  make  on 
most  things.  Very  few  grocers,  I  find^are 
willing  to  nandle  comb  honey  if  it  costs  $3.00 
per  case,  or  12>^  cts.,  and  sells  at  15  cts., 
which  gives  them  a  20  per  cent  profit  on  cost 
price.  They  say  the  loss  from  candying  and 
breakage  is  too  great,  and* unless  a  larger 
profit  is  made  it  ooes  not  pay  to  handle  it  at 
all.  The  grocer  wiU  handle  honey  on  a  20- 
per-cent  margin  if  he  has  calls  for  it;  but  I 
find  that  not  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  people 
ever  eat  honey.  There  are  usually  one  or 
two  families  who  take  most  of  any  one  gro- 
cer's honey.  If  more  called  for  honey  the 
grocers  would  buy  more  liberally,  and  would 
be  content  with  a  smaller  margin.  The  way 
to  get  every  one  to  eating  honey  is  to  canvass 
from  house  to  house,  giving  away  samples. 
Another  plan  is  to  demons&ate  in  grocery 
stores,  giving  every  one  a  taste  who  comes 
in,  and  selling  the  honey  for  the  store  in 
which  you  demonstrate.  I  am  confident  the 
plan  would  win  in  the  end.  I  have  seen  the 
increased  sale  by  keeping  stores  supplied  the 
year  round  with  honey  displayed  in  a  prom- 
inent place.  Let  us  give  every  one  a  taste 
the  way  the  first  bees  returning  laden  do  ac- 
cording to  E.  L.  Pratt. 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH 

DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,   New  York. 

THE  HIVE  OR  THE  MAN. 

*  *  I  have  decided  to  gp  into  tbe  bee  business. 
Will  you  tell  me  which  is  the  best  hive  to 
use,  Mr.  Doolittle?  An  old  man  who  has 
kept  bees,  but  has  none  now,  tells  me  if  I 
start  witii  a  good  hive  my  bees  will  do  well, 
as  the  hive  used  has  much  to  do  with  any 
bee-keeper's  success.*' 

"Which  would  mean  that,  if  you  started 
with  the  Danzenbaker,  GaUup,  Dadant,  Hed- 
don,  Lansstroth,  or  some  other  good  hive, 
you  wouid  be  likely  to  meet  with  success,  no 
matter  how  poorly  you  attended  to  the  bees, 
nor  how  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
bee-keeping  you  were.  While  a  gooid  hive 
may  have  much  to  do  with  the  resiuts  of  bee- 
keeping, the  man  has  much  more  to  do  with 
the  success  or  failure.  Look  at  the  man  with 
his  choice  stock.  If  he  has  only  a  good  mod- 
em bam  to  house  them  in,  does  he  let  them 
care  for  themselves  otherwise  expecting  a 
profit  from  them?" 

"I  do  not  think  so." 

"No:  he  spares  no  pains  to  have  them 
properly  cared  for,  ana  gives  them  every 
chance  m  his  power  that  tends  toward  suc- 
cess. Yet  three  out  of  four  such  men  will 
expect  a  good  income  from  bees,  should  they 
get  a  *  bee  in  their  bonnet,*  if  they  only  have 
uiem  in  good  hives,  even  if  they  do  not  do 
more  than  to  hive  the  swarms,  if  any  issue, 
and  put  on  and  take  off  the  supers." 

"  But  this  old  man  told  me  if  1  had  my  bees 
in  good  hives  they  would  largely  take  care 
of  ffiemselves." 

"Which  but  shows  that  he  is  living  in  the 
past.  That  old  idea  that  *bees  work  for 
nothing  and  board  themselves  *  still  clings  to 
many  of  the  past  generation,  but  it  must  be 
banished  from  the  thoughts  of  the  one  who 
would  meet  with  success  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Successful  bee-keeping  means 
work,  and  intelligent  work  on  the  part  of  a 
man  who  has  biluns  enough  to  know  that  he 
must  leave  no  stone  unmmed  that  tends 
toward  success.  A  good  hive  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  man  is  a  power  which  rolls  up  tons 
of  honey,  and  shows  to  the  masses  that  there 
is  something  in  the  bee  business.  Such  a 
man  will  have  his  bees  in  readiness  for  the 
honey  harvest  when  it  comes,  and  do  things 
in  just  the  right  time  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults." 

"I  suppose  that  those  hives  which  you 
named  have  frames  in  them  which  are  mov- 
able, do  they  not?" 

"Certainly.  All  good  hives  have  movable 
frames." 

"What  advantage  has  a  movable-frame 
hive  over  box  hives?  or  over  hives  like  the 
Miner  patent,  which  have  guides  so  the  bees 
build  tneir  combs  straight  with  the  rows  of 
holes  in  the  top  leading  to  the  supers?" 

"Much,  every  way,  m  the  hands  of  a  skill- 
ed apiarist;  but  none  at  all  with  the  man  like 


the  one  who  has  been  advising  you  to  get  the 
best  hive,  for  he  would  never  haDole  the 
frames  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  being  able  u)  keep  good  queens 
in  all  his  colonies  at  all  times  bv  making  the 
strong  colonies  help  the  weak,  by  equalizing 
the  stores  where  a  part  of  the  colonies  were 
lacking,  by  being  able  to  make  his  increase 
as  he  desired  or  preventing  swarming  entire- 
ly, by  shaking  the  bees  from  their  combs  of 
brood  on  combs  without  brood,  etc." • 

"Do  bee-keepers  generally  practice  all 
these  things  which  you  have  enumerated?" 

"The  successful  ones  do.  What  are  mov- 
able frames  good  for  if  not  for  the  above  pur- 
poses? Still  I  must  admit  to  you  that  we 
nave  many  all  over  the  country  who  style 
themselves  bee-keepere  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  what  is  going  on  inside  of  the 
hives  during  the  whole  season.  If  you  are 
to  pattem  2ter  these,  instead  of  after  the 
successful  ones,  then  the  old  Miner  hive  is 
as  good  for  you  as  any  thing  you  can  have. 
Yes,  better;  for  you  will  not  nave  to  regret 
so  great  a  loss  of  cash  when  you  write  failure 
as  your  record,  after  your  bees  are  all  dead 
and  gone.  Following  such  a  plan  brings 
plenty  of  candidates  for  *  blasted  hopes.*  ** 

"But  I  did  not  suppose  there  was  so  much 
in  the  bee  business  to  make  it  a  success.*' 

"Now,  look  here.  You  are  a  dairyman,  I 
believe.** 

"Yes.  That  is,  I  keep  cows  for  a  living 
now,  and  I  wished  to  ada  bees  as  I  supposed 
tiiere  would  be  but  little  more  work.* 

"Ah!  I  see.  You  thought  that,  by  enter- 
ing the  ranks  of  apiculture,  you  could  save 
the  fuss  of  milking  the  cows  twice  a  day, 
carefully  straining  this  milk,  and  hauling  it 
to  the  creamery  or  the  cars,  feeding  and  wa- 
tering those  cows  during  the  winter  months, 
and  cfriving  them  to  andfrom  the  lot  at  each 
milking-time  during  the  summer.  The  av- 
erage successful  bee-keeper  does  not  spend 
the  time  on  ten  colonies  during  the  year 
that  you  spend  on  one  cow;  and  when  the 

Srofit  from  ten  colonies  is  compared  with 
lat  from  one  cow  the  chances  he  with  the 
bees,  taking  a  term  of  yeare  together.** 

"But  you  don't  intend  to  say  that  colonies 
need  overhauling  every  day,  do  you?" 

"  No,  not  that.  What  I  mean  is  that,  when 
there  is  need  of  looking  inside  of  the  hive, 
do  it,  and  just  at  the  right  time.  In  early 
spring  see  that  all  colonies  have  plenty  of 
honey;  and  when  pollen  becomes  plentiful 
see  that  all  have  good  queens.  Later  on,  see 
that  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  each  hive,  so 
that  the  swarming  fever  will  not  be  contract- 
ed. Put  on  supere  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  bloom  that  gives  a  surplus  of  nectar. 
Remove  the  sections  when  completed,  and 
be  sure  that  the  bees  have  plenty  of  stores 
for  winter,  and  that  they  are  properly  pre- 

Sared  for  their  long  winter's  nap  as  early  as 
le  first  of  October.  What  I  wisn  to  impress 
on  your  mind  is  this:  A  thorough  practical 
apiarist  will  succeed  with  almost  any  of  the 
hives  in  use  by  the  up-to-date  bee-keepere, 
while  a  careless  slipshod  man  will  not  pay 
his  way  with  the  best  hive  ever  invented." 
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EXTENSIVE   EXTRACTED-HONEY   PRO- 
DUCTION. 


A  Full  Power  Equipment  at  Each  Apiary; 
a  Valuable  Article. 


BY  E.  M.  GIBSON. 


On  page  273,  May  1,  Mr.  Sires  asks,  "Why 
can  we  not  have  more  articles  from  the  large 
honey-producers,  describing  the  equipment 
used  in  operating  and  handling  bees  and 
honey  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  honey-houses, 
extracting-houses,  etc.?"  No  doubt  99  out  of 
every  100  would  answer.  "Lack  of  time." 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  be  classed  among 
the  large  producers  of  honey;  but  I  have 
three  apiaries,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an 
eight-frame  extractor  with  power  attach- 
ments. I  have  not  had  the  engine  installed 
in  mv  last  house  built  last  winter;  but  I  have 
the  foundation  built,  and  aU  the  necessary 
arrangements  made  to  receive  it.  I  can  see 
no  economy  in  hauling  machinery  back  and 
forth.  I  also  have  every  other  appliance  to 
equip  each  house.  When  I  start  for  an  out- 
apiary,  about  all  I  have  to  think  of  is  the 
lunch-box  which  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  never  to  forget. 

I  have  rock  foundations  for  my  enmnes, 
buiit  from  the  cellar  bottom  up  to  the  floor, 
with  bolts  five  feet  long  imbedded  in  the 
rock,  and  fastened  to  the  skid  which  the  en- 
gines are  built  on.  Above  the  floor  is  con- 
c.^te,  17  to  20  inches  high,  and  large  enough 
to  accommodate  amply  the  engine.  The  en- 
gine raised  above  the  floor  is  more  easily 
watched,  to  see  that  the  sight  oil-cup  does 
not  get  empty,  to  clean^  etc. 

I  do  not  use  the  device  sent  out  with  the 
extractors  for  tightening  or  loosening  the 
belt  I  have  a  pmley,  the  kind  used  for  win- 
dow-weights, fastened  to  the  rafters  over- 
head, directly  over  the  idler  on  the  extract- 
or, and  another  pulley^  also  fastened  to  the 
same  rafters  directly  m  line  with  the  first 
pulley.  A  rope  is  attached  to  the  idler,  and 
passed  through  the  before-mentioned  pulley, 
and  down  to  a  foot  pedal  easily  in  reach  of 
the  foot  of  the  decapper,  who  can  manipu- 
late the  idler  with  ooth  hands  full.  The 
idler  is  put  on  so  that  the  belt  is  tightened 
from  the  under  side.  On  the  floor  is  fasten- 
ed a  ratchet  so  the  belt  can  be  made  as  tight 
as  desired.  When  the  decapper  has  three 
frames  ready  for  the  extractor,  and  is  about 
to  start  on  the  fourth,  he  can  kick  the  pedal 
out  of  the  ratchet;  and  by  the  time  the  fourth 
one  is  ready  the  extractor  will  have  slowed 
down  to  about  the  right  speed  for  the  opera- 
tor to  reach  the  brake  and  reverse  the  bas- 
kets, when  the  foot  agam  tightens  the  belt. 
When  the  seventh  frame  is  ready,  and  the 
operator  is  about  to  start  the  eighth,  the 
pedal  is  again  kicked  off  and  the  machine 


left  to  slow  down;  and,  if  not  9uite  stopped 
when  the  eighth  frame  is  finished,  win  be 
running  so  slowly  that  but  little  effort  will 
be  reqiured  to  stop  it. 

COMBS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  REVERSED  MORE  THAN 
ONCE. 

Here  is  the  place  to  digress  long  enough 
to  correct  Dr.  C.  C.  Mifler  and  A.  I.  Root 
in  relation  to  reversing  the  baskets  more 
than  once  to  prevent  breaking  the  combs. 
Tills  idea  looks  feasible  in  theory,  but  does 
not  work  in  practice. '  But  few  if  any  will  be- 
lieve this,  however,  without  testing  it.  The 
discovery  was  made  by  us  by  accident  since 
using  the  power  extractor.  Since  reading 
an  artide  by  A.  I.  Root  several  years  ago  on 
that  topic  1  have  practiced  this  plan  with 
new  combs.  Last  summer  the  person  oper- 
ating the  machine,  which  was  filled  with  new 
combs,  forgot  to  use  the  foot  pedal,  and  the 
machine  got  under  full  speed.  The  operator 
thought  the  combs  would  be  ruined,  but,  to 
his  surprise,  not  a  comb  was  injured.  We 
then  gave  the  matter  a  test  both  ways,  and 
broke  far  less  combs  by  reversing  but  once 
than  by  two  or  more  times. 

I  think  this  can  be  accounted  for  in  two 
ways.  First,  in  reversing  the  baskets  sev- 
eral times  the  combs  are  bent  back  and  forth 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  weakened; 
secondj  in  once  reversing  the  body  of  the 
honey  itself  on  the  reverse  side  through  the 
action  of  the  centrifugal  force,  it  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  support  and  stiffen  the  cell  walls,  and 
this  helps  to  support  the  entire  comb.  A 
demonstration  of  file  facts  can  be  made  by 
any  one,  as  the  honey  season  is  at  hand. 

I  hope  some  one  will  give  the  matter  a  fair 
trial,  using  combs  of  the  same  age,  filled  and 
capped  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  (decap- 
ping  weakens  combs  to  some  extent) ,  and, 
if  possible,  use  a  power-driven  extractor, 
letting  the  machine  run  to  its  hmit  in  each 
case.  This  will  give  the  same  speed  in  each 
trial  more  evenly  than  can  be  done  by  hand. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Sires*  inquiries,  1  would 
say  I  do  not  use  storage-tanks.  The  extractor 
stands  on  ^e  floor,  and  the  honey-gate  is 
left  open  while  extracting.  The  honey  passes 
through  a  hole  in  the  floor  on  to  a  strainer 
covenng  the  whole  top  of  a  tank  holding 
2500  lbs.  From  here  it  is  drawn  into  cans, 
and  the  tops  screwed  down  with  a  screw-top 
wrench.  I  allow  my  honey  to  ripen  in  the 
hives  instead  of  in  storage-tanks. 

Some  one  may  make  the  objection  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  put  money  into  machinery  to 
lie  idle  nine  months  out  of  twelve.  How 
about  the  farmers  of  the  country,  who  have 
millions  invested  in  implements  which  they 
use  but  a  few  weeks  during  the  whole  year, 
and  yet  tiiey  would  not  think  of  going  back 
to  old  methods.  I  know  of  bee-keepers  in 
this  State  who  are  in  the  business  to  stay, 
who  are  still  using  old  home-made  rattle-traps 
for  extractors  from  which  the  combs  haye  to 
be  taken  out  and  turned;  old  dilapidated 
hives  of  different  sizes  in  the  same  apiary; 
gunny  sacks  for  honey-houses;  tin  cans  for 
smokers,  and  scores  of  other  just  as  ridicr 
lous  makeshifts. 
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GASOLINE  POWER  VS.  HAND  POWER. 

They  say  figures  will  not  lie.  Let  us  try  a 
few  I  pay  my  male  help  $50.00  a  month  and 
board,  and  presume  that  is  the  average  wages 
over  the  country.    At  the  present  prices  of 

S revisions  and  the  extra  work  entailed,  I 
link  14.00  per  week  would  not  be  too  much 
for  board.  Extracting  will  last  two  and  a 
half  or  three  months— call  it  two  and  a  half, 
and  we  have  the  sum  of  $165.  An  up-to-date 
laree-sized  eight-frame  extractor  with  power 
attachments  will  cost  $51.00;  gasoline-engine 
to  drive  it,  160.00.  Freight  on  both,  if  you 
are  as  far  from  the  manufacturers  as  I,  will 
cost  125.00,  making  1136.  A  man  can  do 
other  work  than  turn  the  extractor;  but  it 
will  be  readily  conceded  that  one  helper 
could  be  dispensed  with  in  an  apiary  of  250 
or  300  colonies  of  bees  if  it  were  not  for  run- 
ning the  extractor;  so  we  are  paying  $165  for 
the  season's  work  of  running  the  extractor, 
which  is  the  hardest  job  about  the  house,  ex- 
cept perhaps,  the  handling  of  the  f  Uled  cases. 
After  the  season's  work  is  over,  your  man 
and  the  money  you  have  paid  him  are  gone, 
and,  on  the  other  hand.  $136  has  been  paid 
out  for  machinery,  adding  a  mere  pittance 
for  oil  and  gasoline;  and  if  you  have  used 
vour  machines  as  you  should  they  are  prac- 
tically as  good  as  new.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  gasohne  the  engines  do  consume.  The 
amounl  is  so  trifling  that  I  have  not  taken 
the  time  to  test  it.  I  have  used  one  of  my 
eneines  and  extractors  two  years.  I  was  ex- 
amining them  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  could 
not  see  that  the  bearings  were  worn  at  aU; 
and  if  I  were  offered  new  ones  for  them  I 
would  not  go  to  the  trouble  to  change  for 
the  difference  unless  new  inventions  had 
been  added  to  enhance  their  worth. 

Some  say  there  are  too  many  failures  to 
have  so  much  money  invested;  but  my  ex- 
perience has  been  that  a  business  that  does 
not  pay  to  do  well  does  not  pay  to  do  at  aU. 
Perhaps  one  will  not  realize  so  large  a  per 
cent  on  the  money  invested  as  some  of  the 
Standard  Oil  or  Steel  men;  but  if  one  keeps 
abreast  of  the  times,  gets  started  right,  and 
keeps  right,  and  has  nis  dish  nght  side  up 
when  it  does  rain  porridge  (or  honey),  one 
will  average  up  pretty  well  with  the  most  of 
business  ventures;  and  if  not,  something  is 
wrong.  That  person  has  missed  his  calUng, 
and  had  better  seek  some  other  vocation. 
Jamul,  Cal.,  May  18. 

[What  Mr.  Gibson  says  regarding  the  value 
of  power  extractors  and  their  economy  over 
hand  extractors  is  borne  out  by  the  statements 
of  other  users  of  power-driven  machines; 
for  there  are  some  four  or  five  dozen  bee- 
keepers in  the  United  States  to-day  who  take 
their  honey  in  the  same  wholesale  manner. 
Those  who  have  written  in  say  that  there  is 
nnt  only  a  larger  output  of  honey  from  each 
comb-that  is,  cleaner  combs  after  extract- 
•ri^--but  there  is  a  marked  economy  m  the 
^of  nf  securing  the  product, 
'^''in  ttif^tte?  of  tiie  cost  of  production 

in  "**;_'/*"   *;«„r<^«  cjrenerallv  as  our  crreat- 


duced  by  machinery,  it  pays  well  to  use  it 
But  this  is  not  all.  Competent  help  very 
often  can  not  be  secured  at  any  price.  Bees 
are  neglected,  swarming  follows,  with  the 
result  mat  tons  and  tons  of  honey  are  wast- 
ed that  might  have  been  taken.  While  the 
initial  cost  of  a  power  outfit  is  a  great  deal 
larger  than  that  of  a  hand  power^  me  former 
win  generally  pay  for  itself  the  first  year,  for 
Mr.  Gibson's  figures  are  not  unusual. 

Our  correspondent  brings  out  the  question 
whether  it  pays  to  reverse  often  during  the 

Erocess  of  extracting,  or  to  reverse  only  once. 
[e  presents  a  couple  of  good  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  This  is  a  live  question, 
and  we  should  Uke  to  have  some  of  our  ex- 
tensive producers  tell  us  what  their  experi- 
ence has  been. 

Our  correspondent  also  brings  up  another 
question  that  is  egually  vital— whether  it  pays 
to  put  in  a  large  investment  that  will  be  used 
on^  two  or  three  months  in  a  year,  and  then 
have  it  stand  idle  the  rest  of  the  year.  At 
first  thought  the  average  bee-keeper  is  in- 
clined to  say  it  will  not;  but  when  we  stop  to 
consider  that  large  successful  manufacturers 
buy  machines  that  are  used  only  about  one 
hour  a  day,  and  that  farmers  buv  agricultural 
machinery  that  will  be  used  only  one  or  two 
weeks  in  the  year,  and  that  they  consider  it 
pays  them  to  buy  such  machines,  the  bee- 
keeper himself  may  well  take  a  hint. — Ed.] 


HOW  DOES  HONEY  RIPEN? 


Ripening  Not  Mere  Evaporation:  some 
Evidence  to  Show  that  the  Nectar  has 
Lost  half  its  Water  by  the  Time  it  Reach- 
es the  Hive;  an  Interesting  and  Valuable 
Series  of  Observations. 


BY  DR.  BRUENNICH. 


The  question  of  the  ripening  of  honey,  as 
it  is  considered  by  most  of  our  bee-keepers, 
needs  correcting.  The  up-to-date  bee-man 
knows  that  nectar  contains  much  water,  and 
he  explains  to  the  novice  that  tiie  vigorous 
ventilation  produced  by  the  bees  fanning  at 
the  entrance  evaporates  this  water  so  fliat 
the  honey  becomes  more  and  more  con- 
densed. The  question  can  not  be  solved  as 
easily  as  this,  however,  for  the  whole  process 
of  the  ripening  of  honey  is  more  complicated. 

We  know  by  the  classic  researches  of  my 
compatriot,  Planta,  that  nectar  contains  on 
the  average  80  per  cent  of  water  and  20  of 
cane  sugar.  It  means  a  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination to  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  remove 
such  an  amount  of  water  by  simple  ventila- 
^"^^^l^^A  ^"^^c^  ^it^  a  temperature  of 
98  or  99  degrees;  for  while  tii is  ventilation 
at  the  entrance  may  be  energetic  enouch  to 
blow  out  a  candle  the  current  of  air  in  the 
spaces  between  the  combs  will  nei^rthele^ 

At  fii^tl  Will  prove  m^^^^^^  im- 


^^tTml^^Whe?^  this^can  be  matenafty  re-      oration  only. '%"Sii^^  J^^^^^^ 
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give  the  notes  which  I  made  in  reference  to 
my  colony  on  the  scales  from  May  4  until 
May  20, 1907.  In  explanation  I  will  say  that, 
during  the  season,  that  is,  from  April  to  Au- 
gust, iweigh,  every  day,  twice— once  early  in 
Qie  morning  before  the  flight,  and  again  in 
the  evening  when  all  the  oees  are  home. 
All  the  weights  siven  below  are  in  kilo- 
grams.* TTie  results  of  those  17  days  are  as 
loUows: 


Increase 

Decrease 

Decrease 

during  the  day 

dorinff  the  night 

May  4 

2.150 

— 

0.350 

"     5 

2.400 

— 

0.550 

•'     6 

0.090 

0.370 

».     ^ 

2.700 

0.450 

"     8 

4.200 

— 

a850 

"     9 

2.000 

— 

0.700 

••    10 

3.200 

— 

0.750 

"    11 

S.000 

— 

0.850 

"    12 

2.000 

— 

a750 

"    IS 

1.100 

— 

0.700 

*•    14 

1.400 

— 

0.550 

"    15 

0 

— > 

0.400 

"    16 

0.100 

a280 

"    17 

0.200 

0.350 

"    18 

0 

— 

0.200 

••    19 

0.150 

0.200 

"    20 

ai50 

— 

a3oo 

Sam  of  t 

he  increase 

B  25.100 

Decreases   8.880 

From  the  above  we  see  that  the  sum  of  all 
the  increases  is  25.100  kilograms,  and  that 
the  sum  of  the  decreases  is  8.880  kilograms. 
After  the  ten  days  of  honey-flow  I  continued 
the  weighing  during  the  six  days  as  given 
above,  when  no  honey  was  coming  in,  in  or- 
der that  no  one  could  make  the  objection 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  evaporation  to 
take  place  in  a  day  or  two.  1  could  have 
continued  the  series  longer,  but  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same.  However,  I  can 
give  the  results  for  the  benefit  of  the  doubt- 
er.   As  before,  the  weights  are  in  kilograms. 


Increase 

Decrease 

May 

40.300 

16.440 

Jane 

26.060 

12.750 

July 

8.530 

7.130 

Aagust 

1.820 

3.830 

76.300 


40.150 


If  this  weight  as  obtained  from  the  first 
table  had  been  composed  entirely  of  nectar, 
yet  to  be  ripened  in  the  hive  by  evaporation, 
the  decreases  in  the  same  time  ought  to 
have  amounted  to  20  kilograms.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  decreases  in  this  time  were 
only  8.88,  or,  approximately,  9  kilograms. 
This  shows  that  the  theory  of  ripening  in  the 
hive  is  impossible.  The  result  is  stnl  more 
striking  wnen  one  considers  that,  included 
in  the  9  kilograms,  is  the  amount  consumed 
by  the  bees  and  brood. 

The  experiments  of  Huillon,  as  given  in 
the  Revue  Eclectique  for  1906,  are  for  more 
conclusive.  At  tne  time  of  a  good  honey- 
flow  Huillon  removed  from  three  of  his  colo- 
nies all  the  combs  containing  honev,  leaving 
only  the  brood-combs.  Early  in  tne  follow- 
ing morning  he  gave  the  bees  empty  honey- 
combs. From  the  first  of  these  colonies  he 
took  off  the  combs  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  and  extracted  the  fresh  honey,  which 
had  the  density  of  1.394:  that  is,  it  contained 
26  per  cent  of  water.  He  took  off  the  combs 
wife  the  fresh  honey  of  the  second  colony 

•The  kllogmm  is  equal  to  2|  lbs. 


earlv  the  following  morning,  and  found  that 
the  honey  had  a  density  of  L413,  correspond- 
ing to  22  per  cent  of  water.  The  third  colo- 
ny had  been  placed  during  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  in  the  cellar,  and  left  there 
three  days.  He  took  the  honey  from  this 
hive  and  found  it  completely  ripened,  having 
a  density  of  1.432,  amounting  to  about  17  per 
cent  of  water. 

These  experiments  are  exceedingly  in- 
structive. They  show  us  that  the  bees  never 
unload  nectar,  out  that  the  product  which 
they  do  unload  is  already  quite  different, 
containing  about  one-half  less  water  than  the 
nectar  in  the  first  place.  We  see^  further, 
that  the  ripening  process  in  the  hive  needs 
only  about  three  days. 

The  bee  possesses  in  its  head  and  breast  a 
large  number  of  secretory  glands,  consisting 
of  cylindrical  tubes,  the  cells  of  which  take 
from  the  surrounding  blood  the  necessary 
material  for  preparing  the  secretion.  Eacn 
of  these  minute  cells  represents  a  chemical 
laboratory  where  there  are  prepared  wonder- 
ful substances,  including  the  ferment  which 
inverts  the  cane  sugar  into  fructose  and  levu- 
lose.  Each  of  these  glands  discharges  into  a 
little  channel,  and  those  little  channels  run 
like  hundreds  of  rivers  into  a  greater  chan- 
nel whose  caliber  is  ^^  of  a  milhmeter,  or  ^li^ 
of  an  inch,  and  which  in  turn  discharges  its 
liquid  into  the  tongue.  Whenever  the  bee 
is  sucking  nectar  or  honey  a  small  drop  of 
the  secretion  is  mixed  with  it  before  it  goes 
into  the  honey-sac.  Those  glands  furnish  to 
the  honey  three  important  substances:  First, 
formic  acid;  second,  the  inverting  ferment; 
third,  the  albumen.  We  see  that  the  bee, 
which  is  sucking  nectar,  stores  in  its  honey- 
sac  a  liquid  of  greater  value  than  the  simple 
nectar. 

Now,  a  number  of  bee-keepers  have  ob- 
served that  a  bee  coming  home  from  the 
field  during  a  good  honey-flow  throws  out 
near  the  entrance  a  fine  jet  of  water.  This 
is  something  that  every  bee-keeper  can  ob- 
serve if  he  places  himself  in  the  right  man- 
ner near  the  hive  on  a  beautiful  day  in  May 
or  June.  This  jet  of  liquid  represents  the 
50  per  cent  of  water  which  the  nectar  has 
lost  by  the  time  it  is  deposited  in  the  cells. 
It  must  be  the  honey-sac,  the  minute  mem- 
branes of  which  possess  the  ability  to  with- 
draw from  the  nectar  a  great  deal  of  the  wa- 
ter. That  water  goes  into  the  blood  room, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  six  glands  in  the  rec- 
tum excrete  this  superfluous  water  during 
flight. 

We  know  that  the  new  honey  is  never 
placed  where  the  bees  intend  to  keep  it  per- 
manently, but  is  scattered  throughout  the 
hive.  It  is  transferred  several  times,  and 
each  time  is  enriched  with  formic  acid  and 
albumen,  and  still  more  of  the  water  with- 
drawn. This  relatively  small  quantity  of  wa- 
ter (only  8  per  cent  according  to  Huillon) 
can  be  easily  excreted  by  the  nurse  bees  by 
the  aid  of  transpiration. 

I  contend  that  the  ripening  of  the  honey  is 
not  a  matter  of  evaporation,  but  that  it  is 
made  possible,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  je* 
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of  water  seen  during  the  flight  of  the  bee, 
and  by  the  means  of  the  transferring  of  the 
honey  from  place  to  place  by  the  nurse  bees. 
Some  may  ask  how  I  explain  the  great  de- 
creases during  the  honey-flow  and  the  ener- 
§etic  fanning  at  the  entrance  by  the  bees 
uring  title  whole  ni^t.  I  claim  the  nightly 
decreases  (which,  of  course,  exist  also  to 
some  extent  during  the  day)  to  be  the  result 
of  the  combustion  of  sugar  and  albumen  in 
the  little  bodies  of  the  young  and  old  bees  in 
the  colony.  Each  egg,  worm,  larva^  or  bee 
is  a  little  stove  which  needs  to  be  fed  with 
honey  and  albumen.  The  arising  vapor, 
^ough  invisible  to  the  eye,  is  formed  of  wa- 
ter and  carbonic  acid,  the  loss  of  which 
causes  the  decreases  noted. 

In  a  good  colony  there  are  in  the  cells 
about  2000  larvae,  m>m  11  to  21  days  old,  dur- 
ing June.  A  larva  which  is  making  a  cocoon 
weighs  at  least  155  milligrams,  ana  after  ten 
days  only  115  milligrams,  so  that  it  has  lost 
in  this  time  40  muligrams.  I  estimate  the 
consumption  or  combustion  of  all  the  brood 
in  a  colony  to  be  100  grams.  The  rest  is 
used  by  me  adult  bees,  and  is  not  at  all 
the  result  of  evaporation.  After  a  very 
busy  day  the  bees  are  obliged  to  work  hard 
in  caring  for  the  brood,  producing  wax, 
building  comb,  transferring  honey,  polishing 
cells,  and  ventilating.  This  ventilation  is 
necessary  indeed,  for  otherwise  the  bees  will 
soon  be  intoxicated  by  the  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  found  in  great  quantity.  By  the 
consumption  of  a  pound  of  honey  there  is 

Sroduced  350  grams  of  water,  of  course  in 
le  form  of  vapor,  and  275  liters  of  carbonic 
acid.  Here  we  have  the  source  of  the  water 
which  we  can  observe  in  the,  morning  on  the 
alighting-board  after  a  good  day.  Of  course 
the  air  in  the  hive  becomes  damp  on  account 
of  so  much  water  being  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  transpiration  of  the  bees  and 
brood.  It  can  be  seen  that,  in  such  a  moist 
atmosphere,  the  evaporation  on  the  surface 
of  the  honey  can  not  be  very  much. 

The  following  also  proves  my  position:  If  I 
give  a  colony  in  an  evening  in  September, 
where  ^e  decreases  in  24  hours  are  from  30 
to  50  grams,  a  kilogram  of  honey  (without 
water) ,  the  decreases  in  the  next  24  hours 
will  be  at  least  300  grams  where  evaporation 
of  water  is  out  of  the  question. 

I  repeat:  The  thickening  of  nectar  into  ripe 
honey  is  not  a  matter  of  evaporationy  but  results 
from  the  ability  of  the  honey-sac  of  the  bee  to 
withdraw  a  part  of  the  water.  By  the  transfer- 
ring of  the  honey  in  the  hive  it  loses  by  degrees 
its  superfluous  water,  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
inverted  and  enriched  with  formic  acid  and  al- 
bumen, 

Ottenbach,  Zurich. 

[Many  years  ago  our  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  saw 
the  bees  discharge  this  watery  spray  in  the 
midst  of  the  honey-flow,  just  before  they  en- 
tered the  hive.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  at 
the  time,  that  this  was  surplus  water  that  the 
bees  had  in  some  manner  discharged  from 
gathered  nectar.  Reports  of  his  observations 
at  the  time  were  given  in  Gleanings,  and 


subsequently  in  our  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 
During  later  years,  so  far  as  we  can  remem- 
ber, nothing  had  been  stated  about  this  mat- 
ter, in  our  American  journals  at  least,  until 
Dr.  Bruennich  did  so  in  this  article. 

Now  that  the  question  is  opened  up  again, 
we  should  be  glad  to  get  reports  from  many 
sources,  for  we  are  now  right  in  the  midst  of 
a  honey-flow,  and  it  will  be  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  make  observations. 

Well  do  we  remember  the  time  when  A.  I. 
Root  was  learning  his  A  B  C's  of  bee  culture, 
and  how  at  the  same  time  he  was  conducting 
some  experiments  in  a  greenhouse.  He  put 
several  colonies  in  the  house,  along  in  me 
early  70's,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
bees  to  rear  brood  in  midwinter.  He  hoped 
that  he  might  train  them  to  fly  out  into  the 
greenhouse  and  back  into  their  hives.  But 
m  this  he  was  only  partially  successful  for 
it  will  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  bees 
were  killed  by  bumping  against  the  glass. 
But  he  succeeded  in  getting  some  of  the 
bees  trained  to  return  to  the  nives. 

He  put  out  some  very  thin  syrup  which 
they  gathered,  and  then  observed,  as  they 
were  going  back  to  their  hives,  how  they 
discharged  a  thin  spray  of  moisture.  In  or- 
der that  he  might  determine  whether  this 
were  sweet  or  not  he  put  out  a  lot  of  dinner- 
plates.  On  these  he  caught  the  moisture, 
and  after  rubbing  his  finger  over  the  wetted 
plates  he  applied  it  to  his  mouth,  but  found 
the  exudation  was  simply  water. 

These  observations  of  Dr.  Brunnich  bring 
up  another  interesting  question— that  thin 
sugar  syrup,  or,  in  fact,  any  sugar  syrup  fed 
to  Dees,  will  not  be  evaporated  or  ripened 
like  the  saccharine  matter  gathered  from  the 
nectaries  of  the  flowers.  It  goes  to  prove, 
then,  that  the  chemists  are  nght  in  saying 
that  "  sugar  honey  "  is  not  the  same  as  flonu 
honey;  for  necessarily  it  can  not  be  given 
the  same  mode  of  treatment,  and  hence  is 
lacking  in  some  of  the  essential  elements  of 
a  real  noney.— Ed.] 


FOLLOWINa  THE  DOOLITTLE  NON-SWARMIMG  PLAN  WITH- 
OUT MAKING  INCREASE. 

When  usinff  the  Doolittle  non-swarming  pUn»  if  one 
has  no  weak  colonies,  and  wants  no  increase,  will  it 
answer  to  place  the  old  brood-nest,  after  all  queen-cells 
have  been  removed,  over  the  two  supers  on  the  old 
stand  with  queen-excluder  between  supers  and  brood- 
nest?  Mrs.  T.  a.  Beach. 

Delaware.  Ohio. 

[This  question  was  referred  to  Mr.  Doolittie,  who  re- 
plies as  follows. —Ed.] 

If  you  desire,  cover  the  tops  of  the  sections  with 
enameled  cloth,  with  the  exception  of  one  little  place 
riffht  over  the  entrance  to  the  hive  below,  so  the  bees 
can  flro  down  and  out  at  that  place,  thus  keeping  the 
tops  of  the  sections  clean.  The  upper  hive  is  taken  off 
at  the  end  of  21  days,  or  after  the  brood  has  all  emerg- 
ed. In  this  way  the  hive  of  beeless  brood  can  be  cared 
for;  but  in  this  case,  at  least  one  frame  of  bees  should 
be  left  without  shaking:,  so  that  there  will  be  enouch 
bees  to  protect  the  brood. 

But  if  you  are  at  all  like  me.  you  will  prefer  to  take 
frames  of  brood  from  some  of  your  colonies  a  little  less 
weak  than  your  stronerer  ones,  and  grive  these  to  the 
stronsrer,  so  as  to  have  all  colonies  that  are  shaken  rerj 
stront?;  and  the  few  not  shaken,  weak  enough  to  r^»iTe 
the  hives  of  beeless  brood.  In  this  way  no  incresse 
will  be  necessary,  while  those  to  be  shaken,  or  worked 
for  comb  honey,  will  irive  a  irreater  vieM. 

Borodino.  N.  Y.  G.  M.  DooumjL 
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CAPPING-MELTERS. 


How  to  Separate  the  Melted  Wax  and  Hon- 
ey SucceMfUUy. 


BY  H.  H.  ROOT. 


The  time  has  come  when  the  extracting- 
rooms  of  a  large  number  of  the  prominent 
bee-keepers  are  equipped  with  capping- 
melters  of  some  form  or  other.  The  univer- 
sal interest  in  this  method  of  disposing  of  the 
cappings  shows  how  valuable  and  how  prac- 
ticsEU  the  plan  is.  There  are  many  different 
shapes  and  constructions  of  capping-melters 
in  use;  but  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  arti- 
cle to  discuss  the  consfruction  of  capping- 
melters,  but  to  consider  separating  the  hon- 
ey and  wax  that  run  from  them. 

Some  bee-keepers  make  no  attempt  at 
separating  the  two  liquids,  but  simply  run 
both  of  tnem  into  a  pail  or  can;  and  when 
this  can  is  full  they  set  it  aside  and  put  an 
empty  one  in  its  place.  This  process  is  kept 
up  until  the  work  is  finished,  and  by  the 


next  day  the  melted  wax  will  have  hardened 
so  that  it  may  be  lifted  from  the  honey  in  a 
solid  cake,  which  cake  needs  onlv  scraping 
on  the  bottom  to  be  marketable.  While  this 
plan  has  its  advantages,  it  requires  quite  a 
large  number  of  cans,  which,  or  course,  take 
up  considerable  room,  and  necessitate  much 
heavy  lifting. 

The  Aikin  honey  and  wax  separator  de- 
scribed in  the  Jan.  15th  issue  of  Gleanings 
for  1902  was  the  first  practical  separator,  we 
believe,  to  be  shown;  and  the  principle  made 
use  of  in  this  separator  is  the  one  used  by 
the  majority  of  bee-keepers  to-day  for  sepa- 
rating noney  and  wax.  The  wax  is  lighter 
than  the  honey,  and  floats  on  the  top  of  it. 
A  gate,  therefore,  at  the  bottom  of  a  can 
containing  melted  wax  and  honey  will  draw 
off  the  honey  only,  while  a  gate  at  the  top, 
or  near  the  top,  will  draw  off  the  wax. 
Practically  the  only  difficulty  that  we  have 
encountered  with  the  Aikin  separator  is  that 
the  wax  tends  to  chill  unless  there  is  a  very 
large  amount  of  wax  and  honey  running  into 
the  can  constantly,  or  unless  the  room  where 


CAPPING-MELTER,  HONEY  AND  WAX  SEPARATOR,   AND  HONEY-STRAINER. 
The  melted  wax  and  honey  run  directly  from  the  melter  into  the  separator.    The  wax  remains  In  the  sep- 
arator, and  the  honey  flows  on  into  the  strainer,  and  from  thence  into  the  five-srallon  can. 
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TriE  CAKE  OF  WAX  LIFTED  FROM  THE  SEPARATING-CAN 


the  work  is  done  is  very  hot.  We  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  keep  the  contents  of  the 
separator  from  chilling,  however,  by  wrap- 
ping old  carpets  or  sacks  around  the  whole 
can,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening  near 
one  corner  to  admit  the  stream  of  honey  and 
wax  from  the  melter. 

In  our  experiments  we  have  used,  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  satisfaction,  a  separa- 
tor made  of  a  five-gallon  square  can  with 
one  side  cut  out,  which  open  side  then 
served  as  the  top.  Near  the  bottom  of  one 
end  of  the  can  a  piece  of  pipe  was  soldered, 
which  extended  up  four  or  five  inches  be- 
fore turning  down  again,  as  per  illustration. 
The  principle  involved  here  is  the  same  as 
that  used  in  the  Aikin  separator;  that  is,  the 
honey,  being  heavier  than  the  wax,  settles  to 
the  bottom,  so  that  honey  only  can  pass  out 
of  the  pipe.  The  wax  rises  to  the  top,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  reaches 
the  level  of  a  trough  near  the  top  of  the  can, 
through  which  it  overflows  into  a  separate 
vessel. 

We  soon  found  that  this  plan  worked  per- 
fectly so  far  as  separating  the  wax  and  hon- 
ey was  concerned;  but  the  relatively  large 
amount  of  exposed  surface  caused  too  much 
chilling,  and  we  therefore  had  to  wrap  the 
can  with  old  sacks  or  carpets,  as  mentioned 
before.    The  inconvenience  of  having  the 


old  sacks  and  carpets 
around  led  us  to  inclose 
the  separating-can  in  a 
wooden  box  made  of  half- 
inch  stuff,  and  provided 
with  a  tight  wooden  cov- 
er of  the  same  material, 
having  an  opening  near 
one  for  a  funnel  to  catch 
the  stream  of  honey  and 
wax  from  the  melter. 
Since  we  adopted  this 
wooden  jacket  around 
the  can  we  have  had  ab- 
solutely no  trouble.  The 
wax  does  not  chill,  but 
keeps  in  a  liquid  condi- 
tion all  day  long.  Dur- 
ing the  noon  hour,  or 
during  any  other  time 
when  the  work  mav  be 
temporarily  stopped,  a 
slight  layer  of  hard  wax 
may  accumulate  on  the 
surface;  but  when  the 
work  is  resumed  the 
stream  of  wax  and  honey 
coming  in  on  top  of  it 
soon  melts  this,  so  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
whole  mass  is  entirely 
liquid  again. 

It  can  l)e  seen  that  this 
wooden  jacket  is  on  the 
principle  of  the  "fireless 
cooker;*'  that  is,  the  heat 
of  the  liquid  is  confined 
so  that  the  wax  can  not 
chill.  This  plan,  more- 
over, is  much  more  con- 
venient than  the  carpets  and  sacks,  and  the 
heat  is  also  better  confined. 

On  referring  to  the  first  illustration  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  Pettit  honey-strainer  is  sup- 
ported directly  under  the  pipe  leading  from 
the  separator.  By  this  plan  the  honey  strains 
as  soon  as  it  runs  from  the  separator,  so  that 
it  can  be  allowed  to  pass  directly  into  a  five- 
gallon  can.  Ordinarily,  of  course,  a  strainer 
would  not  be  necessary  under  the  separator, 
as  the  honey  could  be  run  into  a  large  pail  or 
can,  and  emptied  directly  into  the  regular 
strainer  over  the  main  honey-tank.  We  were 
rendering  a  large  quantity  of  candied  comb 
honey,  and  we  arranged  the  strainer,  etc., 
as  shown,  so  that  the  whole  process  would 
be  complete.  This  Pettit  strainer  is  the  best 
one  for  honey  we  ever  tried.  There  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  vertical  straining  sur- 
face, and,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pettit  on  p. 
143,  March  1,  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  the 
work  when  one  cloth  is  clogged :  it  may 
simply  be  drawn  to  one  side  and  another 
cloth  put  over  it.  In  a  short  time  the  first 
cloth  may  be  lifted  out,  comparatively  free 
from  honey,  and  washed,  so  that  it  may  be 
used  again.  The  cheese-cloth  is  held  away 
from  the  side  of  the  can  by  coarse-mesh  wire 
screen,  as  shown  in  the  second  illustration, 
so  that  there  is  a  >^-inch  space  between  the 
cheese-cloth  and  the  can  all  around,  and 
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about  ^-inch  space  between  the  cloth  and 
the  bottom  of  the  can. 

The  second  illustration  shows  a  cake  of 
wax  lifted  out  of  the  separating-can  the  next 
momine,  practically  free  from  refuse  except 
a  small  amount  on  the  under  side,  which 
may  be  scraped  off.  The  wax  is  of  very  good 
color,  almost  equal  to  that  coming  from  the 
solar  extractor,  since  no  injurious  heat  is 
applied  to  it.  There  is  no  danger  of  hurting 
the  wax  in  the  separating-can  if  no  outside 
heat  reaches  it  and  the  impurities  have  a 
chance  to  settle,  since  the  wax  keeps  in  a 
melted  condition  for  so  long  a  time. 

If  the  capping-melter  is  to  be  used  consid- 
erably it  pays  to  have  a  stand  somewhat 
similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the  first  illustra- 
tion, so  that  the  heating-stove  can  be  slid 
under  the  melter  or  taken  out  again  at  any 
time.  This  takes  the  weight  on  the  stove 
and  makes  it  convenient  in  many  ways.  We 
use  a  kerosene-stove  of  the  wickless  blue- 
flame  pattern,  and  find  that  it  is  very  eco- 
nomical in  the  consumption  of  oil,  and  gives 
a  great  amount  of  heat;  in  fact,  the  flame  is 
nearly  as  hot  as  that  from  a  gasoline-burner, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  much  more  economical. 
When  the  melter  is  full  it  is  rather  heavy,  so 
a  good  strong  support  is  needed.  We  use 
strap  iron  on  edge,  as  shown,  X  inch  thick, 
and  X  inch  wide. 


THE  LATE  W.  BROUGHTON  CARR. 


His  Life  and  Work. 


BY  THOS.  WM.  COWAN. 


[A  short  Ume  airo  we  published  a  brief  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  the  late  W.  B.  Carr.  assisUnt  ed- 
itor of  the  British  Bee  Journal,  and  the  inventor  of  the 
"  W.  B.  C."  hive  and  frame  used  so  extensively  in 
Ensrland.  As  Mr.  Carr  was  one  of  the  leading  author- 
ities on  bees  in  England,  one  who  has  certainly  left 
his  impress  on  the  industry,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Thos. 
Wm.  Cowan,  his  associate  on  the  British  Bee  Journal, 
for  a  more  extended  sketch.  This  he  very  kindly  con- 
sented to  idve,  and  we  lake  pleasure  in  presentintr  it 
herewith.  Later  on  we  will  irive  illustrations  of  the 
"W.  B.  C*  hive,  with  his  special  spacinsr-device  as 
applied  to  the  frame.— Ed.] 

Mr.  W.  Broughton  Carr  was  bom  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1836,  and  was,  therefore,  just  73  years 
of  age  when  he  died.  He  came  of  an  old 
stock  of  grazing  fanners  and  cattle-breeders 
in  Yorkshire.  He  was  apprenticed  in  1851 
to  the  trade  of  copper-plate  engraving  in 
Liverpool,  and  carried  on  the  business  in  that 
city  for  26  years  before  he  came  to  London 
in  1890  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Brit- 
ish Bee  Journal,  In  1861  he  married;  and  two 
years  afterward,  his  business  being  of  a  sed- 
entary nature,  he  resolved  to  live  in  the  fresh 
air  of  the  country,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Cheshire.  Here  at  intervals,  between  bus- 
iness, he  entered  into  rural  pursuits.  It  was 
in  1866  that  he  first  became  interested  in 
bees,  through  reading  an  article  about  them 
in  Chambers*  Information  for  the  People,  and 
became  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  bee-keeper  himself.  It  is  amusing  to  read 
tiie  graphic  description  given  by  himself  in 
the  Record  for  December,  1889,  of  how  he 
first  became  possessed  of  a  swarm.    He  had 


THE  LATE  W.  BROUGHTON   CARR. 

never  seen  a  swarm  before  that  time,  and 
took  eight  hours,  with  the  help  of  a  young 
Swede,  who  was  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing about  bees,  to  nive  these  bees  into  a 
straw  skep.  He  thought  surely  there  must 
be  a  more  expeditious  way  of  hiving  a  swarm, 
and  therefore  read  all  he  could  about  bees 
in  the  works  of  Huber,  Bevan,  Woodbury, 
and  Langstroth,  with  the  result  that  ultimate- 
ly h^  became  a  successful  bee-keeper.  He 
tnen  moved  further  into  the  country  on  ac- 
count of  the  bees,  and  settled  at  Higher  Be- 
bington,  where  he  kept  from  twenty  to  forty 
stocks  of  bees.  He  tried  various  hives  with 
both  shallow  and  deep  frames,  finally  adopt- 
ing, in  1887,  the  one  that  now  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  **W.  B.  C."  hive,  and  which  is 
more  generally  used  in  this  country  than  any 
other.  The  hive  takes  the  standard  frame  of 
which  Mr.  Carr  was  a  strenuous  advocate 
from  the  very  first.  His  district  being  good 
for  extracted  honey  he  worked  principally 
for  that,  and  advocated  shallow-frame  supers 
for  the  purpose,  six  inches  deep,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  standard  frames  used  at  that 
time.  He  also  introduced  the  use  of  the  eke 
to  the  frame  hive,  which,  placed  below  the 
hive  during  winter,  gave  the  bees  a  three- 
inch  space  under  the  frames.  This  eke  put 
under  a  shallow  super  is  just  right  to  make 
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the  latter  into  a  hive  for  standard  frames,  if 
one  is  needed  temporarily.  In  addition  to 
this  Mr.  Carr  made  an  improvement  in  the 
metal  end  which  he  brought  out  in  1887  (see 
British  Bee  Journal,  1887.  page  57) ,  and  which 
has  gradually  superseded  everv  other,  so 
that  now  all  hives  are  fitted  with  frames  hav- 
ing the  "  W.  B.  C. "  metal  ends. 

Mr.  Carr  was  a  verjr  successful  honey-pro- 
ducer: and  prior  to  his  connection  with  the 
British  Bee  journal  he  was  a  frequent  exhibi- 
tor, alwavs  taking  prizes.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  Lancashire  and  Che- 
shire Bee-keepers*  Association,  and  at  the 
Indian  and  Colonial  exhibition  held  in  Lon- 
don in  1882  he  superintended  the  exhibits  of 
that  association,  contributing  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  honey  from  his  own  apia- 
ry, for  which  first  prize  was  awarded.  As  a 
practical  manipulator  there  were  few  his 
equals,  and  he  went  about  his  work  in  a  quiet 
unobtrusive  manner;  and  it  was  always  a 
treat  to  hear  his  counsels  to  beginners  or 
candidates  he  was  examining.  He  had  gone 
throujgh  a  bad  attack  of  foul  orood,  whicn  he 
cureoT  and  managed,  after  that,  to  keep  his 
bees  healthy  and  prosperous. 

Mr.  Carr  was  a  writer  for  many  years  be- 
fore he  became  connected  with  the  British 
Bee  Journal  in  1890.  He  contributed  to  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  eiven  before  the  British 
Bee  Journal -ws^  established  in  1873,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  connection  with  the  literary 
work  of  me  Bee-keepers'  Record,  which  sub- 
sequently came  under  his  sole  cnarge — ^from 
the  time  it  was  started  in  1882.  ft  was  in 
1889  that  his  uprightness  and  high  moral 
character  induced  me  to  single  him  out,  and 
make  him  an  offer  to  associate  him  with  me 
in  editing  the  British  Bee  Journal,  Mr.  Carr 
willingly  accepted  this  offer,  aSy  with  ad- 
vancing years,  he  was  thinking  of  giving  up 
his  engraving  business;  and  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  Sees  was  just  what  he  thought 
would  best  suit  him.  TTie  British  Bee  Journal 
was  already  at  that  time  a  weekly  paper,  and 
there  was  also  the  Bee-keepers*  Adviser,  a 
monthlyjjpublished  at  the  Bntish  Bee  Journal 
office.  This  was  amalgamated  with  the  Rec- 
ordy  which  was  placed  under  Mr.  Carres  di- 
rection. He  carried  out  to  the  last  his  trust 
with  notable  ability,  and  his  evenness  of 
temper  and  sound  practical  knowledge  were 
seen  alike  in  his  own  articles  and  in  his  re- 
plies to  inquiries.  He  was  associated  with 
me  for  19  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  our  intercourse  was  of  the  pleasantest; 
and  I  felt  that,  during  my  frequent  visits 
abroad,  1  could  safely  trust  my  mterests,  as 
well  as  those  of  bee-keepers,  in  his  hands. 
He  was  on  the  Council  of  the  British  Bee- 
keepers* Association  since  1890.  and  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  their  monthly  meetings; 
and,  owing  to  his  experience,  he  was  in  fre- 
quent request  as  a  judge  and  examiner  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  was  thus 
a  familiar  figure  at  all  our  principal  shows. 
When  my  advice  was  sought  respecting  the 
re-writing  of  the  article  on  the  **Bee  '  for 
the  new  edition  of  the  "(Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
annica  "  it  was^with  much  pleasure  that  I  se- 


lected Mr.  Carr  for  the  work,  which  he  car- 
ried out  in  an  efficient  manner. 

For  years  the  British  Bee  Journal  offices 
have  been  the  rendez-vous  of  bee-keepers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  no  one  has 
ever  been  sent  away  without  receiving  tiie 
best  advice  and  counsel  that  Mr.  Carr  could 
impart.  There  were  few  men  in  England 
who  knew  more  about  bees,  and  his  loss  is 
one  that  is  universally  felt.  Mr.  Carr  had  al- 
ways hoped  that  he  might  die  in  the  harness, 
ana  his  hope  was  realized,  for  he  was  ill  but 
a  few  days  before  he  was  called  to  his  rest 
Truly  it  may  be  said,  "The  end  of  this  man 
was  peace.^'  He  is  no  longer  with  us,  but 
his  works  remain,  and  his  influence  will  be 
felt  for  a  long  time.  It  has  been  quite  touch- 
ing to  receive  the  number  of  letters  sent 
from  all  parts,  showing  the  wide  sympathy 
felt  for  the  loss  which  we  have  all  sustained. 


A  SIMPLE  UNCAPPING-MACHINE. 

Knives  that  will  Take  a  Thin  Slice  from 

New  Empty  Comba  vrlthout  Mutilating 

the  Cells. 


BY  L.  R.  FERGUSON. 


During  my  experimenting  with  uncapping- 
machines  I  have  made  and  tried  four  entire- 
ly new  and  different  machines,  the  last  one 
of  which  I  think  can  fairly  be  considered  a 
success. 

In  my  experimental  work  I  have  had  in 
view  the  development  of  a  machine  having 
the  following  desirable  features: 

Simplicity  of  construction  and  operation, 
and  cheapness  of  production. 

Light  weight  and  compact  design  to  facili- 
tate moving  for  use  at  out-apiaries. 

The  entire  absence  of  moving  parts  such 
as  cranks,  cog-wheels,  belts,  treadles,  ropes, 
moving  knives,  or  revolving  cylinders. 

Simple  and  rapid  adjustment  for  changing 
from  one  style  or  size  of  frame  to  another. 

The  absence  of  any  necessity  for  the  use 
of  heat  or  outside  mechanical  power,  such  as 
steam  or  electricity. 

A  knife  which  would  successfully  work 
with  any  kind  or  condition  of  honey,  and 
level  off  to  a  uniform  surface  all  comb, 
whether  capped  or  not. 

The  entire  separation  of  the  detached  cap- 
pings  from  the  uncapped  comb. 

Tne  easy  introduction  and  withdrawal  of 
the  comb  in  such  a  way  that  neither  comb 
nor  hands  need  come  in  contact  with  the 
honey  and  cappings  dropping  from  the 
knives;  and,  above  Si  else,  rapidity  and  ease 
of  operation. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  full-depth  Langstroth  frame 
introduced  far  enough  to  uncap  about  two 
inches  at  one  end,  and  furnishes  a  good  com- 
parison from  which  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  machine. 

In  operating  the  machine  the  bottom-bar 
of  the  frame  is  placed  between  the  flaring 
sides  of  the  first  set  of  bottom-guides,  the 
frame  brought  to  an  uprig;ht  position,  and 
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FIG.  2.— THE  ADJUSTMENT  CHANGED  SO  AS  TO  TAKE  SHALLOWER  FRAMES. 


pushed  into  the  machine  by  the  hand  press- 
ing on  the  end-bar  until  it  is  flush  witn  the 
front  uprights  of  the  machine  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  when  a  dog,  or  catch,  drops  behind 
the  end  of  the  top-bar,  and  a  push  on  the 
thrust-bar  which  forms  part  of  tne  top-ffuide 
will  force  the  frame  past  the  knives  and  fin- 
ish the  cut,  when  the  frame  may  be  with- 
drawn, a  spring  returning  the  thrust-bar  to 
its  place. 

Fiff.  1  also  shows  a  special  feature  of  the 
machine  which  allows  tnie  use  of  a  frame  with 
the  top-bar  wider  than  the  end-bars,  or  one 
having  spacing-devices  on  the  top-bar,  the 
removal  of  the  knives  opposite  the  top-bar 

giving  a  passage  for  these,  while  the  knives 
elow  will  uncap  down  close  to  the  end-bars; 
in  the  view  shown,  the  frame  is  spaced  by 
staples  driven  near  each  end  of  the  top-bar, 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  position  to  enter 
the  notch  in  the  knife-bar;  any  pair  of  the 
knives  may  be  removed  to  suit  the  height  of 
frame  used. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  machine  equipped  with  a 
special  quick  adjustment  device  for  changing 
the  depth  of  cut.  For  instance,  if  the  ma- 
chine IS  set  to  cut  the  comb  down  to  one  inch 
in  thickness,  and  the  operator  gets  hold  of  a 
thick  heavy  comb,  and  tor  any  reason  wishes 
to  leave  it  as  thick  as  possible,  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  lever  or  slide  at  the  top  of  the 
machine  will  throw  the  knives  out  so  as  to 
cut  to  a  thickness  of  two  inches,  or  any  in- 
termediate thickness;  this  feature  was  de- 
signed after  I  had  been  strongly  advised  by 
experienced  men  that  such  a  reature  would 
be  of  much  use,  one  very  extensive  producer 
in  particular  saying  that  he  made  an  effort 
to  have  as  little  honey  as  possible  taken  off 
with  the  cappings. 
For  my  own  use  I  much  prefer  the  simpler 


and  stronger  form  of  fastening,  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  in  which  the  knife-bars  are  brought 
to  the  desired  position  and  clamped  fast  hy 
two  cap-screws,  when  every  comb  which 
passed  through  would  be  cut  down  to  the 
same  thickness,  and  be  in  better  shape  for 
future  use. 

Fig.  2  also  shows  the  top  guide  lowered 
for  use  with  shallow  extracting-frames. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  knife-bars  removed,  which 
gives  easy  access  to  all  parts  for  cleaning; 
and  as  each  knife  is  fastened  with  a  single 
screw,  all  are  easily  removed  for  sharpening; 
but  as  the  work  is  done  with  a  sliding  or 
drawing  cut  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  the 
necessity  for  the  extremely  sharp  edge  re- 
quired on  the  hand  knife. 

With  the  wooden  base-bar  made  in  three 
pieces,  and  connected  by  plates  as  shown, 
the  outer  sections  may  be  removed,  when  the 
whole  machine  may  be  packed  in  a  box 
6xl3>^Xl4V,  inside  measurement;  and  as 
the  weight  of  the  machine  is  only  24  pounds 
it  can  be  very  easily  transported;  or,  if  used 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  new  capping- 
melters,  it  could  be  simply  inverted  and  hung 
inside  the  melter  while  being  moved. 

Almost  any  plain  frame  m  common  use 
may  be  used  with  the  machine,  as  all  guides 
are  adjustable;  but  as  the  bottom-bar  nas  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  comb  while  being 
uncapped,  a  stronger  bottom-bar  than  many 
of  those  in  use  would  be  desirable;  or  better 
still  would  be  the  building  of  all  combs  down 
to  the  bottom-bar,  and  this,  in  connection 
with  wide  spacing,  would  produce  a  set  of 
combs  which  would  be  easily  and  quickly 
uncapped. 

I  am  very  confident  that  this  form  of  knife 
will  work  in  any  kind  or  condition  of  honey, 
as  the  slim  sharp  points  are  introduced  un- 
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der  the  capping  in  such  a  way  that  the  edge 
makes  a  drawing  or  sliding  cut,  and  the  cap- 
pines  under  which  the  knives  are  passing 
are  field  in  place  and  carried  forwarcf  by  the 
uncut  portion  between  the  knives  until  the 
extreme  rvAv  ,11-  Mf  tlu'  euttino;  edcfts  are 
reached,  when  they  drop  away  and  can  not 
again  come  in  contact  with  the  comb. 

The  extreme  angle  at  which  the  cutting  is 
done  prevents  the  edges  of  the  knives  oe- 
coming  clogged;  and  any  loose  particles  of 
wax  are  carried  through  the  small  opening 
between  the  knives  into  the  large  oval  open- 
ing, where  they  work  themselves  clear,  thus 
preventing  any  clogging  at  this  point,  and 
yet  the  rear  points  of  the  cutting  edges  over- 
lap the  same  path  in  such  a  way  that  a  com- 
Clete  severance  of  the  cappings  is  assured, 
esfdes  providing  an  excess  of  metal  for 
grinding  away  in  sharpening,  thus  prolong- 
ing the  use  of  the  knife. 

The  knives  are  made  slightly  concave  on 
their  inside  faces  to  prevent  suction  and 


FIG.  3.— THE  KNIVES  REMOVED. 
In  the  lower  part  of  this  view,  thin  slices  are  shown,  cut  from  new  empty  comb  without 
matilaUntr  the  cells. 


friction,  besides  adding  strength  and  rigidi- 
ty to  the  blade. 

As  a  test  of  the  work  they  would  do  in 
some  of  the  thick  heavy  honey  which  eives 
so  much  trouble  in  hand  uncapping,  I  Icept 
soiiu  7i  M  .'  nil|)ened  clover  honey 
for  several  hours  in  the  refrigerator,  then 
uncapped  them  without  any  difficulty  what- 
ever. The  only  difference  I  could  see  was 
that  the  cappings  broke  up  into  smaller 
pieces  than  tnose  from  the  warmer  combs; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  let  them  warm  up 
before  they  could  be  extracted. 

The  combs  used  in  testing  the  machine 
which  I  made  last  winter,  ancTthe  ones  from 
which  these  |)hotos  were  taken,  were  saved 
over  from  last  summer  and  fall;  and  while 
some  of  them  had  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  the  honey  candied,  1  had  no  trouble  in 
uncapping  them,  so  I  think  1  am  safe  in 
claiming  that  the  machine  will  uncap  any 
honey  which  can  be  extracted. 
This  is  the  only  form  of  knife  which  1  tried 

that  would 
work  well  on 
striking  a 
patch  of  un- 
capped comb. 
Two  differ- 
ent machines 
wit  h  one 
straight  knife 
on  each  side 
would  work 
perfectly  on 
combs  which 
were  all  cap- 
ped, but  upon 
striking  a 
patch  of  un- 
capped comb, 
the  knives 
would  clog 
and  tear  the 
comb;  and, 
while  they 
were  of  a  sim- 
pler construc- 
tion than  this 
mach  ine,  I 
had  to  discard 
them  on  that 
account. 

I  had  some 
combs  built 
out,  but  not 
capped  over 
last  fall,  which 
were  extract- 
ed as  dry  as 
possible,  and 
stored  away 
without  being 
cleaned  up  by 
the  bees;  and 
in  testing  the 
machine  this 
spring  1  ran 
these  combs 
with  this  small 
quantity  of 
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thick  gummy  honey  on  them  through  the 
machine,  with  the  result  shown  in  Fig.  3» 
which  snows  one  of  them  with  about  four- 
^^  fifths  of  the   surface 

rrri shaved  off,  the  remain- 

/  der  not  being  built  out 
t — ^  far  enough  for  the  knives 
to  catch. 

Some  of  the  thin  net- 
like sheets  of  comb 
sliced  off  from  these 
combs  are  also  shown; 
and,  considering  the 
trouble  I  have  had  with 
this  feature  of  the  work, 
the  gummy  condition  of 
the  comb,  and  the  fact 
that  these  combs  were 
all  new  tender  combs,  I 
consider  this  extremely 
good  work. 

Fig.  4  shows  in  out- 
line the  system  of  guides, 
the  broken  lines  show- 
ing the  auxiliary  guides 
which  receive  and  line 
up  the  frame  before  en- 
tering the  machine,  and 
support  it  after  leaving 
the  Knives,  the  full  lines 
showing  the  guides  as 
they  engage  the  frame 
while  passing  through 
the  machine;  these 
guides  are  all  made  from 
FIG.  4.  sheet  metal,  and  of  such 

shape  that  tiiey  come  in 
contact  with  the  frame  at  extremely  narrow 
points  only,  and  will  easily  cut  their  way 
mrough  any  burr-combs  or  patches  of  pro- 
polis. 

As  to  the  speed  at  which  the  work  can  be 
done,  I  easily  uncapped  at  the  rate  of  six 
frames  per  minute  with  mv  last-year's  ma- 
chine, taking  the  frames  from  one  super, 
and  returning  them  to  another;  and  as  the 
guides  have  oeen  improved,  this  rate  of 
speed  can  be  improved  upon,  and  any  com- 
mon laborer  can  do  the  work. 

While  not  entirely  satisfied  with  some  fea- 
tures of  the  machine,  I  have  taken  steps  to 
secure  patents  covering  the  invention,  and 
have  made  arrangements  with  extensive 
honey-producers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  give  the  machines  a  thorough 
trial  under  varying  conditions;  but  until  they 
have  had  a  more  exhaustive  trial  than  at 
present,  there  will  be  none  for  sale. 
Harvey,  111. 

[A  year  or  so  ago  Mr.  G.  W.  York,  editor 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal^  wrote  us,  tell- 
ing us  that  a  bee-keeper  near  Chicago  had 
gotten  up  an  uncapping-machine  that  he 
thought  we  ought  to  see;  that  he  himself 
believed  it  was  a  good  thing,  as  he  had  seen 
it  in  operation.  He  hoped  we  might  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  convention  and 
see  the  machine:  but  some  business  engage- 
ments prevented  oiu*  leaving^  and  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  details  of  the  mvention  until 


this  set  of  photos,  with  the  article,  was  fur- 
nished us. 

When  we  first  looked  over  the  pictures 
we  supposed  that,  of  course,  they  represent- 
ed the  machine  gotten  up  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Simmins,  of  Sussex,  England,  who  had  been 
working  on  almost  exacOy  the  same  idea  for 
some  time  back,  and  who  had  promised  to 
send  a  set  of  photos  showing  the  machine  in 
operation  J  but,  lo  and  behold !  this  was  not 
the  Simmms  uncapper  but  the  Ferguson  ma- 
chine referred  to  by  Mr.  York. 

We  were  struck  at  once  by  the  remarka- 
ble similarity  of  the  two  machines.  The 
principle  is  identically  the  same,  and  the 
only  difference  is  in  detail—just  enough  to 
show  that  the  two  men  were  working  mde- 
pendentiy  of  each  other,  neither  knowing 
what  the  other  was  doing. 

Mr.  Ferguson  has  already  applied  for  a 
patent,  and  so  has  Mr.  Simmins.  We  also 
understand  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Miller,  of  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.,  has  made  an  application  for 
something  similar.  As  to  who  shall  be  able 
to  establish  prior  rights  in  the  invention  will 
probably  be  determined  soon  by  the  Patent 
Office.  Mr.  Simmins  communicated  his  in- 
vention to  us  some  three  years  ago,  but  at 
that  time  was  not  ready  to  have  its  details  of 
construction  made  public.  It  has  since  been 
shown  with  illustrations  in  the  Irish  Bee 
Journal. 

Ap[)arently  the  principle  is  a  success.  Mr. 
Simmins  has  been  very  confident  that  his  tri- 
angular knives  would  revolutionize  uncap- 
ping throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Fei^son, 
woncing  on  the  same  idea,  has  been  equally 
confident;  and  the  set  of  illustrations  nere- 
with  furnished  would  indicate  that  the  ma- 
chine will  do  all  he  claims  for  it  It  is  now  a 
matter  of  working  out  the  details  and  deter- 
mining who  is  the  original  discoverer  of  the 
basic  principles,  when  the  invention  will 
doubtless  be  put  on  the  market. 

Both  inventors  use  triangular  V-shaped 
stationary  knives  with  beveled  edges  mount- 
ed in  an  up-right  frame  through  which  the 
comb  is  push^.  While  Mr.  Ferguson  uses 
knives  having  concave  backs,  all  of  the  same 
size,  Mr.  Simmins  uses  the  same  kind  of  knife, 
but  large  and  small  ones  in  alternation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  two  men  should 
be  working  so  closely  on  the  same  ideas;  yet 
from  careml  investigation  of  all  the  facts,  we 
are  thoroughly  convinced  that  neither  bor- 
rowed from  the  other.  Mr.  Ferguson's  pat- 
ent is  well  along  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  so 
far  he  has  not  encountered  any  thing  that 
would  indicate  an  "interference."  If  the 
machine  is  a  success  (as  we  believe  it  is)  we 
hope  the  question  of  ownership  of  the  pat- 
enb  can  be  clearly  established,  so  the  public 
can  enjoy  the  use  of  the  invention  without 
being  enjoined  by  some  other  claimant. 

Apparently  this  Simmins  or  Ferguson  in- 
vention has  the  advantage  over  other  uncap- 
ping-machines  in  that  it  dispenses  with  all 
moving  parts  of  any  sort.  Furtiiermore,  it 
can  be l)uilt  for  a  comparatively  small  sum  of 
money.  While  it  may  not  be  able  to  uncap 
low  spots  in  a  few  combs,  this  would  be  no 
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very  great  disadvantage,  because  an  ordina- 
ry uncapping-knife  could  always  be  at  hand 
to  take  out  these  spots  not  touched  by  the 
machine. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  this  uncap- 
per  is  the  fact  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  use  it  on  frames  having  self-spacing  end- 
bars  or  end-bars  wider  mkn  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  comb.  Among  the  newer  bee- 
keepere  of  the  country,  Hoffmann  frames 
are  used  almost  universially.  The  Ferguson 
machine  as  here  shown  could  not  handle 
such  frames,  and  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
to  modify  it  so  that  it  could,  unless  the  combs 
were  made  to  pass  through  the  knives  the 
other  way  to— that  is,  with  the  top  and  bot- 
tom bar  on  a  vertical  line.  We  clo  not  see 
any  reason  why  it  may  not  be  just  as  prac- 
ticable to  uncap  combs  through  the  narrow 
way  of  the  comb  as  the  wide  one.  It  would 
make  the  machine  somewhat  more  expen- 
sive, owing  to  the  use  of  more  cutting-knives. 
In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  remark  that 
Mr.  Simmins  says  he  can  nandle  Hoffmann 
frames  in  his  machine. — Ed.] 


PRACTICAL   INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    BE- 
GINNERS. 


How  to  Take  Care  of  Swarms;  Some 
Thnely  Hints  on  Management  During 
the  Opening  of  the  Surplus-honey  Sea- 
son.   

BY  E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 


It  is  time  to  put  on  the  supers  (the  parts  of 
the  hive  that  contain  the  surplus  honey)  by 
the  time  the  first  clover  bloom  is  seen.  Five 
days  later,  on  opening  the  hives  we  may  find 
that  the  bees  have  done  nothing  in  the  sec- 
tions, and  we  wonder  whether  they  will  ever 
start  In  three  more  days  we  po^ibly  find 
that  they  have  still  done  no  work  in  the  sec- 
tions, so  a  super  is  lifted  off  and  a  comb  of 
brood  lifted  out.  If  we  do  this  we  perhaps 
find  that  the  bees  are  beginning  to  araw  out 
the  cells  near  the  brood,  and  that  they  are 
placing  new  honey  in  these  donated  cells. 
A  begmner,  on  seeing  these,  might  think 
that  uie  bees  were  going  to  fill  the  brood- 
combs  before  working  in  the  sections;  but 
in  two  more  days  we  snail  probably  find  that 
they  have  be^n  storing  in  the  bait-section. 
This  bait-section  is  one  carried  over  from 
the  previous  season,  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  super  to  get  the  bees  to  work  in  the  sec- 
tions. The  new  sections  look  nice  and  clean 
beside  this  old  dirty  one;  and  no  one  would 
think  of  using  such  an  old  piece  of  comb 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  bees  without 
such  bait  are  too  slow  to  enter  the  supers. 

It  is  several  years  since  I  used  bait-sections 
in  my  comb-honey  supers.  Instead  of  these 
I  use  an  extracting-comb  inplace  of  er.ch  out- 
side row  of  sections.  These  extracting- 
combs  are  much  superior  to  the  bait-sec- 
tions, for  there  is  not  usually  enough  of 
these  left-over  sections  to  provide  as 
much  of  a  bait  as  these  two  extracting- 
combs  supply.     The  main    reason  for  put- 


ting extracting-combs  at  the  outside  is  to 
start  the  bees  working  on  that  part  of  the 
super  that  is  usually  nnished  last;  namely, 
the  outsides  and  the  comere.  In  this  way  the 
whole  super  is  finished  nearly  at  once,  and 
the  expenenced  bee-keeper  knows  that  this 
means  comb  honey  of  superior  quality.  The 
editor  says  there  isag^wing  demand  for 
comb-honey  supera  eouipped  with  some  ex- 
tracting-combs. and  I  nave  never  known  of 
a  case  where  this  plan  was  tried  and  aban- 
doned. It  prevents  much  of  the  swarming 
so  prevalent  in  comb-honey  production,  and 
this  means,  of  course,  much  more  surplus 
honev.  I  have  managed  a  yard  of  about  one 
hundred  colonies  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
by  following  this  plan  I  have  had  less  than 
twenty  per  cent  of  swarms. 

The  second  reason  for  placing  extracting- 
combs,  which  are  to  act  as  the  bait-combs, 
at  the  sides  of  the  super  is  that  the  queen 
rarely  goes  to  the  outside  combs  to  lay  eggs; 
and  this  means  that  these  extracting-conms 
can  be  kept  white  and  clean  so  they  will  not 
darken  the  cappings  of  the  sections  next 
to  them.  I  use  separators  between  all  of  the 
sections,  and  also  between  the  extracting- 
combs  and  the  sections  nearest  them. 

HANDLING  SWARMS. 

The  beginner  is  likely  to  have  so  many 
swarms,  due  to  the  usual  method  of  working 
for  comb  honey  and  to  his  inexperience,  that 
but  little  surplus  honey  will  be  secured. 
Generally  speaking,  the  more  swarms  there 
are,  the  smaller  the  surplus-honey  crop  will 
be. 

The  first  step  in  preventing  swarms  is  to 
put  the  supers  on  a  week  or  so  before  the 
honey-flow  opens,  as  mentioned  before— not 
because  the  bees  actually  need  the  extra 
room,  but  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
crowded  so  that  they  get  the  swarming  fever. 

The  next  step  is  to  give  more  super  room 
before  the  firet  supers,  are  full.  An  empty 
super  ought  to  be  given  when  the  first  one  is 
not  more  than  half  full.  This  second  super 
can  be  set  on  top,  or  the  firet  one  may  be 
lifted  up  and  the  empty  one  placed  next  the 
hive.  We  set  the  empty  supera  on  top  of  the 
ones  given  at  firet;  and  when  the  bees  get 
nicely  at  work  in  them  we  change  places  and 
put  the  second  super  under  the  firet  one. 
This  means  a  little  more  work,  but,  in  return, 
rather  better-filled  sections  are  secured. 

The  beginner  is  usually  anxious  to  have 
all  the  natural  swarms  possible  in  order  to 
increase  the  size  of  his  apiary.  A  neighbor 
of  mine,  who  was  too  busy  a  farmer  to  take 
care  of  bees,  once  had  a  dozen  colonies  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  before  he 
knew  what  was  happening  a  swarm  issued 
from  firet  one  colony  and  then  another.  The 
result  was  that  his  bees  swarmed  so  much 
that  practically  no  surplus  honey  was  se- 
curea.  He  hived  every  swarm,  good  or  bad ; 
and,  since  the  season  was  only  an  ordinary 
one,  some  of  the  later  swarms  starved  be- 
fore the  next  spring.  Finally,  when  the 
honey-flow  began  the  following:  year  there 
were  only  about  as  many  colonies  as  11  ere 
were  the  year  before,  and  the  amount  of 
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honey  secured  was  very  small  besides.  It  is 
better  to  make  haste  slowly,  when  increasing 
an  apiary;  for  a  live  colony  in  the  spring  is 
worth  many  dead  ones. 

The  plan  that  I  shall  here  outline  will  en- 
able the  beginner  to  get  a  fair  crop  of  surplus 
honey  in  connection  with  a  pretty  gooa  in- 
crease besides.  After  the  clover  noney  has 
been  coming  in  for  a  few  days,  some  of  the 
colonies  wilTcast  swarms.  No  after-swarms 
should  be  tolerated,  so  when  the  prime 
swarm  (that  is,  the  first  swarm)  is  in  the  air, 
the  hive  which  it  came  from  should  be  car- 
ried to  a  new  location  at  least  30  feet  from 
the  old  stand.  However,  if  it  is  desirable  to 
set  this  old  hive  near  where  it  stood  before, 
it  should  be  carried  away  just  the  same,  and 
then,  at  night,  after  the  new  swarm  is  hived, 
the  old  hive  can  be  moved  near  this  new 
swarm  if  desired.  If  this  old  hive  had  been 
placed  only  a  few  feet  from  where  it  former- 
ly stood,  many  of  the  bees  would  have  found 
it  and  would  have  gone  back  to  it  again, 
strengthening  the  parent  colony  enough, 
possibly,  to  cause  an  after-swarm.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  have  all  the  flying  bees  with  the 
new  swarm,  for  it  will  do  practically  all  the 
work  for  the  next  few  weeks,  there  being 
no  working  force  left  in  the  old  hive. 

As  soon  as  the  swarm  in  the  air  begins  to 
cluster,  a  new  hive  should  be  set  on  me  old 
stand,  and  the  sections  from  the  old  hive  put 
on  it  whether  they  are  partly  filled  or  not. 
It  is  hot  necessary  to  wait  until  all  of  the 
bees  have  clustered  before  getting  them  and 
shaking  them  in  front  of  the  new  hive;  for, 
even  if  a  few  are  left,  they  would  have  no 
place  to  go  to  but  back  to  the  old  location, 
on  which,  in  this  case,  the  new  hive  stands. 
Now,  if  the  supers  are  given  at  the  proper 
time,  etc.,  the  bees  of  this  swarm  should  not 
swarm  again  during  the  honey-flow. 

HOW  TO  GET  SWARMS  THAT  ARE  CLUSTERED 
IN  INACCESSIBLE  PLACES. 

If  a  swarm  clusters  on  a  small  limb  of  a 
tree  where  it  can  be  shaken  into  a  Manum 
swarm-catcher  and  carried  to  the  hive,  al- 
most any  one,  even  without  experience,  can 
get  along  very  well;  but  if  it  clusters  on  the 
mink  of  a  tree,  on  a  fence-post,  or  on  the 
ground,  it  is  rather  difficult  lor  one  to  get  it 
who  does  not  know  how.  We  will  suppose 
that  the  cluster  has  formed  on  a  fence-post 
Set  the  Manum  swarm-catcher  near  the  post 
(a  couple  of  feet  higher  is  all  the  better) ,  and 
then  with  a  long-handled  tin  dipper  dip  most 
of  the  bees  from  the  post,  and  empty  them 
into  the  swarm-catcher.  Now  smoke  the 
rest  of  the  bees  off  the  post  and  they  will 
soon  alight  on  the  basket.  In  this  way  the 
whole  swarm  can  be  carried  to  the  hive  and 
run  in. 

HOW  TO  GET  A  SWARM  INTO  A  HIVE. 

The  whole  cluster  of  bees  in  the  swarm- 
catcher  should  not  be  dumped  in  front  of  the 
hive  at  once,  for  a  large  number  of  them  will 
take  wing.  About  a  quart  of  bees  should  be 
dislodgecT  from  the  catcher  and  shaken  near 
the  entrance  of  the  hive;  and  when  these 
bees  set  up  that  "homing  hum"  every  bee 


in  the  catcher  will  hear  it,  so  that,  when  they 
are  dumped  in  front  of  the  hive,  instead  of 
many  of  them  taking  wing,  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  going  back  to  the  original  cluster- 
ing-place, all  will  stay  on  the  alighting-board, 
and  every  thing  will  oe  quiet,  it  is  quite  im- 
portant to  have  the  bees  enter  the  hive  as 
soon  and  as  quietly  as  possible;  for  if  anoth- 
er swarm  should  issue  soon  after  the  first 
one  is  hived,  the  bees  of  this  second  swarm 
would  be  attracted  to  the  first,  and  would  be 
likely  to  enter  with  the  rest 

It  often  happens  that  another  swarm  issues 
about  the  time  that  the  first  one  is  nicely 
clustered  on  the  swarm-catcher:  and  in  this 
case,  if  the  first  swarm  be  hived  immediate- 
ly, the  bees  of  the  swarm  in  the  air  would 
unite  with  it,  so  that  there  would  be  the  two 
swarms  in  one  hive.  While  this  would  do 
no  serious  harm,  I  usually  prefer  to  have 
each  swarm  hived  by  itself;  tor  by  so  doing 
about  as  much  honey  is  secured,  and  I  have 
the  extra  colony  besides.  In  such  a  case, 
therefore,  the  proper  way  would  be  to  carry 
the  first  swarm,  already  on  the  swarm-catch- 
er^ into  a  cellar,  or  set  it  aside  in  the  shade, 
with  a  sheet  over  it,  so  the  bees  of  the  swarm 
in  the  air  will  not  find  it.  While  this  is  be- 
ing done  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  other 
swarm  will  cluster  in  the  place  just  vacated 
by  the  first  swarm.  It  may  then  be  shaken 
into  a  second  swarm-catcher  and  hived  in  the 
usual  way;  and  when  every  thing  in  the 
yard  is  quiet  the  first  swarm  left  covered 
with  a  sheet  can  be  hived  as  usual. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN  MORE  THAN  ONE  SWARM 
COMES  OUT  AT  A  TIME. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  or  more 
swarms  emerge  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  keeping  them  from  going 
together.  This  is  a  more  serious  matter,  and 
the  beginner  will  hardly  know  which  way 
to  turn.  He  will  very  likely  get  all  the  bees 
into  one  hive,  as  this  is  apparently  the  easi- 
est way  out  of  the  difficulty.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  two  swarms  have  issued  and  clus- 
tered together.  The  hives  containing  the 
parent  colonies  should  be  removed  just  as  in 
the  case  of  a  single  swarm,  and  empty  hives 
put  on  the  old  stands.  Partly  filled  supers 
from  the  old  hives  should  be  put  on  the  new 
hives,  and  entrance-guards  fastened  over  the 
entrances.  It  is  best  to  do  this  at  once,  for 
the  bees  of  the  newly  hived  swarm  should 
not  be  disturbed  for  three  or  four  days,  or 
else  they  may  decide  that  their  new  quarters 
are  not  just  right,  and  that  they  had  better 
leave.  When  nearly  all  the  bees  of  the  two 
swarms  have  clustered,  about  half  of  them 
should  be  shaken  into  the  swarm-catcher  and 
taken  to  one  of  the  new  hives.  A  queen- 
cage  should  be  provided,  for  one  of  the 
queens  will  have  to  be  found  and  caged  tem- 
porarily. Before  shaking,  a  wide  board 
should  be  leaned  up  against  the  front  of  the 
hive  for  an  alighting-board.  As  before,  a 
few  of  the  bees  should  now  be  emptied  on 
this  board;  and,  since  there  is  a  queen-ex- 
cluding guard  over  the  entrance,  only  the 

rif'',^^?^'^^  ^?iM!}u  As  soon  as  the  few  bees 
set  up  the  "call  "the  rest  should  be  dumped 
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on  the  board,  a  little  further  from  the  hive 
than  before,  in  order  to  give  more  of  a  chance 
for  finding  the  queens  as  they  run  up. 
When  this  first  lot  of  bees  is  run  in,  whether 
the  queen  is  found  or  not,  the  other  portion 
of  the  swarm  should  be  secured  and  aumped 
in  front  of  the  other  hive  similarly  arranged. 
During  this  process,  usually  both  queens  are 
found,  and  1  have  never  failed  to  find  at 
least  one  of  them.  If  both  are  found,  one  is 
run  into  each  hive,  and  then  the  amount  of 
bees  equalized  (if  not  already  so) ,  and  every 
thing  will  be  well.  If  only  one  queen  is 
found,  she  should  be  caged  and  kept  in  the 
shade  where  nothing  can  harm  her.  and  the 
entrance-guards  removed.  In  fifteen  or 
twenty  mmutes  the  bees  of  the  queenless 
colony  will  make  a  demonstration,  and,  if 
left  long  enough  without  their  queen,  will 
come  out  and  mix  with  bees  of  the  adjoining 
hives.  Before  this  can  take  place  the  caged 
queen  should  be  allowed  to  run  in  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  welcome  hum  will  greet  her 
as  she  enters. 

The  clipped-queen  plan  for  handling 
swarms  is  too  complicated  for  a  beginner, 
no  matter  how  gooa  it  looks  on  paper. 

Remus,  Mich.  ^ 


have  natural  mechanical  ability  have  an  ex 
traordinary  knack  at  the  start  of  gi ' 
hammer  the  wrong  way;  so  in  this 


traordinary  knack  at  the  start  of  gripping 
hammer  the  wrong  way;  so  in  this  article 
am  going  to  talk  a  little  about  how  to  drive  a 
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CARPENTRY  FOR  IVEE-KEEPERS. 


Use  of  the  Hammer. 


BY  F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 


One  of  my  school-fellows  started  out  in 
life  in  a  machine-shop,  his  ambition  being  to 
become  a  locomotive  engineer;  but,  as  Bums 
says: 

The  best-Uid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
Ganff  aft  tL-gley. 

Tt)m  wound  up  by  becoming  a  famous,  teeto- 
tal lecturer.  Let  it  be  underistood  I  am  not 
blaming  him  in  any  way;  for,  if  the  truth 
were  only  known,  my  own  vagaries  have 
been  even  worse.    I  started  out  on  a  farm 

To  learn  to  sow,  to  reap  and  mow. 
And  be  a  farmer's  boy. 

After  several  lapses  of  various  kinds  1  be- 
came an  editor,  and  now  I  have  a  present- 
ment that  I  may  wind  up  my  inglonous  ca- 
reer as  a  bee-keeper.  As  a  youngster  I  en- 
vied the  lucky  men  whose  biography  showed 
that  they  had  had  all  kinds  of  experiences, 
and  here  at  50  I  look  back  and  wonder  if 
anybody  has  had  as  much  fun  and  variety  as 
I  have  had. 

But  to  return  to  Tom.  I  once  asked  anoth- 
er school-fellow  why  Tom  could  not  learn  en- 
gineering. *  *  Because  as  a  boy  he  could  nev- 
er drive  a  nail  straight,"  was  the  startling 
reply. 

The  more  I  study  human  beings  the  more 
I  see  in  the  above  answer.  We  are  not  all 
built  alike,  thank  goodness;  but,  alas!  we 
try  in  the  days  of  infancy  to  make  human 
beings  duplicates  of  each  other.  Let  us  all 
be  t&nkful  that  there  are  some  Toms  that 
can  not  drive  nails  straight  but  are  adept  in 
other  lines. 

But  I  have  noticed  that  even  those  who 


nail. 

Hammers  are  made  in  weights  ranging 
from  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  to  as  high  as  90 
lbs.  The  veriest  child  knows  it  woum  be  ab- 
surd to  attempt  to  drive  a  tack  with  one  of 
the  heavy  weights;  but  not  many  realize  that 
for  each  job  of  nail-driving  there  is  one  par- 
ticlar  weight  of  hammer  that  is  best  fitted 
for  it.  For  instance,  drive  a  fairly  thin  wire 
nail  into  medium  hard  wood  with  a  16-ounce 
hammer,  then  with  the  same  tool  try  driving 
a  cement-coated  nail  of  the  same  uiickness 
alongside  of  the  first.  The  result  will  prob- 
ably startle  you,  as  the  cement-coatea  nail 
will  lie  right  down  and  refuse  to  be  driven. 
Try  a  lighter  hammer,  and  you  will  have 
more  success,  or  grip  the  first  hammer  close 
to  the  head  so  that  you  can  tap  the  nail  rath- 
er gently. 

You  see  when  you  hit  a  nail  on  the  head 
you  impart  to  it  a  considerable  amount  of 
lorce  moving  in  a  certain  direction.  This 
force  carries  the  nail  along  until  the  friction 
in  the  wood  neutralizes  iE  But  in  the  case 
of  the  cement-coated  nail  the  friction  is  so 
great  that  the  nail  can  not  move  quick 
enough,  and  so  the  head  lies  right  over,  and 
we  say  the  nail  is  bent.  You  see  the  same 
thing  when  you  hit  the  wooden  handle  of  a 
chisel  with  an  iron  hammer.  The  force  is 
transferred  instantly  from  the  iron  to  the 
wood;  and  since  the  chisel  can  not  move  for- 
ward instantly,  the  wooden  handle  is  mash- 
ed into  a  mushroom  head.  Now,  if  you  used 
a  wooden  mallet  to  drive  with,  when  the 
blow  is  struck  its  fibers  would  yield  for  a 
brief  instant;  and  before  they  recoiled  the 
handle  of  the  chisel  would  be  on  the  move, 
and  the  additional  force  would  be  gradually 
imparted,  and  thus  avoid  mashing  nie  chisel 
handle.  Moral;  Do  not  use  an  iron  hammer 
on  a  wooden  handle  unless  the  latter  is  pro- 
tected with  a  layer  of  leather  to  absorb  the 
force  of  the  blow  by  compression  of  its 
fibers. 

Now  do  you  see  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
learn  something  about  how  to  handle  a  ham- 
mer? 

The  bench  wood-worker  usually  employs 
a  claw  hammer  weighing  fourteen  to  sixteen 
ounces.  The  head  should  be  wholly  of  steel. 
The  striking  face  is  slightly  convex  (that  is, 
rounded)  to  prevent  marring  the  wood,  and 
hardened  so  as  not  to  be  injured  by  repeated 
blows  upon  the  nail. 

The  beginner  usually  grasps  the  handle 
with  the  third,  fourth,  and Tiftn  fingers  of  the 
hand,  and  stretches  the  fore  finger  and  thumb 
along  the  shaft.  This  may  do  for  tapping 
gently,  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  strike 
a  heavy  blow  with  such  a  grip. 

The  proper  grip  is  that  made  by  putting 
the  thumb  and  fore  finger  around  the 
handle,  grasping  it  very  firmly.  The  three 
remaining  fingers  are  also  placed  around 
the  handle,  but  grasp  it  very  loosely.  Now, 
if  the    hand  is  grasping    the  handle  at  a 
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point  where  the  hammer  balances  well^  a 
quick  extension  of  these  three  fingers,  with 
a  slight  straightening  of  the  fore  fmger,  will 
tfirow  the  hammer-nead  perpendicularly  in 
the  air.  A  light  stroke  may  be  delivered  by 
allowing  it  to  fall  of  its  own  weight,  assisted 
very  slightly  by  the  contraction  of  the  three 
fingers.  In  delivering  a  light  blow  the  idea 
is  to  use  the  weight  of  the  hammer,  not  the 
pull  of  the  muscles.  It  is  worth  while  to 
practice  this  blow  for  some  little  time,  be- 
cause this  finger  action  is  characteristic  of 
all  kinds  of  blows. 

To  strike  a  slightly  harder  blow,  use  the 
same  finger  action;  but  as  the  head  descends, 
assist  with  a  more  powerful  pull  qf  the  three 
fingers,  but  keep  the  wrist  as  still  as  possible. 

A  stronger  blow  will  be  delivered  if  we  add 
a  wrist  motion  that  will  permit  the  head  of 
the  hammer  being  thrown  further  back— in 
.  fact,  to  an  almost  horizontal  position.  Please 
note  that  the  increased  power  is  got  by  longer 
travel  of  the  hammer-head. 

For  a  very  heavy  blow,  in  addition  to  these 
movements  we  must  bring  in  play  the  whole 
arm,  so  that  the  hammer-head  may  travel 
quite  a  distance  to  secure  all  the  impetus 
possible,  aided  by  the  force  of  fingers,  wrist, 
forearm,  and  shoulder. 

When  the  face  of  the  hammer  meets  the 
head  of  the  nail,  the  face  should  be  parallel 
with  the  surface  of  the  wood.    It  is  well  to 

Sractice  delivering  blows  until  one  can  give 
le  proper  stroke  with  certainty.  To  get  a 
record,  set  a  block  of  wood  on  the  bench  and 
strike  it  two  or  three  light  blows  and  exam- 
ine the  impressions.  Each  should  show  a 
whole  circle;  but  if  only  a  portion  of  a  circle 
appears,  the  hammer  has  not  been  held  cor- 
rectly. I  suspect  here  is  where  we  find  why 
my  friend  Tom  could  not  drive  a  nail 
straight. 

Once  you  can  strike  light  blows  correctly, 
try  harder  ones,  always  stopping  to  examine 
the  results. 

The  claw  is  very  useful  for  withdrawing 
or  pulling  out  nails.  It  is  V-shaped  on  the 
inside,  so  as  to  take  a  powerful  hold  of  the 
nail.  To  prevent  the  nead  of  the  hammer 
marking  the  wood  it  is  advisable  to  place  a 
block  of  wood  under  the  hammer  head,  and 
not  allow  the  hard  metal  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  work.  The  block  has  the  addition- 
al advantage  of  increasing  leverage,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  long  nail  it  is  wise  to  change  to 
a  thicker  block  when  the  nail  is  partly  out. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

»  ■  ^  ■  » 

THE  RIPENING  OF  BUCKWHEAT. 


Some  Further  Questions  Answered. 

BY  H.   B.   HARRINGTON. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Harrington:— I  have  been  reading:  your  ar- 
ticle on  buckwheat,  p.  248,  April  15th  GLEANINGS.  How 
much  do  you  sow  per  acre,  and  what  is  the  best  way  to 
put  it  in?  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  around  here  who 
raises  buckwheat.  I  desire  to  put  in  some  for  my 
bees,  and  see  how  it  will  do  here. 

Red  Cloud,  Neb.,  May  17.  T.  F.  CHILD. 

Mr.  Harrington:— On  p.  248  you  speak  of  one  crop  of 
buckwheat  which  was  on  the  crround  only  51  days.    I 


do  not  understand  this,  for  here  everybody  thinks  it 
must  lie  on  the  arround  after  cuttins  untu  it  cores, 
which  takes  a  lonff  time,  for  we  cut  it  when  the  sndn 
is  about  a  third  colored  or  ripe,  and,  of  course,  the 
stalks  are  ffreen.  It  has  usuaUy  taken  me  nearer  100 
days  to  clear  the  sround  after  sowing.  Perhaps  I 
should  use  more  fertilizer.  Please  tell  how  much  fer- 
tilizer and  seed  you  use  per  acre.  How  long  do  you 
let  it  lie  after  cuttinff.  and  when  do  you  cut  — that  is. 
hew  ripe  do  you  let  it  tret?  Here  our  thrashing- 
machines  can  not  handle  It  very  well  unless  it  is  quite 
dry.  S.  W.  Cressy. 

Corinth,  Me..  May  29. 

FTo  the  above  Mr.  Harrington  replies  as 
foflows:] 

This  is  a  big  country,  and  Gleanings  is 
read  in  all  sections  of  it.  Rules  for  raising 
buckwheat  successfully  in  Maine  would  re- 
sult in  failure  in  Nebraska.  To  even  things 
up  and  make  a  success  in  both  States,  we 
would  suggest  that  Mr.  Cressy  ship  to  Mr. 
Child  ten  or  fifteen  days  of  Maine  weather 
with  the  long  twilights,  the  dewy  October 
nights,  and  the  Newfoundland  fogs.  That 
would  insure  the  Nebraska  man  at  least  50 
bushels  of  fine  buckwheat  per  acre,  and  in 
return  let  Bro.  Child  ship  the  Maine  man 
three  days  of  Nebraska  weather  with  the  hot 
blistering  winds,  and  it  will  dry  out  his  buck- 
wheat better  than  any  he  ever  saw  before. 

On  page  347,  June  1,  we  answered  ques- 
tions as  to  the  amount  of  seed  per  acre  and 
as  to  the  time  of  sowing,  and  soil.  We  al- 
ways use  a  common  grain-drill  that  sows  fer- 
tilizer to  plant  our  buckwheat.  We  cut  it 
with  a  common  twine-binder  and  set  it  up 
in  a  single  row  (not  two  and  two) ,  and  leave 
space  enough  so  the  air  can  get  between  the 
bundles,  n  it  gets  very  dry  it. can  be  hauled 
into  the  bam  like  other  grain;  but  we  prefer 
to  thrash  from  the  field. 

We  would  advise  the  num  from  Nebraska 
to  sow  a  few  acres  late,  as  an  experiment, 
35  days  before  the  first  severe  frost.  Buck- 
wheat does  not  ripen  all  at  the  same  time  on 
the  same  stalk,  and  even  in  30  days  one  can 
get  ripe  buckwheat  on  the  top  of  the  stalk 
in  the  first  tuft  or  bunch,  and  then  the  late 
honey  crop  will  build  up  the  bees  for  win- 
ter. Buckwheat  is  great  for  stimulating 
brood-rearing. 

Don't  let  the  millers  cheat  you  out  of  your 
pure  buckwheat  flour,  but  grind  it  fine  in  a 
common  feed-mill  and  sift  it  yourself  if  the 
millers  will  not  finish  the  flour  for  you. 

If  the  crop  gets  nipped  with  the  frost,  cut 
it  the  next  forenoon  or  it  will  shell  too  much. 

Use  your  own  brains  to  fit  the  conditions 
of  your  own  soil  and  climate,  and  you  can 
make  a  success  in  almost  any  locality.  Let 
it  mature  in  cool  dewy  nights  if  you  have 
such  in  your  locality.  I  have  raised  over  40 
crops,  and  in  the  four  articles  in  GLEANINGS 
have  given  my  experience. 

Medina,  0. 


I  have  been  a  bee-keeper  for  35  years,  and  never 
saw  my  bees  carryinsr  in  poUen  on  Thanksffivinff  day 
until  last  year.  Is  this  common  in  this  latitude?  The 
pollen  was  of  bright  orange  color.  I  could  not  tell 
what  it  was  from.  F.  Lanodon. 

Linsrdon,  N.  Y. 

[N0.-ED.1 
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HEADS  OF  GRAIN 

From  Different  Fields 


INCREASE  BY  SHAKING:  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  OLD 
QUEEN. 

I  wish  to  get  a  moderate  increase  and  as  much  comb 
honey  as  pmnible.  I  thousht  I  had  found  just  exactly 
what  I  wanted  in  Gleanings.  June  l.  page  384.  but  I 
found  a  difficulty  in  the  eighth  paragraph,  second  col- 
umn of  that  pase.  as  I  have  no  nuclei.  What  I  con- 
template doinff  is  this:  Move  the  old  hive  to  one  side; 
place  a  new  hive,  with  full  sheets  of  foundation,  on  the 
old  stand.  Place  the  super  of  the  old  hive  on  the  new 
hive  on  the  old  stand;  brush  or  shake  the  bees  off  on 
the  aUirhtinff-board  in  front  of  the  old  stand,  and  place 
the  brood-comb  in  the  old  hive  on  the  new  stand. 

I  have  made  arranffements  to  procure  untested  queens 
for  these  divided  hives.  Now,  where  am  I  sroinff  to  get 
bees  to  feed  my  brood  in  the  old  hive  on  the  new  stand, 
and  to  protect  my  new  queens  which  I  shall  place  in 
the  old  hive  at  time  of  dividinsf?  Should  I  place  one 
frame  of  brood  with  the  bees  on  it  in  the  old  hive  on 
the  new  stand?  If  so.  should  my  old  queen  or  new 
queen  be  on  these  frames  of  brood  in  the  old  hive? 

I  may  add  that,  in  the  "  Conversation  with  Doolittle," 
paiire  334.  the  questioner  states,  "  I  have  no  nuclei  pre- 
pared, would  a  frame  with  bees  and  queen  from  a 
weak  colony  do  as  well?"  I  have  no  weak  colonies.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state  the  threat 
oblisation  I  shall  be  under  to  you  for  the  courtesy  of  a 
reply  to  this  letter. 

if  r.  Markham  advised  me  to  divide  the  hives  about 
June  IS.    I  shall  have  queens  ready  at  that  time. 

YpsilanU.  Mich.  L.  E.  C.  Thorne. 

(The  plan  of  procedure  as  outlined  at  the  close  of 
your  first  parasTPh  is  entirely  feasible -indeed,  the 
one  that  we  would  recommend  under  the  circum- 
stances; but  you  must  not  brush  or  shake  alt  bees  off 
from  the  brood-combs,  because  there  must  be  some 
left  to  take  care  of  the  brood  that  is  put  on  another 
stand.  If  you  prefer,  you  can  put  a  frame  of  brood 
and  bees  with  the  queen  in  the  new  hive  on  the  old 
stand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  where  the  queen 
should  fco.  The  parent  hive  that  is  made  queenless  by 
the  procedure,  and  now  on  another  stand,  may  be  now 
ffiven  one  of  the  queens  you  are  expecting  to  receive 
throunrh  the  mails. 

Referring  to  your  next  to  the  last  question  about  tak- 
ing brood  from  weak  colonies,  we  may  say  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  the  colony  from  which 
such  brood  is  taken  is  strong  or  weak.  The  querist's 
idea  doubtless  was  to  avoid  weakening  a  strong  colony 
at  the  very  time  of  the  year  when  it  is  very  essential 
for  it  to  have  every  element  of  strength  that  it  can  pos- 
sess. For  that  reason  he  suggested  taking  the  brood 
from  a  weak  colony  that  would  not  be  able  to  do  much 
in  the  way  of  getting  honey.— Ed.] 


shipping  bees  in  carload  lots. 

We  shipped  a  carload  of  bees  to  Greenville.  Miss.. 
early  in  April,  and  over  half  of  the  time  the  weather 
was  favorable.  The  shipment  went  through  in  38  hours. 
Screens  were  placed  over  the  entire  tops  of  the  hives, 
and  those  hives  that  were  crowded  with  bees  were  sup- 
plied with  an  empty  super  between  the  brood-chamber 
and  screen.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  one  who  owned  the  bees, 
and  who  went  with  them  on  the  car,  had  previously 
placed  a  drawn  comb  ^ed  with  water  in  each  hive. 
The  car  left  here  at  9:30  P.M.,  all  of  the  hives  having 
been  loaded  that  same  day  except  36  which  were  put  in 
the  previous  evening. 

The  hive-bodies  were  fastened  to  the  bottoms  with 
staples,  and  the  entrances  closed  with  slats.  There 
was  an  aisle  through  the  row  of  hives  in  the  car,  and 
there  was  no  straw  on  the  floor.  New  supplies  and  ex- 
tra supers  were  between  each  row  of  hives. 

There  was  some  leakage  at  destination  because  of 
the  BtriTi  at  the  back  of  the  bottom  pulling  loose  in 
some  of  the  old  hives.  Mr.  Johnson  thinks  it  better  to 
nail  this  strip  into  the  hive  to  make  it  stronger  for 
shipping. 

We  were  caught  in  a  heavy  rain  at  night  with  six 
wagonloads  of  bees;  and  the  covers  not  being  on  hand, 
some  of  the  bees  drowned.  One  week  later  we  shipped 
them  to  Kankakee  River  in  a  stock-car  in  which  there 
was  a  plentiful  amount  of  hay  on  the  floor.  We  had 
hot  weather  while  loading.  One  layer  of  empty  hives 
was  put  over  the  entire  bottom  of  the  car.  and  over 
tiiese  was  a  layer  of  hives  containing  colonies.    These 


were  screenedlover  the  tops,  and  strips  were  fastened 
over  the  entrances  in  front  The  weak  colonies  were 
put  at  one  end  and  strong  ones  in  the  other.  We 
sprinkled  well  before  shipping.  An  extractor,  and  su- 
gar and  water  for  feeding  the  weak  ones  on  the  trip 
and  after  arrival,  were  included  in  the  car.  We  pro- 
vided extra  clustering  space  over  the  strong  colonies 
by  fastening  on  a  super,  screened  over  the  top,  allow- 
ing the  bees  to  come  up  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  first 
screen  that  was  over  the  hive-body. 
Evansville,  Ind.  ViCKERY  Bros. 


WHY  DID  ALL  THE  BEES  OF  A  STRONG  COLONY  LEAVE 
THE  HIVE  IN  MIDWINTER? 

I  had  one  colony  that  I  transferred  from  a  box  into  a 
Danzenbaker  hive.  This  was  done  at  the  beginning 
of  white-clover  bloom,  and  the  bees  were  put  directly 
on  foundation  in  the  Danzenbaker  hive.  They  filled 
the  brood-chamber  with  new  comb  and  honey,  and 
finished  one  super  of  sections.  When  this  super  was 
removed  the  colony  was  very  strong.  This  colony 
was  wintered  close  to  two  others  in  a  bam.  During 
the  last  of  January  or  the  first  part  of  February  I  found 
that  the  bees  in  this  hive  had  left,  leaving  the  combs 
full  of  nice  white  honey.  There  was  not  even  a  dead 
bee  left  in  the  hive.  What  would  cause  this?  The  hive 
was  in  a  dry  protected  place,  and  there  were  no  mice  or 
wax-worms  at  any  time. 

Since  the  above  incident  I  have  found  that  another 
bee-man  had  the  same  thing  happen  to  several  of  his 
colonies.  The  hives  were  not  robbed  of  honey,  for  the 
honey  is  still  in  the  combs,  but  there  are  no  bees. 

Findlay.  Ohio.  CLYDE  L.  GREEN. 

[If  you  moved  the  bees  last  fall  from  their  summer 
stand  and  put  them  in  the  bam  where  there  was  more 
or  less  light  many  bees  on  bright  days  would  fly  out  in- 
to the  bam.  escape  through  openings,  and  never  return. 
If  the  desertion  was  gradual  it  is  easy  to  explain  how 
and  why  the  bees  left  If  a  hive  of  bees  is  put  into  a 
bam  its  entrance  should  communicate  directly  out- 
doors.—Ed.]  

TAKING  OFF  HONEY  QUICKLY  TO  AVOID  ROBBERS. 

Mr.  Scholl  certainly  has  won  the  medal  for  taking 
honey  off  the  hives  rapidly— 1000  lbs.  in  28  minutes. 
That  is  going  some,  page  1498. 1908.  I  can  not  com- 
pete with  him;  but  I  will  give  my  method  of  taking  off 
honey.  I  have  the  shallow  frames,  and  I  use  no  brush. 
With  the  hlve-chlsel  I  loosen  the  cover,  raise  It  a  little, 
and  blow  a  little  smoke  under  it  to  start  the  bees  down. 
When  they  get  well  started  I  remove  the  cover  and 
give  them  a  thorough  smoking;  then  with  my  chisel  I 
quickly  pry  the  frames  loose.  I  draw  a  frame  out 
holding  it  with  my  left  hand.  I  give  It  a  auick  blow 
with  my  right  according  to  the  plan  I  saw  illustrated 
by  Dr.  Miller.  I  hold  the  frame  over  the  hive  so  the 
bees  fall  on  the  combs  below.  I  pass  the  combs  to  my 
helper,  my  daughter,  who  puts  it  In  the  comb-box. 
I  have  another  one  ready  for  her  by  the  time  she  has 
the  first  one  In  the  box.  When  all  are  out  she  covers 
the  box  or  super  while  I  remove  the  super  and  place 
the  cover  on  the  hive.  The  combs  are  removed  so  fast 
that  the  bees  have  no  time  to  take  in  the  situation. 
Before  the  honey  Is  off  and  the  hive  covered,  we  have 
gone  to  the  next  colony.  The  work  Is  done  so  rapidly 
the  robbers  have  no  time  to  get  started.  The  honey  is 
stacked  In  the  extractlng-room  until  all  Is  off.  when 
we  do  the  extracting.  In  taking  off  the  honey,  the 
first  super  taken  off  holds  combs  from  the  second  col- 
ony, and  so  on.  When  the  combs  are  extracted  uiey 
are  hung  In  the  supers  and  put  back  on  the  hives 
about  sundown.  T.  W.  MORTON. 

El  Dorado.  Missouri. 


splints  all  right  if  used  right. 

On  p.  320  Swan  Anderson  speaks  against  Dr.  Miller's 
splints.  He  is  at  fault,  not  the  splints.  He  should 
know  that  the  bees  would  gnaw  the  splints  If  they 
project  below  the  foundation.  Dr.  Miller  has  founda- 
tion enter  the  bottom-bar.  I  have  had  excellent  re- 
sults with  splints.  I  do  not  split  the  bottom-bar.  but  I 
wax  the  foundation  to  the  bottom-bar  the  same  as  to 
the  top-bar.  If  foundation  Is  cut  just  the  width  to  fit 
the  frame  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  edges  are  then 
fastened  with  melted  wax  to  both  top  and  bottom  bars, 
the  bees  will  not  do  much  gnawing  of  splints. 

Splints,  like  many  another  good  thing,  will  prove 
useless  In  the  hands  of  those  who  will  not  use  them 
properly.  I  am  using  a  large  number  of  splints  this 
year,  and  I  feel  greatly  Indebted  to  Dr.  Miller  for 
bringing  out  so  useful  an  article. 

Norwich,  Ct  Allen  Latham. 
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IS  IT  BEE  PARALYSIS? 

I  have  been  interested  in  bees  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  have  been  very  successful  in  srettinflr  a  ffood 
yield  of  honey,  as  well  as  beintr  very  successful  in  win- 
terintr.  until  the  past  season,  1908,  at  which  time  I  had 
four  colonies  of  bees  in  the  sprinsr  which  were  in  fine 
shape,  from  two  of  which  I  secured  about  150  lbs.  of 
extracted  honey,  which  we  consider  fair.  The  other 
two  did  not  gather  any  surplus  honey  to  speak  of.  and 
seemed  to  be  affected  in  some  manner,  and  finally 
dwindled  away  and  died  durinar  the  winter,  leaving 
nearly  all  of  the  combs  partially  filled  with  honey. 
The  two  other  colonies  beiran  to  dwindle  later  in  the 
season.  At>out  the  end  of  the  honey-flow,  which  is 
about  the  first  of  October,  there  would  be  lanre  num- 
bers of  bees  crawlinff  around  on  the  ground,  and  some 
small  clusters  in  front  of  the  hives.  The  last  two  colo- 
nies, if  they  may  be  called  such.  I  succeeded  in  winter- 
ins,  but  in  such  a  weak  condition  that  they  will  be  un- 
able to  build  up  without  considerable  help.  I  have 
visited  ever^  person  who  keeps  bees,  whom  I  know  of 
in  this  section,  and  I  think  I  know  nearly  all  that  are 
interested  in  bees:  and  the  trouble,  whatever  it  may 
be,  has  affected  this  whole  section  for  at  least  five 
miles  around.  I  have  visited  several  apiaries  as  fol- 
lows: First  one  of  21  colonies,  all  dead  except  one. 
which  is  in  very  bad  shape:  another  of  12  colonies: 
another  of  17  colonies,  all  dead:  another  of  12  colonies, 
all  dead  except  four,  which  are  in  bad  shape,  and  three 
other  apiaries  of  at>out  30  colonies,  where  the  losses 
are  not  so  ffreat  but  the  colonies  are  very  weak,  and 
on  the  other  portion  of  the  affected  territory,  these 
were  the  conditions  in  the  spring  of  1906  and  1900. 

Some  attribute  it  to  the  placing  of  some  sort  of  crude 
oil  on  the  marshes  by  the  city  authorities  to  kill  mos- 
quitoes; others  to  the  spraying  of  fruit-trees  when  in 
blossom;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  trace  the 
cause,  but  will  get  more  bees  this  season  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  find  the  cause,  which,  unless  it  is 
abated,  will  cause  us  to  suffer  a  serious  loss  of  both 
honey  and  fruit 

Hugenot  Park,  New  York.  O.  W.  Bedell. 

[There  seems  to  be  a  possibility  and  even  a  probabili- 
ty that  your  bees  have  what  is  known  as  bee  paralysis. 
When  a  colony  is  affected  with  this  disease  its  bees 
will  be  seen  crawling  out  around  on  the  ground  in 
small  groups  in  front  of  the  hive.  They  are  very  much 
swollen,  shiny  in  appearance,  and  every  now  and  then 
will  exhibit  a  sort  of  tremulous  motion  of  the  legs  or 
wings,  hence  the  name. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  oil  on  the  marshes  to 
kill  mosquitoes  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
If  the  spraying  of  the  fruit-trees  with  poisonous  mix- 
tures were  responsible  there  would  be  no  dying  of  the 
bees  except  during  the  spraying  season.  As  we  under- 
stand it.  the  malady,  whatever  it  is.  continues  unabat- 
ed from  month  to  month.  If  so,  this  only  strengthens 
the  theory  that  your  bees  have  what  is  known  as  bee 
paralysis.  The  Poppleton  cure  has  given  good  results, 
and  you  will  find  this  given  very  fully  in  our  booklet 
**  Bee  Diseases."— Ed.] 

BHTER  COMB  HONEY;  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  IT. 
I  find  my  honey  is  very  bitter,  unsalable— in  fact 
uneatable.  One  of  my  good  neighbors  says  it  is  caus- 
ed by  horsemint  and  blackgum.  I  don't  know  the 
cause;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  a  remedy.  Is  there 
^any  way  to  make  the  honey  fit  to  eat? 

Reform,  Ark..  May  81.  BYRON  FRENCH. 

TThere  is  nothing  you  can  do  with  this  honey  except 
to  keep  it  off  the  market  and  off  the  table.  We  would 
advise  extracting  it  out  and  feeding  it  back  in  early 
summer  for  stimulating  brood-reanng.  There  is  no 
remedy  to  apply. 

If  there  is  bitter  honey  to  be  gathered,  and  it  is  not 
actually  poisonous,  the  bees  will  get  it  There  is  no 
way  that  you  can  make  it  sweet  or  palatable.  The  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  a  dark  honey  might  be  run 
through  pulverized  charcoal  to  lighten  ita  color,  but 
this  would  in  no  way  affect  ita  flavor,  and  probably 
not  very  much  ita  color. 

This  bitter  honey  should  be  kept  out  of  the  hive  dur- 
ing the  winter  or  early  spring,  as  it  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, induce  dysentery.— Ed.J 


LESS  HONEY  UNDER  EXCLUDERS. 

Replying  to  Stray  Straws,  page  223.  April  15. 1  would 
«ay  that  last  year  I  used  excluders  on  all  my  hives, 
and  in  the  fall  found  that  about  half  the  colonies  need- 
ed stores.  I  fed  them,  and  every  colony  came  through 
in  nice  shape.  ^    ^      ^  L.  C.  Taylor. 

Gibsonburg.  O.,  Apr.  23. 


A  COLONY  WORKED  ON  THE  ALEXANDER  PLAN  FOR  IN- 
CREASE AND  HONEY. 

Colony  No.  1  was  very  strong,  and  last  Wednesday, 
May  19, 1  decided  to  divide  it  on  the  Alexander  plan, 
as  described  in  your  ABC  book,  page  279.  I  followed 
your  plan  very  carefully,  and  yesterday  I  looked  over 
both  hives.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  gave  the  new 
hive  or  lower  chamber  six  brood-combs  of  last  year 
and  four  frames  of  wire  foundation:  full  sheets,  and  a 
frame  of  brood  with  the  queen. 

Well,  on  looking  them  over  yesterday  I  found  the 
queen  in  the  lower  hive  had  done  nothing,  while  in  the 
upper  hive  I  found  six  queen-cells  (not  yet  capped). 
Accordingly  I  separated  them,  putting  the  old  hive  on 
a  new  stand.  Did  I  do  the  proper  thing  in  separating 
them?  The  new  hive  on  the  old  stand  is  flying  strong, 
having  all  the  field  bees,  while  the  old  hive  on  the 
new  stand,  having  the  queen-cells,  is  inactive.  Locust- 
trees  are  yielding  heavily,  and  the  bees  are  filling  the 
hives. 

Please  advise  me  what  to  do.  Shall  I  leave  them 
apart  as  they  are.  or  would  you  put  them  together 
again?  If  you  advise  the  former,  shall  I  leave  them  to 
hatch  the  queen-cells  or  give  them  a  queen?  If  I  leave 
them  as  they  are.  will  both  hives  of  bees  store  any  sur- 
plus this  season?    When  shall  I  give  them  supers? 

Cincinnati  Ohio.  Albin  Platz. 

[You  did  right  in  removing  the  upper  story  to  anoth- 
er location:  indeed,  this  was  in  conformity  with  Mr. 
Alexander's  directions.  With  regard  to  the  queen- 
cells,  you  can  leave  them  all  in  the  hive  but  one,  pro- 
vided the  queen  on  the  old  stand  was  a  good  one;  oth- 
erwise we  would  recommend  killing  all  the  cells  and 
giving  the  colony  a  cell  from  some  select  queen,  or, 
better  still,  introduce  a  young  lajring  queen. 

Both  hives  may  store  some  honey.  It  will  all  depend 
on  the  season  and  the  management  It  is  usually  time 
to  put  on  supers  when  the  bees  begin  to  build  on  new 
wax  on  the  tops  of  the  brood-combs.— Ed.] 


WHAT  SYRUPS  ARE  SITTTABLE  FOR  FEEDING. 

In  your  ABC  book,  page  199.  you  say  there  are  cer- 
tain grades  of  molasses  and  sorghum  that  may  be  used 
as  feed  for  bees.  I  should  like  to  ask  what  those 
grades  are.  What  about  feeding  raw  beet  sugai? 
Now.  my  feeding  will  all  take  place  when  the  weather 
is  warm  enough  for  the  bees  to  fly  on  an  average  of 
four  out  of  five  days  in  February  and  March.  What  I 
want  is  not  something  for  the  bees  to  use  up  as  winter 
stores,  for  that  is  a  very  small  consideration  here,  but 
something  to  live  on  in  the  early  spring  and  suouner 
when  a  late  frost  or  a  drouth  has  interfered  with  the 
honey  flora.  A.  C.  HARRIS. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  May  29. 

[Almost  any  molasses  or  sorghum  that  makes  a  good 
table  syrup  would  be  suitable  for  feeding  bees  to  stim- 
ulate brood-rearing  during  the  late  spring  or  warm 
weather.  Any  syrup  from  the  sugar  cane  would  ans- 
wer an  excellent  purpose  providing  it  was  not  burned 
in  the  process  of  making.  But  we  would  not  advise, 
as  a  matter  of  economy  and  safety,  giving  the  bees  any 
food  for  winter  except  first-quality  light  honey  or  syr- 
up made  from  the  best  granulated  white  sugar.  It 
would  not  be  advisable  to  feed  raw  beet  sugar,  although 
a  raw  unrefined  cane  sugar  will  do  very  welL 

Any  syrup  containing  glucose  or  so-called  com  syr- 
ups should  never  be  given  to  bees.— ED.] 


WOULD  BLASTING  IN  THE  VICINrrY  OF  A  BEE-YARD 
DISTURB  BEES? 

There  is  to  be  a  tunnel  built  near  my  apiary,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  if  the  blasting  will  hurt  the  bees. 
I  am  told  it  will  kill  unhatched  chicks.  Do  you  think 
it  will  injure  or  kill  the  brood  or  bees?  also  do  you  think 
I  could  collect  damages  in  such  a  case? 

Surrey,  Cal.,  May  19.  J.  W.  Kalfus. 

[We  do  not  think  that  any  blasting  of  the  sort  men- 
tioned would  have  the  least  effect  upon  the  bees.  It 
could  not  begin  to  shake  up  a  yard  as  much  as  heavy 
freight  trains  that  go  thundering  by  our  own  apiary  of 
four  hundred  colonies  at  Medina.  We  can  feel  the 
ground  shake  for  some  distance  from  the  road.  We 
nave  never  discovered  that  our  bees  paid  the  least  at- 
tention to  it 

Very  often  hives  are  located  in  an  apple-orchard 
where  apples  areconstantly  dropping  upon  hive-covers. 
While  the  fall  of  the  fruit  occasionally  brings  out  a  few 
bees  to  the  entrances  it  has  no  other  effect  Apparent- 
ly they  seem  to  take  It  as  a  matter  of  course. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  the  chicken  business; 
«!;J»L44^*'®^^^!2  *5.*?y!.^«  embryo  chicks  woulJ 
not  be  affected  by  the  disturbance  menUoned.— Ed  ] 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  DARK  BITTER  HONEY  IN  SECTIONS. 

I  should  like  to  receive  your  advice  on  the  following 
S»ropo8itioii  that  somewhat  upsets  my  calculation:  I 
was  pattinff  myself  on  the  back  for  the  showing  my 
bees  made  for  the  last  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  as  most 
of  them  have  two  supers  nearly  full.  I  took  out  a  few 
sections  that  are  completely  sc»ded,  and  that  honey  is 
so  bitter  it  is  not  fit  to  eat.  This  honey  must  be  from 
honey-dew  instead  of  blackberry  blossoms,  as  I 
thooffht  it  was.  What  can  I  best  do  with  it?  I  do  not 
want  to  sell  it  to  my  regular  trade.  If  it  was  in  frames 
I  could  extract  it  As  the  stores  in  the  hives  for  next 
winter  are  undoubtedly  of  the  same  kind,  shall  I  run 
any  risk  of  losinff  my  bees  by  leaving  it  to  them? 

Fredericktown.  Mo.  Jas.  Bachler. 

[There  is  not  much  you  can  do  with  these  dark  sec- 
tions containing  bitter  honey  except  to  melt  them  up, 
usinir  the  wax  that  you  sret  and  feedins  back  the  hon- 
ey for  brood-rearinff.  It  would  certainly  be  a  mistake 
to  sell  it  as  the  cry  would  be  raised  risrht  away  that  it 
was  manufactured.  Dark  or  bitter  honey  in  the  comb 
—In  fact  almost  any  dark  honey,  except  buckwheat  in 
sdctions,  if  it  has  a  poor  flavoi^-does  a  great  deal  of 
damage  to  the  market  for  first-class  white  honey  in 
sections. 

There  might  be  some  risk  in  your  attempting  to  win- 
ter your  bees  on  the  same  quality  of  honey  in  your 
regular  brood-combs.  As  a  matter  of  precaution  we 
would  advise  extracting  it  all  out  in  September,  if  they 
do  not  use  it  up  in  brood-rearing,  and  feeding  sugar 
syrup  instead,  keeping  this  dark  honey  for  next  spring 
to  feed  for  stimulating  brood-rearing.  You  can  feed  it 
out  in  quite  a  considerable  quantity  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer,  because  the  bees  would  undoubtedly 
use  It  all  up  in  breeding,  and  it  would  be  practically 
as  good  as  any  honey  for  that  purpose.— ED.] 


A  PROTEST  AGAINST  UNWASHED  FIVE-OALLON  CANS. 
EITHER  NEW  OR  OLD. 

Mr.  Allen  Latham's  point  against  new  unwashed 
honey-cans.  March  1.  p.  129.  is  well  taken,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  pushing  the  merits  of 
honey  as  a  pure  food.  Let  us  be  consistent  and  clean. 
The  round  cans  are,  obviously,  more  sanitary  than  the 
square,  having  no  comers;  and  if  they  were  made 
with  wider  openings,  so  that  a  person's  hand  could 
be  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  it  dry  with  a 
clean  cloth,  no  water  could  remain  any  way.  and  thus 
that  question  would  be  settled.  The  cans  might  be 
made  like  the  five-gallon  milk-cans  used  hereabouts, 
with  a  wide  mouth,  and  closed  with  a  wooden  plug, 
sealed  with  rosin  when  shipped,  instead  of  the  screw 
cap  now  in  use.  Of  what  beneft  is  it  to  put  up  the 
honey  in  carefully  washed,  attractive,  flint-glass  jars, 
if  we  have  to  take  it  out  of  unclean  cans  ? 

At  the  canning  factories  the  cans  that  are  used  in 
preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  washed;  but 
one  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  any  germs 
they  may  contain  have  been  thoroughly  cooked,  and 
possibly  rendered  harmless;  but  honey,  being  a  "raw" 
commodity,  has  not  this  advantage  to  commend  it 
Give  us  clean  cans  by  all  means !  J.  B.  Levens. 

Maiden.  Mass. 


BEES  GOING  AFTER  ARTIFICIAL  POLLEN  IN  CHICKEN- 
COOPS. 

Reading  your  editorial  April  15th.  page  221,  in  re- 
gard to  chicken-coops  being  visited  by  bees,  reminds 
me  that  we  had  a  similar  experience  a  few  weeks  ago. 
though  in  this  case  our  bees  bothered  our  own  chick- 
ens. We  fed  cracked  com,  and  the  bees  were  after 
the  meal  that  was  not  sifted  out  They  went  into  the 
coops,  and  into  the  pails  of  feed  left  uncovered  on  the 
coops.  They  were  quite  annoying  until  some  second- 
grade  flour  was  put  out  for  them.  I  have  kept  chick- 
ens (White  Wyandottes)  for  five  years,  and  do  not 
remember  having  had  a  similar  experience  before  this 
spring.  Mary  S.  Andrews. 

Farina.  111.  

cow  PEA;  IS  IT  A  GOOD  HONEY-PLANT? 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  or  any  of  the 
readers  of  Oleaninos  have  ever  had  any  experience 
with  cow  peas  as  a  honey-plant  and  for  stock.  If  you 
do  not  know.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
readers.  C.  W.  Barr. 

Florence.  Kan. 

[We  know  Uttle  about  this  plant  except  that  it  yields 
some  honey  in  some  of  the  Southern  States.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  who  can  give  the 
information-— ED.] 


THE  ALLEY  TRAP  FOR  RESTRAINING  SWARMS. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  know  to  what  extent  the  drone- 
trap  has  proven  successful  in  preventing  the  swarm 
from  leaving.  I  have  but  one  colony  to  start  with.  I 
am  on  a  rural  mail  route— leave  at  9  A.M.  and  return 
at  4  P.M.  If  the  bees  would  swarm  soon  after  I  start 
would  they  stay  on  the  outside  of  the  trap  until  I  re- 
turn? Would  there  be  any  danger  of  their  killing  the 
queen  if  left  there  too  long?  J.  C.  Kanagy. 

Belleville,  Pa..  May  31. 

[The  drone-trap  has  given  excellent  results  for  catch- 
ing swarms.  We  see  no  reason  why  you  could  not  at- 
tach one  of  them  to  a  hive  from  which  you  expect  a 
swarm;  and  even  if  such  a  swarm  came  out  during  your 
absence  on  your  route,  it  would  not  leave,  because  the 
queen  would  be  caught  and  confined  in  the  upper 
chamben  then  you  could  divide  the  colony  on  your  re- 
turn, because  it  would  not  do  to  let  the  bees  make  the 
second  attempt  or  they  would  kill  the  queen.  We 
think  it  would  be  better  for  you,  rather  than  to  depend 
on  the  trap,  to  practice  one  of  the  several  "  shook- 
swarm  "  methods.  That  advocated  in  Mr.  Doolittle's 
book  is  most  excellent  if  we  may  judge  by  the  reports 
that  have  been  received.— ED.] 


WORKING  WITH  BEES  BRINGS  ON  SNEEZING-SPELLS. 

Mr.  Root:— I  have  been  keeping  lAes  on  a  small  scale 
for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years;  but  at  present  I  can't 
go  near  a  hive  without  being  strangely  affected.  It  is 
something  dreadful  how  I  suffer.  I  sneeze  and  cough; 
water  runs  out  of  my  eyes,  and  I  suffer  just  like  a  per- 
son affected  with  asthma.  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do 
to  stop  this? 

Troy.  N.  Y.,  April  7.  Wm.  J.  HAYES. 

[There  is  a  sort  of  hay  fever  that  comes  on  in  early 
summer  when  it  becomes  very  hot  and  there  is  anoth- 
er that  attacks  the  individual  in  late  summer.  We  do 
not  think  the  bees  have  any  thing  to  do  with  either. 
It  is  the  season  of  the  year,  the  weather,  and  the  per- 
son. Does  not  our  correspondent  find  that  he  is  worse 
affected  at  some  portions  of  the  year  than  others  ? 

Then,  again,  there  are  some  who  will  have  a  sneez- 
ing-spell whenever  they  get  into  the  hot  sun.  Possi- 
bly our  subscriber  is  one  of  that  kind;  and  if  his  bees 
are  out  in  the  open  he  would  naturally  sneeze  when  he 
goes  among  them. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  physicians  among  our  num- 
ber who  would  be  able  to  throw  light  on  this  question. 
—ED.]  

SHOULD  THE  NOTCHED  CORNER  OF  THE  ONE-PIECE  SEC- 
TION BE  PLACED  UP  OR  DOWN  IN  THE  SUPERS? 

On  page  263.  May  1.  Mr.  Wesley  Foster  discusses  the 
different  ways  of  placing  sections  in  the  supers.  I  al- 
ways put  the  Joint  up,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  section 
rests  flush  on  the  holder,  thus  avoiding  excessive  de- 
posits of  propolis.  In  some  sections  the  lock-comer 
notches  are  a  little  too  deep,  so  that  the  ends  project 
beyond  the  comer,  making  a  little  space  for  the  bees 
to  fill  with  propolis.  On  this  account  I  have  found  that 
I  can  remove  the  section  much  more  easily  when  the 
joint  is  placed  at  the  top. 

I  had  a  boy  who  put  up  a  lot  of  my  supers,  and  he 
'put  in  the  sections  regardless  of  whether  the  joints 
were  at  the  top  or  bottom.  I  let  them  go  as  they  were, 
and  out  of  twelve  supers  I  broke  some  twenty  sections; 
and  after  that,  out  of  four  thousand  sections  that  I  put 
in  myself,  I  had  almost  no  trouble.  A.  N.  COOK. 

Woodhull,  111. 

[If  the  sections  are  not  nicely  filled  out  after  the  har- 
vest, the  bottom  of  the  section  (or  what  was  the  top 
while  in  the  super),  will  be  a  litUe  fuller.  When  the 
notched  comer  is  put  down  in  a  shipping-case  or  on 
the  counter  the  section  will  have  an  upside-down  ap- 
pearance, for  it  would  not  do  to  put  the  notched  comer 
up.— Ed.] 


COMB  BUILT  IN  DEEP  SPACE  UNDER  FRAMES. 

With  a  25i-inch  space  below  the  bottom-bars  my 
bees  built  comb  below  the  frames  in  every  case.  I  now 
intend  to  reduce  the  space  to  one  inch  and  try  that. 

Marblehead,  Mass.  P.  R.  RUSSELL. 

[It  is  a  fact  generally  admitted,  that  bees  will  build 
comb  down  to  the  bottom-bars  better  when  there  is  a 
deep  space  under  the  frames.  Dr.  Miller  has  called  at- 
tention to  this,  but  he  found  it  necessary  to  use  a 
dummy  under  the  frames  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  to  prevent  the  building  of  comb  under  the  bottom- 
bars.— ED.] 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root. 

Thou  Shalt  not  kilL— Exodus  20 :  13. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation;  for 
when  he  is  tried  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life  which 
the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him.— James 
1:12. 

Ever  since  I  had  the  Indian  Runner  ducks 
I  have  had  a  longing  for  some  more.  Mrs. 
Root  and  the  neighbors,  however,  have  ob- 
jected because  the  ducks  are  so  inquisitive, 
and  go  everywhere.  Since  we  have  had  our 
orchard  (of  about  an  acre)  fenced  in  with 
poultry-netting  this  objection  does  not  hold 
— or  at  least  the  ducks  would  get  along  very 
well  inside  of  an  acre  inclosure  until  they 
are  fully  grown  unless  there  are  too  many  of 
them.  A  lady  who  writes  for  the  Poultry 
Advocate  voicej  my  feeling  in  regard  to  little 
ducks.    Here  is  what  she  says: 

Just  now  the  little  daughter  and  I  are  much  occupied 
with  the  care  of  two  wee  ducks,  which  we  have  hatch- 
ed in  one  of  the  incubators,  much  to  the  dissrust  of  the 
"  Boss."  This  is  our  first  experience  with  ducks,  and 
I  fear  it  will  prove  a  short,  sad  experience,  as  we  know 
nothing  whatever  concerning  the  care  of  them.  But 
if  care  is  all  they  need  they  certainly  ought  to  thrive, 
as  we  can  not  let  them  alone  for  more  than  fifteen  min- 
utes at  a  time.  They  are  certainly  the  cutest,  smartest 
little  fellows  that  we  have  ever  attempted  to  raise.  If 
they  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  live  I  fear  that  the 
promise  which  was  made  relative  to  Thanksgiving, 
when  the  eggs  were  smuggled  into  the  incubator,  will 
mean  either  a  broken  word  or  a  broken  heart  (or 
hearts). 

Well,  I  ordered  a  setting  of  duck  eggs.  I 
shall  have  to  explain  that  this  season,  so  far, 
our  forty  or  fifty  hens  seem  to  insist  on  lay- 
ing in  just  two  nests.  I  try  to  have  at  least 
a  part  of  them  lay  in  other  places,  but  they 
have  a  particular  fancy  for  those  secluded 
nests  upstairs  inourtwo Philo  poultry-houses. 
See  picture  on  page  638,  May  15,  1908. 

By  the  way,  there  is  a  good  lesson  here  in 
regard  to  hens'  nests.  I  am  sure  a  flock  of 
poultry  will  give  more  eggs  if  they  have  a 
place  to  lay  according  to  their  own  notions. 
It  is  the  happy  hen  that  lays  the  eges.  When 
a  hen  feels  me  laying  impulse  she  is  very 
fond  of  going  off  somewhere  by  herself  out 
of  sight.  One  of  the  poultry-journals  sug- 
gests that,  if  you  want  to  cure  fowls  of  the 
egg-eating  haoit,  you  should  give  them  nests 
somewhere  away  back  in  the  dark.  Well, 
this  upstairs  to  the  Philo  houses  seems  just 
the  place,  and  I  frequently  get  ten  or  a  dozen 
and  sometimes ////een  eggs  out  of  one  nest. 
A  few  hens  will  i>e^n  laying  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  occasionally  there  will  be  an 
eeg  laid  as  late  as  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Well,  now,  this  house  works  very  nicely  so 
far  as  gathering  the  eggs  is  concerned.  You 
do  not  need  to  stoop  over.  You  just  raise 
one  panel  of  the  hinged  roof,  and  reach  in 
and  take  out  the  eg^.  If,  however,  you 
wish  to  set  a  hen,  she  has  got  to  be  lifted  out 
of  this  upstairs  room  and  induced  to  be  con- 
tented somewhere  else.  You  can  not  have 
a  sitting  hen  in  the  same  apartment  where  a 
dozen  other  hens  are  laying  every  day.  For 
the  above  reason  I  placed  a  sitting  hen  in  a 
big  drygoods-box  with  feed  and  water,  and 


some  china  egggs,  about  a  week  before  my 
duck  eggs  amved.  When  I  changed  the 
china  eggs  for  the  duck  eggs  the  hen  receiv- 
ed them  all  right,  and  hasten  sitting  about 
a  week.  Then  I  concluded  I  would  let  her 
out  to  get  a  bit  of  grass,  take  some  exercise, 
etc.  I  have  done  this  frequently  without 
trouble— that  is,  after  a  hen  has  been  confin- 
ed to  her  nest  for  about  a  week  she  will  gen- 
erally go  back  then  of  her  own  accord.  But 
this  hen  with  duck  eggs,  as  soon  as  she  was 
let  out,  went  back  to  ner  old  nest  upstairs. 
I  took  her  off  the  nest  toward  night,  and  in 
order  to  get  her  back  on  her  duck  eg^  gen- 
tly I  waited  till  after  dark. 

I  lifted  her  up  carefully,  and  was  congratu- 
lating myself  that  she  was  going  to  behave 
nicely;  but  when  I  got  hair  way  over  to  her 
box  she  began  to  kick  and  squall.  As  this 
alarmed  all  the  rest  of  the  poultry  I  shut  off 
her  wind  gently;  but  by  the  time  we  got  to 
the  box  she  was  kicking  and  striking,  and 
flapping  with  her  wings,  and  tearing  around 
at  a  great  rate.  By  the  way,  what  a  great 
amount  of  muscular  strength  there  is  in  a 
good  healthy  hen!  I  succeeded  in  getting 
her  into  the  box  and  closing  the  door.  She 
went  off  to  the  further  end,  and  set  up  a  big 
cackling.  I  concluded,  however,  she  would 
soon  quiet  down,  and  go  over  and  sit  on  the 
duck  eggs  that  had  already  been  cooling  off 
for  some  hours.  I  came  around  several 
times,  but  she  was  still  off  in  the  further  cor- 
ner. I  tried  to  reach  in  and  get  hold  of  her 
so  as  to  put  her  on  the  nest;  but  the  box  was 
so  large  that  I  could  just  get  my  hand  in 
front  of  her  head.  She  gave  me  several  vig- 
orous "digs**  with  her  oill,  but  I  could  not 
quite  reach  to  get  hold  of  her.  Just  before 
bedtime  I  went  out  once  more,  but  she  was 
still  off  in  that  comer.  By  means  of  a  piece 
of  lath  I  pushed  her  over  to  where  I  could 
get  mv  hand  on  her;  but  she  was  by  this  time 
full  of  fight;  and  to  try  to  put  a  sitting  hen 
on  some  choice  eggs  wnile  said  hen  is  in  such 
a  frame  of  mind  was  a  rather  difficult  under- 
taking. We  often  hear  that  "  a/iyft<?(/y  can 
lead  a  horse  up  to  the  watering-trough,  but 
nobody  can  make  him  drink  unless  he 
chooses."  I  had  to  give  it  up.  My  duck 
eggs  were  getting  cold,  and  I  feared  they 


would  get  colder  in  spite  of  any  thing  I  could 
do.  In  my  tussle  with  the  hen  in  &ying  to 
put  her  on  the  nest,  she  scratched  my  right 
nand  until  I  noticed  it  was  covered  with 
blood.  (While  I  write  I  notice  five  pieces  of 
courtplaster  on  the  wounds  she  gave  me.)  I 
confess  that  I  was  very  much  vexed.  She 
had  been  in  that  nest  a  week,  had  feed  and 
water  right  in  her  box,  and  ought  to  have 
been  a  happy  sitting  hen;  but  instead  of  that 
she  insistea  and  persisted  in  going  up  into 
that  old  attic  where  she  laid  her  eggs,  just  to 
sit  on  one  wooden  egg! 

When  she  scratched  my  hand  so  badly, 
and  was  squalling  enough  meanwhile  to  raise 
the  neighborhood,  I  finally  caught  hold  of 
her  legp  with  my  right  hand,  and  then  I 
caught  liold  of  her  head  with  my  left  hand. 
Mrs.  Root  had  said,  a  few  days  before,  that 
when  a  good  fat  hen  wanted  to  sit  I  might 
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bring  her  in  for  a  chicken-pie.  So  I  had  a 
good  excuse.  But  there  were  my  cold  duck 
eggs,  and  not  .another  hen  in  the  whole  flock 
offifty  that  wanted  to  sit.  But,  dear  friends, 
it  was  not  the  cold  duck  eggs  that  held  me 
back  from  yielding  to  that  terrible  temptation 
to  "wring  her  worthless  neck."  I  told  you 
this  was  just  before  going  to  bed.  Well,  ev- 
ery night  for  thirty  years  or  more,  Mrs.'  Root 
and  I  have  been  m  the  h^bit  of  kneeling  by 
our  bedside,  and  asking  God  to  bless  the  re- 
sult of  oiir  labors  during  the  day,  and  to  bless 
these  human  lives  he  nas  given  us  two  to 
live.  Had  I  wrung  the  hen's  neck  then  I 
should  have  done  it  in  anger;  in  fact,  I  do 
not  know  but  I  did  say  out  loud,  **  You  mis- 
erable old  idiot,  I  have  half  a  mind  to  twist 
off  your  worthless  head.*'  But  I  did  not  do 
it  Had  I  yielded  to  that  temptation,  and  de- 
stroyed that  little  life  that  God  gave  her— 
the  life  that  only  God  can  give— how  could  I 
have  knelt' down  and  asked  God's  blessing 
before  I  went  to  sleep?  Even  though  I  was 
angry  I  was  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  it 
if  fyielded  to  that  temptation. 

The  first  text  I  have  chosen  says,  "Thou 
shalt  not  kill."  It  does  not  say  we  must  not 
kill  each  other;  but  it  does  say.  at  least  to 
me,  that  we  are  forbkiden  to  kill  any  thing 
without  some  good  and .  sufficient  reason; 
but  just  the  fact  that  we  are  vexed  and  an- 
gry with  a  poor  mistaken  stubborn  hen  is  no 
excuse  for  robbing  her  of  the  life  that  God 
gave.  Had  I  given  way  to  the  temptation, 
and  had  wrung  her  neck  while  my  hand  was 
smarting  from  the  effects  of  her  kicking  and 
scratching,  I  should  hav^  driven  away  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  destroyed  my  peace  of  mind, 
pernaps  for  many  a  day. 

Mark  Twain  once  said  that  it  is  a  bad  plan 
to  tell  lies,  and  said  he  knew  it  by  experi- 
ence; and  I  know  and  God  knows  that  I  nave 
found  it  in  years  past  to  be  a  bad  plan  to  say 
any  thing  or  do  any  thing  under  the  influiehce 
of  anger.  I  put  the  hen  quietly  back  into 
the  box  and  went  into  the  house.  I  told  Mrs. 
Root  about  it,  and  she  agreed  with  me  that 
it  would  have  been  a  most  wicked  thing 
to  kill  the  hen  under  the  circumstances  be- 
cause I  was  angry.  I  felt  happy  because  I 
could  kneel  down  and  thank  God  that  I  had 
been  prevented  from  doing  any  thing  during 
that  trial. 

As  soon  as  I  arose  from  my  knees  I  remem- 
bered a  half-dozen  half -grown  chickens 
roosting  on  top  of  that  very  box.  These  had 
been  petted  so  I  could  handle  them  without 
a  bit  of  trouble.  So  I  went  out  once  more 
and  put  four  of  the  chickens  on  the  thirteen 
duck  eggs.  Next  morning,  when  it  was  day- 
light, I  round  my  hen  back  on  her  eggs  all 
nght.  She  had  got  over  her  fright  dunng  the 
night  and  with  the  first  glimpse  of  "daylight 
she  doubtless  recognized  her  surroundings 
and  made  the  chickens  get  off. 

Let  me  say  a  word  here  about  family  wor- 
ship. Sometimes  it  seems  monotonous,  I  ad- 
mit, to  stop  to  thank  God  three  times  evecy 
day,  before  each  meal,  and  then  kneel  down 
again  at  night  before  you  go  to  bed.  I  think 
Ihad  better  confess  tha^  only  a  few  days 
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ago,  I  began  wondering  whether  it  was  real- 
ly necessary  to  have  so  much  family  worship. 
Perhaps  I  should  remark  that  we  always 
have,  also,  our  Bible  reading  after  breakfast. 
This  makes  five  times  every  day  that  we  ac- 
knowledge and  reverence  our  Maker.  Is  it 
worth  while?  is  all  this  needful  or  necessary? 
I  can  not  decide  for  you,  dear  friends;  but  I 
am  firmly  satisfied  that  it  is  needful  and  nec- 
essary for  A.  I.  Root.  Thousands  of  times 
during  the  day  have  I  reflected  something  in 
this  way:  "Now,  old  fellow,  it  will  be  time 
pretty  soon  for  family  prayers,  or  to  ask 
God's  blessing  before  you  partake  of  your 
daily  food.  If  you  do  this  can  you  come  to 
our  Maker  or  before  your  Maker  with  that 
lappy  feeling  of  close  relationship  that  you 
value  above  any  thing  else  in  mis  whole 
wide  world?" 

*'The  peace  of  God'*  (or  peace  with  God) 
"passeth  all  understanding."  Of  course, 
there  are  peculiar  circumstances  where 
these  things  I  have  told  have  to  be  omitted 
more  or  less.  When  traveling,  or  when  sit- 
ting down  in  a  restaurant  or  hotel,  we  can  all 
make  ajilent  recognition  of  our  Maker;  and 
afterward  when  we  are  alone  by  ourselves 
in  a  room  at  a  hotel,  or  anywhere  else,  we 
can  have  a  daily  Bible-reading  and  prayer— 
that  is,  if  you  remember  to  take  a  Bible  or 
Testament  with  you.  I  am  sure,  friends,  it 
is  a  good  investment  of  time  and  money. 

The  incident  I  have  mentioned  also  illus- 
trates another  point:  In  these  lives  we  are 
living,  there  is  necessarily  more  or  less  strife 
going  on.  We  get  vexed  with  people  as  well 
as  with  animals,  and  we  are  sorely  tempted 
to  do  unwise  things  when  we  are  angry. 
Parents  sometimes  correct  children  while 
they  themselves  are  vexed.  Men  whip 
horses  and  swear  at  them  because  they  are 
mad;  but  let  me  assure  you  that  it  is  not  only 
poor  policy  but  foolish  policy  to  do  any  thing 
when  you  are  vexed  or  disturbed.  God  has 
seen  fit  to  place  mankind  at  the  head  of  all 
animate  creation.  Manhood  and  manliness 
are  next  to  godliness.  If  you  wish  to  dem- 
onstrate to  fll  the  world  (domestic  animals 
included)  that  you  are  a  man^  then  behave 
yourself  in  a  manly  way.  A  boy  may  be  ex- 
cused for  doing  foolish  things  wnen  he  is  ex- 
cited; but  as  he  grows  in  stature  he  should 
grow  in  coolness  and  steadiness.  He  should 
know  when  to.  be  careful.  A  horse  can  tell 
in  an  instant  whether  the  one  who  comes 
near  him  is  a  man  who  has  good  judOTient, 
and  controls  his  temper^  and  can  tell  him 
from  the  man  who  is  foolish  and  lacks  judg- 
ment—or,  worse  still,  gets  drunk.  A  norse 
will  yield  to  a  manly  man  or  to  a  womanly 
woman.  In  the  same  way,  but  perhaps  in  a 
less  degree,  so  will  a  cow  and  all  the  Dovine 
family.  The  same  is  true  with  chickens. 
Someoody  said  in  one  of  the  poultry-journals 
that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  owner  to  have 
poultry  that  will  run  away  from  him  and 
**  holler  "  every  time  he  comes  near  them  or 
goes  into  the  poultry-yard.  Where  you  have 
Hopper  feeding,  the  hens  are  much  more  apt 
to  get  wild  and  act  wild,  especially  if  a 
stranger  approatihes;  and  this  poultry- jour- 
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nal  said  you  could  make  your  fowls  tame  by 
making  it  a  practice  to  go  into  their  roosts 
after  dark.  Put  your  Rands  on  them  and 
talk  to  them.  They  will  very  soon  learn  that 
you  do  not  always  come  into  their  domicil  to 
wring  their  necks  or  to  "frighten  the  day- 
light "  out  of  them.  The  same  is  true  with 
sftting  hens.  You  can  very  soon  teach  a  sit- 
ting hen  to  be  perfectly  quiet,  without  any 
ruming  up  of  ner  feathers  or  striking  at 
your  hands,  by  patting  her  on  the  back  and 
talking  to  her.  I  know  this  by  experience. 
When  I  found  it  necessary  down  in  Florida 
to  put  flea  salve  on  the  head  of  each  one 
of  my  fowls,  I  succeeded  in  getting  them 
accustomed  to  being  handled,  in  a  very 
little  time.  With  the  above  illustration  I  do 
not  believe  you  will  think  me  superstitious 
when  I  tell  you  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  man  who  has  family  prayers  *  every  day 
in  his  home  will  not  only  have  better  chick- 
ens, but  he  will  make  more  money  with  his 
chickens  and  with  all  the  rest  of  his  domestic 
animals.  Godliness  certainly  is  profitable. 
Well,  if  this  is  true  with  chickens,  now  much 
more  true  is  it  with  the  children  of  the  house- 
hold? The  great  Master  said,  **'^  are  of 
more  value  than  many. sparrows."  The  boy 
or  girl  who  is  growing  up  in  your  home,  and 
listening  to  family  prayers,  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  all  the  chickens  in  the  world. 
If  it  pays  you  to  take  time  and  pains  to  win 
the  confidence  of  a  sitting  hen,  how  much 
more  does  it  pay  to  win  the  confidence,  rev- 
erence, and  respect  of  that  boy  or  girl!  At 
one  time  in  my  life  our  children,  during  my 
absence,  wanted  to  disobey  some  of  my  or- 
ders. I  think  it  was  something  I  had  been 
very  emphatic  about.  One  of  my  daughters 
in  her  lettei*  of  explanation  said  something 
like  this: 

**Naw,  please,  father,  do  not  be  angry  for 
our  having  decided  to  ao  this.*' 
I  think  1  wrote  back  something  as  follows: 
**  Bless  your  heart,  dear  child,  have-  you 
forgotten  that  your  father  professes  to  have 
*  been  bom  again  *?  The  old  A.  I.  Root,  of 
whom  you-  perhaps  have  a  dim  recollection 
away*back  m  your  childhood,  is,  he  hopes, 
dead  and  buned,t  and  the  new  A.  I.  Root, 
who  has  taken  his  place,  can  never  consis- 
tently be  angry — at  least  very  long — at  one 
of  his  own  children,  and  more  especially 
when  you  have  decided  that  you  were  fully 

•When  I  say  "family  prayers"  I  do  not  mean 
lenffthy  ones  such  as  some  of  us  used  to  listen  to  away 
back  in  childhood.  In  asking  a  blessing  «t  the  table  it 
sometimes  seems  best  to  have  only  a  sintrle  sentence, 
say  something  like  this:  '*  Lord,  bless  our  food  and  the 
undertaking  that  lies  before  us.  Bless  the  new  day 
and  all  it  shall  brinsr  forth.  Amen."  And  I  think  that 
such  a  brief  recognition  as  the  above  is  better  than 
none  at  all.  Talk  to  God  in  your  own  way,  without  any 
effort  to  copy  after  other  people,  and  when  you  j?o  to 
bed  at  nisrht,  and  are  tired  and  sleepy,  lonj?  petitions, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  out  of  place.  After  your  Bible-read- 
insr,  which  had  better  be  in  the  morninsr.  when  you 
have  the  best  use  of  all  your  faculties,  it  is  often  well 
to  take  time  to  remember  to  ask  God's  help  in  the  af- 
fairs of  our  State  and  nation — say  the  temperance  work, 
gettins:  good  men  into  office,  banishing  cigarettes,  etc. 

t  Seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his 
deeds,  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renew- 
ed In  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created 
him.— Col.  3: 9,  10. 


justified  in  taking  the  step  you  have  taken." 
"He  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  greater 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

Just  one  more  point  in  closing.  We  are 
often  tried  and  vexed  by  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  sometimes  with  our  neighbors; 
but  when  something  happens  so  they  are 
suddenly  removed,  we  are  often  sadly  and 
painfully  reminded  that  they  had  good  qual- 
ties  as  well  as  bad.  Where  a  man  under  the 
influence  of  anger  takes  the  life  of  a  domes- 
tic animal  he  often  suffers  from  remorse  aft- 
erward. But  this  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  remorse  that  one  feels  who  takes 
the  life  of  a  fellow-being.  There  is  some 
satisfaction  in  coming  out  ahead  of  your  rival 
or  opponent,  especially  if  you  kill  him  with 
kindness.  A  vicious  sitting  hen  can  be  made 
a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested. In  the  same  way  a  troublesome 
neighbor  may  be  cured  by  **  heaping  coals  of 
fire  "  on  his  head  in  the  way  of  repeated 
kindnesses.  Satan  gets  into  a  man's  heart, 
and  persuades  him  tnat  he  has  been  greatly 
abused:  and  under  such  circumstances  one 
might  be  led  to  take  the  life  of  another. 
You  can  scarcely  pick  up  a  daily  paper  with- 
out an  account  of  this  sort.  I  suppose  very 
few  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings  nave  had 
any  personal  experience  of  the  remorse  one 
feels  when  he  takes  the  life  of  a  fellow-being. 
There  is  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  an  honest 
struggle  with  a  rival;  but  where  does  the 
sati^action  come  in  when  he  is  dead  and 
gone  for  ever,  especially  in  a  case  where 
you  have  been  instrumental,  more  or  less, 
m  taking  away  that  life?  Jesus  said,  **  Love 
ye  your  enemies;  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you;  bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you."  On 
What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  conquer  all  the 
ills  that  beset  us  as  a  nation  by  spreading 
the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus!  And  this  re- 
minds me  of  a  letter  which  has  just  come 
through  the  mails.  It  comes  from  the  neigh- 
bor who  has  charge  of  my  chickeAs  in  my 
Florida  home.  See  p.  386  of  the  last  issue. 
Here  is  what  he  writes: 

SOME    GOOD    NEWS    FROM    OUR    FLORmA    HOME.  AND 
THE  NEWS  IS  NOT  ABOUT  CHICKENS  EmiER. 

Mr.  Root.— I  did  not  know  I  was  writinir  for  Glean- 
ings when  I  wrote  about  the  "  old  yellow  hen ; "  but  I 
now  send  you  a  few  items  of  vastly-  more  importance. 
KnowiniT  that  you  are  always  interested  in  relififious 
and  temperance  work  I  will  sive  you  a  little  ouUine  of 
what  the  Culpepper  tent  meetinsrs  have  done  for  the 
Manatee  section,  as  the  influence  of  these  wonderful 
meetings  ^or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  wonderful  men) 
has  reached  over  all  Manatee  Co.,  and  produced  re- 
sults that  are  substantial  in  church  and  general  lines. 

There  were  about  190  who  grave  their  names  for 
church  membership  in  the  different  churches.  The 
Presbjrterian  received  about  20.  the  Baptist  upward  ot 
50.  the  Methodist  about  75  in  Bradentown;  in  Manatee, 
the  Methodist  about  10  and  the  Baptist  about  the  same, 
besides  numerous  additions  in  Palmetto.  Cortez.  and 
Braden  River  churches. 

The  temperance  standard  has  also  been  lifted  hiffh. 
At  a  temperance  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon  they 
had  about  1100  white  bows  ready  to  pin  on  to  people 
who  would  flTO  up  and  iret  them,  and  they  did  not  have 
enoufifh  to  go  around.  How  is  that  for  a  place  of  about 
1000  copulation?  But,  of  course,  you  understand  that 
people  were  here  from  all  this  section. 

A  number  of  our  most  prominent  business  men  have 
come  out  and  joined  different  churches,  and  two  of 
our  drutrstores  have  quit  selling  whisky,  so  they  say. 
It  means  a  (Treat  deal  to  our  town,  which  is  Just  gettins 
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on  iu  feet  and  besinnintr  to  ffrow  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  best  little  towns  riffht  here  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  beautiful  Manatee  River  that  can  be  found 
anywhere,  and  I  know  that  we  have  a  climate  that  is 
unequaled  the  year  round.  I  forsrot  to  mention  that 
quite  a  number  were  baptized  in  the  creek  at  the  back 
of  your  place.  J.  E.  Stanton. 

Bradentown*  Fla.,  June  14. 


Poultry 
Department 

By  a.  I.  Root. 

THE  "WHITE  PLAGUE,"  ETC.,  AMONG  CHICKENS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  all  the  poultry 
journals  are  full  of  articles  in  regara  to  the 
care  of  little  chickens;  and  it  has  been  so» 
much  of  a  repetition— the  same  thine  over 
and  over  agam,  that  I  finally  thought  Iwould 
not  read  them  any  more,  but  here  is  some- 
thing, clipped  from  the  Kansas  City  Star,  that 
is  a  different  story.  It  is  something  I  can 
heartily  indorse.  Read  it,  and  see  if  you  do 
not  agree  with  me. 

WhUe  they  were  repairing  the  lawn  one  day  at  Ernest 
KeUerstraas'  poultry-farm.  Eitrhty-fifth  and  Holmes 
streets,  in  the  suburbs  of  Kansas  City,  the  men  noticed 
that  the  chicks,  the  litUe  yellow  fluffy  ones,  insisted 
upon  standinff  on  a  pile  of  sod.  Time  after  time  they 
were  driven  away,  as  the  sod  was  needed  for  use;  but 
a  moment  later  they  were  back  a^ain,  apparently  more 
contented  than  at  any  former  period  of  their  brief  ca- 
reers. Mr.  Ketlerstrass  was  interested.  A  man  whose 
bnrinesa  it  is  to  breed  poultry  is  bound  to  pay  atten- 
Uon  to  thinsrs  that  would  be  passed  over  by  any  one 
else.  If  those  little  chicks  liked  sod.  Mr.  Kellerstrass 
decided  that  they  should  have  it  He  had  no  idea  then 
—two  years  affo— that  his  decision  in  a  simple  matter 
would  be  so  Important  that  it  miffht  mean,  literally. 
millions  of  lives  amonsr  chicks. 

"  So  I  told  the  men.*'  Mr.  Kellerstrass  said  one  day 
last  week,  "to  put  some  of  the  cool  black  earth  in  the 
brooders,  if  it  pleased  the  chicks  so  much.  The  result 
was  toarvelous.  Wherever  we  put  the  sod-earth  the 
chicks  seemed  delighted.  They  irrew  stronsr  and 
healthy.  We  buried  their  food  in  the  earth  and  they 
scratched  for  it  This  made  their  legs  stronsr  and  re- 
liable. It  was  the  natural  way  for  them  to  feed.  No 
other  chicks  were  so  thrifty." 

A  PLAGUE  AMONG  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

If  there  is  any  ailment  in  this  world  which  has  done 
more  than  the  white  intestinal  trouble  to  increase  the 
mortally  rate  amontr  chicks,  no  one  has  heard  of  it. 
Poultry-breeders  have  to  contend  against  a  lonar  list  of 
diseases  —roup,  canker,  bumblefoot.  scaly  leg,  {?apes, 
the  pip.  leff  weakness  and  breakdown  behind— most  of 
them  attacking  the  fowls  after  they  have  beffun  life  for 
themselves.  But  the  white  intestinal  trouble  oritrinat- 
ed  in  the  brooders  among  the  chicks  from  the  incuba- 
tors—the route  most  frequented  in  these  hiarh-pressure 
days  by  the  stork  in  chicken  society— and  it  worried 
the  Uvea  half  out  of  the  men  whose  money  was  in  the 
business.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  irossip  for  trener- 
ations.  too.  amonsr  old-fashioned  hens  and  dlsrnified 
roosters  who  never  did  have  a  very  hisrh  opinion  of 
patent  mothers.  The  United  States  Department  of 
AflTicultore  and  many  staid  professors  in  the  asrricul- 
toral  coUesres  have  tried  for  more  than  ten  years  to 
find  a  remedy  for  it  but  they  failed. 

The  records  show  that  the  white  intestinal  trouble 
killed  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  incubator  and  brooder 
chicks  between  the  asre  of  two  days  and  two  weeks. 
When  you  realize  that  fully  80  percent  of  the  country's 
poultry  comes  from  incubators  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
unportant  it  is  to  eradicate  a  malady  which  killed  so 
many. 

It  was  an  accident  Mr.  Kellerstrass  thought  only  of 
•ddinff  comfort  to  the  lives  of  the  brooder  chicks  when 
he  covered  the  floors  with  the  sod  earth,  and  made 
them  scratch  for  their  food.  But  the  result  was  sur- 
t>ri8iBg  In  1907  he  raised  M  per  cent  of  his  chicks  in- 
tt^doi  only  00  per  cent,  as  previously,  and  in  1908  he 


increased  the  product  to  98  per  cent.  In  1907  he  pro- 
duced 8500  chicks,  and  last  year  8000.  Without  a  doubt 
he  had  found  a  remedy  for  the  white  intestinal  trouble. 
HERE  IS  THE  SECRET. 

"This  is  the  cause,"  Mr.  Kellerstrass  said:  "The 
chicks  are  put  in  the  brooders  when  two  days  old. 
They  are  kept  there  for  two  or  three  weeks.  These 
brooders  have  hard-wood  floors.  The  floors  cause  legr 
weakness,  which  brinijrs  on  kidney  trouble,  followed 
in  its  turn  by  the  white  disease,  and  that  by  death. 
Probably  30  million  chicks  a  year  die  that  way." 

The  remedy  satisfies  Mr.  Kellerstrass.  In  the  fall  he 
hauls  thirty  or  forty  loads  of  soft  black  dirt.  This  is 
screened  until  it  is  clean  and  clear.  When  the  first 
chicks  come  from  the  incubators  in  the  late  fall  Mr. 
Kellerstrass  has  the  dirt  spread  on  the  brooder  floors 
four  or  five  inches  deep.  The  food  is  buried  in  it  so 
that  the  chicks  have  to  scratch  to  sret  it.  The  dirt  ab- 
sorbs the  droppinirs  and  provides  a  resilient  footine: 
the  chick's  leirs  srrow  strontr,  and  by  the  time  he  Is 
ready  to  face  the  world  that  lies  outside  the  brooder 
doors  he  is  a  worthy,  reliable  member  of  chicken  so- 
ciety, safe  from  the  white  disease. 

I  have  been  satisfied  for  a  long  while  that 
chickens,  big  and  little— yes,  about  as  soon 
as  hatched — should  be  on  the  ground,  and 
on  ground  outdoors  if  the  weatner  will  ad- 
mit. But  aside  from  this  black  dirt  I  think 
there  is  some  virtue  in  sod — especially  rot- 
ting sods,  such  as  we  use  for  greenhouse 
work.  Chickens  love  to  scratch  amonc  the 
grassy  roots,  even  when  they  are  mere  baby 
chicks.  If  Mr.  Kellerstrass  has  not  discover- 
ed a  sure  remedy  for  this  white  plague  among 
little  chicks,  he  certainly  has  got  on  to  some- 
thing that  is  reasonable  and  all  right,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  trouble  is. 


I 


ANIMATED    EGGS  —  SOMETHINO     FURTHER     ABOUT    MY 
"DISCOVERY." 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root— In  regard  to  animated  ejnrs.  paire  21, 
June  15,  "  a  wonderful  discovery."  what  you  say  about 
placing  a  well-fertilized  etrg  on  plate^lass  has  been 
known  to  the  writer  for  some  years.  Should  the  em- 
bryo chick  be  takinff  a  "nap"  it  will  "w^ake  up  and 
take  notice  "  if  a  drop  of  ice-cold  water  be  put  on  the 
efirfiT.  An  e^tf  containing  a  strong  chick  will  also  bob 
around  If  placed  in  a  pan  of  lukewarm  water. 

LeMars.  Iowa.  June  19.  G.  A.  C.  CLARKE. 

Thanks,  friend  C.  But  how  does  it  come 
that  neither  you  nor  anybody  else  ever 
thought  to  mention  this  m  print?  I  have 
ransacked  our  books  on  poultry,  just  as  I  did 
ears  ago,  when  this  journal  was  started,  on 
ees;  and  I  have  also  gone  through  a  haystack 
of  poultry  journals;  but  so  far  I  have  never 
found  any  such  thing  mentioned  in  print. 

ANIMATED  EGOS;  A  RIVAL    TO    OUR    INVENTION  IN  THE 
FIELD. 

Friend  Root:— You  mention  animated  earifs  in  your 
Special  Notices.  I  have  for  years  practiced  takinsr  eggs 
from  under  sitting  hens  (srenerally  havingr  set  three  or 
more  at  the  same  timet,  on  or  about  the  15th  day;  and 
by  puttinsr  them  in  a  deep  basin  of  water,  heated  to 
about  blood  heat,  I  detect  the  eggs  haviner  live  chicks 
by  their  movements,  as  the  strutreles  of  the  chick  in- 
side the  enrtf  4nake  it  wobble  as  it  floats  on  the  water. 

Allenville,  Ala.,  June  18.  H.  F.  Hart. 

Many  thanks,  friend  H.,  even  if  you  are 
taking  a  part  of  our  laurels.  Your  plan  would 
certainly  be  the  cheapest  way  to  test  eggs. 
There  would  be  one  great  objection,  how- 
ever. If  you  have  to  wait  until  the  15th  day, 
the  eggs  tested  out  would  hardly  be  fit  for 
culinary  operations.  Another  thing,  it  seems 
to  me  (without  having  made  a  test,  of  course) 
that  some  of  the  eggs Tiaving  no  live  chickens 
in  them  might  not  "  wiggle  '  at  just  the  time 
of  your  experiment;  and  I  suppose  you  would 
not  want  to  leave  them  in  the  water  very 
long.    Notwithstanding,  your  communication 
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furnishes  another  important  contribution  to 
the  scientific  part  of  incubation. 

POULTRY  SECRETS;  HOW  GLEANINGS  ENABLED  A  WO- 
MAN TO  SAVE  HER  MONEY. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  your  writings, 
and  how  much  srood  they  have  done  me.  I  feel  as 
thouffb  I  were  listening  to  one  who  had  my  individual 
welfare  at  heart,  and  read  between  the  lines.  I  want 
to  thank  ]|ou  personally  for  every  one  of  them,  past 
and  futur7  Your  poulUy  talks  have  been  a  great  help 
to  me  also.  At  one  time  I  was  just  going  to  send  off 
for  a  "  secret "  which  *you  disclosed  just  in  time—in 
fact,  I  had  the  letter  ready  to  send,  when  I  received 
GLEANINGS;  and,  as  usual.  I  glanced  over  your  writings 
and  happened  to  see  your  disclosure  of  the  secret 

Ranch  Vigo,  Tex.,  May  2.        Madeline  E.  Pruitt. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  above  letter  that 
strikes  home  to  me.  This  good  woman  says 
she  feels,  in  reading  my  talk,  as  though  she 
were  "listening  to  one  who  had  my  individ- 
ual welfare  at  neart."  Now,  if  our  various 
poultry  journals  would  only  feel  the  same 
way  toward  those  who  subscribe  for  them, 
how  much  better  it  would  be  all  areund! 
Just  think  of  not  only  permitting  but  abet- 
ting this  foolish  business  of  asking  a  dollar 
of  each  of  a  hundred  people  for  a  secret  when 
that  same  secret  could  be  printed  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  subscribers,  in  a  space  not 
much  greater  than  the  advertisement  of  it 
occupied!  How  is  it— are  poultr>[  journals 
printed  in  order  to  help  along  swindles?  or 
are  they  printed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
subscHbe  and  pay  their  money? 


YELLOW  SWEET  CLOVER  BLOOMING  THE  FIRST 
YEAR. 

In  our  issue  for  June  1,  page  26,  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  we  had  purchased  a  ton 
of  yellow-sweet-clover  seed,  and  on  page  21 
of  the  June  15th  issue  the  question  was  asked 
about  sowing  sweet  clover  among  corn  at' the 
last  cultivation.  Well,  to- day,  June  14,  one 
of  our  -employees,  Mr.  Philip  Boley  (the 
"duck  man"  I  have  mentioned  before), 
brought  me  a  stalk  of  yellow  sweet  clover 
five  feet  tall,  covered  with  bloom.  He  said 
this  came  from  seed  that  he  sprinkled  along 
the  roadside  last  November.  He  can  not  tell 
whether  the  seed  came  up  last  fall,  and 
made  root  enough  to  winter  over,  or  not. 
He  only  knows  that,  when  he  saw  it  this 
spring,  it  was  making  a  tremendous  growth; 
and  now  it  is  not  only  up  to  a  man  s  chin, 
but  is  full  of  bloom  and  covered  with  bees. 
I  was  aware  that  yellow  sweet  clover  blos- 
soms much  earlier  than  the  white;  but  I  did 
not  suppose  it  was  possible  to  get  such  a 

B'owth  and  yield  of  honey  in  so  short  a  time, 
e  says  that  horses  that  go  past  there  eat  it 
readily.  Please  remember  tnis  seed  was  not 
sown  on  cultivated  soil,  and  there  has  been 
no  effort  made  to  cover  the  seed  in  any  way. 
It  was  just  scattered  along  the  roadside, 
along  his  own  premiss,  of  course.  Can  oth- 
ers tell  us  more  about  sowing  it  late  in  the 
fall,  and  its  early  blossoming  ? 

By  the  way,  friends,  where  can  you  find  a 
forage  crop  that  will  be  five  feet  high  in  the 
middle  of  June  when  the  seed  was  thrown 
only  on  the  top  of  the  ground  in  November? 
For  feed  I  can  not  believe  there  is  any  thing 


more  valuable;  and  from  what  experiments 
that  have  been  made  in  using  this  plant  to 
plow  under  for  green  manuring,  I  do  pot 
know  of  any  other  that  has  its  equal.  The 
question  is,  "Can  this  result  be  duplicated?" 


RATS    AND    MICE,   AND    WHAT    IT    COSTS    TO 
BOARD  AND  LODGE  THEM. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  statements  in 
the  papers,  especially  of  late,  about  the  dam- 
age that  results  from  rats  and  mice.  When 
I  was  first  told  that  it  was  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  I  thought  it  incredible.  A  lit- 
tle later  a  statement  appeared  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  several  million;  and  now  we  have 
a  government  bulletin,  Just  issued,  that  de- 
clares that  recent  careful  statistics*  make  it 
Suite  probable  that  our  rats  and  mice  cost  us 
Imost  if  not  quite  a  hundred  millions  of 
DOLLARS  annually.  This  bulletin  contains  54 
pages,  and  it  ought  to  be  read  and  studied 
by  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  not  only 
in  our  own  country,  but  throughout  the 
whole  world.  The  matter  just  now  is  attract- 
ing more  attention,  and  assuming  more  im- 
portance, because,  aside  from  tne  hundred 
million  dollars  that  it  costs  us  in  money,  rats 
are  found  to  be  a  most  prolific  sburce  of 
propagating  contagious  diseases.  It  is  a  dis- 
grace to  any  home  or  to  any  neighborhood 
to  have  rats  and  mice  breeding  and  peopling 
the  world.  Mrs.  Root  was  congratulating  us 
two  or  three  days  ago  that  she  had  not  seen 
a  rat  or  mouse  on  the  premises  since  we  got 
back  from  Florida.  Last  night  however,  I 
found  rats  had  got  into  our  apple- cellar  and 
**  chawed  up  "  the  few  remnants  of  a  peck  of 
apples.  We  considered  this  cellar  as  rat- 
proof;  but  careful  investigation  showed  th«t 
the  rat  had  worked  a  hole  through  from  an 
underdrain  close  up  to  the  wall.  I  mixed  up 
some  cement  in  a  nurry,  and  made  a  good 
job  of  stopping  up  the  opening.  Now.  this 
bulletin  states  that  the  great  highway  of  rats 
is  sink  and  drain  tiles,  and  directs  that  all  the 
openings  or  outiets  from  tiles  and  sewers  be 
covered  by  good  strong  galvanized  wire  cloth, 
close  enough  so  that  no  rat  or  mouse  can  get 
through.  Another  important  matter  is  that 
nothing  should  be  left  lying  around  loose 
that  rats  and  mice  can  subsist  on.  Here  is  a 
paragraph  that  hits  our  establishment  most 
emphatically.    Let  me  quote: 

Another  important  source  of  rat  food  is  the  remnants 
of  lunches  left  by  employees  in  factories,  stores,  and 
public  buildings.  This  food,  which  alone  is  sufficient 
to  attract  and  sustain  a  small  army  of  rats,  is  common- 
ly left  in  waste  or  other  open  receptacles.  Strictly  en- 
forced rules  requiring  all  remnants  of  food  to  be  de- 
posited in  covered  vessels  would  make  trappinir  far 
more  effective. 

We  have  between  200  and  300  employees 
just  now,  and  most  of  them  bring  their  din- 
ner. I  have  repeatedly  exhortecTour  work- 
men to  be  careful  about  baiting  rats  and  mice 
by  throwing  remnants  of  their  food  around 
at  the  noon  hour.  Let  me  repeat  what  I  have 
said  before:  Do  not  bring  your  dinner  in  a 
basket.  Have  some  sort  or  dinner-pail  with 
a  tight-fitting  cover.  Spread  out  a  newspa- 
per where  you  eat  your  dinner,  and  brush 
Continued  on  page  17,  Advertising. 
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17  Cents  a  Day 
Buys  an  Oliver 

Thh  unaziDf  oAef— the  New  Model  Oliver  Typewriter  No.  5 
at  n  t*»tt  '  daj — it  open  lo  every  body,  everywhere. 

It*t  oar  new  and  immenaely  popolar  plan  of  feillnc  Oliver 
Typewriten  on  little  easy  paymenti.  The  abandonment  of  hng- 
hmmd  in  favor  of  dean,  legible,  bewitifal  tfftwritimg  it  the  next 
Cieat  ftep  in  homan  pratms. 

Already — in  all  Unci  of  boiineie  and  in  all  piofewlona  the  dm 
of  /«■  ^ud  ink  it  laiiely  restricted  to  the  writing  of  stgnrnturts. 

Botineee  Collecet  and  High  Schoolt,  watchful  of  the  trend  of 
public  tentiment,  are  training  a  vatt  army  of  yoong  people  in  the 
ate  of  Oliver  Typewriters. 

The  prompt  and  generooi  re- 
tponte  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company  to  the  world-wide  de- 
mand for  univtr$»l  tjptwritimt, 
givet  tremendoot  impetnt  to  the 


SAVE  YOUR  PENNIES  AND  OWN 


OLIVEt^ 

TypeWri4:&r 

THE  STANDARD  VISIBLE  WRITER 


Mnrtagts 


The  Oliver  It  the  i 


high- 


ly perfected  typewriter  on  the    cot  more  work— of  better  qoal- 


market— hence  Its  too  t«r  ctmt 

Among  hi  tcotet  of 
lenceeavet 


— Werfclas  •«  llirie^  Perwe 


The  Oliver,  with  the  largeet 
tale  of  any  typewriter  in  exist- 
ence, was  the  logical  machine  to 
take  the  Initiative  In  bringing 
about  the  univtrsai  ust  of  type- 
writers.    It  diwmt$  leads  I 


This  ^t7-C*mtt-s-Dmf**  selling  plan  makes  the  Oliver  *at  easy 
10  non  as  lo  rtmt.  It  irfaces  the  machine  within  easy  reach  of 
every  A«aM— every  indhtUual.  A  man's  ** cigar  money"— a 
woman's  «  pin  money  **— will  boy  it. 

Clerks  on  saull  salaries  can  now  afibrd  to  own  Olivers.  By 
odllzing  spare  moments  for  practice  they  may  fit  themselves  for 
BKKc  important  positions. 

School  boys  and  tchool  girit  can  boy  Olivers  by  saving  their 


Yon  can  boy  an  Oliver  on  this  plan  at  the,  regular  catalog 
price — 1100.  A  small  fiiit  payment  bringt  the  machine.  Then 
Fou  save  17  cents  a  day  and  pay  monthly. 

And  the  possession  of  an  Oliver  Typewriter  enables  you  to  Mm 
SMMF  M  fo<f A  filing  fyr  tht  msehhu. 


SiniN  PossiUlltiis 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  turns 


Ity  and  greater  variety— than 
any  other  writing  machine. 
Simplicity,  strength,  ei^e  of 
operation  and  visibility  are  the 
comer  stones  of  its  towering 
iDpcemacy  in 
— Oerreependenee 


yo«  BpMid  1 7  Canto  a  day  to  battor  advantota 
R  Ilia  purahaaa  af  tlito  waiMtorful  maahlna  T 


Inl 

Write  lor  Special  Baty-payment  Piopositloo  or  see  the  nearest 
Oliver  Agent. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

•«  «  Hwmi  RMd,  Ctowaland,  Ohto. 


UNCLE  SAM  ISA 
TRUSTY  MESSENGER 

His  excellent  postal  service  brings 
this  bank  to  your  door. 

Here  is  a  convenient  and  safe  de- 
pository for  your  savings  or  funds 
of  any  kind. 

And  your  money  earns 


4% 


Int.  Compounded 
Semi-annually 


.  Our  booklet,  **  Banking  by  MaU," 
which  explains  fully,  tent  free. 

Raaauraaa  SSOOiOOO 

Established  1993 


SAVINGS   DEPOSIT 

BANK   COMPANY    — 


iMKDINA.  OHIO 


tS  Cents  a  Rod 


For  k  SS-inch  Hoe  Fence;  1S«  for  m 
M-lnch;  Ida  for  Sl-incb^  Si  1-U 
for  M-loch;  S7e  for  m  i7-lncti 
Fftrm  Fence.  M-lnch  PoultiT 
Fence  S7e.  Lowest  prices  eTer 
m»de.  Sold  on  30  deye  trial. 
Cftt&lo^free.  Write  for  It  to<l«y. 

KITSELMAN    BROS.. 
■OM  21.  MUNCIE,  IMD. 


THE'  BEST"  LIGHT 


MAKES  •.nd  burns  lt«  own  g^.  Pro- 
dures  lUO  canitle  puwer  Uvht  — 
brlfifli  I  er  than  electricity  ur acetylene 
i  —  cheapur  than  keroHene.  No  diet. 
I  No  greaMe.  }$o  odor.  Over  SOO  s^Ies. 
I  Every  tamp  warranted.  A^nts  want- 
^  ed.   Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

THB  BKSrr  I.1GHT  CO. 

3U6.E.  OthSCt  Canton,  Oblo 


$50  to  $300  SAVED 

^  c  are  manuticturerB.  not  mcrdUDtt.     Save  deucr^ 

lobbcro  and  cacalog  boaae  profit.     TU  »irc  yon  from 

$50  tofJOO  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  GaioUnc 

Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 

lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for    ^ 

similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cub.  ^pjf^  Direct 

GALLOWAY  AV^r''^ 

Pricr  ami  quality  speak  for  themselvet     X.^JF    tiTSI'  ^  Frl! 
and  you  are  to  tie  t lie  sol«.  judge.  ^■J'W_  Pf  »•      '^  •^■* 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  an-l  buy  i 

B'H.'P.only$UB.BO 


Trial.    Satisijkc- 

Hon     or     money 

back.  Write  foripec- 

lal  proposition.     All 

you  pay  me  is  for  »•»• 

matertat,    labor     and 

one  «mall  profit.    Send  kw 

myblKBOOK  FRCE. 

Wm.  Galloway.  Ptf*. 
Wa*  Galloway  ( o. 
IM&Qaltoway  BlaOeo 
^  WaUwleer  ^^mm.  r> 

jTyiiizyu  uy  x^j  v^' v^'pt  ln^ 
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10  PAYS  FREE  TRIAL: 


We     will     ship    you 
RANGER"  BICYCLE 

.^- — ; ^—     -  .....^on    approvar,   freight 

prepaid  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  ttnthovi  acent  deposit  tm  advance,  and  allow 

I  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  da  v  you  rtrceiv  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you  in  everv  way  and 

*L"°15  1°''  ™°''e.than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than    you  can  get  anj^vhere  else 

*Jf..  I."  °^  P"*^*-'-  "^^  '*  ^'■-  l"^'  ''?^^on  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it.  ship  it  back 

i  *^    ""''  ^''P*-'"^*^  '°''  ^'■*-'^P'^t  and  you  vniiriot  de  ^t4i  »n€  cent. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  ^^  sen  the  highest  grade  bicvcles  direct  from  factory 
■  ^    ^^^  to  fJ-'ler  at   lower  prices  than  any  other  house  We 

save  you  *,o  to  ^2^  m.daiemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle-highest  g^^^^ 
nS'hi!:^  r^^'r^'  '"^'\r"^  Rollerchains,  pedals! etc.,  at  prices'' no higfi?r  than chlip Sil 
order  bicycles;  a  Isore  liable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices  "'^*'"*" 
'RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  *"  ''^'^  t^^n  and  diuda  t»  ndc  and  exhil.it  a  sample 
1_V^  »  »-  X^v  '  *  "Willi  I  bU  1909  kan^er  Bicy<  le  furnished  by  us.  You  will  be 
^i**r.n*fh'l^^V  ^t'e«"^"''r/"^^>/"«'/^»V«an<i  the  literal  propositions  and  special  "iTerT  we  wiU 
00  MOT  BMv  iT^  T'*''*'   P^^'ng/°  y°"f  i«^°-  Write  at  once  iox  out  sptxiai offer. 

^?rt7™  I         ^'''>''='«  '."■.^,  Palj-  of  *"•«  fr-m  anyi,ne  at  rtNy/r,r^  until    you  receive  our  cataloffue 

w    r    JS         low  prices  and  lit^eral  terms.    BICYCLE  DEALERS:  you  cin  sell  our  bicycl«uBSS 

,   your  own  n  unc  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  receivetl  "itycics  uaocr 

K-     1     5       ."^'*"'  ®'*iT,^'"'^f.T*  •""'•ted  niimlvcr  taken   in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail   stores  will 

TltlESl    COASTER   DRAKES,    ^'"t^'^t  ^^ee's,  inner  tubes    lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs  Sad 
«*!  liVl^^^Tvf   .      t        ^  i*llftl%fci»|    everythin^r  in   the  bicycle   line  at  half   the  usual   Drtoes 

iVIEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY,  Dept.  h  113    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

OIEAPERFARN 


For  x\\K-  i>ilf(>  of  a  g^ood  horse  you  ran  bnv  an 
i(i»;i.i  faitii  .n^nnethatwiaoperHtftVcUiJjiiiiUr, 

Uiuter,  Sttu,  Pump,  Cimrn,    Sfi>araior,  \\n.>ih- 

_   ing  Machine  and  othermachima  to  winch  belt 

can  be  attached.    It  eata  no  corn,  does  not  pet 

sick  or  dio,   can  be  moved  whenever  you  wish, 

is  aiways  ready  and  eager  to  work. 

A  Star  Gaaollno  Engine  will  cut  outdnidgcry, 
SfivG   the  tired  back,  and  make  lift- a  pleasure. 
Made  with  standard   tank,    pump    cooled,    or 
hopper  cooled. 
Bend    for    prices  and  illustrations  and  learn 

vhy  the  ^'Star"  Is  a  money-maker  and  time 
saver. 

The    Star   Itfanufacturine   Co., 
Box  511,      New  Lexington.  Ohio 

The 
STAR 

A  Heavy, 

Standard 

High- 

Qrade 

Gasoline 

Engine 


PAINT  WITHOUT  0!L 

Remarkable     Discovery     that 

Cuts  Down  the  Cost  of  Paint 

Seventy-five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  Is  Mailed  to  Every 
One  Who  Writes. 

vT^>^u  ^'S?'  *  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams. 
N.  Y..  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind 
of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint. 
It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  and  all  that  is 
required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather-proof, 
fite-proof,  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone,  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks 
like  oil  paint,  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  8  North  St 
Adams.  N,  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  pack- 
age, also  color-card  and  full  Information  showing  you 
who  you  can  save  a  good  man^  dollars.   Write  to-day. 


A  CLEAN 
SHAVE 


IN  CASI  wHh  Barker** 

GMiu'na  Ha'««-hld0 

Strop,  •2.00 


Your  new  blades  all  need  stropping  before  using.  Not 
one  in  ten  conies  sharp  enous'ti  for  a  clean  shave. 

Why  scrape  your  face  wlih  dull  bladee,  or  continue  to 
throw  away  nmney  for  new  ones,  whf  n  the  Oayier  Avlo- 
matie  Strrppe-  will  re»harpen  all  yourdull  blades  In  a  few 
momenn.  giving  them  a  hair-splitting  edge  better  than 
new.  The  motion  Is  automatic,  no  practice  required— a 
child  can  use  It.  It  is  the  only  strapper  in  the  world  that 
successfully  sharpens  double-edged  blades. 
.1\^  **iE^®  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  OaylorSlroj/is  some 
thing  that  I  liave  tested  most  thoroughly, and  it  Is  all  that 
the  Inventor  claims  for  It:  In  fact,  it  will  often  make 
double-edged  blades,  with  the  strop  that  the  Gar  lor  peo- 
ple send  out.  sharper  and  nicer  than  when  they  came 
from  the  factory.  I  scarcely  know  how  I  could  get  along 
without  a  Gay  lor  Sharpener. 

**  It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  lie  a  big  demand  for 
something  of  this  sort  because  thousands  ot  wafer  rafety- 
rasor  blades  are  thrown  away  that  might  Just  as  well  l)e 
saved  The  dull  blades  can  be  made  as  good  as  new,  and 
sometimes  even  better.  E.  R.  ROOT, 

"Editor  of  OUaninga." 

Order  through  your  dealer.  Or  will  send  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price.  Be  sure  to  state  for  what  make  of  blade. 
Money  willingly  refunded  If  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular.    Agents  wanted. 

eaylor>utomatic  Stropper  Company,  Stamford,  Conn. 


rjvAdwritin^ 


icarj 

Ad-writers  earn  $25.00  to  $100.00  per  week 

Send  $2.00  for  12  months*  aubscriptJon  to  Southern 

'   Advertising  Journal  which  teaches  corapJele  course 

in  ad. writing.     Prepares  you   for  highe»t  »alaned 

positions    Course  worth  fully  $40.00.     Stami 

accepted.     This  offer  good  for  short  tine  only, 

Send  to-day. 

SOUTHERN  ADVERTIRING 
JOURNAL, 

Dept.  Richmond.  Virginia, 
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J.  £.  HAND  will  begin  the  season  of  1909  with  improved  facilities  for  rearing  the 

CHOICEST  QUEENS 

He  hu  developed  a  trttem  of  <iiieen-reafinf  that  cootaint  all  the  be*t  points  of  other  methods  with  none  of  the  de- 
fects, inclodinc  tome  valuahU  imtnvtmtnu  of  his  own — in  short,  a  system  thnwffh  which  U*e  highest  qoeen  develop- 
ment is  reached  by  frrHt  and  stitmtl^  principles,  which  means  that  he  is  now  in  potitioo  tooiSertothe  bee-keeping 
public  a  hightr  gradt  i/  quttns  shsn  it  msumllj  •ftrti  in  tht  fmmtn  utitility  eiattu^  owing  toscientlfic  methods  which 
produce  qoeens  of  a  higher  development  than  can  be  reared  by  the  ordinary  methods  In  vogue,  and  also  to  an  Imtnvtd 
mtth^d  •/  tlMsifying  quttmt  which  strikes  the  word  $tlttt  from  oor  list,  and  gives  a  tquart  d$Mi  f  alt.  No  selects 
means  no  culls,  and  the  highest  grade  of  qoeens  in  the  untested  and  tested  classes.  These  qoeens  will  be  reared 
from  a  superior  strain  of  hardy  n<mhero-bred  red-clover  Italians,  **  the  very  best,"  They  are  warranted  to  pro- 
duce uniformly  marked  three-baoded  bees  of  superior  honey-gathering  qualities.  Price,  after  June  Contested, 
$1.00  each;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  tested,  $1  50;  6.  $8.00;  12,  $15.00.  Breeder,  tested  for  queen-rearing,  $5.00.  Val- 
uable information  free.    Send  for  it  to-day. 

J.    E.    HAND,    BIRMINGHAM,    OHIO,      ERIE    CO. 


Queens  of  High  Quality 
Bred  for  Business. 

One  thousand  Beautiful  Goldena 
and  Superior  Red-clover  Italians    - 
now  ready  to  go  by  return  mail, 
or  money  refunded.    Queens  of 
either   variety   at    same   price. 

Select  untested one,  $1.00;  six,  $5.50;  dosen,  $  9.50 

Tested one.    1.50;  six.    8.00;  doaen,    lt.50 

Select  tested one,    2.00;  stx,    9.00;  dosen,    16.00 

Breeders,  $5.00;  straight  golden  breeders,  $10.00.    Circular  free. 

Sires  Brothers  &  Co., 
IK  North  D«hth  Street.  North  Taklma.  Waih. 

Taylor's  Queens  i.*:. 

J.  W.  Taylor  &  Son  have  made  a  specialty  of  breed- 
inflr  for  the  best  honey-ffatherers.  Our  three-banded 
Italians  can't  be  beat  or  haven't  been,  as  honev-srather- 
ers.  Untested,  75  c  each,  or  $8.00  a  dozen;  tested  queens. 
$1.00  each,  or  six  for  $6.00.  Select  tested  queens.  $1.50 
each;  breeders,  the  very  ]>est  $3.00  to  $5.00  each.  Send 
all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  A  SON,  BIIVILLI,  SIK  COUNTY,  TEXAS 


» 


If  Yoa  Need  a  Nice  Yellow  Italian  Queen 

at  once,  send  to  C.  J.  Fajen.  Blackburn. 
Mo.  Untested,  only  65c;  tested.  $1.25; 
3-fr.  nuclei  with  fine  queen.  $2.75;  full 
colonies  in  8-fr.  hive,  $5.50  with  queen. 


Westwood  Red-clover  Queens 

A  New  York  aMomer  vrltee,  **  I  hare  tried  qoeent  from 

a  tood  auny  breeders,  bat  rem  are  far  ahead  of  tiiem  all . '* 

Noclel  and  ftall  coloolea  a  tpedaltr.  Price  Hit  on  applicatioB. 


CET  . 
YOUR 


QUEENS 

DIRECT  FROM    ITALY 

MAY  to  SEPTBMBBR.— Tetted,  $2.60;  Champion  Layer*. 
$4.00.  Dead  qoeent  replaced  if  box  It  retnmed  onopened.  Dit- 
coont  to  dealers  or  lor  qoantitiet.  Beantlfnl  nntolicited  testi- 
■ooialt.    Hooett   deallnc.    For    fortber   particular*    write   to 

MALAN  BROTHERS 
Qoeea  bree<ere. 


Swarthmore's  Pedigreed  6oldeRS 

Ponn  6.  Snyder,  Swarthmore,  Pa 

Golden  and  Red-clover 
Italian  Queens 

My  queens  are  larsre  and  prolific.  Their  workers  are 
hardy  and  sood  honey-ffatherers.  Give  them  a  trial. 
Untested,  one,  $1.00;  six.  $5.00.  Select  untested,  one. 
$1.25;  six.  $8.50.  Select  tested.  $2.00  each.  All  orders 
filled  in  rotation. 

No  nuclei  or  colonies  for  sale  this  season. 
WM.  A.  SHUFF,  4426  Omq*  Av«.,  Phltotf«lphto,  Pa. 

CALIFORNIA  :  :  :  : 

We  have  combined  our  forces  and  enenries.  and  are 
ready  jto  mail  queens  from  our  stock  which  has  pro- 
duced results  in  recent  honey-flow.    Now  is  an  excel- 
lent time  to  overhaul  and  requeen  your  bees. 
Untested  queens  .    .    .    $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  dozen,  $9.00 
Tested  queens    .    .    .   $2.00;  six,  $10.00;  dozen,  #18.00 
We  raise  both  strains  of  Italians.    Our  race  of  Gold- 
ens  are  unsurpassed  for  beauty,  trentleness.  and  pro- 
ductiveness.   Years  of  experience  in  honey-produc- 
tion and  queen-rearinsr.  combined  with  all  the  latest 
improved   methods,  warrants  our   assertions.    Send 
for  circular.  

MERCER  &  WURTH.     VENTURA,  CALIF. 
Queen  Specialists 

IMPROVE  your  STOCK 

by  Introdocing  some  of  ou  Pamous  Loof-tongaed 
Italian  Red-clorer  Honer-qoeent.  We  hare  been 
breeder*  for  23  rears,  and  have  developed  a  strain 
of  bees  that  some  seasons  produce  nearly  100  lbs. 
of  surplus  per  colony  from  red-clover  alone. 

Untested  queens  from  June  to  October,  75  cts. 
each;  tested,  $1.25  each;  fine  breeders,  $10.00 
each.    Satisfaction    coaranteed  In   every  respect. 

FRED  LEININGER  &  SON.      -      DELPHOS.  OHIO 

ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Good  leather-colored  qoeens  bred  for  business— no  disease; 
prompt  shipment,  extra  good  stock.  June,  90c;  six  for  $4.75: 
20  or  more  at  60c  each,  later  less.  Satisfaction,or  money  back. 

8.  F.  TREGO,         .  .         8WEDONA,  ILL. 

PHARR'S    GOLD  ENS 

took  flret  prlae  at  three  exhtblte  In  1907.  We  alao  breed  C^rnl- 
oUns,  three-bended  Italians,  and  Caacaitlans.  bred  in  separate 
vardsand  from  the  beet  breeders  obtainable;  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  fair  treatment.  U n tested,  11.  tested.  •!.».  Addreee 

Mow  CtBtnry  atiMB-roMing  Go..  BeroJdr.Tex.  John  W.  Phirr.  Prop 
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QUEENS 


I 


And  nothing  but  Italians.    An  impi 
erior  strain  is  what  QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN 


An  improved  su- 

ggrior  strain  is  what  QUIR 
REEDER  raises.    Stock  is  Northern-bred 


and  hardy.  We  winter  our  five  yards  on 
summer  stands  with  practically  no  loss. 
Some  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  the 
West  started  with  our  stock.  Free  circular 
and  testimonials. 


Prices  of  Queens  after  July  1 

1 

6 

12 

Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens    .    .    . 

Breeders 

Golden  five-band  breeders . 
Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen 
Tbree-comb  nucl.,  no  queen 
FuU  colonies  on  8  frames    . 

1    75 

1  00 
1  50 
3  00 
500 
225 
325 
500 

$4  00 
500 
800 

15  00 

12  00 
18  00 
25  00 

17  00 
900 
15  00 

22  00 
32  00 

QUEENS  NOW  GO  BY  RETURN  MAIL 

Safe  arrival  and  pure  mating  guaranteed. 
We  employ  400  to  500  swarms.  Can  furnish 
bees  on  L.  or  Danz.  frames.  Add  price  of 
whatever  queen  is  wanted  to  nuclei  or  col- 
ony. No  order  too  large,  and  none  too 
small.  Over  twenty  years  a  queen-breeder. 
Aadreas  all  Orders  to 

Quirin  -  the  -  Queen  -  Breeder 

BeUevue,  Ohio 

CHOICE  QUEENS 

Golden  and  Red-clover  Ital- 
ians and    Gray   Camiolans 

Select  untested,  1,  75  C;  6,  $4.00;  12,  $7.50 
Tested,  .  .  1,  $1.00;  6,  5  50;  12.  $10  00 
Select  tested  and  breeders,    .    $2  to  >4  each 

Chaa.  Koeppen.      -      Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Queens  of 

Moore's  Strain  of  Italians 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-ffatherinsr,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchiiison.  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Re- 
view, Flint,  Mich^  says,  "As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen."  My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long- 
toninied  three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race 
bred  in  my  apiaries) ,  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong 
colonies  well  supplied  with  yountr  bees. 

Prices:  Untested  queens,  $1.00  each;  six,  15.00:  doz.. 
19.00.  Select  untested.  $1.25  each;  six.  $6.00;  doz.,  $11.00. 
Select  tested,  $2;  extra  select  tested.  $3;  breeders,  $10. 

I  am  now  sending  queens  by  return  maiL 

Safe  airival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
circular  free.    Address 
J.  P.  Moore,  queen-breeder,  Rtl,Morgan,Ky. 

GOLDEN  -  ADEL  -  QUEENS 

Golden   Italian  and  Leather-colored  Italian,  Imported  Camio- 

lan,  and  Caocaslan  qoeent.    A  fall  line  of  bee-keeper*' 

lappliet.    Send  for  price  list.    Addren 

Chaa.  Monaeng,  1«0  Newton  Av.  N.,  MinneapolU.  Minn 


lUf  U  InmAf^isacalnoohandwitlkhiafamoatatockof 
^*  ■■■■■■"  ^^  •bee*  and  gneenalbitJieeeawn  of  1909. 
Pine  veil-bred  qoeent  are  hit  ipedaltr;  and  In  all  the  qoeent 
mailed  dorini  the  past  18  yean  there  it  not  a  diapteaeed  cottomer 
that  1  knov  of.  On  the  other  hand,  letters  of  pralte  come  from 
every  aoorce.  Mr.  Wm.  Hoghet,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  writes 
that  he  has  been  handlinf  qoeens  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
he  has  never  foond  any  that  eqnal  or  please  him  so  well  as  the 
two  dosen  he  booght  of  me  last  season.  I  can  and  do  mail 
queens  every  month  in  the  year,  California  and  Cuba  taking  over 
100  in  the  past  month  of  December.  I  will  mail  qoeens  from 
now  oo  at  the  one  price  of  $1.00  each  or  6  for  $5.00.  Breeding 
qoeent,  each,  $5.00.  Write  for  prices  oo  qoantity  lots.  Address 
W.  H.  LAWS,  BMvHto,  Bm  County.  Touo. 


^ 


R  AA  Golden  and  Red 
0\3\J  .  .  clover  Queens 

ready  to  send  by  return  maiL  My  queens  can 
not  be  beat  Untested.  75c  each;  6  for  $4.75:  12 
for  $8.50.    Tested,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00;  12  for  $10. 

DANIEL  WURTH,     FAYETTEVILLE.  ARK. 

628  Leverett  Street 


Queens  thatll  Convince  You 

that  my  famous  Red-clovers  and  Goldens  are  supe- 
rior to  all.    Untested,  50  cts.;  select  untested.  75  cts. 
tested,  $1.00;  nuclei,  $1.00  per  frame  without  queen. 
H.  A.  ROSS.  1 70S  Upper  Seee«d  SIrMt.  IVMievllle,  latflOM 

MILLER'S  SUPERIOR  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

By  retora  mall  after  Jnne  I,  or  yoor  money  back;  Northern  bred 
from  bett  red'Clorer  worklne  strains  in  U.  S.  No  better  hostlers: 
gentle,  and  winter  excellent.  Untested,  hom  my  three-banded 
SuptHtr  Brtat,  SI. 00;  six.  $5.00;  12,  $9.00.  After  July  1,  75c; 
six,  $4.00:  12,  $7.50.  Special  prices  on  50  or  more.  Safe  arfiral 
and  satisfaction  goaranteed.    Circolar  free. 

ISAAC  P.  MILLER.  Reynoldsrllle,  Pa. 

Golden  Adel  Queens 

now  ffointr  by  return  mail.  Larsre,  yellow,  vitrorous 
queens  that  produce  bees  that  fill  the  supers.  Join  the 
crowd  and  buy  Adels.  1  6  12 

Select  queens $1.00     $5.50       $10.00 

Extra-select  queens 1.50       8.00         15.00 

Breeders $3.00  to  $5.00  each. 

Send  10c  for  sample  case  of  Adels  and  be  convinced. 
Circular  free.    Also  red-clover  Italians  at  same  price. 

J.  R.  McCorkle,  Wingate.  Ind. 

Warranted  Queens 

11.00;  dozen,  $8.00.  Golden  strain.  Mailed 
promptly,  or  order  back  at  once  if  you  say  so. 
Have  pleased  customers  for  18  years, 

J.  B.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  "^r  '^"^'^  *"■ 

Red-clover  and  Goldens.  00  cts.  each;  sruaranteed,  90 
cts.;  tested.  $1.15.  See  list  Leaflet  "How  to  Introduce 
Queens,  "15c;  "Rapid  Increase."  15c:  copy  of  both,  26c. 
E.  E.  MOTT.       .       GLENWOOD.       -       MICHIGAN 

QUEENS 

of  the  Robey  strain  of  3-banded  Italians  durinsr  the  sea- 
son of  1909.  Warranted  queens,  75c  each;  $4.25  per  6; 
$8  per  doz.  Tested  queens,  $1  each.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.       L  H  ROBEY.  Worthlngton.  W .  Va. 

Swarthmore's  Pedigreed  Goldens 

Penii  G.  Snyder,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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LONG-TONGUED  RED-GLOYER 
BEES. 

This  Is  their  Headquarters. 

I  am  the  Man  who  Originated 
them. 

F.  J.  WARDKLL,. 
UhriohBville,  O. 

This  strain  of  bees  undoubtedly  excels  all  oth- 
ers in  honey-ffatherinff  qualities.  There  is  cer- 
tainly none  better  at  any  price.  They  are  hand- 
some, too.  as  my  testimonials  will  show.  Read 
what  a  well-known  lawyer  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
says  about  my  queens: 

San  Antonio,  Texas.  June  14,  190B. 
MR-  F.  J.  Wardell.  UhrichsviUe,  O. 

Dear  S/r.^-Notwithstandinsr  your  refusal  to  dis- 
count price  on  order  for  fifty  queens,  yet.  beinsr 
80  well  pleased  with  those  heretofore  purchased 
of  you.  I  herewith  enclose  ISO.OO,  and  ask  that 
you  make  immediate  shipment  of  fifty  untested, 
with  the  distinct  understanding,  however,  that 
they  each  and  all  have  been  mated  in  your  own 
yard.  I  have  arranged  to  introduce  them  into  a 
territory  now  beinsr  opened,  and  to  which  a  rail- 
road is  at  present  under  construction.  There  are 
many  bee-men  there  on  account  of  the  fine  loca- 
tion, and  I  wish  you  to  help  me  make  a  srood 
showing  among  them  by  sendinsr  me  the  very 
best  you  can  for  the  money. 

In  caffinir,  should  you  notice  any  particularly 
nice  queens,  won't  you  mark  the  cages  in  some 
way.  for  the  reason  that,  with  that  quantity  to  in- 
troduce into  the  same  yard  at  the  same  time,  es- 
pecially after  a  long  Journey,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  pick  out  those  that  appear  to  be  best  whereas, 
in  your  hands,  the  matter  would  be  in'eatly  sim- 
pUfied? 

The  apiary  where  these  queens  are  to  be  taken 
is  forty  miles  south  of  here,  and  I  have  arranged 
to  be  there  on  the  22d  inst,  if  possible,  and  for 
that  reason  ask  that  you  make  immediate  ship- 
ment My  letter  of  the  5th  was  answered  by  you 
on  the  9th,  which  answer  of  yours  bears  post- 
mark at  UhrichsviUe  on  the  10th,  and  at  San  An- 
tonio the  13th;  but  the  13th  being  Sunday  it  was 
not  delivered  until  the  14th.  Therefore,  should 
you  mail  the  same  on  the  18th  or  19th  they  would 
arrive  here  on  the  22d  or  23d.  Mail  the  same  on 
the  18th  if  possible.  I  presume  you  will  make 
one  package  of  the  lot  and,  if  so,  please  be  sure 
to  put  a  special-delivery  stamp  on  the  same  and 
address  it  237  Howard  Street:  also  advise  me  of 
shipment 

Trusting  to  receive  the  very  best  treatment 
that  you  have  in  store,  I  beg  to  remain 

Very  truly  yours,  Louis  Maverick. 

If  you  will  favor  me  with  an  order  for  queens  I 
expect  to  treat  you  in  the  same  way  so  as  to  get 
further  orders.  I  have  many  more  testimonials 
of  a  like  character,  and  will  please  you  also  should 
you  intrust  me  with  your  orders.  No  poor  in- 
different queens  at  any  price  will  be  sent  out 
None  but  the  best  grade  of  pure  Italian  stock. 

Write  me  now.  stating  what  you  want  If  you 
require  a  good  breeding  queen  I  have  some  that 
will  suit  in  every  way.    Send  for  circular. 

June  to  October 

Untested   11  00 

Select  Untested 1  28 

Tested 2  00 

Select  Tested 3  00 

Breeding  Queens 3  50 

Select  Breeding  Queens 7  50 

Extra-select  Breeding  Queens 10  00  ■ 

F.  J.  WARDELL.       UhrichsviUe.  Ohio 


SwarthiBore's  Pedigreed  Goldens 

Pent!  8.  Snyder,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


CARNIOLANS 
AND  BANATS 


Camlolana.— This 
is  our  24th  year  in 
breeding  this  race 
of  bees;  and  by 

.^  •  — ^   ^•^*«  ^-  •  • ^    careful  selection  we 

OUR  SPECIALTIES    claim  to  have  the 

finest  Line-bred" 
Camiolans  to  be  had.  They  are  very  gentle,  hardy, 
prolific,  finely  mtfrked,  great  honey-gatherers,  and 
builders  of  white  combs. 

Danats.— This  new  race  of  bees  from  Hungary,  Aus- 
tria, looks  like  the  Camiolan,  though  darker  in  color; 
are  gentle,  hardy,  great  honey-gatherers,  and  builders 
of  white  comb:  do  not  breed  out  of  season  and  use  up 
their  honey  when  none  is  to  be  had;  are  not  inclined 
to  swarm,  even  with  their  hives  boiling  over  with 
bees,  but  keep  right  at  work  while  other  races  are 
swarming.  We  consider  this  race  of  bees  a  model 
one  for  producing  fancy  comb  honey. 

Mating  yards  miles  apart.    No  foul  brood  here. 

One  untested  queen.  11.00;  select  untested,  $1.25; 
tested.  $2.00;  select  tested  JI3.00;  breeding  queen.  13.50; 
select  breeding  queen.  17.50:  extra  select  breeding 
queen.  $10.00;  best  imported.  $5.00;  virgin  queens.  40c 
each:  three  for  $1.00.  One  L.  frame  nucleus.  $2.00: 
two-frame.  $3.00;  three-frame,  $3.50.  Add  price  of 
queen  wanted  to  nucleus. 

F.  A.  Lockhart  &  Co..     Lake  George.  N.  Y. 


Q-U-E-E-N-S 

Our  queens  are  noted  for  their  prolificness  and 
honey-gathering  qualities,  being  bred  from  the 
best  honey-gatherers  obtainable,  and  mated  with 
selected  drones. 


PRICES 

1 

6 

12 

Untested 

Warranted     .... 

Tested 

Select  tested  .... 

$1.00 
1.25 
200 
3.00 

$5.00 
600 

$9.00 
11.00 

If  you  wish  select  untested  or  select  warranted 

aueens,  add  25c  each;  $1.00  for  6,  or  $2.00  for  12  to 
St    All  cash  orders  booked  and  filled  in  rotation. 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON 

Lyonsvllle.        -       -        MaAsachuBetta 


Swarthmord's  Pedigreed  Goldens 

Penn  G.  Snyder  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Continued  from  page  418. 
all  crumbs  and  remnants  back  into  the  pail, 
and  put  the  cover  on.  That  nothing  be  wast- 
ed, take  this  home  and  give  it  to  vour  chick- 
ens or  to  your  neighbors*  chictens.  You 
need  not  say  you  can  not  keep  chickens  in 
town,  for  the  rhilo  system  (chickens  in  con- 
finement), has  opened  up  to  the  world  al- 
most a  new  industry.  All  articles  of  food  in 
use  in  the  household  should  either  be  kept 
in  a  rat  or  mouse  proof  room,  or  protected 
by  wire  screens.  I  have  explained  to  you 
how  we  feed  our  poultry  where  the  chickens 
all  have  free  access,  and  yet  is  proof  against 
rats  and  mice.  Put  your  grain  or  other  feed 
in  a  tall  tin  can,  like  the  can  of  an  extractor. 
The  fowls  can  fly  up  and  get  either  in  or  out: 
but  if  a  rat  succeeds  in  getting  inside  it  will 
never  get  out  again — that  is,  if  the  can  is  tall 
enough. 

Now,  I  wish  every  one  of  you  would  send 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Bulle- 
tin No.  33,  on  rats  and  mice.  Direct  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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Qassified    Advertisements 

Notlcefi  will  be  inserted  In  thene  elaMlfled  column* 
at  tS  cents  per  line.  AdTfrtlsementB  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  b<>  less  than  two  lines,  and  sbonld 
not  eiceed  Ave  lines,  and  yoa  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  In  the  classlAed  columns  or  we  « III  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale 


For  Sale.— Finest  quality  of  raspberry-basswood 
blend  of  extracted  honey,  in  new  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a 
box.  at  9  cts.  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  at  Boyne  Falls.  Mich.,  where 
we  produce  this  honey.    Sample  free. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND.  Remus.  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Honey  by  the  barrel  or  case— extracted 
and  comb;  a  barsrain  in  honey.    Write  now. 

John  W.  Johnson.  Box  134,  Canton.  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Clover  and  amber  honey,  fine  quality 
for  table  use,  in  60-lb.  cans;  8  cts.  for  clover,  7  for  am- 
ber.   Sin&rle  can.  ^  cL  more. 

C.  H.  Stordock,  Durand.  111. 

I  am  still  sellinsr  those  160-lb.  honey-kesrs  at  50  cents 
each.  f.  o.  b.  factory.    N.  L.  STEVENS,  Moravia.  N.  Y. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted 


Wanted.— Comb,   extracted   honey,  and   beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett.  199  South  Water  St..  Chicago.  111. 


Wants  and  Exchanges 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
(fum.  State  quantity  and  price.  Orel  L.  Hershiser. 
301  Huntinsrton  Ave..  Buffalo.  N,  Y. 

Wanted.— Bees.    State  quantity  and  price,  kind  of 
hive,  etc.  "  F."  care  of  H.  H.  Jepson. 

182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wanted.— To  exchansre  40—60  Marlin  rifle,  in  good 
condition,  for  extractor  the  same. 

C.  H.  HODGKIN.  New  London,  O.    Rt.  2. 

Wanted.— A  second-hand  lath  machine  or  power 
feed  rip-saw.       The  Irons  Mfg.  Co.,  Linesville.  Pa. 

Wanted.— To  buy  a  quantity  of  good  combs  in  L. 
frames.  B.  Walker,  Clyde,  III. 

Wanted.— Second-hand  Lantrstroth  hives  in  trood 
condition.  J.  M.  Brookheld.  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Poultry 


For  Sale.— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  e««s,  75  cts.  per  15; 
$4.00  per  100;  also  purely  mated  Italian  queens— »reat 
honey-gatherers.    Untested,  60  cts.  each. 

Geo.  J.  Friess.  Route  6.  Hudson.  Mich. 

A.  I.  Root's  Bee-troods,  Poultry-supplies.  Seeds,  etc. 
STAPLER'S.  412-414  Ferry  St.,  Pittsburfirh.  Pa. 


Situation  Wanted 


Wanted.— By  single  man  with  several  years'  experi- 
ence with  bees  in  Ontario,  a  position  as  bee-keeper  or 
book-keeper  in  the  Western  States  or  Western  Cana- 
da.   I  do  not  use  tobacco  or  whisky.    State  wajres. 
431  Third  St..  Brandon.  Manitoba. 


For  Sale 


FOR  Sale.— One  Sprainie  damper  and  valve-reirula- 
tor  for  retrulatinff  the  temperature  of  your  house:  adapt- 
ed for  steam,  hot  water,  furnace,  natural  sras,  or  stove. 
Manufacturer'^  price,  tSO.OO.  I  have  one  to  spare  at 
$16.00,  or  will  trade  for  honey  or  wax. 

A.  L.  BOYDEN.  Medina,  Ohio. 


Do  You  Love  Flowers?— Send  nowfor  a  button-hole 
bouquet-holder,  void-mounted;  will  keep  flowers  fresh 
for  hours;  quickly  attached  to  coat,  dress,  or  any  part 
of  clothing.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfi- 
ed.   Sent  anywhere  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

A.  J.  Wright,  Bradford,  Steuben  Co..  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also 
Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.    Write  for  cataloe 
and  particulars. 
The  Penn  Co.,  successors  to  W.  P.  Smith.  Penn.  Mifs. 

For  Sale.— Why  did  you  set  so  many  stinss  in  the 
face  last  season?  Because  you  did  not  have  on  one  of 
the  Alexander  wire  bee-veils  at  60  cts.  each. 

Frank  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— One  wire-screen  casre  for  live-bee  dem- 
onstration ;  used  at  four  fairs ;  price  $7.50  f.  o.  b.  cars ; 
also  Q  1^^ -story  one-frame  observatory  hives  with  cov- 
ers, used  at  two  fairs,  price  $1.90  each. 

M.  H.  MLtnt  &  Son,  Lansint?.  Mich. 

One  hive-dovetailinj?  machine  in  good  condition; 
will  sell  or  trade  for  supplies.  Price  $25.00.  One  cut- 
ter-head, all  ritrht.  $7.00. 

Wm.  Bright.  Maaeppa.  Minn. 

1300  wood  separators.  13^x3V^;  never  been  unpack- 
ed; $8.00  for  the  lot;  also  fine  violin,  cheap. 

Leon  F.  Howden.  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— a  four-frame  reversible  Cowen  extract- 
or, used  but  little;  also  a  few  Antrora  Koats. 

D.  H.  COGGSHALL,  Rt.  12.  Groton.  N.  Y. 

t — ■ . : 

FOR  Sale.— Shippinsr-cases.  24-lb.,  15  cts.  each;  12- 
Ib.,  9  cts.  eace;  also  full-depth  and  shallow  supers  for 
sale  at  reduced  prices.      H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— a  No.  5  Oliver  typewriter,  latest  mode'; 
used  only  7  months,  and  very  little  at  that. 

A.  H.  Kanagv.  Kishacoquillas.  Pa. 

For  best  extension  ladder  at  factory  prices  write  to 
John  J.  Potter.  14  Mjll  St..  Bintrhamton.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Bee-supplies  at  factory  prices. 

D.  COOLEY.  Kendall,  Mich. 


Pianos 


For  Sale.— Genuine  ban^ins  in  hi(rh-(n*ade  upright 
pianos.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways,  $S50 
up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250  up; 
7  Knabes  from  $250  up;  3  Chickerintrs  from  $250  up;  al- 
so ordinary  second-hand  Uprights  $75.00  up;  also  10 
very  fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments. 
Lyon  &  Healy.  62  Adams  St.  Chicafiro,  III. 

We  ship  everywhere  on  approval. 


Real  Estate 


Let  me  sell  your  apiary.  Sell  for  cash,  or  exchange 
for  farm  or  city  property.  Write  full  description  and 
lowest  price.  Send  for  free  circulars  if  in  market  for 
a  farm  in  Iowa's  com  belt.  I  sell  bee-farms,  com 
lands,  and  northwestern  lands. 
V.  C.  Gullickson,  Real-estate  Brolter,  Northwood,  la. 
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Bees  and  Queens 


Missoari-bred  Italian  queens:  irreat  hustlers  in  sec- 
tions; cap  white,  and  fireulle;  cells  built  in  ftronsr  colo- 
nies, mated  from  two-frame  L.  nuclei.  Select  untested. 
•l.OD;  tested,  $1.50;  breeders,  13.00.  Two  L.' frame  nu- 
clew  with  laying  queen.  $3.00;  ten  for  $25.00;  vinrins. 
50  cts.  each:  ^.00  per  dozen.  I  sruarantee  satisfaction 
and  safe  arrival.         L.  E.  Altwein,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

For  SALE.~Mismated  and  hybrid  queens.  I  have 
bouffht  some  neiehborini?  bees,  and  wish  to  requeen 
them.  Queens  are  mothers  of  stronsr  colonies  of  bees, 
and  are  ffood  honey-tratherers— 30  cents  each:  also 
yountr  untested  queens  of  best  Italian  red -clover  strain, 
after  July  1.  65  cts.  each.  A.  H.  Kanaqy. 

Kishacoquillas.  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa. 

Formerly  of  Milroy.  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Moore's  strain  and  eolden  Italian  queens, 
untested.  $1.00;  six.  $5.00;  twelve.  $9.00.  Carniolan,  Ba- 
nat  and  Caucasian  queens,  select.  $1.25;  six,  $8.00; 
twelve.  $10.00.  Tested,  any  kind.  $1.50;  six.  $8.00.  Choice 
breeders,  $3.00.    Circular  free. 

W.  H.  Rails.  Oransre.  Cal. 

F.  W.  L.  Sladen.  breeder  of  the  British  Golden  bee. 
Ripple  Court  Apiary.  Dover.  England,  exports  British 
Golden  queens.  $2.50  to  $10.00  each.  Pure  imported 
Cyprians.  $5.00.  Pure  im^rted  Camiolans,  $3.00;  and 
pure  imported  Italians.  $2.00  each.  For  particulars  see 
catalofr.  mailed  free. 

Simmins*  pedicree  Italian  queens— see  cover,  May 
15th  issue,  fuU-patfe  copy  from  our  resrister.  Nothing 
like  ii  in  the  bee  world. 

SUUUNS,  Queenland,  Heathfield,  Sussex,  Entfland. 


I       For  Sale.— Northern-bred  red-clover  queens.    Un- 
tested, 75  cents;  tested.  $1.00. 

E.  S.  Watson.  Madison.  Maine.    R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Italian  queens;  untested.  75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  twc- 
7rame  nuclei,  $2.50. 

E.  M.  Collyer,  75  Broadway.  Ossining.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Untested  red-clover  Italian  queens,  bred 
from  Root's  stock.    Price  60  cts.  each. 

J.  F.  Archdekin,  St  Joseph,  Mo.    Rt  7. 

For  Sale.— Italian  queens;  untested.  50  cts.;  select. 
75  cts.;  tested.  $1.00.      ROBT.  B.  SPICER.  Wharton,  N.  J. 

A  superior  strain  of  Minnesota-bred  Italian  queens. 
Untested.  $1.00. 

A.  T.  DOCKHAM,  Rt  1.  Eagle  Bend,  Minn. 

For  Sale. — Golden-all-over  queens,  and  bee-keep- 
er j'  supplies.       T.  L.  McMurray,  Silverton,  W.  Va. 

For  Sal£.— Italian  queens,  untested.  60  cts.;  tested. 
$1.00.  W.  Simpson.  Meyer,  III. 


5000  three-band  Italian  queens  ready  to  mHil  March 
L  Untested.  75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  breeders,  $5.00.  Ask 
for  prices  in  large  quantities.        W.  J.  Littlefield. 

Route  3.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

For  Sai.e.— 1000  colonies  of  bees  with  fixtures;  run 
principally  for  extracted  honey. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  St  Co., 
340  Fourth  Street  Ogden.  Utah. 

For  Sale.— 1000  fine  young  clover  queens,  golden 
and  three-banded.  Untested,  68  cts.;  select  75  cts.; 
tested,  $1.00.    Also  bee-supplies. 

G.  ROUTZAHN,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

Extra-fine  queens  of  the  red-clover  strain,  bred  by 
the  originator.  Fine  queens  for  breeders'  use.  a  spe- 
cialty. F.  J.  Wardell,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Hardy  goldens  and  Adel  queens;  Italians; 
fine  honey-gatherers.  Virgins.  40  cts.;  untested,  75  cts.; 
tested,  $1.50.     Edwa.  Reddout,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Fine  golden  Italian  queens,  untested.  50 
cts.;  tested.  $1.00.  D.  T.  Gaster, 

Rt.  2,  Randleman.  N.  C. 

For  Sale.— Fifty  four-frame  nuclei  with  queen,  $4.00 
each;  Italian  and  Carniolan. 

Louis  Werner,  Edwardsville.  Ills. 


For  Sale.— 250  stiinds  of  bees,  good  range,  and  free 
from  disease;  run  to  extracted  honey. 

E.  G.  Hoover,  Tulare,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— Red-clover  and  golden  Italian  queens, 
warranted  purely  mated.  75  cts.;  full  colonies,  standard 
eight-frame  hive.  $8.00. 

F.  M.  Mayberry,  Lederach,  Pa. 

PoiWD  Bees,  nuclei,  full  colonies,  from  Mechanic 
Falls  branch.    Prices  on  application. 

Mason.  Mechanic  Falls.  Me. 

For  Sale.— Italian  queens,  hustlers;  untested.  75  cts.; 
select.  $L00;  tested.  $1.25. 

MRS.  J.  W.  BACON,  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Good  Italian  queens,  each,  75  cts.,  6  for 
$4.00;  12  for  $9.00.  D.  J.  Blocher.  Pearl  City.  111. 


Dee-keepers'  Directory 


Bee-keepers'  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  We  buy  car 
lots  of  Root's  goods.    Save  freight    Write. 

Italian  queens  from  direct  imported  mothers,  red- 
clover  strain,  $1.00.    Circular. 

A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

ITAUAN  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro.  Cal. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty;  1909  price 
list  ready.    Safe  introducing  directions. 

E.  E.  Lawrence.  Doniphan.  Mo. 

Carniolan,  Banat,  and  Caucasian  queens.  Order 
from  original  importer,  Frank  Benton,  box  17,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.  New  York  City. 


For  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  circular  send  card 
to  T.  F.  Bingham.  Farwell.  Mich^ 


Any  one  having  a  few  hybrid  or  mismated  queens 
which  they  are  about  to  replace  will  confer  a  favor 
by  advising  me.   J.  A.  Cunningham.  Alpena.  W.  Va. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens.  See  my  other 
adv't  in  this  issue.  Wm.  A.  Shuff. 

4426  Osage  Ave..  Philadelphia. 

For  your  address  on  a  postal  card  I  will  send  you  val- 
uable information  pertaining  to  queen  culture.  Write 
to-day.  J.  E.  Hand.  Birmingham,  Ohio. 

Queens.— Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for  bus- 
iness, June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens.  75  cts.;  select, 
$1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arnval  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  H.  C.  Clemons.  Boyd.  Ky. 


Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens  ready  in 
April;  nuclei  and  colonies  about  May  1.  My  stock  is 
northern  bred,  and  hardy.  Five  yards  wintered  on 
summer  stands  without  a  single  loss  in  1908;  22  years  a 
breeder.    For  prices  see  large  ad.  in  this  issue. 

Quirin-the-queen-breeder.  Bellevue,  O. 
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SUte  Fair  Premium  Llata. 


The  Maryland  SUte  Fair  will  take  place  at  Timonium. 
Sept  7—11.    The  followinsr  premiums  are  offered: 
Colony  of  Italian  bees  with  movable  combs. ...  $3     fl 
Display  of  comb  honey,  not  less  than  10  lbs. . . .    3       1 

Crate  of  honey  ready  for  shipping 3       1 

Best  display  of  bees  in  movable-frame  hives. 

includinff  their  public  manipulation 10      5 

J.  S.  NUSSEAR.  Sec..  Lutherville.  Md. 


The  following  is  the  premium  list  of  the  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Columbus.  Ausr.  30  to  Sept  3,  1900,  for  bees  and 
honey,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  farm-product  depart- 
ment—bees to  be  shown  in  closed  hives.  Displays 
must  not  include  honey  entered  for  any  other  premi- 
mns. 
VltpUkj  of  comb  honey;  appeaimnoe,  qoAlltj,  »nd 

condition  for  market  tocpoTem tl^OO     18.00 

CMe  of  U  eeotlons  whlte-cloTcr  comb  honey ;  gen- 
eral appearance,  flUlnfr.  and  capping  to  govern.     8.00      S.00 

Case  of  tl  sections  baamrood  comb  honey 3.00      t.00 

Oaee  of  Si  eectlone  comb  honey  from  fall  flowers..     3.00      t.00 
Display  of  extracted  honey;   qnantl^,  quality, 
"ondltl —  ' *--"  ---* 


condition  for  market,  and  arrangement,  to  gov- 
ern   16.00  8.00 

Six  Jars  extracted  honey,  quart  site 8.00  t.00 

Six  Jars  extracted  honey,  pint  else tOO  i.OO 

Display  of  candled  honey,  not  lees  than  tK  lbs. . . . .  5.00  3.00 

Dlsplayofwax t.00  1.00 

Hadens  of  Italian  bees  'n  observatory  hive 3  00  t.00 

Nadeas  of  Osmtolan  bees  In  observatory  hive. . .  3  00  t.00 

Display  of  comb  foundation  hv  manaftkctorer S.00  1 00 

Larirest  and  finest  display  of  honey  (comb  and 
extracted),  qoantl^.  quality,  and  ooodltlon  for 

market  to  govern •  10.00  10.00 

A.  P.  Samdub*.  Sec.,  Columbus. 


The  Spokane  Interstate  Fair  will  take  place  at  Spo- 
kane. Wash.,  Sept  20  to  25. 

No  exhibit  can  compete  for  more  than  one  prize,  and 
no  exhibitor  can  make  more  than  one  entry  in  each 
lot 

If  any  exhibits  are  sent  in  not  accompanied  by  ex- 
hibitors, all  charges  must  be  prepaid,  and  the  secretary 
and  superintendent  must  be  advised  of  shipment  made, 
and  full  instructions  iriven  as  to  disposal  of  exhibit  at 
close  of  fair. 

All  exhibits  not  donated  must  be  removed  before 
noon  of  the  day  following  the  closinsr  of  the  fair.  The 
Spokane  Interstate  Fair  will  not  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  disposing  of  any  exhibits. 

In  this  division  no  premiums  will  be  paid  unless 
there  is  competition,  and  no  premiums  will  be  award- 
ed where  the  exhibits  are  not  individually  worthy. 

The  judge  will  in  no  case  ffive  first  premium  to  a  sec- 
ond-grade product  even  though  there  be  only  two  ex- 
hibits. 

All  exhibits  must  have  been  produced  in  the  apiary 
of  the  exhibitor  during  the  year  1909. 

Honey  must  be  pure  nectar,  sugar  or  syrup  honey 
being  barred,  and  sections  less  than  three-fourths  full 
will  also  be  barred. 

The  score  for  Judging  comb  honey  will  be  as  follpWs: 

Coloi^-dark,  6;  amber,  7;  white,  10;  perfection  ofMjap- 
ping,  10;  body.  10;  flavor,  10;  best-filled  sections,  15; 
strrightness  of  comb,  10;  best-cleaned  and  white  sec- 
tions, 10;  attractiveness  of  display.  10;  quantity,  not  less 
than  24  pounds.  15. 

Extracted  honey:— Coloi^-dark.  5;  amber.  10;  white, 
16;  body,  15;  flavor,  15;  style  of  package,  20;  attractive- 
ness of  display,  20;  quantity,  not  less  than  24  pounds.  15. 

Specimen  of  comb  honey,  quality  and 
manner  of  putting  up  to  be  considered  ...    $5     $3 

Most  attractive  display  of  comb  honey    .    .    10      5 

Specimen  of  extracted  honey,  quality 
and  manner  of  putting  up  for  market  to 
be  considered 5      3 

Most  attractive  display  of  extracted 
honey 10      5 

Specimen  of  beeswax,  not  less  than  10 
lbs.,  soft  bright  yellow  wax  to  be  given 
preference 3      2 

Most  attractive  display  of  beeswax.    ...     5      3 

Single-comb  nucleus  Italian  bees  ....     5      3 

Single-comb  nucleus  black  bees 5      3 

Single-comb  nucleus  Camiolan  bees  ...     5      3 

Single-comb  nucleus  Caucasian  bees.    ..53 

Display  in  single-comb  nuclei  of  the 
greatest  variety  of  the  different  races 
of  bees 5       3 

Collection  of  queens  of  different  vari- 
eties  5      3 

H.  L.  EDWARDS.  Supt,  Spokane,  Wash. 


The  Missouri  State  Fair  takes  place  at  Sedalia,  dct  2 
to  8.  Exhibits  must  be  in  place  by  6  P.M.,  Oct.  1.  and 
must  have  been  produced  in  the  apiary  of  the  exhibit- 
or. All  extracted  honey  must  be  exhibited  in  glass  re- 
ceptacles. 

Best  case  12  sections  honey  from  fall  flowers  15.00  13.00 
Best  case*12  sections  white-clover  or  linden 

honey 5.00    3.00 

Largest  display  comb  honey  not  including 

the  above 5.00    3.00 

Best  20  lbs.  extracted  clover  or  linden  honey    5.00    3.00 
Best20  lbs.  extracted  honey,  fall  flowers....    5.00   3.00 
Largest  display  of  extracted  honey,  not  in- 
cluding the  above 5.00    3.00 

Best  10  lbs.  beeswax 5.00    3.00 

Best  display  of  beeswax,  not  less  than  20 

lbs.,  not  including  the  above 5.00    3.00 

Most  attractive  display  of  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey,  wax.  bees,  and  imple- 
ments, not  including  any  of  the  above  10.00  5.00    3.00 
Golden  Italian  bees  and  queen  in  sin- 
gle-comb observatory  hive 5.00  3.00    2.00 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queen  in 

single-comb  observatory  hive 5.00  3.00   2.00 

Albino  bees  and  nueen  in  single-comb 

observatory  hive 5.00  3.00    2.00 

Black  bees  and  queen  in  single-comb 

observatory  hive 5.00  3.00    2.00 

Largest  and  best  display  of  bees  and 

queens,  not  including  the  above 10.00  5.00    3.00 

Best  and  most  useful  implement  for  the 
apiary,  invented  by  a  Missourian. 
nothing  exhibited  in  the  above  to  en- 
ter the  contest 5.00  3.00 

G.  W.  WiLUAMS.  Sup't  Humansville.  Mo. 


The  Kansas  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Hutchinson, 
September  11  to  17  inclusive. 

Goods  properly  labeled  may  be  sent  by  express, 
charges  prepaid,  to  the  secretary  of  the  fair. 

No  entrance  fee,  but  10  per  cent  will  be  taken  from 
winners. 

All  exhibits  must  be  in  place  by  6  P.M.,  Sept  11.  Ex- 
hibitors are  requested  to  state  space  wanted,  before 
Sept  10.  Arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  secre- 
tary of  this  department. 

The  judges  will  award  the  premiums  of  this  depart- 
ment on  Sept  13,  at  9  A.M. 

No  article  on  exhibition  can  be  removed  until  the 
close  of  the  fair. 

AH  entries  are  open  to  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Perishable  exhibits  may  be  sent  in  Sept  13. 

All  bees  in  observatory  hives  and  combs  of  honey 
for  extracting  are  to  be  on  stand  Langstroth  frames  as 
adopted  by  the  Kansas  State  Bee-keepers*  Association. 

Best  three-banded  Italian  bees  and 
queen  in  observatory  hive 15.00  $3.00  $2.00 

Best  three-banded  Italian  queen  in 
mailing -cage 3.00    2.00    1.00 

Best  golden  Italian  bees  and  queen 
in  observatory  hive 6.00    3.00    2.00 

Best  golden  Italian  queen  in  mail- 
ing cage 3.00    2.00    1.00 

Best  display  of  bees  and  queens.    .      5.00    3.00    2.00 

Best  case  of  white  comb  honey,  20 
sections  or  more 5.00    3.00    2.00 

Best  case  of  amber  comb  honey,  20 
sections  or  more,  any  variety.    .    .    .     5.00    3.00   2.00 

Best  case  of  white-clover  honey,  20 
sections  or  more 6.00    3.00    2.00 

Best  case  of  alfalfa  comb  honey,  20 
sections 5.00    3.00    2.00 

Best  display  of  comb  honey.    .    .    .    10.00    8.00    5.00 

Best  special  designs  in  comb  honey     8.00    5.00    3.00 

Best  comb  of  white  honey  for  ex- 
tracting  3.00    2.00    1.00 

Best  comb  of  amber  honey  for  ex- 
tracting  3.00    2.00    1.00 

Best  dozen  1-lb.  jars  white  extracted 
honey 3.00    2.00    1.00 

Best  dozen  1-lb.  jars  amber  extract- 
ed honey 3.00    2.00    1.00 

Best  display  of  extracted  honey.    .    laoo    8.00    5.00 

Best  5  lbs.  of  yellow  beeswax.    .    .      5.00    3.00    2.00 

Best  designs  in  beeswax 8.00    5.00    2.00 

Best  sample  of  honey  vinegar  with 
recipe  for  making 3.00    2.00    1.00 

Best  display  of  bee-keepers*  supplies  10.00    8.00    5.00 

Best  and  most  attractive  apiary  dis- 
play  10.00    8.00    5.00 

For  best  manipulating  a  swarm  of 
bees  in  cage  by  any  person 15.00  10.03    5.00 

Best  collection  of  honey-producing 
plants  and  flowers,  mounted.    .    .    .      5.00    3.00    2.00 
A.  L.  Sponsler.  Sec. 
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The  Iowa  State  Fair  and  Exposition  will  be  held  at 
DesMoines,  Aue.  27  to  Sept  3., 

Bee«  shall  be  in  one-comb  observatory  hive  with 
Klass  on  both  sides. 

In  awarding  premiums  in  the  different  entries  of 
honey  the  judse  will  grive  equal  consideration  to  the 
quality  of  the  honey  and  to  the  style  of  packasre  in 
which  it  is  exhibited  as  reirards  beauty  and  desirable- 
ness for  purpose  of  marketinfir. 

If  there  is  only  one  exhibit  in  any  specified  article, 
and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  it  is  not  worthy  of 
first  premium,  he  may  award  second  or  third,  or  none 
at  all. 

Exhibitors  at  the  time  of  making  entry  must  file  a 
statement  with  the  secretary  that  the  honey  and  wax 
they  exhibit  were  produced  in  their  own  apiaries. 

Only  one  entry  will  be  allowed  any  exhibitor  for  any 
one  premium. 
Best  and  largest  display  of  comb  honey. 

not  less  than  aOO  lbs $20  $15  $10 

Largest  and  best  display  of  extracted  hon- 
ey, not  less  than  100  lbs 20    15    10 

Case  of  comb  honey,  clover  or  linden,  not 

less  than  12  sections 5     3     2 

Case  of  honey,  fall  flowers 5     3     2 

Extracted  honey,  clover,  10  lbs 5     3     2 

Extracted  honey,  linden,  10  lbs 5     3     2 

Extracted  honey,  sweet  clover  or  alfalfa.  10 

lbs 5     3     2 

Extracted  honey,  fall  flowers,  10  lbs 5     3     2 

Three  extracting-frames  of  comb  honey. 

shown  separately 3     2     1 

Display  of  beeswax,  not  less  than  20  lbs 6     4     2 

Display  of  designs  in  beeswax 6     4     2 

Golden  Italian  bees  with  queen,  one  for  ob- 
servatory hive i     5     3     2 

Dark  Italian  bees  with  queen,  for  observa- 
tory hive 5     3     2 

Camiolan  bees  with  queen,  one  for  observ- 
atory hive 5     3     2 

German  bees  with  queen,  one  for  observa- 
tory hive 5     3     2 

One  gallon  of  honey  vinegar,  with  recipe, 

shown  in  glass 3     2      1 

Largest  and  roost  attractive  display  of  ex- 
tracted and  comb  honey,  wax,  bees,  im- 
plements, etc..  owned  by  exhibitor 25    15 

Clubbing  together  of  exhibitors  to  make  this  display 
will  not  be  permitted. 

J.  C.  Simpson,  Sec,  DesMotnes. 


The  41st  annual  Nebraska  State  Fair  will  be  held  at 
Lincoln,  Sept  6  to  10. 

All  bees  and  honey  competing  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  exhibitor,  and  all  honey  must  have  been 
produced  during  the  present  year  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Best  comb  basswood  or  white-clover  honey, 
not  less  than  20  lbs.,  crated  and  in  single- 
comb  sections,  weighing  not  more  than  2 

lbs.  each $5    $3    $2 

Alfalfa  honey,  the  same  amount  and  crat- 
ed as  above 5     3     2 

Sweet-clover  honey,  the  same  amount,  and 

crated  as  above 5     3     2 

Fall  honey,  the  same  amount,  and  crated 

as  above 5     3     2 

Extracted  white-clover  or  basswood  honey, 

20  lbs 5      3      2 

Extracted  alfalfa  honey.  20  lbs 5     3     2 

Extracted  sweet-clover  honey.  20  lbs.,  pro- 
duced this  season 5     3     2 

Heartsease  honey.  20  lbs.,  to  have  been  pro- 
duced any  time  since  Aug.  1.  1908 5     3     2 

Extracted  alfalfa  falTnoney,  20  lbs.,  to  have 

been  stored  after  Aug.  1 5     3     2 

Largest  display  by  any  one,  including  bees. 

extracted  and  comb  honey 12     8     6 

Most  artistic  designs  in  beeswax 4     3     2 

Display  of  honey  in  marketable  shape,  the 

products  of  exhibitor's  own  apiary 9     6     3 

Display  of  bees  and  queens  in  observato- 
ry hives,  and  not  allowed  to  fly,  not  less 

than  five  cages 6     3     2 

Demonstration  of  practical  apiary  work....      6     4     2 
General  display  of  bees,  honey,  and  apiari- 
an products.  $25.00  silver  cup.  to  become  the  proper- 
ty of  the  individual  winner  only  after  three  succes- 
sive annual  winnings. 

The  following  are  confined  to  exhibitors  in  Nebras- 
ka alone: 

Best  collection  of  honey-producing  plants, 
giving  time  of  blossoming,  with  common 
and  proper  names,  and  furnish  the  secre- 
tary a  complete  write-up  for  print $7     4     2 


The  following  premiums  are  offered  by  The  A.  I. 

Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.: 

Best  5  lbs.  beeswax,  one  year's  subscription  to 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture $1.00 

Best  10  lbs.  extracted  honey,  one  copy  of  How  to 
Kieep  Bees $1.10 

Best  nucleus  of  Italian  bees,  one  standard  Root 
copper  smoker. $1.36 

Best  single  case  of  comb  honey,  one  copy  of  the 
ABC  of  Bee  Culture $1.80 

Most  interesting  display  of  bees  and  queens,  one 
German  ABC  book $2.60 

Largest  display  of  different  rac*  of  bees,  6  lbs. 
Root's  Weed  process  foundation;  1  lb.  each  of 
medium  brood,  light  brood,  thin  super,  extra- 
thin  super,  drone $2.60 

Finest  frame  of  honey  for  extractor,  100  Hoffman 

brood-frames $2.90 

The  following  special  offer  is  made  by  the  Nebraska 

State  Bee-keepers'  Association: 

For  best  and  most  instructive  display  of  apiarian 
products,  including  bees,  comb  and  extracted 
honey;  beeswax,  not  less  than  50  lbs.;  designs 
in  beeswax,  and  original  home-made  apiarian 
appliances,  all  products  of  exhibitor's  own  api- 
ary; subject  to  the  above  restriction  as  to  spe- 
cial premiums— silver  trophy  cup $25.00 

This  cup  is  to  pass  annually  from  prior  winners,  un- 
til won  three  years  successively,  when  the  ownership 

shall  become  permanent 

W.  W.  COLE.  Sup't  NeUgh.  Neb. 

The  Interstate  Live-stock  Fair  will  take  place  at 
Sioux  City.  la..  Sept  20—26.  No  entry  fee  is  required. 
Ten  per  cent  will  be  deducted  from  each  cash  premi- 
um paid.  Each  exhibitor  must  purchase  an  exhibitor's 
ticket— price  $2.00. 

Entries  close  Sept  19  at  6  P.M. 

Eihibitors  must  have  their  exhibits  in  place  by  Mon- 
day morning.  Sept  20.  at  9  o'clock. 

AH  exhibits  of  bees,  honey,  and  products  of  the  api- 
ary must  have  been  produced  by  the  exhibitors  In 
their  own  apiaries. 

Points  for  the  judgment  of  honey:  Comb  honey— 
periection  of  capping,  evenness  of  surface,  best  filled 
out  All  standard-sized  sections  can  compete.  Ex- 
tracted—flavor, cleanliness,  and  body. 

All  honey  to  be  in  tightly  fitted  cases  or  packages  so 
as  not  to  attract  files  and  bees. 

The  uniformity  of  marking,  both  of  queens  and 
bees,  will  determine  their  superiority. 

When  there  is  but  one  exhibitor  competing  for  pre- 
mium, the  committee  may  award  no  premium,  or  sec- 
ond or  first,  as  merit  may  warrant 

No  award  will  be  permitted  on  any  entry  where  ex- 
hibitors club  together  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pre- 
miums. 

The  following  are  premiums  on  comb  honey  in  stan- 
dard-sized sections  crated  for  shipment: 

Best  100  lbs.  light $6    $2    $1 

Best  100  lbs.  medium 5     2     1 

Best  100  lbs.  dark * 5     2      1 

Best  and  largest  display  of  comb  honey  —    10     5 

Premiums  on  extracted  honey  in  glass  jars,  tin  cans, 
or  other  packages  are  as  follows: 

Best  100  lbs.  light $6    $2    $1 

Best  MX)  lbs.  medium 5     2      1 

Best  100  lbs.  dark 5     2      1 

Best  and  largest  display  of  extracted  honey    10     5 

Bees  and  queens  m  single-comb  observatory  hives, 
bees  not  allowed  to  fiy— premiums  as  follows: 

Italian $3    $1 

Caucasian 3      1 

Camiolan 3      1 

Native  or  black  3      1 

Largest  display  of  bees  as  above 3     1 

The  following  are  specials: 

Best  10  lbs.  wax $3    $1 

Best  display  of  candied  honey,  fruits,  can- 
dies, cakes,  etc..  in  which  honey  takes 

the  place  of  sugar 3     2      1 

Neatest  and  best  package  of  honey  for  the 

masses  for  10  cents 2     1 

Best  display  of  all  the  products  of  the  apia- 
ry, including  bees  and  queens 10     5 

Best,  largest,  and  most  attractive  display  of 

hives  and  fixtures 7     3 

At  the  pavilion,  screened  in  with  wir^  there  will 
take  place  a  novel  and  exciting  exhibition  twice  each 
day  of  the  fair  —  the  handling  of  bees  by  experts.  In 
this  new  feature  there  is  much  information  to  be  gain- 
ed from  these  experts  that  will  prove  of  value  to  the 
young  bee-keeper  as  well  as  many  of  the  older  ones. 
The  exhibition  is  free  to  all.  A  reception  committee 
of  three  in  the  building  every  day. 

R.  A.  MORGAN.  Sup't  Vermillion.  S.  D. 
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The  Michigan  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Detroit,  Sep- 
tember 2—10.  The  followinfiT  relates  to  bees  and  honey 
and  premiums  to  be  awarded. 

All  strains  of  bees  to  be  plainly  labeled  and  placed 
in  observatory  hives;  appearance  of  hives  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  implements  and  bee- 
keepers' supplies  is  invited,  for  which  space  will  be 
provided,  as  far  as  possible,  at  10  cents  per  square  foot 
for  space  used. 

In  judsrincr  comb  honey,  evenness  of  comb,  com- 
pleteness of  fillint;,  and  (general  appearance  will  be 
considered. 

In  judflrin?  extracted  honey,  body,  color,  flavor,  and 
appearance  will  be  considered. 

In  judfirin&f  display  of  honey,  only  honey  on  display 
and  in  sitrht  will  be  considered. 

Italian  bees  and  qu«en  In  single  comb  observ- 
atory hive MOONOOtS-OO 

Camlolan  bees  and  qneen  In  ■InRle-oomb  ob- 
servatory hive «.00    4.(0    1.00 

Caucasian  beeeandqaeen  In  ftlnglecomb  ob- 
servatory hive 6.00    400    t.00 

Black  bees  and  queen  In  rlngle-comb  obstrva- 

toryhlve «.00    4.00    t.00 

Largest  and  best  display  of  bee'«.  not  less  than 
three  strains,  of  various  races.  In  observato- 
ry hives 10.00    800    6.00 

Largee  display  of  queens,  three  kinds,  of  va 

rlous  races.  In  malllng-cagee 6.00    8  00    t.00 

Best  case,  12  sections,  white  comb  honey 3.00   t.00    100 

Best  case.  IS  sections,  light-amber  comb  honey     3.00    t.00    1.00 

Best  and  largest  display  of  comb  honey 15.00  10.00    7.00 

Beet  display  of  special  designs .TOO   t.00    100 

Beet  dosen  pint  jars  of  white  extracted  honey     3.00    t.00    1.00 
Bestdoxen  pint  jars  of  light-amber  extracted 

honey 300    SOO    1.00 

Beet  and  largest  display  of  extracted  hone7. . .    16.00  10.00    7.00 
Best  display  of  extracted  honey  In  granulated 

form,  10  lbs.  or  more .^.00    t.00    1.00 

Best  10  lbs.  yellow  beeswax S.00    l.OO     .60 

Beet  and  largest  display  of  beeswax 6.00    3.00    t.00 

Best  display  of  special  designs  In  beeswax ....      3.00    t.00    1.00 
Most  Instructive  display  of  apiarian  products 
and  of  the  various  uses  made  of  honey  and 

beeswax 16.00  10.00    6.00 

F.  B.  RAysroRP,  Sup't.  Caro,  MIcU. 


The  69th  annual  fair  of  the  State  of  New  York  will 
take  place  at  Syracuse,  Sept  13—18.  Exhibitors  in  the 
department  of  bees  and  honey  can  not  compete  for 
more  than  one  premium  with  the  same  exhibit;  or,  in 
other  words,  exhibits  competini;  for  single  premiums 
can  not  be  included  in  a  display  or  vice  versa. 

No  article  will  be  allowed  a  premium  that  has  been 
awarded  a  prize  at  any  previous  exhibition  of  this  so- 
ciety. 

All  honey  and  wax  exhibited  must  be  of  this  season's 
crop,  and  must  have  been  produced  in  the  apiary  of 
the  exhibitor. 

No  premium  will  be  paid  in  violation  of  these  rules. 

The  followinif  are  the  points  for  judsrincr  comb  hon- 
ey: 1.  Perfection  in  fillinir  and  cappinir  — uniformity; 

2.  Neatness  of  cappinsr  and  sections  r  3.  General  ap- 
pearance for  market  purposes. 

Extracted— 1.  Body,  flavor;  2.  Clearness,  cleanness ; 

3.  General  appearance  for  marketability. 

Honey  should  be  so  an^nared  as  to  show  every  sec- 
tion in  display;  and  every  thinff  that  may  add  to  the 
attractiveness  should  be  considered. 

Best  Italian  bees,  with  queen,  lu  single-comb 
observatory  hive 16.00    3.00    1.80 

Best  Camlolan  bees,  with  queen.  In  single- 
comb  ottservatory  nive «        3         1,60 

Best  black  bees,  with  queen,  In  single-comb 
observatory  hive 6        3         l  .60 

Any  other  distinct  variety  of  bees 6        3        1.80 

Best  and  most  attractive  display  of  comb  hon- 
ey, bassi^ood  or  clover,  260  Ibe.,  no  more  nor 
less 30        16         8.00 

Bost  case  t4  sections  of  comb  honey,  basdwood 
or  clover 6        3        l.RO 

Best  and  most  attractive  display  of  buckwheat 
comb  honey,  S5U  lbs 30       16         K  00 

Kest  case  t4  s^'tlons  of  comb  honey,  buck- 
wheat       9  4.60    t.50 

Best  liquid  extracted  homy,  basswood  or  clo- 
ver. 60  lbs.  In  glass. «         3         1.80 

){est  and  most  attractive  display  of  clover 
and  basswood  extracted  honey  boih  liquid 
and  candled,  t60  lbs.,  no  more  nor  less.  In 
gtawi «6        10         5.00 

Best  liquid  extracted  honey,  buckwheat,  86 
lbs..  In  glass 6         3         1.60 

Best  and  most  attractive  display  of  buckwheat 
extracted  honey,  both  liquid  and  candied, 
lti6  lbs.,  no  more  nor  less,  in  glaits 16         8         4  00 

Most  attractive  display  of  beeswax.  X5  lbs.  or 

over 7.50    4    •    2.00 

Bees  must  not  be  allowwl  to  fly  during  exhibition  hours. 
John  McCakn,  Hup't,  Elmlra. 


The  West  Michigan  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Sept  13—17.  Entries  must  be  made  before  6 
P.M.,  Sept.  3. 

Nuclei  must  be  exhibited  in  such  shape  as  to  be  seen 
on  at  least  two  sides,  and  should  not  be  so  crowded 
with  bees  but  that  the  queen  can  be  easily  found. 

Bees  must  not  be  allowed  to  fly  during  the  hours  of 
exhibition.  All  honey  shown  is  to  be  the  product  of 
the  exhibitor  and  produced  during  the  season  of  1900. 

All  strains  of  bees  are  to  be  bred  by  the  exhibitor, 
and  grown  or  produced  in  Michigan.  They  must  be 
plainly  labeled,  and  placed  in  observatory  hives  —  the 
appearance  of  hive  to  be  considered. 

In  judging  a  display  of  comb  and  extracted  hooey, 
quantity  up  to  the  amount  of  500  lbs.  each  will  be  con- 
sidered in  making  the  awards. 

Exhibits  of  all  kinds  of  implements  and  bee-keepers' 
supplies  are  invited,  for  which  space  will  be  provided. 
Dibloma  will  be  given  to  the  best  exhibits. 

In  judging  honey,  etc.,  the  following  scale  of  points 
will  be  used:  Style,  10;  body,  20;  color,  30;  flavor.  40. 

Display  of  comb  hooey— quality,  quantity,  up 
to  bOO  lbs.,  appearance  and  oondltlon  for 
market  to  be  considered.  Premiums  will  be 
paid  on  a  basis  of  6  eis.  per  section  for  first, 
4  cte.  per  section  for  second,  and  3  cts.  per 
section  for  third,  for  actual  number  of  sec- 
tions of  comb  honey  shown.  Maximum 
amount  of  premiums 06.00  91.00  lft.00 

Specimen  case  of  comb  honey,  not  leas  than  10 
lbs.,  quality  and  condition  for  market  to  be 
considered Bit 

Display  of  extracted  honey— qualltr,  quantity 
(up  to  600  lbs.),  appearance  and  condition 
for  market  to  be  considered.  Premiums  to 
be  paid  on  a  basis  of  6  cts.  per  lb.  for  first,  4 
cts.  for  second,  and  3  cts.  for  third,  for  actu- 
al amount  shown.  Maximum  amount  of 
premiums t&      tO       16 

Specimen  of  extracted  honey,  not  leas  than  1 
lb.;  flavor, color,  body, ancf  style  to  be  con- 
sidered      8        t        1 

Display  of  extracted  honey  In  granulated 
form —  appearance,  quall^,  and  quantity 
to  be  considered,  nvmlums  to  be  paid  on  a 
basis  of  6  cts.  per  lb.  for  first,  4  cts.  for  sec- 
ond, and  3  cts.  for  third,  for  actual  number 
of  pounds  shown.  Maximum  amount  of  pre- 
miums  .* 7.80    6         4.10 

Most  attractive  display  of  beeswax  — quality 
and  quantity  (up  to  160  Ibe.).  to  be  consider- 
ed. Premiums  to  be  paid  on  a  basis  of  6  eta. 
per  lb.  for  first,  4  cts.  tor  second,  and  8  eta. 
for  third,  for  number  of  pounds  shown.  Max- 
imum amount  of  premiums 7.60    6        410 

Most  attractive  display  of  beet  honc^-produc- 
Ing  plants,  pressed,  mounted,  and  named, 
not  to  exceed  t&  varieties 5        8        t 

Italian  bees  and  queen,  single-frame  nucleus. 
In  observatory  hives 8        t        1 

Black  bees  and  queen,  single-frame  nucleus,  in 
observatory  hives 8        t        1 

Camlolan  bees  and  queen,  single-frame  nucle- 
us. In  observatory  hives 8        t        1 

Caucasian  bees  and  queen,  single-comb  nucle- 
us In  observatory  hives 3        t        1 

Queen-rearing  nucleusit  showing  a  frame  of 
queen-cells  In  observatory  hive 6        8        t 

Pull  colony  In  fuU-slxed  observatory  hive, 
showing  different  parts  and  appliances  of 
hive  most  Instructive 3        t        1 

Largest,  bet<t,  and  most  Instructive  display  of 
nuclei  of  different  races  of  beea  In  single- 
comb  observatory  hives 6        8        t 

Largest,  beet,  most  Interesting,  attractive, 
and  instructive  exhibition  In  this  depart- 
ment, all  things  to  be  considered 16      10        ( 


The  California  State  Fair  will  take  place  at  Sacra- 
mento, Aug.  28  to  SepL  4. 

Most  attractive  display  of  comb  honey,  gold  medal. 

Second  best,  silver  medal. 

Best  specimen  of  comb  honey,  not  less  than  10  lbs., 
quality  and  manner  of  putting  up  for  market  to  be 
considered— silver  medal. 

Second  best  diploma. 

Most  attractive  display  of  extracted  honey,  gold 
medal.    Second  best,  silver  medal. 

Best  specimen  extracted  honey,  not  less  than  10  lbs., 
quality  and  manner  of  putting  up  for  market  to  be 
considered— silver  medal.    Second  best,  diploma. 

Most  attractive  display  of  beeswax,  silver  medal. 

Second  best,  diploma. 

Best  specimen  beeswax,  not  less  than  10  lbs.,  soft 
bright  yellow  wax  to  be  given  the  preference  —  silver 
medal.    Second  best  diploma. 

Best  single-comb  nucleus  of  Italian  bees,  gold  med- 
al.   Second  best  silver  medal. 

Best  single-comb  nucleus  of  black  bees,  gold  medal. 

Second  best,  silver  medal. 

Best  sigle-comb  nucleus  of  Carniolan  bees,  gold 
medal.    Second  best,  silver  medal. 
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Best  sinsle-comb  nucleus  of  Caucasian  bees,  sold 
medaL    Second  best,  silver  medal 

Sweepstakes  on  bees,  display  of  single-comb  nuclei 
of  the  greatest  variety  of  the  different  races  of  bees, 
$10.00. 

Best  collection  of  queen-bees  of  different  varieties. 
15.00. 

Best  sallon  honey  vinegar  in  srlass,  silver  medal. 

Second  best,  diploma. 

Best  specimens  of  honey-producing  plants,  pressed 
and  mounted.  15.00. 

Second  best,  13.00. 

Best  comb-honey  hive,  15.00.    Second  best.  13.00. 

Best  extractinlr  hive,  $5.00.    Second  best.  13.00. 

The  largest  best,  most  interesting,  attractive,  and 
instructive  exhibition  in  this  department,  all  things 
considered,  tiaoo.    Second  best  15.00. 

F.  L.  Martin.  Supt 
Other  premium  Usis  in  next  issue. 

Special  Nonciis 

By  Our  Business  Manager 

BEESWAX  LOWER. 

After  this  date,  till  further  notice,  we  will  pay  for 
average  wax  delivered  here  28  cents  cash  or  30  cents 
in  trade.  For  extra  choice  yellow,  from  1  to  2  cents 
per  pound  more  will  be  paid. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  CLOSE  OUT  HONEY-EXTRACTORS. 
We  have  on  hand  at  various  points  a  number  of  ex- 
tractors without  ball  bearings  or  slip  gear.  In  other 
respects  they  are  up  to  present  standard.  We  offer 
them,  to  close  out,  at  special  prices.    See  last  issue. 

QUEENS. 
By  the  time  this  issue  reaches  our  readers,  we  expect 
to  be  well  caught  up  pn  queen  orders  and  able  to  mail 

3ueens  very  promptly.  Our  yards  here  are  now  pro- 
ucing  some  very  fine  queens;  and  any  one  wanting  to 
requeen  a  few  colonies  or  an  apiary  can  not  do  better 
than  get  some  stock  now.  We  can  make  deliveries  on 
single  orders  by  return  mail.  On  orders  for  more  than 
ten  at  a  time,  we  must  have  a  f«^w  days'  notice. 

WESTERN  TRIP. 
As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  the  writer,  J.  T.  Calveri, 
with  his  son  Howard,  are  starting  on  a  trip  west  to  be 
gone  till  about  August  first  After  stopping  in  Denver. 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  Ogden. 
Utah,  they  expect  to  arrive  in  Los  Angeles  about  July 
to,  where  mail  can  reach  us,  care  H.  J.  Mercer,  till  the 
14th;  then  Portland  Seed  Co.,  Poriland,  Ore.,  till  July 
18.  Carsteds  &  Earles.  SeatUe,  Wash..  Uil  the  22d.  Our 
trip  is  necessarily  hurried  because  of  the  importance 
of  getting  back  by  Aug.  1st  Will  not  have  time  to 
make  calls  on  bee-keepers  on  the  route,  much  as  we 
should  like  to  do  so. 

Special  Notices  by  A.  L  Root 

BUCKWHEAT  SEED— TIME  TO  SOW  IT. 

Now  is  the  time  (in  July)  to  get  in  your  buckwheat 
seed;  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  See  prices, 
etc,  on  advertising  page  27,  June  1;  see  also  our  buck- 
wheat pamphlet  free  on  application. 

THE  MAOIC  EGG-TESTER— SEE  PAGE  351.  JUNE  1. 

As  the  result  of  our  test  we  can  not  see  that  the  Magic 
egg-tester  is  of  any  value  whatever  in  telling  which 
eggs  are  fertile  and  which  are  not.  Chickens  hatched 
from  eggs  that  tested  No.  0  seem  to  be  just  as  good  in 
every  way  as  those  that  tested  XX;  and  our  decision  is 
that  the  specific  gravity  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  value  of  the  egg  for  incubation. 

THE  BEST  CRACKERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Now,  friends,  when  I  use  the  expression,  '*  the  best 
in  the  worid,"  you,  of  course,  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  is  not  only  my  opinion  in  regard  to  these  things. 
but  also  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  I  do  not  know 
IS  yet  all  about  what  the  world  contains.  A  few  days 
ago  a  lady  said  to  me  when  we  were  talking  about  the 
new  food-products: 

"  Why,  Mr.  Root  I  supposed  you  lived  on  shredded- 
wheat  biscuit  for  breakfast  dinner,  and  supper,  and 
nothing  else." 

Well.  I  did  think  for  a  spell  that  shredded-wheat  bis- 
cuit was  Just  about  '  it.*'    But  while  down  in  Florida  I 


got  hold  of  some  plain  unsweetened  graham  crackers 
made  by  the  Kellogg  Food  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and 
I  took  such  a  fancy  to  them  that  I  ordered  a  whole  case 
from  the  Battle  Creek  people.  The  first  thing  I  want 
for  breakfast  is  one  of  these  crackers.  It  is  made  in 
just  the  right  shape  to  chew  a  long  while.  After  I  have 
eaten  one  or  two,  and  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  their 
mastication,  I  like  a  little  butter  or  a  small  piece  of 
cheese;  and  of  late  I  have  been  finishing  up  my  meal 
of  crackers  with  some  beautiful  clover  honey  in  the 
comb.  With  these  crackers,  and  nothing  else,  unless 
it  is  half  a  cup  of  milk,  with  the  butter  and  cheese  and 
honey  I  have  a  meal  fit  for  a  king,  and  it  suits  my  di- 
gestion to  a  dot  Fletcher  says,  you  know,  we  should 
eat  just  what  nature  seems  to  indicate  or  call  for.  and 
nothing  else,  and  the  above  just  now  "  hits  the  spot" 
better  than  any  thing  else  I  know  of.  These  crackers 
will  keep,  or  at  least  I  have  reason  to  think  they  will, 
for  any  length  of  time.  They  are  always  just  alike, 
and  there  is  no  trouble  in  preparing  them  for  the  table; 
in  fact,  Mrs.  Root  has.  by  my  request,  put  a  large  tureen 
full  of  them  on  the  table.  This  tureen  has  a  close-fit- 
ting cover  so  they  are  always  ready  without  any  atten- 
tion whatever. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


THE  BIOOLE  BEE-BOOK. 

The  publishers  of  the  Farm  Journal  have  just  issued 
another  of  the  popular  Biggie  farm-books.  This  time 
the  subject  is  bee-keeping,  and,  of  course,  that  is  in- 
teresting news  to  the  bee-keeping  public.  The  others 
which  have  preceded  this  one.  on  such  subjects  as  the 
horse,  cow.  poultry,  etc.,  have  been  quite  popular,  and 
doubtless  the  one  now  before  me  will  also  meet  with 
considerable  favor. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  at  the  start  that  these  books  are 
quite  small,  hence  the  information  must  be  in  a  very 
condensed  form,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  this 
book  on  bees.  It  is  very  small  in  measurement,  and  of 
136  pages  only;  yet  the  information  compressed  into 
this  small  compass  is  very  considerable,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  our  bee  literature. 
It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  excellent  pictures.  This 
has  rendered  the  task  of  condensation  easier  rather 
than  otherwise.  It  is  intended  mainly  for  the  farmer 
class  of  small  bee-keepers,  and  makes  no  pretensions 
to  being  a  book  for  experts  or  professionals. 

Doubtless  it  will  find  its  way  into  homes  where  a 
larger  book  would  fail  to  find  an  entrance,  as  many 
think,  or  seem  to  think,  they  can  not  afford  the  time  to 
digest  a  larger  treatise;  besides,  the  price  is  inconsid- 
erable. 

The  information  is.  of  course,  thoroughly  orthodox, 
and  in  line  with  the  best  practice  of  the  present  time. 
The  author,  who  writes  under  the  nam  de  plume  of  Ja- 
cob Biggie,  gives  one  very  sage  piece  of  advice;  name- 
ly, "Use  no  starters."  This  is  sound  advice,  and  can 
not  be  too  often  reiterated,  more  especially  to  farmer 
bee-keepers,  who  are  very  prone  to  use  "  starters  "  in 
brood-frames. 

Another  great  mistake  many  make  is  in  using  too 
small  a  hive;  but  this  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  work  under  review.  Farmers  with  limited  time 
to  give  to  their  bees  really  require  a  larger  hive 
than  any  one  else,  though  they  generally  try  to  get 
along  with  the  smallest  possible  equipment  Four  and 
not  less  than  three  supers  should  be  ordered  for  each 
brood-chamber.  Many  use  the  eight-frame  hive  when 
the  ten-frame  is  not  too  large  by  any  means. 

There  is  one  criticism  which  ought  to  be  made, 
though  it  applies  to  several  bee-books  besides  this  one. 
It  refers  to  transferring,  which  is  recommended  to  take 
place  in  the  spring.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  poor  ad- 
vice in  every  respect  Far  better  wait  till  after  the  box 
hive  has  thrown  a  prime  swarm.  In  17  to  21  days  after 
the  issuance  of  the  swarm,  the  colony  may  be  drum- 
med and  smoked  out  into  a  new  hive  with  the  greatest 
ease.  There  are  no  combs  to  be  transferred.  This  gives 
far  better  results  than  spring  transferring,  and  is  much 
easier  in  every  way.  In  the  combs  that  are  left  there 
is  neither  brood  nor  honey. 

There  is  a  very  good  list  of  bee-plants  covering  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  and  in  addition  a  bee-keep- 
er's calendar— a  very  necessary  item  in  a  farmer's  bee- 
book. 

There  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  honey  as  a  food,  and 
another  on  honey  as  a  medicine,  so  that  the  publishers 
may  fairly  claim  to  furnish  a  complete  treatise  on  bees 
in  small  compass.  As  a  handy  book  it  will  doubtless 
secure  a  place  for  itself  in  the  book  literature  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  Publishers,  the  Wilmer  Atkinson 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  We  can  supply  it  at  publishers' 
price  when  desired.    Price  50  cts.,  postpaid. 
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It  Excels 

WHArS  IN  A  NAME? 

That  depends  on  whote  name  it  is.  It  depends  npon  what  the  name  represents.  It  depends  upon 
the  qoality  of  the  Eoods  the  name  represents.  It  is  NOT  the  name  that  makes  DADANT*S  FOUN- 
DATION so  well  known  and  well  liked,  bat  it  is  the  Quality  of  th«  Goods:  That's  what  backs 
op  the  name,  and  the  QUALITY  is  backed  by  thirty  years  of  soocessful  experience  in  foondatioo-mskinc 

EVERY  INCH  of  DADANT*S  FOUNDATION  is  eqoal  to  the  best  inch  we  can  make.  Do  not 
fall  to  insist  on  Dadant^s  make  when  yoa  order  yoar  foundation  Accept  no  sabstitute.  even  though  the 
dealer  claims  his  foundation  is  made  by  the  same  process. 

It  Is  the  PURIFYING  PROCESS  that  counts.  Our  method  of  purifying  has  been  nneqoaled  for 
yean.  This  method  leaves  every  essential  in  the  pure  beeswax,  and  our  foundation  does  not  have  the 
odor  of  wax  cleansed  with  acids. 

That  is  why  several  large  honey-producers  who  have  tested  our  foundation  side  by  side  with  other 
makes,  have  found  oon  to  be  the  best,  and  the  best  liked  by  the  bees. 

Beeswax 

Do  not  sell  your  beeswax  until  you  get  our  quotations.  We  have  received,  up  to  April  1,  over 
80,000  pounds  of  beeswax  for  our  1909  trade.  We  will  need  over  80,000  pounds  more  before  January 
1,1910.    Drop  us  a  card  and  get  our  prices. 

Agents  for  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Dadant  &  Sons,   Hamilton,  Illinois 
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Till  UTEST  and  BEST  HONEY-JIR 

MADE. 
Greatest  FruiHar  on  IWarkete 

Special  Features:  All  glass,  mouth  3^  in.  diameter,  and 
absolutely  sanitary. 

Officers  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  say: 

To  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN:  Fremont,  Mich,  Nov.  12,  19tf&. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  personally  examined  the  Premium  jar,  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  practical  jar  for  the  bee-keeper  to  use  in  marketing  his 
extracted  honey,  and  I  gladly  recommend  all  bee-keepers  to  give  it  a  thorough 
test.  (Signed)     GEO.  E.  HILTON,  Pres.  N.  B.  Assn. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Sec.  N.  B.  Assn. 

Eaitera  Distributor  of  honey-jar,  Manufactured  solely  by 

TH.  *. ..  «ooT  CO..  «..,„..  OH.,.         Premium  Glass  Co., 

Premium  Fruit-  jar  is  sold  by  all  good  jobbers.  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 
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FALCON  QUEENS 

WE  HAVE  in  chargt  of  our  Qoeen  Department  Mr.  Leslie  Martin,  who  liat  had 
wide    experience    in    the    qoeen  bnsineM,  havinj^  been    the  queen-breeder 
in  the  apiary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  seTeral  seasons,  at  well  at  priTately  conducting  the  Birdcroft  Apiaries  in  Tennessee 
since  that  time.     Hit  queens  haye  become  famous,  and  it  is  with  pleasu.e  we  offer  his 
serricet  to  our  customers  in  the  management  of  this  department. 

Our  ** Falcon  "  Queens  are  unexcelled  in  honey-gathering  qualities;  they  winter 

well,  and  are  gentle.     They  cap  their  sections  snow-white,  and  breed  early  in  spring. 

Our  Mr.  Martin  is  particularly  an  authority  on  Caucasians,  as  he  bred  much  of 

the  stock  tent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Dcpt  of  Agriculture  which  other  breeders  are  using. 

Get. our  Improved  **  Falcon  "  Queens,  and  increase  your  honey  yields. 

Price  List  of  "Falcon"  Queens 

Three-band  and  Golden  Itallana,  Caucaalans,  and  Camlolans 

BEFORE  JULY  I  AFTER  JULY  I 

Untested One,  $1.00;  six,  $5.50;  12,  $10.00    One,  $    75;  six,  $4  25;  12,  $  8.00 

Select  Untested      "      1.25     ♦•      6.75    "      12.75        "      1  00      "      5.50    "      10.00 
Tested,  $1.50  each  Select  Tested,  $2.00  each 

All  queens  are  reared  in  strong  Tigoious  colonies,  and  mated  from  populous 
nuclei.     Instructions  for  introducing  are  to  be  found  on  reverse  side  of  the  cage-cover. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Sections  and  .  .  . 
.  .  .  .  Foundation 


Send  us  your  RUSH  orders  for  Sections  and  Founda- 
tion—"FALCON  "  BRAND— the  finest  made. 

Have  you  seen  the  Dewey  Foundation-fastener  ?  It  is 
the  most  rapid  machine  on  the  market  Send  for  circular, 
or,  Letter  stiU,  $1.50  and  receive  one  bj  mail,  postpaid. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Beware  the 
So-Called  "Rubber  Roofings"    j 


There  are  countless  substimtes  for  the  genuine  Ruberoid  w  liicii  are 
advertised  as  "rubber  roofings/'  Beware  of  them.  For  rubber  in  a 
roofing  would  rot  in  a  single  summer.  "Rubber  roofing  '  is  either  a 
fraud,  on  its  face,  because  it  contains  no  rubber;  or  it  is  a  roofing  so 
poor  as  to  be  almost  valueless.    The  genuine  Ruberoid  contains  no  rubier. 


Ruberoid  roofing  is  waterproof,  like  nibber. 
It  is  flexible,  like  rubber.  But  the  resemblance 
ends  there. 

For,  unlike  rubber,  it  remains  waterproof  and 
flexible  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  rain,  the 
heat,  the  cold,  the  air. 

Rubber  rots  after  slight  exposure.  Ruberoid 
retains  jts  life  and  durability  under  the  severest 
weather  conditions. 

Rubber  decomposes  rapidly  under  the  action 
of  fumes  and  gases  and  acids,  w^hile  Ruberoid 
resists  them.  Ruberoid  roofing  has,  in  fact, 
been  used  to  line  vats  in  which  acids  are  kept. 

Ruberoid  contains  no  rublxir.  It  contains  no 
tar.  It  contains  no  asbestos.  It  is  not  an 
asphalt  roofing. 

Protection  Against  Fire 

Ruberoid  is  almost  perfect  protection  against 
fire.  Hot  coals  thrown  on  a  Ruberoid  roof  will 
set  fire  neither  to  tlie  roofing  nor  to  tlie  sheath- 
ing   underneath. 

Ruberoid  is  tasteless.  It 
is  odorless.  It  can  l>e  used 
on  roofs  from  which  drink- 
ing water  is  gathered. 

And  because  of  these 
wonderful  properties 
there  are  today  300  or 
more  substitutes  to  de- 
ceive you- 

These  substitutes  have 
names  which  sound  like 
Ruberoid.      Be/ore    they 


book  is  really  a  go 

RUBEROID 

(BKGISTKBED  IN  U.  S.  TXTKNT  OmcK) 

Be  sure  to  look  for  this  rejjistered  trademark  which 
is  stamped  every  four  feet  on  the  under  side  of  all 
srenuiue  Ruberoid.  This  is  your  protection  ajfainst 
substitutes  which  many  dealers  brazenly  sell  as 
Ruberoid.  Ruberoid  is  usually  sold  by  but  one 
dealer  in  a  town.  We  will  tell  you  the  name  of  your 
Ruberoid  dealer  when  you  send  for  our  free  book. 


are  laid,  they  look  like  Ruberoid.  But  none 
of  them  can  copy  the  vital  element  which 
gives  to  Ruberoid  its  properties.  No  other 
maker  of  roofing  can  use  our  exclusive  processed 
Ruberoid  gum. 

This  processed  gum,  too,  is  the  basis  of  Ruber- 
ine  cement  which  goes  with  every  roll 

By  means  of  Rul^erine  cement  you  can  join 
the  seams  and  ed^es  of  tlie  roofing  together, 
and  make  a  one-piece  r(3^/^sealed  against  leaks 
— sealed  against  the  yveather. 

Ruberoid  can  also  be  had  in  attractive  colors, 
suitable  for  the  finest  residence.  These  colors, 
Red,  Brown,  Green,  are  not  painted  on  the 
roofing — they  are  a  part  of  it  They  do  not 
wear  off  or  fade. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

But  before   deciding  on  any  roofing,  for  any 
purpose,  please  ask   for  our   free  book.     This 
book  is  really  a  gold  mine  of  practical  roofing 
know  ledge.     1 1  tells  what 
we  have  learned  in  twenty 
years  of  tests,    not  only 
alx)ut  ready  roofings,  but 
about  shingles,   tar,    tin, 
iron  and  other  roofings. 
In  asking  for  this  free 
book,    please     address 
D  e  p  a  r  t  m  e  n  t  34  D  The 
Standard  Paint  Company, 
100  William   Street, 
New  York. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Wtw  Yorfc.  Qiicayo.  KaiiMS  City.  Botton.  Philaddphia,  AtUmla.  Memphis.  Denver.  San  Frandsco.  Montreal.  London.  Paris,  nambarr 
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Uigitiged  by  C_J  O OQ LC 


Practical 


-BOOKS 


A  complete  treatise  on  the  subject 

FuUj  illustrated. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 

A  text-book  for  the  beginner  and 
advanced  bee-keeper. 

Cloth -bound,  $1.50  postpaid. 
German  edition,  $2.50  postpaid. 

The  Life  off  the  Bee 


A  romantic  story  of  the  life  inside  the 
hive.     A  masterpiece  of  fine  writing. 


Price  $1.40  postpaid. 


The  Lore  of  the  Honey-bee 

TUkntr  Edwardts 

A  history  of  bees  and  their  masters  from 
the  earliest  times.  One  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating books  ever  written  on  the  subject 

Price  $2.00  postpaid. 


How  to  Keep 

Ahhm  B^Ufyrd  C^mtUck 

A  most  entertaining  and  practical  book 
for  the  beginner,  lells  a  beginner's  ex- 
perience n  a  way  to  help  other  beginners. 

Price  $1.10  postpaid. 


Doolittie'8  Queen-rearing 

G.  M.  DMiittU 

The  only  comprehensive  book  on  the 
subject  now  in  print  Entertaining  as  well 
as  practical. 

Price  75  cents  postpaid. 


The  Bee  People 

Margarrt  W.  M*rlit 

A  bee-book  especially  for  children.     Il- 
lustrated. 

Price  $1.50  postpaid. 


Bee-keepers'  10c  Library 

Includes  twenty-nine  booklets  neatly 
bound,  each  giving  practical  hints  on  some 
phase  of  bee-keeping.  Of  great  value  to 
beginners. 

Price  10  cenu  each. 


The  Swarthmore  Library 

E.  L.  Pratt 

A  series  of  booklets  on  the  scientific  side 
side  of  bee-keeping  and  queen-rearing.  Full 
of  valuable  information. 

Price  25  cents  each. 


Wax  Craft 

r.   W.  Ctwan 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound.     Treats 
of  the  subject  fully. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid. 


Cooic'8  IManuai  of  tlie  Apiary 

A.  J.  C»»k 

Covers  practical  management  of  the  apiary, 
anatomy  and  phvsiology  of  the  bee,  and  bee 
botany.     Completely  revised  in  1902. 

Price  $1.15  postpaid. 


AMERIKANISCHE  BIENENZUCHT 

Ham  Buschautr. 

A  hand-book  for  German    bee-keepers. 
Neatly  bound  and  illustrated. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 
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Special  Prices 

Root's  Bee -supplies 


WE  ARE  overstocked  on  some  articles,  and  the  rush  of  business  being  practically 
over  with,  we  have  decided  to  make  special  prices  on  the  following  list  of 
goods,  f.  o.  b.  San  Antonio.  When  ordering  supers  and  hives  you  should 
order  in  lots  of  5  and  10  or  multiples  thereof;  sections,  500  or  multiples;  frames,  100 
or  multiples;  shipping-cases,  50  or  multiples.  These  are  first-class  goods  made  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  but  most  of  them  have  been  in  stock  all  the  season  and  longer. 
We  are  giving  designations  just  as  given  in  Root's  Catalog.  If  you  have  none  write 
us  for  one,  or  write  us  for  any  other  information. 

Frames 

9500  Shallow  Frames,  4K-inch  end-bars  each    .  .  $1.25  per  100 

1900  Thick-top  Staple-spaced  Frames,  P  W,  each    .  .1.95  per  100 

1500  Shallow  All-wood  Frs.  for  I  super,  >^-in.  top-bars,  PW,    1.25  per  100 
2400  Shallow  All-wood  Frames  for  I  super,  >^-in.  top-bars,      1.25  per  100 

Hives,  Covers^  and  Bottom-boards 

Covers  must  be  ordered  in  lots  of  50  or  multiples. 
40  Danz.  AE5-10  at  85c  each.  300  8-10  at  38c  each. 

500  AE  5-10  PWKD  at  $1.05  each.        300  A-10  at  18c  each. 
500  5-10  PWKD  at  60c  each  150  B-10  at  26c  each. 

250  G-10  at  26c  each.  100  A-8  at  17c  each. 

100  B-8  at  25c  each. 
The  above  prices  are  good  only  until  the  above  number  of  foods  are  sold,  and 
only  when  this  advertisement  is  mentioned.    Remittance   must  accompany  each 
order.    Order  quick  before  they  are  all  gone. 

Supers,  Packed  five  in  each  package 

330  2P-10  at  33c  each.  175  2S-8  at  29c  each. 

305  4P-10  at  47c  each.  55  4S^^  at  42c  each. 

135  21-10  at  33c  each.  200  2P-8  at  29c  each. 

115  2S-10  at  33c  each.  80  J5-8  at  — c  each. 

Sections — B  grade,  plain,  packed  500  in  a  package 

13,000  4x5x1  H  at  12.85  per  1000  3500  at  3^x5x1  ^  at  $2.«)  per  1000 

We  also  wish  to  sell  4000  4x5x1  H  No.  1  plain  sections  at  $3.85. 

Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 

500  12-inch,  4-row,  3  and  2  inch  glass      ....  at  $12.50  per  100 

350  10-inch,  4-row,  2-inch  glass at   11.50  per  100 

200  12-inch,  2-row,  2-inch  glass at     7.40  per  100 

200  16-inch,  2-row,  2-inch  glass at     8.25  per  100 

250    8-inch.  3-row,  2-inch  glass at     7.50  per  100 

350  6V-inch,  3-row,  2  and  3  inch  glass    ....  at     7.50  per  100 

550  7>^-inch,  4-row,  3-inch  glass at     7.50  per  100 

250  7>i-inch,  3-row,  3-inch  glass at     7.50  per  IOq 

300  9^-inch,  4-row,  3-inch  glass at   10.50  per  100 

50  9X-inch,  3-row,  3-inch  glass at   10.00  per  100 

If  you  can  use  any  of  the  cases  in  the  foregoing,  list  with  prices  is  good  in  lots 
of  50  or  multiples  thereof,  as  they  are  put  in  packages  of  50. 

Toepperwein  &  Mayfleld 

1322  South  Flores  St.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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Honey  Markets 


The  prictt  lifted  below  are  intended  to  repieaent,  as  nearly  as 
9onib>e,  the  average  market  pricet  at  wtiich  boner  and  beetwax 
are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Un- 
less otherwise  suted,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  hr  commission  merchants  or  by  prodocers  direct  to  the  retail 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  commission  merchants,  the 
usual  commistioo  (from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight 
will  be  deducted,  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  (or  stor- 
Ag"*  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales  are  nude  by  the 
producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other 
charges,  are  eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  booses  are  oso- 
ally  about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


CmciNNATL— The  market  is  bare  of  fancy  white 
comb  honey.  We  could  make  some  ffood  sales  if  we 
had  shipments  of  fancy  white  goods  at  once.  We  have 
no  extracted  white-clover  honey  to  offer.  Amber  in 
barrels  is  selUnff  at  6  to  654  according  to  quantity.  We 
are  payinar  28  cts.  cash  and  30  in  trade  for  beeswax  de- 
livered here. 

July  9.                                 C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 
■ 

Indianapolis.— No  new  honey  has  yet  arrived  on 
this  market,  and  the  market  is  bare  of  comb  honey; 
but  some  extracted  of  last  y^ar  remains  unsold.  A 
fancy  article  of  new  crop  would  undoubtedly  And 
ready  sale;  but  as  yet  there  are  no  established  prices. 
Producers  of  beeswax  are  receiving  29  to  31  cts.  for  it 

July  2.  Walter  S.  Poudbr. 


Zanesville.— The  demand  for  honey  is  about  nor- 
maL  Stocks  are  practically  exhausted.  There  are 
still  a  few  arrivals  of  last  season's  crop  —  very  little  of 
this  season's  yield.  No.  1  to  fancy  white-clover  or 
raspberry  comb  brinsrs  on  arrival  12  to  U,  and  whole- 
sales in  small  lots  at  16  to  17;  best  extracted  in  flve- 
Kallon  cans  sells  at  9  to  9H.  I  offer  for  clean  beeswax 
29  ctB.  cash  or  32  in  exchansre  for  supplies. 

July  9.  Edmund  W.  Peirce. 


Chicaoo.— There  is  nothing  specially  interesting  to 
state,  different  from  what  we  said  in  our  last  report 
The  honey  trade  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  and  we 
do  not  look  for  any  improvement  until  a  month  hence. 
We  quote  fancy  white.  12  to  13;  No.  1  white.  11  to  12; 
No.  2  white  and  liffht  amber,  8  to  10,  accordinsr  to  qual- 
ity; white  extracted,  60-lb.  cans,  7  to  7H;  lisrht  and  me- 
dium amber,  6H  to  7.  Beeswax.  28  to  30. 
30. 

July  9.  S.  T.  Fish  Se  Co. 

Cincinnati.— There  is  very  little  demand  for  any 
kind  of  honey  at  this  time  of  the-year,  exceptini;  comb 
honey,  for  which  we  could  find  ready  sale  now.  We 
would  pay  14  cts.  per  lb.  for  the  first  600  cases  of  fan- 
cy comb  honey  that  would  reach  our  store.  There  is 
but  little  call  for  extracted  honey,  and  that  little  is  be- 
inff  sold  at  regular  prices  from  8  to  10  cts.  for  the  very 
best  in  60-lb.  cans,  and  554  to  7H  for  amber  in  barrels, 
accordinsr  to  quality  and  quantity  bought  We  pay  28 
cts.  for  choice  brifirht  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here. 

July  9.  The  F.  W.  Muth  Co. 


Kansas  City.— The  market  here  is  about  cleaned  up 
on  old  comb  honey.  What  new  there  has  been  on  the 
market  Went  at  $3.25  to  13.60,  only  strictly  fancy  ^ods 
brinarinff  the  latter.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with 
old  extracted,  white  selling  at  6H  to  7;  amber,  6  to  6^6. 
Beeswax,  26  to  28. 

July  9.  C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 

Buffalo.— Nothing  new  to  report  in  our  market 
No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb  honey  pretty  well  cleaned 
up.  The  local  trade  here  will  not  buy  much  more 
until  the  new  comes  in.  No  new  in  yet  No  demand 
for  lower  srrades.  Some  demand  for  extracted.  Fancy 
white  comb  honey.  13  to  14;  No.  1  to  choice,  12  to  18;  No. 
2  comb.  8  to  10;  dark  comb,  9  to  10.  Jelly-tumblers,  86 
to  90  per  dozen.  Extracted,  white,  7%  to  8:  dark,  6  to  7. 
Beeswax,  28  to  32.  W.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

July  10.  

Philadelphia.— There  is  some  new  honey  afrivinjr 
in  this  market,  but  so*  little  call  for  it  at  this  time  that 
prices  are  not  as  yet  established.  Eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia has  had  a  normal  crop;  but  other  sections  are  re- 
portinfiT  about  three-fourths  of  the  average  crop.  We 
are  not  lookins  for  much  change  over  last  year's 

f trices,  althouiih  the  indications  are  they  will  nile  a 
ittle  higher.    Beeswax  sells  readily  at  28. 
July  8.  W.  A.  Selser. 

St.  Louis.— Since  oiu-s  of  June  22  our  honey  market 
has  remained  unchanged.  The  receipts  of  comb  as 
well  as  of  extracted  honey  have  not  increased.  There 
is,  however,  no  urgent  demand  for  the  same.  We 
quote  fancy  white  comb  honey  at  12  to  13;  choice  am- 
ber. 11  to  12;  dark  or  granulated,  nominal  at  7  to  9; 
broken  or  leaking  sells  at  less.  Extracted  honey  is 
firm.  Amber  honey  in  five-gallon  cans  brings  6H;  in 
barrels.  6  if  choice.  Inferior  brings  less.  Beeswax 
brings  30  for  choice  pure.    Inferior  brings  less. 

July  10.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 

New  York— We  are  having  a  fair  demand  for  fancy 
and  No.  1  white  honey,  and  are  now  beginning  to  re- 
ceive the  new  crop  from  the  South,  which  is  selling  at 
13  to  14.  Off  grades  are  not  much  in  demand,  and  will 
not  bring  over  10  to  12,  according  to  quality.  There  is 
no  demand  for  dark  comb  honey.  There  is  only  a  fair 
demand  for  extracted.  Large  buyers  are  holding  off. 
expecting  to  see  lower  prices  ruling  later  on.  especial- 
ly on  California.  The  new  crop  of  Southern  is  arriv- 
ing quite  freely,  and  selling  at  from  60  to  76  cts.  per 
gallon,  according  to  quality.  Thei%  is  no  new  crop  of 
California  in  the  market  as  yet  and  we  do  not  expect 
to  have  any  until  next  month.  Beeswax  is  steady  at 
30  cents. 

July  9.  Hildreth  &  Seoelken. 

Liverpool.— There  has  not  been  much  honey  pass- 
ing this  last  month.  About  15  barrels,  pile  1,  Chilian, 
have  been  sold  at  17.00  up  to  $8.00  for  retails;  17  casks 
Dutch  at  15.80;  11  casks  Haiti  at  15.00  to  17.86  per  100  lbs. 
Nominal  values  for  other  kinds  are:  Chilian.  $7.00  to 
$7.26  per  100  lbs.;  Peruvian.  $3.86  to  $4.90  per  100  lbs.; 
California.  $9.12  to  $9.85;  Jamaican.  $7.12  to  $7.92  per 
100  lbs.;  Haitien.  $7.12  to  $7.86  per  100  lbs.  Beeswax  is 
firm.  African,  $^.40  to  $34.15,  per  100  lbs.;  American, 
$33.60  to  IS7.20  per  100  lbs.;  West  Indian,  $32.40  to  $36.00; 
Chilian,  mOO  to  $40.80. 

June  15.  Taylor  Sc   Co. 


Now  is  the  Time  You  Don't  Want 

to  be  Stung 

Bee-keepers  tell  us  our  Ideal  Bee-veils  are  the  best 
veils  made.    We  mail  one  to  you  for  75c,  postpaid. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

61   WALNUT  STREET  Th«  Busy  Bm-him  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

*#"  We  buy  fancy  comb  honey,  and  remit  the  day  the  shipment  arrives. 
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Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 

market. 

If  you  have  any  to  sell,  mail 

small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Pvrchmiinc  D«partai«nt. 

Si. 


Washliictoa  Bvd.  A 
CHICAOO,  1 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

of  tlie  different  qrtdes  and  kinds 

If  700  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SE6ELKEN 

266-267  Greenwich  St.,  62-66  Murrey  St. 
NEW  YORK 


HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES 

■iB    By  ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK    aiH 

npHTS  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  beginner. 
-^  Nothing  better.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  lul  vrho  are  learning  bee-keeping 
by  their  own  effort.  Having  commenced 
bee-keer  ing  three  times,  the  talented  author 
is  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  right  kind 
of  advice.  You  can  not  go  wrong  in  oider- 
ing  this  book.  It  is  charmingly  written  and 
easily  understood.     Price  $1.10  postpaid  by 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA.  OHIO 


Please 


Rush  My  Order 


WE  CAN 


Sections,  Foundation,  and  all  other 
bee-supplies  GIVE  US  A  TRIAL. 
Shipments  are  made  the  same  day 
the  order  is  received.  .  ... 
We  can  suppy  RED-CLOVER  and 
GOLDEN  -  YELLOW  QUEENS.    . 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  CO. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ROOrS  GOODS 

OfHoe  and  salesroom  21 46-48  Central  Av. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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RASPBERRY  HONEY 


There  are  some  raspberries  left  near  some  of  our 
apiaries  in  Northern  Michicran,  and  we  are  scatterintr 
our  bees  out  where  there  are  patches  of  berries  left  un- 
bumed.  and  the  prospects  are  that  we  ^all  i?et  some 
raspberry  honey  the  coming  season,  but  probably  not 
so  larsre  a  crop  as  usual. 

Any  one  wishing  to  be  sure  of  securing  some  of  this 
honey  would  do  well  to  send  in  his  order  in  advance. 


as  the  honey  will  quite  likely  be  snapped  up  in  a  hurry. 

If  anv  one  cares  to  send  us  advance  orders,  such  or- 
ders will  be  greatly  appreciated,  and  the  honey  will  be 
shipped  just  as  soon  as  harvested. 

The  honey  will  be  stored  in  bright,  new,  rounc/ Jacket- 
ed tin  cans,  with  flat  cover  and  wire  bail.  Price  ten 
cents  a  pound— 18.00  for  a  can. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  MIoh. 


FOR 

QUICK  DELIVERY 

•    and  LOW  FREIGHT  send  your 
orders  for  BEE-SUPPLIES  to  .  . 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  221-229  Institute  Place 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


We  are  now  fully  moved,  located,  and  well  stocked  with  a  FULL  LINE 
of  supplies.  We  have  the  best  shipping  facilities,  and  with  plenty  of  help 
we  promise  to  get  f>ood8  to  you  promptly.  There  are  only  two  reasons 
why  we  might  fail,  viz.,  the  neglect  of  some  transportation  company  to  gire 
its  usual  good  service,  and  our  inability  to  turn  out  stock  fast  enough  to 
care  for  your  orders.  We  are  promised  a  large  carload  from  our  factory 
fvery  TEN  days,  so  you  see  we  expect  to  take  good  care  of  your  orders. 
If  you  haven't  our  new  catalog  let  us  send  you  one. 

Remember  our  new  location,  four  blocks  north  of  our  former  place. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 


Chicago,  Illinois 


221-229  Institute  Place  R.  W.  Boyden,  Resident  Manager.  Jeffrey  Building 

Take  Elevator  to  Sixth  Floor.  Telephone  1464  North. 


POULTRY  RAISING 


JuPt  what  you're  aaklDir  for.    Pithy 

artlt'les  by  long  experienced  ponltry- 

ralsers.     Anawere   to    yonr   questions. 

Oomplete  show  reports.  A  Department 

I,    ,-v  .       for  every  breed.    Pour  complete 

.  A  v\A      ^  poultry     oooks     durlnj?     coming 

Jvo  \      ^r    year,— all  In  that  wide-awake,  hust- 

rlH    Vt^  ling  "Poultry  Gazette."  40  to  80  pages 


monthly,  overflowing  with  the  very  facts 
you  need  to  pull  more  money  out  of  your 
poultry.  Send  25  cents  for  a  year's  trial 
subscription.    You'll  be  pleased. 


The  Poultry  Gazette 

Box     B  ,  Fremont,  Nebr. 


£i 


IK>M*T  BUT  QintSKS  UKTII.  TOU  8SB  MT 

FRKE      OFFER 

Red-elAver  three-band  qaeene as  follow*:  Untoeted,  1, 7Bc;  6, 
MJO;  tested.  1,  n.OO:  6. 16  70;  Mlect  breeder,  16  00. 

Naelel  wlta  untested  qaeen, one-frame,  tl.^;  two- frame,  ISLtt; 
with  tested  qaeen,  one-frame,  tt-OO;  two-frame,  ISLM. 

FlTe-baad  or  golden  queens  as  follows; 
6.  m.n;  tested,  1,  tlJO;  6, 18.70. 


Untested,  1,  11.00; 
Breeders,  1. 010.00. 


If  queens  are  wanted  In  large  quantl^,  write  for  prices. 
Directions  for  building  up  weak  colonies,  10  cts. 
W.  J.  UTTLKFIKLD,    LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.,    RT.S. 


Advanced  Bee  Culture 

HUTCHINSON 

A  book  for  the  bread-and-butter  bee- 
keeper. Mr.  Hutchinson  is  a  large 
producer  of  honey,  and  treats  of  tne 
subject  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style. 
Price  $1.20,  postpaid. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

Twenty-five  cents  per  agmte  line,  fUt     Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES.     To  be  used  in  one  issue.     One-fourth   page,   $12.50;    one-half 

page,  $25.00;  one  page,  $50.00. 

Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  inside  cover,  50  per  cent  additional.  - 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount  if  p^d  in  10  diays,  2  per  cent 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 

Column  width,  2^  inches. 

Column  length,  8  inches. 

Columns  to  page,  2.     (Regular  magazine  page.) 

Forms  close  10th  and  25th. 
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WITH    A    FULL   LINE   OF 

Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 


We  can  please  joa  with  quick  shipments 
and  satisfactorr  prices  and  service.  Our 
goods  are  the  ROOT  CO/S  make,  hence 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  quality.  A 
card  will  bring  you  our  50-page  catalog  by 
return  mail  Send  us  your  inqi&iries.  We 
are  able  to  supply  you  on  short  notice  Ital- 
ian bees,  queens,  and  one,  two,  and  three 
frame  nuclei. 

John  Nebel  &  Son 

Supply  Co.     HlghHIII,MoMt«.Co^Mo. 


2^  Comb-haney  Combination 

I  have  113  colonies  all  in  Daoz.  hivrt  whb  th«  exc^ptton 
of  ten,  which  are  id  Danz.  divi«ible  bivet.  and  these  will 
CO  Into  the  rrgalar  Daoz.  bodf  in  the  spring.  ^  he  rega'ar 
Daoz.  body,  with  f^e  right  maoacemeni.  is  the  best  con- 
binatioo  in  the  world  for  comb  hooef.  I  let  the  big-hive 
men  langb,  bot  whrn  we  kg  to  market,  their  pvoduct  is  no 
conpetifon  to  mitte.  The  deaUrs  say  to  th^m.  *'If  yoars  is 
as  good  as  H*\Vt  bring  it  in  and  we  will  take  it  "  And  it 
is  all  in  the  form  and  managf ment  of  the  HIVE. 

St.  Jowph,  Mich  ,  &ept.  36,  1908.  C.  L.  Hall. 

You  can  get  the  same  results  by  using  the 
Danzenbaker  hive.  Nothing  to  equal  it  for 
the  production  of  comb  honey.  The  booklet 
"  Facts  about  Bees"  te  Is  sll  about  this  hive. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Wr*t^  for  quoutions  on  the 

Danz.  hives  for  your  apiary. 

Ihm  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Modlna,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mr.  Bee-Man: 


YOQ  can  sare  time, 
wony,  and  money  by 
ordering  yoor  lopplles 
for  next  season  now. 
I  havn  a  fall  line  of  Hfyes,  Supers*  Sectioot,  Poondatloo— 
in  lact,  erery  thing  yon  need  in  the  apiary.  If  yon  do  not 
have  a  catalog*  tend  for  one  to-day. 


182 


H.  H.  JEPSON 

PbOM  HaymaikM  14S9-1 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 


The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  below 
are  or  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

□  My  Flfsl  Season's  IxpsHonoo  wMi 
fliO  Howoy  >00.  By  the  "  Specutor,"  of  the 
Oud—k,  of  New  York.  A  ten*p»ge  leaSet  detail- 
ing the  ezperlencet  of  this  well-known  writer. 
Yon  will  read  the  leaflet  thraogh  befom  yoo  lay 
It  dqwn.    Flee. 

□  Tho  Boo-koopor  aikl  FruH-orowsr.  A 
15-page  booklet  giving  actual  facts  regarding  the 
value  of  bees  to  frait,  and  showing  how  bee- 
keeping may  be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fiuit- 
giower.  Fniit-growen  are  realising  at  never 
before  the  necemlty  of  having  honey-bees  In 
dose  proximity  to  their  bloaanmlng  trait.    Free. 

□  Boo-koopinfl  for  Sotfontsry  Folk,  a 
34-page  leaflet  reciting  the  actual  experience*  of 
an  amateur  bee-keeper,  showing  what  eqoipr  •■ 
is  beat,  points  derived,  etc    Fine. 

□  Calslof  of  Boo  -  koopors*  luppWos. 
Onr  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  fiee  to  any 
address  on  request. 

aTffsnsflorriiHi  Boos.  A  l4-pege  booklet 
giving  instiui-tioos  and  illustrating  appliancet. 
No  need  to  keep  your  bees  in  old  out-of-date 
hives  when  they  can  easily  be  transferred  Into 
new  hives  and  earn  profits  for  yon.    Price  IS  cts. 

□  Boo-klNltinfl.    Gives  Informatioo  necemaiy 

to  enable  one  who  Is  active  and  Intelligent  to 
engage  in  bee-hunting  with  socrees.  It  is  well 
gotten  up  and  worth  the  price,  which  is  3S  cents. 

□  Spriiifl  Msnspomoirt  ot  Boos.  A  14- 
page  booklet  deuiling  the  experiences  of  tome 
successful  bee-keepen,  and  giving  instructions 
on  this  oftimes  perplexing  matter.     Price  IS  eta. 

□  HsbNs  of  ttio  tfonoyboo.  By  Dr.  B.  F. 
Phillip*.  A  somewhat  scientific  handling  oTthe 
habits  and  anatomy  of  the  bee.     Price  10  cents. 

I I  How  to  Koop  Boos.    A  book  of  33S  pages, 

I I  detailing  In  a  mokt  interesting  manner  the  ex- 
periences of  a  beginner  In  soch*'a  way  as  to  help 
other  beginners.     Price  $1.10  postpaid. 

□  Tho  A  B  C  of  Boo  CuNuro.  A  complete 
encyclopedia  on  bees,  of  neariy  540  pages,  ttolly 
Illustrated.    $1.50  postpaid;  half  leather.  $3.00. 

□  Closnlnos  In  Boo  CuHuro.  A  64pege 
illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine,  the  leading 
exponent  of  bee  culture  in  this  country.  Ten 
cents  per  issue,  but  to  new  subscribers  we  will 
furnish  it  six  months  for  35  cents. 

This  sheet  may  be  used  as  an  order  sheet 
by  properly  checking  on  the  margin  your 
signature,  and   remittance,  if  required. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.: 

PUase  send  me  the  Hems  checked  abo<ve; 
I  inclose  S to  cover  the  cost. 

Nmmt 

Osrttt  Addrm  •r  R.  F.  D 

T«ipfi 

O.B.C.    7-15  ttmu 
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STRENUOUS 
TIME 


For  the  last  three  months  we 
have  been  so  busy  that  we  were 
obliged  to  work  up  to  10  p.  m. 
and  sometimes  till  midnight,  in 
order  to  get  goods  off.  We  are 
now  caught  up  with  orders,  and 
shall  be  able  to  get  goods  off 
more  promptly.  MY!  BUT  DID 
NOT  THE  BEE-KEEPERS  OF 
THIS  STATE  GIVE  US  A  RUSH- 
ING BUSINESS? 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 


SYRACUSE, 


NEW  YORK 


THEY  ARE  HERE. 


Th«  BMt  and  LargMt  Stook  of  Root's  Goods 
Evor  In  Wostom  Mlohlgan. 

As  I  was  able  to  clear  up  my  stock 
closely  last  season,  every  thing  is  new. 
Danz.  and  all  Dovetailed  hives  with  the 
^  bottom-boards.  Shipping-cases  with 
the  corrugated  paper.  The  newest  design 
of  extractors.  In  fact^  every  thing  fresh 
from  the  factory,  and  of  latest  design. 

SEND  ME  A  LIST  OF  YOUR  WANTS 
AND  LET  ME  MAKE  YOU  FIGURES 

The  goods  are  here,  my  time   '  yours, 
and  I  want  to  serve  yo  . 

I  can  still  take  a  few  more  orders  for  nay 
strain  of  bees  and  nuclei.  See  ad.  in 
back  numbers.  And  I  want  beeswax, 
for  which  I  will  pay  cash  or  3c  above 
cash  prices  in  exchange  for  goods. 
Send  for  my  1909  catalog  (48  pages),  free. 

GEORGE   E.   HILTON 

FREMONT,  MICH. 


RUSH  ORDERS 
We  have  a  large 
stock  to  draw  from 
to  handle  your  rush 
orders  for  hives,  sec- 
tions, etc. — and  they 
are  all  Root  Quality. 

We  have  the  best  shipping-point 
in  Michigan  to  get  the  goods  to 
you  quick.  Our  catalog  for  the 
asking.    Beeswax  wanted. 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Opposite  Lake  Shore  Depot 


Western  Headquarters 

..  for  .. 

ROOT'S  GOODS 

My  stock  of  goods  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  carri^'d  in  the  Wesi,  and  with  car- 
loads being  continually  added  I  am  in 
position  to  meet  every  want  of  the  bee- 
keeper with   promptness  and    satisfaction. 

W«  mU  ROOrS  GOODS  h«ff«  at  Dm 
MolnM,  Iowa.  AT  ROOrS  FAC- 
TORY PRICES,  wholMato  and  ralail. 

Send  for  catalog  to-day,  or  send  us  a  list  of 
the  goods  you  need  and  we  will  name  you 
prices,   according    to  quantity,    by   letter. 

Address  JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 
666  and  667  W.  7th  St.    DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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New  England  Bee-keepers 

We  are  headquarters  for 

BEE-Sm>PLIES 

We  have  a  larse  stock  of 

SECTIONS  AND 
FOUNDATION 

of  all  inrades  in  stock,  and  can  make  prompt 
shipments  of  an  orders  for  regular  sroods.  Send 
for  price  list    See  our  queen  ad.  in  this  issue. 


W.  W.  GARY  &  SON 

LyonsvUIe,      -       •       Bfassachusetts 


I.  J.  STRINCHAM 

1 0e  PARK  PL. 

New  York  City 

furnishes  bees,  and  every  kind  of  material  bee-keepers 
use.    Tested  Italian  queens,  $1.25.    Catalog  free. 

Apiaries:    .     Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


tATENTS 


26 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE. 


Pi 
CHARLES  J.  WILLIAMSON, 
Second  VrnVl  Bank  Bldg.,    Wabhivotom,  D.  C 

Pvtont  PraotiM  In  Patent  PalMit  Counaal  af 

OfRaa  and  Courta.  Tlia  A.  I.  Root  Ca. 


IMPROVED  DAN' 

GUARANTEED 


IS  THE  BESTi 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST. 
CLEANEST. 
CHEAPEST, 
and  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR. 

with  tht  tide  gnt*  aamMnaa  hot  and  aald  Maat  detect- 
ing pan  of  the  air  back  and  over  the  foel;  COOLS  u  it  axpala 
the  tmoke,  while  pan  fans  the  tide  and  bottom  till  ell  ooatnai- 
ed.  Tha  DauMa-waHad  caae,  SK  Inchet  In  diaBeter,  ha* 
aabeatoa-lined  iidet  and  bottom,  keeping  all  cool. 

The  pfojecting  hinge-ftiap  piotecti  the  tmoke  ezit«  and  mn- 
deft  eatr  opening  the  one-piece  cap. ' 

THt  VALVKLKSS  mettl-boond  bellowa  combinet  aim- 
pMaHy.  utNlty.  and  durabUKy. 

Fhra  jraara  incieating  talet  ioatify  m    In    extending  ow 
CUARANTCE  of   PtiisONAL  RKSPONSIBiUTY  lor 
full  aatlalBatlan  or  REFUND  of  price  oo  all  ow  tmokect 
told  by  US  OR  OTNIRS. 
Priaa  SI.OOi  twa,  SI.6O1  malL  2Sa  aaah  axtra. 

DAN-ZE  HIVES  with  metal  PrapaAa-praaf  Cuarda. 

ROOTS  Gaada  at  Raaf  a  pHoai,  early-order  ditcoonta. 

Write  01  for  any  thing  yon  need.  Free  circolan  lor  yow- 
telf  and  yoor  frienda. 

If  yoa  want  a  hoate  In  thit  genial  Sonny  Sooth  Land,  we  will- 
help  yoo  find  it. 

F.  Danzenbaker,  Nawfalk,  Van  •r  Madkia,  Ohla 


i^s^ 


N^N^ 


Dovetmil  hives,  sections,  foundation,  and  all  supplies  on  hand  in  larare  quantities  ready  for  immediate  ship- 
ment day  order  is  received.    We  can  ship  at  once.    No  delays. 
A.  C.  Waadman  Ca^  Crand  Raidda.  Miali. 

LEWIS  BEE-WARE  SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

ARND  HONEY  A  BEF-8UPPLY  COMPANY  (Not  inc.)  send  for  catalog. 

I  «a  YORK  HONEY  « BEE-SUPPLY  COMPANY  1 9  I  E.  Superior  Nt.,  ChlOBffO,  III. 


This  Coupon  Good  for  33c 

on  any  ONE,  of  these  special  offers: 

Amerloan  Bee  Joamal  one  year  with— 
Doolittle's  book.  "Scientlflo  QaeenRaarlng"  (leatherette),     91*40 

Untested  Italian  Queen, 1.55 

Dr.  Miller's  "Forty  Yean  Amons  the  Bees/' 1.75 

Fountain  Pen, 1.75 

Novelty  Pocket  Ki^fe  (with  yonr  name  and  addrera  on  one 

Bid«»— Queen,  Drone  and  Worker  bee  on  the  other  side)    .    •    •  S.OO 

The  Amertcan  Bee  Journal  is  a  SS-pa^e  lllastrat- 
ed  75-cent  monthly.  It  tells  all  about  the  best  way  to  manafre 
beea  to  produce  the  most  honey;  with  market  qaotatlons,  etc.  A  dosen  different  departments— one  for 
women  bee-keepers.  Best  writers.  If  yoa  will  send  us  your  name  and  address  with  40  cents  (stamps  or 
coin)  tofrether  with  this  coaptin,  we  will  send  yoa  a  trial  trip  of  Bee  Joarnal  for  12  months.  Order  now 
and  let  as  beffin  with  this  month's  fine  number.    Sample  copy  free.    Address, 

American    Bee    Journal*    118    West    Jackson   Boulevard*   Chicago*    Illinois. 
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Comb  Foundation 


Weed"  Process 


A  Few  SuggestloDA  for  Putting  Foundation  Into  Sections 


There  are  many  bee-keepers  nho  are  not  getting  th«  results  they  ought  to,  simply 
because  they  fail  to  use  foundation  liberally.  Economy  is  a  good  thing — it  is  a  virtue,  but 
if  one  is  too  economical  it  is  just  as  bad  as  being  prodigal.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason 
why  any  one  should  have  large  pitches  of  drone-cells  in  the  brood-combs.  Use  foundation 
a  d  «a\e  the  bees  from  the  labor  of  rearing  thousands  of  useless  but  voracious  drones.  Rear- 
ing drones  is  a  losing  game  for  any  honey-producer.  You  may  trap  them,  but  it  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  prevent  their  existence,  and  they  eat  a  lot  before  they  grow  to  maturity, 
wasting  space,  time,  and  food.     Prevention  is  best. 

Fine  board  like  combs  are  essential  in  an  apiary  where  the  highest  results  possible  are 
sought  Such  combs  are  perfectly  interchangeable,  and  enable  the  owner  to  follow  the  most 
up-to-date  and  scientific  plans  in  apiarian  management. 

Crooked  combs  are  an  affliction  in  a  well-regulated  apiary,  and  the  only  satisfactory 
way  to  avoid  the  same  is  to  use  **  Weed ''  Foundation  in  all  brood-frames— full  sheets  every 
t*me.  This  is  the  cheapest  way,  and  by  long  odds  the  most  satisfactory.  If  you  are  a  comb- 
hon  'V  producer  you  certainly  ought  to  u^e  full  sheets  in  sections,  and  in  addition  a  bottom 
smarter  Yo  i  will  certainly  have  fewer  " culls "  and  more  "No.  1  "  and  " Fancy  "  sections. 
Our  ablest  and  most  successful  comb-honey  specialists  do  this,  and  find  it  "pays."  It  pays 
in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word  In  any  case  it  will  hardly  pay  to  run  counter  to  the 
mos»  succe»sful  comb-honey  producer. 

The  question  with  many  bee-men  is,  "Can  I  afford  to  do  without  foundation?"  and 
that  means  "  Weed  "  foundation.     You  can  not  afford  to  experiment  with  other  kinds. 

'  Our  "  Weed  "  foundation  has  bten  tested  and  tried  in  the  crucible  of  experience  by  the 
most  eminent  bee-keepers  everywhere,  and  by  universal  consent  it  holds  the  first  place,  not  in 
America  alone,  but  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

You  may  judge  somewhat  of  the  populirity  of  this  foundation  when  we  tell  you  that 
about  70,000  pounds  was  sold  during  the  month  of  April,  1909. 

Make  sure  you  have  enough  foundation  to  last  through  a  big 
harvest.  To  delay  ordering  until  the  last  minute  often  means  the 
loss  of  a  latge  honey  crop,  and  will  turn  a  very  profitable  season  into 
a  poor  one. 

This  foundation  is  sold  by  all  leading  dealers  in  bee-keepers* 
supples.  Be  sure  to  specify  "Weed  "  Process  when  sending  in  your 
order,  and  accept  no  other. 
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Better  Supplies 

More  Profits 

You  know  to  how  large  an  extent  the 

Srofits  of  bee  culture  depend  upon 
le  right  kind  of  supplies,  and  you 
know,  too,  that  just  as  important  as 
the  right  suppues  is  to  eet  them 
when  you  want  them,  at  the  right 
price. 

In  every  way — ^location,  stock,  and 
low  prices — we  are  fitted  to  serve 
you  to  your  profit. 

We  Ship  on  Time 

and  you  get  the  goods  when  you 
want  them.  We  are  centrally  locat- 
ed, and  can  ship  direct  by  boat  and 
over  thirty  different  railroads.  Our 
stock  is  the  best,  and  we  sell  the 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 
What  more  can  you  want?  Write 
today  for  our  big  book  and  special 
prices  for  this  month. 

Blanlie  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

100^13  Lucas  Ave.       Si  Louis,  Mo. 


MILLER  AUTOMATIC  DEGAPPERS 

For  mil  Frames  and  Stn tiont. 

$5  to  $35. 
Send  for  descriptive  cmtalog. 

ApiouHural  Manutooturing  C«. 

PlWHWIIO#«  K»  la 


New  England  Bee-keepers  I 

WK   WANT   YOUt   ORDERS 

Supplies  -  Dees  -  Queens 

Cull  A  Williams  Company,  Providence,  R.  L 


SUPPLIES . . . 
and  QUEENS 

Every  thing  needed  by  the  bee- 
keeper, and  purest  strain  of 
Italian  queens  and  bees.  Test- 
ed queens,  11.50;  untested,  75c. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA  ALABAMA 


500,000  Sections?$1jg  per  Crate 

Manufacturer's  stock  just  purchased  by  us  must  be  moved  at  once  in  order  to 
make  room  for  another  tenant.  We  offer  for  sale  this  job  lot  of  one-piece  sections 
at  this  bargain  price  so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  of  carting  and  storing  these  goods 
in  our  warehouse.     :::::::::: 

Packed  Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment 

These  sections  are  packed  600  to  the  crate,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  shipment  The  lot  consists 
of  a  mixed  assortment  in  the  following  sizes  of  OFF-GMADE  SECTIONS— some  a  little  off  color  and 
some  not  quite  smooth  enouirh  to  qualify  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  in^des,  but  vood  enough  for  ordinary  use. 


4^X4^X1%  inches — Beeway. 
4x5xlH  inches Plain. 


\%X^%y\}4  inches.... Plain. 
3>^x5xl>^  inches Plain. 


Bee-keepers  should  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  these  sections  at  this 
ban;ain  price  before  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Manufacturers  (with  but  few  exceptions)  are  away 
behind  on  orders.  A  supply  of  these  sections  on  hand  will  be  worth  many  times  their  cost  in  case  of 
emerirencies  when  you  are  in  need  of  sections  and  can  not  get  them,  as  they  come  handy  to  fill  in  with. 

REMEMBER— 500  Sections  for  $1.50  per  Crate 

Orders  wiU  be  filled  for  any  quantity  desired  in  the  same  order  as  received  until  the  lot  is 

disposed  of.    AU  soods  shipped  subject  to  approval,  as  we  guarantee  satisfaction 

to  our  clients  at  all  times  in  every  business  transaction. 


DON'T  DELAY  IT.     MAIL  THAT  ORDER  TO-DAY.     DON'T  DELAY  IT. 


Minnesota  Bee -Supply  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

228  NloolM  Island 
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'  If  Goods  mf  wanted  Quick.  Send  to  PoudT.' 
E»tabll»had     1 889 


From  Good  Old  Kentucky 


By  tho  Boo  Crank 


.  A  short  time  ago  I  published  a  few  verses  written 
by  one  of  the  many  admirers  of  **Pouder  Service.'*  I 
have  thus  far  failed  to  learn  his  identity,  but  have  evi- 
dently stirred  up  another  enthusiast  who  is  just  as 
modest.  This  time  the  letter  is  postmarked  '*  Ken- 
tucky "—good  old  Kentucky— where  there  are  so  many 
pretty  giris.  While  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  these  verses  were  written  by  one  of  these 
Kentucky  belles,  I  do  know  that  I  have  a  goodly  number 
of  satisfied  patrons  among  the  fair  sex  of  that,  as  well 
as  other  States ;  for  the  ladies,  as  a  rule,  insist  on  hav- 
ing their  orders  executed  accurately  and  promptly. 
Whoever  you  are,  madam,  mister,  or  miss,  you  need 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  these  verses : 


Root's 

Goods 

at 
Root's 

Prices 


Pouder 
Service 


A  man  named  Pouder  keeps  a  store — 

In  Indianapolis  town; 
If  you've  bouijht  troods  of  him  before, 

You've  surely  marked  it  down. 
If  they're  wanted  quick,  he  hits  the  lick 

That  sends  them  down  the  line; 

i^¥:  I've  bouffht  before;  when  I  want  more, 

It's  "Pouder  Service"  for  mine. 

He  keeps  his  store  so  full  of  wares  he  can  hardly  circulate- 
But  he  can  ship  'em  on  the  cars  so  they  won't  reach  you  late- 
He  handles  all  of  Root's  best  stuff,  a  full  and  complete  line- 
I  tell  you.  friends,  this  is  no  bluff— it's  "Pouder  Service"  for  mine 

rVE  HAD  EXPERIENCE. 

It  is  seldom  that  my  patrons  write  to  me  in  poetry;  but  they  do  often 
write  about  this  same  experience.  Twenty  years'  study  of  the  bee-man 's 
needs  has  enabled  me  to  assemble  a  stock  of  standard  goods  from  which  any 
thing  you  want  in  a  hurry  can  be  shipped  at  a  moment's  notice.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  "  Pouder  Service ' '  is  popular.  Another  is  the  fact  that 
from  Indianapolis,  the  greatest  inland  railroad  center  in  the  world,  I  can  ship^ 
goods  in  almost  a  straight  line  to  any  point  in  the  country,  saving  time  and 
expense.  Still  a  third  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Root's  line  of  standard  goods 
is  furnished  you  at  the  factory  schedule  of  prices.  You  can  order  from 
Root's  catalog  if  you  desire,  or  I  will  send  mine  free  on  request,  which 
would  probably  remind  you  of  something  that  you  should  have. 

For  beeswax  I  am  now  paying  29  cts.  cash  or  31  cts.  in  trade. 

I  am  in  the  market  to  purchase  high-grade  honey  on  cash-bargain  basis. 


Waiter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

869   MassachusaMs  Avanua 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


TAKE  NOTICE  —  HONEY-DEW  HONEY   CAN  NOT 
BE  SOLD  AS   HONEY. 

Any  comb  or  extracted  honey  that  has  any 
considerable  quantity  of  honey-dew  in  it,  or 
enough  to  give  it  a  flavor  of  honey-dew, 
should  be  sold  as  ** honey-dew  honey"  and 
not  honey,  otherwise  the  vender  will  be  lia- 
ble to  prosecution  f or  violation  of  ithe  pure- 
food  law.  Honey-dew,  even  though  the 
bees  gathered  it  and  the  bee-keeper  took  it 
out  of  the  hive,  can  not  pass  for  **  honey,*' 
and  must  not  be  sold  except  as  "honey-dew 
honey. ' '  

HONEY-CROP  PROSPECTS  FOR  1909. 

It  is  a  little  early  yet  to  give  any  accurate 
predictions.  The  reports  from  over  the 
country  indicate  that  the  crop  will  be  very 
much  lighter  than  thaf  of  last  year;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  iHi8  was  a 
"  bumper  season. '  *  Reports  already  in  show 
that  the  flow  around  Onio  is  poorer  than  in 
points  more  distant.  In  the  East  the  crop  is 
variously  reported  poor,  fair,  and  good,  with 
a  little  honey-dew.  In  Ohio  and  Indiana « 
there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  this  black 
stuff  from  hickory  and  oaks,  and  a  lighter 
flow  from  clover.  The  basswoods  are  show- 
ing up  well.  In  Illinois  and  Michigan  the 
season  is  reported  poor,  fair,  and  good.  It 
is  still  a  little  early  to  get  any  thing  definite 
from  the  northwestern  States  like  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  In  Missouri  the  season  is 
reported  from  good  to  very  good.  Colorado, 
apparently,  will  have  a  good  crop;  Arizona 
half  a  crop.  California  will  fall  far  below 
earlier  expectations.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  wUl  be  anywhere  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  a  crop  in  that  State. 

The  fact  that  so  much  honey-dew  has  been 
gathered  in  the  central  States,  and  much  of 
it  mixed  with  first-quality  table  honey,  will 
have  a  very  strong  tendency  to  boost  prices 
on  a  strictly  pure  clover  and  basswood.  By 
the  way,  basswoods  from  all  sections  are  re- 
ported very  promising. 

The  apple  crop  is  reported  light.  The  oth- 
er day,  in  the  Cleveland  markets  red  rasp- 
berries were  retailing  at  28  cts.  Other  fruit 
seems  to  be  somewhat  scarce.  Taking  every 
thmg  into  consideration  there  is  every  indi- 
cation to  show  that  prices  on  a  strictly  fine 
article  of  white  table  honey,  clover  and  bass- 
wood,  or  clover  and  basswood  mixed,  should 
be  well  up.    The  mixtures  of  clover  and 


honey-dew  should  be  sold,  as  far  as  possible, 
around  home  where  the  producer  is  known. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  ship  much  of 
it  to  the  distant  markets,  because  it  can  have 
only  one  effect — to  depress  prices.  Because 
of  this  dark  stuff  in  much  of  the  Eastern 
honey,  good  prices  should  be  secured  on 
Western  alfalfa,  particularly  Colorado  honey. 
The  reports  are  only  partially  in;  but  we 
request  our  subscribers  from  every  section 
of  the  United  States  to  write  and  let  us  know 
what  the  season  is  or  has  been.  Give  as  ac- 
curate information  as  you  can  get. 

SEND  YOUR  FOUL-BROOD  SPECIMENS  TO  WASH- 
INGTON. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
government,  through  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, is  willing  to  examine  all  specimens 
of  diseased  brood,  and  render  a  report  free 
of  charge,  we  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  all  suspicious  samples  oe  hereafter  sent 
to  Washington,  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  instead  of  to  Medina. 
We  are  very  willing  to  diagnose  and  report 
on  any  samples  sent  us;  but  the  government 
officials  are  very  much  better  equipped  for 
giving  an  accurate  determination,  ana,  what 
IS  more,  they  are  willing  to  send  out  a  spe- 
cial box  with  a  frank  for  the  return  of  the 
specimen  to  be  examined. 

The  action  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomolgy  in 
fighting  diseases  among  bees  is  highly  com- 
mendable; and  it  should  have  the  thanks  of 
all  the  bee-keepers  of  this  country^  The  sit- 
uation was  getting  where  nothing  but  nation- 
al aid  would  be. effective;  and  the  time  will 
doubtless  soon  come  when  the  government 
will  have  to  go  further  and  require  inspec- 
tion of  all  yards  from  which  nuclei  or  colo- 
nies are  sent  from  one  state  to  another. 


THE  NEW  CORRUGATED  SHIPPING-CASE;  THE 
EXPERIMENT  OF  SENDING  HONEY  CASED  IN 
ONE  OF  THEM  BY  EXPRFSS,  AS  MENTIONED 
ON  PAGE  356,  JUNE  15,  NOT  A  FAIR  TEST. 

J.  E.  Crane  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
think  that  we  should  think  of  sending  a  case 
of  honey  put  up  in  one  of  these  new  corru- 
gated-paper carriers  by  express  to  New  York. 
He  was  very  sure  it  could  only  result  in  fail- 
ure, and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  test  was  mis- 
leading and  unfair. 

We  well  knew  it  would  be  a  severe  one, 
but  thought  it  might  stand  it,  and,  if  so.  it 
would  go  a  long  way  to  prove  its  merits.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  is  no  real  need  of 
sending  honey  by  express,  because  the 
charges  would  more  than  eat  up  the  profits 
of  honey  transported  on  that  plan. 
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Mr.  Crane  also  takes  occasion  to  criticise 
our  statement  where  we  advise  the  use  of 
carriers  for  these  new  paper  cases^  even 
when  sent  by  freight.  While  he  admits  that 
it  may  be  wise  for  some  people  to  use  them, 
yet  he  has  sent  large  shipments  of  honey  in 
them  repeatedly  by  freight,  without  carriers, 
the  honey  going  through  in  first-class  condi- 
tion. 

As  to  whether  carrier  should  be  used  or 
not,  we  think  it  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
railroads  over  which  the  honey  is  to  be  ship- 
ped, the  distance,  and  how  well  the  honey  is 
fastened  in  the  sections.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  wise  not  to  try  too  large  a  shipment  by 
freight  at  the  start  without  carriers. 

Mr.  Crane  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  shipment  of  single-crate  case  of 
comb  honey  in  the  new  paper  carrier  had  no 
label  or  any  thing  to  indicate  the  fragile  char- 
acter of  the  contents.  That  being  the  case, 
he  doesn't  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for 
any  goods  like  honey  to  go  through  without 
being  utterly  smashed  to  pieces,  ne  also  in- 
quires whemer  the  case  that  was  used  to 
transport  this  honey  was  like  the  sample  we 
sent  him  in  which  the  cross-partitions  were 
of  the  same  height  as  the  sections:  that  the 
cases  he  was  making  and  supplying  had 
cross-partitions  that  were  higher  than  the 
depth  of  the  sections.  These  cross-partitions 
he  further  explained  would  then  support  the 
weight  of  any  other  cases  or  boxes  that  might 
be  placed  upon  the  package,  thus  taking  me 
strain  entirely  off  from  the  sections.  We  re- 
plied by  saying  that  the  case  we  shipped  the 
honey  in  to  New  York  had  the  partitions  of 
the  same  height  as  the  sections. 

In  any  event  we  hope  that  our  readers  will 
not  be  preiudiced  agamst  the  new  container, 
as  we  firmly  believe  it  has  merits  that  will 
shove  it  to  the  front,  and  possibly  crowd  its 
wooden  competitor  out  of  the  field  entirely. 
This  season  will  probably  determine  to  a 
great  extent  its  future. 

DEAD  OR  PICKLED   BROOD   MORE   PREVALENT 
THIS  YEAR;  HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE  IT. 

There  has  been  considerable  dead  brood 
reported  from  various  sections  of  the  country 
— rather  more  this  season  than  usual.  We 
can  account  for  it  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
cool  backward  spring,  and  the  scarcity  of 
natural  pollen.  As  a  general  thing  the  bees 
are  able  to  secure  nitrogenous  food  in  the 
spring  much  earlier  than  they  did  this  year. 
\Vhen  there  is  a  scarcity  of  this  commodity 
in  the  hives  some  of  the  young  lar\'8e  die, 
because  they  do  not  have,  as  we  say  in  poul- 
try parlance,  a  "balanced  ration." 

Miich  of  the  so-called  pickled  brood,  and 
perhaps  all  of  it,  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  starved  brood,  even  though  there  is 
plenty  of  honey  in  the  hive.  Very  often  we 
rind  dead  brood  when  there  is  a  lack  of  nurse 
bees.  In  that  case  we  would  have  to  call 
it  neglected  brood.  Larvae  that  die  from 
want  of  proper  nourishment  show  some 
marked  cnaracteristics,  and  perhaps  a  de- 
scription right  here  will  allav  the  fears  of  some 
who  may  think  they  have  foul  brood. 


Dead  brood  is  noticeable,  usually^  in  the 
cells  not  sealed.  The  larva  lies  on  its  back 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  with  its  two  ends 
curved  upward.  Just  after  its  death  there 
appear  two  little  black  specks,  one  at  each 
end.  This  blackness  continues  to  extend 
down  the  length  of  the  body;  and  when  this 
dark  color  meets  from  both  ends  the  larva 
begins  to  shrivel  up;  but,  unlike  foul  brood, 
the  grub  does  not  melt  down  into  a  shapeless 
mass.  In  this  respect  it  looks  like  black 
brood.  But  it  differs  from  that  disease  in 
that  there  is  no.  appreciable  odor,  no  sugges- 
tion of  foulness.  Foul  brood  stinks  hornbly 
— more  so  than  any  other  brood  disease  by 
far.  Black  brood  has  a  slightly  foul  odor 
combined  with  a  yeasty,  sour  smell. 

Ordinary 'dead  brooci  will  appear  in  a  good 
many  hives  in  a  bee-yard  when  the  combs 
have  been  exposed  or  when  there  is  a  lack 
of  pollen  as  there  was  this  year;  but,  unlike 
the  real  black  brood  or  foul  brood,  the  dead 
specimens  will  be  removed  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  

why  is  it  that  bees  are  more  INCLINED  TO 
STING  AT  TIMES  THAN  OTHERS? 

Sometimes  bees  are  ** pesky  mean,"  as  the 
boys  say;  at  other  times  they  can  be  handled 
like  kittens.  A  few  days  ago  we  had  occa- 
sion to  go  down  to  our  Harrington  yard  and 
put  on  some  supers.  The  bees  were  coming 
m  heavily  from  the  oak  and  hickory  trees, 
from  which  they  were  gathering  honey-dew. 
They  would  roar  on  these  trees  early  in  the 
morning,  and  more  or  less  all  day,  unless  in- 
terrupted by  thunder  showers,  which  were 
more  or  less  frequent  at  the  time. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  bees  were 
coming  in  heavily  laden  with  honey-dew. 
The  sky  was  becoming  overcast  with  dark 
clouds;  there  was  a  low  rumble  of  distant 
thunder;  the  bees  were  pouring  in  pellmell 
to. get  in  before  it  rained.  There  was  a  little 
dash  of  rain,  but  we  paid  no  attention  to  it 
and  went  on  with  our  work.  Oh!  but  the 
bees  were  ugly!  They  stung  through  the 
clothing — everywhere  over  the  body.  They 
had  been  interrupted,  and  the  light  storm- 
dash  had  spoiled  their  fun.  We  went  on 
giving  room,  and  in  the  mean  time  some  of 
the  big  colonies  were  just  determined  that 
we  should  keep  away.  The  onslaught  of 
their  attack  was  furious.  At  times  we  had 
to  retreat  in  inglorious  defeat.  Back  we 
went  at  them  again  with  heavy  clouds  of 
smoke,  for  that  was  the  only  way  we  could 
conquer  them.  Next  day  we  went  down  to 
this  same  yard  and  handled  those  colonies 
again.  Not  a  bee  offered  to  sting;  all  was 
auiet  and  serene.  Why  was  this?  The  con- 
ditions were  different.  The  sky  was  bright 
and  the  bees  were  busy  in  the  fields. 

Our  man  had  a  similar  experience  at  the 
basswood  yard  on  this  particular  day  when 
the  bees  were  so  cross  at  the  Harrington 
yard.  The  weather  conditions  of  an  impend- 
ing storm  were  about  the  same;  but  this  time 
the  bees  manifested  their  ill  will  toward  both 
man  and  beast.  There  was  a  field  of  corn 
right  next  to  the  yard,  and  directly  in  line  of 
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the  flight  of  the  bees.  The  bees  were  re- 
turning to  the  apiary  in  great  droves.  The 
storm  interrupted  their  work  temporarily, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  farmer  with  his 
team  was  trying  to  cultivate  this  corn.  The 
bees  became  furious,  drove  the  farmer  and 
his  horses  off  the  field,  and  so  enraged  did 
they  become  that  they  attacked  the  horses  in 
bunches,  and  at  one  time  it  was  feared  seri- 
ous consequences  might  follow. 

At  first  we  were  afraid  there  might  have 
been  some  robbing,  but  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  any.  We  nave  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  crossness  was  due  to  the  sud- 
den interruption  of  the  field  work,  tor  bees 
are  usually  crosser  right  after  a  little  dash  of 
rain.  It  is  probable  mat,  when  they  started 
to  the  fields  again,  they  were  unable  to  get 
nectar,  and  on  their  return  attacked  every 
thing  in  sight. 

Fearing  a  repetition  of  this  trouble  on  oth- 
er days,  we  supplied  the  farmer  with  large 
blankets,  covenng  the  bodies  of  the  horses, 
as  well  as  the  heads,  with  holes  cut  out  for 
the  eyes  and  nose.  In  the  mean  time  the 
weather  changed,  and  our  neighbor  did  his 
cultivating  without  interruption  and  without 
protection  for  the  horses. 

But  this  black  honey-dew  seems  to  have 
the  effect  of  making  the  bees  crosser  than 
we  have  ever  known  them  in  all  our  experi- 
ence. It  does  not  seem  to  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  what  the  strain  of  bees  is  They 
will  have  their  good  and  bad  days.  The 
probabilities  are  that,  while  the  bees  are 
working  on  this  honey-dew,  a  rain  washes  it 
off  the  leaves  more  thoroughly  than  the  nec- 
tar is  washed  out  of  the  blossoms  of  the  clo- 
vers or  basswoods.  Basswoods.  with  their 
blossoms  hanging  downward  so  as  to  shed 
water,  especisuly  are  less  affected  by  rain 
than  clovers  and  other  blossoms  pointing 
upward. 

BEES   CROSS  AT  VERNON  BURT'S. 

Later.— After  writing  the  foregoing,  we 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Vernon  Burt,  our 
honey-man  of  this  locality.  He  reports  that 
this  honey-dew  from  hicKory  and  oak  is  be- 
ing gathered  in  his  locality;  that  he  never 
knew  the  bees  to  be  so  cross  as  this  year. 
So  vicious  are  they  that  they  have  stung  him 
dirough  the  clothing  repeatedly— just  as  they 
had  done  for  us  at  me  Harrington  yard.  He 
attributes  the  cause  to  the  sudden  stoppage 
of  this  honey-dew  honey  after  the  bees  got 
nicely  at  work  on  it.  A  dash  of  rain  will 
wash  all  this  saccharine  matter  off  the  leaves 
of  the  oaks  and  hickories  so  completely  that 
the  supply  is  entirely  cut  off,  and  hence  the 
irritability  of  the  bees. 

GLOVES    FOR     CROSS     BEES;     HOW    TO    MAKE 
GLOVES  STING-PROOF. 

During  one  of  the  onslaughts,  when  the 
bees  seemed  particularly  furious  at  the  Har- 
rington yard,  we  put  on  a  pair  of  long-sleeved 
gloves  with  the  fingers  cut  off.  While  these 
protected  us  to  a  certain  extent  we  discover- 
ed that  their  very  protection  was  the  means  of 
our  getting  some  stings  that  we  would  not 
have  received  otherwise.     With  the  bare 


hands  and  wrists  one  can  always  feel  the  pre- 
liminary clutch  or  clawing  of  me  bee  into  the 
skin  Just  before  it  delivers  its  sting.  It  is  this 
preliminary  grab  that  gives  warning;  and  if 
one  is  auicK  enough  he  can  rub  the  bee  off, 
or  crusn  it,  and  so  avoid  the  sting.  Now, 
when  one  has  gloves  on,  the  bee  can  work 
its  sting  through  the  material,  and,  presto! 
the  wearer  has  received  a  sting  without 
warning.  We  seldom  wear  gloves;  but  on 
this  particular  day  when  we  wore  them  we 
received  a  good  many  stincs  through  them 
and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  had  our 
hands  been  bare,  we  could  have  saved  some 
of  these  jabs,  although  others  might  have 
been  received  that  were  warded  off  by  the 
gloves. 

Nearly  all  gloves  can  be  rendered  sting- 
proof  to  a  great  extent  by  putting  on  them  a 
coat  of  white-lead  paint.  The  gloves  which 
we  wore  had  no  coating  of  any  sort.  They 
were  a  little  small,  and  therefore  tight-fitting. 
It  is  important  that  a  glove  be  loose-fitting, 
so  the  material  of  whicn  it  is  made  will  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  flesh  of  the  hand  or 
wrist  at  every  point.  When  it  is  given  a 
coat  of  paint  it  will  afford  good  protection. 
However,  we  have  no  use  for  gloves  of  any 
sort  except  when  bees  are  awfmly  cross,  and 
hereafter  we  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  a  lit- 
tle large. 

A  BAD  STING. 

Speaking  of  stings  reminds  us  of  an  occa- 
sion when  we  were  stung  near  the  nail  of 
the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand.  We  were 
giving  a  demonstration  of  live-bee  handling 
with  bees  taken  from  the  cellar,  for  it  was  in 
the  winter.  At  the  time  of  receiving  the 
wound  we  had  a  frame  of  bees  in  each  hand, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  extract  the  sting. 
The  result  was  a  very  severe  wound;  and  by 
the  time  we  could  remove  the  sting,  almost 
the  entire  contents  of  the  poison-bag  had 
been  injected  into  the  flesh.  We  thought 
nothing  of  the  matter,  but  were  painfully 
conscious  of  having  received  a  jab  that  was 
excruciating,  to  say  the  least.  Thinking  the 
pain  would  let  up,  we  thought  nothing  more 
about  it.  Along  in  the  night  we  noticed  that 
the  finger  was  beginning  to  turn  black  and 
to  swell — something  that  does  not  ordinarily 
happen  with  us.  The  fever  of  the  affected 
member  became  so  high  that  sleep  was  im- 
possible. Fearing  blood-poisoning  we  open- 
ed up  the  wound  a  little  and  began  vigorous- 
ly sucking  the  finger.  In  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  the  swelling  had  gone  down,  the 
black  discoloration  had  disappeared,  and, 
very  largely,  the  pain. 

We  have  never  known  a  case  of  blood- 
poisoning  following  a  sting;  but  as  this  was 
received  from  a  bee  thaf  had  been  taken 
from  a  bee-cellar  in  midwinter,  it  ]30ssibly 
had  not  the  opportunity  to  cleanse  itself  as 
it  would  do  if  it  had  been  flying  every  day. 
Whether  any  thing  serious  would  have  re- 
sulted had  we  not  taken  the  precaution  to 
open  the  wound  and  suck  the  finger  we  can 
not  say.  We  merelv  mention  the  incident, 
thinking  that  possibly  others  may  have  had  a 
similar  experience. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 

Yellow  alfalfa— is  it  common?  A  few 
stalks  on  my  place.  • 

Bees  busy,  July  1,  on  alfalfa  on  my  place. 
[But  you  do  not  say  whether  they  are  busy 
on  any  thing  else.— Ed.] 

Sweet  clover  of  white  variety  26  days 
later  than  the  yellow,  here,  in  blooming. 
[About  the  same  here.— Ed.] 

One  time  I  put  brood  over  enamel  cloth  on 
top  of  sections,  as  mentioned  on  p.  398,  and 
sections  were  badly  darkened. 

L.  C.  Taylor's  experience,  p.  412,  agrees 
with  my  preconceived  notion,  but  is  not  con- 
clusive. The  result  might  have  been  the 
same  without  excluders. 

Let  me  add  an  amendment  to  E.  D.  Town- 
send's  plan  for  preventing  a  second  swarm, 
p.  408.  Instead  of  setting  the  old  hive  at  a 
distance  right  away,  let  the  two  hives  stand 
together  for  a  week,  then  move  the  old  hive 
away.  That  stops  all  honey  coming  in  about 
the  time  for  second  swarmmg,  and  is  a  surer 
prevention. 

An  item  copied  from  Gleanings  is  going 
the  rounds  of  the  German  journals,  advising 
to  stop  robbing  by  piling  hay  or  straw  at  en- 
trance, but  leaving  one  corner  of  the  entrance 
open  for  the  bees  of  the  colony.  That  last  nul- 
lifies the  whole  business.  Pile  straw  a  foot 
deep  all  about  the  entrance;  don't  leave  any 
opening  for  anybody,  and  keep  straw  well 
drenched  with  water.  It  greatly  discourages 
the  robbers,  but  will  haroly  act  permanently 
with  a  weak  queenless  colony.  The  bees  of 
the  colony  will  dig  their  way  through  the  wet 
straw.  [Our  German  contemporaries  have 
certainly  got  our  instructions  a  little  mixed. 
We  never  have  advised  leaving  one  comer 
of  the  entrance  open  for  the  bees  of  the  col- 
ony. This  must  nave  been  an  interpolation. 
We  endorse  all  that  Dr.  Miller  says,  and  we 
do  not  know  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
check  robbing  by  the  wet-grass  plan  by  leav- 
ing part  of  the  entrance  open  or  exposed,  as 
is  quoted  from  the  German  journals,— Ed.] 

T.  W.  Cowan  says  wax  is  yellow  from  the 
start.  I  sent  him  a  bit  of  virgin  comb  melt- 
ed up  that  was  dirty,  but  fairly  white.  Brit- 
ish aee  Journals  bright  paragrapher,  L.  S. 
Crawshaw,  wants  to  know  more  about  it. 
There's  little  to  tell.  I  think  all  virgin  comb 
in  my  apiary  is  white.  (I'd  hardly  call  melt- 
ed cappings  virgin.)  The  rendering  has 
nothing  to  do  witn  it.  I  doubt  if  there^  any 
perceptible  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  wax-scales 
as  they  come  from  the  wax-pockets.  In  Eng- 
land they're  yellow,  at  least  well  tinged. 
How  is  it  at  Medina  and  elsewhere  in  this 
country?  Remember  that  a  single  scale  will 
not  show  the  tint  like  a  melted  mass.  [This 
question  of  the  color  of  new  wax  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  conditions  of  locality 
and  season.    In  our  locality  new  comb  is 


usually  pearl  white;  but  this  year,  owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  dark-colored  honey-dew 
and  much  pollen  that  have  been  gathered, 
the  new  combs  are  taking  on  in  some  cases 
a  very  light  yellow  hue,  while  in  others  they 
seem  to  be  almost  white  We  suppose  this  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  colonies  will 
gather  more  of  this  dark  stuff,  while  others 
will  gather  less  of  it  and  more  of  the  white 
honey.  In  some  localities  we  have  seen  that 
the  new  combs  are  muddy  white.  In  most 
instances  this  is  due  to  their  proximity  to 
old  combs;  but  in  others  it  is  clearly  owing 
to  the  character  of  the  honey  and  poUen  that 
are  gathered.  But  the  question  may  be  ask- 
ed, ''Why  is  commercial  wax  yellow  and 
brown? ' '  Probably  because  most  of  it  comes 
from  old  combs  containing  more  or  less  of 
pollen  and  some  dirt— Ed.] 

A  PRETTY  mess  you 'vegot  me  into,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor. Three  different  German  bee-journals 
are  saying  things  about  me  fo^  saying  it  was 
**  stupid  clannish ness  "  for  Austrian  bee- 
keepers to  come  so  near  the  size  of  the  Lang- 
stroth  frame  and  not  have  its  exact  dimen- 
sions. See  Straw,  page  98.  Good  German 
friends.  I  never  said  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
It  was  that  editor  in  a  footnote.  Go  for  him 
—good  and  hard.  I  cheerfully  concede  that 
I  don't  know  as  well  as  you  what  fits  your 
conditions.  The  one  bad  thing  about  you  is 
that  you  print  such  good  bee  journals  in  a 
language  so  hard  for  me  to  read.  [But  you 
do  know,  doctor,  that  a  frame  that  has  only 
ten  square  inches  more  of  brood  space  than 
the  regular  Langstroth  can  not  be  appreci- 
ably better  than  the  standard  Langstroth, 
that  is  standard  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  standard  in  a  good  many  of  the 
South  American  colonies,  as  well  as  m  some 
parts  of  Europe  and  Africa.  The  point  we 
were  trying  to  make  is  that,  when  the  Aus- 
trians  were  adopting  a  standard  that  was  al- 
most the  same  thing  as  our  Langstroth,  why 
did  they  not  take  something  that  would  be 
exactly  the  same,  and  thus  save  a  great  deal 
on  the  cost  of  the  supplies?  Many  orders 
come  from  Europe  for  American  goods,  and 
our  Austrian  bee-keepers  would  have  saved 
materially  in  the  cost  of  frames  and  hives 
from  this  country  by  adopting  Langstroth  di- 
mensions. In  this  case  a  nuss  is  as  good  as 
a  mile.  If  they  had  adopted  dimensions  that 
were  essentially  different,  both  as  to  the 
number  of  square  inches  and  as  to  the  shape 
of  the  frame,  then  we  could  see,  perhaps, 
some  reason  why  their  local  conditions  might 
demand  such  dimensions. 

A  few  years  ago  you  used  a  frame  that  was 
almost  Langstrom,  but  not  quite.  You  found 
it  enough  advantage  to  discard  all  of  your  al- 
most-Langstroth  hives  and  frames  to  adopt 
the  regular  standard  Langstroth,  not  because 
you  found  you  would  gain  in  honey  or  in 
convenience  in  handling  the  bees,  but  be- 
cause you  would  save  materially  in  the  cost 
of  the  supplies;  and,  what  is  more,  those 
same  bees  when  housed  in  standard  hives 
and  frames  would  bring  a  higher  price  in  the 
open  market  than  on  sometning  that  is  just 
a  little  different.— Ed.] 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST 

By  Louis  Scroll,  New  Braunfels,  Tex. 


JUST  A  PLAIN  BUTCHER-KNIFE. 

No  need  to  fear,  Mr.  Editor,  page  359. 
When  a  downward  stroke  is  used,  the  comb 
is  leaned  over  slightly;  the  capping  fall 
away.  Why!  'tis  just  as  easy.  It  is  lust  as 
you  would  cut  off  a  beefsteak  on  a  block  in 
front  of  you.  You  wouldn't  think  of  draw- 
ing vour  knife  up  in  doing  this.  Neither 
would  you  want  a  dunisy,  bevel-edged  knife 
to  cleave  off  a  nice  thin  steak.  No,  a  good 
sharp  butcher-knife  is  the  thing  for  that;  the 
same  for  me  for  shaving  off  those  cappings 
— ^just  a  plain  sharp  knne,  of  good  steel  and 
the  proper  shape,  length,  and  weight. 


THE  EARLY  BIRD  CATCHES  THE  WORM. 

But  how  are  you  going  to  be  early  with  a 
honey  crop  to  catch  the  high  prices  before 
the  other  fellows  come  into  the  market  if 
you  have  a  short  or  slow  flow,  and  that  es- 
pedaUy  with  your  early  flow  yielding  you 
only  from  25  to  35  lbs.  of  surplus,  or  for  an 
entire  poor  year?  If  this  is  stored  in  the 
much-uised  deep  ten-frame  L.  extracting- 
supers  it  will  hardly  be  in  condition  to  be 
taken  off.  Very  little  of  it  will  be  sealed, 
owing  to  the  combs  not  being  all  filled,  and 
one  must  wait  for  them  to  be  completed. 
But  not  so  with  shallow  supers.  We  have 
found  a  greater  difference  in  this  respect 
this  season  than  ever  before.  Our  spring 
crop  was  a  slight  one,  but  the  bees  went  to 
wore  in  the  shallow  supers.  In  the  deep 
ones  they  hesitated.  There  was  too  much 
room  for  the  sparing  yield.  The  result  was 
that  those  in  the  shallow  supers  not  only 
started  earlier  but  finished  more,  soon  need- 
ing a  second  super. 

While  the  deep  L.  supers  contain  quite  a 
quantity  of  honey,  very  little  of  it  is  ready 
to  take  off,  as  it  is  scattered  throughout  the 
combs,  with  some  green  honey  intermixed, 
which  the  bees  are  still  bringing  in  sparing- 
ly. It  is  not  profitable  to  go  through  these 
supers  and  remove  only  the  completed 
combs,  of  which  there  are  few,  as  it  con- 
sumes entirely  too  much  time. 

With  the  shallow  supers  we  find  all  the 
upper  ones  completea,  sealed  over,  and 
ready  to  be  taken  right  off.  The  honey  is 
riper  since  the  bees  oegan  earlier,  and  has 
been  stored  more  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
and  always  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
hive.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  this  being  a 
superior  grade  of  surplus  honey  over  that 
which  is  stored  in  deep  combs,  besides  en- 
abling us  to  produce  more  of  it,  and  that 
earlier,  in  ^e  shaUow  supers  than  in  deep 
ones? 

It  may  be  said  that  a  really  true  bee-keep- 
er does  not  fuss  (?)  with  such  work  as  re- 
moving surplus  honey  when  there  is  only 
such  a  little  to  take.    But  suppose  that  is  all 


yqu  have]  made  |in  a  poor  season,  and  you 
must  take  it  off;  or,  in  a  case  like  ours,  you 
have  early  orders  at  a  good  price.  Such  op- 
portunities mean  just  so  much  more  profit 
for  us;  and  while  it  may  well  be  called  'muss- 
ing"  if  deep  combs  are  taken  into  consider- 
ation it  does  ^not  apply  with  the  fallow 
supers. 

Just  stop  and  figure.  We  get  earlier  hon- 
ey, of  better  qualuy,  and  for  a  better  price, 
and  all  that  with  less  work  or  ''fussing,"  if 
you  please,  by  using  shallow-frame  supers. 
Applied  to  only  a  single  colony  or  one  apiary, 
the  difference  is  not  so  very  preceptible. 
Apply  it  to  hundreds  of  colonies  in  more 
than  a  dozen  apiaries,  and—?  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  us,  with  smoker  in  hand^  to  pro- 
ceed from  colony  to  colony,  removing  each 
upper  super,  without  handlmg  a  single  comb, 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  ton  an  hour  for  a 
single  person,  of  tiiis  superior  early  surplus 
honey,  which  makes  iis  production  more 
profitable  than  by  what  we  call  "the  old 
way." 

TEXAS  BEE-KEEPERS'  CONVENTION  .PROGRAM. 

July  27—30,  1909.  These  are  the  dates  of 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Bee- 
keepers* Association,  at  College  Station,  at 

A.  and  M.  College.  It  is  during  the  meeting 
of  the  Texas  Farmers'  Congress,  one  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  organizations  of  the 
kind,  and  it  is  worth  anybody's  time  to  at- 
tend. One  cent  a  mile  railroad  fare  on  all 
roads.  This  is  cheap  enough  for  all.  Every- 
body is  invited.  Make  up  your  mind  to  help 
make  this  the  greatest  meeting  ever  held. 

Our  program  is  found  below: 

First  day— roll-call.  Prayer  by  W.  A.  Sampey;  Pres- 
-  ident's  annual  address;  reception  of  members.  "  Past 
and  Present  Status  of  Bee-keepinfif  in  Texas."  by  Louis 
H.  Scholl.  "Extracted  Honey  and  Why  I  Produce  It," 
by  T.  P.  Robinson.  J.  T.  McGuffin;  "Supplies  for  the 
Apiary;  what  I  Recommend,  and  Why."  by  W.  H. 
White.  Udo  Toepperwein. 

Second  day.—  The  Co-operative  Merits  of  the  8  and 
10  Frame  Hive,"  by  F.  L.  Aten.  Harley  Johnson;  "Bee- 
keepinsr  from  a  Specialist's  Standpoint;  Does  it  Pay  to 
Mix  with  other  Business?"  by  W.  O.  Victor,  C.  S.  Phil- 
lips; "Out-apiaries  (a  discussion  as  to  the  ri^rhts  of  the 
landlord  on  whose  property  bees  are  located),"  by  I. 

B.  Manlove,  J.  W;  Taylor;  "  Comparative  Merits  of  the 
Different  Races  of  Bees,"  by  Wald  C.  Conrads.  Hugro 
Sattler;  "Artificial  Increase,  the  Best  Methods,"  by 
Willie  Atchley,  Wm.  Cravens;  "Out-apiaries,  their 
Manaticement  and  Care,"  by  W.  H.  Laws,  A.  T.  Mills. 

Third  day.— "The  Honey  Market,  and  How  shall  we 
Improve  It?"  O.  P.  Hyde,  Udo  Toepperwein."  "The 
Best  Manner  of  Rearingr  Queens  for  the  Honey-pro- 
ducer," John  W.  Pharr,  F.  L.  Aten;  "The  A.  and  M. 
CoUeire  Experiment  Apiary,"  by  Ernest  E.  Scholl.  Re- 
port of  Committees.  Election  of  Officers.  Adjourn- 
ment 

The  program  has  been  arranged  by  Mr. 
Laws,  our  committee  on  program,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  each  participant  will  **  be  there  " 
wiu  a  good  talk.  In  addition  to  the  meeting 
there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  all  kinds  of  things 
pertaining  to  apiculture,  and  every  one  of 
our  bee-keepers  should  bring  or  send  all  he 
can  to  make  this  feature  a  creditable  one 
also.  Premiums  of  all  kinds  will  be  offered 
that  will  be  worth  winning. 

As  soon  as  you  see  this  make  your  arrange- 
ments to  go.  July  27  to  30  are  the  dates. 
Don't  forget  them. 
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SIFTINGS. 

By  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Louis  H.  SchoU's  views  on  spring  cleaning, 

Sage  156,  March  15,  are  just  as  applicable  to 
le  Northland  as  to   Texas— saves  lots  of 
bother  during  the  busy  season. 

That  new  trick  on  robbers  by  Louis  H. 
Scholl,  page  227,  April  5,  is  well  worth  re- 
membering, for  it  seems  usually  those  quaker- 
like colonies  that  give  us  the  most  trouble  in 
being  robbed.  This  seems  to  be  a  world 
where  Providence  appears  to  favor  such  as 
stand  up  for  their  rights,  and  bees  are  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule. 

The  World's  Work  for  June  opens  a  health 
department;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
in  their  list  of  foods  in  the  order  or  their.ex- 
cellence  for  general  purposes  they  place  hon- 
ey fourth  in  the  list  of  24  kinds— only  fruits, 
nuts,  and  grains,  including  bread,  coming 
ahead  of  honey.  Pretty  good!  They  do  not 
even  include  glucose  (excuse  me— I  mean 
corn  syrup)  in  the  list. 

I  have  been  surprised  this  spring,  in  look- 
ing over  my  bees  for  queens,  to  find  so  large 
a  number  of  young  last-vear  queens,  even 
where  there  was  very  little  swarming.  This 
shows  there  must  have  been  a  good  many 
supersedures  last  season  after  the  heavy  flow 
of  noney.  Still  we  find  my  old  queens  fail- 
ing this  spring,  showing  that  not  as  many 
old  queens  were  superseded  as  should  have 
been. 

^^ 

To  promote  alsike  growing  it  would  be  well 
to  furnish  leaflets  giving  complete  informa- 
tion as  to  the  great  value  of  alsike  clover  and 
its  cultivation,  and  printed  so  as  to  be  placed 
in  the  local  seed-stores  for  jgratuitous  distri- 
bution to  farmers.  Something  of  this  sort 
has  been  gotten  out;  but,  as  I  remember,  it 
was  more  largely  extracts  froin  agricultural 
publications  rather  than  giving  its  great  value 
as  a  forage-plant.  The  same  course  might 
be  pursued  with  buckwheat. 

Speaking  of  clovers  reminds  me  of  the 
very  sensible  editorial  on  artificial  pasturage, 
page  187,  April  1.  I  believe  no  better  invest- 
ment can  be  made  by  extensive  bee-keepers 
than  by  pushing  the  cultivation  of  Swedish 
clover  and  buckwheat  where  the  soils  are 
suitable.  I  believe  it  would  be  good  business 
policy  to  furnish  the  seed  at  half  cost  to  all 
withm  one  and  a  half  miles,  or  even  two 
miles,  as  I  am  satisfied  we  should  find  it 
much  to  our  advantage  to  do  so. 

On  page  190,  April  1,  Dr.  Miller  favors  a 
tight  board  fence  for  windbreak,  as  it  will  be 
helpful  twenty  days  to  one  that  it  will  be  dis- 
advantageous. Yes,  doctor;  but  that  one 
day  may  ruin  your  colony.  Better  by  far  a 
picket  fence,  or,  best  of  all,  a  run  of  ever- 


greens or  a  forest  that  will  break  the  winds 
but  will  preserve  a  somewhat  uniform  tem- 
perature. In  two  of  our  well-protected  yards 
numbering  149  colonies  we  have  lost  but  one 
colony,  ana  that  from  starvation;  and  we  are 
making  artificial  swarms  to  prevent  natural 
swarmmg  (June  1). 

I  was,  as  doubtless  many  other  bee-keep- 
ers were,  interested  in  the  article  by  Mr. 
Morrison,  page  242,  on  th^  life  and  death  of 
E.  L.  Pratt,  ne  was  a  kind  of  enigma  to  me, 
as  he  did  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  write  under 
his  own  name,  and  some  way  we  had  not  fully 
understood  him.  Many  thanks  to  Mf. 
Morrison.  One  can  not  easily  forget  the  life- 
like photograph  of  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Pratt 
on  the  same  page.  Somehow  I  enjoy  the 
pictures  in  Gleanings  quite  as  much  as  any 
part;  and  wish  I  had  earlier  learned  the  art 
of  picture- making.  The  bee-keeper  of  the 
future  should  learn  to  take  pictures  as  a  part 
of  his  profession. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  during  the 
last  few  months  as  to  the  drolith  or  winter- 
killing of  clover.  We  can  judge  now  better 
than  ever  as  to  the  result*  of  last  year's 
drouth.  We  find  that,  where  the  droum  was 
most  severe,  we  have  the  least  clover,  espe- 
cially white,  of  which  there  is  little.  Alsike 
or  red,  where  it  was  able  to  get  down  into 
the  earth  deep  enough  to  find  moisture,  fared 
better;  but  much  of  the  alsike  from  seed 
sown  a  year  ago,  from  which  we  expect  our 
best  yields  of  honey,  was  badly  killed  by  the 
excessively  dry  weather  of  last  summer.  A 
few  miles  to  the  north  or  south  or  east  it  has, 
owing  to  showers  at  the  most  critical  time, 
come  out  much  better.  We  have  had  one  of 
the  most  favorable  winters  for  clovers;  and, 
followed  by  a  wet  spring,  it  makes  the  pros- 

Eects  much  brighter  than  would  otherwise 
e  possible. 


QUEENS  DIE  IN  CELLS  BECAUSE  OF  POOR  FEED. 

Last  August  we  had  some  frames  of  queen-ceUs  die 
Just  after  beinff  capped  over,  and  we  attributed  the 
cause  to  some  sufrar  ayrup  that  had  been  standinff  in  a 
tin  can  for  some  time.  The  trouble  disappeared  when 
we  used  fresh  syrup,  and  all  the  cells  we  are  raising 
now  are  healthy.  We  wrote  Mr.  Gates  in  resard  to 
the  matter,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  experienced  the 
same  trouble,  and  had  not  ascertained  the  cause.  Have 
you  ever  bad  any  thins  of  this  nature  occur  in  your 
yard?  w.  W.  Gary  ft  Son. 

Lyonsville,  Mass. 

[We  referred  the  matter  to  our  Mr.  Bain,  of  the  home 
yard,  and  Mr.  Pritchard.  of  the  north  yard,  who  are 
rearing  our  queens.  They  have  experienced  no  trou- 
ble such  as  you  describe.  Our  Mr.  Bain,  however, 
says  that  he  has  occasionally  had  queens  die  in  tbe 
cells,  and  always  attributed  the  cause  to  the  queen. 
When  he  tried  other  queens  he  experienced  no  further 
trouble.— Ed.  J         

QUEENS  injured  BY  SHAKINO. 

Is  there  much  danger  of  injuring  a  queen  when 
heavy  with  esua  by  shaking  her  and  the  bees  promis- 
cuously on  the  hard  ground? 

Moorpark,  Cal.  C.  A.  Everett. 

[If  a  Queen  Is  shaken  with  a  lot  of  bees  on  the  graM 
there  will  usually  be  no  damage  done.  If  the  shaking 
is  to  take  place  over  hard-packed  ground  or  over  a 
board  we  would  advise  picking  her  off  the  comb  first 
—Ed.] 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH 

DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,   New  York. 

BEES  GO  FROM  ONE  FLOWER  TO  ANOTHER. 

In  gatherinff  honey,  bees  do  not  visit  different  kinds 
of  flowers  in  one  trip,  but  gather  from  one  kind  of 
flowers  only.  This  is  right  is  it  not?  Please  tell  us 
in  Gleanings.  Two  subscribers  to  that  paper  do  not 
agree  in  this  matter. 

Now,  if  this  correspondent  had  merely  said 
that  bees  gather  pollen  of  one  color  on  one 
trip  I  should  have  agreed  with  him,  for  I 
never  saw  a  bee  with  mixed  colors  of  pollen 
in  the  pollen-baskets,  although  I  have  many 
times  seen  different-colored  pollen  put  into 
one  cell.  But  when  we  come  to  honey,  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  bees  fly  from  a  currant 
to  a  goosebeny  bush,  and  from  raspberry 
bloom  to  clover,  and  vice  versa.  I  have  also 
seen  bees  gathering  nectar  from  red,  white, 
and  alsike  clover  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
seen  them  go  from  the  red  variety  of  rasp- 
berry to  the  black,  where  the  different  kinds 
of  bushes  were  planted  side  by  side,  and 
from  catnip  flowers  to  the  bloom  on  mother- 
wort, where  these  grew  near  together. 

CELL-CAPPINGS. 

What  is  the  significance  of  finding  in  the  morning, 

say  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  litUe  round  caps  of 

wax  near  the  entrance  to  some  hives,  while  others  do 

not  have  any? 

So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  such  caps 
signify  that  drones  are  emerging  from  their 
cells;  for  if  one  will  take  the  time  to  examine 
he  will  find  that  the  drone,  in  emerging  from 
the  cell,  bites  the  cover  to  the  ceU  entirely 
off  by  a  smooth  cut,  while  the  workers  leave 
only  fragments  of  the  cap  pings  of  their  cell- 
coverings  in  gnawing  out  when  emerging. 
The  queen  cuts  off  me  capping  to  her  cell 
the  same  as  does  the  drone,  except,  as  a  rule^ 
a  little  piece  on  one  side  is  left  which  acts 
like  the  hinge  to  a  door,  the  door  often  being 
pushed  shut  or  closing  after  the  queen  has 
gone  out  If  it  is  thus  closed,  the  bees  often 
make  it  fast,  so  that  the  bee-keeper  is  often 
deceived  into  thinking  that  the  queen  has 
not  emerged.  I  have  many  times  used  such 
in  my  earlier  years  of  bee-keeping,  giving 
them  to  queenless  colonies  Then  it  often 
bappens  that,  as  soon  as  the  queen  has  emer 


ed  from  her  cell,  a  worker  goes  into  the  eel 
to  partake  of  the  royal  jelly  or  queen-food 
left  in  the  cell,  after  which  the  cell-cover 


flies  back  or  is  pushed  shut  by  some  bee  in 
p^ing,  when  this  worker  is  a  prisoner. 
This  has  caused  many  to  think  that  the  in- 
mate of  the  cell  was  not  a  queen  but  a  work- 
er; and  for  this  reason,  as  they  had  cut  all 
cells  but  the  one,  they  called  their  colony 
queenless,  and  sent  off  for  a  queen,  or  wrote 
to  some  of  the  bee-papers  about  the  strange 
phenomenon.  Occasionally  some  bee-keep- 
er supposes  that  the  round  caps  spoken  of 
by  the  correspondent  indicate  that  cells  of 
honey  are  being  uncapped  preparatory  to 
the  carrying  of  me  honey  from  me  outeide 
to  the  center  of  the  hive,  as  is  done  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  when  a  colony  is  preparing 
for  winter,  and  at  other  times  when  a  scarcity 


of  hone>[  occurs.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  as 
the  cappings  to  the  honey-cells  are  gnawed 
off  in  little  fragments,  and  not  in  the  round 
form  spoken  of. 

PART  OF  SWARM  RETURNING  TO  OLD  HIVE. 

A  swarm  came  out  the  fore  part  of  July,  clustered, 
and  was  hived.  In  the  evening,  or  near  sunset,  most 
of  the  bees  returned  home,  leaving  about  a  pint  in  the 
new  hive.  These  remained  six  days,  when  they  swarm- 
ed out  and  clustered  on  a  limb.  I  found  the  queen 
with  them.  What  made  so  many  of  the  bees  leave  their 
queen  and  return  to  the  old  hive  whence  they  came? 

This  correspondent  touches  on  something 
which  rarely  if  ever  finds  a  place  in  prin^ 
notwithstanding  it  is  a  most  perplexing  thing, 
and  one  that  occasionally  happens  in  the 
best-regulated  apiary  where  natural  swarm- 
ing is  sulowed.  The  general  cause  is,  that  a 
few  (or  perhaps  many)  strange  bees  from 


another  swarm,  or  elsewhere,  dight  with  the 

is  nived,  any- 
where from  fifteen  minutes  to  six  or  eight 


cluster;  and,  after  the  swarm  is  liived,  an\ 


hours,  some  of  these  strange  bees  come  in 
contact  with  the  queen,  and  her  own  bees, 
fearing  she  will  be  harmed,  ball  her,  or,  in 
other  words,  cluster  around  her  for  safe 
keeping  or  for  some  other  purpose — ^just 
what,  1  never  knew.  When  the  oueen  of  a 
newly  hived  swarm  is  thus  balled,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  bees  seem  to  think  that  they 
have  lost  their  queen,  and  so  return  to  their 
old  hive,  just  as  they  would  go  back  after 
clustering  on  a  limb  for  a  while  in  case  the 
queen  is  kept  back  on  account  of  a  clipped 
wing,  etc.  However,  in  such  a  case  as  this 
the  bees  in  the  ball,  and  those  immediately 
surrounding  it  realize  that  their  mother  is 
in  the  ball,  and,  therefore,  do  not  return.  If 
the  apiarist  sees  that  the  bees  from  the  hived 
swarm  are  returning,  and  tries  to  stop  this 
matter  by  covering  their  old  hive,  they  will 
try  to  go  into  other  hives  rather  than  go 
back  to  where  the  balled  queen  is,  which  al- 
most always  results  in  a  general  row,  to  the 
disgust  and  perplexity  of  the  one  who  is  try- 
ing to  keep  them  where  they  belong. 

In  my  earlier  years,  when  swarming  was 
allowed  for  increase,  I  had  a  large  proportion 
of  swarms  killed  in  this  way  by  their  trying 
to  go  into  other  hives,  or  else  I  had  to  let 
them  go  back  until  I  learned  how  to  keep 
them  where  they  were,  even  if  they  did  ball 
their  queen.  At  first  I  hunted  out  the  queen 
by  smoking  the  ball  of  bees  till  they  released 
her,  when  she  was  caged  and  placed  between 
the  frames  of  comb,  or  hung  down  from  the 
top-bars  of  the  frames  where  no  combs  were 
used.  In  about  half  of  these  cases  this  seem- 
ed to  satisfy  them,  while  at  other  times  they 
would  ball  the  cage  so  it  did  no  good.  I  next 
got  the  queen  as  before;  butinSead  of  using 
a  common  cage  I  made  a  large  flat  one  to 
reach  clear  across  the  frames,  when  the  bees 
could  smell  and  get  at  her  through  the  wire 
cloth  between  every  two  frames  in  the  hive. 
This  always  satisfied  them,  so  that  I  had  no 
furtiier  trouble,  except  that  of  hunting  out 
the  queen  and  caging  her.  The  next  morn- 
ing 1  could  let  her  loose  and  remove  the  cage, 
and  all  would  be  well;  for  by  this  time  me 
bees  would  have  the  same  scent,  and  would 
acknowledge  her  as  their  own  queen. 
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EXTENSIVE  EXTRACTED- HONEY  PRO- 
DUCTION. 


Hot  or  CoU  Unc^pplng-knlves;  More  Hon- 
ey and  QeaBCT'^eAli  acted  Combs  when 
the  Power  Outflta  are  Used;  the  Dr.  Mil- 
ler Foundation  Splints  a  Success;  How 
they  Save  Foundation  and  Prevent  Comb 
Breakages.  

BY  H.  E.  CROWTHERS. 


You  ask  for  reports  as  to  the  desirability 
of  hot  or  cold  knives  for  uncappine.  We  use 
both  at  times,  owing  entirely  to  Ihe  condi- 
*tion  of  the  honey.  For  recently  gathered 
honey,  extracted  directly  as  taken  from  the 
hives,  we  use  a  cold  knife;  and  for  the  larger 
share  of  our  honey  we  prefer  it.  With  ex- 
tra-thick gummy  honey,  and  especially  if  it 
is  not  as  warm  as  it  should  l>e,  a  hot  knife 
seems  to  be  necessary.  With  a  hot  clean 
knife  we  are  always  sure  to  get  a  clean  cut- 
tine  edge  at  the  start;  and  with  a  draw  cut, 
either  up  or  down,  it  is  certain  to  go  further 
^an  a  cold  knife  would;  and  the  smoothness 
of  the  job  has  considerable  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  work  the  extractor  can  do  and  the 
Quantity  of  honey  that  will  be  left  sticking  to 
the  combs  with  honey  of  this  kind. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  LARGE  POWER  EXTRACT- 
ORS OVER  THE  SMALL  ONES  DRIVEN 
BY  HAND  POWER. 

Right  here  comes  the  advantage  of  having 
a  lai^  power-driven  extractor,  for  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  the  combs  much  cleaner  of  hon- 
ey, with  less  damage  to  them,  than  with  a 
smaller  machine.  We  used  a  two-frame  ex- 
tractor at  one  yard  last  year,  and  in  extract- 
ing less  honey  we  broke  many  more  combs 
than  with  the  larger  machine  (extractor  of 
six-frame  capacity). 

The  large  machine  was  run  about  240  rev- 
olutions of  the  baskets  per  minute,  with  a 
one-horse  gasoline-engine.  The  outfit  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  can  of  our  machine  is  two 
inches  larger  than  standard,  allowing  plenty 
of  room  to  see  when  the  honey  stops  flying 
to  the  side  of  the  can,  and  also  to  provide 
room  for  the  reel's  free  motion  without  strik- 
ing the  honey  bunched  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  can,  as  I  have  often  seen  it  do  with  the 
regular  can,  greatly  retarding  the  reel  and 
increasing  the  work  of  turning  in  proportion. 

The  brakes  on  those  large  machines  are 
entirely  too  weak  to  stand  the  strain.  They 
should  be  made  stronger.  Ours  gave  out  be- 
fore we  had  extracted  15,000  lbs.  of  honey. 

SPLINTS  FOR  EXTRACTING-COMBS. 

The  use  of  splints  with  foundation  is  a  big 
advantage,  rignt  at  this  time,  in  stiffeninjg 
the  combs  at  their  weakest  point,  which  is 
two  inches  below  the  top-bar.  We  used 
some  in  several  different  ways  last  year,  and 
will  use  them  on  all  full  sheets  this  year  with 


two  wires  and  four  splints  about  five  inches 
long  for  Langstroth  frames.  Of  course,  the 
mam  advant^e  in  their  use  is  in  the  preven- 
tion of  sag  in  the  foundation,  and  the  secur- 
ing of  worker-cells  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
irSme  instead  of  sagged  cells  that  are  not  fit 
for  worker  brood-cells.  It  will  pay  to  use 
splints  for  the  one  advantage  of  stiffening 
the  comb  for  extracting,  because  they  save 
the  combs  from  breakage. 

In  our  experience  last  year  there  was  no 
trouble  caused  by  bees  gnawing  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  splints;  but  Isee  no  use  for  the 
full-length  splint,  and  the  short  ones  are 
easier  and  more  quickly  applied. 

Light  brood  foundation  with  splints  gives 
a  much  stronger  comb  for  extractmgthe  first 
time  than  wired  medium  brood  foundation. 

REMOVING  FULL  COMBS  FROM  THE  HIVES. 

The  best  plan  for  taking  extracting-coml>& 
of  honey  from  the  hives  that  we  have  tried 
is  this:  Instead  of  each  operator  taking  a  hive 
by  himself  and  smoking,  removing,  shaking, 
and  brushing,  two  men  working  together 
pull  out  the  combs  and  give  them  one  good 
shake  and  pass  them  on  to  the  third  man  be> 
side  the  wheelbarrow,  who  brushes  off  ihe 
remaining  bees  and  loads  them  in  extra 
bodies  on  the  barrow.  This  seems  to  save 
lots  of  time,  and  makes  it  easier  for  all. 
There  is  no  time  wasted  in  reaching  for  the 
dangling  brush  at  every  comb. 

while  the  brusher  wheels  in  the  load,  the 
next  hive  is  made  ready  for  business,  and 
the  brood-nest  of  the  colony  last  visited  put 
in  shape.  When  enough  is  m  for  a  good  run, 
all  hands  work  together  inside. 

SECOND-HAND  HONEY-CANS. 

About  second-hand  honey-cans,  we  have 
bought  a  great  many  more  than  we  have  us- 
ed or  will  buy  in  the  future,  unless  a  differ- 
ent brand  puts  in  an  appearance.  New  cans 
are  cheaper  in  the  end  so  far  as  our  experi- 
ence goes. 

There  are  altogether  too  many  of  the  old 
cans  that  will  be  found  unfit,  generally  from 
rust  on  the  inside,  for  it  takes  very  little  rust 
to  spoil  a  can  for  honey. 

Parma,  Idaho. 

[We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  best  articles: 
we  have  received  this  season.  Why,  it 
fairly  scintillates  with  practical  suggestions. 
We  have  asked  our  correspondent  to  send 
us  further  communications:  for  with  his  ex- 
tensive experience  and  plain  and  forcible 
way  of  writinff  he  no  doubt  could  give  us. 
many  a  valuable  hint. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  practical  make-up 
of  the  man  we  should  like  to  draw  attention 
to  one  paragraph  regarding  his  method  of 
taking  the  combs  out  of  the  hive  and  con- 
veying them  to  the  extractor.  He  has  so 
arranged  his  help  as  to  avoid  all  false  mo- 
tions, to  the  extent  that  no  time  is  lost.  As 
he  well  says,  when  one  man  works  by  him- 
self he  must  bring  into  play  a  variety  of  tools. 
To  pick  up  one  and  then  the  other  entails  a 
loss  of  time.  Now  he  is  using  the  bee-smo- 
ker, and  next  a  hive-tool,  anC  later  on,  feel- 
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inff  for  his  bee-brush  dangling  down  by  his 
side.  In  this  constant  chimging  of  tools  he 
necessarily  wastes  time.  There  should  be 
a  division  of  labor  by  which  one  man  will 
do  one  class  of  work  and  another  one  anoth- 
er, eeich  provided  with  the  necessarv  tool 
for  oerforming  his  division  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Crowther  does  not  say  just  how,  but 
we  imagine  that  one  of  them  handles  the 
smoker  and  opens  the  hive;  possiblvthe  oth- 
er manipulates  the  frames  with  a  nive-tool, 
then  bom  are  free  to  shake  the  combs  in  the 
hive,  or  in  front  of  the  entrance.  The  man 
with  the  wheelbarrow  has  nothing  to  do  but 
brush  the  few  remaining  bees  from  the  al- 
ready shaken  combs  and  carry  them  to  the 
extracting-house. 

We  wiSi  to  call  attention  to  this  method 
of  taking  off  the  combs,  because  we  believe 
that  it  economizes  labor.  The  late  Mr.  E.  W. 
Alexander  pursued  a  plan  somewhat  similar; 
but  instead  of  using  a  wheelbarrow  he  em- 
ployed a  comb-camer.  The  uneven,  hilly 
character  of  the  ground  on  which  his  apiary 
was  located  made  this  almost  a  matter  of  ne- 


There  are  a  number  of  other  practical  sug- 
gestions aU  through  this  article,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  careful  reading  of  every 
<me  of  our  extracted-honey  producers  at 
least.~ED.] 


HONET  VERSU5  CANE  5UGAR. 


BY  MRS.  B.  R.  WINSLOW. 


[At  various  times  we  have  had  calls  for  a  brief  and 


Tet  comprehensive  statement  on  the  general  subject  of 
hooey  as  a  food;  why  it  is  superior  to  other  susars,  and 
how  it  can  be  used  in  general  cookery.    The  foUowing 


article  is  not  only  accurate  as  to  facts,  but  is  so  well 
stated  that  we  suggest  that  our  readers,  especially  those 
who  seU  honey,  get  the  same  published  in  their  local 
papers.  It  is  brief  and  to  the  point;  and  almost  any 
editor  would  be  giad  to  publish  it  if  a  polite  suggestion 
is  given  from  a  resident  bee-lceeper  to  that  effect— ED.] 

A  child's  craving  for  sweets  of  some  kind 
shows  a  real  need  of  the  system  in  that  di- 
rection; but,  unfortunately,  the  sweets  at 
hand  and  usually  given  to  supplv  this  need 
are  not  wholesome,  and  serve  no  oetter  pur- 
pose than  to  please  the  child's  taste.  In  fact, 
the  work  of  changing  the  cane  sugar  into 
grape  sugar  so  that  if  may  be  assimilated  is 
often  too  great  a  tax  upon  the  child's  stom- 
ach, and  sickness  results.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  honey.  The  bees  have 
fully  prepared  it  for  immediate  assimilation, 
and  it  is  ready  to  be  taken  into  the  system 
without  taxing  stomach  or  kidneys.  Doctors 
frequently  order  honey  for  those  whose  di- 
gestive organs  are  too  weak  to  convert  cane 
sugar  into  grape  sugar  properly.  The  whole- 
someness  of  honey,  however,  is  not  disputed 
by  those  who  know  any  thing  about  the  prod- 
uct of  the  hive.  The  principal  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  its  substitution  for  the  sweets  usu- 
aDy  craved  by  children  is  the  apparent  lim- 
itation of  its  use.  The  child  has  an  inordi- 
nate longing  for  cakes  and  candy,  and  that 
is  not  always  satisfied  by  bread  and  honey; 
therefore,  to  take  the  place  of  cane  sugar, 


honey  must  be  proparod  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  cane  sugar.  It  must  be  made  into 
cakes  and  candies  and  other  dainties  dear  to 
the  children.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to 
supply  housekeepers  who  desire  to  substi- 
tute honey  for  cane  sugar,  in  the  diet  of  their 
children,  with  a  few  simple  recipes,  obtain- 
ed from  practical  experience,  for  making 
this  wholesome  sweet  into  a  variety  of  pleas- 
ing confections. 

A  few  suggestions  on  the  care  of  honey 
may  be  of  benefit  to  those  who  are  so  situat- 
ed that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  in  quantities. 
The  worst  place  to  store  honey,  or  even  to 
keep  it  for  a  short  time,  is  in  the  cellar  or 
any  damp  cool  place.  Honey,  when  extract- 
ed from  the  comb,  readily  absorbs  moisture, 
becoming  thin,  and  (in  time)  sour.  The  very 
best  place  to  store  honey  is  in  the  attic,  up 
next  to  the  roof,  where  it  is  hot  During 
cold  weather,  honey  that  is  kept  any  length 
of  time  hfs  a  tendency  to  granulate,  turning 
to  a  white,  semi-solid  granular  condition. 
This  is  called  ** candied  honey,"  and  it  fre- 
Quently  <' candies"  so  solid  that  it  must  be 
dug  out  of  the  bucket  with  a  knife.  It  is  a 
simple  matter,  however,  to  restore  it  to  its 
former  condition.  Place  it  in  hot  water, 
never  over  IGO**,  and  let  it  stay  until  it  has 
hquefied.  It  may  take  an  hour  or  it  may  take 
a  whole  day. 

In  the  following  recipes  quantities  are 
given  in  pints  and  pounds  because  the  suc- 
cess of  honey  recipes  depends  upon  the  right 
proportion  of  the  ingredients.  All  cups  are 
not  the  same  size,  and  do  not  hold  the  same 
quantity  of  material,  therefore  it  is  best  to 
use  a  standard  measure. 

The  simplest  honey  cake  is  the  honey  gin- 
ger-snap 

One  pint  of  honey;  U  lb.  butter;  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  ginger. 

Boil  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  allow 
it  to  get  nearly  cool.  Add  enough  flour  to 
make  a  stiff  dough,  and  roll  out  thin;  cut  in- 
to round  cakes  and  bake  quickly. 

Another  simple  cake  is  the  honey  cookey. 
The  recipe  is  given  for  a  large  quantity  be- 
cause they  win  keep  indefinitely,  and  they 
are  nice  to  have  in  me  house  all  the  time  for 
the  children  to  eat  between  meals.  If  they 
are  wanted  in  smaller  quantities  the  recipe 
can  be  reduced  a  half  or  even  one  quarter. 

One  pint  honey;  1  quart  sour  milk;  1  tea- 
spoonful  soda. 

Mix  well  together  and  add  sufficient  flour 
to  make  a  soft  dough.  Roll  moderately  thin 
and  cut  into  round  cakes.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven  to  prevent  burning. 

A  richer  cookey  is  made  by  the  addition  of 
butter  and  eggs.  One  pint  honey;  }4  pound 
butter;  4  eggs;  >^  pint  buttermilk  or  clabber- 
ed cream;  1  quart  flour;  1  teaspoonful  soda. 

Mix  the  honey  and  the  butter  and  the  eggs 
well  and  add  the  buttermilk.  Sift  in  the 
flour  and  soda,  and  mix  well.  Mix  in  enough 
flour  in  addition  to  the  quart  to  make  a  cookey 
dough  that  will  roll  out  well  without  sticking; 
cut  in  round  cakes  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

In  the  line  of  confections,  some  sugar  must 
be  used  to  make  the  honey  "  candy  ;*^  but  the 
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home-made  honey  caramel  has  the  advantage 
of  being  pure. 

One  pint  honey;  1  lb.  sugar;  scant  gill  of 
cream. 

Boil  until  it  makes  a  soft  ball  when  drop- 
ped into  water.  Stir  in  a  teaspoonful  of  va- 
niUa,  and  pour  it  into  a  shallow  buttered  pan 
to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  When 
cool  enough  to  prevent  its  sticking  to  the 
knife,  but  into  mch  squares.  If  chocolate 
caramels  are  desired,  use  a  tablespoonful  of 
melted  chocolate  instead  of  the  vanilla,  stir- 
ring it  in  just  before  pouring  into  the  butter- 
ed pan. 

To  make  honey  popcorn  balls,  boil  a  pint 
of  honey  in  an  iron  frying-pan  until  it  is  quite 
thick,  and  then  stir  in  the  popped  com. 
When  cool,  mold  into  balls. 

As  a  substitute  for  tea  or  coffee  for  children 
there  is  nothing  better  than  honey  tea— a  very 
simple  tea  made  by  adding  a  tablespoonful 
of  honey  to  a  cup  of  hot  water.  If  not  sweet 
enough  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  child,  add 
more  honey. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


BEE-KEEPING  FOR  WOMEN. 
A  New  Accession  to  the  Ranks. 


BY  MISS  MABEL  VANDERGRIF. 


WitKa  perfect  understanding  of  the  heights 
to  which  I  have  attained,  I  now  take  the  lib- 
erty, some  may  call  it  the  piesumption,  of 
introducing  myself  to  the  readers  of  Glean- 
ings as  a  California  bee-k  eper. 

A«  utely  aware  of  my  own  limitations,  I 
hasten  to  confess  that  all  I  know  as  yi  t  con- 
ce.ning  a  bee  is  thac  one  end  gathers,  or  may 
be  expecieJ  to  gather,  horn  y,  while  the  oth-. 
er  end  stinjgs,  or,  at  least,  may  be  expected 
to  do  so.  It  is  now  two  months  since  I  left 
New  York  ciiy  for  the  good  of  my  health;  and 
it  is  one  month  ago  smce,  arriving  in  Cali- 
fornia, I  immediately  became  an  apiarist  for 
my  financial  well  bemg.  A  rancher,  a  native 
son,  sold  me  three  hives.  I  was  then  advis- 
ed to  purchase  queens.  Now,  in  New  York 
city  one  may  select  from  three  brands  of  eggs 
—strictly  fresh,  fresh,  and  just  eggs.  It  now 
appears  tliat  the  California  bee-market  is 
stocked  with  three  brands  of  queens— select- 
ed, tested,  and  just  queens. 

Before  being  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
the  donkey  that  diad  of  starvation  between 
two  heaps  of  hay  because  it  could  not  make 
up' its  mmd  from  which  heap  to  take  its  first 
mouthful,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  a 
sagacious  (though  lather  profane*  French 
bee-expert.  From  the  latter  authority  I  ac- 
cepted three  Italian  tested  selected  queens. 
And  th!s  Frenchman,  probably  on  Sis  Hop- 
kins' p  inciple  that  ''it  pays  nothing  to  do 
nothing  for  nothing  for  nobody,"  accepted 
my  115.00. 

My  health  has  wonderfully  improved — 
thanks  to  the  California  climate.  Green  al- 
falfa covers  all  the  bottom  lands  of  this  val- 
ley; green  sage  brubh  covers  all  of  the  sur- 
rounding hiiJs,  and  I,  however  green  as  yet 


as  reeards  the  niceties  of  apiculture,  expect 
speedily  to  notice  an  impipvement  in  my  fi- 
nancial condition — thanks  to  my  California 
bees. 

Hope  has  been  defined  as  a  belief  in  a  fu- 
ture event,  and  the  future  event  in  which  I 
have  a  thorough  belief  is  the  advent  of  tons 
of  honey. 

Readers  of  this  publication  may  expect  to 
be  made  aware  very  soon  of  the  success  of 
Mabel  Vandergrif,  Bee-keeper. 

Escondido,  Cal. 

[We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  our  cor- 
respondent again.  We  hope  that  her  **  hope" 
will  be  a  reality.— Ed.] 


TRAVEL-STAIN. 


The  Crane  Honey-board  for  its  Preven- 
tion Means  More  Uniform  Work 
In  the  Supers. 

BY  J.  E.  CRANE. 


I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  King, 
of  Texas  (who  formerly  worked  for  Mr.  Har- 
bison ) ,  showing  that  the  style  of  honey-board 
which  was  so  nicely  Ulustrated  in  the  Dec. 
15th  issue,  page  1507,  is  no  new  thing,  since 
Mr.  Harbison  used  one  almost  or  quite  iden- 
tical, some  thirty  years  ago,  for  an  entirely 
different  purpose.  As  I  have  put  on  the 
boards  rather  late,  or  when  the  combs  were 
ready  to  seal,  their  value  for  the  purpose 
Mr.  Harbison  used  them  for  was  not  so  pro- 
nounced; still  I  have  noticed  that,  where 
these  boards  were  used,  the  supers  y/ere  fill- 
ed more  perfectlv,  especially  if  put  on  soon 
enough.  These  boards  may  prove  of  consid- 
erable value  for  this  purpose.  The  testimony 
of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Harbison,  as  to  the  bees 
storing  as  much  honey  with  such  boards  be- 
low the  supers  as  without,  is  of  value. 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  Jan.  1. 

[The  following  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  King  re- 
ferred to.— Ed.]   , 

Dear  Mr.  Crane:— Your  article  on  honey- 
boards,  page  1507,  Dec.  15,  brings  to  mind 
some  of  my  experience  over  thirty  years  ago. 
I  was  then  working  for  Mr.  J.  S.  Harbison, 
of  California,  who  was  operating  three  or 
four  thousand  colonies.  On  all  his  hives  he 
used  a  honey-board  with  no  openings  except 
on  each  side.  To  get  to  the  sections  the  bees 
had  to  pass  up  between  the  outside  comb 
and  the  side  ot  the  hive.  I  thought  he  was 
losing  honey  by  not  having  easier  access  to 
the  sections,  but  he  insisted  not.  His  object 
in  using  such  a  board  was  not  to  prevent 
travel-stain,  but  to  get  the  outside  sections 
better  fin  shed,  and  it  served  that  purpose 
perfectly.  As  you  may  know,  his  two-j)ound 
sections  were  fastened  together  with  a 
wooden  strap^  making  a  solid  box  of  eight 
sections,  and  it  was  quite  necessary  to  have 
the  end  sections  well  finished.  I  wonder  if 
he  was  not  the  real  originator  of  our  modem 
section  box.  If  he  was  not  the  first  to  use  a 
box  with  a  single  comb,  I  think  he  was  the 
first  to  give  them  the  name  of  "section  box  " 
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—a  name  quite  appropriate  to  his  box,  but 
not  to  the  box  as  now  used.       I.  A.  King. 
Derby,  Texas,  Dec.  28. 


SYMPOSIUM  ON  ALSIKE  CLOVER. 


Does  It  Cauae  Poisoning  or  Scrofula  in 
Stoai  that  Eat  Largely  of  it?    Are  White- 
nosed  Horses  More  Easily  Affected  ? 

BY  W.  W.  CASE. 


[In  our  issue  for  June  15,  p.  308,  one  of  our  Canadian 
correspondents,  Mr.  J.  L.  Bver,  of  ML  Joy.  Ontario, 
Canada,  while  assertinsr  that  he  was  a  champion  of  al- 
sike  clover  as  a  honey-plant,  yet  regretted  to  observe 
that,  in  his  locality,  it  was  decidedly  objected  to  for 
pasture  for  ordinary  stock,  the  claim  beinff  made  by 
the  farmers  that  it  poisoned  the  animals,  causing  a 
species  of  scrofula  with  running  sores.  He  further 
stated  that  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  had  seen  a 
number  of  such  cases,  a  few  of  which  ended  fatally, 
and  that  in  each  case  the  veterinarian  diaimosed  the 
trouble  as  "alsike  poisoninir."  "It  is  conceded,"  he 
went  on  to  say,  that  "  white-nof  ed  horses  are  more 
susceptible  to  this  poisoning  than  other  animals  with- 
out this  facial  mark."  In  relation  to  this,  see  what  W. 
W.  Case  has  to  say  herewith. 

In  our  footnote  we  took  occasion  to  say,  in  reply  to 
the  article  mentioned  above,  that  alsike  was  irrown 
very  largely  in  our  locality,  and  that  the  farmers  were 
so  well  pleased  with  it  that  they  were  putting  in  more 
and  more  of  it,  substituting  alsike  in  place  of  the  red 
clover,  as  the  latter  peemed  difficult  to  grow  in  many 
cases,  and  in  some  instances  the  soil  seemed  to  be 
"  clover  sick;"  that  we  were  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  farmers  in  Mr.  Byer's  locality  had  notions  that 
lacked  actual  proof,  and  we  therefore  asked  to  have  the 
subject  aired,  letting  the  truth  hit  where  it  might 

In  response  to  this  the  following  articles  have  been 
received  in  the  last  few  days.  Apparently  it  would 
seem  that  the  stock  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt  Joy.  Ontario, 
Canada,  may  be  poisoned  by  something  else.  How- 
ever that  may  be.  the  following  articles  will  bear  care- 
ful reading.— Ed.] 

I  have  read,  with  interest,  J.  L.  Byer's  ar- 
ticle, page  369,  June  15,  on  alsike  clover. 
We  introduced  alsike  clover  into  this  section 
some  thirty  years  ago;  and  while  the  clover 
has  become  thoroughly  naturalized,  almost 
as  much  so  as  the  white  clover,  we  have  vet 
to  learn  of  ill  effects  in  its  use  as  hay  or  for- 
age. In  fact,  we  know  of  no  farmers  what- 
ever who  do  not  add  it  to  their  ordinary  red 
clover  in  seeding,  and  consider  it  the  most 
valuable  part  of  tiieir  hay  crop.  Compared 
witii  .red  clover,  which  is  covered  thickly 
with  fine  pubescence,  it  is  much  less  dusty, 
and  agrees  well  with  "heavey  "  horses,  and 
is  considered  valuable  for  dairy  cattle.  Here, 
at  least,  the  bitterness  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  noticeable,  in  fact,  it  can  scarcely 
be  recc^nized,  even  when  the  attention  is 
called  to  it. 

Now,  I  think  friend  Bjrer's  statement,  that 
"it  is  much  more  injurious  to  white-nosed 
horses  than  others,**  will  eventually  clear  up 
the  mystery  of  its  hurtfulness  to  horses. 
White  spots  on  horses  are  abnormal,  and 
such  spots  are  always  found  deficient  in 
nerve  power.  Horses  always  distinguish 
between  wholesome  and  unwholesome  food 
by  nose  touch.  White-nosed  horses  are 
frequently  poisoned  by  eating  poisonous 
plants  that  a  normal-nosed  horse  at  once  re- 
jects as  unwholesome.  It  is  never  safe  to 
turn  white-nosed  horses  into  fields  contain- 
ing plants  of  the  Saint  John's-wort  family, 
as  such  horses  eat  it  and  die,  while  other 


horses,  through  **lip  touch,"  reject  it  as 
deadly.  Now,  I  think  a  competent  botanist 
would  soon  be  able  to  ferret  out  the  cause 
of  poisoning;  and  when  he  is  through,  his 
report  would  relieve  alsike  from  all  l>lame 
in  the  matter.  He  would  either  find  a  poi- 
sonous weed  ubiquitous  with  the  clover,  or 
perhaps  a  parasite  that  does  the  mischief. 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  normal  horse  rejects  it.  for  any  poison 
that  will  kill  a  white-nosed  horse  will  kill  a 
horse  with  a  nose  of  any  color  if  he  will  eat 
it,  which  he  very  rarely  if  ever  will  do; 
hence  if  alsike  clover  wiU  kUl  a  white-nosed 
horse  it  will  also  kill  any  other  horse  that 
eats  it.  I  will  say  here  that  one  of  the 
horses  fed  the  past  year  on  alsike  was  a 
**whiteface,*'  ana  he  snowed  no  bad  symp- 
toms. 

Quite  possibly  and  probably,  alsike-fields 
will  be  found  infesteci  with  St.  John's-wort 
of  some  variety,  or  possibly  a  member  of  the 
crotalkria  (pulse  family),  a  near  relative  of 
the  clover.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the 
flora  of  Ontario,  any  attempt  to  name  the 
poison,  at  this  distance,  would  be  a  mere 
guess;  but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  alsike  will  be  eventually  cleared  of  all 
suspicion. 

Why  not  get  the  Ontario  Bee-keepers*  As- 
sociation  to  get  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Canadian  government  to  tSke  up 
the  whole  question  and  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  ? 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER  THE  FARMERS  FRIEND 
IN  LANCASTER  CO..  PA. 

Alsike  Displacing  Red  Cover. 

BY  ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


There  must  be  a  great  difference,  either 
in  soil  or  climate,  between  Canada  and  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  as  the  experience  of  farmers 
in  Mr.  Byer's  vicinity  is  just  the  opposite  cf 
this  section.  Never  have  I  heara  of  stock 
being  poisoned,  either  by  the  hay  or  pasture 
of  alsike. 

Each  season  it  is  winning  new  friends  as 
well  as  holding  all  friends  of  past  seasons. 
The  farmers,  one  and  all,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  say  it  makes  a  quality  of  hay 
that  is  fine-grained,  and  greatly  liked  by  all 
stock. 

About  eight  or  ten  years  ago  red  clover 
formed  the  principal  hay  crop  of  this  coun- 
ty, in  mixture  with  timothy.  Now  nearly 
three-fourths  is  alsike,  as  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  red  clover  to  make  a  stand.  No 
one  seems  to  have  a  solution  for  the  trouble 
with  red,  so  more  alsike  is  being  sown  eacJi 
season. 

Bee-keeping  is  greatly  benefited  by  the 
change,  as  we  have  only  a  short  season  of 
fruit-bloom,  and  what  few  weeds  escape  the 
farmer's  cultivators,  to  depend  on  besides 
clover,  there  being  no  forest  trees,  neither 
elm,  linden,  nor  any  fall  flow  to  depend  on, 
as  all  lani  is  cultivated     An  old  bee-keeper. 
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possibly  75  years  old,  a  few  days  ago  said  to 
me  that  if  the  farmers  would  stop  sowing 
alsike  clover  he  would  stop  keeping  bees,  as 
he  was  never  so  sure  of  a  crop  from  red  clo- 
ver as  from  alsike,  and  when  he  did  have  a 
crop  it  was  not  as  large  as  now. 

The  seed-dealers  here  are  practically  all 
pushing  the  sale  of  alsike  seed  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  red  clover.  Some  farmers  are  trying 
alfalfa,  but  are  having  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting it  established. 

Konks,  Pa. 

#  ■  ^  ■  » 

WHITE-NOSED  COLTS  AFFECTED   »Y 
ALSKE. 


BY  GRANT  MCCORMACK. 


I  have  had  some  experience  with  alsike 
pasture.  Four  years  ago  I  had  15  acres  of 
it,  which  my  horses  and  cattle  ran  on  at  will, 
and  about  the  time  seed  started  to  form  I 
noticed  one  of  my  colts  had  a  sore  nose. 
I  thought  nothing  of  it,  and  a  few  davs  later 
I  noticed  it  was  getting  worse.  A  little  later 
another  colt  had  the  same  thing,  and  still 
another  of  them  got  it.  These  colts  were 
each  two  years  old,  and  they  all  had  ''blazed 
faces"  with  pink  on  the  nose— pink  flesh,  I 
mean.  I  called  in  a  veterinary,  and  he  pre- 
scribed for  it,  but  didn't  know  what  it  was, 
nor  did  his  prescription  do  any  good.  I  cut 
the  hay  ana  put  it  in,  as  it  was  over  a  foot 
high,  and  the  stock  still  ran  on  it.  Those 
colts  got  better  at  once,  and  in  three  weeks 
were  well,  although  one  was  the  worst  case 
I  ever  saw.  The  skin  peeled  off;  it  became 
raw  by  its  rubbing  the  nose  on  fences;  even 
its  eyes  were  swelled  shut.  Another  one 
had  its  feet  affected. 

This  year  I  have  some  more  alsike  pasture, 
and  the  colt  that  was  worst  the  first  time 
had  it  again.  I  took  her  from  the  pasture, 
and  now  the  sores  are  healed,  12  days  from 
the  time  the  sore  started.  It  seems  that  the 
only  time  it  is  harmful  is  in  the  first  crop,  in 
which  ihe  seed  is.  I  have  put  it  up  for  nay, 
and  never  had  any  trouble  at  all.  My  eleven 
other  horses,  which  do  not  have  white  noses, 
are  not  affected.  This  has  convinced  me 
that  alsike  pasture  affects  only  horses  with 
white  noses. 

Pontiac,  111.,  June  20. 

[See  the  article  by  Mr.  Case,  p.  42y.— Ed.] 

AN    OPINION     FROM    A    VETERINARY 
SURGEON   ON  ALSKE. 


BY  J.   AIKEN  HEAD. 


I  have  been  practicing  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession since  *874 — eighteen  years  in  Ontario, 
and  since  that  in  Maryland,  and  I  have  nev- 
er seen  a  case  of  poisoning  from  alsike  clo- 
ver. I  have  been  called  to  see  many  cases 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  poisoning  from 
alsike  pasture-fields,  but  have  had  dozens 
of  the  same  kind  of  cases  on  pastures  that 
never  had  alsike  clover  on  them.  Now,  I 
have  had  many  patients  which,  when  green 
food  was  cut  for  them,  would  eat  the  alsike 


clover  first,  showing  they  preferred  it  to 
other  kinds  of  grass.  I  find  from  my  expe- 
rience that  alsike  clover  makes  the  best  kmd 
of  pasture  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  ranks 
next  to  alfalfa  for  hay. 
Easton,  Md.    

ALSIKE  FOR  SHEEP. 

We  have  50  black-top  sheep  which  were 
fed  on  alsike  clover  all  of  last  winter.  They 
had  bean-pods  for  a  change,  but  they  were 
fed  no  grain,  and  the  flock  has  never  come 
out  in  such  a  healthy  condition  as  this  spring. 
They  sheared  13  lbs.  per  head.  I  put  in  a 
strong  plea  for  the  farmers  to  raise  alsike 
clover,  and  especially  those  who  have  any 
colonies  of  bees:  My  bees  were  seen  in  the 
bam  this  spring  carrying  off  the  hay  for  pol- 
len. I  think  this  speaks  well  for  alsike. 
Mason,  Mich.  W.  L.  Cheney. 

[We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  this  subject 
discussed  still  further.  Alsike  clover  is 
spreading  with  amazing  rapidity  all  over  the 
United  Suites.  We  have  been  studying  this 
question  not  a  little,  and  to  that  end  nave 
made  some  long  trips  with  an  automobile, 
starting  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan, and  going  on  south  through  Ohio.  •  We 
have  inspected  fields  and  made  general  in- 
quiries, and  we  find  that  the  acreage  of  al- 
sike is  being  increased  enormously,  largely 
for  two  reasons:  First,  the  stock  take  wefi  to 
it;  second,  it  is  an  easy  grower  as  compared 
with  ordinary  peavine  or  red  clover.  In 
some  soils,  where  either  of  the  latter  ¥rill 
not  grow  at  all^  alsike  takes  hold  readily. 

If  we  may  judge  by  observations  made 
some  ten  years  ago  in  a  similar  trip  over  the 
country  on  si  bicycle,  we  should  say  that  the 
acreage  of  alsike  had  been  increased  ten  and 
twenfy  fold.  In  perhaps  50  per  cent  of  the 
fields  we  find  alsike  and  timothy  mixed;  in 
2o  per  cent  red  clover  and  alsike;  and  in  the 
res^  alsike  pure  and  simple.  Apparency, 
the  best  results  are  secured  when  it  is  mixed 
with  some  other  hay. 

The  further  fact  that  alsike-clover  seed 
commands  such  a  high  price  goes  to  show 
that  there  must  be  a  tremendous  demand  for 
it,  and  this  demand  could  hardly  be  so  stronfl^ 
if  alsike,  either  as  a  pure  or  mixed  hay,  were 
responsible  for  the  so-called  poisoning  of  the 
stock. 

In  the  symposium  mentioned  above,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  veterinarian  Dr.  J.  Aikenhead 
says  he  has  been  practicing  the  profession 
since  1874,  and  that  during  all  this  time  he 
has  not  seen  a  case  of  poisoning  from  alsike; 
that  he  had  been  called  to  see  many  cases 
supposed  to  be  alsike  poisoning,  but  mat  he 
has  had  dozens  of  the  same  kind  of  cases  in 
pastures  that  have  never  had  alsike  clover. 
We  fe.el  quite  firmly  convinced  that,  when 
all  the /acts  are  known,  it  will  be  shown  that 
this  poisoning  is  due  to  some  other  causes; 
for  if  in  75  per  cent  of  the  localities  where 
alsike  is  grown  very  largely  there  is  no  poi* 
soning  reported,  that  stock  thrive  on  it  it 
wouldbe  a  natural  inference  that  the  trouble 
is  due  to  a  local  plant  or  local  conditioBL 
—Ed.] 
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SELLING  20.000  POUNDS  OF  HONEY  AT 

THREE  CENTS  ABOVE  THE  MARKET 

PRICE 


BY  W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


The  first  year  that  my  brother  and  myself 
produced  honey  in  Northern  Michigan  we 
sold  it  to  bottlers  and  consumers  at  8^  cents 
a  pound.  This  was  about  two  cents  above 
the  market  price.  The  advance  was  secured 
because  the  raspberry  honey  was  something 
of  a  novelty,  of  superior  quality,  and  was 
extensivelv  advertised. 

The  next  year  a  short  crop,  combined  with 
a  general  upward  tendency  in  the  price  of 
most  commodities,  enabled  us  to  sell  our 
crop  of  honey  to  the  same  class  of  customers 
at  an  advance  to  10  cents  a  pound. 

FINDING   THE    RIGHT   CUSTOMERS   THE    FIRST 
STEP. 

Last  year  (1908)  there  was  a  fair  if  net  a 
bountiful  crop  of  honey,  and  many  bottlers 
who  really  preferred  our  honey  found  it  im- 
possible to  pay  10  cents  a  pound  for  it.  Hon- 
ey nearly  or  quite  as  good  could  be  boueht  at 
from  six  to  seven  cents  per  pound.  We  ad- 
vertised our  honey  at  ten  cents,  but  orders 
were  few  and  small;  and  we  were  not  long 
in  deciding  that  some  change  must  be  made. 
Either  the  price  must  be  lowered  or  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  customers  secured.  Once  a 
man  has  tasted  the  joys  of  ten  cents  a  pound, 
they  are  relinquished  with  reluctance;  be- 
sides, we  felt  sure  there  were  men  (actual 
consumers)  to  whom  the  honey  would  be 
cheap  at  ten  cents;  but  the  difficulty  was  in 
finding  such  men  who  would  buy  in  large 
quantmes.  Heretofore  our  advertising  had 
been  confined  to  the  bee-journals;  but  we 
now  decided  to  venture  mto  a  new  field, 
such  as  might  be  reached  by  advertising  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  When  the  cost 
is  nearlv  $4.00  a  line,  the  story  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly short,  and  the  whole  effort  was 
aimed  at  inducing  the  reader  to  send  for  a 
sample  of  honey.  Here  is  the  advertisement 
that  cost  us  nearly  ^5.00  for  one  insertion 
in  that  paper. 


HONEY  irathered  from  the  blossoms 
of  the  wild  red  raspberry,  in  North- 
em  Michigan,  has  a  raspberry  fla- 
vor; shipped  in  tin  cans,  securely 
boxed,  at  ten  cents  a  pound.  Par- 
ticulars and  a  srenerous  sample  by 
mail,  ten  cents. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint  Mich. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  ADVER- 
TISING. 

Let's  analyze  it.  First,  the  word  "Honey*' 
is  printed  in  large  ^pe  to  catch  the  eye. 
Next,  there  is  the  reference  to  honey  from 
the  "wild  red  raspberry  of  Northern  Michi- 
gan." Here  is  something  of  a  novelty,  with 
a  tinge  of  romance.  "Northern  Michigan  " 
alone  calls  up  a  picture  of  vine- wound  mick- 
ets,  mossy  carpets,  and  "the  cedar's  dim 


cathedral;"  the  "wild  red  raspberry"  gives 
an  additional  touch  to  the  picture;  then  to 
have  offered  honey  gathered  from  this 
source,  honey  with  a  "raspberry  flavor, 
there  is  conjured  up  a  taste  and  a  longing 
that  can  be  satisfied  only  by  actually  tasting 
the  honey.  "  A  generous  sample  will  be  sent 
for  only  ten  cents; "  but  before  sending  for 
a  sample  the  prospective  customer  would 
like  to  know  the  price  and  how  the  honey  is 
put  up  for  shipment;  and  this  information  in 
given  in  the  advertisement. 

It  may  seem  that  undue  importanco  is  at- 
tached to  this  little  advertisement,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  scheme.  Once  a  read- 
er's interest  is  sufficiently  aroused  to  lead 
him  to  send  ten  cents  for  a  sample,  the  rigl.t 
kind  of  after-management  will  often  lead  to 
a  sale. 

GETTING  PAY  FOR  SAMPLES. 

By  the  way,  the  first  two  years  that  wc 
were  trying  to  build  up  a  mail-order  trade  in 
honey  we  offered  to  send  samples  free;  but 
this  is  a  great  country  when  things  are 
"free,"  and  we  probably  gave  away  hun- 
dreds of  samples  to  people  who  had  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  Duying.  Last  year  \v  u 
asked  ten  cents  for  a  sample,  which  just 
about  covers  the  cost,  but  offered  to  allow 
the  ten  cents  to  apply  on  the  first  order. 
Each  sample  sent  out  was  accompanied  by  a 
slip  printed  Uke  this: 


This  slip  is  good  for  ten  cents 
in  payment  for  honey  ordered  of 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson.   Flint,   Mich. 


ThiS;  too,  may  seem  like  a  small  point;  but 
the  spirit  of  fairness  and  generosity  thus  be- 
tokened arouses  in  the  prospective  customer 
a  feeling  of  friendship,  or  goodwill;  makes 
him  feel  like  saying,  "That's  the  kind  of 
man  I  like  to  patronize,"  and  it  may  even  be 
the  turning-point  that  brings  the  order. 

NEW  CUSTOMERS  MUST  BE  EDUCATED. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority 
of  the  readers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
the  public  in  general,  know  very  little  about 
bees  or  honey.  Outside  of  the  bee-keepinff 
ranks,  probably  not  more  than  one  person  in 
ten  knows  about  extracted  honey — how  it  is 
secured  and  how  it  differs  from  strained 
honey.  To  sell  to  this  class  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, all  this  must  be  explained  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  readily  understood.  In  short, 
the  getting  of  an  order  from  a  man  of  this 
class,  one  who  has  sent  for  a  sample,  dcf  ends 
largely  upon  the  kind  of  reading-matte/  that 
accompanies  the  sample.  I  wonder  if  Glean- 
ings could  make  room  for  the  subject-matter 
of  the  circular  that  we  sent  out— not  as  a 
model  of  superior  excellence,  but  as  a  sug- 
gestion for  something  better  along  tiiis  line. 
if  allowed  to  do  so,  we  will  give  the  circular 
first,  and  comment  upon  it  afterward. 
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TTIi:  lUSPBERRY  HONEV  OF  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN. 

Northern  Michigan,  the 
home  of  the  huckleberry  and 
the  speckled  trout;  where  the 
wild  deer  drinks  deep  from 
'  little  sparkling  lakes  with 
pebbly  beaches;  where  for- 
ests of  magnificent  beech  and 
maple  stretch  away  for  miles 
unbroken;  where  still  lingers 
Home  of  nature's  wildness— 
here  is  a  region  fast  becom- 
ing a  veritable  paradise  for 
the  bee-keeper.  As  the  lum- 
berman cuts  away  the  grand 
old  forests,  the  wild  red  rasp- 
berries spring  up  in  myriads, 
I  the  blossoms  of  which  fur- 
nish bee  pasture  that  is  alm- 
'  ply  incomparable.  The  hon- 
ey is  thick  and  heavy,  white  in  color,  and  has  a  deli- 
cloas  flavor  all  its  own  -^  a  flavor  that  smacks  of  the 
wild  raspberry  of  the  woods. 

A  brother  and  myself  have  five  apiaries  in  this  re- 
(rion.  he  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  business,  and 
we  are  making  a  specialty  of  producing  the  finest  ta- 
ble honey  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  The  honey  is 
not  taken  off  the  hives  until  it  is  thoroughly  ripened 
and  all  sealed  over,  thus  securing  a  product  that  is 
thick,  rich,  and  delicious  —  as  far  superior  to  ordinary 
boney  as  ripe  fruit  is  more  palatable  than  green. 

EXTRACTED   HONEY. 

This  honey  is  not  sold  in  the  comb,  bat  in  the  liquid 

form  —  "  extract- 
ed honey"  it  is 
called,  because  it 
is  thrown  out  of 
the  comb  with  a 
machine  called  a 
honey-extractor, 
herewith  shown. 
To  those  who  are 
not  bee-keepers 
I  would  explain 
that  large  frames 
filled  with  combs 
of  honey  are  ta- 
ken from  thebee- 
hives,  the  cap- 
pings  of  wax  all 
shaved  off  with  a 
long  sharp  knife, 
then  the  uncap- 
ped combs  are 
hung  in  wire- 
cloth  baskets  that 
are  made  to  re- 
volve quite  rap- 
idly inside  of  a 
large  tin  can. 
Centrifufjal  force 
ur»vi:-v' c-vTD  vr-Tno  throws  the  honcy 

HONEV  -EXTRACTOR.  f  ^^^^  ^^e  sldeS  Of 

the  combs  on  the  outside,  next  to  the  walls  of  the  can, 
where  it  runs  down  to  the  bottom,  and  is  drawn  off 
through  a  faucet.     When  the  combs  have  been  emp- 


How  packkdIfor  shipment. 

tied  on  one  side  the  baskets  are  reversed,  brineinir  the 
other  sides  out,  when  the  motion  is  airain  applied,  thus 
leaving  the  combs  entirely  empty,  to  be  returned  to 
the  hives,  where  they  are  refilled  by  the  bees.    As  the 


bees  have  no  combs  to  build,  they  can  store  more 
honey:  hence  it  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  price.  Extract- 
ed honey  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned "  strained  *'  honey,  in  which  the  combs  (bee- 
bread  and  all)  were  mashed  up.  and  hunir  in  a  muslin 
baff  before  the  fire  to  drain  or  "  strain."  Extracted 
honey  is  simply  the  pure  honey  thrown  out  of  the 
combs,  as  has  been  explained,  and  is  free  from  impu- 
rities. 

This  honey  is  put  up  in  five-irallon  square  tin  eans 
containinff  00  lbs.,  and  boxed,  either  one  or  two  in  a 
case.  The  two-can  cases  are  iron-bound  at  the  ends, 
and  we  ffuarantee  all  shipments  to  reach  their  destina- 
tion in  perfect  condition.  We  are  often  asked  if  we 
do  not  furnish  snmller  packaires.  Small  packages  are 
all  riffht  for  a  retail  trade  near  home;  but  it  would  cost 
too  much  in  proportion  to  their  value  to  ship  them 
lonff  distances.  Freisrht  on  25  lbs.  would  be  as  much 
as  on  200  lbs.  If  a  customer  does  not  care  for  as  much 
as  00  lbs.,  an  excellent  plan  is  to  get  some  acquaint- 
ance or  friend  to  Join  in  and  take  part  of  it 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint  Mich. 

Reference,  Citizens'  Commercial  and  Savinffs  Bank. 

The  foregoing  circular  was  printed  upon 
the  finest  cameo  plate  paper^  or  a  sepia  tint. 

There  was  some  little  hesitation  as  to  the 
advisability  of  using  the  portrait;  but  there 
is  quite  a  little  satisfaction  in  seeing  what 
kind  of  looking  person  you  are  patronizing. 
It  helps  to  remove  that  feeling  of  dealing 
with  a  stranger,  and  replaces  it  with  confi- 
dence and  a  feeling  ef  acquaintanceship. 

APPEALING  TO  THE  "FANCY." 

A  picture  was  given  of  one  of  the  beautiful 
little  lakes  of  Northern  Michigan,  of  the 
magnificent  forests  of  maple  thai  are  made 
to  ffive  place  to  the  raspberries,  also  of  one 
of  the  apiaries  in  the  northern  wilds.  These 
illustrations  and  the  accompanying  reading- 
matter  help  to  strengthen  in  the  reader  s 
mind  the  romantic  picture  that  he  has  al- 
ready formed  of  Northern  Michigan  and  her 
honey  resources.  This,  too,  may  seem  like 
a  small  point;  but  we  are  all  more  or  less  in- 
fluencea  in  our  purchases  by  what  might  be 
termed  "fanciful  reasons.  Honey  from 
the  wild  red  raspberries  of  Northern  Michi- 
gan is  Quite  different  from  just  ordinary 
°  honey.  *  But,  friends,  it  would  be  possible 
to  take  clover  honey,  or  basswood,  or  any 
first-class  honey,  and  by  illustration  and  de- 
scription hold  it  up  to  the  purchaser  in  a 
very  attractive  light. 

Then  by  word  and  picture  the  production 
of  extracted  honey  was  made  clear,  and  the 
manner  of  packing  it  for  shipment  was  treat- 
ed in  a  similar  manner. 

As  prices  are  likely  to  fluctuate,  they  were 
not  given  in  the  descriptive  circular,  but 
printed  separately  on  a  small  slip,  and  en- 
closed with  the  circular. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  it  might  have 
been  well  to  mention  in  the  circular;  but  we 
wished  to  avoid  confusing  customers  at  first 
with  too  many  details,  and  that  is  the  candy- 
ing of  honey;  but  here  is  what  we  did:  At- 
tached to  each  package  is  the  following 
sticker: 

In  short,  every  effort  was  made  to  please 
customers— not  only  from  a  desire  to  please, 
but  that  Uiese  customers  might  return  year 
after  year. 

We  had  about  20,000  pounds  of  hone> ,  piul 
at  least  half  of  it  was  sold  as  the  result  of 
this  one  advertisement,  and  the  proper  han- 
dling of  the  replies  that  cnme  \n  responsr 
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TAKE  NOTICE !  This  honey  wiU  candy,  or 
become  white  and  hard,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes cool,  or  cool  weather  besrins,  and  this 
candyinff  is.  in  fact,  the  best  proof  of  its  puri- 
ty. To  restore  it  to  the  liquid  form,  set  it  in 
hot  water  (not  hotter  than  you  can  bear  your 
hand  in).  To  overheat  or  boil  the  honey 
spoils  the  flavor.  When  melted,  remove  and 
cork  or  cover  a^ain.  If  sealed  up  while  quite 
hot  with  a  cork  dipped  in  melted  wax  (or 
with  the  inside  of  the  cover  waxed) ,  it  will 
usually  not  candy  affain.  When  putting  the 
bottles  in  hot  water,  place  them  on  strips  of 
wood  to  prevent  breakinir. 


The  rest  of  the  honey  was  sold  mostly  to  old 
customers,  who  used  it  largely  on  their  own 
tables;  in  short,  it  might  be  said  that  we  sold 
most  of  our  honey  at  wholesale  to  actual  con- 
sumers. In  other  words,  we  took  such  a 
course  as  to  find  customers  who  were  able 
and  willing  to  buy  h«»ney  in  large  quantities 
for  their  own  use;  in  fact,  it  was  noticeable 
that  the  or- 
ders    came 

largely  from  ^phki.  v^ 
bank  cash-  ngu^ .  U 
iers,  superin- 
tendents of 
factories,  and 
other  men  oc- 
cupying p  o- 
sitions  that 
enabled  them 
to  buy  honey 
in  large  quan- 
tities if  they 
so  desired. 

SMALLER 

PACKAGES 

NEEDED. 

If  a  scheme 
does  not  turn 
out  so  well  as 
expected,  it 
may  be  worth 
while  to  find 
out  why.  The 
knowledge 
thus  gained 
may  be  worth 
all  that  it  costs 
to  try  the 
scheme;  so 
we  took  pains 
to  find  out 
why  men  sent 
for  samples  of 
honey  and 
then  did  not 
send  in  an  or- 
der. It  was 
as  we  expect- 
ed.  There 
were  various 
reasons  giv- 
en, but  none 
worth  m  e  n  - 
tioning,  ex- 
cept that  ot 
the  sizeof  tho 
package.  Six- 


ty pounds  is  too  large  a  package  for  the 
trade  to  which  we  were  catering;  or,  rather, 
there  ought  to  be  smaller  packages.  It  is 
all  right  to  have  two  sixty-pound  cans  in  a 
case;  also  one  in  a  case;  but  there  ought  to 
be  varying  sizes  of  smaller  packages  with 
prices  according  to  the  size— the  smaller  the 
package,  the  higher,  relatively,  the  price. 

MORE  PROFIT  IN  A  MAIL-ORDER  TRADE  THAN 
IN  SELLING  TO  JOBBERS. 

Quite  a  number  have  written,  and  several 
at  the  Detroit  convention  said,  **  Hutchinson 
may  get  ten  cents  for  his  honey,  but  when 
he  comes  to  figure  up  his  cost  of  advertising 
I  doubt  if  his  honey  will  net  him  more  tiian 
if  he  had  sold  to  a  jobber  at  seven  cents." 
All  of  the  cost  of  advertising,  including  peri- 
odical, circular,  postage,  etc.,  was  less  than 
1200.  A  difference  ot  three  cents  a  pound 
on  20,000  pounds  amounts  to  1600.    In  other 
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NO.  1.— A  OUMPSE  OF  OUR  FORMER  ISLAND  HOME  IN  SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA. 

Besides  the  explanation  sriven  by  my  irood  friend  Brewer,- I^want  to  say  that  Mr.  Shumard's  cottaffe  is  a  little 
to  the  riffht.  back  under  the  trees.  The  picture  srives  you  an  excellent  irlimpse  of  the  palmettos  m  the  fore- 
ground, then  a  biff  live  oak  that  almost  covers  the  house,  and  on  the  left  one  of  the  beautiful  cedars  that  render 
the  island  especislly  attractive.  The  cedars  are  the  same  that  our  common  lead  pencils  are  made  from,  and  they 
ire  a  beautiful  tree.  Just  back  of  the  house  is  a  larsre  hollow  rubber-tree  that  does  not  show  at  all  in  the  pic- 
ture. This  robber-tree  is  so  larse  that  it  sometimes  contains  two  or  three  hens'  nests,  and  quite  a  brood  of 
chickens  have  come  out  of  it  Still  further  back,  at  the  left  of  the  picture,  is  the  little  cottaire  that  I  built  It  is 
so  much  covered  with  tropical  foliage  that  one  can  hardly  set  a  glimpse  of  it;  but  back  throuffh  the  trees  there 
is  a  little  white  spot  that  shows  the  blue  waters  of  the  ffreat  Gulf  of  Mexico.  No  wonder  they  are  a  happy  fami- 
ly, for,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  friend  Shumard  can  almost  say.— A.  I.  R. 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  •urver;  my  right  there  !•  none  to  dlppate: 
From  center  clear  round  to  the  eea  I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  ana  the  brute. 


words,  the  honey  netted  us  nine  cents  a 
pound.  Hiere  is  one  more  point  in  this  con- 
nection that  is  worthy  of  consideration;  and 
that  is,  that  our  selling  our  honey  at  ten  cents 
helped,  at  least  in  a  small  degree,  to  hold  up 
the  price.  When  some  man  objected  to  the 
price  that  was  asked,  it  was  not  without  its 
effect  to  say.  "Why,  Hutchinson  is  selling 
his  honey  right  along  at  ten  cents! " 

A  NEW  FIELD  READY  FOR  THE  HARVEST. 

We  are  satisfied  that  we  have  broken  into 
a  field  that  with  careful  cultivation,  will 
yield  bountiful  profits— a  mail-order  trade  in 
honey  direct  to  consumers.  If  our  little  ad- 
vertisement of  half  a  dozen  lines,  inserted 
once  in  a  single  publication,  led  to  the  sale 
of  more  than  10,000  pounds  of  honey  at  ten 
cents,  when  put  up  in  sixty-pound  packages, 
what  couldn  t  be  clone  with  extensive,  ^.dver- 
tising  and  honey  put  up  in  packages  suitable 
for  Qiis  trade?  The  field  is  white  for  the 
harvest 

Flint,  Mich.,  Marchy22,  1909. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  ADVERTISE  HONEY. 


BY  F.  J.  ROOT. 


Editor  Gleanings:— Is  there  any  profit  in 
raising  honey?  1  assume  there  is  or  it  would 
not  be  followed.  And  if  there  is  profit  on 
one  pound,  is  there  not  more  profit  on  two 
pounds,  providing  that  two  pounds  can  be 
sold  where  one  has  been  heretofore?  Is  it 
not  worth  while  for  the  army  of  bee-keepers 
to  use  some  better  method  than  they  have 
done  to  increase  the  consumption?  Even  if 
the  increase  be  only  25  per  cent  it  will  be 
quite  an  object.  I  sincerely  believe  that,  by 
the  use  of  a  well-directed  plan  of  campaign, 
the  per-capita  consumption  could  be  increas- 
ed 50  per  cent  in  a  few  years.  Why!  honej;  is 
practically  unknown  in  the  home  of  city 
dwellers.  They  do  not  fail  to  have  ajar  of 
jam,  but  they  do  not  know  the  merits  of  hon- 
ey. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  plans  made 
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NO.  2.~FKIEND   SHUMAKD  AND    HIS    DAUUHTEK    FLORENCE  IN  IHhlR  AFIAKY  ON    IHE    MAIN 

LAND  NEAR    OSPREY. 

By  the  way,  how  can  one  find  a  happier  combination  in  caring  for  bees,  poultry,  or  any  thlnsr  else,  than  fa- 
ther and  dauffhter?  When  I  was  on  the  island  Mr.  Shumard  and  I  both  tried  the  graftinff  business,  but  made 
bunffUnff  work  of  it;  but  after  he  explained  to  Florence  what  was  wanted  (she  was  only  17)  she  tixed  a  lot  of 
queen-cells  so  that  the  bees  accepted  the  larvae  and  filled  out  every  one  of  them.  She  has  lately  been  teaching 
school,  and  quite  successfully,  I  am  told;  but  when  she  found  that  her  father  had  never  been  able  to  gei  queens 
enough  (to  supply  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.)  in  April.  May,  and&Jnne  she  promised  this  year  to  turn  in  and  help.— 
A.  I.  R. 


whereby  the  public  might  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  delicious  product;  but  I 
know  of  no  plan  that  has  got  further  than 
the  suggestion.  In  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  name  one  method  that  has  not  been 
taken  up  by  the  fraternity;  and  an  experience 
of  25  years  in  an  advertising  office  confirms 
my  faith  in  it— the  use  of  all  trade  papers. 
My  plan  would  be  to  have  a  fund  raised  that 
would  suffice  to  keep  a  quarter-page  adver- 
tisement in  the  grocery  and  food-trade  papers 
the  year  round.  In  this  space  I  would  *  *  strike 
from  the  shoulder"  in  telling  the  retail  gro- 
cer why  he  should  make  special  effort  to  sell 
more  honey.  An  intelligent  retailer  can  ex- 
ert a  good  deal  of  influence  with  a  large 
number  of  heads  of  families,  and  he  will  ex- 
ert this  influence  if  it  is  to  his  financial  in- 
terest to  do  so.  This  advertising  matter 
should  be  written  by  somebody  who  knows 
how  to  talk  to  retailers.  It  is  a  different 
proposition  from  reaching  consumers.  There 
are,  say,  125,000  retailers  in  the  country  who 
are  worth  going  after,  and  a  good  part  of 
them— in  fact,  practically  all  of  them— can 
be  reached  by  trade  papers. 

A  fund  of  16000,  may  be  less,  will  pay  for  a 
good  space  for  a  year.  In  itself  this  is  quite 
an  amount;  but  would  it  be  burdensome  to 
bee-keepers  per  capita?  I  believe  they  would 
ere  long  see  an  increase  in  the  consumption 


of  honey  that  would  fully  justify  the  outlay, 
and  they  will  not  willingly  give  up  the  plan. 

I  wish  the  readers  of  Gleanings  and  other 
bee-papers  would  give  this  proposition  their 
consideration  and  send  in  their  opinions.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  other  staples  owe  their 
success  very  largely  to  the  grocery  and  kin- 
dred papers,  and  there  is  even  a  belter 
chance  for  honey.  Millers  are  advocating  zn 
advertising  campaign  for  flour.  They  ai-e 
seeing  their  trade  diminishing  through  the 
use  of  "patent "  Battle  Creek  breakfast  loods, 
and  feel  that  before  long  they  will  have  to 
defend  a  product  that  has  stood  the  test  of 
generations.  And  to  what  is  the  popularity 
of  "patent"  foods  due?  almost  altogether  to 
printers'  ink. 

Summing  up,  for  six  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  125,000  reliable  retailers  can  be  reached 
ewerv  week!  Figure  it  out.  You  have  a  big 
lot  or  desirable  publicity  for  very  little  money 
per  bee-keeper,  and  his  contnbution  is  not 
asked  "all  in  a  gob."  He  spreads  it  over  12 
months.    Is  it  worth  thinking  about? 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

P These  suggestions  are  worthy  of  the  care- 
consideration  of  honey-producers.  Mr. 
Root  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 
the  advertising  field  in  connection  witn  vari- 
our  trade  papers  ip  New  York,  especially  the 
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American  Grocer,  and  his  experiencer.would 
naturally  lead  him  to  pretty  correct  conclu- 
sions. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  has  in  mind  a  plan 
not  unlike  tilie  one  proposed  by  the  Honey- 
producers'  League  several  vears  ago.  It  is 
also  sunHar  in  idea  to  that  ox  the  Pineapple- 
growers'  Association  of  Hawaii,  and  the  vari- 
ous ftruit  associations  of  California. — Ed.] 


SOME    GLIMPSES    FROM  A.   L   ROOTS 

FORMER  "ISLAND  HOMF*  IN  SOUTH- 

¥nEST  FLORIDA. 


BY  M.  L.  BREWER. 


When  old  Boreas  begins  to  get  in  his  work 
in  earnest,  then  it  is  that  our  thoughts  turn 
to  a  vacation  trip— one  that  will  get  us  below 
the  frost-line,  where  natiu'e  has  been  lavish 
in  her  handiwork,  and  old  father  Time  has 
lent  a  hand  to  add  to  the  beauties.  If  you 
have  never  enjoyed  a  trip  of  this  kind  you 
should  begin  planning  now  for  the  coming 
winter,  and,  to  our  mind,  there  is  no  better 

{)lace  than  the  southwest  coast  of  Florida,  be- 
ow  the  Manatee  River  along  "sunny  Sara- 
sota Bay,"  with  her  almost  endless  number 
of  keys,  where  nature  has  seemingly  literal- 
ly tried  to  cram  them  with  all  that  will  thrive 
in  a  semi-tropical  climate.  In  such  sur- 
roundings we  find  many  winter  homes  of 
northern  people,  as  well  as  those  who  make 
their  permanent  home  there. 

Among  the  many 
hospitable  homes  that 
we  might  mention,  the 
one  tluit  we  will  give 
space  to  to-day  is  *^  Is- 
land Home,"  where 
genuine  old  hospitali- 
tfj  friendship,  and 
Christian  fellowship 
are  what  greet  the 
wayfarer  who  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  make 
it  his  stopping-place. 
One  mile  across  the 
bay  from  the  main  land 
it  is  to  be  found,  and 
is  the  home  of  the 
Shumard  family,  where 
they  are  seemingly  on 
a  little  continent  of 
their  own,  as  they  are 
the  only  ones  on  that 
key  for  miles.  Mr. 
Shumard  is  one  of  the 
progressive  bee-keep- 
ers, and  has  worked  at 
it  with  such  success 
and  enthusiasm  that 
tiie  whole  family  have 
caught  the  fever,  and 
this  spring  his  sons, 
Jesse  and  Orville.  as 
well  as  the  son-in-law, 
Mr.  McAuley,  have 
each  located  an  out- 
apiary,  so  that  they 


have  the  mainland  shore  territory  •'now  oc- 
cupied for  several  miles  along  the  bay  front 
with  their  stocks.  Mr.  Shumard  not  only 
keeps  bees,  but  he  also  tries  with  all  his 
powers  to  keep  the  lamp  of  Christianity 
burning  in  his  immediate  community,  and 
now  is  at  the  head  of  a  very  prosperous  Sun- 
day-school where,  he  lately  tells  me,  the 
people  are  showing  their  interest  by  con- 
tributing well  for  supplies  and  an  organ, 
that  they  may  have  an  the  best  that  can  be 
had  out  of  it;  and  may  the  Lord's  blessing  be 
with  them  in  the  work. 

March  12,  as  we  were  sitting  on  the  upper 
veranda  at  our  rooms  in  Sarasota,  on  looking 
out  the  familiar  form  of  Jesse  Shumard  was 
seen  coming  our  way,  and  delivered  the 
message  that  the  folks  sent  to  us,  to  '*come 
home  with  him.  Even  if  it  was  a  short  no- 
tice for  us,  we  were  soon  in  his  gasoline- 
launch  speeding  down  the  beautiful  bav,  and 
enjoying  every  inch  of  the  ride  in  the  balmy 
evening  air.  The  gloomy  shades  of  night 
found  us  on  the  wav,  but  we  made  port  safe- 
ly with  our  pilot  at  the  wheel,  and  were  soon 
enjoying  all  the  hospitality  that  could  be  lav- 
ishea  upon  us;  ana,  by  the  way,  that  was  a 
meeting  of  some  former  friends  we  had  not 
met  before  in  thirty-seven  years,  so  there  was 
plenty  to  rehearse. 

After  a  good  night's  rest,  all  were  astir 
early,  for  work  with  the  bees  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  and  in  that  clime,  is  pressing. 
The  work  planned  was  grafting  queen-cells; 


NO.  3.— HONEY-HOUSE  BUILT  OVER  THE  WATER. 
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NO.  4.— THE    FISH    THAT    BKO.    §HUMARD    CAUGHT    IH    \}4    HOURS. 

This  represents  a  strincr  of  fish  that  Mr.  Shumard  cauffht  while  sittinir  on  the  wharf, 
or.  you  mifirht  almost  say,  in  the  dooryard  of  the  island  home. 

and  while  we  are  unable  to  give  you  real 


glimpses  of  the  actual  work  of  grafting  we 
are  fortunate  in  that  we  can  give  some  of  the 
glimpses  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  The 
out-apiary  is  more  tnan  a  mile  inland  across 
the  bay,  so  picture  No.  1  will  give  you  a  good 
shore  view,  as  preparation  was  being  made 
for  the  dav's  start— not  all  for  the  apiary,  but 
to  their  different  ways  for  the  time.  Mr. 
Shumard  will  be  noticed  with  the  wheelbar- 
row loaded  with  empty  hives  for  the  lighter, 
to  be  taken  across  to  the  outyard  for  use  in 
s warming-time.  Mr.  McAuly  is  in  the  lighter 
with  baby  Ruth,  and,  by  the  way,  she  is  the 
only  baby  on  the  key,  and  the  only  one  born 
on  the  key,  so  far  as  known.  Clara  and 
Flossie  are  in  their  row-boat  ready  for  school, 
as  they  have  to  run  across  to  the  main  land 
for  such  privileges,  and  are  both  experts 
with  oars  as  well  as  at  swimming.  The  oth- 
ers are    Mrs.   Shumard,   Mrs.  Smith,   Mrs. 


Brewer,  and 
Mrs.McAuley. 
who  are  just 

going  over  to 
le  store  in 
the  larger 
row-boat. 
And,  by  the 
way,  it  is  not 
best  to  just 
t:el:i  all  the 
very  pleasant 
things  of  life 
and  leave  the 
rest  all  out,  so 
we  shall  have 
to  record  the 
mishaps  as 
well. 

As  the  la- 
dies returned 
from  the 
stare,  and 
were  making 
a  landing  at 
the  wharf, 
Mrs.  Smith, 
not  being 
used  to  boats 
and  wharfs, 
and  their  hab- 
i t  of  some- 
times parting, 
allowed  that 
to  happen 
while  sne  at- 
tempted to  fill 
the  space  be- 
tween,  in 
something 
like  four  feet 
of  water,  but 
with  no  worse 
results  than  a 
bad  scare  and 
a  thorough 
soakinjz,  and 
was  afl  right 
after  a  rest  of 
,„    ,  a   few    hours 

We  have  no  record  of  this  event. 


in  bed ^ 

but  will  pass  on  to  where  the  writer,  NIr. 
Shumard,  and  Miss  Florence  spent  the  fore- 
noon with  the  bees.  First  some  royal  jelly 
was  taken  from  the  home  yard,  which  can 
be  seen  in  the  shore  view. 

The  outyard  is  located  in  an  ideal  spot  a 
mile  or  more  from  any  habitation,  on  the 
banks  of  the  creek,  and  just  where  it  makes 
a  short  bend,  forming  a  little  cape,  as  it  were 
with  steep  banks— in  fact,  where  the  landing 
is  made  with  the  boat  the  bank  is  almost  pe^ 
pendicular,  and  there  is  a  pulley-hoist  to  lift 
the  hives  to  the  shore,  and  lower  the  honey 
to  the  boat  to  be  taken  home.  At  the  oppo- 
site side  there  is  a  hammock,  or  mw^y 
strip,  so  It  is  well  protected  from  roamine 
stock.  1  was  sorry  that  this  part  of  the  creek 
could  not  show  in  the  picture,  but  it  se^mld 
impossible  Picture  T^o.  2  is  Mr.  ShS^S^ 
ana  daughter  Florence,  who  does  his  ^X 
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ing  for  him,  as  her  hands  and  nerves  are 
l>etter  adapted  to  such  work  than  others  that 
are  unsteady  by  years  of  toil.  I  wish  read- 
•ers  of  Gleanings  could  all  see  this  little  api- 
ary, located  in  the  pine  woods,  where  the 
:8aw  palmetto  is  the  source  of  supply,  and 
where  Mr.  S.  harvested  over  6000  lbs.  last 
^ear.  Just  back  of  them  will  be  observed 
\ie  little  palmetto  shack  where  the  work  is 
all  done,  away  from  the  prowling  bees,  and 
where  Miss  Florence  transferred  165  larvae 
to  queen-cell  cups — a  process  of  which  Hu- 
ber  was  the  inventor,  as  I  understand  it. 
We  had  a  good  forenoon's  work;  and  while 
Miss  Florence  was  grafting,  Mr.  S.  and  the 
writer  were  removmg  surplus  honey  and 
ahaking  some  bees  to  Sike  home  to  form  nu- 
-clei  as  well  as  getting  proper  larvse  for  her 
•work. 

By  the  way,  I  think  that  Mr.  S.  is  the  best 
•located  for  pure  mating  of  queens  of  any  one 
that  I  have  ever  met  with,  as  his  own  bees 
are  all  that  are  on  the  key,  and  he  can  select 
his  drones  to  suit  himself;  and  before  queen- 
<:ells  are  hatch^  they  are  all  at  the  home  or 
queen  yard,  so  there  is  a  very  small  chance 
for  mismating. 

At  the  home,  Mr.  S.  has  built  a  two-story 
honey-house  at  the  end  of  the  wharf,  so  that 
he  can  run  alongside  the  house  and  draw  the 
honey,  by  pulley,  to  the  upper  story  for  stor- 
age, as  w^  as  to  have  it  handv  to  lower 
me  boat  to  go  to  market,  and  he  and  the 
aons  hope  to  nil  it  soon  to  the  capacity  with 
their  own  stocks.  The  lower  room  is  for 
l^eneral  storage.  Can  any  one  else  report  a 
noney-storafle  over  the  water? 

Picture  No.  3  gives  a  view  of  the  wharf 
and  honey-house.  It  was  ours  to  sample  a 
^gallon  of  that  palmetto  honey  from  this  apia- 
ry whfle  we  were  in  the  South,  by  the  court- 
esy of  Bro.  S.,  and  it  was  excellent 

Whfle  I  am  aware  that  Gleanings  devotes 
most  of  its  space  to  bees,  yet  it  has  other 
home  interests;  and  whfle  at "  Island  Home, " 
although  bees  are  the  j>rineipal  thought,  at 
spare  nmes  the  sons  fish  for  the  markets. 
In  the  afternoon,  after  we  had  returned 
Irom  the  outyard  we  sat  on  the  wharf  at  the 
honey-house  about  an  hour  and  a  half;  and 
picture  No.  4  wiU  show  what  the  writer  did 
^with  rod  and  reel;  so  you  see  that  fish  also 
are  handy  and  plentiful. 

Sunday  dawned  bright  and  clear,  and  after 
noon  we  aU  took  to  the  launch  and  went  to 
the  Sunday-school.  Monday  Jesse  pUoted 
us  to  our  quarters  after  one  of  the  pieasant 
side  trips  of  the  season. 

Philo,  Illinois. 

Well,  friends,  I  do  not  know  what  you 
think  about  it,  but  I  am  a  good  deal  interest- 
ed in  that  Sundav-school  where  they  have 
just  clubbed  together  and  bought  an  organ; 
and  as  the  same  mail  that  brought  the  photos 
and  letters  idso  brought  a  lener  from  our 
good  friend  Shumard,  I  will  give  his  letter 
right  here. — A.  I.  R. 

Friend  Root: — Our  bee*  have  not  done  as  well  as  last 
yetr,  althoui^  we  have,  to  date,  taken  3000  lbs.,  and 
ttiink  there  is  another  thousand  in  sifrht.  We  shall  all 
b«  triad  to  welcome  you  and  Mrs.  Root  back  to  our 


island  home  next  winter,  and  hope  nothing  will  pre- 
vent your  cominff.  I  am  sorry  I  have  had  such  poor 
success  in  raising  queens;  but  bees  on  the  island  did 
very  poorly  this  spring— too  much  cold  west  wind 
sweepinff  over  the  ffulf.  I  think  they  crossed  the  bay 
ahead  of  the  wind  and  could  not  set  back.  I  have 
thought  of  trying  turkeys  on  the  key.  but  could  not 
get  to  it  this  spring. 

Our  litUe  Sunday-school  at  our  schoolhouse,  organ- 
ized two  months  ago.  has  an  attendance  of  40  to  00. 
The  young  people  are  taking  good  interest— bought  a 
160.00  chapel  organ,  and  have  18.00  in  the  treasury  for 
supplies.  I.  T.  SHUlfARD. 

Osprey,  Fla..  May  31. 


^  «  ♦ 


CARPENTRY  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 


Selecting  a  Hlve»  ¥^th  a  Digresalon  on 
Comb  and  Extracted  Honey  Production; 
No  Economy  in  Home-made  Hives. 


BY  F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 


Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  at  the  very 
beginning  that  1  am  not  advising  anybody  to 
nuuce  his  own  hives.  I  made  25  last  sununer 
because  I  had  to,  and  I  think  I  made  a  fairly 
good  job;  but  after  the  experience  I  am  not 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  repeating.  I  kept 
close  track  of  the  cost  of  every  detail,  and  I 
feel  I  can  not  start  this  article  Setter  tnan  by 
setting  for^  at  length  what  I  paid  for  the 
matenal.  My  own  labor  is  not  charged  in 
the  bill  at  all.  As  it  will  be  interesnng  to 
compare  the  cost  with  first-class  goods  of 
factory  make  I  append  an  esjtimate  compiled 
from  a  catalog  of  one  of  the  leading  houses; 
and  since  I  made  up  quite  a  number  it  is  only 
fair  to  quote  the  catalog  quantity  prices. 


Cost  of  material  used  in 
Bialdng  a  two-story  di- 
visible hive. 

Bottom-board 20 

2bodies 20 

10  frames 82 

2foUowert 06 

1  super  cover 15 

1  cover 18 


Total. 


Cataloff  price  for  two-cto- 
nr  divisible  hive  in  the 
flat 

Bottom-board 20 

2bodle8 42 

10  frames S2 

2  followers 14 

1  super  cover 14 

1  cover 80 


tl.K  Total 11.62 


The  lumber  was  procured  at  the  mill,  and 
assurance  was  given  that  it  was  well  dried; 
but,  although  it  was  bought  at  a  season  when 
every  thing  was  as  dry  as  a  bone.  I  found 
that  it  shrunk  decidedly  in  use  so  tnat  there 
was  a  decided  gap  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  hive  in  niany  cases;  in  fact,  I  suspect 
some  of  the  bodies  may  have  to  be  discarded, 
while  o&ers  will  provide  a  job  at  planing. 
So  the  wastage,  when  taken  mto  considera- 
tion, will  addto  the  cost  of  the  bodies  fit  to 
use. 

Later  on  in  the  season  I  had  a  dozen  divi- 
sions cut  out  by  a  cabinet-maker  from  kiln- 
dried  spruce  as  an  experiment,  so  that  I 
might  learn  how  this  kind  of  lumber  would 
stand  our  rainy  winter  season.  These  cost 
me  35  cts.  each;  and  if  1  substitute  them  in 
my  first  estimate  the  total  cost  of  the  hive 
will  be  $1.60.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  sin- 
gle division  from  the  factory  costs  me  in 
Victoria  just  35  cts.,  this  including,  of  course, 
freight  and  customs  duty.  There  is  simply 
no  comparison  possible  Between  the  quality 
of  the  goods. 
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The  frames  were  of  the  simplest  possible 
design,  being  made  of  lumber  }%xH  through- 
out; yet  even  when  the  lumber  was  bought 
in  16-foot  strips,  1000  lineal  feet  at  a  time, 
they  cost  the  same  as  finely  made  factory 
goods.  Freight  and  duty  added,  factory 
frames  cost  in  Victoria  a  trifle  under  3  cts. 

Were  I  to  add  the  value  of  my  own  labor 
in  making  the  hive  parts  (and  for  a  fair  com- 
parison this  should  be  done)  I  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  emphatically 
does  not  pay,  either  from  a  monetary  or  bee- 
keeping standpoint,  to  make  one's  hives  ex- 
cepting in  a  case  of  necessity,  such  as  was 
mine  in  June,  1908.  I  will  go  further,  and 
say  that  cutting  out  lumber  for  a  hive  is  not 
a  job  that  the  average  planine-mill  is  fitted 
to  tackle.  My  expenence  emphatically  sug- 
gests it  is  rather  within  the  domain  of  a  cabi- 
netmaker. So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  average 
employee  in  a  planing-mill  is  not  a  skilled 
workman.  He  is  only  an  ordinary  laborer, 
and  does  not  feel  the  necessitv  of  accuracy, 
which  is  part  of  the  training  of  such  a  crafts- 
man as  a  cabinetmaker. 

After  this  brief  statement  of  cold  facts  I 
will  proceed  to  tell  how  I  set  about  making  a 
lot  or  hives  so  that  anybody  wishing  to  ex- 

{)eriment  along  that  line  may  do  so  with  the 
east  possible  trouble. 

Let  it  be  understood  I  am  located  on  the 
very  outposts  of  civilization,  that  not  one 
hive  in  my  purchase  was  of  standard  Lang- 
stroth  size,  and  that,  therefore,  I  had  to  work 
out  dimensions  of  every  kind  for  myself.  In 
addition  I  had  various  factors  in  my  own  case 
I  wanted  to  consider,  and  felt  it  would  be 
wise  to  modify  the  hive  construction  accord- 
ingly. I  will  state  some  of  these  factors,  as 
they  may  be  of  interest  to  others. 

COMB  OR  EXTRACTED    HONEY  —  WHICH?  THE 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ratio  between  the 
price  of  extracted  and  comb  honey  in  this 
city  convinced  me  the  former  was  more  prof- 
itable to  produce.  I  am  not  going  to  enlarge 
at  length  on  this  perennial  problem  of  the 
bee-keeper  as  to  which  form  of  honey  pro- 
duction will  pay  him  better,  because,  from 
my  point  of  view,  the  question  was  practical- 
ly settled  in  a  general  way  Ipng  ago.  The 
one  pays  just  as  well  as  the  other.  Foryears 
I  have  been  interested  in  political  economy, 
and  have  learned  that  the  value  of  an  article 
is  determined  by  the  amount  of  average  labor 
necessary  f.-r  its  production.  Generally 
speaking,  the  value  and  selling  price  agree. 
Occasionally  the  operation  of  tlie  law  ofsup- 
ply  and  demand  will  cause  a  divergence  in 
one  direction  in  one  place,  but  there  will  be 
a  compensating  divergence  somewhere  else 
to  eiualize  the  first.  So,  broadly  speaking, 
so  far  as  the  question  of  remuneration  is  con- 
cerned the  average  bee-kt  eper  need  not  lose 
sleep  worrying  as  to  which  form  of  honey 
production  win  be  the  more  profitable  for 
nim.  In  a  series  of  years  the  one  will  be  as 
ood  as  the  other.  If  he  be  far  from  markets 
e  must  consider  the  risks  of  transportation, 
which,  of  course,  is  more  hazardous  in  the 


f 


case  of  comb  honey.  But  outside  of  such 
considerations  &e  average  bee-keeper  may 
rest  assured  that,  no  matter  what  the  form 
of  production,  all  he  will  get  for  his  labor, 
one  year  with  another,  wiU  be  just  what  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  him  at  the  standard  of 
living  enjoyed  by  the  class  of  the  community 
to  which  he  belongs— that  of  a  fairly  skilled 
workman. 

In  discussions  on  this  subject  in  the  bee- 
journals,  great  stress  is  always  laid  on  the 
necessary  amount  of  bee  labor;  but  political 
economy  does  not  recognize  such.  It  con- 
cerns itself  with  human  labor  only.  Bee- 
keepers interested  in  this  problem  might 
with  advantage  study  the  quotation  of  mar- 
ket prices  in  the  journals,  and  figure  out  for 
themselves  the  ratio  between  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey.  It  will  be  found  to  be  con- 
stant within  certains  limits.  On  account  of 
market  conditions  here  (largely  geographi- 
cal, to  a  smaller  extent  local) ,  the  proportion 
of  prices  appears  to  me  to  be  in  favor  of  the 

Froduction  of  extracted  honey,  and  therefore 
am  preparing  for  that  form. 

Ere  I  leave  the  subject  of  remumration, 
let  me  point  out  that  the  principles  stated 
show  why  there  is  no  fortune  to  be  made  in 
bee-keeping.  It  is  practically  a  one-man 
business,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
exploit  human  labor  by  the  wages  system. 
A  bee-keeper  is  not  a  capitalist.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  paid  out  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 
buy  himself  a  steady  job.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  exploited,  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wholesale  and  retail  price  of  his 
commodity  readily  shows. 

Next,  I  have  a  decided  aversion  to  lifting 
heavy  weights,  for  physical  reasons.  I  had 
the  choice  of  two  systems  of  working— either . 
use  a  large  hive,  a  la  Dadant,  and  never  lift, 
or  adopt  the  divisible  hive  with  the  lighter 
weight  to  handle — not  to  exceed  40  lbs.  at 
the  most.  I  chose  the  divisible  hive,  because, 
if  experience  ultimately  decided  against  it, 
the  divisions  would  always  be  available  as 
supers. 

Simplicity  appeals  very  strongly  to  me,  and 
the  thought  of  a  perfectly  interchangeable 
system  of  hive-bodies  was  too  alluring  to  be 
resisted— no  need  to  worry  about  having  on 
hand  a  proper  proportion  of  bodies  and  su- 
pers; any  ciivision  can  be  used  for  either  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  My  an- 
tipathy to  heavy  weights  would  compel  a 
shallow  super  in  any  case,  and  so  would  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  next  paragraph. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
at  least  that  part  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
extending  from  the  Northern  California  line 
to  British  Columbia,  are  peculiar  in  this,  that 
there  is  always  a  decided  drop  in  the  tem- 
perature after  sundown.  For  instance,  in 
Med  ford  in  the  summer  a  drop  of  30  degrees 
occurs  between  8  p.m.  and  11  p.m.,  wtme  in 
Victoria  it  is  about  25  degrees.  During  the 
honey-flowthe  night  temperature  in  Souuem 
Oregon  will  be  ordinarily  from  60  to  70  de- 
grees, while  in  Victoria  it  is  from  50  to  54  de- 
grees. Bee-keepers  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  right  here  is  a  very  interesting  problem 
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in  hive  construction  and  handling,  nor  will 
they  wonder  when  I  assure  them  that  I  have 
dven  long  hours  of  thought  to  it,  and  that  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  have  in  any  wise  arrived 
at  a  solution.  Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced 
—it  will  be  wisdom,  with  such  conditions,  to 
use  a  shallow  super  in  preference  to  a  deep 
one,  as  it  will  be  so  much  easier  for  the  bees 
to  make  and  keep  it  warm. 

The  hive  of  my  choice,  then,  is  the  divisible 
hive  built  up  by  divisions  called  **  dovetailed 
supers  for  extracted  honey.  *  *  It  is  5  M  inches 
deep,  with  Hoffman  extracting-frames  of  5H 
inches  depth.  I  have  adopted  the  eight- 
frame  size. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  problem  of 
night  temperature  is  always  with  me,  so  the 
cover-board  I  adopted  was  dictated  principal- 
ly by  this  consideration,  the  idea  bemg  to  re- 
tain the  heat.  At  present  I  am  using  an  oil- 
cloth quilt,  and  above  that  a  super  cover  on 
which  is  nailed  a  strip  of  H-inch  wood  all 
round  the  edge.  The  cover  proper  rests  on 
this  strip,  the  idea  being  to  have  an  air-space 
between  the  two  covers  and  so  prevent  radi- 
ation. Last  of  all,  the  cap  form  of  cover  was 
chosen,  the  side  pieces  being  1^  inches  deep, 
so  that  there  would  be  kept  out  the  strong 
winds  that  are  common  here,  especially  in 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  also  wa- 
ter from  the  rains  during  the  same  seasons. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  I  have 
done  the  best  possible  with  the  cover  prob- 
lem in  this  chmate,  and  am  almost  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  pay  to  have  a  cap  that 
will  protect  the  junction  of  the  two  divisions. 
I  shall  probably  experiment  in  1909  along 
that  line,  using  side  pieces  about  8  inches 
deep. 

In  the  matter  of  bottom-boards  I  followed 
Dr.  Miller,  and  so  use  a  1^-inch  rim  on  three 
sides.  The  entrance  is  closed  by  an  entrance- 
block  on  which  two  sizes  of  apertures  are 
cut  For  feeding  I  use  a  tin  tray  that  fits 
snugly  in  the  board,  as  reconmienaed  by  Mr. 
Hand  in  his  interesting  series  of  articles. 
Feeding  by  this  system  is  very  expeditious, 
and  I  certainly  prefer  it  to  giving  the  syrup 
from  above. 

To  be  continued. 


EXTRACTED-HONEY  PRODUCTION. 


How  to  Take  Care  of  the  Honey  as  It  Runa 
trom  the  Extractor;  How  to  Prevent  It 
from  Running  over  on  the  Floor. 

BY  E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 


Cari  H.  Hanson,  p.  1439,  Dec.  1,  1908,  tells 
of  his  method  of  handling  honey  from  the  ex- 
tractor. This  article  reminded  me  of  our 
honey-house  in  Charlevoix  Co.  A  frame 
dwelUnghouse  18X26  feet  was  bought.  The 
partitions  were  removed  and .  the  ceUing 
raised  imtil  the  room  was  about  9  feet  high. 
The  windows  were  removed  on  both  sides, 
and  6-f t  shop  windows  substituted  and  cov- 
ered with  wire  screen  on  the  outside.  Board 
shutters  for  each  window  were  made  to  fit 
on  tile  inside  to  keep  out  the  storm.    The  . 


whole  interior  of  the  buUding  was  covered 
with  tarred  paper  to  prevent  robber  bees 
from  getting  m. 

At  one  end  of  the  building  toward  the  bee- 
yard,  a  3-ft.  door  was  placed  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  middle  of  the  end-wall.  At  one 
side  of  the  door  at  the  front  of  the  building 
a  space  of  flooring  4  x  7  f t.  was  removed,  and 
the  soil  dug  out  to  the  desired  dei)th.  We 
used  this  pit  for  handling  the  honey  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  descnbed  by  Mr.  Hanson, 
only  our  honey  ran  from  the  extractor  into  a 
strainer-tank  with  a  gate  near  the  bottom. 
From  this  gate  it  ran  into  60-pound  cans, 
which  cans,  one  by  one,  were  set  on  a  Cove- 
you  automatic  scale  that  weighed  the  honey, 
shut  off  the  gate  when  the  can  was  full,  and 
rang  an  electric  bell  until  some  one  removed 
the  full  can  and  put  an  empty  one  in  its 
place. 

I  bought  a  yard  of  bees  25  years  ago,  which 
was  fitted  up  for  extracted-honey  production. 
Before  this  I  had  always  run  for  comb  hon- 
ey; and  when  I  bought  this  yard  I  worked 
the  colonies  ilT  the  same  way  that  they  had 
been  worked  before  for  extracted  honey  by 
another  party.  During  extracting,  the  hon- 
ey was  run  from  the  extractor  into  tin  sap- 
buckets  and  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  in 
the  morning  it  was  skimmed  with  a  large 
spoon,  and  then  emptied  into  a  600-pound 
tank  which  had  a  gate  near  the  bottom. 
There  were  two  of  these  tanks.  The  follow- 
ing morning  the  honey  in  the  tank  was  skim- 
med and  drawn  out  into  60-pound  cans.  The 
buckets  were  used  one  season,  but  at  the 
end  of  this  time  we  concluded  that  the  honey 
had  been  handled  more  than  necessary.  For 
a  good  many  years  after  that  we  emptied  the 
honey  from  the  pails  directly  into  the  large 
tank  and  allowed  it  to  stand  over  night,  then 
skimmed  it  and  ran  it  into  cans.  This  saved 
one  handling,  and  we  found  the  honey  was 
equal  in  every  respect  to  -that  which  had 
been  handled  twice  by  means  of  the  sap- 
buckets. 

Since  that  time  our  honey  has  been  han- 
dled as  previously  explained,  butput  into 
the  cans  as  fast  as  extracted.  This  does 
away  with  a  good  deal  of  the  labor.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Hanson  that  pails  for  handling  the 
honey  from  the  extractor  are  not  very  satis- 
factory; but  I  presume  that  four-fifths  of  the 
extracted  honey  is  still  handled  in  that  way. 

The  editor  says  that  the  trouble  with  run- 
ning the  honey  direct  into  a  pail  from  the  ex- 
tractor is  that  one  is  likely  to  forget  and  let 
it  run  over  and  waste.  There  is  not  a  bit  of 
danger  here,  Mr.  Editor,  as  I  have  told  in 
Gleanings  before.  Allow  the  extractor  to 
fill  with  honey  until  the  revolving  baskets 
begin  to  swim  in  the  honey.  Then  set  the 
pan  under  the  gate,  lift  the  handle  of  the 
gate  and  hold  it  up  until  the  pail  is  full.  With 
the  large  gates  now  put  on  extractors,  and 
with  warm  honey,  a  pail  will  fill  in  aI»out 
one-fourth  of  a  minute.  Now  empty  the  pail 
into  the  tank,  leaving  it  turned  upside  down 
to  drain  until  the  exn^actor  nee«fs  emptying 
again.  We  have  bn^n  all  through  the  trou- 
bles which  follow  when  the  extractor  is  run 
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with  the  gate  open  all  the  time.    It  is  a  poor 
and  expensive  way  simply  to  close  the  gate 
when  a  full  pail  is  exchanged  for  an  empty 
one.    The  other  way  is  much  better. 
Remus,  Mich. 

[Keeping  the  extractor  gate  closed  a  part 
of  the  tme,  and  opening  the  same  when  it  is 
desired  to  draw  on  the  honey,  solves  the  dif- 
ficulty of  honey  runninjg  over  and  wasting, 
{)roviding  there  is  a  little  extra  capacity  be- 
ow  the  extractor  reel.— Ed.] 


EUROPEAN    AND    AMERICAN    BASS- 
WOODS. 


Different  Time  of  Blooming,  etc 

BY  W.  J.  GREEN, 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Mr,  A.  I.  Root:— I  have  never  seen  men- 
tion, in  any  publication,  of  the  fact  that  the 
European  and  American  basswoods  bloom 
at  different  times  during  the  season.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  an  important  matter  for 
bee-keepers  to  consider.  The  American 
basswood  blooms  earlier  than  the  European 
by  at  least  ten  day^.  About  the  time  the 
Ainerican  basswood  begins  to  go  out  of 
bloom,  or  a  little  later,  the  European  com- 
mences, thus  extending  the  season.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  European  is  more  pro- 
lific in  bloom  than  the  American,  and  I  think 
that  the  tree  begins  to  bloom  at  an  earlier 
age.  The  European  basswood  begins  to 
bloom  at  from  five  to  eight  vears  of  age,  and, 
being  of  quite  rapid  growth,  it  soon  makes 
a  tree  of  considerable  size.  In  appearance 
the  European  basswood  is  rather  more  sym- 
metrical than  the  American,  and  is  somewhat 
pendulous  in  habit  It  is  a  handsome  tree 
for  a  lawn,  and  makes  a  good  tree  for  a 
windbreak.  It  is  more  plentiful  in  the  nur- 
series than  the  American,  but  the  two  are 
usuaUy  sold  at  about  the  same  price.  Small 
trees  can  be  bought  ^uite  reasonably  at  any 
of  the  large  nurseries.  The  basswood  to 
which  I  refer  is  usuaUy  called  the  small- 
leaved  European  linden.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  unden  aside  from  the  European 
and  American,  but  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  note  the  time  of  blooming  of  each. 

It  would  be  quite  possible  to  select  a  very 
early-blooming  American  basswood  and  a 
very  late  European,  thus  extending  the  sea- 
son still  more.  If  bee-keepers  would  give  a 
little  attention  to  this  matter  they  might  be 
able  to  lengthen  out  the  season  several  days; 
but  it  would  be  necessary,  when  trees  of  an 
earlier-blooming  and  later-blooming  habit 
were  found,  to  propagate  by  budding  or 
grafting,  which  is  not  a  difficult  process  in 
the  case  of  the  linden. 

If  anybody  knows  of  very  early  or  very 
late  blooming  of  trees  of  these  species  the 
Experiment  Station  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them.  The  European  linden  is  in  full 
bloom  now  at  the  Station,  and  the  bees  are 
working  vigorously  on  the  blossoms. 

Woofer,  Ohio,  only  5. 

[Many  thanks  for  the  above,  friend  G. 


We  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  before, 
and  we  have  a  few  European  lindens  on  our 
own  grounds.  The  handsomest  basswood- 
tree,  however,  that  I  ever  came  across  is  one 
we  purchased  of  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Nur- 
sery Co..  and  is  called  the  ''silver-leaf'' 
basswood.  It  has  a  much  daricer  foliage,  and 
the  under  side  of  every  leaf  is  of  a  t>rigfat 
silver  color.  It  promises  to  have  a  much 
larger  bloom  than  our  American  basswoods, 
and,  like  the  European,  it  is  quite  a  littie 
later.  While  our  common  basswoods  are 
now  in  bloom,  July  6,  the  silver-leaf  does 
not  look  as  if  it  were  neariy  ready  to  bloom. 
I  think  some  of  our  readers  can  probably 
furnish  you  information  in  regard  to  late- 
blooming  basswoods;  but  these  will  proba- 
bly be  found  in  dense  shaded  pieces  of 
woodland.  I  have  tried  growing  oasswood 
from  cuttings>  and  although  they  start  nice- 
ly without  any  trouble,  I  nave  never  been 
able  to  get  a  continuous  growth  from  them. 
-A.  I.  R.] 

♦  >  ^  >  » 

SHAKING  ENERGY  INTO  BEES  NOT  AC- 
CORDING TO  NATURE. 


BY  WESLEY  FOSTER. 


We  know  it  is  necessary  to  the  best  man- 
agement of  bees  to  know  the  condition  of 
each  hive;  and  the  more  we  can  find  out 
without  opening  the  hive,  the  better  for  ^e 
beeSj  and  time  is  saved  for  us.  Nature  did 
not  intend  that  the  brood-nest  of  the  hive 
should  be  molested,  and  the  nearer  we  can 
come  to  this  the  better. 

No  one  can  tell  how  manv  good  queens 
are  superseded  because  of  the  disturbance 
to  the  cluster.  Many  a  hive  supersedes  a 
queen  that,  to  all  appearances,  is  a  prolific 
one.  May  not  this  be  caused  by  the  frequent 
opening  of  the  hive?  This  is  one  of  tiie  db- 
lections  to  the  "shaking-energy"  scheme, 
that  many  good  queens  will  be  superseded 
and  some  kflled  outright. 

The  bee-keeper  who  keeps  an  eternal  vig- 
ilance over  the  inside  conditions  of  every 
hive  will  alwavs  have  plenty  to  do,  and  the 
number  of  colonies  he  can  care  for  wfll  be 
small.  He  finds  the  queenless  colony  .soon 
after  it  becomes  so,  caused,  no  doubt,  oy  his 
last  manipulation,  and  he  soon  has  anotiier 
good  queen  introduced;  but  he  has  si>ent  a 
lot  of  time  and  wasted  a  lot  of  the  bees'  time 
that  could  have  been  put  to  good  advantage. 

This  going  through  the  brood-nest  every 
few  days  bnngs  about  conditions  that  make 
it  necessary,  while  the  most  successful  bee- 
men  care  for  larger  numbers  and  work  more 
from  general  and  outside  conditions,  letting 
the  bees  take  their  own  course  and  shoulder- 
ing the  small  loss  which  is  made  up  by  the 
profits  from  the  greater  number  of  bees 
handled. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Steengrafe,  for  putting 
me  right  on  honey  importations,  p.  284.  May 
1.  The  impression  given  by  Thomas'  Week- 
ly Review  is  misleading,  as  nothing  is  said 
about  any  of  the  honey  being  in  transit  to 
Europe. 

Boulder,  Col. 
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HEADS  OF  GRAIN 

From  Different  Fields 


NO  BROOD  IN  COMBS  UNTIL  POLLEN  WAS  SUPPLIED. 

Mr.  lftN>/.— Noticing  your  quotation  from  a  letter 
from  H.  G.  Quirin,  in  the  May  ist  number  of  Glean- 
ings, in  respect  to  bees  lacking  pollen.  I'd  like  to  sive 
my  experience  two  years  affo  at  Lake  Geneva,  wis. 
Some  time  the  last  of  March  or  early  April  (I  do  not  re- 
member the  date)  I  went  up  to  examine  my  little  apiary 
—some  90  or  more  colonies.  I  found  them  all  stronff 
in  bees,  and  having  plenty  of  honey;  but  not  a  cell  of 
pollen  in  the  apiary,  nor  a  cell  of  brood,  capped  or  un- 
capped, nor  an  eesr,  could  I  find.  I  was  greatly  puz- 
zled, for  it  was  the  first  experience  of  the  kind  I  had  ever 
had,  and  I  wrote  immediately  to  Dr.  Miller,  askintr  him 
what  he  thoiuirht  I'd  better  do.  He  replied  that  as  the 
season  was  so  far  advanced  the  bees  would  be  likely  to 
obtain  natural  pollen  soon  and  would  come  out  all 
riffht 

I  happened  to  have  several  little  jars  of  malted  milk 
<  a  dry  powder  as  fine  as  flour) ;  and  as  I  like  to  experi- 
ment I  dusted  this  over  the  top^bars  of  every  hive,  and 
within  two  weeks  the  middle  frames  of  every  hive  were 
well  filled  with  brood  in  all  stages  of  development, 
from  the  eesT  to  capped  brood.  Now.  whether  the  malt- 
ed milk  was  used  as  pollen,  or  whether  natural  pollen 
was  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities,  I'm  not  able  to 
say.  I  wonder  if  any  one  else  ever  tried  this  substitute 
for  pollen. 

Query^-Why  this  condition  of  the  bees  in  this  apiary? 
There  was  the  usual  quantity  of  pollen  in  the  fall  when 
they  went  into  winter  quarters.  On  thinking  the  mat- 
ter over  J  concluded  that,  as  they  were  so  strong  in 
.bees,  they  had  bred  up  early  in  February  and  along  in- 
to March,  thus  using  up  their  stores  of  pollen  before 
the  season  opened  in  the  spring.  This  would  account 
for  the  strength  of  the  colonies.     Wm.  M.  Whitney. 

Evanston,  111.,  May  5. 

[Malted  milk  given  direct  to  the  colony  as  here  sug- 
geasted  has  been  before  given  in  these  columns.  While 
it  will  induce  brood-rearing,  a  cheaper  bean  meal  would 
probably  do  just  as  well.  Possibly  ordinary  rye  meal 
would  answer.  If  any  one  else  has  tried  giving  ni- 
trogenous food  direct  to  a  colony,  especially  the  cheap- 
er pollen  substitutes,  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  him 
report.— Ed.] 

TWO  SWARMS    COMING   OUT    AND    UNITING;    SHUTTING 
UP  A  REFRACTORY  SWARM  THAT  KEEPS  COMING  OUT. 

I  had  a  queer  thing  happen  the  other  day  in  the  way 
of  bees  swarming.  One  swarm  came  out  and  cluster- 
ed on  a  fence;  another  swarm  came  from  No.  1.  and 
clustered  on  a  fence-post  I  don't  know  where  the  first 
swarm  came  from  (I  mean  which  hive);  but  the  last 
time  I  saw  them  coming  out  I  placed  hives  convenient 
for  each  swarm,  and  they  both  partly  went  in.  The 
first  swarm  then  absconded  and  went  into  the  air;  then 
immediately  the  second  one  did  the  same.  They  unit- 
ed, and  all  went  back  into  No.  1.  Of  course  one  of 
those  swarms  was  foreign  to  that  hive  (both  being 
prime  swarms).  Is  that  an  unusual  occurrence?  If  so, 
what  was  the  cause?  I  immediately  gave  them  anoth- 
er body  of  frames,  full  size,  hoping  to  hold  them;  but 
in  two  days,  out  they  came  again.  I  hived  them  all 
right  this  time,  but  in  three  days  they  came  out  again 
(this  time  from  the  new  hive),  but  went  back  without 
clustering,  and  are  working  all  right,  apparently,  now. 
They  may  be. without  a  queen.  I  understand  all  that; 
but  why  they  should  unite  and  go  into  a  hive  strange 
to  one  of  them  after  they  had  clustered  separately  I 
don't  understand.  James  E.  Fowler. 

Newfields,  N.  H..  May  31. 

[Daring  the  swarming  time  one  should  be  prepared 
to  expect  almost  any  thing.  If  two  swarms  are  in  the 
air  at  the  same  time  they  are  quite  apt  to  unite  and  go 
together  in  one  cluster  or  in  one  hive,  especially  if  the 
queen  of  one  of  the  swarms  is  missing.  It  is  not  at  all 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  "  foreign  "  swarm  united 
with  one  of  your  own  swarms.  • 

From  the  circumstances  here  related  we  should  in- 
fer that  the  queen  in  your  own  swarm  did  not,  for  some 
reason,  go  forth  with  the  bees,  possibly  because  her 
wings  were  clipped.  Such  a  swarm  would,  quite  like- 
ly, after  clustering,  go  back  to  its  old  hive.  The  other 
swarm  with  the  qneen,  or  without  one.  would  very 
naturally  unite  with  a  swarm  that  was  going  into  any 
particular  hive,  whether  it  was  their  own  or  that  of 
?  other.    In  the  meantime,  the  two  lots  of  bees  get 


the  swarming  mania,  and,  no  matter  how  much  you 
hived  them,  they  would  be  likely  to  come  out  again 
until  they  get  over  their  craze.  When  a  swarm  acts 
like  this  we  would  not  fuss  with  it  a  second  time.  We 
would  hive  the  bees,  and  immediately  carry.them  down 
in  a  cool  dark  cellar  and  keep  them  there  for  two  or 
three  days  until  they  "  cooled  off."  In  the  mean  time 
they  would  start  drawing  out  the  comb;  and  if  the 
queen  began  laying  they  would  be  almost  sure  to  stay 
contentedly  after  you  put  them  outside.  Sometimes  it 
helps  a  little  to  give  a  swarm  that  persists  in  coming 
put  a  frame  of  unsealed  brood;  but  when  they  get  the 
swarming  mania  the  only  thing  we  know  to  do  is  to 
shut  them  up  down  cellar  until  they  get  over  their 
frolic.  A  swarm  that  keeps  coming  out  is  a  good  deal 
like  an  old  sitting  hen  —  the  more  you  balk  her  the 
more  she  seems  determined  to  carry  out  her  natural 
instincts.  Therefore  we  treat  the  swarm  Just  as  we 
would  treat  the  hen;  viz..  shut  it  up.— Ed.] 

A  new  way    op    fastening    full    sheets  of  FOUN- 
DATION IN  BROOD-FRAMES,  AND  AT  THE  SAME 
TIME  PROVIDE  WINTER  PASSAGES. 

My  method  of  fastening  full  sheets  of  foundation  in 
brood-frames  also  provides  permanent  openings 
through  the  top-bars  of  the  frames,  allowing  free  com- 
munication to  all  parts  of  the  hive.  No  wedge  or  ex- 
tra saw-cut  is  needed  for  holding  the  foundation,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  a  bee-space  over  the  top-bar  when 
my  plan  is  followed. 


tfg  i 


I  bore  six  H-inch  holes  through  the  top-bars,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  These  holes  should  be  a 
little  nearer  the  lower  edge  of  the  top-bar  than  the 
upper  edge.  There  should  be  a  saw-cut  in  the  lower 
edge  of  the  top-bar  deep  enough  to  extend  halfway 
through  the  holes,  as  shown.  Then  when  the  founda- 
tion is  slipped  into  this  saw-kerf  it  may  be  quickly 
fastened  by  punching  a  round  piece  of  wood  or  metal 
into  all  of  the  holes,  giving  it  a  twisting  motion  to 
fold  over  the  edge  of  that  part  of  the  foundation  ex- 
tending into  the  hole.  Joseph  G.  Hutt. 

Peoria,  111.  

BEE-KEEPING   IN   MAINE. 

I  noticed  the  request  for  information  in  regard  to 
Maine  bee-keeping,  p.  284.  May  1.  In  reply  I  will  say 
that  box  hives  are  common  in  this  part  of  the  State.  If 
the  owners  are  busy  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  bees, 
although  an  empty  box  is  often  inverted  over  holes 
bored  in  the  top  of  the  brood-box,  so  that  a  little  sur- 
plus honey  is  secured.  The  usual  way  of  getting  the 
honey,  however,  is  by  sulphuring  the  colony. 

One  farmer,  who  knows  nothing  about  bees,  bought 
a  colony  two  years  ago.  When  a  swarm  was  cast  he 
put  his  box  hive  down  by  the  cluster  and  left  it  there. 
The  bees  flew  away  of  course.  After  that  a  friend 
made  him  a  brood-chamber  and  a  super  and  cover  aft- 
er modem  patterns;  and  the  next  time  a  swarm  is- 
sued he  hived  the  bees  like  a  veteran,  and  set  the  su- 
per on  the  ground,  bottom-board  on  top  of  it  and  the 
brood-chamber  above  that.  Then  he  cut  a  hole  through 
the  tin  cover  to  "  let  in  air." 

I  have  17  colonies  of  hybrid  bees  on  closed-end 
frames  of  Langstroth  dimensions.  The  hive-walls  are 
made  of  two  half-inch  boards  with  half  an  inch  of 
packing  between.  I  think  a  warm  hive  is  necessary  in 
this  climate.  The  colonies  are  put  in  the  cellar  about 
the  middle  of  November,  although  strong  colonies 
sometimes  go  through  the  winter  out  of  doors. 

Holton,  Me.  H.  L.  Merritt. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


July  15 


SHOOK  SWARMING  EITHER  FCR   COMB    OR    EXTRACTED 
HONEY. 

If  I  underst'ird  your  p  ans  for  the  prevention  of 
swar.nin&r,  as  ariven  in  lesson  8  of  your  Correspondence 
Cou-^e,  I  am  to  bearin  examining  my  out-apiary  at  reg- 
ular inlet  vals  as  soon  as  the  swarming  season  befirins; 
and  when  I  find  a  colony  with  esnrs  or  larvse  in  queen- 
cells  I  am  to  divide  or  brush  the  swarm,  otherwise  I 
am  to  leave  the  colony  alone  until  the  n«*xt  visit  How 
often  would  you  visit  an  outyard?  If  a  colony  with 
two  section-supers  on  is  found  making  preparations  to 
swarm  would  you  divide  the  colony,  as  taucrht  in  les- 
son 8,  and  c  iffe  the  queen  in  the  section-supers  for 
eitrht  days  on  the  uld  stand? 

If,  in  place  of  the  sections,  I  were  usin^  a  full-depth 
b  tdy,  and  I  intended  to  run  the  colony  for  extracted 
honey,  could  I  set  the  brood-nest  back  on  top  of  the 
body  on  the  old  stand  now.  in  14  days  usine  it  as  an 
extractinfir-super?  The  remainin&r  larvse  would  hatch 
in  seven  days  more,  and  all  cells  could  be  filled  with 
honey.  E.  L.  Hofmann. 

Janesville.  Minn..  May  31. 

[You  have  a  correct  understandincr  of  lesson  8.  As 
to  how  often  you  should  visit  an  outyard.  much  will 
depend  upon  conditions,  the  season  or  locality,  and 
whether  or  not  the  yard  is  run  for  comb  or  extracted 
honey.  If  the  former  we  would  make  a  visit  as  often 
as  once  a  week,  and  oftener  if  swarming  should  once 
ifet  started  at  the  yard. 

Suppose  a  colony  has  two  section-supers  on,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  the  bees  were  buildinsr  swarming- 
cells.  we  would  move  the  parent  hive  off  its  stand  and 
put  an  empty  one  in  its  place.  We  would  then  tuke  out  a 
frame  of  brood  and  the  queen  and  put  them  in  the  empty 
hive;  the  remaininir space  we  would  fill  out  with  frames 
of  foundation.  We  would  now  shake  over  half  the 
bees  from  the  parent  hive  in  front  of  the  new  hive  on 
the  old  stand.  This  new  hive  should  be  (dven  the  two 
section-supers,  after  which  the  parent  hive  should  be 
moved  to  another  location.  Should  the  parent  hive 
have  much  unsealed  brood  it  would  be  best  to  examine 
it  in  a  few  hours  to  see  whether  there  were  enough 
bees  to  take  care  of  it;  if  not.  put  it  in  some  other  hive. 

If,  however,  you  are  runninsr  this  colony  (that  was 
startin&r  swarminff-cells)  for  extracted  honey,  and 
swarminflT-cells  were  under  way,  we  would  still  advise 
carryinsr  out  the  same  procedure  as  outlined  above. 
But  a  colony  run  for  extracted,  very  possibly  and  prob- 
ably would  not  be  buildineswarminir-cells,  particular- 
ly if  you  kept  ahead  of  them  by  (dvin&r  them  plenty  of 
empty  comb.  Duringr  the  swarminsr  season,  in  the  case 
of  colonies  run  for  extracted  honey  we  would  see  that 
they  were  supplied  with  extra  supers  of  comb,  placinir 
the  empty  frames  under  those  partially  filled  out.  If 
you  do  this,  you  will  have  very  little  trouble  from 
swarmin&r.  Keep  on  tierinflr  up  in  this  way  until  the 
end  of  the  season,  even  if  the  hive  ffrows  to  be  four 
and  five  stories  hisrh.  The  averasre  queen,  however, 
will  not  take  care  of  more  than  one  or  two  stories  in 
addition  to  the  brood-nest;  that  is  to  say,  she  will  not 
have  a  colony  strong  enou&rh  for  such  expansion  of 
the  surplus  apartment 

Referrinsr  more  particularly  to  the  question  in  your 
last  param'aph.  we  may  say  that  you  can  carry  out  the 
plan  as  there  su^firested. 

In  either  the  Doolittle  or  the  Alexander  book  this 
whole  question  of  keepinsr  down  swarmin&r  and  run- 
nintr  for  either  comb  or  extracted  honey  is  fully  dis- 
cussed.—Ed.] 

THE  TIME  OF   FEEDING    MODIFIED    BY  LOCALITY;    BEES 

THAT  TEAR  DOWN  STARTERS  AFTER  BEING 

SHAKEN  FOR  FOUL  BROOD. 

On  pa&re  285,  May  1.  there  is  some  anrument  asrainst 
sprinff  feedingr  for  stimulative  purposes.  I  wish  you 
would  advise  me  in  this  retrard.  Our  main  honey-flow 
comes  between  the  first  of  February  and  the  last  of 
March;  and  if  our  bees  do  not  set  into  condition  for 
this  mustard  and  fruit-bloom  we  do  not  realize  much 
from  them.  Of  course,  we  are  apt  to  have  some  in- 
ferior weather  during  these  months,  which  the  bees 
might  be  forced  to  fly  in  if  they  were  stimulated,  how- 
ever. I  have  one  case  of  ropy  brood  in  my  25  colonies. 
This  one  appeared  last  year,  and  was  treated  accordini; 
to  McEvoy's  plan;  but,  instead  of  the  bees  building 
comb,  they  tore  the  starter  off  the  frames  and  apparent- 
ly did  nothing;  however,  I  decided  to  try  them,  so  I 
gave  them  new  frames  with  full  sheets  of  foundation, 
upon  which  they  went  to  work,  and  apparently  did  all 
right  until  this  season,  when  I  noticed,  after  they  fail- 
ed to  store  any  surplus,  that  they  still  had  the  dread 
disease.  I  immediately  gave  them  the  same  treatment 
and  find  they  are  doing  things  Just  as  they  did  a  year 


ago— that  is,  they  pull  the  starter  off  the  frajnes  and 
build  no  comb  and  store  no  honey  any  place. 
What  would  you  advise  in  this  line? 

The  queen  arrived  as  frisky  as  a  lark,  and  was  re- 
leased by  the  bees.  I  haven't  looked  for  further  de- 
velopments. 

IS  HONEY  FROM  FOUL-BROODY  HIVES  FIT  FOR  HUMAN 
CONSUMPTION?  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  SOUR  HONEY. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  honey  taken  from  a  foul- 
broody  hive  should  not  be  eaten? 

About  a  month  ago  a  friend  having  two  hives  of  bees 
with  which  he  had  grown  tired  gave  them  to  me.  After 
getting  them  home  I  found  that  the  super  (a  cherry- 
box)  contained  about  a  gallon  of  what  I  supposed  to 
be  good  honey.  I  took  it  off  and  extracted  it.  put  it  in 
jars,  and  left  it  on  a  table  in  the  pantry  for  three  or 
four  days.  when,  to  my  surprise,  it  had  soured  and  fer- 
mented, forcing  its  way  out  of  the  jar  under  the  cap, 
and  is  now  unfit  for  any  thing.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
was  the  matter  with  it?  E.  B.  Stone. 

Campbell,  Cal.,  May  27. 

[Your  locality  is  peculiar  from  the  fact  that  the  flow 
comes  so  much  earlier  than  it  does  in  most  localities 
in  the  United  States,  so  directions  that  are  intended 
mainly  for  the  Northern  Central  States  would  not  of 
course,  apply  to  a  locality  like  yours.  It  might  be  nec- 
essary to  feed  at  any  time  that  would  give  you  a  good 
force  of  bees  by  the  time  your  harvest  comes  on. 
Where  you  are  located  you  do  not  have  the  winter 
problem  to  contend  with,  and  it  is  this  one  fact  that 
modifies  all  instructions  accordingly. 

We  do  not  understand  why  your  bees  should  tear 
down  the  starters  that  you  gave  them  to  draw  out  when 
feeding  for  foul  brood.  Possibly  you  left  them  too 
long  without  feeding.  At  the  end  of  24  hours  the  bees 
should  be  fed  sugar  syrup.  This  ought  to  have  the  ef- 
fect of  setting  them  to  work  immediately  on  the  draw- 
ing-out of  the  starters. 

Honey  from  ioul-broody  hives  would  be  perfectly 
safe  and  palatable  for  human  beings;  but  it  must  not 
however,  be  put  back  on  other  hives  that  are  healthy, 
as  the  infection  would  be  almost  sure  to  be  carried 
there. 

We  should  conclude  that  the  honey  you  extracted 
must  have  been  partially  soured  before  it  was  taken 
from  the  hive.  It  could  hardly  turn  acid  in  three  or 
four  days  after  extracting.  There  is  not  much  that  you 
can  do  with  it  except  to  convert  it  into  honey  vinegmr. 
Boiling  it  will  sweeten  it  somewhat  but  not  enough  to 
take  away  the  acid  entirely.  It  would  be  unfit  to  eat 
and  unsafe  to  give  back  to  the  bees.  If  they  will  take 
it,  however,  it  can  be  used  for  brood-rearing,  but  you 
must  make  sure  that  they  consume  it  all  before  cold 
weather  comes  on.— Ed.] 

BOILER-PLATE   MATTER  TO  BOOST  THE   SALE   OF  GLU- 
COSE. 

The  inclosed  clipping  is  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
of  June  24.  It  looks  as  though  the  glucose  people  had 
a  hand  in  this,  and  were  trying  to  get  even  with  us 
bee-keepers  for  fighting  their  interests.  It  is  too  bad 
that  such  stories  are  allowed  to  circulate. 

Highland.  Mich.,  June  24.  R.  D.  MILLS. 

[The  clipping  referred  to  is  as  follows.— Ed.] 

GOOD    BBKLJC80   UOKBT. 

A  French  homorist,  Alphonie  AUIa.  onoe  maintained  irrare- 
ly  that  little  ban  like  beee  could  not  powlbly  Dnake  honey, 
and  that  If  %hej  had  been  Intelligent  enough  to  do  ao  thej  eer- 
talnly  would  hare  been  clerer  enough  to  keep  the  prodaet  to 
themeelree.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  honey  la  made  bj 
the  grooera  who  aell  It,  and  the  pretty  fable  of  the  bees  waa  te- 
rented  merely  to  help  the  rale. 

Unfortunately  the  French  honey-man  waa  telltag  a  good 
deal  of  truth  In  the  *'  skit."  for  much  that  la  aotd  aa  honey  ner- 
er  aaw  a  bee-hlve.  Imitation  honeya  are  uaaallj  made  on  a 
baala  of  glucoee.  or  uneryatalllrable  augar.  called  a«^nietlmea 
In  thla  country  "com  ayrup."  becauae  It  reaulta  from  the 
treatment  of  com  starch  with  aulphurlo  add,  declarae  the 
Cincinnati  Vommereial-Tribune. 

Pure  glucoae.  with  the  addition  of  an  extract  aklllfnlly  pre- 
pared to  Imitate  the  flavor  of  the  natural  product,  makea  a 
very  respectable  "honey."  The  only  way  to  avoid  being 
aerved  with  the  Imitation  would  appear  to  be  to  keep  bees. 

We  are  aasured  by  makers  of  Imitation  honey,  however, 
that  It  Is  really  much  preferable  to  the  genuine  artl^e,  whtek 
Is  full  of  Impurltlea  of  all  kinds,  auch  aa  pollen-grains,  bit*  of 
wax,  piecea  of  dead  larvas,  etc ;  whereaa  the  Imitation  hooey 
Is  chemically  pure.  Possibly  there  may  atlU  be  aome  ao  per- 
verae  aa  to  prefer  Impure  honey  from  tne  hive  to  the  pare  and 
pellucid  (but  beeless)  article. 

[We  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  glucose  people  were  back  of  this  item. 
It  has  a  certain  suggestiveness  of  "  boiler  plate,"  and 
the  object  is.  apparently,  to  boost  the  sale  of  glnoose, 
or  com  syrup,  so  called.  If  that  is  the  purpose  it  is 
high  time  the  neat  little  scheme  were  laid  bare.— Ed.] 
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A  HOME-MADE  SWARM-CATCHER. 
I  am  a  heavy  man,  63  years  old,  and  I  never  go  up 
trees  for  swarms.  About  ten  years  ago  I  made  a  swarm- 
catcber  which  I  have  used  ever  since,  and  which  is 
very  satisfactory.  I  can  extend  the  pole  like  a  fish-rod 
when  I  wish  to  reach  a  swarm  higrh  in  the  air.  I  have 
reached  swarms  in  this  way  over  ao  feet  hiffh. 


ngJ-l  FjgA. 


The  lUustration  makes  the  construction  sufficiently 
plain.  I  will  say,  however,  the  hook  is  placed  in  the 
loose  hole  in  one  end  of  the  pole,  so  that  by  extending 
this  end  of  tlie  pole  up  near  the  swarm,  the  hook  can 
be  easily  placed  over  the  limb  containing  the  swarm. 
The  pole  is  then  withdrawn,  leavins  the  hook  over  the 
limb  with  a  liirht  rope  leading  to  the  trround.  By  re- 
versing the  pole  I  can  now  bring  the  swarm-catcher 
directly  under  the  cluster,  and,  by  pulling  on  the  rope, 
shake  the  bees  out  into  it.  I  use  muslin  supported  by 
the  wire,  as  shown,  to  make  the  basket  for  the  bees. 

Stouchsborg,  Pa.  W.  F.  POTTEIOER. 

[There  ouffht  to  be  some  sort  of  cover  to  hold  the 
bees  in  the  basket,  or  they  will  aUnost  immediately  fly 
out  again;  otherwise  the  arrangement  is  very  good.— 
ED.]  

WHAT  KIND    OF   CAR   TO   SELECT   FOR   MOVING   BEES; 
CATTLE-CAR  BETTER  THAN  BOX  CAR. 

I  have  shipped  many  carloads  of  bees,  and  had  trou- 
ble but  once,  and  that  was  when  I  shipped  them  in  a 
box  car.  I  think  your  advice,  Mr.  Editor,  on  this  ques- 
tion, page  280,  Blay  1,  is  wrong.  For  the  average  ship- 
per the  cattle-car  is  the  car  to  use.  A  box  car  is  too 
close.  I  lemve  the  bottom-boards  on.  but  cover  the 
tops  of  the  hives  with  wire  cloth,  and  close  the  entrances 
tight.  If  the  hives  contain  brood  I  remove  two  empty 
frames  from  one  side  and  fasten  the  remaining  frames 
so  that  they  can  not  shake  around;  then  in  the  comer 
of  the  top  of  the  hive  I  fasten  an  oyster-can  in  the  space 
where  the  frames  were  removed,  and  put  a  small  piece 
of  burlap  to  keep  the  water  from  shaking  out  The 
last  thing  I  do  after  loading  the  hives  on  the  car  is  to 
fUl  thev  cans  with  water.  Ordinarily  this  amount  will 
be  sufficient  for  a  two-days'  Journey. 

I  always  load  the  hives  so  that  the  frames  are  length- 
wise of  the  car.  Five  ten-frame  Langstroth  hives  may 
be  placed  in  a  row  across  the  car.  and  these  rows  tier- 


ed up  as  high  as  desired.  It  is  important  to  brace  ev- 
ery thing  solidly  endwise,  and  there  should  be  some 
bracing  for  the  crosswise  motion  also,  although  this  is 
not  so  bad.  It  is  necessary  to  use  strips  1  x3  between 
the  hives  when  tiering  them  up. 

When  I  used  the  box  car  the  honey  was  about  one 
inch  deep  all  over  the  car  floor  when  the  journey  was 
over,  and  I  lost  twenty  of  the  colonies.  Since  then  I 
have  used  nothing  but  a  cattle-car. 

Imperial,  Cal.  J.  W.  GEORGE. 

[Much  will  depend  on  the  time  of  year  when  a  car  of 
bees  is  to  be  shipped.  In  most  cases,  perhaps  a  cattle- 
car  is  to  be  preferred.  The  scheme  of  furnishing  the 
bees  with  water  is  excellent.— Ed. 


SWEET  CLOVER;  CAN  IT  BE  SOWN  AMONG  CORN  WHEN 
CULTIVATING  THE  LAST  TIME? 

Afr.  /?oof;— Replying  to  your  query,  June  15, 1  would 
say  I  sowed  sweet  clover  and  crimson  clover  in  com 
about  July  28  last  year.  It  was  not  a  fair  test,  as  a  ter- 
rific storm  washed  much  soil  and  seed  away  shortly 
after  sowing.  The  rest  sprouted;  but  drouth  prevented 
summer  and  fall  growth.  The  first  heavy.frost  cut 
down  sweet  clover;  but  crimson  clover  was  not  hurt, 
and  grew  somewhat,  and  stayed  green  practically  all 
winter,  but  plants  were  very  small.  Its  several  roots 
prevented  heaving  killing,  and  it  did  well  this  spring. 
Large  quantity  of  sweet  clover  heaved  and  died,  except 
where  roots  were  over  8  inches.  When  the  tip  remain- 
ed in  the  ground  it  soon  caught  up  with  crimson  clo- 
ver in  spring.  It  seemed  that  seed  where  pressed  into 
soil  sprouted  best.  Genesis  Farm. 

Greencastle,  Ind..  June  25. 


HOW  TO   HND   BLACK   QUEENS. 

I  wish  to  aniend  lor,  rather,  add  to>  Mr.  Doolittle's 
method  of  finding  queens.  I  have  been  requeening. 
and  still  have  several  hundred  to  find,  mostly  black. 
Mr.  Doolittle's  plans  are  all  good,  but  these  nervous 
blacks  will  escape  the  most  diligent  search.  Instead 
of  telling  his  readers  to  look  into  the  hive  on  the  ex- 
posed side  of  the  next  comb  he  ought  to  have  said. 

Take  your  wife  along  to  look  into  the  hive  while  you 
look  at  the  comb  in  hand."  It  greatly  facilitates  mat- 
ters. Even  then  the  blacks  will  sometimes  escape.  I 
often  place  an  entrance-guard  on  the  entrance  of  an 
empty  hive,  remove  the  combs  (bees  and  all),  and 
place  the  empty  hive  on  the  old  stand,  and  shake  all 
the  bees  in  front,  putting  the  combs  back  into  their 
places  in  the  new  hive.  Two  or  three  hours  later  the 
queen  may  be  found,  vainly  trying  to  enter.  A  whole 
row  of  hives  may  be  thus  treated  without  making  anv 
attempt  to  find  the  queen  by  search.  Then  go  back 
and  find  the  queens  easily.  Shaking  is  now  recom- 
mended, any  way. 

Velasco.  Texas,  June  18.  R.  A.  McKee. 


BEES  IN  GRAIN-CARS. 


Near  my  bees  there  is  a  switch  where  feed  is  unload- 
ed from  the  cars  for  a  feed  store.  Early  in  the  spring, 
before  there  is  natural  pollen,  when  they  are  unload- 
ing some  kinds  of  feed  the  bees  are  so  thick  in  the  cars 
they  bother  the  men  much,  as  they  fear  them.  They 
work  on  the  dust  on  the  loading  platforms  at  the  store, 
and  are  thick  in  the  store,  so  they  have  to  open  the 
windows  to  let  them  out.  I  have  not  heard  of  their 
stinging  any  one.  E.  D.  HOWELL. 

New  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  May  5. 


WIRE-CLOTH  SEPARATORS   NOT  A   SUCCESS. 

We  went  to  considerable  expense  to  put  wire-cloth 
separators  in  our  supers  —  mesh  about  ^  inch,  with 
standard  two-beeway  sections,  and  the  bees  seemed  to 
think  they  were  new  foundation  of  some  sort.  While 
in  many  colonies  they  were  used  as  such,  in  others  the 
comb  was  built  crosswise  and  every  other  way;  conse- 
quently we  had  to  cut  out  our  first  flow  of  honey. 

We  are  green  hands  in  the  business,  and  thought  we 
were  following  instructions  of  others  who  had  tried  it 

Chipley,  Fla.,  June  16.  C.  E.  Pleas. 

SPLINTS   ALL   RIGHT  IN   UPPER  STORIES. 

Referring  to  Dr.  Miller's  Straw,  page  330. 1  have  had 
satisfactory  results  where  splinted  foundation  was 
used  in  upper  stories,  but  met  with  failure  when 
placed  in  the  brood-nest  to  be  drawn  out 

Athens,  O.  J.  C.  Atkinson. 

[Perhaps  Dr.  Miller  can  explain  why  it  did  not  work 
as  well  in  the  brood-nest— Ed.  1 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  L  Root. 

In  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I 
will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and 
as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  seashore.— Gen.  22:17. 

And  the  Lord  brouffht  Abram  forth  and  said.  Look 
now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able 
to  number  them;  and  he  said  unto  him,  So  shall  thy 
seed  be.  And  he  believed  in  the  Lord;  and  he  counted 
It  unto  him  for  riffhteousness.— Gen.  16:5.  e. 

Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  thy  flight; 

Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-nisrht* 

Yesterday  was  the  5th  of  July,  although, 
we  called  it  the  *' glorious  Fourth,"  as  toe 
4th  fell  on  Sunday.  Assembled  on  the  green 
lawn  in  front  of  Mr.  Calvert's  home  was  all 
Rootville,  and  some  other  people  who  cared 
to  come  and  help  us  with  our  balloon  ascen- 
sions and  fireworks.  Rootville  is  not  exclu- 
sive. We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  our 
fnends  and  neighbors,  nigh  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  white  or  black.  Witti  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Calvert  and  his  son  Howard,  our  five 
children  and  nine  grandchildren  were  there 
in  that  little  group.  Yes,  I  must  also  except 
the  latest  arrival  at  Rootville.  I  have  sever- 
al ^mes  quoted  old  father  Langstroth  where 
he  says  there  can  be  no  real  healthy,  normal 
colony  of  bees  without  daily  accessions  of 
hatching  brood:  and  it  has  been  for  years 
past  a  sort  of  joke  among  our  five  children, 
sons-in-law  and  daughters-in-law,  that  father 
would  be  grumbling  if  there  were  not  one 
or  more  babies  somewhere  in  the  camp;  and 
it  has  been  my  pleasant  task  in  the  years 
that  have  come  and  gone  to  have  daily  inter- 
course with  these  grandchildren  as  they 
quietly  step  into  our  homes  one  by  one.  I 
love  little  chickens,  and  some  of  my  keenest 
enjoyments  are  in  getting  acquainted  with 
them  and  letting  them  know  that  I  love  them 
and  receive  them  as  a  great  and  pfecious 
gift  from  the  loving  Father  above.  It  is  not 
only  the  chickens,  dear  friends.  God  knows 
I  love  humanity  in  embryo  a  thousand  times 
more  than  I  do  chickens.  As  I  grow  older 
my  mind  seems  turning  toward  babies  and 
the  juveniles— not  only  those  that  belong  to 
Rootville,  but  the  babies  and  children  every- 
where, even  away  off  in  "heathen  China," 
as  we  used  to  call  it.  Perhaps  you  have 
noticed,  and  may  be  many  of  you  have  felt 


about  it;  but  it  seems  ^  if  God  has  been  tell- 
ing me  of  late  that  I  am  getting  too  far  along 
in  years  to  grow  crops  of  any  thing  or  per- 
sonally superintend  the  growing  of  crops,  or 
even  to  "make  money"  in  any  other  way. 

*I  have  in  times  past  told  you  how  happy  I  eet  in 
humminfif  over  some  beautiful  hymn  that  seems  to  me 
like  a  piece  of  inspiraUon.  Weil,  I  have  never  had 
verv  much  of  a  taste  for  poetry.  It  is  seldom  that  I 
strike  on  somethinff  that  I  can  understand  and  appre- 
ciate; but  the  lines  I  have  given  above  have  been  run- 
ning  throuffh  my  mind  for  some  days  past  I  have  re- 
peated them  over  and  over  to  my  friends  as  well  as  to 
myself,  and  sret  real  happy  over  them,  especially  when 
I  am  looking  into  the  faces  of  the  dear  children  and 
irrandchildren  that  God  has  ariven  to  Mrs.  Root  and 
myself. 


Our  business  manager,  Mr,  Calvert,  tells  me 
that  I  have  earned  a  right  to  rest  and  to  take 
a  sort  of  vacation  in  my  old  age;  but  I  hardly 
think  that,  even  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred 
years  old,  I  shall  enjoy  any  sort  of  vacation 
that  includes  sitting  still,  or  even  reading 
books  and  papers.  I  can  enjoy  the  books 
and  papers  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time, 
say  half  an  hour,  and  then  I  must  be  up  and 
doing;  and  I  feel  proud  just  now  to  be  up 
and  doing  for  the  children.  May  the  Lord 
be  praised  for  the  fact  that  more  attention  is 
being  given  just  now  to  the  physical  and 
men&d  (and  I  hope  spirituid)  welfare  of  our 
children  than  ever  before.  A  wonderful 
thing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
better  milk  for  the  babies,  especially  when 
the  hot  season  comes  on---better  drinking- 
water,  not  only  for  the  babies,  but  for  every- 
body else.  The  great  State  of  Ohio  has  been 
especially  active  in  looking  into  these  things; 
and  my  heart  was  made  to  rejoice  just  a  few- 
days  ago  in  noticing  by  the  papers  that  the 
great  city  of  Cleveland  not  only  insists  on 
good  milk  for  the  babies,  but  just  now  they 
are  inaugurating  a  crusade  by  sending  ex- 
perienced trained  nurses  around  among  the 
babies,  especially  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
to  instruct  the  mothers  how  to  care  for  mese 
babies  so  that  they  will  not  get  sick  during 
the  hot  weather;  and  if  any  sick  babies  are 
found,  especially  where  tfiere  is  an  unsani- 
tary environment,  the  health  department  of 
the  city  is  directed  to  make  an  investigation. 
Oh  what  a  glorious  work  this  is!  Do  you  not 
agree  with  me,  dear  friends,  that  the  babies 
are  of  more  account  than  chickens  and  grow- 
ing vegetables,  bees,  or  any  thing  else? 
Jesus  said  of  them,  **  Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven." 

Just  now  Mrs.  Root  and  I  have  our  young- 
est daughter  in  our  own  home.  She  and 
her  husband  are  getting  ready  to  build  one 
more  home  in  Rootville;  and  tnere  is  there- 
fore a  baby  in  our  home  —  a  girl  baby- 
seven  months  old,  and  this  baby  and  I  are 
the  greatest  of  friends.  I  tell  them  all  around 
the  neighborhood  that  this  baby  saves  up 
her  most  winning  smiles  and  her  cutest  ways 
for  her  grandpa. 

Years  ago,  as  some  of  our  older  readers 
may  remember,  I  used  to  take  Blue  Eyes  on 
my  knees  when  she  was  just  old  enough  to 
stand  a  little  while  on  her  feet;  and  as  I  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  raised  her  up  I  would 
say,  "  *  Way  up  high,  papa's  baby."  I  think 
I  told  vou,  too,  that  every  time  her  chUdi^ 
face  snone  with  enthusiasm,  in  getting  up 
on  her  feet  she  gave  me  a  tremendous  pull. 
She  really  was  getting  that  same  papa  a  fittle 
higher  up  than  he  had  been,  at  just  about 
that  time.  He  did  not  get  " '  way  up  highy'* 
perhaps,  but  that  baby's  face  was  a  mighty 
lever  m  getting  him  a  little  higher  up.  Well, 
with  this  present  baby,  "Jean,"  that  I  have 
been  telling  you  about,  the  phraseology  has 
to  be  changed  to  "*  Way  up  high,  grandpa's 
baby." 

So  it  has  been,  dear  reader,  ever  since 
Ernest  came  into  our  home,  almost  fifrir 
years  ago.    Every  new  comer  has,  throu^ 
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God's  grace,  I  hope,  raised  your  old  friend 
A.  1.  Root  a  little  nigher  and  nearer  to  God; 
and  the  same  with  these  grandchildren  as 
they  Jiave  come  one  by  one;  and  just  now 
the  ulioie  neighborhood  is  rejoicing  because 
of  still  another  arrival.  Huber,  the  youngist 
of  the  Root  family,  on  the  20th  of  June,  re- 
ceived into  his  home  a  most  precious  gift  in 
the  shape  of  a  girl  baby.* 

Now  do  not  think  me  egotistical,  friends, 
or  that  I  am  imagining  great  things  for  the 
Root  family.  As  I  understand  our  texts  this 
promise  was  not  only  to  the  patriarch  Abram, 
but  to  all  who  believe  God  and  try  to  be  as 
obedient  as  Abram  was.  One  text  tells  us 
that  this  promise  was,  "because  thou  hast 
obeyed  my  voice;"  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
every  one  who  is  as  faithful  and  honest  and 
true  as  Abram  shall  receive  a  like  promise 
and  get  a  like  reward. 

While  I  had  these  things  in  miird,  some- 
body repeated  that  beautiful  couplet  I  have 
put  at  the  head  of  tliis  talk.  The  writer  of 
it  was  probably  approaching  old  age;  but  in 
one  sense  of  the  word  old  father  Time  can 
never  go  back.  We  may  go  back  in  memory 
to  childhood,  and  that  would  be  the  only  way 
in  which  we  could  live  our  lives  over  again. 
As  I  understand  it,  by  obeying  God's  com- 
mand, and  having  children  of  our  own,  and 
devoting  our  lives  to  bringing  these  children 
up  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  then  we 
can  look  into  their  innocent  little  faces  and 
get  young  again  by  watching  and  directing 
meir  growth  in  all  that  is  good  and  pure  and 
pleasing  in  God's  sight.  I  am  laughed  at 
sometimes  because,  when  strangers  come  to 
visit  us,  after  I  become  a  little  acquainted  I 
ask  if  they  are  professing  Christians;  and  a 
little  while  after  I  ask  if  they  are  married 
and  have  children.  Now,  how  can  one  take 
a  live  interest  in  looking  after  the  babies  and 
the  children  all  over  the  world  unless  they 
really  have  children  of  their  own?  My 
brother-in-law,  **  neighbor  H."  (as  most  of 
you  know  him),  wrote  an  article  recently  for 
the  Cleveland  Citizen  about  getting  married. 
It  pleased  me  so  much  that  I  want  to  put  an 
extract  from  it  in  here: 

Young  man,  if  you  love  her,  and  she  will  trust  you, 
get  married  to-day.  Don't  wait  for  her  to  buy  a  new 
hat  or  fool  away  a  lot  of  money  on  a  weddini?.  A  home, 
be  it  ever  so  humble,  is  the  happiest  place  on  earth, 
and  you  two  are  all  that  is  animate  in  the  new  home. 

Get  married,  because  two  can  fight  life's  fierce  bat- 
tle better  than  either  can  alone.  Get  married,  because 
God  and  nature  so  ordained  it,  and  the  history  of  all 
the  ages  proves  that  the  theory  is  correct,  and  all  con- 
ditions show  that  human  nature  has  not  changed. 

A  married  man  can  procure  and  hold  a  job  better 
than  a  single  man  can.  Be  temperate  and  economical 
in  all  things:  and,  young  man,  as  you  make  a  pledge 
at  the  idtar  to  cherish  until  death,  make  another  pledge. 
in  the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  Ben 
Franklin,  Geo.  Washington,  and  all  of  the  old  patriots 
of  1776.  that  you  wUl  use  your  best  endeavors  to  push 

*As  Miss  Katherine  Eva  Root  is  only  about  three 
weeks  old  to-day,  July  10, 1  can  not  say  very  much 
about  her  "  accomplishments;"  but  as  her  father  and 
mother  are  both  very  nice-looking  young  people,  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  baby  is  already  about  the  hand- 
somest one  in  the  whole  wide  world.  I  congratulated 
them  on  having  named  her  after  Miss  Katherine 
Wright  sister  of  the  Wright  brothers,  who  is  just  now, 
with  those  brothers,  almost  the  center  of  attraction 
to  the  whole  world. . 


that  immorial  principle,  that  all  men  have  a  sacred 
right  to  life  and  happiness,  into  operation  in  this  great 
land  of  ours. 

To  the  above  I  want  to  add  a  hearty  amen. 
If  all  the  men  who  hold  office  in  the  Unit«*d 
States  had  wives  and  children  and  grand- 
children growing  up  around  them,  1  think 
we  should  have  a  better  chance  to  protect 
children  than  we  have  now.  Consider  the 
cigarette  business  for  an  illustration. 

By  the  way,  I  was  called  on  to  address  our 
Sunday  school  on  the  subject  of  cigarettes, 
on  Sunday,  June  27.  That  Sunday  was  set 
apart,  as  you  may  know,  as  anti- cigarette 
Sunday  by  the  8000  Sunday-schools  or  Ohio. 
In  my  talk  I  said  there  were  588  cigarette- 
factories  in  the  United  States;  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  1500  boys  begin  using  cigar- 
ettes every  day  in  the  year,  notwithstanding 
nine  States  have  already  passed  stringent 
laws  in  regard  to  selHng  them  or  giving  them 
away.  A  dozen  more  are  demanding  similar 
legislation,  Ohio  among  the  number.  In  my 
talk  I  said  it  seemed  to  me  that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  our  voters  here  in  Ohio  would,  if  they 
had  a  chance,  vote  against  the  cigarette 
traffic;  and  I  feel  sure  that  four  out  of  five 
voters,  especially  if  they  would  talk  over  the 
matter  with  their  wives,  would  vote  against 
cigarettes.  In  other  words,  if  we  could  have 
'* focal  option"  on  cigarettes,  as  we  have  it 
with  saloons,  Ohio  would  **go  dry  "  with  a 
mighty  rush.  And  then  I  asked  how  it  comes 
about  that  we  fail  again  and  again  in  keep- 
ing these  terrible  things  away  from  our 
children.  It  is  like  the  beer  and  liquor  busi- 
ness. The  millionaire  brewers  and  cigarette 
manufacturers  have,  with  their  money,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  corrupt  and  bad  men  into 
office. 

I  closed  my  talk  by  saying,  *'  May  God  help 
us  in  our  fignt  against  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness." A  young  friend  of  mine  who  was 
present,  and  heard  my  talk,  wrote  me  a  let- 
ter a  day  or  so  afterward;  and,  although  I 
am  not  a  politician,  I  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
sentinu  this  letter  to  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  our  land, 

DIRECT  LEGISLATION. 

Dear  Mr.  Root:— Your  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
why  the  cigarette  traffic  goes  on  in  Ohio  in  opposition, 
as  we  believe,  to  the  will  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
voters,  does  not  satisfy  me.  I  believe  it  to  be  only 
partly  true,  if  true  at  all,  that  the  money  of  the  tobacco 
men  blocks  the  anti-cigarette  reform  in  Ohio.  Your 
answer,  the  answer  of  many  to  this  and  to  similar 
great  questions,  ignores  the  possibility  of  direct  law- 
making by  these  same  voters.  In  season  and  out  of 
season,  wherever  and  whenever  I  can  rightfully  pro- 
test against  ignoring  this  magnificent  fact  that  the 
great  hope  of  all  reforms  like  this  anti-cigarette  law  is 
in  thesystem  of  direct  law-making,  or  direct  legislation 
by  the  people,  I  feel  bound  to  do  so.  If  I  succeed  only 
in  keeping  my  conscience  clear,  it  will  pay  me.  So  I 
do  emphatically  but  respectfully  protest  against  charg- 
ing the  delay  or  defeat  of  any  legislative  reform  in  this 
republic  "at  least  in  any  State  like  ours)  to  the  power 
of  the  money  of  any  corporation.  I  believe  with  all 
my  heart  in  majority  rule  by  reasonable  methods. 
The  initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the  recall,  are 
most  reasonable.  Switzerland  and  several  States  of 
our  Union  have  demonstrated  this  statement  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt. 

May  I  take  a  very  little  more  of  your  time,  Mr.  Root, 
to  show  the  position  of  us  who  advocate  direct  legisla- 
tion? You  have  a  great  opportunity  to  tell  this  great 
open  secret  of  political  reform  in  all  free  nations.  I 
have  but  a  little  opportunity;  but  I  must  not  miss  what 
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is  before  me.  You  have  been  willing  to  listen  to  all 
honest  sufnrestions  for  helping  to  overthrow  wrong, 
and  for  setting  up  the  good;  so  I  venture  this  simple 
message.  You  believe  in  depending  on  the  popular- 
vote  plan  'practically  direct  legistation  > .  or  local  op- 
tion, for  fighting  down  the  liquor-traffic.  Why  not 
depend  on  it  for  banishing  cigarets.  tobacco,  the  social 
evil,  gambling,  and  the  merciless  business  monopolies 
that  are  grinding  to-day  the  face  of  the  poor?  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons,  a  good  authority,  says  in  his  book. 
"The  City  for  the  People."  "Direct  legislation  will 
open  the  door  to  all  other  reforms  as  fast  as  the  people 
desire  them."  "  It  will  compel  the  people  to  think  and 
act."  "  It  will  develop  the  people's  interest  in  public 
affairs."  Besides,  as  he  points  out,  this  reform  is 
necessary  to  real  self-government  and  to  justice— and 
many  other  strong  reasons  are  stated.  I  have  often 
longed  to  see  you  show  an  appreciation  of  the  un- 
measured possibilities  for  good  in  this  reform  of  re- 
forms. To-day,  in  the  Sunday-school,  when  you  so 
calmly  ignofed  it  I  was  stirred  up  to  make  known  to 
you.  in  some  way.  my  sentiments. 

Thanking  you  sincerely  for  your  hearty  support  to 
many  reforms  that  help  us  all.  and  hoping  you  Will 
consider  this  humble  appeal.  I  remain 

Even  if  such  matters  could  be  decided  or  delayed  by 
money  only,  your  answer  would  be  wrong,  it  seems  to 
me:  for  the  people  are  richer  than  any  corpo»"^tion. 

Medina.  Ohio.  June  28.  O.  K.  HswES. 

I  like  that  concluding  sentence,  "the  peo- 

Fle  are  richer  than  any  corporation;"  and,  if 
am  correct,  the  whole  wide  world  is  grow- 
ing toward  direct  legislation.  Just  now 
great  crops  of  wheat  are  being  han'ested  in 
our  locality,  and  perhaps  in  many  others. 
If  the  farmers  receive  tne  prices'  quoted  in 
our  daily  papers  for  wheat  they  are  some- 
what excusable  for  getting  excited;  and  I  al- 
ways reioice  in  seeing  those  who  till  the  soil 
get  gooa  prices  for  their  products,  even  if  it 
should  be  a  little  hard  on  those  who  have  to 
buy  their  daily  bread.  Just  now  is  the  time 
for  making  a  short  cut  in  the  way  of  leaving 
out  the  middleman  entirely,  and  letting  the 
producer  meet  the  consumer.    Let  the  two 

get  acquainted.  In  our  own  home  we  pro- 
uce  our  own  eggs  and  we  also  produce  the 
excellent  dry  old  corn  that  I  reed  to  our 
hens.  So  vou  see  no  middleman  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  it.  Brother  Hutchinson 
tells  us  in  this  issue  how  a  man  who  pro- 
duces honey  can  get  acquainted  with  the 
consumer,  and  get  straight  10  cts.  per  lb.  in- 
stead of  7  cts.  Perhaps  this  is  not  direct 
legislation,  but  it  is  direct  finance. 

There  is  another  pleasant  feature  about 
carrying  your  product  direct  to  the  consum- 
er. You  estaolish  friendly  relations  and 
make  pleasant  acquaintances.  This  morn- 
ing the  man  who  brings  us  our  weekly  sup- 
ply of  butter  took  his  little  girl  along:  and 
Mrs.  Root  remarked  how  much  the  girl  look- 
ed like  her  mother,  for  she  and  her  mother 
used  to  be  close  neighbors  fifty  years  ago. 
Now,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
market  all  his  products  in  this  way,  perhaps, 
but  we  can  go  a  great  way  toward  it.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  figuring  up  to 
see  what  per  cent  of  the  prices  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  produce  that  is  sold  in  the 
city  markets.  I  believe  they  decided  that 
the  producer  got  only  about  40  cts.  out  of  a 
dollar  the  stuff  sold  for.  The  other  60  cts. 
went  to  the  middleman,  the  express  com- 
panies, and  railway  companies.  Of  course 
it  is  some  work  to  peddle  out  your  fruit  and 
eggs  and  grain;  but  if  by  so  doing  vou  can 
get  75  cts.  or  a  dollar  for  what  otherwise 


brings  less  than  half  that  amount,  would  it 
not  oe  a  profitable  way  of  doing?  When 
we  come  to  fixing  up  matters  like  the  exist- 
ence of  the  saloon  in  a  friendly  way,  letting 
the  majority  rule,  we  find  that  local  option  is 
direct  legislation  and  nothing  else.  Another 
thing,  if  the  producer  and  consumer  get 
well  enough  acquainted  so  they  ran  pull  to- 
gether, allin  one  direction,  there  would  not 
be  very  much  chance  for  millionaire  specu- 
lators, and  we  shall  have  but  little  use  for 
them  either.  May  God  help  us  in  this  sort 
of  direct  legislation,  for  it  certainly  will  help 
us  on  the  way  to  righteousness,  and  God 
will  bless  us  as  a  people  as  he  did  old  fat?.:er 
Abram  and  his  descendants. 


Poultry 
Department 


By  a.  I.  Root. 


FIRELESS    BROODERS,    AND    BROODERS    THAT 
ARE  NOT  FIRELESS. 

On  p.  384  for  June  1st  issue,  I  said,  **I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  chickens  sometimes  hov- 
er around  the  hot-water  pipes  when  they  do 
not  need  the  heat."*  In  the  footnote  Mr.  R. 
R.  Root  says,  *'A  healthy  chicken  will  never 
stay  in  the  brooder  dunng  the  daytime  un- 
less it  needs  warmth."  WeH,  this  maybe 
true;  but,  unfortunately,  we  do  not  always 
have  all  healthy  chicks.  During  the  fore 
part  of  June,  this  year,  it  rained  almost  ev- 
ery day.  We  took  some  chickens  out  of  the 
incubator  about  the  first  of  the  month.  They 
are  out  on  the  ;?rassy  lawn,  but  they  must 
either  be  kept  m  until  the  dew  is  off.  and 
driven  in  before  every  shower,  or  else  have 
some  heat  in  the  brooder  to  dry  them  off 
when  wet  or  damp.  They  soon  learned  to 
go  out  in  the  wet  grass,  between  showers 
for  a  while,  but  they  soon  hustled  back  to 
the  hot-water  pipes.  I  at  first  thought  this 
was  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  value  of 
the  Root  brooder,  even  in  the  month  of  June; 
but  after  about  ten  days,  when  it  still  kept 
rainy,  I  began  to  feel  the  chickens  were  not 
doing  as  well  as  they  ought  to  do,  as  they 
kept  spending  a  great  part  of  the  time  in 
hugging  the  hot  pipes,  even  when  the  weath- 
er was  warm  ana  the  grass  dry.  About  this 
time  I  came  across  the  following,  which  I  clip 
from  Poultry  for  June: 

I  will  not  go  back  to  the  artificial  heatinsr  of  brood- 
ers, as  I  know  it  is  more  or  less  detrimental  to  our  fu- 
ture stock.  Since  we  have  used  the  lampless  brooder 
we  are  not  troubled  with  chicks  pastin^r  up  behind  as 
we  formerly  were.  We  seldom  have  any  dwarfs  or 
weakly  cockerels  or  pullets.  Chicks  raised  this  way 
seem  more  hardy  and  viirorous.  The  time,  labor,  and 
expense  it  takes  to  run  a  lamp  is  quite  an  item  in  the 
course  of  the  breeding  season. 

The  firs'  thinsr  in  the  mominsr  the  chicks  are  let  out 
of  the  brooder,  triven  water  and  feed  in  their  litter  of 
hay  chaff,  and  that's  the  end  of  it  until  noon,  then  they 
are  cared  for  acrain  and  again  just  before  time  to  »et 

♦Just  now  I  find  in  the  Poultry  Advocateihe  foUowinir. 
written  by  a  woman: 

We  have  always  beliered  that  one  of  the  crreAteat  ml*tak«a 
made  wItL  the  ralsln^r  of  chicks  waa  that  of  too  much  heat 
which  made  them  wmk,  but  which  wa«  hard  tooTercome  with 
the  u»e  of  the  brooder. 
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them  Into  the  brooder  for  the  nicrht  They  are  so  easi- 
ly t&ken  care  of  we  hardly  know  we  are  raisinir  them. 
By  the  lampless  method  I  find  they  feather  out  more 
evenly,  and  their  winer  teathers  arrow  slower  and  do 
nothans  down  as  I  have  nad  them  do  on  chicks  raised 
by  artificial  heat.  Many  times  we  have  had  to  clip  the 
indnKS  of  chicks  to  keep  them  from  dyintr.  We  have 
no  more  weak-leiTfired  chicks  to  bother  with  either. 

I  like  this  fireless  broodintr  better  than  any  I  have 
yet  tried;  but  it  seems  the  people  here  are  afraid  to  try 
it.  I  should  like  very  much  to  give  the  plans  for  mak- 
insr  this  brooder,  but  1  am  afraid  I  would  not  be  allow- 
ed to  do  80.  as  it  is  not  orifirinal  with  me. 

The  above  describes  the  trouble  exactly. 
A  good  many  of  the  chickens  were  getting 
**  pasted  up  behind,*'  and  some  of  them  went 
around  with  their  wing  feathers  dragging 
on  the  ground.  When  wet  and  cold  the  heat 
is  all  right;  but  they  were  getting  into  the 
habit  as  human  beings  (as  well  as  chickens) 
sometimes  do,  of  sitting  around  the  fire  in- 
stead of  taking  the  amount  of  exercise  we  all 
need  for  he^m.  In  this  Root  brooder  that  I 
use,  the  hot-water  pipes  and  boiler  can  read- 
ily be  lifted  out.  itook  out  the  heating-ap- 
paratus and  put  it  away.  Then  I  sewed  some 
cotton  batting  on  the  under  side  of  the  wire- 
cloth  frame  that  covers  the  top  of  the  brood- 
er.* This  made  a  very  good  hover  by  raising 
the  floor  so  the  chiclcens  could  not  pile  up 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  The  first  nignt  they 
seemed  a  little  uneasy  and  put  out,  oecause 
they  had  no  hot  pipe  to  cluster  against;  but 
the  manifest  improvement  in  health  was  no- 
ticeable right  away,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  entirely  with  the  writer  of  the  article 
I  nave  quoted.  I  should  be  glad  to  give  his 
full  address,  but  I  do  not  find  it  in  Poultry. 

The  following,  which  I  clip  from  the  Poul- 
try Tribune^  tells  how  to  make  a  brooder  that 
gives  all  the  heat  that  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary early  in  the  season,  or  when  the  chickens 
are  very  young,  and  that  can  be  very  quickly 
converted  into  a  fireless  brooder. 

A  "JUG"  BROODER. 

When  the  chicks  are  ready  to  be  taken  out  of  the  in- 
cubators we  put  them  in  brooders  of  our  own  construc- 
tion, of  which  we  have  a  number.  These  are  what  is 
known  as  the  "jun"  brooder.  They  are  made  very 
simple:  First  we  take  a  drysropds-box  about  three  feet 
lonsr  and  about  the  same  width,  and  about  two  feet 
hi^b,  with  a  slantintr  roof  of  about  two  inches  to  the 
foot,  covered  with  prepared  ready  roofing,  with  an 
inch  hole  throutrh  the  top  for  ventilation,  and  seven 
holes  just  under  the  roof  in  the  front.  About  twelve 
inches  from  the  bottom  we  put  a  deck  or  a  platform,  on 
which  we  put  the  chicks— about  fifty— for  we  think  that 
that  is  enough  for  one  brooder.  Now,  in  the  center  of 
the  platform  we  cut  a  hole  large  enough  for  a  gallon 
jug  to  stand  in,  then  we  take  a  piece  of  galvanized  iron, 
12x12,  with  a'  hole  four  inches  in  diameter.  This  is 
nailed  to  the  under  side  of  the  platform,  under  the  hole. 
On  this  rests  the  jug.  We  fill  the  jug  two-thirds  full  of 
hot  water  placing  in  the  top  a  cork  with  a  hole  through 
it  so  as  to  let  out  all  steam  that  might  accumulate  in 
the  jug.  In  the  front  of  this  brooder,  above  the  plat- 
form, is  a  glass,  9  x  12.  for  light.  At  ono  of  this 
glass  is  a  small  hole,  about  6x4,  with  a  slide  door  to 
let  the  chicks  down  into  the  yard,  which  I  will  after- 
ward explain.  Under  the  jug  stands  a  lamp  to  keep 
the  water  in  the  jug  warm.  This  lamp  is  four  inches 
high,  from  the  bottom  to  the  edge  of  the  chimney.  The 
chunney  is  five  inches  high,  leaving  a  space  of  three 
inches  to  the  jug. 

•  After  a  day's  use,  the  chickens  were  tearing  out  the 
batting  over  them  so  much  that  I  pushed  the  frame. 
batting  and  all,  into  a  clean,  porous,  burlap  sack,  the 
burlap  being  loose  enough  to  drop  down  some  over 
their  backs,  and  since  then  they  are  doing  finely.  The 
chicks  set  around  with  their  heads  close  to  the  abun- 
dant ventilators,  and  altogether  it  makes  one  of  the 
pest  fireless  brooders. 


In  the  back  of  the  brooder,  under  the  platform  is  a 
door  just  large  enough  to  slip  the  lamp  through.  In 
this  door  is  a  small  hole,  so  that  we  can  see  the  flame 
without  opening  the  door.  If  we  wish  to,  we  can  take 
out  the  platform  (after  the  chicks  are  large  enough  to 
get  along  without  the  heat)  and  let  them  in  on  the  bot- 
tom floor;  then  they  can  run  out  and  in  through  the 
small  door  at  the  back.  It  is  well,  also,  to  put  three  or 
four  one-inch  holes  under  the  platform  for  ventilation, 
for  the  lamp.  All  the  cost  of  making  this  jug  brooder 
is  the  roofing,  the  box.  and  a  little  work,  which  is  very 
cheap  on  a  rainy  day. 

The  idea  of  a  brooder  kept  warm  by  means 
of  a  jug  of  hot  water  is  of  course,  very  old; 
but  the  plan  given  above,  of  keeping  the  wa- 
ter in  the  jug  hot  by  means  of  a  lamp,  is  new 
to  me,  and  I  feel  suie  it  will  be  very  much 
less  trouble  than  having  to  fill  up  the  jug 
whenever  the  water  gets  cold. 


SORTING  OUT  LAYING  HENS  FROM  THOSE  THAT 
DO  NOT  LAY. 

How  much  would  you  give,  my  poult rv 
friends,  for  a  device  that  would  automatical- 
ly put  all  the  hens  in  one  pen  that  lay  an  egg 
each  during  the  day,  and  leave  all  the  rest 
out  that  do  not  lay?  I  have  succeeded  in  do- 
ing that  very  thing;  in  fact,  out  of  my  flock 
of  forty  Leghorns,  sixteen  separated  them- 
selves over  into  a  yard  of  their  own,  and 
showed  me  sixteen  eggs  in  the  nests.  In 
the  first  place,  I  dividecf  off  my  acre  of  or- 
chard into  two  parts.  I  have  explained  be- 
fore that  my  hens  have  a  groat  preference 
for  laying  upstairs  in  the  two  Philo  poultry- 
houses.  Well,  taking  advantage  of  their 
strong  inclination  to  lay  in  tlie  same  place 
they  have  been  laying  in  right  along,  I  man- 
agi'd  to  make  a  success  of  my  device  the 
very  first  trial.  The  arrangement  not  only 
sorts  out  the  hens  that  lay  the  eggs,  but  it 
secures  a  better  and  surer  fertilization  of  the 
eggs.  We  have  two  males  for  the  forty  hens. 
The  best  one  was  put  into  this  new  yard. 
The  trap  (or  *' bee-escape  for  chickens"), 
such  as  we  have  been  talking  about,  was  put 
right  near  where  the  laying  hens  go  upstairs. 
At  first  they  looked  at  this  Tittle  gjite  curious- 
ly; but  as  fast  as  the  disposition  to  lay  came 
over  them  they  finally  marched  through  one 
after  another.  After  the  egg  was  laid,  this 
trap  prevented  them  from  going  out  at  the 
same  place  they  came  in  at;  so  Siey  turned 
and  went  into  the  new  yard,  where  a  choice 
male  was  waiting  for  them. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  you  understand  that 
I  get  only  sixteen  eggs  daily  from  forty  hens; 
for  about  half  a  dozen  more  had  nests  in  the 
large  poultry-house.  These  I  did  not  get. 
But,  or  course,  I  can  easily  manage  to  run 
these  into  that  new  yard  in  the  same  way; 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  it  is  quite  interesting 
to  me  when  night  comes  to  see  which  hens 
are  furnishing  the  eggs.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  see  they  were  all  big  solid  hens 
in  good  flesh.  The  ones  that  did  not  lay  were 
those  that  had  begun  to  moult.  Then  there 
were  others  that  were  thin  and  spare,  and 
not  in  fine  condition. 

I  believe  I  have  invented  a  cheaper  gate 
to  let  fowls  go  through  one  way,  but  not 
come  back,  than  has  ever  been  suggested. 
Of  course  it  will  be  ail  right  for  any  kind  of 
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trap  nest,  and  the  whole  thing  can  be  man- 
ufactured in  quantities  for  five  or  ten  cents. 
I  will  try  to  give  a  picture  of  it,  in  our  next 
issue.  If  any  of  you  ^et  in  a  hurry  to  see 
my  "new  invention,"  just  tell  me  so  on  a 
postal  and  I  will  give  you  an  advance  proof 
of  the  device. 

HOW  TO  TELL  WHETHER  THE  EGGS  ARE  GOING 
TO  HATCH. 

In  case  of  delayed  incubation,  either  bv 
hens  or  incubator,  it  would  often  be  exceed- 
ingly convenient  to  tell  whether  or  not  there 
is  life  in  the  eggs  without  breaking  them. 
This  can  be  done  very  easily  with  our  egg- 
tester  described  on  page  384,  June  15.  To- 
day, July  12,  I  had  two  duck  eggs  that  had 
been  under  different  hens  for  29  days;  but 
as  the  egg-tester  showed  me  both  ducks 
kicking  ^out  quite  lively  I  took  courage. 
The  delayed  hatching  was  caused  by  hens 
that  neglected  their  business.* 

HIGH-PRESSURE 
GARDENING 

By   A.   I.    Root 


BUCKWHEAT    FOR     BEE-KEEPERS  —  A    NEW 
WRINKLE. 

We  clip  the  following  article  from  the 
Michigan  Farmer  for  June  26: 

OROWtNG  BUCKWHEAT  FOR  HONEY. 

In  most  clover  and  bapswood  sections  there  is  little 
for  the  bees  to  srather  after  these  cease  to  yield.  Where 
asters,  i^oldenrods.  and  "  stick-tigrhts "  abound,  the 
flow  from  them  commences  alonir  the  latter  part  of 
Aumist  There  are  many  locations  where  there  is 
practically  nothinsr  to  trather.  unless  It  is  honey-dew, 
and  I  don't  hanker  after  that  kind  of  honey  after  the 
cessation  of  the  white-clover  and  basswood  flow.  If 
this  lonsr  honey  dearth  can,  in  a  measure,  be  reduced 
it  is  a  (Treat  thini?  for  the  bees  and  their  keeper.  Enough 
to  live  on  may  be  srathered,  or  even  sufficient  for  win- 
ter stores. 

It  has  not  yet  been  found  to  pay  to  provide  artificial 
bee  pastura&re  unless  it  yields  other  profits.  Plants 
that  will  do  this  are  clover,  buckwheat,  alfalfa,  and 
others. 

The  one  of  these  best  suited  to  fill  the  honey  dearth 
after  basswood  is  buckwheat.  It  is  a  profitable  crop  to 
srow,  even  if  its  honey-yielding  qualities  are  not  con- 
sidered, as  its  cultivation  by  non-bee-keepinff  farmers 
testifies. 

As  shown  by  statistics,  buckwheat  is  one  of  the  crops 
the  area  of  which  is  decreasing.  But  the  price  per 
bushel  remains  very  steady.  In  this  State,  as  well  as 
in  Michisran.  considerable  lieht  sandy  land  is  beintr 
farmed.  Here  rye  is  one  of  the  main  crops  for  such 
soil.  Buckwheat  jfrows  about  as  well,  and  the  yields 
per  acre  are  larger,  and,  I  think,  for  a  series  of  years, 
the  price  per  bushel  is  as  high  if  not  higher.  And  I 
find  that  buckwheat  is  better  fitted  to  practice  green 
manuring  with. 

I  have  given  some  reasons  for  having  buckwheat  in 
the  crop  rotation,  and  will  say  something  of  its  culti- 
vation. It  works  nicely  in  rotation  with  rye.  Let  us 
say  a  rye  crop  has  been  taken  from  a  certain  field.  If 
the  soil  is  light  (the  kind  that  is  used  for  buckwheat- 
growing  here),  I  sow  right  among  the  stubble  without 
plowing.  If  the  rye  is  sown  early  enough,  some  rape 
and  turnip  seed  can  be  mixed  with  it.  The  reason  for 
this  will  be  explained  later.  I  like  to  sow  as  soon  after 
the  field  is  as  clear  as  possible.  The  rye  will  grow 
more,  and  furnish  more  fall  pasturage.  Yes,  I  pasture 
stock  on  it  during  October.  It  helps  the  milk-flow  and 
sives  hay.  To  increase  the  amount  of  green  feed  is 
one  reason  why  some  rape  seed  is  mixed  with  the  rye. 

The  following  spring  sheep  can  be  pastured  on  the 

*Mrs.  Root  suggested,  when  I  was  telling  the  family 
about  it,  that  I  had  actually  succeeded  in  discovering 
a  way  of  "counting  my  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched."    iThe  two  ducks  are  now,  July  13.  hatched. ' 


rye,  but  don't  overdo  the  matter.  When  the  rye  com- 
mences to  head  out  is  the  right  time  to  plow  it  under. 
Don't  wait  until  time  to  sow  the  buckwheat  before 
plowing.  Buckwheat  does  better  on  a  setUed  seed-bed. 
If  the  rye  is  turned  under  at  least  two  weeks  before 
ready  to  sow  the  buckwheat,  the  soil  will  compact  nice- 
ly if  worked.  Three  pecks  per  acre  is  used  broadcast; 
a  little  less  if  drilled.  I  rather  think  drilling  is  prefer- 
able. 

Now  I  will  tell  why  some  rape  and  turnip  seed  is  to 
be  mixed  with  the  rye.  Both  plants,  when  in  bloom, 
are  eagerly  visited  by  the  bees.  They  come  into  bloom 
the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  June,  according  to  the 
season.  At  this  time  the  fruit-tree  bloom  is  about  over, 
and  there  are  few  other  flowers  for  the  bees  to  work 
on  until  white  clover  opens. 

The  buckwheat  can  be  cut  with  a  self-binder.  The 
soil  will  be  in  a  loose  pliable  condition,  and  I  don*t 
think  any  thing  can  be  gained  by  plowing  it  If  you 
have  a  disc  harrow,  work  over  the  buckwheat  stubble. 
Then  broadcast  or  drill  in  rye.  The  rye  is  to  be  har- 
vested the  following  season.  It  can.  of  course,  be 
turned  under  and  buckwheat  grown  again.      • 

In  from  six  to  eight  weeks  after  sowing,  the  buck- 
wheat will  commence  to  bloom.  As  the  honey  is  dark- 
colored,  the  crop  must  be  sown  late  enough  so  the 
white  hone^  may  not  be  discolored.  Any  way.  as  soon 
as  bees  begin  to  work  on  buckwheat  all  white  honey 
should  be  removed  to  prevent  its  discoloration. 

If  any  buckwheat  honey  is  stored  in  the  sections,  try- 
to  sell  it  direct  to  consumers.  Owing  to  the  belief  that 
all  dark-colored  honeys  are  inferior  in  quality,  it  does 
not  sell  well  to  retailers.  Good  well-ripened  buckwheat 
honey,  however,  has  a  smack  of  its  own,  and  a  taste  is 
easily  acquired  for  it 

Seedsmen  have  lauded  to  the  skies  the  New  Japanese 
buckwheat  This  variety  is  really  inferior  to  the  Sil- 
verhull,  both  as  to  yield  of  grain  and  honey.  It  is  now 
less  grown  than  formerly.  Silverhull  is  the  variety  to 
grow.  Millers,  too.  prefer  it  to  the  Japanese,  as  it  is 
said  to  make  more  flour  per  given  quantity  of  kernels. 

Buckwheat  is  sometimes  sown  in  com  at  the  last 
cultivation.  This  gives  the  bees  something  toworlc 
on.  I  don't  like  it  though,  for,  as  some  of  the  seed  ri- 
pens, a  volunteer  crop  will  come  up  among  the  sprinir- 
sown  grain.  Such  plants  bloom  while  the  bees  are 
working  on  white  clover:  and  if  this  buckwheat  also  is 
visited  the  honey  will  have  an  amber  tinge.  It  does 
not  sell  so  readily  then.  F.  A.  Strohschein. 

If  I  understand  the  writer  of  the  above 
article  he  has  struck  on  a  plan  by  which  the 
bee-keeper  can  get  two  valuable  crops  for 
honey;  and  not  only  that,  he  can  keep  on 
growing  buckwheat  continuously  year  after 
year— at  least  for  a  time.  We  have  been  in 
the  habit  for  years  of  sowing  rye  after  dig- 
ging our  potatoes,  or  taking  off  some  other 
crop,  and  turning  the  rye  under  the  follow- 
ing spring  just  before  it  begins  to  head  out: 
but  it  never  occurred  to  me  before  that  I 
could  get  two  honey  crops  by  sowing  turnip 
and  rape  seed  with  the  rye.  I  know  they 
will  both  winter  over  in  our  locality,  and 
furnish  valuable  blossoms  for  the  bees,  be- 
cause I  have  done  so  repeatedly,  but  never 
in  connection  with  rye.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  for  years  past  recommended 
cowhom  turnips  just  to  get  a  valuable  crop 
to  turn  under  in  the  spring,  but  the  bee- 
keeper not  only  has  the  rape  and  turnip  to 
turn  under,  but  he  can  get  ouite  a  yield  of 
honey  when  there  is  buF  little  else  for  the 
bees  to  work  on.  Turnips  and  rape  are  also 
valuable  for  feed;  but  if  we  run  for  feed  we 
can  not  well  have  honey.  I  hope  a  number 
of  our  bee-keepers  will  test  this  idea,  and 
report.  If  the  trost  holds  off  in  the  fall, 
good  crops  of  buckwheat  can  be  secured, 
even  if  sown  as  late  as  Aug.  1  or  later:  and 
if  the  frost  should  ruin  your  chance  of  get- 
ting seed,  the  valuable  blossoms  for  honey, 
and  the  buckwheat  to  turn  under  Tor  suc- 
ceeding crops,  will  be  worth  all  it  costs. 
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17  Cents  a  Day 
Buys  an  Oliver 

This  aouziiig  offer — ^the  New  Model  Oliver  Typewriter  No.  5 
at  n  ttmts  m  d^ — it  orea  to  everybody,  everywhere. 

It'i  oat  new  and  immeosely  popular  plan  of  lellinE  Oliver 
Typewriten  on  little  easy  payments.  The  abandonment  of  itng- 
kmd  in  favor  of  clean,  legible,  beaotifal  tjfnuriting  li  the  next 
great  fiep  in  hmnan  piocren. 

Already— in  all  line*  of  boiinen  and  in  all  profenioai  the  oie 
of  fm  mnd  ink  it  largely  renHcted  to  the  writing  of  tignaturtt. 

Bntlnett  Colleget  and  High  Schoolt,  watchful  of  the  trend  of 
public  waTiment,  are  training  a  vast  army  of  young  people  in  the 
ate  of  Oliver  Typewriters. 

The  prmnpt  and  generous  re- 
sponse of  the  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company  to  the  world-wide  de- 
mand for  univtrsal  typtxoriting^ 
gives  tremendoos  impetot  to  the 
movement. 

The  Oliver,  with  the  largest 
tale  of  any  typewriter  in  exist- 
ence, was  the  logical  machine  to 
take  the  Initiative  in  bringing 
about  the  univtrsal  us*  of  type- 


writers.    It  aliomjfs  leads  I 


SAVE  YOUR  PENNIES  AND  OWN 


OLIVEt^ 

TypeWri'ter 

.  THE  STANDARD  VISIDLE  WRITER 

Tbb  *^r7-C0nU'S-Dmy"  telling  plan  nuket  the  Oliver  at  eaty 
10  •»«  as  to  rnu.  It  places  the  machine  within  easy  reach  of 
every  htmt — every  individual.  A  nun^s  **  cigar  money  "—a 
woman's  **  pin  naooey  "—will  buy  it. 

Clerks  on  tmall  talaries  can  now  afford  to  own  Olivers.  By 
odlizing  spare  moments  for  practice  they  may  fit  themselves  for 
mote  important  potitiont. 

School  boyt  and  tchool  girlt  can  boy  Olivers  by  saving  their 
fmitt. 

You  can  bay  an  Oliver  on  thit  plan  at  the  regular  catalog 
price — $100.  A  tmall  first  payment  brings  the  nuchine.  Then 
yon  save  17  cents  a  day  and  pay  monthly. 

And  the  pottettlon  of  an  Oliver  Typewriter  enables  you  to  Mm 
mtmtf  f  iuish  paying  fnr  tht  mathin*. 

Sanies  Possibilities 


Advaitiges 


The  Oliver  Is  the  most  high- 
ly perfected  typewriter  on  the 
market— hence  ht  fOO  f*r  ttmt 
ffcimtf. 

Among  Its  tcoret  of  conven- 
iences are: 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  turns 
out  more  work — of  better  qual- 
ity and  greater  variety — than 
any  other  writing  niachine. 
Simplicity,  strength,  ease  of 
operation  and  visibility  are  the 
comer  stones  of  itt  towering 
in 


'— F«ll«w-up  Syetwne 
— atonltoldlna  Servie* 
-  Ad4r*««lfi9  Envelopes 
— WetiiliHi  en  Ruled  Forme 
— Cirttlfig  Mlmooflreph  Ston- 


Can  you  spond  1 7  C*nte  a  day  to  bottoradvanlago 
llian  In  tho  purohaao  off  this  wondorf  ul  maohlno  7 

Write  for  Special  Baty-payment  Proposition  or  see  the  nearest 
Oliver  Agent. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

•  t1  HufMi  Road.  Clovoland,  Ohio. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


Money  deposited  with  us  is  secure,  and  works 
for  you  continually.  Our  perfect  system  of 
bankintr  BY  MAIL  brings  this  opportunity  to 
your  door. 

The  Saving  Deposit  Bank  has  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  $70,000.  and  assets  of  over  $800,000. 
Its  policy  is  conservative;  its  affairs  are  ably 
managed  by  capable  and  successful  business 
men. 

Deposits  of  $1.00  and  upward  accepted,  on 
which  we  pay  a  yearly  interest  of  4  PER'  CENT. 
compounded  semi-annually.  Send  currency  in 
registered  letter,  your  own  check,  or  by  post- 
office  or  express  money-order. 

Write  for  the 
Booklet  Today 


Resources 
$800,000 


Established 
1892 


SAVINGS   DEPOSIT 

BANK   COMPANY    — 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


15  Cents  Si  Rod 

For  a  2S-lncb  Ho(t  Fence ;  16«  for 
26- Inch;  19«  for  3Mnch;  23  I'Se 
forSi-lnch;  S7e  for  »  47-lnch 
Fami  Fence.  60-lnch  Poultry 
Fence  87e.  Lowest  prlcei  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  daya  trial. 
Ofttaiofffree.  Write  for  It  today. 

KITSELMAN    BROS.. 
Box  21.  MUNCie,  IND. 


Makes  and  bums  Its  own  ^n»  and 

produces  a  pure  white,  st«adT, 

safe.  IW  candle  power  light.    No 

^  wick,  bnioke,  dirt,  grea&e  or  odor. 


/loo  1  THE  BEST  LIGHTI 

r CANDLE/ 


f  Lighted  Instantly.  Over  2O0  sty  lea, 
Ag-ents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 
THE  BEST  r.IGHT  CO, 
306    E.  atb  St.»  Canton,  O. 


$50  to  $300  SAVED 

V.  1  I     I   i:  -  'ic  Ljren.  noc  mcTcbaQts.     Saw  dealcfa. 

iobbrrs  and  catalog:  bouse  profiL     I'll  save  you  from 

850  to $300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasulinc 

Engincgfrom  2  to  22-H.-P.— Price  direct  lo  you 

lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  hav  c  to  pay  for     j  ^ 

OJinilar  eiisiiieF  in  carload  loli  for  spot  cash,  ^JSf  I>tr«Ct 

GALLOWAY  /^«/KS 

Price  and  qu.ulty  speak  for  themselves     ^'<jf    r»«  J/'  ^F^a 
and  you  are  to  l>e  ihe  s.i!e  judKc.  ^5^'^t,i.1    \it:  JacT 

&-11  your  poorest  horse  and  l-uv  a      X-^^.T*^'"'*    ^i,'„„f: 
m    mm      rm  a     m^-mn    mrm      ^o  ^    tion      Of     money 

B-H»-Fm  Only$1l9.BU  Xc^^^  back,  write forspcc- 
r    ial  proposition.    All 
you  pay  me  is  tor  ra». 
Ti;iterial,    labor      a»d 
V  one  smalt  profit.     Send  lof 
tny  big  BOOK  PRtE. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 
Wm«  OallowAj  1  u. 
leaSSalloway  SittUu* 


t^ 


Watorl***  l««a 
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A  CLEAN 
SHAVE 


aiNCASE      with  Barb  era* 
ConuifiQ     H«r8«-hld« 
Strop,   A2.00 


Your  new  blades  all  need  stropping  before  usIdr.  Not 
one  In  ten  comes  sharp  enouirb  for  a  clean  sbave. 

Why  scrape  your  face  wlfh  dull  blades,  or  continue  to 
throw  away  money  for  new  ones,  wbf  n  tne  Cayler  Auta- 
matlo  Sirrppe-  will  reeharpen  all  yourdull  blades  In  a  few 
moments,  giving  them  a  halr-splittlnff  edge  better  than 
new.  The  motion  Is  automatic,  to  practice  required— a 
child  can  use  It  It  is  the  only  8trv>pper  In  the  world  that 
successfully  sharpens  double-edged  blade». 

'•I  teke  pleasure  In  saying  that  the  GaylorSlrop  Is  some 
thing  that  I  hare  tested  most  thoroughly,  a*  d  It  Is  all  that 
the  Inventor  claims  for  It:  In  fact.  It  will  often  make 
donblfr^ged  blades,  with  the  strop  that  theUa^lor  peo- 

f»le  send  out,  sharper  and  nicer  than  »hen  they  came 
rom  the  factory.  I  scarcely  know  how  I  could  get  along 
without  a  Gay  lor  Sharpener. 

"  It  seems  to  me  there  ou»ht  to  be  a  big  demand  for 
something  of  this  sort  because  thousands  o  wafer  Mifety- 
rasor  blades  are  thrown  away  that  might  Just  as  well  be 
saved.  The  dull  blades  can  be  made  as  good  as  new,  and 
sometimes  even  better.  E.  R.  HOOT. 

''Editor^/  Ghatinaa.*' 
Order  through  your  dealer.    Or  will  send  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price.    Be  sure  to  state  for  what  make  of  blade. 
Money  willingly  refunded  If  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular.    Agents  wanted. 

6aylor[Automatio  Stropper  Company,  Stamford,  Conn. 


itin^/l 


^  Ad-writera  earn  $25.00  to  $100.00  per  week 

^Send  $2,00  for  12  mooiht'  subKripdoa  la  Southern 
i  Advertmng  Joanal  whick  teaches  conplele  course 
\in  ad.  writing.    Prepares  yoa  for  htgheft  salaiied 
\poatioiu    Courw  worth  fufly  $40.00.     Stamps 
^accepted.    This  otfer  good  for  short  tine  ooly 
\Send  to-day. 

SOUTHERN  ADVERTIRING 

JOURNAL, 

Dept.  Ricfamood,  Virginia. 


>i 


I  WANT  TO  BUY 

YOUR 
FARM 


If  you  wish  to  sell  same,  give  me 
price,  description,  and  state  when 
possession  can  be  had.  Not  par- 
ticular about  location.  I  wish  to 
hear  fr'^m  the  OWNER  only,  who 
will  sell  direct  to  buyer.    Address 

C.  P.  WIKr,  639  Franklin  8t ,  READING.  P£NN 


Golnen  and  Three-banded  Italian  Queens  and  Bees 

At  Speeial  Prioe  far  July  »nd  AMguat 

Fine  Golden  and  Three-banded  tested  queens  at  95c; 
untested,  65c;  virfirins.  25c;  and  if  these  queens  are  not 
just  as  srood  as  any  $1.50  or  $2.00  queen,  return  them 
and  set  your  money  back;  and  if  you  order  one  you 
will  order  more,  because  they  are  good  ones.  100 
stands  of  Italian  bees,  with  fine  tested  queen,  in  Dov'd 
hives.  I  have  more  than  I  can  attend  to.  Special  price, 
$4.75  if  ordered  at  once.  Three-frame  miclei  af  10.75. 
J    L.  FAJEM.  ALMA.  Mi&SOURI 


SAVE  YOUR  BACK 
Save  time,  horses,  work    J 
M  and  money  by  nsine  an 

lEltctric  Handy  Wagoi 

■  Low  w  bee  Is,  broad  tires.  No 
fl  living  man  can  build  a  better. 

■  Book  on  "Wheel Sense** free. 
BEItctTtcWhMlCo.8ilfi,  QolBcy.rir, 


8row  Hushrooms 

Per  Blfl  Mtf  Qvlek  PrwfllB 
Or  Fer   Your  <Hmi   Use. 

Ten  yean'experience  enables  me  to 

.     give  practical  InstraoUoDs  worth 

many  dollars  to  you  wlthoat  interferlna 

with  rcfolar oceapatirai,  no matlsridisrs loealsC 

Send  for  Prse Book andpartkolars how  to ilar^sla. 

JAOKSON  M U8HBOOM  FABM 
S44ril.  Weetera  Ave. 


Queens  for  BUSINESS 

As  well  as  Handsome 

Br«d  by  a  Specialist 
F.  J.  WARDELL,  Uhrichsviiie,  Ohio 

Here  is  the  kind  of  testimonials  I  get 
from  customers: 

Halleck,  Elko  Co.,  Nev..  June  18,  1909l 
Mr.  F.  J.  Wardell:—!  thank  you  very  much  for 
sendini;  me  another  queen,  which  came  yester- 
day. Your  queens  are  doinsr  fine,  and  I  am  well 
pleased  with  them;  so  I  will  take  fifteen  more. 
Send  on  the  2l8t  of  June.  I  inclose  Mr.  Murphy's 
check  for  $15.  This  is  my  associate  in  the  bees. 
Hoping  for  some  more  fine  queens,  I  am 

Yours  truly,   J.  E.  Patton. 

I  can  please  you  as  well  as  Mr.  Patton. 
My  strain  is  the  original  red-clover  long- 
tongued  Italians,  with  three  bands. 
They  are  hustlers,  and  handsome  too. 
Nothing  but  high-grade  stock  sent  out. 
I  have  no  poor  stock  to  sell.  Should 
you  require  a  very  high-grade  breeding- 
queen  I  generally  have  a  few  in  stock. 

Please  send  for  my  circular. 

„  ,        ^  June  to  October 

Untested %\  qq 

Select  Untested i  25 

Tested 2  00 

Select  Tested :•..    300 

Breeding:  Queens 3  50 

Select  BreedinGT  Queens 7  50 

Extra-select  Breeding  Queens 10  00 

F.  J.  WARDELL.       Uhrichsviiie.  Ohio 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Reared  from  a  superior  strain  of  long- 
tongued  red-clover  Italian  bees,  world-fa- 
mous for  their  gentleness,  hardiness,  and 
honey-gathering  qualities. 

Untested  queens  one,  $  .85;  six,  14.25;  twelve.  $8.00 
Select  untested  "       1.00;      "     5.00;       "         9  nn 

Tested  "       1.25;      "      7.00;        "        13.'00 

Select  tested  "      2.5a 

Tested  for  honey        "      3.50. 
Breeders,  13.00  to  $5.00. 

Ctolden  Adel  queens  at  same  price.  Safe  ariival  and 
pure  matintr  guaranteed. 

J.  R.  McCORKLE,  WingaCe.  Ind. 
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J.  £.  HAND  will  begin  the  season  of  1909  with  improved  facilities  for  rearing  the 

CHOICEST  QUEENS 

He  kat  developed  a  lyttem  of  qoeen-ieariiif  that  contains  all  tlie  beat  pointa  of  other  methodi  with  none  of  the  de- 
tecia,  Inctodiog  aooie  v»luaU$  iat^rtwatmci  of  bit  own — in  short,  a  system  throoch  which  t^e  highest  qoeen  develop- 
ment  is  reached  by  fmct  and  seUmtifit  prioriplea,  which  means  that  he  is  now  in  position  to.oOertothe  bee-keepins 
public  a  kightr  grmdt  tf  quttm  thmn  is  usumlly  •gtrti  in  th*  c^mmtn  uHttiitg  tlMttt^  owing  tosdentiflc  methods  which 
piodDce  qoeens  of  a  higher  development  than  can  be  reared  by  the  ordinary  methods  in  ▼ogoe,  and  also  to  an  imprtvtd 
mutk»d  •$  elmjsifyimg  qutnu  which  strikes  the  word  sdttt  from  oar  list,  and  gives  a  tquaT$  dsal  f  mil.  No  selects 
aneans  no  calls,  and  the  highest  grade  of  qoeens  in  the  untested  and  tested  rlisias.  These  qoeens  will  be  reared 
fvom  a  superior  strain  of  hardy  northera-bred  led-clover  Italians,  **  the  very  best,"  They  are  warranted  to  pro- 
dore  oaiformly  marked  three-^tanded  beef  of  saoerior  honey-gathering  qualities.  Price,  after  June  1,  untested, 
II.VO  each;  6.  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  tested.  $1  50;  6.  $8.00;  12,  $15.00.  Breeder,  tested  for  queen-rearing,  $5.00.  Val- 
oable  iniormation  free.    Seed  for  it  to-day. 

J.    E.    HAND,    BIRMINGHAM,    OHIO,      ERIE    CO. 


Doolittle  Sc  Clark 

are  now  sending  out  choice  ITALIAN  QUEENS 
at  the  following  prices:  Untested,  $1.00  each; 
three.  12.50;  12, 18.00.  Tested,  12.00  each;  three, 
15.00;    12.  $18.00.    Breeders.  12.50.  $5.00.  $10.00. 

Borodino    -    Onondaga  Co.    -    New  York 

Swirthiors's  Pedigreed  Goidens 

Swart  more  Apiaries,  Svartlimore,  Pi. 

•    •    •    •  Italian  .    .    .    . 
Tested  Selected  Queens 

Finest  Quality 

Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

L.  SIMONI,  livorno  (Leghorn).  Italy 

Successor  of  Blanconcini. 

Taylor's  Queens  i^s 

J.  W.  Taylor  &  Son  have  made  a  specialty  of  breed- 
ing for  the  best  honey-gatherers.  Our  three-banded 
Italians  can't  be  beat,  or  haven't  been,  as  honey-gather- 
ers. Untested.  75  c  each,  or  $8.00  a  dozen;  tested  queens. 
tl.OO  each,  or  six  for  $6.00.  Select  tested  queens,  $1.50 
each:  breeders,  the  very  best,  $3.00  to  $6.00  each.  Send 
all  orders  to 

.  TAYLOK  *  SOU,  BIIVILLI.  ■■■  OOUNTY.  TIXAS 


J.  W. 


f 


If  You  Need  a  Nioe  Yellow  Italian  Queen 

at  once,  send  to  C.  J.  Fajen,  Blackburn, 
Mo.  Untested,  only  66c;  tested.  $1.25; 
3-fr.  nuclei  with  fine  queen.  $2.75;  full 
colonies  in  8-fr.  hive,  $5.50  with  queen. 


Westwood  Red-clover  Queens 

A  N«w  York  cuno«ti  writtt,  **  I  have  tritd  qoMot  horn 

a  cood  aaay  biMdcn,lmt  Toofi  are  far  ahead  of  them  all." 

Noc1elandfUlcoloBletatndalt7.  Price  listooapplicatloD. 

MiNRYSHAFFER  2860 Harrison  Ave  81a  I  Cfnclnmitl.O 

err  . 

YOUR 


QUEENS 

DIRECT  FROM    ITALY 

MAY  to  SEPTBMBBR.— TeMed,  $2.60;  Champion  Uyrrs, 
M.O0.  Dead  qoeeat  replaced  If  box  is  retnmed  anopeaed.  Dit- 
cooat  to  dealers  or  for  qoaodtles.  Beandfol  nnsolicited  testi- 
■oolals.     Honest   dealing.     For    farther   panicolars    write    to 

MALAN  BROTHCRS 
0»ee«  fcre«<ere,  Lwemn,  Son  QlevMinl,  Italy 


Golden  and  Red-clover 
Italian  Queens 

My  queens  are  lar^e  and  prolific.  Their  workers  are 
hardy  and  (rood  honey-gatherers.  Give  them  a  trial. 
Untested,  one.  $1.00;  six.  $5.00.  Select  untested,  one. 
$1.25;  six,  $6.50.  Select  tested.  $2.00  each.  AU  orders 
filled  in  rotation. 

No  nuclei  or  colonies  for  sale  this  season. 
WM.  A.  8HUFF.  4426  Omo*  Ave^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CAUrORNIA  :  :  :  : 

We  have  combined  our  forces  and  enersries,  and  are 
ready  to  mail  queens  from  our  stock  which  has  pro- 
duced results  in  recent  honey-flow.    Now  is  an  excel- 
lent time  to  overhaul  and  requeen  your  bees. 
Untested  queens  .    .    .    $1.00;  six.  $6.00;  dozen.  $9.00 
Tested  queens    .    .    .   $2.00;  six.  $10.00;  dozen.  $18.00 
We  raise  both  strains  of  Italians.    Our  race  of  Gold- 
ens  are  unsurpassed  for  beauty,  gentleness,  and  pro- 
ductiveness.   Years  of  experience  in  honey-produc- 
tion and  queen-rearinfir,  combined  with  all  the  latest 
improved  methods,  warrants  our  assertions.    Send 
for  circular.  

MERCER  &  WURTH.     VENTURA.  CALIF, 
Queen  Spedalista 

IMPROVE  your  STOCK 

by  Introdoclng  s(»De  of  oar  Famous  Long-toofoed 
Italian  Red-dorer  Honey-qoeens.  We  have  been 
breeders  for  23  years,  and  have  developed  a  strain 
of  bees  that  some  seasons  prodoce  nearly  100  lbs. 
of  sorplos  per  colony  from  red-clorer  alone. 

Untested  qoeens  from  Jane  to  October,  75  cts. 
each;  tested.  $1.25  ea(h;  fine  breeders,  $10.00 
each.    Saitfaction    guaranteed  in    every  respect. 

FRED  LEININGER  &  SON.  DELPHOS,  OHIO 

Italian  queens 

Good  leather-colored  qoeens  bred  for  bosioess — no  disease: 
prompt  shipment,  extra  good  stock.  Jane,  90c;  six  for  %AJS; 
20 or  more  at  60c  each,  later  less.  Satisfaction, or  money  baclc. 

8.  F.  TRECO.         .   .         8WEDONA,  ILL. 

PHARR'S    OOLDKNS 

took  firct  pnae  at  three  exhibits  In  1907.    We  alen  breed  Caml- 
ol*ns.  three-b*nded  Italians,  and  Caaoaalane,  bred  in  separate 

Jarde  and  from  the  best  breeders  obtainable;  sraarantee  safe 
ell  very  and  fair  treatment.  Untested.  11 :  teeteo.tl.K.  Address 
Vev  Ceatuv  OaMB-roanaff  Oo..  B«roalr.Ttx.  Jobs  W  Pkair,  Prop 

Swarthmore's  Pedigreed  Goidens 
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QUEENS! 

And  nothing  but  Italians.  An  improved  su- 
perior strain  is  what  QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN- 
BREEDER  raises.  Stock  is  Northern-bred 
and  hardy.  We  winter  our  five  yards  on 
summer  stands  with  practically  no  loss. 
Some  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  the 
West  started  with  our  stock.  Free  circular 
and  testimonials. 


Prices  of  Queens  after  July  1 

1 

$    75 

1  00 
1  50 
300 
5  00 
225 
a  25 
500 

6 

12 

Select  queens  ...... 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens    .    .    . 

Breeders 

Golden  five-band  breeders . 
Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen 
Three-comb  nucL,  no  queen 
Full  colonies  on  8  frames    . 

14  00 
500 
800 

15  00 

12  00 
18  00 
25  00 

t7  00 
900 
15  00 

22  00 
32  00 

QUEENS  NOW  GO  BY  RETURN  MAIL 

Safe  arrival  and  pure  mating  guaranteed. 
We  employ  400  to  500  swarms.  Can  furnish 
bees  on  L.  or  Danz.  frames.  Add  price  of 
whatever  queen  is  wanted  to  nuclei  or  col- 
ony. No  order  too  large,  and  none  too 
small.  Over  twenty  years  a  queen-breeder. 
Address  all  Orders  to 

Quirin  -  the  -  Queen  -  Breeder 

bellevue,  Ohio 

Swarthmore's  Pedigreed  Goldens 

Swarthmore  Apiaries,  Swarthmore,  Pa 

CHOICE  QUEENS 

Golden  and  Red-clover  Ital- 
ians and    Gray    Camlolans 

Select  untested,  1,  75  C;  6,  $4  OU;  12,  $7. 50 

Tested,     .     .     1,  $1.00;  6,  5  50:  12,  $10  00 

Select  tested  and  breeders,         $2  to  $4  each 

Chas.  Koeppen,      -      Fredericksburg.  Va. 

Queens  of 

Moore's  Strain  of  Italians 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-fratherinsr.  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers '  Re- 
view, Flint.  Mich.,  says,  "As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen."  My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  lonff- 
tonsnied  three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race 
bned  in  my  apiaries) ,  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong 
colonies  well  supplied  with  younff  bees. 

Prices:  Untested  queens.  $1.00  each;  six,  $5.00:  doz., 
19.00.  Select  untested.  $1.25  each;  six.  $6.00;  doz.,  $11.00. 
Select  tested.  $2;  extra  select  tested.  $3;  breeders.  $10. 

I  am  now  sendinsr  queens  by  return  maiL 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  tniaranteed.  Descriptive 
circular  free.    Address 
J.  P.  Moore,  queen-breeder,  Rt.l,Morgan.Ky. 

GOLDEN  -  ADEL  -  QUHO^S 

,  Golden   lulian  aod  Leather-colored   Italian,  Imported  Camio- 

lan,  and  Caocatlan  qoeent.    A  (oil  line  of  bee-keepers* 

toppliet.    Send  for  price  list.    Addrets 

Chas.  Mondeng.  160  Newton  Av.  N..  Minneapolis.  Minn 


WM  L  »lAf  tt  **  ^^^^  O"  ^"^  ^'^  ^**  famomwockof 
•■■■  ^•■^^*  beet  and  qoeent  (01  tJ»eaea»oo#  1909. 
Pine  well-bred  qoeent  alte  hit  tpecialty;  and  in  all  the  qoeent 
mailed  during  the  patt  18  yeart  there  it  not  a  ditpleaaed  ctMomet 
that  1  know  o(.  Ob  the  other  hand,  letten  of  praiae  come  bom 
everr  toorce.  Mr.  Wm.  Hnghet.  of  Wathingion,  D.  C,  writes 
that  he  hat  been  handling  qoeent  (or  the  patt  twenty  yeart«  and 
he  hat  nerer  foond  any  that  equal  or  pleate  him  to  well  at  the 
two  doxen  he  bought  of  me  latt  teaton.  I  can  and  do  mail 
qpeent  erery  month  in  the  year,  Califoniia  and  Cuba  taking  over 
100  in  the  patt  month  of  December.  .1  will  mail  qoeent  from 
now  on  at  the  ooe  price  of  $1.00  each  or  6  fur  $5.00.  Breeding 
qoeent,  each,  $5.00.  Write  (or  pricea  oo  quantity  lots.  Addiem 
W.  H.  LAWS.  ■••vlll*,  ■••  Coantya  T«xas. 


r 


500 


Golden  and  Red-  ^ 
.  .  clover  Queens 


ready  to  send  by  return  mail.  My  queens  can 
not  be  beat  Untested.  75c  each;  6  for  $4.75;  12 
for  18.50.    Tested.  $1.00;  6  for  $6.00;  12  for  $10. 


DANIEL  WURTH.     rAYETTEVILLE. 

628  Leverett  Street 


ARK. 


J 


Queens  that'll  Convince  You 

that  my  famous  Red-clovers  and  Goldens  are  supe- 
rior to  all.  Untested.  50  cts,;  select  untested,  75  cts. 
tested,  $1.00:  nuclei.  $1.00  per  frame  without  queen. 

N.  A.  ROSS,  170*  Upp*r  S*eoiie  SlTMt,  EvansvllU.  l»eioiM 

Miller's  SUPERIOR  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

By  reiora  mail  a<ter  Jan^  1,  or  yoar  mooey  back;  Northern  bred 
from  beat  red-clover  workiog  itraiDt  in  U.  S.  No  bener  hottlen; 
gentle,  and  winter  excellent.  Untetted,  fronn  my  tbree-banded 
Suftrhr  Brftdtr,  $1.00'.  tix.  $5.00;  12.  $9.00.  After  July  1.  75c: 
fix,  $4.00:  n.  $7.50.  Special  prices  on  50  or  moie.  Safe  arriral 
and  tatiifaction  goaranteed.     Circular  free. 

ISAAC  P.  MILLER,  Reynoldtrille,  Pa. 

Golden  Adel  Queens 

now  ffoinsr  by  return  mail.  Larsre.  yellow,  vigorous 
queens  that  produce  bees  that  fill  the  supers.  Join  the 
crowd  and  buy  Adels.  1  6  12 

Select  queens. $1.00     $6.50       $10.00 

Extra-select  queens 1.50       8.00         15.00 

Breeders $3.00  to  $5.00  each. 

Send  10c  for  sample  ca^re  of  Adels  and  be  convinced. 
Circular  free.    Also  red-clover  Italians  at  same  price. 

J.  R.  McCorkle.  Wingate.  Ind. 

Warranted  Queens 

75  cts. ;  dozen,  $7.00.  Golden  strain.  MaOcd 
promptly,  or  order  back  at  once  if  you  say  so. 
Have  pleased  customers  for  18  years, 

J.  B.  Case.^Port  Orange.  Fla. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  ^y  «gruRN  u^ 

Red-clover  and  Goldens.  60  cts.  each;  guaranteed,  90 
cts.;  tested.  $1.15.  See  list.  Leaflet  "How  to  Introduce 
Queens.  "15c:  "Rapid  Increase."  15c;  copy  of  both,  26c 
E.  E.  MOTT.       .      GLENWOOD.       -      MICHIGAN 

QUEENS 

of  the  Robey  strain  of  3-banded  Italians  durin&r  the  sea- 
son of  1909.  Warranted  queens.  75c  each;  $4.25  per  6; 
$8  per  doz.  Tested  queens.  $1  each.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.       •    h   ROBEY  Wortnlngton.  W.  Va- 

Swarthmore's  Pedigreed  Goldens 
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Qassified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  ln84'rted  In  these  claaiiifled  columns 
atttct-Diaper  line  AdvfrtisementB  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  b**  ietw  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
adTertl8i>m-'nt  In  the  claMlfled  columns  or  we  » ill  not 
be  responsible  t>»r  errors. 


Tor  Sale 


Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale 


For  Sale.— Our  new  crop  of  clover  honey,  both 
comb  and  extracted:  will  be  ready  for  the  market  about 
July  25;  also  raspberry  extracted.  State  quantity  and 
kmd  wanted,  and  get  prices.  We  are  specialists;  you 
jfet  the  very  best  by  buying  of  us. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND  &  Sons,  Remus,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Clover  and  raspberry  honey  mixed  in 
new  eo-lb.  cans.  Well  ripened  and  of  fine  flavor. 
Sample,  10  cts.  Price  of  sample  may  be  deducted  from 
order.  J  AMES  McNeill.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Honey  for  sale  by  members  of  the  Michii?an  Bee- 
keepers Association.  For  free  annual  booklet  srivini? 
names  and  addresses  of  members  address  the  Secreta- 
ry, E.  B.  Tyrrbl.  238  Melbourne  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Ligrht  extracted  honey,  cans  and  barrels; 
'toSJicts.    Sample,  10  cts. 

Strinoham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 


For  Sale.— Comb  honey  in  car  lots  or  less. 

J.  E.  Pryor,  Plateau  City,  Colorado. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted 


Wanted. — Comb,   extracted   honey,  and   beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett.  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicagro,  111. 


Poultry 


For  Sale.— R.  C.  Brown  Leirhom  ejfars,  75  cts.  per  15; 
li.00  per  100:  also  purely  mated  Italian  queens— great 
honey-sratherers.    Untested,  60  cts.  each. 

Geo.  J.  Friess,  Route  6,  Hudson.  Mich. 


A.  I.  Root's  Bee-«oods,  Poultry-supplies,  Seeds,  etc. 
Stapler's.  412-414  Ferry  St,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Situation  Wanted 


Wanted.— By  single  man  with  several  years'  experi- 
ence with  bees  in  Ontario,  a  position  as  bee-keeper  or 
book-keeper  in  the  Western  States  or  Western  Cana- 
da.   I  do  not  use  tobacco  or  whisky.    State  waeres. 
431  Third  St,  Brandon,  Manitoba. 


Wants  and  Exchanges 


Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
uvun.  State  quantity  and  price.  Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntinjrton  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale.— One  Spratnie  damper  and  valve-resrula- 
tor  for  re^ulatintf  the  temperature  of  your  house;  adapt- 
ed for  steam,  hot  water,  furnace,  natural  sras,  or  stove. 
Manufacturer' 1  price,  »0.00.  I  have  one  to  spare  at 
$16.00,  or  will  trade  for  honey  or  wax. 

A.  L.  Boyden.  Medina,  Ohio. 

Do  You  LOVE  Flowers?— Send  now  for  a  button-hole 
bouquet-holder,  ffold-mounted;  will  keep  flowers  fresh 
for  hours;  quickly  attached  to  coat  dress,  or  any  part 
of  clothinsr.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfi- 
ed.   Sent  anywhere  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

A.  J.  Wright.  Bradford,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Gasoline-engine;  Foos  22  horse-power; 
run  only  3  months:  at  half  price;  srood  as  ever.  A 
snap  to  party  needini?  the  power. 

E.  C.  Miller,  E.  Claridon,  Ohio. 

Also  one  18-inch  French  burr  feed-mill. 

For  Sale.— a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also 
Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.    Write  for  catalog 
and  particulars. 
The  Penn  Co.,  successors  to  W.  P.  Smith,  Penn,  Miss. 

FOR  Sale.— Why  did  you  get  so  many  stings  in  the 
face  last  season?  Because  you  did  not  have  on  one  of 
the  Alexander* wire  bee-veils  at  60  cts.  each. 

Frank  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— One  wire-screen  cage  for  live-bee  dem- 
onstration ;  used  at  four  fairs ;  price  t7.50  f.  o.  b.  cars ; 
also  6  1J4 -story  one-frame  observatory  hives  with  cov- 
ers, used  at  two  fairs,  price  $1.90  each. 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansing,  Mich. 

1300  wood  separators,  13^  x3H;  never  been  unpack- 
ed; $8.00  for  the  lot;  also  fine  violin,  cheap. 

Leon  F.  Howden.  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange.— Bee- hives,  for  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  or  gun. 

F.  R.  Davenport,  Plainwelt,  Mich.    Rt  3. 

For  Sale.— a  No.  5  Oliver  typewriter,  latest  model; 
used  only  7  months,  and  very  little  at  that 

A.  H.  Kanagy,  Kishacoquillas.  Pa. 

For  best  extension  ladder  at  factory  prices  write  to 
JOHN  J.  Potter,  14  Mill  St,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Bee-supplies  at  factory  prices. 

D.  COOLEY.  Kendall.  Mich. 

For  Sale.— $40.00  bicycle,  with  coaster,  etc.,  good  as 
new.    Price  $20.00.     J.  R.  McCorkle,  Wingate.  Ind. 


Pianos 


For  Sale. — Genuine  bargains  in  high-grade  upright 
pianos.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways,  $350 
up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  $250  up; 
7  Knabes  from  ^50  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up;  al- 
so ordinary  second-hand  Uprights  $75.00  up;  also  10 
very  fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments. 
Lyon  &  Healy,  62  Adams  St,  Chicago,  111. 

We  ship  everywhere  on  approvat 


Real  Estate 


Let  me  sell  your  apiary.  Sell  for  cash,  or  exchange 
for  farm  or  city  property.  Write  full  description  and 
lowest  price.  Send  for  free  circulars  if  in  market  for 
a  farm  in  Iowa's  com  belt.  I  sell  bee-farms,  com 
lands,  and  northwestern  lands. 
V.  C.  GULLlCKSON,  Real-estate  Broker,  Northwood.  la. 

FOR  Sale.— 160  acres  of  land,  4  acres  fruit  and  ber- 
ries; house  and  bam;  250  stands  of  bees.    Price  $2500. 
A.  Brauhard,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cat 
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Bees  and  Queens 


Missouri-bred  Italian  queens;  erreat  hustlers  in  sec- 
tions: cap  white,  and  crentle;  cells  built  in  strong  colo- 
nies, mated  from  two-frame  L.  nuclei.  Select  untested, 
$1.00;  tested,  tl.60;  breeders,  $3.00.  Two  L.  frame  nu- 
cleus with  layiner  queen,  $3.00;  ten  for  $25.00:  vinrins, 
50  cts.  each;  16.00  per  dozen.  I  guarantee  satisfaction 
and  safe  arrival.         L.  E.  Altwein.  St  Joseph,  Mo. 

FOR  Sale.— Fine  young  untested  queens,  at  85  cents 
each  in  any  quantity.  Also  full  colonies  bees  in  8- 
frame  body,  with  a  fine  young  untested  queen  of  best 
breeding  queen  obtainable,  $6.00;  5^^-in.  depth  8-frame 
nuclei  with  queen.  $3.75.    Each,  $4.00. 

A.  H.  Kanaoy,  Kishacoquillas,  Pa. 

Make  all  money  orders  payable  at  Belleville.  Pa. 

Clipping  queens'  wintrs,  10  cents  each  extra. 

For  Sale.— Moore's  strain  and  golden  Italian  queens, 
untested,  $1.00;  six,  $6.00;  twelve,  $U.OO.  Carnioian,  Ba- 
nat.  and  Caucasian  queens,  select.  $1.25;  six,  $B.OO; 
twelve.  $10.00.  Tested,  any  kind.  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Choice 
breeders.  $3.00.    Circular  free. 

W.  H.  RAILS,  Orange,  Cal. 

Italian  queens  direct  from  Italy.  Extensive  apiarist 
E.  Penna.  Bologna,  Italy.  I  send  queens  from  May  15 
to  September  90.  In  Italy  we  have  only  Italian  bees, 
so  all  my  queens  are  warranted  quite  pure  and  rightly 
mated.  One  fertile  queen,  $1.30;  twelve,  $12.00;  one 
breeding  queen,  $3.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Queens  sent 
postpaid;  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Simmins'  pedigree  Italian  queens— see  cover.  May 
15th  issue,  full-patre  copy  from  our  re&rister.  Nothinff 
like  it  in  the  bee  world. 

Simmins,  Queenland.  Heathfield.  Sussex,  England. 

5000  three-band  Italian  queens  ready  to  mail  March 
I.  Untested.  75  cts.;  tested.  $1.00;  breeders.  $5.00.  Ask 
for  prices  in  large  quantities.        W.  J.  LITTLEFIELD. 

Route  3.  Little  Rock.  Ark. 


For  Sale.— 1000  colonies  of  bees  with  fixtures;  run 
principally  for  extracted  honey. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co.. 
340  Fourth  Street  Ogden.  Utah. 

For  Sale.— Three-banded  Italian  queens  by  return 
mail,  reared  from  the  best  red- clover  stock;  untested, 
one,  75  cts.;  six,  $4.00. 

Wm.  I.  F.  HOFFA.  Temple,  Pa.    R  .  1. 

For  Sale.— Red-clover  and  golden  Italian  queens, 
warranted  purely  mated,  75  cts.;  full  colonies,  standard 
eight-frame  hive.  $8.00. 

F.  M.  Mayberry.  Lederach.  Pa. 

Pound  Bees,  nuclei,  full  colonies,  from  Mechanic 
Falls  branch.    Prices  on  application. 

Mason.  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

For  Sale.— Italian  queens,  hustlers:  untested.  75  cts.; 
select.  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon,  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— High-grade  Italian  queens,  tested,  $1.00; 
two-frame  nucleus  with  queen.  $3.00. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Hookey.  4712  Oak  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Mismated  Italian  queens,  30  cts.  each. 
S.  C    Buff  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1.00  each. 

Jul.  Buegeler,  New  Ulm.  Texas. 

For  Sale.— Italian  queens,  hustlers;  untested,  65  cts.: 
select  $1.00;  tested.  $1.25. 

MRS.  J.  W.  Bacon.  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Italian  queens  from  a  strain  of  bees 
nearly  immune  to  bee  disease.  $9.00  per  dozen. 

Charles  Stewart.  Box  22.  Johnstown.  N.  Y. 

Extra-fine  queens  of  the  red-clover  strain,  bred  by 
the  originator.  Fine  queens  for  breeders'  use.  a  spe- 
cialty. F.  J.  Wardell.  Uhrichsville.  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— 1000  fine  young  clover  queens,  golden 
and  three-banded.  Untested.  65  cts.;  select  75  cts.; 
tested.  $1  00.    Also  bee-supplies. 

G.  ROUTZAHN.  Biglerville.  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Hardy  goldens  and  Adel  queens;  Italians; 
fine  honey-gatherers.  Virgins,  40  cts.;  untested.  75 cts.; 
tested,  $1.50.     Edwa.  Reddout,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Fine  golden  Italian  queens,  untested.  50 
cts.;  tested,  $1.00.  D.  T.  Gaster. 

Rt  2.  Randleman.  N.  C. 


For  Sale.— Northern-bred  red-clover  queens.    Un- 
tested, 75  cents;  tested.  $1.00. 

E.  S.  Watson.  Madison,  Maine.    R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


Italian  queens;  untested,  75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  two- 
frame  nuclei.  $2.50. 

E.  M.  COLLYER.  75  Broadway.  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


A  superior  strain  of  Minnesota-bred  Italian  queens. 
Untested.  $1.00. 

A.  T.  DOCKHAM.  Rt  1,  Eagle  Bend.  Minn. 


For  Sale,— Italian  queens;  untested.  50cLs.;  select 
75  cts.;  tested.  $1.00.      ROBT.  B.  Spicer.  Wharton.  N.  J. 

For  Sale.— Good  Italian  queens,  each.  75  cts..  6  for 
$4.00;  12  for  $9.00.  D.  J.  BLOCHER.  Pearl  City.  111. 

For  Sale.— Golden-all-over  queens,  and  bee-keep- 
erd'  supplies.       T.  L.  McMurray.  Siiverton.  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Black  and  mismated  queens.  15  cts.  erch. 
B.  F.  Averill.  Howardsville.  Va. 

FOR  Sale.— Fine  Golden  Italian  queens.  50  cts.  each. 
Rt  1.  J.  F.  Michael.  Winchester.  Ind. 


Bee-keepers'  "Direciory 


Bee-keepers'  Supply  Co..  Lincoln.  Neb.  We  buy  car 
lots  of  Root's  goods.    Save  freight    Write. 

Italian  queens  from  direct  imported  mothers,  red- 
clover  strain,  $1.00.    Circular. 

A.  W.  Yates.  3  Chapman  St.  Hartford.  Conn. 

ITAUAN  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Auso  Apiaky.  El  Toro.  Cal. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty;  1909  price 
list  ready.    Safe  introducing  directions. 

E.  E.  Lawrence.  Doniphan.  Mo. 

Carniol.\n.  Banat,  and  Caucasian  queens.  Order 
from  oriifinal  importer,  Frank  Benton,  box  17,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Well-bred  bees  an&  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook.  70  Cortlandt  St..  New  York  City. 

For  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  circular  send  card 
to  T.  F.  Bingham.  Farwell,  Mich. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens.  See  my  other 
adv't  in  this  issue.  Wm.  A.  Shuff. 

4426  Osa«re  Ave..  Philadelphia. 

For  your  address  on  a  postal  card  I  will  send  you  val- 
uable mfonnation  pertaining  to  queen  culture.  Write 
to-day.  J.  E.  HAND.  Birmingham.  Ohio. 

FOR  Sale.  —  High-ffrade   red-clover    and    Golden 

Sueens.    Safe   arrival   and   satisfaction   guaranteed, 
ine.  75  cts.:  six.  $4.00;  dozen.  $7.50. 

Sires  Bros.  &  Co.,  North  Yakima.  Wash. 
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Queens.— Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for  but- 
iness.  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75  cts.;  select. 
Sl.OO:  tested.  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd.  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens  ready  in 
April:  nuclei  and  colonies  about  May  1.  My  stock  is 
northern  bred,  and  hardy.  Five  yards  wintered  on 
summer  stands  without  a  sintrle  loss  in  1908;  22  years  a 
breeder.    For  prices  see  laree  ad.  in  this  issue. 

QlHRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER,  BeUevue.  O. 


Special  Notices 

By  Our  Business  Manager 

QUEENS. 
The  queens  we  are  now  sending  out  from  our  yards 
here  are  better  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  supply. 
Our  untested  at  $1.  and  select  untested  at  $1.25,  are 
especially  fine  queens,  and  the  best  we  have  ever  fur- 
nished for  the  money.  Our  stock  is  now  coming  in  so 
p!entifally  that  we  are  able  to  fill  lanre  orders  by  re- 
turn mail.  If  you  want  a  hundred  queens  at  a  time, 
we  can  set  them  to  you  at  once.  See  our  lanre  adver- 
tisement on  the  inside  front  cover  pasre. 

SPECIAL  PRICES   TO   CLOSE  OUT    HONEY-EXTRACTORS. 

We  have  on  hand  at  various  points  a  number  of  ex- 
tractors without  ball  bearings  or  slip  arear.    In  other 
respects  they  are  up  to  present  standard.    We  offer 
them,  to  close  out.  at  special  prices  as  follows: 
AT  MECHANIC  FALLS.    MAINE.. 

Two  No.  4  Novice  for  short  frames  up  to  13  in.  deep 
and  13K  in.  wide.    Price  $7.50  each. 
Two  No.  15  Cowan  for  L.  frame.    Price  $11.00. 

AT  WASHINGTON,    D.   C. 
Three  No.  5  Novice  for  L.  frame.    Price  $8.00. 
Four  No.  15  Cowan  for  L.  frame.    Price  $11.00. 
Five  No.  15  Root  automatic  for  L.  frame.  Price  $12.50. 

AT   SYRACUSE,   N.   Y. 

Three  No.  5  Novice  for  L.  frame.    Price  $8.00. 

Six  No.  15  Cowan  for  L.  frame.    Price  $11.00. 

Two  No.  18  Cowan  with  comb-pockets.  1254  in..  $13.00. 
AT  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

One  No.  16  Cowan  for  L.  frames.    Price  $11.00. 

Two  No.  17  Cowan  with  12-in.  comb-pockets.  Price 
$12.00. 

One  No.  18  Cowan  with  12^ -in.  comb-pockets.  Price 
$13.00. 

AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

One  No.  4  Novice  for  short  frames.    Price  $7.50. 

Two  No.  10  Novice  for  lanre  frames.    Price  $8.50. 

Three  No.  17  Cowan  with  12-in.  comb-pockets.  Price 
$12.00. 

One  No.  17  Root  automatic  with  12-in.  comb-pockets. 
Price  $13w5a 

Three  No.  18  Cowan  with  12^i-in.  comb-pockets.  Price 
$13.00. 

Two  No.  25  four-frame  Root  automatic  for  L.  frames. 
Price  $22.00. 

AT  CHICAGO. 

Ten  No.  4  Novice  for  short  frames.    Price  $7.50. 

Two  No.  5  Novice  for  L.  frames.    Price  $8.00. 

Three  No.  10  Novice  for  larsre  frames.    Price  $8.50. 

One  No.  17  Cowan  with  12-inch  comb-pockets.  Price 
$12.00. 

One  No.  20  Cowan  with  13M-in.  comb-buckets.  Price 
$14.00. 

Four  No.  15  Root  automatic  for  L.  frame.  Price  $12.50. 

Three  No.  17  Root  automatic  with  12-in.  comb-pock- 
ets.   Price  $13.50. 

Two  No.  20  Root  automatic  with  13H-in.  comb-pock- 
ets.   Price  $15.50. 

Seven  No.  25  four-frame  Root  automatic  for  Lang- 
stroth  frames.    Price  $22.00. 

AT   MEDINA,   O. 

Ten  No,  5  Novice  for  L.  frame.    Price  $8.00. 

Eislit  No-  17  Cowan  with  12-in.  comb-pocketa.  Price 
$12.00. 

Two  No.  17  Root  automatic  with  12-in.  comb- pockets. 
Price  $13.50. 

Five  No.  18  Cowan  with  12H-inch  comb-pockets. 
Price  $iaOO. 

One  No.  18  Root  automatic  with  12^-in.  comb-pock- 
ets.   Price  $14.6a 

You  will  observe  that  these  prices  are  from  $1.50  to 
$3.00  less  than  the  price  of  the  retirular  machine  as  now 
made. 


SHIPPING-CASES. 
There  is  also  a  stock  of  shippinir-cases  without  the 
latest  features  of  slidinff  cover  and  corruffated-paper 
pad  for  bottom.  We  offer  these,  to  close  out,  at  the 
following  special  prices  from  the  points  named.  In  a 
few  cases  there  are  some  other  items  listed  at  special 
close-out  prices.    The  prices  here  given  are  for  100. 


see's,  $16.50. 

see's,  15.50. 

see's,  15.00. 

see's,  11.00. 

see's,  9.50. 

see's,  9.00. 

see's,  10.50. 

see's,  10.00. 

see's,  10.50. 


AT    CHICAGO. 

200 12-in.  4-row  with  3-in.  fflaas  for  24  i% 
760  10-in.  4-row  with  8-in.  fflass  for  4K 
200  10-in.  4-row  with  2-in.  fflass  for  4% 
500  16-in.  2-row  with  2-in.  firlass  for  16  4  K 
600  10-in.  2-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  4K 
200  10-in.  2-row  with  2-in.  firlass  for  i% 
300  8-in.  3-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  4K 
200  6^  "  3-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  4^ 
200  6K  "  3-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  Ideal 

AT  NEW   YORK   CITY. 

50 12-in.  4-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  24  4)^  see's,  $16.50. 
120  10-in.  4-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  24  4H  see's.  15JiO. 
100 12-in.  2-row,  no  fflass,  for  12  4K-inch  see's,  9.00. 
H5  8-in.  3-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  i%  see's,  10.50. 
126  64  "  3-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for      4H  see's,   10.00. 

>BK100 

260  7H-in.  4-row  with  3-ln.  fflass  for  20  Dan.  s.,  $15.00. 
250  7H-in.  3-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  15  Dan.  s.,    11.00. 


AT   PHILADELPHU. 

960  10-in.  4-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  43i  sec 
140  10-in.  4-row  with  2-in.  fflass  for  4^  sec 
400  12-in.  2-row  with  2-in.  fflass  for  4^  sec' 
100  12-in.  2-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  4%  sec 
850  10-in.  2-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  4H  sec 
200  10-in.  2-row  with  2-in.  ffUss  for  4H  sec 
180 16-in.  2-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  4%  sec 
40  16-in.  2-row  with  2-in.  fflass  for  4%  sec' 
50  6K  "  3-row  with  2-in.  fflass  for  4H  sec 
150  93<  "  4-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  24  Ideal  " 
300  6^  "  3-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  12  Ideal " 
100  7H  "  3-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  15  Dan.  " 


FBBlOO 

8.  $15.50. 
s,  15.00. 
s,  9.50. 
s,  10.00. 
s,  9.50. 
s,  9.00. 
s,  11.00. 
s,  10.50. 
s,    9.oa 

14.50. 

10.00. 

11.00. 


AT  WASHINGTON,  D.    C. 

PKRlOO 

260  12-in.  4-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  4K  see's,  $16.00. 
175  10-in.  4-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  4M  see's,  15.50. 
100  12-in.  2-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  4^  see's.  10.00. 
50  8-in.  3-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  4^  see's.  10.50. 
100  9%  "  4-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  24  Ideal  "  14.50. 
160  TA  "  3-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  15  Dan.  "       11.00. 

AT  MECHANIC   FALLS,    ME. 

I-BKIOO 

260 12-in.  4-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for      4^  see's,  $16.50. 

200  7J/8  "  4-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  20  Dan.  '*  15.00. 
50  7H  "  3-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  15  Dan.  "       11.00. 

150  6K  "  3-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  12  Ideal "       10.00. 

100  No.  9  8-frame  slatted  wood-zinc  honey-boards.  10, 
$2.00. 

50  No.  10  10-frame  slatted  wood-zinc  honey-boards, 
10,  $2.20. 

20  zinc-front  Alley  traps  at  40  cts.:  10  for  $3.50. 

50  zinc  entrance-ffuards,  8-frame.  10.  80  cts. 

50  zinc  entrance-ffuards.  15-frame.  10.  80  cts. 

AT  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

48  cases,  of  2  dozen  each,  18-oz.  Simplex  jars.  $1.10  per 
case,  10  cases  or  more  at  $1.00. 
60  3-qt  tin  paihs  with  bails  and  covers— $4.00  for  lot. 

AT   MEDINA,   O. 

300  12-in.  4-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  24  4H  see's.  $16.50. 

50  10-in.  4-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  24  4%  see's.  15.50. 

250  12-in.  2-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  12  4^  see's.  10.00. 

150  12-in.  2-row  with  2-in.  fflass  for  12  4^  see's,  0.50. 

300  12-in.  2-row.  no  fflass,  for  12  4K  sections.  9.00. 

150  10-in.  2-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  12  4^  see's,  9.50. 

200  10-in.  2-row  with  2-in.  fflass  for  12  4^  see's  9.00. 

300  16-in.  2-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  16  4^  see's,  U.OO. 

250  8-in.  3-row  with  2-in.  fflass  for  12  4^  see's.  10.00. 

150  dM  "  4-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  24  Ideal  "  14.50. 

250  6^  "  3-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  12    "  see's.  10.00. 
The  above  are  all  packed  50  in  a  crate.    The  follow- 
inff  are  packed  10  in  a  crate: 

rnATK. 

100  16-in.  2-row  with  3-in.  fflass  for  16  4^  see's.  $1.20. 
100  16-in.  2-row  with  2-in.  fflass  for  18  4ii  see's.     1.10. 
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State  Fair  Premium  Liats. 


The  Wisconsin  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Milwaukee, 

Sept  IS  to  17.    Premiums  are  open  to  all.  but  the  ex- 
hibit must  be  the  products  of  the  bees  of  exhibitor. 

Most  attractive  and  finished  dis- 
play of  comb  honey $12.00  $10.00  $7.00  $4.00 

Case  white  comb  honey,  12 to 24 
lbs 8.00      6.00    4.00    2.00 

Case  amber  comb  honey.  12  to 
24  lbs 8.00      6.00    4.00    2.00 

Display  of  honey  in  extractinsr- 
frames 5.00^     3.50    2.50    1.00 

Most  attractive  and  finished  dis- 
play of  extracted  honey 12.00    10.00    7.00    4.00 

Case  of  extracted  white-clover 
12  lbs.  or  more,  in  grlass.  la- 
beled       8.00      6.00    4.00    2.00 

Case  extracted  basswood  or  lin- 
den honey.  12  lbs.  or  more,  in 
glass,  labeled 8.00     6.00    4.00    2.00 

Case  of  other  white  extracted 
honey,  12  lbs.  or  more,  in 
fflass,  labeled 8.00     6.00    4.00    2.00 

Case  extracted  amber  honey. 
12  lbs.  or  more,  in  sflas,  lab'd.      8.00     6.00    4.00    2.00 

Display  extracted  honey,  gran- 
ulated or  candied 8.00     6.00    4.00    2.00 

Beeswax,  best  10  lbs.  or  more...     6.00     4.00    3.00    2.00 

Honey  vinegar,  not  less  than  1 
gallon,  in  glass 4.00     3.00    2.00    1.00 

Nucleus  of  golden-yellow  Ital- 
ian bees  and  queen 8.00     6.00    4.00    2.00 

Nucleus  of  dark  or  leather-col- 
ored bees  and  queen 8.00     6.00    4.00    2.00 

Nucleus  of  Camiolan  bees  and 
queen 8.00     6.00    4.00    2.00 

Largest,  best,  and  most  attract-  * 

ive  exhibition  in  this  depart- 
ment, all  things  considered . .    15.00    12.00    9.00    6.00 

FARMERS'    EXHIBIT. 

Exhibitors  in  numbes  2  to  7,  inclusive,  can  not  enter 

exhibits  in  "Farmers*  Exhibit." 

Case  white  comb  honey.  12  to 
24  lbs 3.00      2.60    2.00    1.00 

Case  amber  comb  honey,  12  to 

Case  amber  comb  honey,  12  to 
24  lbs 3.00      2.50    2.00    1.00 

Case  dark  comb  honey,  12  to  24 
lbs 3.00     2.50    2.00    1.00 

Case  white  extracted  honey,  12 
lbs.  or  more,  in  glass 3.00     2.50    2.00    1.00 

Case  amber  extracted  honey,  12 
lbs.  or  more,  in  glass 3.00     2.50    2.00    1.00 

Case  dark  extracted  honey.  12 
lbs.  or  more,  in  glass 3.00     2.50    2.00    1.00 

Largest  best  and  most  attract- 
exhibition  in  this  department 
—all  things  considered 8.00     6.00    4.00    2.00 

Most  original  and  attractive  de- 
sign in  comb  honey 4.00     3.00    2.00    1.00 

Most  original  and  attractive  de- 
sign in  beeswax 4.00     3.00    2.00    1.00 

Candies  made  with  honey- 
quantity,  quality,  and  display 
considered 5.00     3.00    2.00    1.00 

Competitive  live -bee  demon- 
stration, open  to  all,  each 
contestant  to  furnish  his  own 

demonstration  cage 20.00    15.00  10.00    5.00 

N.  E.  France,  Sup't  Platteville. 


Holy  Land  bees  and  queen  in  single-comb  ob- 

!       servatory  hive 5     3 

Banat  bees  and  queen  in  single-comb  observa- 
tory hive ,    5     3 

Black  bees  and  queen  in  single-comb  observa- 

I       tory  hive 5     5 

Best  display  of  bumble-bees 5     S 

Best  display  of  ground-bees 5     3 

Best  and  largest  display  of  bees  of  various 

races  in  observatory  hives 10     8 

Best  and  largest  display  of  queens  of  various 

races  in  mailing-cages 5     3 

Best  case,  12  lbs.  or  more,  white  section  comb 

honey 5     3 

Best  case  of  light-amber  section  comb  honey. .      5     3 
Best  and  largest  display  of  section  comb  honey     8     5 
:    Best  display  of  special  designs  of  comb  honey.      5     3 
Best  12  lbs.  white  bulk  comb  honey  in  friction- 

,      top  pails 3     2 

I    Best  6  lbs.  white  bulk  comb  honey  in  friction- 

'       top  pails : .  3     2 

Best  3  lbs.  white  bulk  comb  honey  in  fricUon- 

I     '  top  pails 3     2 

'    Best  display  of  bulk  comb  honey 10     6 

Best  dozen  jars  white  extracted  honey 3     2 

'    Best  dozen  Jars  light-amber  extracted  honey..      3     2 

.    Best  display  granulated  extracted  honey 6     3 

Best  and  largest  display  of  extracted  honey 10     6 

Best  sample  cake  of  bright  yellow  beeswax. 

not  less  than  2  lbs 5     3 

;    Best  display  of  special  designs  in  beeswax 5     3 

i    Best  and  largest  display  of  beeswax 8     5 

Best  display  of  fruit  preserved  in  honey 5     3 

Best  honey  vinegar,  with  recipe 3     2 

Best  collection  of  Texas  honey-yielding,  press- 
ed and  mounted 5     3 

Best  instructive  display  in  apiarian  products, 
and  of  the  various  uses  made  of  honey  and 

beeswax 20    10 

Best  and  largest  display  of  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies  diploma. 


The  State  Fair  of  Texas  will  be  held  at  Dallas,  Oct  16 
to  31.  All  entries  in  the  bee  department  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  and  regulations  m  the  catalog. 

Where  there  is  no  competition,  but  one  award  will 
be  made  in  one  class  of  entry. 

No  premiums  will  be  awarded  when  the  exhibit  is 
unworthy,  although  there  be  no  competition. 

All  articles  entered  for  competition  must  be  deliver- 
ed at  the  fairgrounds  on  or  before  Oct.  16. 

Address  all  correspondence  regarding  space,  exhib- 
its, etc.,  to  Louis  H.  Scholl,  New  Braunfels.  Texas. 
Golden  Italian  bees  and  queen  in  single-comb 

observatory  hive $5    $3 

Three-banded  Italian  bees  and  queen  in  single- 
comb  observatory  hive 5     3 

Camiolan  bees  and  queen  in  single-comb  ob- 
servatory hive 5     3 

Caucasian  bees  and  queen  in  single-comb  ob- 
servatory hive 5     3 

Cyprian  bees  and  queen  in  single-comb  ob- 
servatory hive 5     3 


The  Illinois  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Springfield. 
October  1  to  9. 

All  articles  must  be  entered,  and  cards  obtained  from 
the  secretary  before  space  will  be  assigned. 

Entries  should  be  made  on  or  before  September  29. 
at  6  P.M.,  by  application  to  the  secretary  at  Springfield, 
who  will  furnish  all  necessary  blanks. 

Articles  in  this  class  must  be  in  place  not  later  than 
10  o'clock  A.M.,  October  4. 1909. 

Articles  for  the  fair  should  be  billed  to  the  *'  State 
Fair  Grounds.  Springfield."  with  charges  prepaid. 

Awards  will  be  made  by  the  single-judge  system. 

Judges  are  instructed  that,  if  they  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  an  exhibitor,  by  false  entry  or  other- 
wise, attempts  to  deceive  and  obtain  an  award  by  mis- 
representation, they  shall  report  the  fact  at  once  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  department  who  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  board,  who  may  expel  such  exhibitor 
for  fraud  for  at  least  two  years. 

Articles  on  exhibition  can  not  be  removed  until  the 
close  of  the  fair. 

All  goods  in  this  department  not  claimed  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  fair  will  be  donated  to  charity. 

Every  article  entered  for  competition  shall.be  under 
the  control  of  the  superintendent  of  the  department  in 
which  it  is  entered;  but  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will 
in  no  case  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  to 
the  same  that  may  occur. 

Neither  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  nor  the  secre- 
tary will  be  responsible  for  goods  sent  to  their  care: 
but  all  goods  sent  by  express,  addressed  to  the  owner 
at  fairgrounds,  Springfield,  111.,  will  be  delivered  on 
the  grounds. 

Bees  and  honey— competition  open  to  the  world. 

The  judges  in  this  lot  will  be  governed  by  the  code 
of  rules  adopted  by  the  Illinois  State  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation. 

Five  hundred  pounds  only  will  receive  full  score  for 
quantity  in  displays  of  comb  and  extracted  honey,  and 
300  pounds  only  in  displays  of  candied  honey;  50  pounds 
win  receive  full  score  for  quantity  in  display  of  bees- 
wax. 

Only  one  entry  will  be  allowed  each  exhibitor  for 
any  one  premium. 

Display  of  comb  honey $20    $15    $10 

Collection  of  labeled  cases  containing  12 
or  more  pounds  of  white  honey  from  dif- 
ferent flowers 8       5        3 

Collection  of  labeled  cases  containing 
12  or  more  pounds  of  amber  or  dark  hon- 
ey from  different  flowers 8       5       S 
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Case  of  white-clover  comb  honey.  12  to 
24  pounds 4       3       2 

Case  of  sweet-clover  comb  honey,  12  to 
24  pounds 4       3       2 

Case  of  basswood  comb  honey,  12  to  24 
pounds 4       3       2 

Case  of  amber  comb  honey,  12  to  24 
pounds. 4       3       2 

Display  of  samples  of  extracted  honey, 
not  less  than  half-pound  each 5       3       2 

Display  of  extracted  honey 20     15      10 

Honey  extractinsr  on  the  in*ounds    ..532 

Frame  of  comb  honey  for  extractinK   .532 

Display  of  candied  honey 20     15     10 

Display  of  beeswax 15     10       5 

One-frame  observatory  hive  dark  Ital- 
ian bees 4       3       2 

One-frame   observatory   hive    crolden 
Italian  bees 4       3       2 

One-frame  observatory  hive  Camiolan 
bees 4       3       2 

Honey  vineear.  one-half  Rrallon,  with 
recipe  for  makinsr 4       3       2 

Display  of  desicrns  in  honey   ....      15      12       8 

Display  of  desitois  in  beeswax.    ...     20      12       8 

For  manipulatingr  a  swarm  of  bees  in 

cage 15 

W.  E,  Davis.  Sup't,  Libertyville,  111. 


The  Minnesota  State  Fair  will  take  place  Sept  6  to  11. 
Competition  is  open  to  the  world.  No  entries  received 
after  Sept  2.  Extracted  honey,  other  than  for  dis- 
play, must  be  in  square  1-lb.  bottles.  Each  entry  of 
candy  must  consist  of  not  less  than  twelve  different 
varieties,  and  must  have  ]4  lb.  of  each  variety.  All 
pastry,  cooking,  or  candies  for  exhibition  must  be  the 
work  of  the  exhibitor  or  family,  and  be  accompanied 
by  a  recipe.  All  candies,  pastry,  or  cooking  must  be 
on  the  fairgrounds,  and  in  place,  not  later  than  noon 
of  the  second  day  of  the  fair.  All  bees  or  nuclei  for 
exhibition  must  be  in  place  by  noon  ot  the  second  day 
of  the  fair.  Premiums  and  purses  not  called  for  with- 
in ninety  days  will  be  considered  forfeited. 
Mo>t  attractive  and  Anest  display  of  comb 

honey $14  111  18  16 

Case  white-clover  honty.  12  to  24  sec- 
tions.      10      7    5    3 

Case  basswood  (linden)  comb  honey,  12 

to  24  sections 10     7    5    3 

Case  other  white  comb  honey,  12  to  24 

sections 10      7    5    3 

Case  amber  comb  honey,  12  to  24  sec- 
tions     10     7    5    3 

Display  of  comb   honey  in  extracting- 

frames 10     7    5    3 

Most  attractive  and  finest  display  of  ex- 
tracted honey 12     9    7    5 

Case  extracted  white-clover  honey  12  lbs. 

or  more  in  tirlass,  labeled 10     7    5    3 

Case  extracted  basswood  honey,  12  lbs. 

or  more  in  tirlass,  labeled 10     7    5    3 

Case  other  white  extracted  honey,  12  lbs. 

or  more  in  glass,  labeled 10     7    5    3 

Case  extracted  amber  honey,  12  lbs.  or 

more  in  glass,  labeled 10     7    5    3 

Display  of  extracted  honey,  granulated..    10     8    7    5 

Beeswax,  b€  St,  10  lbs.  or  more 7     5    4    3 

Best  and  most  attractive  design  in  bees- 
wax     10     7    6    4 

Honey  vinegar,  not  less  than  a  gallon,  in 

glass 5     4    3    2 

Nucleus    of   golden-yellow  Italian  bees 

and  queen  in  observatory  hive 10     8    6    4 

Nucleus  of  dark  or  leather-colored  Ital- 
ian bees  and  queen  in  observatory  hive    10     8    6    4 
Camiolan  bees  with  queen  in  observato- 
ry hive 10      7    6    4 

Largest  and  most  attractive  exhibition  in 
this  department  all  things  considered.     15    12    9    6 
Exhibits  to  compete  for  the  following  premiums  in 
•*  Farmers'  Collection  "  are  not  eligible  to  exhibit  in 
the  general  classes. 

White  comb  honey,  12  to  24  sections $10    $7  $5  13 

Amber  comb  honey,  12  to  24  sections 10     7    5    3 

White  extracted  honey,  12  to  24  lbs 10     7    5    3 

Amber  extracted  honey.  12  to  24  lbs 10     7    5    3 

Most  original  and  attractive   design   in 

comb  honey —  5     3    2 

Best  and  most  attractive  display  of  wax, 

not  less  than  12  Ibd 5     3    2 

The  following  are  open  to  to  all: 
Candies  made  with  honey  instead  of  su- 
Kar— quantity,  quality,  and  display  con- 
sidered       6      4    2 


Best  display  of  cooking  with  honey  used 

in  place  of  sugar  for  sweetening 5     3    2 

Apiarian  tools  and  supplies: 

Best  hive  for  comb  honey 5     3    2 

Best  hive  for  extracted  honey 5     3    2 

Best  display  of  apiarian  tools  and  fixtures     7     5    2 

Live-bee  demonstration: 
The  most  attractive  exhibit  of  handling 
bees  made  by  any  bee-keepers'  associa- 
tion in  suitable  tent  or  wire-netting  in- 
closure.  said  exhibit  to  be  made  daily, 
and  as  many  times  daily  as  is  deemed 
advisable  by  the  superintendent  of  this 
department.  (Associations  competing 
must  bear  all  the  expense  of  exhibit) ...    40    20 

M.  V.  Facey.  Sup't  Preston,  Minn. 


The  Colorado  Interstate  Fair  and  Exposition  will 
take  place  at  Denver,  Sept.  IJ  to  18, 
I  Entries  will  close  in  the  npiarian  department  Sept 
11.  Blanks  upon  which  to  make  the  same  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  application  to  Sec.  0.  C.  Fuller,  Tabor 
Opera  House  Buildinij.  Denv  er,  with  whom  all  entries 
are  lo  be  filed. 

No  entry  fee  will  be  chartred;  but  the  exhibitor  is  re- 
quired to  purchase  an  ex  hi!  titer's  ticket  costing  $2.00. 
at  the  time  of  makinjir  entries.  This  ticket  entitles  the 
holder  to  admission  to  ihe  grounds  each  day  at  tne 
fair.  The  department  will  be  open  for  the  receipt  of 
t.\hi!u;s  S;  i7t.  10.  av^  M  ■  ■■  t  be  in  place  by  6  p.m.  of 
Sunday.  Sept  12. 

No  exhibitor  will  be  awarded  more  than  one  prize  in 
a  division. 

The    Colorado   Honey-producers'  Association.  1440 
Market  St,  Denver,  will  receive  and  place  on  exhibit 
entries  shipped  to  them  by  parties  who  will  not  be  in 
attendance  at  the  fair.    The  following  are  premiums: 
Italian  bees  and  queen  in  single-comb  observa- 
tory hive 13  $2 

Camiolan  bees  and  queen  as  above 3    2 

Caucasian  bees  and  queen  as  above 3    2 

Largest  display  of  queens  of  various  races  in 

mailing-cages 3    2 

Largest  and  best  display  of  bees  of  vafious  races 

in  observatory  hives 5    3 

Best  manipulation  of  bees 5    3 

Best  case  of  white  comb  honey 3    2 

Best  case  of  light-amber  comb  honey 3    2 

Best  and  largest  display  of  comb  honey 3    2 

Best  display  of  special  designs  in  comb  honey.  ..32 

Best  dozen  jars  of  white  extracted  honey 3    2 

Best  dozen  jars  of  light-amber  extracted  honey..    3    2 

Best  and  largest  display  of  extracted  honey 3    2 

Best  display  of  granulated  extracted  honey ......    3    2 

Best  ten  pounds  of  yellow  beeswax 3    2 

Best  and  largest  display  of  beeswax 3    2 

Best  display  of  special  designs  in  beeswax 3    2 

Best  display  of  mounted  honey-plants : . . .    3    2 

Best  display  of  fruits  preserved  in  honey 3    2 

Best  honey  vinegar 3    2 

Largest  and  most  attractive  display  in  department  10    5 
W.  L.  PORTER.  Sup't  3522  Alcott  St..  Denver. 


The  Montana  State  Fair  will  take  place  at  Helena, 
Sept  27  to  Oct  2. 

The  awards  in  the  apiarian  department  are  confined 
to  products  of  Montana.  All  competitors  on  honey 
must  produce  their  own  honey. 

The  points  for  the  judgment  of  honey  are  as  follows: 

Comb— 1.  Perfection  of  capping;  2.  Evenness  of  sur- 
face; 3.  Whiteness  of  capping;  4.  General  appearance 
as  to  market  quality. 

Extracted— 1.  Cleanliness:  2.  Clearness;  3.  Flavor. 

No  entries  received  after  Sept.  25. 
Alfalfa  honey,  not  less  than  5  lbs.,  crated,  in 

single-comb  sections 13  12  ll 

Sweet-clover  honey,  same  conditions 3    2    1 

Fall  honey,  same  conditions 3    2    1 

Extracted  clover  honey,  5  lbs 3    2    1 

Extracted  alfalfa  honey,  5  lbs 3    2    1 

Extracted  sweet-clover  honey,  5  lbs 3    2    1 

Extracted  alfalfa  honey,  5  lbs.,  to  have  been 

stored  after  Aug.  1 3    2    1 

Extracted  fall  sweet- clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  to 

have  been  stored  after  Aug.  1 3    2    1 

Best  display  of  honey  in  marketable  shape. 

products  of  exhibitor's  own  apiary 5    3    2 

Display  of  bees  and  queens  in  observatory  hive    5    3    2 
Best  collection    of    honey-producing  plants, 

giving  time  of  blossoming,  with  common 

and  proper  names 4    2    1 

Martin  Martin.  Sec. 
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The  Indiana  State  Fair  will  take  place  at  Indianapo- 
lis. Sept.  6  to  10.    Entries  close  Aue.  24. 
Display  of  comb  honey— quality,  quantity, 
and  manner  of  puttinsr  up  for  market  con- 
sidered     25    15    8 

Display  of  extracted  honey,  same  conditions    25    15    8 
Display  of  beeswax,  quantity  and  quality  to 

be  considered 10     8    6 

Honey  vineirar.  not  less  than  one  tmllon,  in 

Klass 5     3    2 

One-frame  observatory  hive  of  Italian  bees, 
showing  queen,  workers,  and  brood  in  all 

stasres 10     8   6 

One-frame  observatory  hive  of  foreign  bees 
(other  than  Italians),  showingr  the  queen. 

workers,  and  brood  in  all  statres 10     8    6 

Display  of  bee-supplies 20    10    5 

Display  of  honey,  wax.  supplies,  and  other 
material  pertaining  to  the  bee  industry. . .    20    10    5 
J.  L.  Van  Natta.  Sup't.  Lafayette,  Ind. 


Convention  Notices. 

The  Tennessee  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  meet 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Nashville,  August  14. 
at  10  A.M.  A  good  program  has  been  arranged,  and  a 
meeting  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  is  assured. 
Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  these:  Honey- 
dew;  marketing  honey;  wax-rendering:  bee  diseases; 
value  of  fair  exhibits,  etc.  All  bee-keepers,  whether 
members  or  not,  are  invited  to  be  present 

I  should  like  to  urge  all  the  bee-keepers  of  Tennessee 
to  join  our  association;  for  with  a  strong  organization 
we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  much  good  for  the  bee- 
keeping interests  of  the  State.  The  membership  fee  is 
only  50  cents  a  year,  or  $1.00  a  year  for  membership  in 
both  State  and  National  Associations. 

Franklin.  Tenn.  J.  M.  Buchanan.  Sec. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  L  Root 

rats  anp  mice— especially  the  mice. 

After  the  article  on  page  386  was  in  print  I  discover- 
that  it  was  not  rats  that  chawed  up  "  my  precious  ap- 
ples, after  all.  It  was  mice;  but  a  couple  of  cheap  wire- 
and-wood  mouse-traps  that  are  now  on  the  market 
wound  up  the  business.  Get  right  at  it  and  catch  the 
varmints  some  way  or  other,  the  firs  t  thing  you  do; 
then  go  to  work  and  hunt  up  the  crack  or  crevice  or 
opening  where  they  get  on  your  premises,  and  stop  it 
up.  Make  sure  of  three  things:  First,  that  there  is  not 
a  rat  or  a  mouse  on  your  premises;  2.  That  there  is  not 
a  crack,  crevice,  nor  opening  where  they  can  get  in 
after  being  once  chased  out;  3.  Do  not  leave  any  sort 
of  food  scattered  around  for  the  rats  and  mice.  Do  not 
encourage  them  nor  entice  them  on  your  premises.  If 
I  mistake  not,  your  chickens  will  consume  profitably 
every  thing  that  rats  and  mice  will  eat  Encourage  the 
chickens,  but  discourage  the  rodents. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  our  Mr.  J.  W.  Bain,  the 
man  who  has  charge  of  our  apiary,  says  the  best 
mouse-trap  in  the  world  is  one  called  the  "Sure- 
catch,"  and  the  very  best  thing  to  bait  it  with  is  bee- 
candy.  Mice  are  always  fond  of  honey,  you  know,  or 
any  thing  else  that  is  sweet;  and  he  says  that  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  could  confer  no  higher  favor  on  bee-keepers 
than  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  these  wood-and-wire 
traps,  and  offer  them  to  bee-keepers  at  a  low  price;  and 
1  ^m  glad  to  tell  you  that  we  have  just  got  in  a  lot  of 
them  that  we  offer  at  the  following  ridiculously  low 
prices:  2,  5  cts.;  by  mail,  7  cts.;  dozen,  25  cts.;  by  mail. 
41  cts  ;  one  gross,  if  you  want  so  many,  $2.00. 

1  hardly  need  tell  you  that  mice  in  the  apiary,  espe- 
cially in  the  honey-house,  frequently  cost  bee-keepers 
many  dollars.  But  now  with  these  little  traps  careful- 
ly attended  to  you  can  start  a  crusade  that  will  rid  the 
country  of  rats  and  mice. 

We  can  furnish  a  larger  size  of  trap,  suitable  for  rats 
and  other  animals  of  that  size,  for  a  like  low  price. 

transferring  from  box  hives  — the  best  time  to 

DO  IT. 
Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison,  in  his  notice  of  the  Biggie  bee- 
book  in  our  last  issue,  page  23  of  the  advertising  sec- 
tion, objects  to  transferring  in  the  spring.  As  the  write- 
up  was  unsigned  it  might  imply  that  the  authors  of 
our  ABC  wrote  it  and  were  not  consistent  in  their 
teachings.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  criticism,  that 
bees  should  be  transferred  after  the  colony  has  swarm- 
ed, and  the  matter  would  have  been,  corrected  before 


it  was  put  in  print  had  it  not  been  overlooked.  It  is 
true  that,  by  transferring  after  the  box  hive  has  swarm- 
ed, you  can  get  rid  of  the  brood;  but  it  i»  not  true,  as 
he  states.  "  there  is  neither  brood  nor  honey  in  the 
hive." 

If  I  am  correct,  James  Heddon  suggested  this  method 
of  transferring,  and  it  has  one  very  marked  advantage: 
You  can  put  your  bees  on  combs  of  foundation  or  on 
good  straight  combs  that  have  been  drawn  out  from 
foundation,  thus  avoiding  not  only  drone  comb  but 
crooked  and  ungainly  combs  that  are  usually  found 
in  box  hives.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  transferring,  as 
laid  down  in  our  bee-books  and  our  transferring  leaf- 
lets, if  one  wishes  to  save  the  brood  he  must  cut  out 
and  fit  into  frames  as  many  or  as  much  of  the  comb  a^ 
contained  brood.  By  the  methods  referred  to,  old 
combs  contain  no  brood;  but  they  do  contain  such  an 
amount  of  honey,  and  make  such  a  dauby,  sticky  mess 
of  it,  when  the  combs  are  cut  out  that  I  should  say  the 
Biggie  book  is  right  in  recommending  spring  transfer- 
ring, when  there  is  but  little  or  no  honey  in  the  way, 
and  a  good  many  times  but  little  brood,  especially  if 
you  do  it  quite  early  in  the  spring.—A.  I.  R.J 


THE    VINEYARDS    OF    CALIFORNIA    AND    THE 
PRESENT  PROHIBITION  WAVE. 

Already  there  is  a  great  alarm  among  the 
vineyardists  of  California,  where  grapes  are 
grown  for  wine,  something  like  the  conster- 
nation among  the  manufacturers  of  "whisky- 
bottles.  ' '  With  the  following  letter  was  sent 
a  newspaper  clipping  headed,  "Teaching 
America  the  Use  or  Wine."  The  article  rec- 
ommended making  wine  so  cheap  that  it 
could  be  used  in  place  of  tea  and  coffee,  as 
they  do  jin  Spain  and  Cuba. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  GLEANINGS,  and  always  read 
your  Home  writings,  and  especially  like  the  way  you 
show  up  the  evils  of  tobacco-using  and  intoxicatinfr 
drinks,  including  fermented  wine,  which  I  know  to  be 
as  bad  as  the  worst  of  intoxicating  drinks.  I  am  now 
living  in  a  prohibition  neighborhood  (which  I  ara 
thankful  for) ;  but  there  are  wine-vineyards  all  around 
here,  and  a  winery  located  on  the  road  between  here 
and  town,  at  which  they  can  sell  wine  only  in  quanti- 
ties of  more  than  single  drinks,  but  there  are  so  many 
drunken  men  on  the  road  near  the  winery  that  the 
children  are  afraid  to  pass  on  their  way  to  and  from 
school.  I  was  raised  in  California,  and  know  some  of 
the  best  parts  of  the  State  are  demoralized  by  wine 
and  the  wine-prape  industry. 

Now,  you  will  notice  in  this  article  inclosed  that  our 
State  University  is  working  for  this  wine  business, 
and  they  have  no  right  to  head  their  article  with  "the 
grape-growers  of  California."  I  have  been  a  raisin- 
grape  grower,  and  have  known  many  raisin-grape 
and  table-grape  powers  who  would  not  even  sell 
their  grapes  to  winery  men.  Wine  as  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  was  not  fermented  unless  it  said  so,  as  fer- 
mented wine  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  as  it 
is  to-day  in  Palestine.  Grape  juice  is  preserved  there 
in  many  ways  without  allowing  it  to  ferment  and  turn 
into  alcohol. 

Now,  I  do  hope  you  can  use  this  article  in  Our 
Homes  to  counteract  their  intended  scheme  of  educat- 
ing the  American  people  to  drink  wine  by  giving  it 
away,  etc..  in  the  eastern  cities.  There  is  not,  and 
never  can  be,  a  separation  of  fermented  wine  from 
any  other  intoxicating  drink.  J.  I.  MORGAN. 

Escondido,  Cal. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  bring  consternation 
and  trouble  among  those  who  grow  grapes 
for  wine.  But  I  think  there  is  a  gocS  and 
wholesome  way  out  of  this  trouble— first, 
put  on  the  market  plenty  of  unfermented 
wine.  This  can  be  sold,  if  thought  best,  at 
the  price  of  tea  and  corfee.  If  the  grapes 
grown  can  not  be  used  up  in  this  way,  or  by 
selling  the  fruit,  or  making  it  into  raisins, 
then  dig  up  the  vines  and  use  the  ground 
for  some  other  purpose.  This  is  being  quite 
largely  done,  I  am  told,  already,  especially 
where  there  seems  to  be  an  oversupply  of 
any  particular  crop  or  fruit. 
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The  papers  inform  us  that  this  wine  ques- 
tion is  a  very  serious  one  to  the  vineyardists 
of  North  Carolina  since  that  State  adopted 
prohibition. 


THE  GIANT  AWAKENED.* 

Dr.  W.  S.  Ament,  the  great  Chinese  mis- 
sionary, formerly  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional  Church  in  our  town,  says  in  his  oook, 
"The  Giant  Awakened." 

It  would  require  a  keen  observer  to  keep  pace  with 
the  present  intellectual  awakening  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple. Does  history  present  any  thing  like  it?  Only 
fifty  years  ago  Japan  began  her  rapidly  expanding  life; 
but  Japan  is  less  than  one-tenth  the  area  of  China,  and 
has  only  about  one-tenth  the  population.  Would  a 
hundred  years  be  granted  China  to  accomplish  the 
same  results?  But  during  the  last  four  years  China's 
advance  entirely  eclipses  that  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

•See  p.  351,  June  1. 


KIND  WORDS. 


He  ihat  goetb  fonb  and  weepetb,  bearing  p:ec]oiis  teed,  »ball 
doabtlen  come  agiin  wJtb  rejoidrx,  bringing  bit  sheaves  with 
bim.— Psalm  126:6. 

Tbe  two  following  letters  are  not  aboat  "  bigb-pressare  gar- 
dening,** nor,  pAiticolarlr.  bigb-pressare  bee-keeping;  bot  tbejr 
are  bigb-preenire  kind  wtrds  —  kind  words  "  with  a  vengeance  " 
too.  how,  when  yoo  read  them  please  do  not  ibink  I  have  giv- 
en place  to  tbem  be  e  because  they  praise  my  bamble  efforts. 
Tncy  exalt  not  my  poor  lelf,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  nbom  I 
an  trying  to  serve. 

Mr.  A.  L  Root:— 

Wben  I  commenced  recelrlnir  Glkaninos  I  did  not  find  time 
t4)  do  more  tban  look  ftt  tbe  pictures  and  dip  In  a  little  here 
and  there:  iMit  I  raurefullr  filed  the  n"inbeni,  hoping  for  the 
happy  bourn  of  leisure  wben  I  might  drink  profounolj  of  the 
lore  of  bee-keeplnft. 

Last  winter  I  caught  the  first  of  your  Florl<*a  letters  about 
etaickeo-FalslnK.  «  blch  hit  me  Ju»t  rlurht.  But  th>-  alluslona  to 
prerloas  letters  compelled  me  to  con"  ult  other  liwues  In  the 
nie.  which  al  o  went  to  the  »p«'t;  »o  I  was  perforce  obliged  to 
Ko  back  to  my  first  pum»'er  and  enjoy  thenceforward  the 
icrvatest  treat  of  my  life  In  your  editorial  writings  under  the 
beading  Our  Homes,  ami  thence  to  the  lantllneof  your  month- 
ly contributions  to  your  Journal.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was 
such  a  gold  mine  of  truth,  delightfully  told,  so  scandalously 
neglected,  right  under  my  hand  and  eye.  .Voir  when  Olkak- 
INOS  comes  It  matters  not  what  Important  matters  are  press- 
ing, they  can  all  watt  till  I  have  devoured  your  most  earnest 
and  persuasively  Influential  editorials.  Popslbly  there  are 
moments  when  your  descendants  n)om*>ntarlly  think  of  the 
"old  man  "as  such  a  t>other:  but,  a'l  ihe  snme.  I  doubt  not 
*heT  are  all  proud  of  you  as  one  of  the  pure  sonrces  in  the 
htgh  Alps  whence  has  descended  to  them  the  high  Intellei-tual 
and  moral  character  which  is  making  them  also  molding 
forces  In  American  society.  For  many  yrars  yours  has  b*>en  a 
name  of  househr^ld  familiarity:  but  only  latf'Tv  hare  I  •^eemed 
to  feel  acquainted  with  you.  or  to  realize  tlu^t  you  are  "all 
rtffbt*"  many  times  over. 

I  do  not  know  very  much  about  bee-keeping  yet;  but  I  don't 
r^eed  so  much  time  and  study  to  know  that  the  editor  of  "■  Our 
Homes"  Is  "all  wol  and  two  yards  wide."  and  thousands  of 
your  residers  have  known  It  much  longer  than  1  have.  May 
you  lire  to  conduct  Our  Homes  Into  your  second  century. 

Vencedora,  Mexico,  April  SO.  O.  W.  Ditiiridoe. 

Jfr.  A.  L  Root:— 

In  Olkaxii^os  for  Jan.  lb.  !»  9.  In  Our^on  es  I  noticed  an  ar- 
ticle by  you.  recalling  an  Incident  that  happened  In  a  barber- 
shop In  Atlanta  on  your  way  to  your  home  In  Florida,  snd 
the  thought  of  those  men  making  sport  of  you  for  lecturing 
them  (or  yon  thought  so)  on  tbe  tobactro  habit.  I  have  been  a 
iis«r  of  tobacco  for  seventeen  years,  smoking  cigars,  cigar- 
ette*, and  pipe.  In  1890  I  was  In  Southwest  Texas,  and  stopped 
off  at  a  little  station  on  the  Aransas  Pass  Railroad.  I  noticed 
an  old  man  working  In  an  apiary,  and  began  talking  with  him 
—asking  questions  about  tbe  business,  the  cost  to  get  started. 
etc.  He  told  me  first  to  get  tbe  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  which 
woald  explain  all;  bot  I  was  first  to  throw  away  the  cigarette, 
as  It  IrrlUtes  the  bees.  From  1890  to  1909  Is  a  lontr  time.  Well. 
tbrew  years  ago  I  decided  to  put  the  cost  of  one  year's  tobacco 
Into  bees  and  bee-sappllee:  so  I  bought  of  the  Texas  Heed  and 
K'oral  Co.  five  Dansenbaker  hires  and  three  hives  from  the 
White  Mfg.  Co.  at  BloMom,  Texas.  This,  with  four  stands  of 
hybrid  bees,  made  a  total  or  tiAM.  I  bad  estimated  the  tobac- 
co bill  to  be  abont  that  amount  for  a  year.  Tbe  first  and  up 
umll  the  middle)  of  last  September  I  did  not  get  any  honey  to 
si»eak  of.  though  I  did  get  plentv  of  stings  while  working  with 
them.  To  make  matters  won>e,  i  lost  five  co'onies  last  summer 
by  a  <11srase  resembling  bisck  brood,  though  I  finally  got  rid 
of  It  by  destroying  tbe  sections  of  wax  and  brood-i'hambers. 
Three  hives  not  affected  I  let  alone.    From  two  of  these  colo- 


nies 1  secured  H  lbs.  of  sealed  honey  in  Danzenbaker  oue- 
pound  sectlonM;  from  the  other  hive.  12  lbs.  Th  s  was  after 
August,  last  year,  when  I  thought  I  should  lose  them  all. 

Last  Wednesday  I  looked  In  on  my  prime  hive  and  took  14 
lbs.  of  whlte^clover  honev  that  was  sealed  over  nicely.  I  sold 
7  lbs.  ot  It  at  26  cents,  and  bad  calls  for  much  more.  Tbls  was 
sold  In  the  foundry  where  I  work.  The  exquisite  pleasure  of 
producing  comb  honey  better  than  any  one  else  In  your 
neighborhood  Is  satisntotlon  enough.  Five  pounds  of  this 
honey  my  wife  keeps  on  the  sideboard,  the  admiration  of  all 
visitors.  Every  one  tasting  It  says  tbe  bouquet  left  in  the 
mouth  Is  excellei.t,  and  never  before  have  tasted  honey  Its 
equal.    As  for  looks,  it  1»  a  creamy  white. 

In  conclusion  I  wifh  to  s-y  I  have  not  used  tobacco  In  any 
form  for  over  three  years.    When  It  seemed  as  If  I  mui't  smoke 

I  would  take  my  seat  by  'he  hives  and  watch  the  bees  impend- 
ing their  lives  In  labor  to  make  our  lives  sweeter.  I  am  glad 
you  show  us  your  character  and  home  life  in  your  writings. 
You  have  been  tbe  means  of  my  quitting  tobacco,  as  well  as 
benefiting  and  blessing  others.  My  entire  family  feel.  In  read- 
ing Our  Homes,  that  you  have  be^n  a  bletslng  to  all  through 
your  writings  and  teachings.  If  you  ever  come  through  Mar- 
shall we  should  feel  honored  If  you  would  visit  us.  It  would 
Indeed  be  a  pleasure  to  Hasp  your  hand;  and  In  the  years  to 
come  we  shall  point  with  i  ride  to  your  teachings  f<<r  my  own 

II  tie  ones  as  an  example  well  worthy  their  emulation.  Nay 
the  richest  blessings  of  h»aven  rest  on  you;  and  In  your  de- 
clining yean*  you  will.havethe  proud  satisfaction  of  being  a 
blessing  to  all  mankind.  My  entire  fttmily  Join  in  warmest 
expressions  of  love  to  you  and  yours. 

Marshall,  Texas,  May  16.  C.  C.  Nicholson. 

Last  winter  we  bad  in  Florida  two  weeks  if  revival  meetings, 
and  a  young  man  from  Wooster,  Ohio,  assisted  tbe  evangelist  by 
singing.  He  sang  one  hymn  that  keeps  ringing  in  my  ears 
every  little  while.  It  is  found  in  "  Revival  Hymns."  rnblisbed 
by  The  Bible  Institute  Colpoitage  Astociation,  Chicago.  Tbe 
chorus  is  as  follows: 

I  am  redeemed,  but  not  with  silver, 

I  am  bought,  but  not  with  go'd; 
Bought  with  a  price— tbe  blood  of  Jesus- 
Precious  price  of  love  untold. 

Now,  tbe  tboogbt  in  that  hymn  is  that  it  is  not  *'  silver  "  nor 
even  £»Id  but  tbe  blood  of  Christ  that  bought  this  redemption, 
and  this  has  been  ihe  inspiiiug  tboogbt,  and  tbe  two  letters 
abf.ve  add  rmpbasis  to  that  thoi'ght.  May  God  be  prais»d  for 
what  my  simple  stories  have  done  to  bring  others  like  mjself  out 
the  daikoe^s  and  into  the  light.  If  thete  is  anybody  else  who 
has  been  delivered  from  the  thralldom  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes 
through  the  Home  papers  we  should  be  glad  to  bear  from  him. 


BEESWAX 

WANTED 

■^^E  are  always  in  the  market  for  bees- 
wax, and  will  pay  the  best  market 
price.    We  used  last  year  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Comb  Foundation  over 

EIGHTY  TONS 

and  are  likely  to  need  fully  as  much  for 
this  year's  trade.  Send  your  wax  direct  to 
us,  being  sure  to  pack  it  carefully  for 
safe  shipment,  and  mark  it  so  we  can  easily 
tell  who  sends  it  Write  to  us,  at  the  same 
time  sending  a  shipping  receipt,  and  stating 
weight  of  shipment,  both  gross  and  net 

We  are  paying  at  this  date  for  pure  aver- 
age beeswax  delivered  here,  28  cents  per 
pound  cash,  or  30  cents  in  trade.  On 
choice  yellow  wax  we  pay  a  premium  of 
one  to  two  cents  a  pound. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 
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It  Excels 

WHArS  IN  A  NAME? 

That  depends  on  whose  name  it  Is.  It  depends  npon  what  the  name  represents.  I>  depends  opoo 
the  qoality  of  the  goods  the  name  represenu.  It  is  NOT  the  name  that  makes  DADANT'S  FOUN- 
DATION so  well  known  and  well  liked,  bat  it  is  the  QiMlNy  of  th«  Coods.  That's  what  backs 
op  the  name,  and  the  QUALITY  is  backed  by  thirty  years  of  successful  experience  in  foondation-nuking. 

EVERY  INCH  of  DADANT*S  FOUNDATION  is  equal  to  the  best  inch  we  can  make.  Do  not 
(ail  to  insist  on  Dadant's  nuke  when  you  order  yoor  foandadon  Accept  no  sabstitate,  even  though  the 
dealer  claims  his  (oondation  Is  made  by  the  same  process. 

It  is  the  PURIFYING  PROCESS  that  counts.  Our  method  of  purifying  has  been  unequaled  for 
years.  This  method  leaves  every  essential  in  the  pare  beeswax,  and  our  foundation  does  not  have  the 
odor  of  wax  cleansed  with  acids. 

That  is  why  several  large  honey-prodacers  who  have  tested  our  foundation  side  by  side  with  other 
makes,  have  found  ours  to  be  the  best,  and  the  best  liked  by  the  bees. 

Beeswax 

Do  not  sell  your  beeswax  until  you  get  our  quotations.  We  have  received,  up  to  April  1,  over 
80,000  pounds  of  beeswax  for  our  1909  trade.  We  will  need  over  80,000  pounds  more  before  January 
1,1910.     Drop  us  a  card  and  get  our  prices. 

Agents  for  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Dadant  &  Sons,   Hamilton,  Illinois 
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SAVE  YOUR  HONEY 

Use 

American  Honey 


Cans  and  Pails 


The  distinct  advantages  of  cans  for  packing  extract- 
ed honey,  over  the  old-style  packages,  is  so  pronounced 
that  not  one  of  the  leading  bee  keepers  to-day  would 
think  of  going  back  to  the  old  way. 

The  risk  of  leakage  is  eliminated ;  there  is  no 
chance  of  breakage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  absolute  su- 
periority of  the  cans  in  other  directions. 
We  have  designed  three  styles  which  are  used  exclusively  for  honey-contain- 
ers. The  P>iction-top  Cans  and  Pails  are  provided  with  large  openings  for  filling 
and  emptying,  and  are  readilv  opened  and  closed.  The  Square  Can  with  Screw 
Top  packs  well  and  ships  safely.  The  round  Can,  encased  in  wood,  containing  60 
pounds,  and  provided  with  wire-bail  handle,  was  especially  designed  for  the  pack- 
ing of  honey.     Write  for  special  prices  to  bee-keepers. 

American  Can  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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OUR  QUEENS 

Were  Never  Better  than  They  are  Now 


We  Have 


We  Guarantee  . 

You  Can't  Expect 

It  Doesn't  Pay  . 
Requeen  Now  . 

The  First  Cost  . 
Quality     .     .    . 


Our  Prices 


Quantity  Orders 


Write  Us  Today 


Queens  of  every  grade  bred  in  our  yards  here, 
that  we  can  send  out  by  return  mail. 

Our  queens  to  be  equal  to  any  stock  bred,  and 

better  than  the  average. 
To  get  large  crops  of  honey  if  you  have  inferior 

stock  in  your  yards. 
To  leave  old  and  common  queens  in  the  hives. 

We  can  furnish  the  best  stock  at  this  season  of 
the  year  at  c::ch  reasonable  prices  that  no  one 
need  hesitate  to  get  the  queens  he  needs. 

Is  really  a  secondary  consideration  now. 

Is  the  first  consideration,  and  we  know  you  can 
not  be  better  pleased  than  to  send  your  order 
to  us.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

Untested    .    .    .  |1.00  Select  tested  .    .  |3.00 

Select  untested   1.25  Breeders    .    .    .  3.50 

Tested    .    .    .    2.00  Select  breeders .  7.50 

Extra  select  breeders 10.00 

We  take  special  care  of  orders  for  queens  in  lots 
of  fifty  or  more.  Give  plain  mailing  instruc- 
tions, telling  whether  you  want  them  all  one 
day  or  at  intervals  and  we  will  get  them  to  you 
just  when  you  want  them.  We  make  special 
prices  in  quantity  lots. 

And  get  some  of  the  best  queens  obtainable  at 
reasonable  rates,  and  be  sure  of  getting  a  large 
honey  crop.  Our  bees  will  gather  honey  if 
there  is  any  to  be  had. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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FALCON  QUEENS 

WE  HAVE  in  charg*  of  our  Qumd  Department  Mr.  Leslie  Martin,  who  has  had 
wide    experience    in    the    queen  business,  havinf  been    the  queen-breeder 
in  the  apiary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  several  reasons,  as  well  as  priratelj  conducting  the  Birdcroft  Apiaries  in  Tennessee 
since  that  time.     His  queens  have  become  famous,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  offer  his 
services  to  our  customers  in  the  management  of  this  department 

Our  **iFalcon"  Queens  are  unexcelled  in  honey-gathering  qualities;  they  winter 

well,  and  are  gende.     They  cap  their  sections  snow-white,  and  breed  early  in  spring. 

Our  Mr.  Martin  is  particularly  an  authority  on  Caucasians,  as  he  bred  much  of 

the  stock  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture  which  other  breeders  are  using. 

Get  our  Improved  **  Falcon  '*  Queens,  and  increase  your  honey  yields. 

Price  List  of  "Falcon"  Queens 

Three-band  and  Golden  Italians,  Caucasians,  and  Camlolans 

BEFORE  JULY  I  AFTER  JULY  I 

Untested One,  $1.00;  six,  $5.50;  12,  $10.00    One,  $  .75;  six,  $4  25;  12,  $  8.00 

Select  Untested      "      1.25      "      6.75    "      1Z75        "      1  00      "      5.50    "      10.00 
Tested,  $1.50  each  Select  Tested,  $Z00  each 

AH  queens  are  reared  in  strong  vigorous  colonies,  and  mated  from  populous 
nuclei.     Instructions  for  introducing  are  to  be  found  on  reverse  side  of  the  cag^e-cover. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Sections  and  .  .  . 
.  .  .  .  Foundation 


Send  us  your  RUSH  orders  for  Sections  and  Founda- 
Uon— "  FALCON  "  BRAND— the  finest  made. 

Have  you  seen  the  Dewey  Foundation-fastener  ?  It  is 
the  most  rapid  machine  on  the  marlcet  Send  for  circular, 
or,  better  stiU,  $1.50  and  receive  one  by  mail,  postpaid. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Summer  Specials 

Great  -  Three  -  Months'  -  Trial  -  Offers 


Eight  Standard  Magazines,  Each  for  Three 
Issues,  beginning  with  Current  Numbers. 


Offer... 
...No.  1 


Offer... 

...  No.  2 


Offer... 
...  No.  3 


Success  Magazine 10c  a  copy 3  months I  .30 

Pictorial  Review 15c  a  copy 3  months 45 

World  To-day 15c  a  copy 3  months 45 

Youth's  Companion 5c  a  copy 3  weeks 15 

Pacific  Monthly 15c  a  copy 3  months 45 

Modern  Priscilla 10c  a  copy 3  months 30 

Van  Norden  Magazine 15c  a  copy 3  months 45 

Little  Folks 10c  d  copy 3  months .30 

Total  single-copy  price 12.85 

Success  Magazine 10c  a  copy 3  months I  .30 

Pictorial  Review 15c  a  copy 3  months 45 

Van  Norden  Magazine 15c  a  copy 3  months 45 

Youth's  Companion 5c  a  copy 3  weeks 15 

<  Metropolitan  Magazine  .    .     15c  a  copy 3  months I  .45 

Modern  Priscilla 10c  a  copy 3  months 30 

Pacific  Monthly 15c  a  copy . .        3  months 45 

Travel  Magazine 15c  a  copy  . .      3  months .45 

Total  single-copy  price $3.00 

Pictorial  Review 15c  a  copy S  months  —     I  .45 

Modem  Priscilla 10c  a  copy 3  months 30 

Youth's  Companion 5c  a  copy 3  weeks 15 

Van  Norden  Magazine 15c  a  copy 3  months .45 

^  Mothers' Magazine ;.  5c  a  copy 3  months 15 

Little  Folks 10c  a  copy 3  months 30 

Pacific  Monthly 15c  a  copy 3  months 45 

!  Health  Culture 10c  a  copy 3  months .30 

I  Total  single-copy  price $2.55 

The  Farm  Journal  (Philadelphia)  for  three  months  may  be  substituted  for  any 
magazine  in  either  offer. 

Magazines  must  all  go  to  ONE  address.  No  Canadian  or  foreign  subscriptions 
accepted.    Offers  are  for  a  very  limited  time  only. 


-^^^  HOW  TO  GET  THEM  5=-^-^ 

You  Must  be  a  Subscriber  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

If  you  are  NOT  a  subscriber,  the  'Eight  If  you  ARE  a  subscriber,  but  want  to 

Standard  Magazines"  for  three  months  take  advantage  of  these  unusual  offers, 

and  *' Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture"  for  one  the    *' Eight   Standard    Magazines"    for 

year  will  cost  you —  three  months  will  cost  you — 

For  Offer  No.  1 $1.60  For  Offer  No.  1 $1.00 

For  Offer  No.  2 1.60  For  Offer  No.  2 1.00 

For  Offer  No.  3 1.30  For  Offer  No.  3 50 


Place  Order  To-day.    Tell  Your  Friends. 
Remit  in  Any  Way  Convenient  to  You. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  O. 
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Special  Prices 

Root*s  Bee -supplies 


w 


E  ARE  overstocked  on  some  articles,  and  the  rush  of  business  being  i>ractically 
over  with,  we  have  decided  to  make  special  prices  on  the  following  list  of 
goods,  f.  o.  b.  San  Antonio.  When  ordering  supers  and  hives  you  should 
order  in  lots  of  5  and  10  or  multiples  thereof;  sections,  500  or  multiples;  frames,  100 
or  multiples;  shipping-cases,  50  or  multiples.  These  are  first-class  goods  made  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  but  most  of  them  have  been  in  stock  all  the  season  and  longer. 
We  are  giving  designations  just  as  given  in  Root's  Catalog.  If  you  have  none  write 
us  for  one,  or  write  us  for  any  other  information. 

Frames 

9500  Shallow  Frames,  4K-inch  end-bars  each    .  11.25  per  100 

1900  Thick-top  Staple-spaced  Frames,  P  W.  each    .  .1.95  per  100 

1500  Shallow  All- wood  Frs.  for  I  super,  K-m.  top-bars,  PW,     1.25  per  100 
2400  Shallow  All-wood  Frames  for  I  super,  >^-in.  top-bars,      1.25  per  100 

Hives,  Covers,  and  Bottom-boards 

Covers  must  be  ordered  in  lots  of  50  or  multiples. 
40  Danz.  AE5-10  at  85c  each.  300  8-10  at  38c  each. 

500  AE  5-10  PWKD  at  11.05  each.        300  A-10  at  18c  each. 
500  5-10  PWKD  at  60c  each  150  BIO  at  26c  each. 

250  G-10  at  26c  each.  100  A-8  at  17c  each. 

100  B-8  at  25c  each. 
The  above  prices  are  good  only  until  the  above  number  of  goods  are  sold,  and 
only  when  this  advertisement  is  mentioned.    Remittance   must  accompany  each 
order.    Order  quick  before  they  are  all  gone. 

Supers,  Packed  five  in  each  package 

330  2P-10  at  33c  each.  175  2S-8  at  29c  each. 

305  4P-10  at  47c  each.  55  4S-8  at  42c  each. 

135  2M0  at  33c  each.  200  2P-8  at  29c  each. 

115  2S-10  at  33c  each.  80  J5-8  at  — c  each. 

Sections — B  grade,  plain,  packed  500  in  a  package 

13,000  4x5x1^  at  $2.85  per  1000  3500  at  SHxbxIH  at  $2.85  per  1000 

We  also  wish  to  sell  4000  4x5x14^  No.  1  plain  sections  at  $3.85. 

Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 

500  12-inch,  4-row,  3  and  2  inch  glass      ....  at  $12.50  per  100 

350  lO-inch,  4-row,  2-inch  glass at    11.50  per  100 

200  12-inch,  2-row,  2-inch  glass at     7.40  per  100 

200  16-inch,  2-row,  2-inch  glass at     8.25  per  100 

'250    8-inch,  3-row,  2-inch  glass at     7.50  per  100 

350  eX-inch,  3-row,  2  and  3  inch  glass    ....  at     7.50  per  100 

550  7«^-inch,  4-row,  3-inch  glass at     7.50  per  100 

250  7^-inch,  3-row,  3-inch  glass at     7.50  per  IOq 

300  9X-inch,  4-row,  3-inch  glass at   10.50  per  100 

50  9><-inch,  3-row,  3-inch  glass at    10.00  per  100 

If  you  can  use  any  of  the  cases  in  the  foregoing,  list  with  prices  is  good  in  lots 
of  50  or  multiples  thereof;  as  they  are  put  in  pacKages  of  50. 

Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

1322  South  Flores  St.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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Honey  Markets 


The  price!  listed  below  art  iateoded  to  reprewnt,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  honey  and  beeswax 
are  sellinK  at  the  time  o(  the  report  In  the  dty  mentioned.  Un- 
less otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commlseioQ  merchants  ot  by  pioducers  direct  to  tlie  reuU 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  commission  inerchants,  the 
osoal  commission  (from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight 
will  be  dedacted,  and  In  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for  stor- 
age by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the 
producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other 
charges,  are  eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  hooses  are  nso- 
ally  about  ten  per  cent  lees  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


New  York.— Very  little  Is  doing  In  comb  honey  u 
yet  We  are  receiving  some  small  shipments  of  the 
new  crop  from  the  South,  and  it  is  selling  at  10  to  14. 
according  to  quality.  New  York  State  comb  honey  we 
do  not  expect  until  the  latter  part  of  next  month.  Old 
stock  by  this  time  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  and  the 
market  is  ready  for  the  new  crop.  Extracted  honey  is 
in  only  fair  demand.  As  receipts  from  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  South  are  increasing,  prices  show  a 
downward  tendency,  and  are  jmtduaily  declining.  New 
crop  of  California  extracted  is  being  held  on  the  coast 
at  Irom  5K  to  6^.  according  to  quality:  but  at  these 
prices  buyers  are  scarce.  Most  of  them  prefer  to  hold 
off.  expecting  lower  prices  later  on. 

July  23.  HILDRETH  A  SEOBLKEN. 


Chicago.— Conditions  pertaining  to  the  honey  trade 
remain  unchanged  since  our  last  quotations.  Trade 
is  still  very  inactive.  However,  next  month  we  can 
look  forward  for  some  inquiries  and  orders;  and  if 
any  bee-keepers  have  any  early  stock  ready  for  ship- 
ment we  advise  letting  it  come  forward  at  once.  We 
will  do  our  utmost  to  piece  it  at  top  prices.  We  quote 
strictly  fancy  white  comb  honey  at  13;  No.  1  white,  12 
to  12H;  No.  2  white  and  light  amber,  10  to  11^.  accord- 
ing to  quality;  medium  and  dark  amber  and  slightly 
damaged  honey  sells  all  the  way  from  7  to  9;  white  ex- 
tracted, in  60-lb.  cans,  7  to  8;  light  amber,  6  to  7;  medi- 
um and  dark  amber,  5  to  6.  Bright  pure  beeswax,  28 
to  30. 

July  24.  S.  T.  Fish  A  Co. 


St.  Louis.— The  receipts  of  comb  honey  are  very 
small,  and  not  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Extracted 
honey  is  arriving,  especially  Southern.  There  is  a 
fair  demand  for  both.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb 
honey  at  13  to  14;  choice  amber,  12 H;  dark  or  granu- 
lated. 7  to  9.  Broken  or  leaking  honey  sells  at  much 
less.  Extracted  amber  honey,  in  5-gallon  cans,  brings 
«H;  in  barrels.  5W  to  6.  Beeswax  brings  29  for  choice 
pure;  all  impure  and  inferior,  less. 

July  23.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 


Boston.— We  quote  fancy  No.  l  white  new  comb 
honey  at  15  to  16;  fancy  white  extracted,  9  to  10.  Bees- 
wax. 30.  All  inquiries  as  to  shipping,  etc..  promptly 
answered 

July  22.*  Blake-Lee  Co..  4  Chatham  Row. 


Liverpool.— The  market  for  honey  remains  steady, 
but  the  demand  is  not  very  large,  and  we  quote  the 
nominal  prices  as  follows:  Chilian.  17.08  to  $7.32  per 
100  lbs.:  Peruvian,  13.84  to  $4.80  per  100  lbs.;  Califonaia. 
$9.12  to  $9.84:  Jamaican,  $8.72  to  $7.90  perlOO  lbs.;  Hai- 
tien.  $6.72  to  $8.04  per  100  lbs.  There  have  been  sales 
of  beeswax  as  follows:  Sierra  Leone  at  $32.67  per  100 
lbs.;  Gambia,  $33.88;  ChUian,  $35.00  to  $41.14.  Nominal 
quotations  are  as  follows:  African.  $32.67  to  $33.88  per 
100  lbs.;  American,  $33.88  to  $37.51  per  100  lbs.;  West  In- 
dian, $32.67  to  $36.30;  Chilian,  $33.88  to  $41.14. 

July  8.  Taylor  a  Co. 


CmciNNATL— The  demand  for  amber  honey  in  bar- 
rels is  not  up  to  our  expectations  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  We  have  the  first  carload  of  California  sage 
honey,  and  it  is  selling  fast  at  9H  cts.  per  lb.  in  crates 
of  two  60-lb.  cans  to  the  crate.  There  is  a  steady  sale 
for  strictly  fancy  comb  honey  at  14,  and  13H  for  No.  1. 
Choice  bright  yellow  beeswax,  free  from  dirt,  brings 
38  cts.  in  cash  or  30  in  trade  delivered  here. 

July  23.  The  F.  W.  Muth  Co. 


Cincinnati.— The  market  is  bare  of  fancy  white 
comb  honey.  We  could  make  some  good  sales  if  we 
had  shipments  of  fancy  white  goods  at  once.  We  have 
a  fine  table  honey,  selling  at  8  cents.  Amber  honey  in 
barrels  is  selling  at  6  to  6H  according  to  quantity.  We 
are  paying  28  cts.  in  cash  and  30  in  trade  for  beeswax 
delivered  here. 

July  23.  C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 


INDIANAPOUS.— This  market  is  still  practicaUy  bare 
of  new  honey.  There  is  an  unusual  demand  for  best 
grades  of  honey,  but  no  demand  for  amber  or  dark 
honey.  Producers  can  secure  any  reasonable  price 
that  they  may  ask.  no  prices  being  established.  Bee»- 
wax  is  in  Kood  demand,  and  producers  are  receiving 
28  to  30  cts.  per  lb. 

July  15.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 


Zanesville.— There  is  now  a  good  demand  for  hon- 
ey. For  No.  1  to  fancy  white-clover  comb  the  jobbing 
trade  would  pay  14^  to  15  cents  delivered  here;  and 
for  best  extracted,  8  to  854.  It  is  too  early  for  the  mar- 
ket to  be  established,  but  better  grades  are  sellirig  a 
lit<le  higher  than  at  the  time  of  last  quotations— 16  to 
17  cents;  off  urades,  12H  to  IS.  For  clean  beeswax  I 
offer  29  cents  cush  or  32  in  exchange  for  bee  supplies. 

July  23.  Edmund  W.  Peircb. 


PHILADELPHIA.— Later  advices  show  a  big  falling  off 
in  the  honey  harvest  of  this  season.  Producers  are 
holding  their  honey  back,  and  many  bee-keepers  have 
so  much 'honey-dew  mixed  that  they  have  to  buy  hon- 
ey to  furnish  their  home  trade.  We  quote,  with  light 
arrivals,  comb  honey  from  14  to  18  cents,  according  to 
quality;  extracted.  6>4  to  8.    Beeswax,  28. 

July  24.  W.  A.  SELSER. 


SIMPLY    DELICIOUS! 

The  finest  car  of  Sage  Honey  that  ever  crossed  the  "  Rockies"  just 
arrived,  and   we   are  selling  it  like  "hot  cakes  "in  crates  of  two 
60-lb.  cans  at  93  2  c  per  lb.    Samples  10c. 
If  you  want  Honey  that's  truly  delicious  send  for  some  to-day. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


51   WALNUT  STREET 


Thd  Busy  B«*-ni«n 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 

market. 

If  7»u  have  any  to  sell,  mail 

sniall  average  sahiple  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 


WashtactMi  Bvd.  * 

CHICAGO.  Ai.. 


St 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

•f  tht  tflfltrent  orttfet  and  kinds 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy^  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SE6ELKEN 

2M-t67  Srsenwich  St..  62-66  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK 


SHIPPING  -  CASES 

Holdins  24  sections— the  best-'-only  15  cts. 
each.  Sections  of  best  Wisconsin  bass- 
wood,  No.  1,  $4.00.  Several  thousand  No.  2 
at  13.25.  Plain  25  cts.  per  1000.  Biff  stock 
on  hand.  AH  orders  filled  prom  ply.  Cat- 
alog free.    Send  for  It 

H.  S.  DUBY,    -    St  Anne,  niinois 


40  Years  Among  the  Bees 

C.  C.  MILLER 

Dr.  Miller  is  too  well  known  among  the  bee- 
keeping fraternity  to  need  any  introduction. 
His  book  is  charmingly  written,  and  covers  his 
experience  in  detail.  .  Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  A,  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 


Honey  Wanted! 

If  it  is  extracted  honey,  mail  us  sample  and 
quote  us  lowest  price.  If  it  is  comb  honey, 
statfe  what  kind  it  is,  and  how  put  up.  We 
are  ALWAYS  in  the  market  for  honey.    .    . 


Give  us  a  trial  on 


Red -clover  and  Golden 
Yellow  Italian  Queens 


Ours  can  not  be  excelled 


C  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


2146-2148  Central  Avenue 
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DISCONTINUANCES.  We  give  notice  just  before  expiration,  and  further  notice  if 
the  first  is  not  heeded,  before  discontinuing.  Subscribers  are  urged  to  renew  promptly  in 
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AGENTS.     Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country.     A 
liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.     References  required. 
FOREIGN  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  anrtoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for  Glean- 
ings with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at  the  prices  shown: 

PARIS,  FRANCE.  E.Bondonneau,  56  &  58  Ave.  Felix  Faure,  Paris  15.  Per  year, 
postpaid,7}ifr, 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L.  Jones.  Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order 
of  Mr.  Jones.     Per  year ^  postpaid ^  6/. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.   Alliance  Box  Co.,  24  Castle  St.    Per  year,  postpaid,  6/, 
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RASPBERRY   HONEY 


We  are  securinif  a  srood  crop  of  the  wild  red  rasp- 
beny  hooey  of  a  quality  the  equal  of  any  we  have 
ever  harvested.  We  are  storing  it  in  br^ht  NEW 
60-poiuid.  Jacketed,  tin  cans,  with  flat  cover  and  wire 
ball  and  offering  it  at  ten  cents  a  pound— $6.00  a  can. 


Can  fill  orders  now.  A  srenerous  sample  by  mail  for 
ten  cents,  and  the  ten  cents  may  apply  on  the  first 
order. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint.  Mieh. 


.«     ..     .    Vi^  BHi  BiH      Bib 

^     ^ 

MJF  0^  '^ 

Pnctical  BEE-B 

(tIS 

iKS  '^"■"■'^^ 

"^     "^ 

B  ^^^ 

n       The  Life  of  the  Bee 

The  Bee  People 

himtttrHnck 

MMrgarH  W.  Mtrlt, 

A  romantic  ttory  of  the  life  intide   the 
hive.     A  masterpiece  of  fine  writing. 

A  bee-book  especially  for  children.     Il- 
lustrated. 

Price  $1.40  postpaid. 

Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

II 

The  Lore  of  the  Honey-bee 

Titkntr  Edwmrdu 

A  history  of  bees  and  their  masters  from 
the  earliest  times.     One  of  the  most  fafcl- 
Dating  books  ever  written  on  the  subject 

Includes    twenty-nine     bookleu    neatly 
bound,  each  giving  practical  hints  on  some 
phase  of  bee-keeping.     Of  great  value  to 
beginners. 

Price  $Z00  postpaid. 

Price  10  centt  each. 

11 

How  to  Keep  Bees 

The  Swarthmore  Library 

Amns  B^ufyrd  CintUtk 

B.  L.  Pratt 

A  most  entertaining  and  practical  book 
for  the  beginner,     lells  a  be?inner*s  ex- 
perience n  a  way  to  help  other  beginners. 

A  series  of  booklets  on  the  scientific  side 
side  of  bee-keeping  and  queen-rearing.  Full 
of  valuable  information. 

Price  $1.10  postpaid. 

Price  25  cents  each. 

H 

Doollttle's  Queen-rearing 

Wax  Craft 

1                                            G.  M.  D^ittl* 

T,   W.  C0wan 

1         The  only  comprehensive    book  on   the 
1      subject  now  in  print.     Entertaining  as  well 
1      as  practical. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound.     Treats 
of  the  subject  fully. 

Price  75  cents  postpaid. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

II 

Cook's  Manual  of  the  Apiary 

AMERIKANISCHE  BIENENZUCHT 

A.  J.  Cm! 

Hans  Busehautr. 

1         Covers  practical  management  of  the  apiary, 
1      anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  bee,  and  bee 
1      botany.     Completely  revised  in  1902. 

A  hand-book  for   German    bee-keepers. 
Neatly  bound  and  illustrated. 

1                        Price  $1.15  postpaid. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

THE  A.  1.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 
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WITH   A   FULL  LINE  OP 

Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 


We  can  pleMe  joa  with  quick  shipments 
and  satisfactory  prices  and  service.  Our 
goods  are  the  XOOT  CO.'S  make,  hence 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  quality.  A 
card  will  bring  you  our  50-page  catalog  by 
return  maiL  Send  us  your  inquiries.  We 
are  able  to  supply  you  on  short  notice  Ital- 
ian bees,  queens,  and  one,  two,  and  three 
frame  nuclei 

John  Nebel  A  Son 

Supply  Co«     NIflh  Nm,  Mofito.  Co^  Me. 


Mr. 


•Man: 


Yoo  can  rave  time, 
worry,  and  money  br 
orderinc  yoor  tappliet 
(or  next  jeasoo  now. 


I  kavo'  a  tall  Un«  of  Hivea,  Sopen,  Secdoot,  Poondatloo— 
in  tact,  •rttj  thint  yon  need  in  the  apiary.  If  yoa  do  not 
have  a  catalot.  tend  for  one  lOHiay. 


Its 


H.  H.  JEPSON 

Fhoae  Maymarket  1489-1 


Let  US  send  you  abso- 
lutely free,  12  beauti- 
ful colored  gold 
POST  CARDS! 

TlMM  cards  most  be  teen  to  be  appreciated.  They  are 
liihopiphed  in  many  beamital  colors,  with  a  gold  back- 
tranod :  are  the  latest,  lichest,  mnst  haDdsome  post  ratds 
ewer  printed.  Retail  valoe,  30  cts.  We  will  send  yoa  a 
set  free  with  one  year's  rabscriptloo  to  The  INDUSTRI- 
OUS HEN  at  5S  cts.  per  rear.  Write  to-day  and  we  will 
tell  yon  how  to  tet  5S  or  100  more  extremely  beantifal 
and  ioterestlnt  post  cards  (no  two  alike)  withom  one 
rent  ot  expense  to  yoo.  Use  the  coopoo.  We  rttum  tht 
SO  cu.  if  ym  Mr*  tm  MtUitd. 


The  IndnBtrlous  Hen.  I^aozwlUe.  Tenn. 

Inclosed  find  50  cts.  Please  send  me  7oar  Joaraal  for 
one  year  and  the  set  of  12  beantital  told  post  cards.  Tell 
mm  how  to  cet  50  or  100  mors  without  any  expense  to 


Kami 

Address. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 


CULTURE 


Pleas*  us*  tNs  *rd*r  torm  by  *h*ok. 
Ing  In  «h*  margin  th*  Items  wanted 

D 


D 

D 

D 
D 

D 

D 

D 
D 
D 
D 


pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  below 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

My  nm  teoeen'e  Kxpeftonoe  wNh 
liie  Heneyfc— .  By  the  «*  Spectator."  ef  the 
OutlMk^  of  New  York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  detaii- 
InK  the  experiences  of  thb  well-known  writer. 
Yoo  will  read  the  leaflet  tfaraofh  before  yoo  lay 
it  down.    Free. 

■lie  Bee^keepef  ano  Pfirtt^sPoweF*  a 
15-page  booklet  giring  actual  facts  regarding  the 
value  of  bees  to  frnh,  and  slkowiog  how  bee- 
keeping may  be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit- 
grower. Fruit-glowers  are  reallxing  as  never 
before  the  necessity  of  having  hooey-bees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  ftolt.    Free. 

Be#*lce#plii9  top  Sttoentaiy  P#Ni»  a 
24-page  leaflet  reciting  the  actual  experiences  of 
an  amateur  bee-keeper,  showing  what  equipment 
is  best,  points  derived,  etc.    Free. 

Calaloo  of  Bee- keepers'  tuppiee. 
Our  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
address  on  request. 

Tranefenina  Bees,  a  i4-psge  booklet 
giving  instructions  and  illostrating  appliances. 
No  need  to  keep  your  bees  in  old  0QtH>f-date 
hives  when  they  can  easily  be  transferred  into 
new  hives  and  earn  profits  for  yoo.    Price  10  cts. 

Bee-huntlll«.  Gives  information  necessary 
to  enable  oue  who  b  active  and  intelligent  to 
engage  In  bee-bnnriog  with  success.  It  b  well 
gotten  np  and  worth  the  price,  which  Is  35  cents. 


A  14- 
page  booklet  detailiog  the  experiences  of  some 
soccessfol  bee-keepers,  and  giving  instructions 
on  this  oftimes  perplexing  matter.    Price  10  cts, 

HabHa  of  the  Honeybee.  By  Dr.  B.  F. 
Phillips.  A  somewhat^sdentiflc  handling  of  the 
habits  and  anatomy  of  "the  bee.    Price  10  cents. 

How  to  Keep  Beoa.  a  book  of  328  i«gee, 
detailing  in  a  most  loterestiDg  manner  the  ex- 
periences of  a  beginner  Id  such  a  way  as  to  help 
other  beginners.    Price  SI. 10  postpaid. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  CuHure.  A  complete 
encyclopedia  on  bees,  of  nearly  540  pages,  folly 
illustrated.    $1.50  postpaid;  half  leather,  $3.00. 

Cloanlnoa  In  Bee  Cultiire.  a  64page 
illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine,  the  leading 
exponent  of  bee  cultnre  in  thb  country.  Ten 
cents  per  issue,  but  to  new  subscribers  we  will 
furnish  it  six  months  for  25  cents. 

This  sheet  may  be  used  as  an  order  sheet 
by  properly  checldng  on  the  margin  vour 
signature,  and   remittance,  if  required. 

The  A.  /.  Root  Co,,  Medina^  O,: 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked  abo*ve; 
I  inclose  S to  co*ver  the  cost. 


N«M0 

ttrttt  AddruB  9r  R.  F.  D 

T*wn 

O.B.C.    8-1  Stmt* 
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STRENUOUS 
TIME 


For  the  last  three  months  we 
have  been  so  busy  that  we  were 
obliged  to  work  up  to  10  p.  m. 
and  sometimes  till  midnight,  in 
order  to  get  goods  off.  We  are 
now  caught  up  with  orders,  and 
shall  be  able  to  get  goods  off 
more  promptly.  MY!  BUT  DID 
NOT  THE  BEE-KEEPERS  OF 
THIS  STATE  GIVE  US  A  RUSH- 
ING BUSINESS  ? 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


THEY  ARE  HERE. 


The  B«st  and  Largest  Stook  of  Root's  Goods 
Cvor  In  Wostom  Miohigan. 

As  I  was  able  to  clear  up  my  stock 
closely  last  season,  every  thing  is  new. 
Danz.  and  all  Dovetailed  hives  with  the 
Ji  bottom-boards.  Shipping-cases  with 
the  corrugated  paper.  The  newest  design 
of  extractors.  In  fact,  every  thing  fresh 
from  the  factory,  and  of  latest  design. 

SEND  ME  A  LIST  OF  YOUR  WANTS 
AND  LET  ME  MAKE  YOU  FIGURES 

The  goods  are  here,  my  time  s  yours, 
and  I  want  to  serve  yo  . 

I  can  still  take  a  few  more  orders  for  my 
strain  of  bees  and  nuclei.  See  ad.  in 
back  numbers.  And  I  want  beeswax, 
for  which  I  will  pay  cash  or  3c  above 
cash  prices  in  exchange  for  goods. 
Send  for  my  1909-catalog  (48  pages),  free. 

GEORGE  E.   HILTON 

FREMONT,  MICH. 


RUSH  ORDERS 
We  have  a  large 
stock  to  draw  from 
to  handle  your  rush 
orders  for  hives,  sec- 
tions, etc. — and  they 
are  all  Root  Quality. 

We  have  the  best  shipping-point 
in  Michigan  to  get  the  goods  to 
you  quick.  Our  catalog  for  the 
asking.    Beeswax  wanted. 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Opposite  Lake  Shore^epot 


Western  Headquarters 

..  lor  .. 

ROOT'S  GOODS 

My  stock  of  goods  is  the  largest  aod  most 
complete  carried  in  the  West,  and  with  car- 
loads being  continually  added  I  am  i!i 
position  to  meet  every  want  of  the  bee- 
keeper with   promptness  and   satisfaction. 

W«  Mil  ROOT'S  GOODS  here  at  Dm 
Moines,  Iowa,  AT  ROQTS  FAC- 
TORY PRICES,  wholoMlo  and  ratall. 

Send  for  catalog  to-day,  or  send  us  a  list  of 
the  goods  you  need  and  we  will  name  you 
prices,   according    to  quantity,   by  letter. 

Address  JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 
666  and  667  W.  7th  St.    DES  MOINES.  IOWA  . 
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New  England  Bee-keepers 

headquarters  for 

■SUPPLIES 


We  are  headquartera^or 

BEE- 


We  have  a  larsre  stock  of 

SECTIONS  AND 
FOUNDATION 

of  all  irrades  in  stock,  and  can  make  prompt 
shipments  of  all  orders  for  refirular  roods.  Send 
for  price  list    See  our  queen  ad.  in  this  issue. 


W.  W.  GARY  &  SON 

LyonsvlUe,      -       •       Blaaaacbuaetts 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 


109  PAKK  PL. 


New  York  City 

furnishes  bees,  and  every  kind  of  material  bee-keepers 
use.    Tested  Italian  queens,  $1.25.    Catalog  free. 


Apiaric 


Cien  Cove,  L.  I. 


p 


ATENTS 


26 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE. 


CHARLES  J.  WILLIAMSON, 
B60OIM1  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,    Washixotok,  D.  C. 


Wmtmt  PnoIlM  In  Fatont 
OHIO*  and  Caurte.   . 


Patent  Caunaal  of 
Tha  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


IMPROVED  DAN< 

GUARANTEED 


IS  THE  BEST. 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST,  C^' 
CLEANEST,"     . 
CHEAPEST, 
and  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  OOLUR. 

with  the  dde  grate  oomMnoa  hot  and  ooM  Maat  detea 
Inf  pan  of  tbtt  air  back  and  oftt  tba  foal;  COOLS  u  it  axpala 
tba  tmokc,  whila  put  fans  tba  dde  and  bociOB  till  all  coofoin- 
•d.  Tha  DauMa-waHad  caw,  SK  inckM  in  dianetar.  kai 
aibcttot-lined  tidM  and  bottom,  keepint  all  cool. 

Tha  pffoiectint  hince-ttrap  protect!  tbe  taM>kc  azit,  and  nn* 
den  eaty  openinc  tbe  one-piece  cap. 

THK  VALVELCSS  meul-boond  bellows  combines  alm- 
pUoHy.  utility,  and  durability. 

Fhro  yaara  incfeasina  mies  JostifT  as   in   eztendlnt  oar 
GUARAIITCK  of   PCisONAL  RESFONSIftlLmr  tor 
full  aatlalaatlan  or  REFUND  of  price  on  all  oor  smokers 
sold  br  US  Oil  OTHKRS. 
Priaa  Sl.OOt  twa.  S 1. 60 1  mall.  26a  aaali  axtia. 

DAN-ZK  HIVBS  with  metal  PrapaAa-pffOol  Guarda. 

ROOT'S  Gaada  at  Raaf  a  prioaa,  earlr-order  discoanta. 

Write  as  for  any  thing  too  need.  Free  drcolais  for  roor- 
self  and  roar  friends. 

If  yon  want  a  hooae  In  this  genial  tanny  Sooth  Land,  we  will 
help  yoa  find  it. 
F.  Dansantekar,  Narfolk,  Va.,  ar  Madlna.  Ohla 


A  complete  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Fully  illustrated 

The  A  B  C  off  Bee  Culture 

A  text-book  for  the  be^nner  and 
advanced  bee-keeper 

Cloth -bound,   $1.50    postpaid 
German  edition,  $2.50  postpaid 

THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO., 

Medina,  Ohio. 

-SUPPLIES  Shipped  Promptly.  ■^rptd*''rhJ'"mJl,uTa''crro'}  ?h1 

famous  LEWIS  BEE-WARE  till  the  new  factory  is  ready,  we,  as  their  agents,  are  fillinir  orders  promptly 
with  Lewis  Goods  while  they  last,  and  with  other  standard  bee-supplies. 
ARND  HONEY  AND  BEE-8Uf>PLY  CO.  (Notlnc),  101  Ea.  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Successors  to  York  Honey  and  Bee-Supply  Company. 


This  Coupon  Good  for  35c 


on  any  ONE,  of  these  special  offers'. 


American  Bee  Joumel  one  year  with— 
DoolitUe'B  book.  "Scientiflo  Queen-Rearlnff"  (leatherette),     $1.40 

Untested  Italian  Queen, 1.55 

Dr.  Miller's  "Forty  Years  Amon«r  the  Bees," 1.75 

Fountain  Pen, 1.75 

Norelty  Poeket  Knife  (with  yonr  name  and  addrera  on  one 

side— Queen,  Drone  and  Worker  bee  on  the  other  side)    .    .    .  S.OO 

The  American  Bee  Joarnal  is  a  32-pa«e  illustrate 
ed  75-cent  monthly.    It  tells  all  about  the  best  way  to  manaare 
..  with  market  quotations,  etc.     A  dozen  different  depftrtmenta— one  for 
women  Dee-Keepers.     Best  writers.    If  you  will  send  us  voar  name  and  addrena  with  lO  cents  (stamps  or 
coin)  together  with  this  coupon,  we  will  send  you  a  trial  trip  of  Bee  Journal  for  18  months.    Order  now 
and  let  lui  be^in  with  thia  month's  fine  number.    Sample  copy  free.    Address, 

American    Bee    Joarnal.    118    West    Jackson   Bonlevard.    Chlcatfo.    Illinois. 
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SELLING  HONEY. 

We  think  it  is  generally  felt  that  if  honey  were  properly  ad- 
vertised— that  is  to  say,  if  its  merits  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  as  they  should  be — there  would  be  a  much  more  steady 
demand  for  it,  alike  from  the  consumer  and  fhe  trade.  Possessing 
as  it  does  such  delicious  qualities,  its  merits  can  be  dwelt  on  without 
exaggeration  much  better  than  many  articles  of  common  consumption. 
We  feel  that,  in  almost  every  store  where  honey  is  sold,  there  is  a 
decided  lack  of  appreciation  of  its  real  merit;  and  that,  were  each 
bee-keeper  to  take  pains  to  explain  to  the  merchant  and  his  clerks 
the  real  worth  of  his  fancy  honey,  and  the  difference  between  it  and 
that  usually  on  the  market,  he  would  'find  the  demand  rapidly  in- 
creasing. This  is  brought  to  our  mind  this  morning  by  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  Hustler,  and  which 

we  take  from  the  Mah'm  Messenger, 

AN  EGG-PHOSPHATE  STORY. 

Place— A  neat  attractive  druirstore  down  east. 

Time— A  hot  day  in  August 

Characters— The  dniff  clerk,  a  rather  particular  customer,  and  a  looker-on. 

The  R.  P.  C— "Egg  phosphate,  please— that  is,  if 
you've  some  really  good  eggs."  ...  An  im- 
pressive silence — no  answer  for  about  45  seconds,  and 
then  in  a  slow  but  right-to-the-point  manner: 

D.  C. — *The  man  we  buy  these  eggs  from  puts  the 
hens  to  bed  at  night  and  wakes  them  up  in  the  morn- 
ing." .  .  Another  pause,  just  long  enough  to 
allow  this  striking  statement  to  sink  into  the  R.  P.  C.'s 
mind,  then: 

The  D.  C. — "Perhaps  I  did  draw  on  my  imagination 
a  bit,  but  he  does  think  a  lot  of  that  brood.  Puts  clean 
fresh  sand  in  their  house  every  day,  whitewashes  the 
place  every  little  while,  and  just  makes  a  hobby  of  do- 
ing everything  imaginable  to  make  those  ten  hens  hap- 
py and  contented." 

At  this  point  the  D.  C.  takes  up  one  of  the  fine- 
looking  brown  orbs  in  his  fingers  and  looks  at  it  proud- 
ly^then  a  sharp  click  on  the  edge  of  the  glass;  and  as 
the  yellow  yolk  drops  he  holds  up  the  glass  and  says: 
"Only  good  fresh  eggs  break  whole  like  that." 

He  then  goes  through  the  customary  shaking  mo- 
tions, saying  as  he  works:  "We  pay  five  cents  a  dozen 
more  for  these  eggs  than  we  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
ordinary  kind — but  they  are  worth  it." 
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At  last  the  R.  P.  C.  takes  the  phosphate  in  his  hand 
and  carries  it  to  his  expectant  lips.  A  look  of  unalloyed 
enjoyment  spreads  over  his  countenance;  and  as  he 
sets  the  glass  down  he  smacks  his  lips  with  the  remark: 
"  You  did  not  overestimate  it." 

The  Looker-on  went  into  the  store  undecided  as  to 
what  he  should  indulge  in;  but  he  found  himself  saying: 
"egg  phosphate,"  as  thdugh  he  had  no  choice  whatever 
in  the  matter;  and  had  there  been  50  behind  him,  here 
is  a  two-to-one  wager  that  from  45  to  48  of  the  50 
would  have  said  "egg  phosphate." 

Further,  had  any  looker-on  and  listener  happened 
to  be  in  the  wholesale  butter  and  egg  business  he 
would  have  been  hunting  for  the  source  of  those  won- 
derful eggs  inside  of  five  minutes,  and  made  the  effort 
of  his  life  to  control  the  entire  output. 

Now,  it  should  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  no  real  success  by 
any  bee-keeper  in  building  up  a  demand  for  his  honey  can  be  ob- 
tained without  effort  on  his  part.  In  the  first  pl^e,  he  must  use 
every  means  possible  to  have  his  honey  of  good  qualty,  well  ripened; 
and  if  he  has  honey  of  different  flavors  or  diff erenf  grades  he  should 
undoubtedly  make  selections  of  different  stores  or  different  markets 
for  the  several  varieties.  For  instance,  it  has  come  to  our  notice  that 
basswood  honey,  in  a  large  way,  does  not  sell  well  in  certain  large 
cities,  while  in  others  it  is  difficult  to  dispose  of  alfalfa.  Buckwheat 
honey  is  in  constant  demand  in  some  places,  and  of  slow  sale  in  others. 
Buckwheat  honey  will  not  sell  nearly  so  well,  even  in  its  best  market, 
early  in  the  season,  as  a  rule,  as  it  does  in  January,  February,  and 
March.  In  the  same  way  the  local  bee-keeper  should  study  the  de- 
mands of  the  various  stores  which  he  supplies,  seeking  to  furnish 
each  with  the  grade  of  honey  which  can  be  handled  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. If  it  is  his  plan  to  build  up  a  local  market  for  his  honey, 
he  should,  of  course,  see  that  it  is  properly  labeled,  so  that,  when 
once  he  has  secured  desirable  customers,  they  will  continue  to  call 
for  his  honey.  Many  things  contribute  to  his  success,  such  as  care- 
ful grading,  proper  shipping  and  display  cases,  careful  labeling,  etc.; 
and,  above  all,  in  our  opinion,  care  in  producing  and  putting  on  the 
market  only  the  best  which  his  locality  will  produce. 

In  our  mail  to-day  came,  a  letter  from  a  well-known  advertising 
man  who  believes  that  $15,000  expended  in  a  campaign  of  education 
would  solve  the  question  of  finding  a  market  for  all  the  honey  that 
could  be  produced  in  this  country,  and  at  prices  above  those  now 
prevailing.  He  believes  that,  with  a  popular  demand  for  honey,  net 
prices  could  be  advanced  (not  inflated)  from  25  to  33  per  cent.  Don't 
forget  that  egg-story,  and  the  man  who  got  5c  per  dozen  extra  for 
their  extra  quality. 
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'  H  Goods  mn  wanfd  Quick,  Send  to  PoudT." 
Eotobllotiod     1 889 


A  NEW  HIVE 


(NOT  CATALOGED) 


By  tho  Boo  Cronk 


Root's 

Goods 

at 
Root's 

Priees 

wHh 
Pouder 
Servioe 


Occasionally  humorous  incidents  occur,  even 
in  our  matter-of-fact  business.  One  of  these 
happened  a  few  days  ago  after  a  severe  storm 
had  evidently  mixed  up  some  of  the  wires,  when 
our  phone  bell  rang  and  the  following  conver- 
sation took  place : 

"Hello!  I'm  Mrs.  Wilson.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
to  do  for  my  hives?*' 

*'  Guess  I  can.  •  I've  had  a  lot  of  experience,  but 
I  still  have  a  lot  to  learn  too.  What  seems  to  be  the 
trouble?" 

"No  end  of  trouble.  I  started  with  two  or  three, 
and  now  I  must  have  a  hundred  or  more  ?" 

"From  whom  did  you  get  them?" 

"I  don't  know ;  but  Va  give  almost  all  I'm  worth 
to  get  rid  of  them. "  

"Have  you  secured  very  much  honey?"  Ill 

"Now,  look  here,  young  man;  don't  you  get  fresh.  11 

Just  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  my  hives."  11 

"Well,  if  they're  in  good  condition  I  may  be  able  to  ,^   II 

take  them  off  your  hands  or  find  a  customer  for  them.  * '  *= 

"They  aren't  on  my  hands;  they're  on  my  limbs." 
"My  dear  madam,  to  whom  do  you  thmk  you  are  talking?" 
"Aren't  you  Dr.  Brown?" 
"No.    I  am  Pouder,  the  Bee  Crank." 

She  did  not  giv^e  me  time  to  explain  that  I  could  not  use  those 
hives  in  my  business,  even  though  I  do  aim  to  have  the  most  com- 
plete line  of  hives  and  all  other  bee-keepers'  supplies  in  the  coun- 
try— the  kind  that  you  do  not  want  to  get  rid  of.  My  patrons 
find  great  satisfaction  in  having  their  orders  filled  from  stock  in- 
stead of  being  compelled  to  wait  until  the  various  items  can  be 
accumulated  from  different  sources.  They  also  appreciate  the 
saving  in  time  and  freight  charges  which  my  central  location 
insures  to  them.  If  you  have  not  received  my  catalog  let  me  send 
it  to  you.  It  contains  a  list  of  things  that  will  make  money  for 
you  in  your  business  with  all  the  "  dead  ones "  cut  out,  and  you 
will  find  ROOT'S  GOODS  at  factory  prices  with  POUDER  SER- 
VICE the  satisfactory  method  of  handling  your  purchasing. 
I  can  use  your  beeswax — 30c  in  trade  or  28c  in  cash. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


869  Massaohusetts  Avenue 
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KOITORIAL 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


A  PERMANENT  BUILDING  FOR  BEE-EXHIBITS  AT 
THE  MICHIGAN  STATE  FAIR. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fair  prospect  that  the 
Michigan  bee  keepers  will  have  a  permanent 
building  erected  on  the  State  faii>?rounds  to 
exhibit  the  products  of  the  apiary;  but  be- 
fore this  can  be  made  possible  it  is  important 
that  Michigan  bee-keeoers  write  at  once  to 
Secretary  JE.  B.  Tyrrell,  Detroit.  Mich.,  of 
the  Michifican  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  cer- 
tifying a  desire  for  sucn  a  building,  and  that 
they  will  furnish  an  exhibit  of  some  sort. 


THE  FRONTISPIECE  OF  QUEEN- CELLS  GREATLY 
ENLARGED. 

The  frontispiece  of  our  cover  shows  a  cou- 
ple of  natural  queen-cells  that  are  about  as 
perfect  specimens  as  one  often  sees.  Of 
course,  the  reader  recognizes  that  they  are 
enlarged  to  nearly  twice  the  natural  size. 
The  purpose  of  increasing  the  size  was  to 
show  the  indentations  on  the  surface  of  the 
cells;  for  it  appears  that  the  bees  are  not 
quite  able  to  do  away  with  the  hexagonal 
comb  structure.  When,  therefore,  they 
build  a  cradle  for  their  royal  Jbabies  those 
cradles  show  the  bases  of  cells. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  these 
very  corrugations  or  indentations  serve  to 
strengthen  materially  the  cradle  walls;  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  modern  commercial  queen- 
rearing,  it  is  of  no  small  importance  when 
we  consider  that  these  cells  have  to  be  han- 
dled more  or  less.  But  the  queen-breeder 
nowadays  goes  still  further.  He  has  every 
cell  attached  to  a  wooden  cup.  and  when 
handling  them  he  takes  hold  of  the  wood 
only. 

It  has  been  said  that,  when  the  bees  by 
mistake  put  a  male  larva  or  ei?g  in  one  of 
their  royal  cradles,  they  make  the  surface  of 
the  cell  wall  perfectly  smooth;  but  the  writer 
has  never  been  able  to  find  a  case  of  this 
kind  in  his  experience. 

THE   extent  of    EUROPEAN    (BLACK)    BROOD 
IN  THE  UNFTED  STATES. 

The  following  letter,  just  from  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  in  reference  to  the  spread  of 
European  foul  brood  in  the  United  States, 
will  explain: 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  14. 

Dear  Mr.  Root:— Your  letter  asking  concerning  the 
spread  of  European  foul  brood  is  received.  It  would 
certainly  appear  from  our  records  that  this  disease  is 
spreading  to  new  localities.  Of  course  it  may  have 
existed  in  some  of  these  unknown  for  years,  but  this 
hardly  seems  possible.  In  1887,  when  It  broke  out  in 
New  York  Stale,  it  was  not  recognized  elsewhere -in 
the  United  Slates,  but  now  it  is  found  in  Vermont. 
Massachusetts.  Connecticut.  New  York.  Pennsylvania. 
Maryland.  Virginia.  West  Virginia.  Ohio,  Michigan. 
Indiana.  Kentucky.  Illinois,  and  probably  on  west 
across  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  also  found  in  West- 
em  Mississippi  and  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Cali- 
fornia, with  another  small  outbreak  in  the  West  this 
year,  reported  to  be  in  only  one  apiary. 

I  doubt  whether  these  cases  all  spread  from  the  New 
York  outbreak,  for  it  seems  probable  that  that  out- 
break was  due  to  buying  colonies  in  a  southern  State. 
At  any  rate,  the  situation  is  a  serious  one;  and  wher- 
ever no  inspection  is  provided,  steps  should  be  taken 
to  get  this  disease  under  control.  The  history  of  the 
New  York  outbreak  shows  what  this  disease  can  do. 
and  the  good  results  of  the  inspection  in  that  State 
should  point  out  to  bee-keepers  the  proper  steps  to 
take. 

European  foul  brood  seems  to  spread  more  rapidly 
in  an  apiary  than  American  foul  brood.  It  is  probably 
not  more  difficult  to  cure.  If  there  is  any  difference. 
European  foul  brood  responds  more  readily  to  treat- 
ment. The  chief  difficulty  is  that  bee-keepers  general- 
ly expect  to  find  ropiness  intliseased  larvae;  and  when 
they  do  not  find  it  they  often  attribute  the  trouble  to 
chilling  of  the  brood  or  to  the  so-called  *'  pickled 
brood."  In  this  way  the  disease  gets  a  bad  start  be- 
fore it  is  realized  that  there  is  a  disease  present 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  several  parts 
of  the  country  the  bee  industry  is  very  poorly  devel- 
oped simply  because  disease  has  killed  oflF  most  of  the 
bees,  and  it  has  been  attributed  to  "  bad  luck."  This 
condition  should  not  continue,  and  every  person  in- 
terested in  bees  should  learn  to  look  for  brood  dis- 
eases whenever  any  thing  goes  wrong. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  repeat  in  Gleanings 
that  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  is  anxious  to  get  sam- 
ples of  both  American  foul  brood  and  European  foul 
brood  from  every  locality  where  they  exist.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  use  all  this  information  by  sending  it  to 
State  legislatures.  It  is  important  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  diseases  be  known. 

E.  F.  Philups, 
In  Charge  of  Apiculture. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  not  send  any 
more  suspected  samples  of  brood  to  Medina, 
but  to  Dr.  Phillips. 


TREATING  AN  APIARY  INFECTED  WITH  EURO- 
PEAN OR  BLACK  BROOD;  THE  BALDRICH 
PLAN  OF  SAVING  ALL  GOOD  BROOD. 

On  page  399,  July  1,  we  made  the  state- 
ment that  if  black  or  European  foul  brood 
should  once  get  started  in  a  yard  of  ours  we 
would  treat  the  whole  apiary,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  individual  colonies  showed  dis- 
sease  or  not,  by  putting  every  brood-nest  on 
the  top  of  another  body  containing  frames  of 
foundation  with  a  queen-excluding  honey- 
board  between   the  two.    The  idea  of  this 
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was  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of  disease 
lurking  in  the  combs.  We  meant,  of  course, 
that  we  would  prrctice  the  shake  out  plan, 
putting  the  queen  below. 

Quite  a  number  have  written,  asking  what 
we  meant,  saving  they  would  suppose,  of 
course,  that  black  brood  could  be .  carried 
down  through  the  zinc  back  into  the  new 
combs  built  from  foundation. 

Confession  is  good  for  the  soul;  and  we 
acknowledge  that,  when  we  used  the  term 
*' a  queen-excluder,**  in  the  last  paragraph, 
first  column,  on  page  399,  we  meant  a  bee-  ■ 
escape  board,  for  we  had  in  mind  a  modifica- 
tion of  .the  Baldridge  treatment— a  treatment 
that  saves  all  the  good  brood  in  an  affected 
colony. 

The  exactplan,  in  brief,  as  Mr.  Baldridge 
gave  it  in  1894.  is  this:  A  frame  of  brood  and 
bees  is  taken  from  some  healthy  colony,  plac- 
ed in  an  empty  hive,  and  the  reinaining  space 
on  both  sides  is  filled  out  wiUi  frames  of 
foundation.  This  hive  is  put  on  the  stand  of 
the  diseased  colony  to  be  treated,  which  is 
moved  to  one  side  with  the  entrance  point- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  and  as  near  as  it 
is  possible  to  have  it.  A  long,  tapering,  per- 
forated tube  attached  to  the  entrance  of  the 
old  colony  closes  out  all  means  of  ingress  and 
exit  except  through  this  tube.  It  is^  in  fact, 
a  bee-escape.  The  queen  of  the  parent  col- 
ony is  caged  for  24  nours,  when  she  is  put 
on  to  the  frame  of  brood  in  the  hive  put  on 
the  old  stand.  The  bees  in  the  parent  colo- 
ny will  gradually  abandon  the  old  hive  through 
the  bee-escape  and  enter  the  new;  so  also 
the  hatched  orood  that  is  not  affected  with 
the  disease. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Baldridge  claimed 
he  not  only  cured  foul-broody  colonies  in 
this  way,  but  saved  all  the  good  brood.  But 
many  believed  at  the  time  that  there  would 
be  danger,  from  the  constant  accessions  of 
the  diseased  colony  into  the  new  hive,  of 
foul  brood  being  carried  into  the  newly  drawn 
combs,  consequently  the  plan  was  not  very 
generally  adopted. 

The  main  thought  we  had  was  treating  all 
colonies,  whether  diseased  or  not,  and  melt- 
ing up  all  the  combs  in  the  yard  after  all  the 
brooa  had  hatched  out.  The  plan  was  all 
right— that  is,  providing  the  Baldridge  meth- 
od* is  effective,  and  it  certainly  woifld  do  no 
harm,  and  probably  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  disease  breaking  out  in  what  were  appar- 
ently healthy  colonies;  but  in  view  of  some 
protests  to  the  effect  that  infection  might  be 
carried  below  we  would  now  advise  adminis- 
tering the  McEvoy  treatment,  using  only 
starters,  on  all  colonies  known  to  be  diseas- 
ed, and  then  treat  others  on  the  modified 
Baldridge  plan. 

FOUL-BROOD  LEGISLATION  IN  ILUNOIS. 

For  several  years  back  the  bee-keepers  of 
Illinois  have  been  trying  to  amend  their  pres- 
ent foul-brood  law  so  that  it  can  become  ef- 
fective; but  every  time  they  would  get  a  bill 
well  under  way  before  the  legislature,  some 
bee-keeper  would  go  before  the  committee 
or  committees  havmg  the  matter  in  charge 


and  make  a  statement  that  foul  brood  is  in- 
curable, and  that  there  is  no  need  of  legisla- 
tion; that  the  people  who  were  back  of  this 
movement  were  either  after  some  fat  job  or 
interested  in  the  sale  of  supplies. 

But  it  appears  from  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal that,  during  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, nearly  a  dozen  alleged  bee-keepers 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  made 
the  statement  that  the  promoters  of  the  bill 
were  manufacturers  of  oee-hives,  and  nam- 
ed in  particular,  C.  P.  Dadant  and  A.  I.  Root; 
that  these  manufacturers  wished  to  have  a 
law  passed  requiring  the  burning  of  all  colo 
nies  and  hives  so  they  could  sell  new  hives. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  deny  such  a  silly 
charge.  In  the  first  place,  we  understand 
the  bill  or  law  does  not  compel  burning  of 
any  colony  except  ''in  case  the  owner  of  the 
diseased  apiary  shall  refuse  to  treat  his  bees 
or  allow  them  to  be  treated  as  directed  by 
the  foul- brood  inspector.'*  A  similar  provi- 
sion appears  in  nearly  all  the  laws  of  the  dif- 
ferent States. 

We  may  say,  further,  that  we  did  not  even 
know  that  any  special  effort  was  being  made 
last  winter  to  amend  the  law  in  Illinois,  al- 
though we  knew  that  the  law  was  ineffective. 
Nowhere  in  our  literature  do  we  advise  burn- 
ing the  hives  except  in  a  case  where  there 
was  only  one  colony  in  the  yard;  but  after 
the  disease  breaks  out  in  several  we  have  al- 
ways advised  scalding  out  or  otherwise  dis- 
infecting the  hives  and  using  them  over  again. 

Some  of  these  people  who  are  opposing 
legislation  apparently  have  foul  brood  in 
their  apiaries,  and  do  not  care  to  be  made  to 
treat  their  colonies  as  they  should.  No  law 
will  ask  them  to  bum  the  hives  unless  they 
refuse  to  treat  infected  colonies. 

The  animus  of  the  opposition  is  apparent. 
It  can't  long  hide  under  the  plea  mat  foul 
brood  is  incurable,  and  that  manufacturers 
are  working  for  the  amendment  because  it 
will  make  a  sale  for  hives.  Both  statements 
are  absolutely  false. 

According  to  the  government  officials, 
European  foul  brood  is  scattered  all  over  Il- 
linois. If  there  is  a  State  in  all  the  Union 
that  needs  an  effective  law  at  the  present 
time  it  is  our  sister  State.  Nexl  vear  its  bee- 
keepers should  go  before  the  legislature  a 
hundred  strong. 


IS  IT  NECESSARY  TO  DISINFECT  HIVES  WHEN 

GIVING  THE  MCEVOY  TREATMENT 

FOR  FOUL  BROOD? 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Canadian  Bee 
Journal  an  array  of  authority  has  been  intro- 
duced to  show  that  it  is  not  necessarv  to  bum 
out  or  otherwise  disinfect  hives  that  have 
contained  foul-broody  colonies. .  Our  broth- 
er-editor, Jas.  J.  Hurley,  wants  to  know  what 
is  our  proof  for  believing  that  the  disease 
may  be  transmitted  through  the  hive. 

Some  eighteen  years  ago.  when  we 
had  foul  brood  all  through  our  bee-yard,  we 
tried  shaking  the  affected  colonies  back  into 
the  old  hives.  In  most  cases  where  we  did 
this,  foul  brood  reappeared,  but  not  in  all  of 
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them.  We  finally  decided  that  it  was  safer 
and  better  to  boil  the  hives,  which  we  did,  at 
a  great  expense  at  that  time.  After  we  be- 
(?an  that  practice,  in  not  a  single  case  did  the 
disease  reappear,  although  we  treated  some 
70  odd  after  that. 

In  place  of  boiling  we  now  consider  it  much 
more  practical  to  bum  out  the  inside  of  the 
hives  by  using  a  little  kerosene  or  gasoline, 
and  touching  a  match  to  it  This  does  not 
injure  the  Hive  in  the  least,  but  merely 
blackens  the  inside  of  it  and  shows  beyond 
any  question  that  that  hive  has  once  been 
treated. 

Mr.  Thos.  Wm.  Cowan,  editor  of  the  Brit- 
ish Bee  Joumaly  stated  that  foul  brood  could 
be  communicated  by  means  of  the  hives. 
One  or  two  Canadians  told  us  some  two  or 
three  years  ago  that  they  had  known  of  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  McEvoy  treat- 
ment had  been  practiced  without  disinf ect- 
ii^  the  hive,  ana  the  disease  had  reappear- 
ea.  Perhaps  some  of  those  Canadians  would 
be  willing  to  write  us  at  this  time,  giving  the 
general  racts  in  the  case. 

While  we  admit  that  it  is  possible  that  foul 
brood  might  be  communicated  through  some 
other  means,  yet  in  our  own  case  we  hardly 
think  it  is  probable. 

Then  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  those 
of  us  who  are  ^ving  advice  as  to  how  to 
treat  colonies  for  loul  brood  should  remember 
that  there  are  often  careless  and  ignorant 

gersons  who  will  fail  to  carry  out  our  instruc- 
ons  properly;  for  if  combs  during  the  height 
of  the  honey-flow  be  shaken  back  into  the 
old  hive,  quantities  of  new  honey  will  fall 
out  and  smear  over  the  inside  of  the  hive. 

It  is  really  so  little  work  to  bum  out  the 
inside  of  the  hive  that  we  believe  it  is  better 
for  the  average  bee-keeper,  at  least,  to  err  on 
the  safe  side.  If  one  is  afraid  of  kerosene, 
let  him  take  a  handful  of  dry  straw,  put  it  in 
the  hive,  ignite  it  and  then,  when  it  is  blaz- 
ing well,  snr  the  straw  around  in  the  hive  so 
that  every  portion  of  it  is  made  to  receive  a 
scorching:  of  the  flames.  This  can  really  be 
done  in  almost  Uie  time  it  takes  to  tell  it,  and 
then  one  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
that  hive  can  not  carry  the  disease.  The  very 
fact  that  the  bacteriologist  Dr.  White,  of  our 
United  States  government,  rather  advises 
disinfection  of  the  hives,  leads  us  to  feel  that 
we  should  give  advice  that  we  know  is  safe. 


HONEY-CROP  CONDITION  FOR  1909  AGAIN;  HON- 
EY-DEW AND  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  IT. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  to  show  that 
this  will  be  a  light  year  for  clover  and  bass- 
wood;  that  is,  for  the  pure  article  not  mixed 
with  honey-dew.  It  is  probable  there  will 
be  considerable  honey-dew  and  clover  mix- 
ed, some  of  it  of  fair  quality. 

Weather  conditions  east  of  the  Mississippi 
have  not  been  altogether  favorable  durmg 
the  honey-producing  time  of  the  year.  It 
was  too  cola,  too  dry,  or  too  wet  according 
to  locality.  Manv  sections  report  an  abun- 
dance of  white  clover,  and  alsike  was  never 
more  promising  than  it  is  this  year.    From 


some  trips  we  have  made  through  some  of 
the  nortnera  States,  we  should  say  there  was 
more  alsike  in  bloom  this  year  than  we  ever 
saw  before;  but,  apparently,  it  has  not  yield- 
ed as  it  should. 

In  many  sections  there  is  reported  consid- 
erable honey  dew  from  the  hickory  and  oak. 
In  a  good  many  cases  this  is  mixed  with  clo- 
ver and  basswood.  In  some  instances  there 
is  not  enough  of  this  dark  stuff  in  the  white 
honey  to  affect  either  its  flavor  or  color;  but 
in  some  other  cases  there  is  so  much  of  it 
that  the  entire  product  will  have  to  be  sold 
as  honey-dew  honey. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  shortage  of  clo- 
ver and  basswood  honey  in  Illinois,  and  in 
New  York  particularly;  although  there  are 
some  sections  in  each  State  that  report  a  crop. 

Reports  from  Michigan  are  very  conflict- 
ing, showing  that  some  bee-keepers  will  re- 
ceive a  "bumper  yield  '*  of  honey,  while  oth- 
ers will  get  almost  nothing. 

In  Indiana  and  Ohio  a  large  amount  of  hon- 
ey-dew was  gathered.  If  the  aggregate 
amount  of  clover  and  basswood  ana  noney- 
dew  could  all  be  put  together,  and  sold  as 
white  honey,  the  bee-keepers  of  the  northern 
portions  of  these  two  States,  at  least,  would 
not  have  much  to  complain  of. 

In  the  extreme  East  the  seas6n  is  reported 

§ood,  fair,  and  bad.  In  the  New  England 
tates  the  yield  from  clover  and  basswood 
has  apparently  been  light. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  get  any  returns  from 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  Canada;  but 
the  indications  are  good.  In  some  of  the 
southern  States  a  fair  yield  appears  to  have 
been  gathered,  while  in  others  the  season 
was  almost  a  failure.  Missouri  and  Nebras- 
ka appear  to  have  a  good  clover  year,  and 
these  two  States  will  help  materially  to  make 
up  the  shortage  in  the  East.  Colorado  will, 
apparently,  have  a  good  alfalfa  crop,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  some  of  the  other  western 
States. 

Recent  reports  from  California  would  raise 
our  estimates  of  from  one- fourth  to  one-third 
of  a  crop  to  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  a 
crop. 

TTie  Eastern  markets  will  probably  have 
quite  a  little  Western  honey,  owing  to  the 
general  shortage  of  clover  and  basswood  in 
most  sections.  While  this  will  be  largely  al- 
falfa, there  will  probably  be  some  sage  from 
California. 

We  are  getting  a  good  many  inquiries  as 
to  what  to  do  wim  this  honey-dew,  where  it 
predominates  in  white  honey  to  an  extent 
that  would  darken  its  color  and  impair  its 
flavor.  We  know  of  nothing  to  suggest  but 
to  sell  it  as  honey-dew  honey  to  the  baking 
concerns;  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  dispose 
of  it  for  a  table  honey  or  even  a  table  honey- 
dew.  Where  there  is  much  of  this  dark  stuff 
in  sections,  we  advise  cutting  it  out  and  melt- 
ing it  up,  selling  the  honey-aew  to  the  baker, 
and  the  wax — well,  that  always  has  a  ready 
market.  Where  there  is  only  a  little  honey- 
dew  in  the  white  honey,  or  not  enough  to 
impair  the  color  or  flavor,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  Uncle  Sam  will  let  it  be  sold  as  honey. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 

A  HERD-BOOK  is  proposed  in  Switzerland 
i  n  which  to  register  pedigreed  queens.  Those 
Swiss  are  bound  to  keep  in  the  lead. 

John  Silver,  Irish  Bee  Joumaly  117,  says 
that  eggs  of  the  same  age  were  "transferred 
to  queen-cell  cups  at  the  same  time,  sealed 
on  the  same  day,  remained  side  by  side  in 
the  same  hive,  and  yet  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  two  days  in  hatching.** 

Deuohtful  it  is  to  see  our  departed  coun- 
tryman, E.  L.  Pratt,  spoken  of  so  highly  by 
Austrian  bee-keepers.  The  official  report  of 
the  Austrian  association  says  that  his  dis- 
courses when  in  that  country  have  given  a 
new  turn  to  bee-keeping  in  Austria. 

Dr.  Bruennich  {Bienen-Vater,  57),  says  a 
sting  is  not  always  fatal  to  a  queen  unless 
she  IS  stung  between  the  rings  of  the  abdo- 
men. If  stung  in  the  thorax  it  may  cripple  a 
leg,  the  nerve  that  controls  the  leg  being  af- 
fected thereby,  and  that's  generally  the  cause 
of  crippled  queens.  The  colony  of  such  a 
queen  is  not  likely  to  do  good  work.  [Dr. 
Bruennich 's  statement  harmonizes  with  ob- 
servations that  we  have  been  able  to  make. 
—Ed.] 

Can  bees  fly  backward,  p.  380?  At  their 
regular  work  you  may  see  nothing  of  the 
kind.  But  set  a  hive  off  its  stand  and  put 
on  the  stand  an  empty  hive.  You  will  not 
only  plainly  see  the  oees  flying  backward, 
but  uphill  at  that— just  been  trying  it. 

Later. — Been  watching  bees  at  play.  Same 
flying  backward  uphill.  [We  have  watched 
the  bees,  but  never  have  seen  them  fly  back- 
ward on  an  ascending  plane.  Did  you  ever 
see  them  fly  backwara  on  the  same  plane  like 
a  hummingbird?— Ed.] 

Austrian  bee-keepers,  if  I  understand  the 
thing  correctly,  changed  to  a  frame  so  little 
different  from  the  Langstroth  size,  because 
their  former  deep  frame  by  turning  over 
could  become  a  comparatively  shallow  one. 
Ought  to  have  said  so  before,  but  didn't 
know  enough.  [This  puts  a  new  phase  on 
the  whole  situation.  If  the  Austrian  bee- 
keepers changed  to  a  size  that  would  enable 
them  to  use  the  same  frame,  hung  either 
way,  then  we  can  see  some  reascm  why  they 
should  adopt  the  size  they  did.  We  hereby 
extend  to  tnem  our  apologies. — Ed.] 

John  Ward,  referring  to  a  Straw  on  page 
330,  asks:  "Where  do  you  buy  foundation 
that  comes  clear  down  to  the  bottom-bar? 
The  light  brood  that  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  sell 
does  not."  Only  the  sizes  most  commonly 
in  use  are  listed,  but  you'll  have  no  trouble 
getting  any  size  you  order.  If  splints  are 
used  enough  it  will  be  nothing  strange  if  the 
deeper  size  is  listed.  Whether  the  bottom- 
bar  be  plain  or  split,  I  suspect  it  is  quite  im- 
Eortant  that  the  foundation  be  waxed  to  the 
ottom-bar,  so  the  bees  will  be  less  likely  to 
gnaw  a  passage.    [Foundation  can  be  bought 


of  any  of  the  manufacturers  cut  to  any  size 
desired.— Ed.] 

H.  E.  Crowthers'  brief  mention  of  five- 
inch  splints,  page  426,  may  lead  to  a  real  im- 
provement.. If  bees  gnaw  at  the  splints, 
they  always  begin  at  the  bottom,  ^fow,  if 
the  splints  are  not  needed  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  end  of  a  splint  is  inside  the  cluster,  may 
be  the  bees  will  not  feel  it  their  duty  to  gnaw 
it.  [This  suggestion  we  consider  worthy  of 
further  expenments.  Apparently  five-inch 
splints  would  eliminate  all  trouble.  We  sug- 
^st  that  some  of  our  subscribers  try  the 
short  ones  under  conditions  when  the  bees 
would  usually  gnaw  a  wooden  splint.  We 
would  also  suggest  that  long  and  short  splints 
be  used  in  alternation  in  the  same  frame.  If 
the  long  ones  are  gnawed  out  from  the  bot- 
tom and  the  short  ones  untouched,  it  would 
give  us  a  pointer  on  what  the  bees  will  ac- 
cept—Ed.] 

Here  are  some  figures  from  Russia,  LApi- 
culteur,  472:  A  worker  larva,  at  its  largest  de- 
velopmenty  weighs,  according  to  Dr.  Dengof, 
184  milligrams.  That  may  be  better  un- 
derstood if  I  say  it  takes  24&  larvae  to  weigh 
a  pound.  According  to  Prof.  Fischer  it  takes 
3042.  As  the  youngbee  matures,  its  weight 
diminishes;  and  4fl9  bees,  as  they  emerge 
from  the  cell,  weigh  a  pound.  Yet  there  is 
a  little  nourishment  in  its  stomach,  and,  ab- 
solutely empty,  it  takes  4930  to  the  pound, 
after  Dengof,  and  5532  after  Berlepsch.  Aft- 
Tsecelsky  it  takes  4348  emerging  workers, 
and  2314  drones,  to  make  a  pound.  Swarm- 
ing bees  weigh  3490  to  the  pound.  An  aver- 
age swarm  of  IK  to  2  kilograms  (3.3  to  4.4 
pounds)  contains  12,000  to  16,000  bees,  hav- 
ing taken  up  16  to  21  ounces  of  honey.  [The 
figures  as  to  the  number  of  bees  in  a  pound 
are  substantially  the  same  as  the  figures  made 
some  years  ago,  reported  in  these  columns. 
Swarms  of  bees  usually  weigh  more  than  or- 
dinary bees  in  a  normal  condition  in  a  colo- 
ny.—ED.] 

Gaston  Bonnier,  Apiculteur,  204,  says  the 

f)opular  notion  that  bees  find  their  way  a 
ong  distance  because  they  see  so  far  with 
the  compound  eyes  is  all  wrong.  A  carrier 
pigeon  has  some  sense  by  which  it  finds  its 
way  home  where  sight  is  impossible;  same 
with  a  bee.  Catch  a  bee  on  the  flowers,  cov- 
er its  eves  with  a  coat  of  blackened  collodi- 
on, and,  when  freed,  he  says,  this  blind  bee 
will  steer  straight  for  home.  [Some  of  liiese 
experiments  should  be  verified  before  we 
come  to  any  definite  conclusion.  Perhaps 
the  darkened  collodion  would  shut  off  all 
possible  vision.  If  a  bee  can  intuitively  go 
back  to  its  home,  we  do  not  understand  why 
it  does  not  do  so  when  taken  away  from  the 
environment  or  range  of  the  bee  flight  to 
which  it  has  been  accustomed;  but  no;  it  will 
make  numerous  circles  to  mark  all  surround- 
ing objects,  so  that  it  may  distinguish  its  own 
home,  and  these  circles  constantly  enlarge 
as  it  takes  in  all  the  surroundings.  Appar- 
ently vision  is  an  important  factor  in  oeter- 
minmg  a  bee's  location  homeward,  but  it  is 
probably  not  the  only  factor. — Ed.] 
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BEE-KEEPING    AMONG 

THE  ROCKIES. 

By  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 


NEW  COMB  HONEY. 

At  this  writing  (July  15)  new  honey  has 
commenced  to  be  put  on  tiie  market.  The 
amounts  ar^mall,  and  considerable  of  the 
comb  was  built  from  baits,  so  is  not  very 
white.  It  sells  rather  slowly,  as  many  gro- 
cers have  old  honey  which  they  wish  to  clean 
up  first.  Fancy  brings  $3.76  to  $4.00  per 
case;  No.  1,  $3.50;  No.  2,  $3.00  to  $3.25. 

TIERING  SUPERS. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  best  to  place  the  new 
super  over  the  one  next  the  hive  till  the  sec- 
ond crop  of  alfalfa  blooms.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  July  a  slackening  of  the  flow  occurs; 
and  if  a  new  super  is  placed  under  one  the 
bees  have  about  half  full  they  will  probably 
quit  work  in  the  one  and  not  start  in  the 
other  until  the  flow  quickens  again. 

When  the  flow  slackens,  the  bees  build 
the  comb  thinner  and  make  a  rough  uneven 
finish.  If  the  super  space  is  contracted  at 
this  time,  some  of  this  can  be  avoided.  As 
soon  as  the  second  b'oom  comes,  the  supers 
can  go  on  in  a  more  liberal  way. 

CAREFUL  GRADING. 

The  hardest  part  of  introducing  the  new 
grading-rules  is  persuading  the  bee-keeper 
that  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  means 
more  for  his  crop.  The  bee-keeper  thinks 
he  is  going  to  lose  money  if  he  grades  by  the 
rules.  A  case  of  No.  2  comb  that  weighs  not 
less  than  12  oz.  per  section,  and  all  the  combs 
of  even  and  like  finish,  will  sell  for  more 
than  a  case  that  has  combs  weighing  from  11 
to  20  ounces,  with  yellow  and  white  combs  all 
mixed  in  together.  Put  dark  No.  2  together, 
and  white  No.  2  together,  and  heavy  No.  2 
in  one  case,  and  nght  No.  2  in  another. 
When  packed  this  way  the  buyer  can  judge 
better  what  he  is  getting  than  if  all  honey 
of  a  given  grade  is  pUed  promiscuously  in  a 
case. 

No,  Mr.  Editor,  Dr.  Miller  and  I  are  not 
splitting  hairs.  They  are  straws,  and  "stray** 
ones  at  that  I  have  seen  bottom  starters  an 
inch  wide  that  did  not  curl  over,  and  I  have 
seen  them  that  have,  too.  I  use  extra-thin 
foundation;  and  when  less  than  a  half-inch 
U  used,  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  fastened  clear 
acfoss.  A  >^-inch  starter  would  not  be  much 
more  tikely  to  fall  over  than  a  >^-inch;  but  I 
find  the  latter  width  is  enough,  and  so  that 
is  all  I  use. 

Shipping-cases  that  have  an  eighth-inch 
space  between  the  cover  and  top  of  the  sec- 
tons  are  a  better  protection  for  the  honey 
than  if  the  sections  come  up  even  with  the 
top  If  tiie  case  is  stepped  on,  the  cover  will 
bend,  but  not  enough  to  touch  any  of  the 
sections. 


HINTS  ON  LOADING  CARS  OF  COMB  HONEY. 

Most  Western  honey-producers  use  the 
double- tier  case;  and  as  that  is  the  only  case 
I  have  had  experience  with  in  loading  fuU 
cars  of  honey,  my  hints  will  refer  to  It  ex- 
clusively. 

A  clean  dry  refrigerator  car  with  a  smooth 
floor  is  the  best.  A  good  many  refrigerator 
cars  have  cleated  floors;  and,  if  possible, 
such  cars  should  be  avoided,  as  it  takes  so 
much  straw  to  cover  up  those  cleats  and 
make  a  smooth  level  cushion  for  the  cases  to 
rest  on.  The  ends  of  the  car  should  be  tight 
to  prevent  any  one  from  getting  a  case  out 
through  the  refrigerator.  Fruit  is  stolen 
that  way  quite  often,  so  a  freight  agent  told 
me. 

Fifteen  to  twenty  bales  of  straw  will  be 
needed— five  or  six  in  each  end  for  the  cases, 
to  bump  against,  making  a  cushion.  The 
bales  stand  on  each  end  with  the  smooth  side 
to  the  cases.  It  is  best  to  find  out  how 
many  cases  will  run  the  length  of  the  car,  and 
how  many  across  the  width.  Twenty-four  to 
twenty-six  is  the  usual  number  for  the  length 
and  eleven  or  twelve  in  width.  That  makes 
from  264  to  312  in  a  tier.  From  that,  one  can 
figure  how  many  tiers  it  will  take,  whether 
extra  rows  will  have  to  be  placed  on  .top, 
and  how  many  bales  of  straw  will  be  needed 
in  the  ends. 

Grain-doors  should  be  secured  for  the 
doors,  and  one  nailed  in  place  at  the  door 
not  used  for  loading.  The  most  particular 
work  is  keeping  the  cases  running  even,  no  " 
rows  creeping;  ahead  of  others,  and  every 
case  must  go  nght  to  its  place,  with  no  straw 
between  it  and  the  -next  case,  or  there  will 
be  trouble.  It  is  always  best  to  have  several 
inches  to  go  on  in  each  row,  for  cases  vary 
slightly  in  size,  even  in  the  same  make  of 
case.  When  there  is  not  space  for  the  last 
case  in  a  row  (there  are  usually  several  rows 
when  a  condition  of  this  kind  arises) ,  bridg- 
ing has  to  be  done;  and  it  is  a  tedious  job, 
which  can  usually  be  avoided  if  care  is  taken 
right  from  the  start. 

The  narrowest  part  of  the  car  is  at  the 
doors,  for  the  grain-doors  cut  off  about  two 
inches  at  ^ach  side,jmd  this  has  to  be  figured 
if  the  full  number  of  rows  runs  clear  through 
the  car. 

The  different  grades  should  be  piled  to- 

f  ether  and  marked  on  the  cover  so  that  the 
uyer,  in  unloading,  can  do  it  without  sort- 
ing the  cases  of  dinerent  grades  whUe  the 
wagons  are  waiting  to  be  loaded. 

When  the  car  is  loaded,  sweep  off  the  tops 
of  the  cases  and  throw  out  all  surplus  straw. 

If  a  car  has  the  same  number  of  cases  in 
each  tier^  the  agent,  when  he  counts  the 
nunfber  m  the  can,  will  have  no  trouble. 
Usually  there  are  some  cases  that  have  to  be 
placed  on  top  of  the  full  tiers,  and  these 
should  run  along  the  side  of  the  car  from 
end  to  end,  and  an  inch  strip  tacked  along 
^e  edge  on  top  of  the  lower  tier  so  these 
few  extra  rows  will  not  get  out  of  place. 

It  is  well  to  have  several  boards  m  the  car 
to  use  when  walking  over  the  cases,  and  no 
muddy  feet  allowed  at  all. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  OUR 
EXCHANGES 

Bj  W.  K.  MoRusoN,  Me'  ina,  O. 

The  English  Court  of  Appeals  has  recentiy 
decided  a  very  peculiar  case  that  may  affect 
pure-food  laws  in  this  country.  A  Mrs.  Jack- 
son bought  of  a  grocer  a  can  of  salmon, 
which,  on  eating,  caused  her  death  by  pto- 
maine poisoning.  Her  husband  brought  ac- 
tion against  the  grocer  and  won  his  case, 
the  court  allowing  $1000  for  the  loss  of  her 
services,  $20  for  medical  fees,  and  $150  fu- 
neral expenses.  There  are  some  foods  sold 
in  this  country,  of  very  doubtful  character. 
Honey  is  not  one  of  them. 

DR.  WILEY  VINDICATED. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  with  a 
membership  of  65.000,  at  its  recent  annual 
convention  passed  a  resolution  strongly  con- 
demning the  action  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment in  allowing  the  use  of  benzoate  of 
soda  as  a  preservative  of  human  food  This 
is  an  overwhelming  blow  for  President 
Roosevelt's  commission  of  chemists,  and  a 
signal  vindication  for  Dr.  Wiley. 

THE  UNCOMPAOHRE  IRRIGATION  PROJECT. 

The  great  Gunnison  tunnel  was  completed 
July  5,  when  the  gangs  from  both  sides  of 
the  mountain  met  in  the  middle.  The  work 
his  been  an  arduous  task,  even  for  so  ex- 
j  erienced  a  man  as  Uncle  Sam,  as  the  total 
lenyth  of  the  tunnel  is  six  miles,  and  large 
enough  to  transfer  a  good-sized  river  through 
to  another  watershed.  President  Taftwill 
formally  open  the  project  in  September. 

MORE  IRRIGATION. 

A  plan  is  on  foot  to  ask  Congress  for  a  loan 
of  $25,000,000,  to  be  used  in  assisting  more 
irrigation  projects  managed  by  the  federal 
government.  At  present  the  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lands  is  not  sufficient  to  fi- 
nance all  the  projects  for  which  there  is  a 
demand.  In  comparison  with  the  enormous 
sums  spent  on  the  army  and  navy  this  is  a 
small  sum,  and  it  ought  to  be  voted  without 
argument.  It  ought  to  be  understood  that 
the  money  is  returned  to  the  government  in 
ten  years,  to  be  used  again  and  again. 
'^ 

THE  B^E  FLORA  OF  SPAIN. 

The  writer  has  found  the  book  by  Senor 
Pons  Fabregues,  on  the  bee  flora  of  Spain, 
very  useful,  and  it  seems  clear  that  Ameri- 
cans who  are  making  a  studv  of  our  honey- 
plants  would  find  it  valuable.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  give  some  examples. 

He  mentions  a  species  of  geranium  which 
grows  in  the  Pyrenees  at  an  elevation  of 
5000  feet,  which  must  be  a  near  relative  of 
the  alfilaree  or  alfOarella  of  the  Southwest. 
It  seems  to  be  a  first-class  honey-plant  in  ev- 
ery respect,  and  worthy  of  introauction.  It 
would  probably  succeed  on  some  of  our 
mountam  ranges.     The  technical  name  is 


Geranium  Pyrenakum.   The  common  name  is 
af  uja  de  pastor,  or  shepherd's  needle. 

The  wide  variation  of  climates  in  Spain  is 
remarkable.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it 
is  so  cool  tiiat  the  heather  of  Scotland  and 
the  heaths  of  Northern  Europe  do  very  welL 
The  EricaSj  or  heaths,  which  are  mentioned 
as  very  melliferous,  are  as  follows:  E.  ciliar- 
iSj  E.  cinereOy  E.  multiflora,  E.  scoparia,  E. 
tetralix,  while  £.  arborea,  E.  umbellata,  and  • 
E.  vagans  are  not  indicated;  but  I  presume 
they  are  not  so  good.  The  heather  Calluna 
vulgaris,  he  says,  is  very  melliferous,  but  re- 
marks the  quaJi^  is  inferior.  On  the  coasts 
the  climate  is  humid,  while  on  the  interior 
tablelands  it  is  arid  and  requires  irrigation. 
On  the  Cordillera  tiie  winters  are  very  cold, 
while  in  tiie  South  there  are  no  winters  at 
all,  and  the  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  blos- 
soms give  forth  in  eariy  spring  an  abundance 
of  nectar,  producing  a  noney  of  exquisite 
quality  ana  delicious  flavor.  Really,  Spain 
has  all  the  climates  of  the  United  States. 

A  kind  of  fireweed  is  mentioned,  ^ilobi- 
um  spicatum,  as  being  very  melliferous.  Senor 
Pons  says  it  is  useful  in  salads,  so  it  is  not 
exactly  a  weed.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  is  com- 
mon in  woods  and  shrubberies.  Its  period 
of  flowering  is  between  June  and  August 
Evidently  we  could  introduce  this  one. 

Mr.  Doolittle  has  always  sung  the  praises 
of  the  teasel;  but  I  doubtif  hehasever  heard 
of  the  Dipsacus  sylvestris,  or  bush  teasel, 
which  this  author  praises  very  higtdy.  It 
seems  to  be  as  good  as  the  fuller's  teasel. 

Borage  is  spoken  of  as  very  melliferous; 
but  as  an  offset  he  says  the  honey  produces 
djrsentery  in  bees  if  wintered  on  it.  This 
will  be  news  to  many. 

Spain  is  rich  in  labiate  plants  such  as  pep- 

germints,  lavenders,  marjorams,  thymes, 
ee  balms,  rosemaries,  salvias,  catnips,  net- 
tles, wormwoods,  etc.  Several  species  of 
each  are  mentioned.  A  kind  of  carpet-weed 
is  mentioned  as  being  good  for  bees,  name- 
ly, Lippia  citriodora.  This  one  ought  to  in- 
terest bee-keepers  in  Florida  and  California. 
Buckwheat  is  mentioned  as  being  much 
cultivated  in  certain  parts;  but  the  quality  Qf 
the  honey  is  classed  as  inferior.  The  date 
palm,  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  groves 
in  Southern  Spain,  is  classed  as  a  fair  honey- 
yielder.  In  my  opinion  there  are  few  better, 
so  Florida,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  California 
ought  to  encourage  date  culture.  In  my 
opinion  the  date  will  grow  wherever  tiie 
orange  grows,  and  where  it  is  too  arid  for 
citrus  fruits.  It  will  also  stand  more  cold 
than  the  orange.  The  American  agave  is 
highly  spoken  of  as  a  honey-plant.  Tliere 
are  few  better  anywhere. 


FOUL  BROOD  SPREAD  BY  CRACKER-DOX  BEE-MKN. 

It  will  take  years  of  hard  work  and  thousaiMls  of 
dollars  to  wipe  out  the  foul  brood  that  is  beins  suresd 
all  over  the  southern  half  of  our  State  by  the  cracker- 
box  and  soap-box  bee-keepers  here.  I  believe  I  am 
the  only  man  in  the  county  who  keeps  a  hospital  lUv« 
and  looks  for  the  disease  and  tries  to  destroy  it.  A 
thorouflrh  search  every  week  or  ten  days  is  the  onlv 
way  I  can  keep  my  own  clean,  and  you  know  ih** 
takes  some  work.  «-  -  -  uia& 

Bradshaw,  Neb.,  July  9. 


gou  know   that 
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NOTES  FROM  CANADA 

By  R.  F.  Holtermann. 

This  season  I  am  running  about  350  colo- 
nies of  bees  in  three  apianes  with  no  help 
but  some  one  to  smoke  the  bees  for  me,  and 
I  am  getting  a  very  fair  crop  too.  I  expect 
to  hire  help  to  extract,  anticipating  a  buck- 
wheat flow. 

THE  HONEY  CROP. 

At  this  date,  July  12,  the  honey  crop  in 
Canada  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Take  the 
Dominion  as  a  whole,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
rainfall  in  many  sections  we  do  not  anticipate 
a  buim^r  crop,  and  yet  there  will,  no  doubt, 
be  sufficient  noney  to  supply  fairly  well  our 
present  home  market.  In  at  least  a  consid- 
erable number  of  sections  there  has  been  a 
^pod  yield  from  clover,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  we  may  have  more  honey  from 
thistle  and  basswood. 
'^ 

WEDGES  UNDER  THE  BROOD-CHAMBER. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the  wedges  de- 
signed by  S.  T:  Pettit.  They  are  ^  in.  deep 
at  the  thickest  part;  and,  placed  between  the 
bottom-board  and  brood-chamber  at  the 
sides,  they  make  the  entrance  to  the  hive  J^ 
in.  deeper  than  the  width  of  the  hive.  I  have 
often  stated  that  it  has  not  been  my  experi- 
ence that  the  bees  build  comb  between  the 
bottom-bars  of  the  frames  and  the  bottom  of 
the  hives.  This  year,  after  some  ten  years* 
experience,  I  for  the  first  time  find  that 
many  colonies  have  built  comb  under  the 
bottom-bars. 

'^ 

HONEY-DEW. 

At  the  Haldimand  convention  a  member 
stated  that  the  bees  were  working  freely  on 

Slum-trees,  although  there  were  no  blossoms, 
ome  one  suggested  aphides  (plant  lice). 
The  reply  was  mat  this  could  not  be,  as  the 
leaves  were  perfectly  bright  and  clean.  Up- 
on my  return  to  my  own  apiary  I  found  the 
bees  working  on  the  plum  leaves  as  stated, 
and  I  also  found  a  sweet  liquid  substance  on 
the  leaves.  It  was  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  appeared  to  be  light  in  color.  The  tops 
of  the  leaves  were  free  from  aphides;  but 
when  the  under  sides  were  examined  (this 
is  where  aphides  do  their  work),  colonies  of 
plant  lice  were  found.  Close  investigation 
often  reveals  the  source  of  a  thing.  It  is  like 
the  hidden  gold— found  by  the  careful  ex- 
aminer. 

THE  NEW  BEE  DISEASE  IN  CilNADA. 

The  Haldimand  Bee-keepers'  Association 
met  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  0.  Warner,  on 
Juie  12.  Practical  demonstrations  took  place 
in  the  apiary,  and  refreshments  were  kmdly 
served  oy  the  Misses  Warner,  making  the 
meeting  both  profitable  and  enjoyable. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  me  meeting 
WIS  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Morley  PettiC 
provincial  apiarist.  Mr.  Pettit  had  just  re- 
turned from  Durham  Co.,  where  the  new 


kind  of  foul  brood  had  broken  out  last  year. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Byer,  at  that  time  inspector  in  the 
district,  stated  at  the  National  convention, 
Detroit,  and  at  the  Ontario  convention  in 
Toronto,  that  the  outbreak  of  this  disease 
(called  by  some  European  foul  brood)  was 
much  more  jserious  than  that  previously 
known  to  Canadians.  Some  father  sneered 
at  Mr.  Byer,  and  considered  him  unduly 
alarmed.  My  own  suggestion  at  Detroit,  that 
the  government  had  better  buy  the  diseased 
apiaries  and  destroy  them  before  the  disease 
spread  over  a  wider  area,  was  also  laughed 
at;  but  laughter  is  neither  logic  nor  reason. 
Mr.  Pettit  stated  that  the  cusease  (new  in 
.Canada)  was  spreading  at  a  fearful  rate;  that 
it  was  far  more  virulent  than  that  known 
previously  in  Canada,  and  that  he  was  very 
much  exercised  about  it.  One  apiary  of  168 
colonies  had  been  reduced  to  23;  another  of 
•180  to  40,  and  the  40  were  all  diseased.  Oth- 
er instances,  equally  alarming,  were  given. 
He  stated  that  the  bee-keepers  were  going 
to  co-operate  in  their  treatment^  and  treat 
every  colony  in  an  apiary,  even  if  a  portion 
appeared  free  from  tne  disease.  Mr.  Pettit 
also  stated  that  the  bee-keepers  had  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease 
spreads  by  means  other  than  the  robbing  of 
affected  colonies. 

The  Writer  of  these  notes  suggested  that, 
as  the  bees  cleaned  out  the  diseased  larvae, 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  foul  brood,  the  lar- 
vae might  dry  out,  and  in  that  light  condition 
blow  into  other  hives,  and  that  Mr.  S.  D. 
House  had  said  it  was  found  well  to  change 
the  situation  of  the  apiary  to  help  cure  the 
disease.  If  the  larvae  were  blown  about,  the 
more  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  might  in 
part  be  accounted  for.  However,  since  com- 
ing home  1  have  still  another  theory  to  ad- 
vance to  account  for  its  spread.  The  bees, 
when  cleaning  out  the  dead  brood,  must  of 
necessity  come  in  contact  with  the  germs  of 
the  disease.  When  they  visit  blossoms  they 
may  leave  the  germs  on  them,  they  may  even 
leave  them  in  me  nectaries  of  the  blossoms. 
When  these  blossoms  are  visited  by  bees 
from  healthy  colonies  the  bees  may  carry  the 
germs  home  and  establish  the  disease  there. 
Bees  from  diseased  stocks  should  be  bacteri- 
ologically  examined,  and,  if  possible,  blos- 
soms also. 

Meanwhile,  I  repeat  it  would  have  been 
better  had  the  affected  apiary  been  destroy- 
ed in  the  first  place;  ana  now  with  as  UttJe 
''red  tape ''as  possible,  and  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  colonies  in  the  affected  district 
nad  better  be  destroyed,  and  compensation 
be  made  to  the  owners  by  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment, as  it  has  power  to  act  in  this  matter 
under  the  "Contagious  Disease*' act.  The 
Provincial  government  has  also  power  under 
the  foul-brood  act  to  deal  with  this  matter. 
Perhaps  the  expense  could  be  shared  jointly 
by  the  two  governments.  In  any  case  the 
initial  expense  would  be  only  a  trifle  com- 
pared with  the  later  cost.  We  do  not  want 
mis  new  disease  to  sweep  over  the  province 
or  the  dominion  through  carelessness  or  lack 
of  energy,  or  by  belittiing  its  danger. 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH 

DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,   New  York. 

AFTER-SWARMINa 

"Have  you  been  troubled  1  with  after- 
swarms  more  ^an  usual  this  year^  Mr.  Doo- 
little?  I  have  never  had  so  many  m  my  life. 
They  just  kept  coming  and  coming,  all  through 
haymg  time,  till  I  cot  completely  tired  of 
them.  What  do  you  do  with  yours  when  they 
come  so  fast?*' 

"Well,  Mr.  Barber,  it  is  a  rare  thing  that  I 
have  an  after-swarm  at  all  these  years.  With 
the  plan  of  doing  entirely  away  with  swarm- 
ing, as  given  in  a  '  A  Year's  Work  in  an  Out- 
apiary,n  do  not  have  any  swarms  at  all,  un- 
less, perchance,  I  get  so  crowded  for  time 
that  I  do  not  keep  up  with  the  bees  "  • 

"Well,  you  needn't  think  that  all  the  bee 
world  is  as  far  advanced  as  you  and  a  few 
others  are.  The  majority  of  the  bee-keepers 
have  more  or  less  swarming.  What  did  you 
do  when  you  did  have  after-swarms?" 

"That  depended  very  much  on  my  wants; 
and  the  whole  thing  hmges  upon  the  wants 
of  the  apiarist,  locality,  etc.  If  the  apiarist 
desires  mcrease  instead  of  honey,  then  he 
probably  can  do  no  better  than  to  hive  the 
after-swarms  in  separate  hives,  if  hiff  locality 
will  permit  these  small  swarms  to  obtain 
stores  enough  for  winter.  If  he  has  empty 
combs  to  give  those  coming  out  near  the  close 
of  the  season,  it  will  help  them  much  by  way 
of  allowing  tnem  to  store  honey  enough  to 
winter  upon;  for  such  small  late  swarms  rare- 
ly fill  their  hives  with  comb,  and  have  honey 
enough  for  winter.  If,  on  the  other  hana, 
the  apiarist  desires  honey  instead  of  increase, 
then  ne  should  not  allow  any  of  those  after- 
swarms  to  issue;  and  if  any  do  come  out  they 
should  be  returned:  for  with  the  after-swarm 
goes  all  prospect  of  surplus  honey  from  the 
colony  from  which  it  issued,  while,  if  pre- 
vented, the  old  colony  is  usually  much  better 
for  winter,  and  will  often  store  a  surplus  be- 
sides." 

"You  say  after-swarms  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  issue  if  honey  rather  than  increase 
is  desired.  This  is  my  case  exactiy.  Now, 
how  can  I  prevent  their  issuing,  as  they  did 
thisyear?'' 

"fused  to  employ  two  plans  for  doing  this, 
according  to  where  I  wisned  the  old  colony 
to  remain.  If  the  old  colony  was  to  remain 
on  its  former  stand,  the  prime  swarm  being 
hived  in  a  new  location,  then  I  retained  the 
after-swarms  by  clipping  off  the  queen-ceUs, 
for  all  after-swarms  come  because  there  is  a 
plurality  of  queens  in  the  hive,  all  but  one 
of  which  are  neld  in  the  cells  till  the  time  for 
the  going-out  of  the  after-swarm  arrives, 
when,  during  the  bustie  of  this  excitement, 
the  guards  abandon  the  cells,  and  many 
queens  often  go  with  the  swarm,  especially 
with  a  third  or  fourth  swarm.  Some  tell  us 
to  cut  out  the  queen-cells  five  or  six  days 
after  the  first  or  prime  swarm  issues,  cutting 
out  all  but  the  best  one;  but  I  find  that,  where 


this  is  done,  the  bees  often  rear  more  queens 
from  the  brood  which  still  remains  young 
enough  to  be  transformed  into  a  queen,  and 
swarming  later  on  is  the  result.  My  way 
was  to  wait  eight  days  after  the  first  swarm 
came  out,  when,  as  a  rule,  the  first  young 
queen  would  have  emerged  from  her  cell, 
when  all  remaining  queen-cells  were  cut  off, 
thus  making  a  sure  thing  of  it;  for  after  eight 
days  there  is  no  brood  young  enough  to  oe 
changed  into  a  queen,  should  the  bees  so  de- 
sire. To  make  sure  that  all  queen-cells  are 
off,  the  bees  should  be  shaken  from  each 
frame,  for,  if  this  is  not  done,  some  cells  may 
be  overlooked,  and  an  after-swarm  be  the 
result." 

"But  don't  you  always  leave  the  old  colo- 
ny on  the  stand  it  occupied  all  the  season?" 

"No.  Very  many  of  our  best  bee-keepers 
who  still  adhere  to  natural  swarming  move 
to  a  new  stand  the  hive  from  which  a  prime 
swarm  has  just  issued,  hiving  the  swarm  in 
a  new  hive  on  the  old  stand,  as  this  gives  all 
the  field  bees  to  the  swarm,  and  tends  to 
stop  after-swarms  from  such  removed  colo- 
ny. However,  even  this  plan  is  not  a  sure 
preventive  for  after-swarmmg.  When  I  wish- 
ed the  new  or  first  swarm  to  occupy  the  old 
stand,  as  I  usually  did,  I  proceeded  to  remove 
the  combs  from  the  old  hive  while  the  bees 
were  out  in  the  air  or  clustering  on  a  tree, 
placing  these  combs  in  a  box  with  all  the  ad- 
hering bees  on  them.  The  old  hive  was  then 
supplied  with  empty  frames  or  those,  ^ed 
with  comb  foundation,  or  frames  of  empty 
comb,  according  as  I  had  before  ordained, 
when  the  super  was  put  back  and  the  hive 
closed  up  as  it  was  to  remain.  The  swarm 
was  now  hived  here,  where  it  came  from, 
which  gave  it  an  advantege  over  a  swarm 
hived  on  a  new  stand,  in  mat  it  had  many 
more  bees,  and  therefore  gave  a  better  yield 
of  section  honey." 

"What  about  the  combs  in  the  box?" 

"The  box  of  combs,  brood,  and  bees,  I 
carried  to  a  stand  I  wished  a  colony  to  occu- 
py, and  placed  them  in  a  new  hive.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  day  quite  a  few  of  the 
old  or  field  bees  would  go  from  this  new  hive 
for  forage;  but  when  returning,  instead  of 
coming  to  this  new  hive  which  they  left,  they 
would  return  to  thfe  swarm  on  the  old  stand, 
and  thus  strengthen  it  still  more.  The  colo- 
ny left  on  the  old  combs  in  tiie  new  hive  on 
the  new  stand  is  that  much  reduced,  so  tiiat, 
by  the  next  morning,  the  bees  feel  *poor  in 
spirit,'  and  ready  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
after-swarming,  so  wul  receive  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  queen.  I  could  men  give 
them  a  laying  queen,  a  virgin  queen,  or  a 
ripe  queen-cell,  just  as  I  happened  to  have 
on  hand,  and  when  they  would  destroy  all 
the  queen-cells  of  their  own,  with  no  thought 
of  further  swarming  that  year." 


CONVENTION  NOTIGE. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-keepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  next  convention  in  Lebanon,  Sept  8  and 
9.  An  excellent  proffram  is  beinir  prepared,  and  wiU 
be  announced  later  in  GLBANiNas. 

Middletown,  Pa.  A,  F.  Satterthwait. 
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General 
Correspondence 

SYMPOSIUM    ON    SHIPPING  HONEY  IN 
CAR  LOTS. 


[In  our  issue  for  Feb.  1.  ik  72,  we  stated  that  the  plan 
of  •hippinff  honey  in  car  lots  against  siffht  draft  with 
bill  of  ladinff  attached  was  tfivum  rise  to  more  or  less 
disntisfaetion  between  the  shipper  and  the  consignee; 
that  we  had  been  called  upon  to  arbitrate  between  the 
parties,  and  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  settlement;  that  the  shipper  in  very  many 
cases,  and  perhaps  most  cases,  was  not  the  producer 
or  t^odocers,  but  a  middleman:  that  he  bousrnt  up  va- 
rious lots  of  honey,  each  lot  ffraded  upon  the  individ- 
ual notion  of  the  producer  of  the  same.  The  privilese 
of  tnspectinff  the  car  before  payment  of  the  draft  we 
added,  did  not  allow  the  consignee  to  form  any  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  contents  of  the  can  that  very  often  a 
oar  would  be  shipped  to  some  city,  and  the  only  oppor- 
tunity for  inspection  was  perhaps  in  some  freiffht-yard 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  unload  any  portion  of 
the  honey  in  order  that  other  portions  of  it  further 
back,  miinit  receive  any  kind  of  inspection.  We  srave 
it  as  our  opinion  that  the  siffht-draf  t  blll-of-ladinff-at- 
tached  method  of  settlement  was  far  from  satisfactory; 
that  some  other  scheme  onghi  to  be  devised,  and  suff- 
cested  that  the  shipper  allow  the  consignee  an  oppor- 
tunity to  unload  the  car.  inspect  the  same  after  beinff 
niUoaded.  and  then,  if  it  is  not  satisfactory,  to  hold  it 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  shipper.  The  difficulty  has 
come  up.  time  and  asain.  of  where  cars  have  been  re- 
jected. The  honey  is  then  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad 
company;  and  if  the  weather  is  cold,  as  it  has  hap- 
pened to  be  in  some  instances,  the  honey  is  subjected, 
perhaps,  to  a  zero  temperature. 

We  laid  the  whole  matter  before  a  number  of  large 
producers  and  comb-honey  buyers  to  sret  their  opin- 
ions on  the  general  proposition,  and  received  in  re- 
turn a  number  of  responses.  As  the  matter  was  hard- 
ly seasonable  last  winter,  we  have  held  the  same  until 
the  time  for  shipping  comb  honey,  and  we  now  pre- 
sent the  different  repues  right  here.— Ed.] 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HAVING  A  SATISFACTORY 
REPORT  OF  THE  CONSIGNEE'S  FINANCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY;  THE  CAR-LOT  BUYER,  NOT 
THE  PRODUCER,  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  DISSAT- 
ISFACTION. 

In  the  twelve  years  that  I  have  been  man- 
ager of  tiie  Colorado  Honey-producers*  Asso- 
ciation, many  carloads  of  honey  have  been 
sold  by  US  with  sight  draft  attached  to  bill  of 
lading.  We  have  also  received  a  number  of 
carioads  with  sight  draft  attached  to  bill  of 
lading,  and  have  therefore  had  plenty  of  op- 
portunity to  study  this  question  from  all  sides. 

As  we  are  a  co-operative  association  of  bee- 
keepers, our  main  business  is  the  marketing 
of  the  crops  of  our  members,  principally  comb 
honey,  in  carload  lots.  We  generally  ship 
the  same  direct  from  the  loSality  where  it 
was  produced  to  our  customers  east.  All 
honey  shipped  out  by  us  must  be  graded  and 
packed  according  to  Colorado  rules,  and  is 
inspected  before  it  goes  into  the  car.  Lots 
not  coming  up  to  the  requirements  have  to 
be  graded  over  before  they  are  accepted. 
The  loading  and  packing  is  also  done  by  the 
association;  and  if  the  car  is  shipped  with 
sight  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading  we  must 
have  a  satisfactory  report  on  the  consignee's 
financial  responsioility  and  business  reputa- 
tion, based  upon  experiences  of  their  cus- 
tomers^ before  the  car  leaves.  The  rating  of 
a  firm  in  Dun's  and  Bradstreet'smaybe  high- 


ly satisfactory,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would 
be  a  risky  proposition  to  ship  such  firm  a 
carload  of  comb  honey  sight  draft  attached  to 
bill  of  lading.  It  is  ouite  a  common  occur- 
rence to  see  carloads  oi  produce  turned  down 
when  shipped  on  such  terms  by  firms  hav- 
ing a  good  conmiercial  rating,  especially 
where  the  shipper  is  a  long  distance  away, 
when  there  is  no  good  reason  for  such  rejec- 
tion. Some  of  the  causes  for  such  action  are, 
a  declining  market,  an  overaupply  of  the 
commodity  in  the  locality,  or  an  attempt  to 
force  the  shipper  to  make  concessions. 
Should  the  shipper  be  an  individual  without 
any  extended  business  connections,  such  a 
turndown  is  more  likely  to  happen  than  with 
an  established  firm  that  could  readily  ascer- 
tain the  exact  condition  in  which  the  car  ar- 
rived at  destination,  and,  if  necessary,  divert 
it  quickly  to  some  other  point,  and  give  the 
firm  employing  such  tactics  a  welUmerited 
exposure. 

To  prevent  these  altogether  too  frequent 
abuses  of  the  confidence  of  the  shipper,  an 
organization  was  established  called  *'The 
Produce  Reporter  Company,'*  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  which  gives  the  finan- 
cial rating  as  well  as  the  experiences  of  ship- 
J)ers  with  receivers,  and  vice  versa.  If  a  car- 
oad  shipment  of  one  of  its  members  is  turn- 
ed down,  the  head  office  is  notified  by  wire, 
and  they  instruct  one  of  their  nearest  inspect- 
ors to  investigate  the  cause  of  rejection,  and 
the  result  of  such  investigation  is  then  pub- 
lished in  their  weekly  reports.  It  can  readi- 
ly be  seen  that  this  affords  quite  a  protection 
to  the  shipper,  and  at  the  same  time  it  also 
protects  business  firms  against  careless  or 
dishonest  shippers  and  producers.  While 
an  individual  producer  of  an  occasional  car- 
load of  honey  may  feel  that  he  could  not  af- 
ford the  expense  of  this  service,  a  co-opera- 
tive association  of  producers  should  not  be 
wiliiout  it,  as  it  is  the  means  of  holding  the 
membere  to  a  careful  application  of  their 
grading-rules,  induces  better  business  meth-. 
ods.  and  gives  needed  protection. 

It  investigated  it  will  be  found  that  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  dissatisfaction  with 
carload  shipments  of  comb  honey  are  in- 
stances where  same  has  been  gathered  up  by 
honey-buyers  from  many  different  producers, 
having  different  standards  for  grading  their 
honey,  or  none  at  all,  and  using  any  style  of 
shipping-case  that  comes  handy.  Some  of 
these  lots  may  be  closely  graded,  properly 
packed,  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  ex- 
acting buyer,  while  others  are  dumped  into 
cases  out  of  the  supers  with  no  grading  or 
scraping.  The  buyer  will  sometimes  }>ay 
very  litfle  more  for  the  well-graded  lot;  anci, 
as  a  consequence,  a  premium  is  placed  on 
carelessness;  therefore,  when  trouole  arises 
over  such  a  car  lot  it  is  not  just  to  haul  the 
bee-keepers  over  the  coals  for  it  (the  careless 
grader  generally  does  not  read  bee  journals) , 
the  car- lot  buyer  that  picked  up  these  various 
iots  in  the  country  being  the  person  that  should 
be  exposed.  Such  a  buyer  saw  each  lot,  and 
inspected  it  before  paying  the  producer  U  r 
it,  and  knew  what  me  car  contained;  and  if 
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he  knew  that  his  reputation  wars  at  stake  he 
would  either  turn  down  poorly  graded  stock, 
or,  if  he  bought  it  at  all,  he  would  buvat  such 
a  low  figure  uiat  he  could  afford  to  sell  it  again 
for  what  it  actually  is.  Not  until  then  will 
the  careful  grader  who  is  obliged  to  sell 
through  such  parties  get  his  just  dues,  and 
his  negligent  neighbors  will  either  mend 
their  ways  or  quit  me  business. 

The  editor  well  says  (page  73),  "If  the 
goods  are  carefully  packed,  and  up  to  the 
standard  as  to  weight  for  each  grade,  there 
will  be  no  trouble,  even  at  the  present  ba- 
sis." We  would  add  that  the  shipper  should 
be  satisfied  he  is  dealing  with  a  nrm  that  is 
willing  to  live  up  to  the  golden  rule  before 
he  lets  his  product  go. 

Denver,  Col.  Frank  Rauchfuss. 


THE  SIGHT-DRAFT  PLAN  ALL  WRONG ;  A  SHIP- 
PER SHOULD  HAVE  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE 
BUYER,  AND  THEN  NOT  INSIST  ON  SUCH 
TERMS. 

Since  we  have  been  in  business  we  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  shipping 
with  sight  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading,  and 
in  a  number  of  instances  we  have  been  heavy 
losers.  If  it  does  not  take  too  much  soace, 
we  should  hke  to  cite  one  instance  which  oc- 
curred this  year.  We  bought  from  a  certain 
firm  in  California,  with  whom  we  had  been 
doing  business  for  the,  past  twenty  years, 
several  cars  of  honey  this  season.  Hereto- 
fore all  their  shipments  proved  entirely  sat- 
isfactory, and  we  felt  satisfied  that  we  could 
rely  on  liiem  in  every  instance.  The  first 
two  cars  we  received  this  season  from  this 
firm  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  The  third 
car  came  along  containing  about  800  cases 
valued  at  about  $2300  besides  freight,  and 
we  honored  that  draft  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore, without  examining  the  honey.  While 
we  might  have  been  at  Tault  in  not  examin- 
ing the  honey,  we  were  so  sure  that  the  goods 
would  be  all  right  that  we  did  not  consider  it 
necessary.  We  did  not  remove  the  honey 
to  our  store,  having  no  room,  but  put  it  in  a 
warehouse,  and  had  no  occasion  to  examine 
it  until  a  few  weeks  later.  This  car  was  sold 
to  us  as  choice  quality  Southern  California 
white-sage  honey,  ana  so  stipulated  in  the 
contract  given  to  us  by  the  oroker.  Upon 
examining  the  honey  we  found  no  white 
honey  at  all.  It  was  all  light  amber  and  am- 
ber, and  a  very  poor  quSity  at  that.  The 
difference  in  price  between  the  goods  we 
originally  bought  and  the  goods  we  received 
was  at  least  from  1  to  1 K  cts.  per  lb.  Mean- 
while another  car  arrived  from  the  same 
arty,  and  we  thought  best  to  examine  this 
efore  paying  draft.  This  car  was  not  up  to 
the  standard,  and  we  notified  the  broker  that 
we  were  compelled  to  reject  the  car  on  ac- 
count of  poor  quality.  The  broker  had  the 
honey  examined  himself  on  the  dock,  even 
drawing  more  samples  than  we  did,  and  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  a  very  poor  delivery, 
none  of  the  honey  coming  up  to  the  standard, 
and  that  we  were  perfectly  justified  in  re- 
jecting the  goods.     We  took  the  matter  up 


E; 


ourselves  with  the  California  house  on  this 
last  car,  and  also  wrote  them  about  the 
former  car  for  which  we  had  paid,  telling 
them  we  had  no  desire  to  be  arbitrary,  and 
they  wrote  back,  asking  what  allowance 
would  be  satisfactory  to  us.  We  wrote  them 
that  their  own  broker  should  draw  samples 
from  the  car,  and  that  whatever  amount  their 
broker  thought  was  a  reasonable  allowance 
would  be  sausfactory  to  us  and  we  would  be 
willing  to  abide  by  his  decision.  We  wrote 
them  that,  as  their  broker  was  their  authoriz- 
ed agent,  he  certainly  would  take  care  of 
their  interests,  and  that  at  the  same  time  we 
felt  satisfied  he  would  do  us  justice  as  well. 
Thereupon  they  coolly  wrote  back  that,  in- 
asmuch as  we  had  paid  the  draft  and  taken 
in  the  honey,  they  had  to  consider  this  in- 
stance closed,  and  would  not  listen  to  any  al- 
lowance. We,  by  the  way,  do  not  consider 
it  closed  by  any  means,  for  the  law  holds  that, 
even  if  you  do  examine  part  of  the  goods,  ac- 
cept them,  pay  for  them,  and  can  prove  aft- 
erward that  the  entire  lot  is  not  like  sample 
drawn,  the  shippers  are  liable.  Whether  we 
recover  ^y  thing  remains  to  be  seen,  and 
the  only  way  left  open  for  us  is  litigation. 

This  is  only  one  instance.  We  can  cite 
many  more  of  the  same  nature,  and  ttiere- 
fore  we  have  concluded  not  to  pay  any  more 
drafts  until  we  are  satisfied  that  the  ship- 
ments are  up  to  the  quality  and  that  we  get 
what  we  bought.  In  our  opinion  the  signt- 
draft  business  is  all  wrong,  and  entirely  in 
favor  of  the  shipper;  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
it  is  practiced  only  in  California  and  the  far 
West,  where  these  rules  were  adopted  years 
ago.  We  receive  large  shipmenfe  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  abroad, 
and  are  not  asked  to  pay  sight  draft. 

The  question  is  certainly  a  serious  one;  but 
we  really  must  confess  that  we  can  see  no 
way  in  wnich  a  more  satisfactory  understand- 
ing can  be  arranged.  The  basis  of  transac- 
tion on  a  large  scale  should  be  confidence 
and  faith  between  the  seller  and  buyer,  and 
every  shipper  who  has  confidence  in  the 
buyer  should  not  insist  upon  any  such  terms. 

HiLDRETH  &  SeGELKEN, 

New  York,  Feb.  8. 


THE  BUYER  SHOULD  HAVE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
WITH  THE  SHIPPER;  THE  BUYER  SHOULD 
SEND  A  MAN  UNLESS  THE  SHIPPER  IS 
KNOWN. 

In  reference  to  shipping  honey  in  carload 
lots,  sight-draft  bill  of  la(ung  attached;  I  re- 
gard it  a  good  thing  that  this  subject  came 
up.  I  do  not  see  why  a  responsible  person 
can  not  buy  honey  without  paying  for  it  be- 
fore seeing  it.  Everybody  Icnows  that  you 
can  not  inspect  a  car  of  comb  honey  in  the 
car.  We  have  met  with  just  such  trouble  as 
you  give  an  account  of.  Of  course  we  have 
lad  some  excellent  carload  shipments  made 


that  the  buyer  should  have  equal  rights  with 
the  shipper. 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  dishonest  grading. 
We  by  far  prefer  sending  our  man,  when  we 
buy  car  lots,  unless  we  know  from  whom  we 
are  buying.  We  would  refuse  to  take  a  car 
of  honey,  sight-draft  bill  of  lading  attached, 
unless  we  knew  the  party  shipping. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Feb.  8. 


tiii- 
>}■' 
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THE  FAULT  LIES  WITH  THOSE  WHO  ARE  IG- 
NORANT OF  REQUIREMENTS  AND  OF  GRAD- 
ING-RULES. 

We  have  read  your  article  entitled  "Ship- 

ging  Honey  in  Carloads  on  Sight  Draft  with 
ill  of  Lading  Attached;  some  of  the  Troubles 
of  the  Shipper  and  Consignee.  * ' 

We  would  not  have  made  any  comments 
upon  it  except  for  your  drawing  attention 
thereto  under  date  of  Feb.  6.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  you  have  undertaken  to  regu- 
late something  that  may  present  many  diffi- 
culties. We  have  found  during  our  business 
career  that  the  men  or  firms  who  make  a 
business  of  cheating  are  few  in  numbers;  and 
when  we  have  found  those  addicted  to  that, 
we  have  ceased  to  deal  with  them,  for  these 
men  know  what  they  are  doing. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  has  been  with  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  our  requirements,  and 
careless  in  the  preparation  of  their  merchan- 
dise for  market.  These  we  have  found  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  annoyance,  for  the  rea- 
son that  their  intention  was  not  to  deceive. 
Much  improvement  has  come  about  of  late 
years,  and  now  there  is  a  general  knowledge 
among  those  handling  car  lots  of  honey,  that 
certam  requirements  as  to  grade  and  method 
of  marketmg  generally  are  necessary.  We 
are  of  the  opmion  that  publication  of  aggra- 
vated cases  would  be  helpful. 

R.  A.  BuftNETT  &  Co. 

Chicago,  m.,  Feb.  8. 


CONSIDERABLE  TROUBLE  WOULD  BE  SAVED 
IF  HONEY-SHIPPERS  WOULD  SELL  ONLY  TO 
RESPONSIBLE  PARTIES,  AND  THEN  BILL  THE 
HONEY  OPEN. 

As  a  rule,  the  early  part  of  the  season 
where  we  are  loading  carloads  of  comb  or 
extracted  honey  we  usually  have  our  own 
representative  on  the  ground  to  inspect,  ac- 
cept, and  load.  Extracted,  we  at  times  buv 
draft  bill  of  lading  attached  subject  to  draft 
being  held  for  arrival  and  examination  of 
car.  Some  of  our  honey-shippers,  that  we 
have  been  dealing  with  in  the  past,  load  cars 
as  aereed  upon,  properly  graded,  and  give 
us  ymkt  we  buy;  then,  agam,  there  are  oth- 
ers who  may  want  to  do  what  is  right,  but  are 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  grading- 
niles,  or  they  sell  one  thing  and  ship  anoth- 
er, and  this  is  where  the  trouble  conmiences. 

It  is  not  good  policy  to  have  the  railroad 
companies  unload  comb  honey  in  their 
freight-houses.  In  the  first  place,  the  rail- 
roaa  employees  do  not  know  how  to  handle 
comb  honey;  and  before  they  get  it  unload- 
ed, considerable  will  be  damaged.  On  the 
o^er  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  inspect  a  car 


of  honey  properly  as  long  as  it  is  still  in  the 
car.  Then,  again,  railroad  companies  have 
no  right  to  unload  the  honey  when  goods 
are  consigned  to  shipper's  order. 

In  our  opinion,  if  the  honey-shippers  would 
confine  their  operations  to  responsible 
houses,  and  then  bill  their  honey  open,^  it 
very  often  would  avoid  considerable  trouble; 
but  where  a  seller  sells  one  grade  and  puts 
in  two  or  three  grades,  it  invariably  will  lead 
to  rejection,  and  then  the  fault  is  all  blamed 
on  the  buyer.  In  more  cases  the  seller  does 
not  know  any  better,  while,  aeain,  he  may 
feel  indifferent,  thinking  that  draft  may  be 
honored  on  presentation.  When  such  cars 
are  rejected  they  are  often  turned  over  to 
brokers  or  dealers  who  are  not  in  the  honey 
business,  and  are  not  in  the  habit  of  handling 
this  commoditYj  except  on  such  occasions; 
and  honey  of  this  kind  is  usually  sold  at  the 
best  obtamable  price,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
regular  honey-dealers. 

Chicago,  111.  S.  T.  FiSH  &  Co. 

[In  our  opinion  the  best  solution  of  the 
whole  difficulty  is  for  consignee  (as  some  of 
them  do)  to  send  a  representative  into  the 
territory  where  the  honey  is  produced,  and 
instruct  him  to  buy,  after  thorough  inspec- 
tion, and  load  the  same  before  he  leaves.  A 
car  of  honey  may  cost  all  the  way  from  three 
to  six  thousand  dollars,  and  seventy-five  dol- 
lars or  a  hundred  is  a  very  small  amount  to 
invest  in  order  that  there  may  be  entire  sat- 
isfaction to  both  sides  of  the  deal.— Ed.] 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  DR.  MILLER. 


Ifl  it  Advisable  to  Give  Young  Brood  to  a 

Colony  that  has  a  Virgin?    Does 

the  Giving  of  Such  Brood 

Stay  Swarming? 


[The  foUowincr  discussion  between  two  old  veterans 
involves  some  practical  considerations,  and  we  are 
srlad  to  place  it  before  our  readers.— Ed.] 

Dr.  C.  C.  Millen—ln  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture (edition  of  1905,  page  287),  under  the 
head  of  "Virgin  Queens     Mr.  Root  advises 

fiving  a  comb  of  young  brood  to  a  colony 
aving  a  virgin  queen,  if  the  colony  does  not 
already  have  such  brood;  and  he  gives  three 
different  reasons  for  doing  so. 

In  Gleanings,  1907,  page  185,  three  writ- 
ers, D.  R.  Keyes,  W.  D.  Achord,  and  J.  A. 
Crane,  say  that  giving  young  brood  to  a 
colony  having  a  virgin  queen,  before  she  be- 
gins laying,  will  cause  the  bees  to  start 
aueen-cells  on  the  brood  given,  and  to  kill 
tne  queen.  How  do  you  reconcile  these  two 
statements? 

I  always  used  to  give  young  brood,  when 
none  was  present,  as  soon  as  I  knew  that  a 
Queen  haa  hatched,  principally  to  prevent 
the  bees  from  swarming  out  with  the  queen 
when  she  came  out  to  mate:  and  I  found  that 
it  had  the  desired  effect,  but  I  also  found 
many  young  queens  missing  when  I  expect- 
ed to  find  them  laying. 

Since  reading  the  statement  of  Messrs. 
Keyes,  Achord,  and  Crane  I  have  omitted 
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giving  young  brood  in  this  case,  but  have 
been  greatly  annoyed  by  swarms  following 
the  virgins  on  their  mating  trip.  When 
several  come  out  at  the  same  time  they  gen- 
erally cluster  together,  causing  a  bad  mix- 
up,  an4  sometimes  resulting  in  absconding. 
As  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  the  exact 
time  when  a  queen  will  hatch,  giving  young 
brood  in  advance  might  cause  mis  brood  to 
become  too  old  to  be  used  for  queen-cells,  if 
the  virgin  should  happen  to  be  lost  on  her 
excursion.  I  have,  therefore,  waited  until 
she  was  out  of  the  call,  whether  I  saw  her 
or  not.  What  is  your  practice,  experience, 
and  success  in  this  case? 

Wm.  Muth-Rasmussen. 

[Dr.  Miller  replies:] 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  state- 
ments. Sometimes  there  is  a  difference  in 
conditions  that  makes  a  difference  in  results, 
although  that  difference  in  conditions  may 
escape  observation.  Then  there  is  that  old 
legend,  "Bees  do  nothing  invariably." 

If  we  refer  to  the  pracflce  of  the  bees  un- 
der normal  conditions  we  find  that,  after  a 
prime  swarm  issues,  the  virgin  emerges 
from  her  cell  when  young  brooa  is  no  longer 
present.  If  that  proves  any  thing,  it  proves 
only  that  the  presence  of  young  brooa  is  not 
necessary.  In  cases  of  natural  supersedure 
it  often  happens  that  the  old  queen  continues 
laying  until  the  daughter  has  begun  to  lay, 
and  in  that  case  the  young  queen  finds  eggs 
and  young  brood  present  during  the  whole 
period  or  her  vii^g^nity.  Certainly  in  that 
case  Dame  Nature  does  not  consider  it  an 
error  to  give  young  brood  where  a  virgin  is 
not  yet  laying.  So  there  are  at  least  some 
cases  in  which  the  presence  of  voung  brood 
does  not  cause  the  bees  to  kill  the  virgin  and 
start  fresh  cells. 

As  to  my  own  practice;  I  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  give  young  brood  to  a  nucleus  hav- 
ing a  virgin.  Looking  at  my  record  for  last 
year,  the  first  entry  to  which  I  open  shows 
that  I  gave  to  the  nucleus  a  fr?.me  of  young 
brood  at  the  same  time  I  gave  a  virgin,  and 
in  due  time  the  virgin  was  laying.  In  the 
next  case  there  was  young  brood  present  in 
the  hive  when  the  virgin  was  given,  the  lay- 
ing queen  having  been  removed  a  day  or 
two  previously.  Perhaps  neither  of  these 
two  cases  is  exactly  what  we  want,  for, 
strictly  speaking,  the  question  before  us  is 
whether  it  does  harm  to  give  young  brood 
when  a  virgin  is  present.  In  the  next  five 
or  six  cases  I  found  again  that  young  brood 
was  present  when  the  virgin  was  given,  and 
the  virgin  in  each  case  became  a  laying 
queen. 

Then  I  turned  to  this  year's  record,  and 
tlio  first  nucleus  to  which  I  turned  furnished 
a  case  in  point.  A  sealed  cell  had  been 
given  May  29.  June  3  I  found  the  virgin  had 
emerged  from  her  cell,  and  I  gave  the  nu- 
cleus a  frame  of  young  brood.  June  14,  on 
opening  the  hive  I  saw  the  queen  on  the 
combs.  That  was  clear  proof  that  at  least 
in  one  case  the  giving  of  young  brood  had 
not  resulted  in  the  bees  killing  the  virgin. 


Next  time  I  looked  she  was  laying  finely.  I 
have  had  many  like  cases. 

I  may  say  that  my  object  in  giving  young 
brood  is,  for  one  tning,  to  help  next  time  I 
look  into  the  nucleus  to  know  whether  a 
queen  is  present.  If  no  queen-cells  are 
started  I  may  feel  confident  mere  is  a  queen 
in  the  hive,  although  cells  are  sometimes  start- 
ed while  a  virgin  is  present 

Another  reason  is  the  belief  that  the  pres- 
ence of  young  brood  may  have,  at  least  in- 
directly, a  tendency,  as  A.  I.  Root  teaches, 
to  incite  the  young  queen  to  laying.  Still 
another  is  that  givmg  young  brood  helps  to 
keep  up  the  stock  of  young  Bees  in  the  hive; 
for,  later  on,  this  brood  will  become  young 
bees.  Perhaps  of  still  greater  importance  n. 
is,  that  giving  imsealed  brood  will  help  to 
keep  young  the  bees  already  in  the  hive.  Of 
course  it  can  make  no  difference  in  the 
actual  age  of  the  bees;  but  it  may  keep  them 
nurse  bees;  whereas  if  there  were  no  brood 
to  be  fed  they  might  assume  the  role  of  field 
bees. 

Some  one  may  still  insist,  ''But  others 
find  that  giving  young  brood  makes  the  bees 
kill  the  virgin  and  start  queen-ceUs."  Well, 
as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  certain  that 
young  brood  brings  no  such  result  in  cases 
of  superseding;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  it 
was  taken  for  granted  tnat  tne  bees  killed 
the  virgin  because  of  the  presence  of  young 
brood,  when  young  brood  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  There  are  ways  in  which  a  vii^gin 
may  be  lost  without  the  workers  killing  her, 
and  workers  may  kill  a  virgin  without  being 
egged  thereto  by  young  brood. 

At  any  rate,  however  it  may  be  with  others 
I  do  know  that  for  many  years  I  have  been 
giving  young  brood  to  nuclei  with  virgins, 
and  have  had  those  virgins  live  and  be  nap- 
py eyer  after.  C.  C.  Miller. 

GLEANINGS*    FIRM    STAND    FOR    PURE    FOOD 
COMMENDED  BY  DR.  WILEY. 

On  page  356  of  our  issue  for  June  15  we 
published  a  comlimentary  reference  to  Dr. 
Wiley  and  the  work  he  was  accomplishing 
in  the  interest  of  pure  food.  It  is  only  one 
of  a  good  many  other  notices  of  like  charac- 
ter tn.it  have  appeared  in  these  colunms. 
But,  apparently,  Dr.  Wiley  has  been  keep- 
ing  in  touch  with  what  we  have  been  doing, 
and  in  the  letter  that  follows  it  appears  he 
appreciates  the  backing  we  are  giving  him. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Root— I  had  already  read  your  very  nice 
article.  I  am  triad  to  have  your  support  I  bellere 
that  the  cause  of  pure  food  will  triumph,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  opposed  to  addinsr  pre9erT»« 
tives  and  other  substances  to  foods.  They  want  the 
foods  pure:  and  if  they  drink  whisky  they  want  it 
straitrht.  I  appreciate  the  firm  stand  which  Gleandcgs 
has  taken  !n  support  of  the  fiffht  I  am  maldns  for  the 
purity  of  our  foods.  H.  W.  WnXY. 

Washinirton.  D.  C,  July  3. 

There  are  a  few  journals  of  influence  that 
are  trying  to  discredit  Dr.  Wiley.  Whether 
they  are  biased  by  certain  advertising  patron* 
age  from  the  adulterators,  or  honestly  misled 
by  articles  inspired  by  the  aame  source^  we 
can  not  say. 
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EXTRACTING  HONEY  WITHOUT  OPEN- 
ING HIVES. 


A  Proposed  Plan  for  Sucking  Honey  Out 
of  Combs  by  Means  of  a  Vacuum  Pump. 


BY  L.  W.  AVANT. 


[Something  over  a  year  asro  Mr.  Avant  wrote  us, 
statiiu;  that  he  had  a  new  method  for  the  extraction  of 
honey  out  of  the  combs  without  opening  the  hive  or  in 
any  wise  disturbing  the  bees.  Of  course,  we  were  in- 
terested; and  the  result  was,  after  some  little  corres- 
pondence, he  revealed  the  general  plan,  but  which 
plan  at  the  time  he  was  not  ready  to  srive  to  the  pub- 
lic Since  that  time  he  has  made  formal  application 
for  patents  covering  all  the  basic  principles  of  it,  and 
has  now  consented  to  place  it  before  our  readers. 

By  way  of  further  explanation  we  may  say  that  the 
invention  involves  the  use  of  special  stationary  combs 
havinsT  hollow  core  boxes,  or,  perhaps  we  had  better 
say.  a  hollow  midrib.  In  the  sample  super  sent  for 
our  inspection  the  comb  was  built  out  to  and  in  con- 
tact with  the  ends  of  the  super.  Ordinary  comb  made 
up  from  foundation,  or  as  made  by  the  bees,  has  a 
midrib  that  supports  the  cell-walls  on  either  side.  If 
the  reader  can  imasrine  this  midrib  split  on  a  vertical 
line,  running  clear  down  throuerh  the  comb,  so  that 
each*cell  retains  one-half  of  the  midrib,  and  if  he  can 


FIG.  l.—AV ANT'S  VACUUM    HONEY-EXTRACTOR  WITH  SUCTION-BOX 
THAT  PASSES  INTO  THE  CENTER  OF  EACH  COMB. 


see  in  his  mind's  e^e  these  two  halves  separated  about 
H  of  an  inch,  he  will  sret  an  idea  of  the  construction 
of  this  special  comb.  As  it  is  not  possible  to  divide  an 
ordinary  comb  on  this  plan,  Mr.  Avant  makes  a  hollow 
midrib  of  metal  having  perforations  five  to  the  inch. 
Each  one  of  these  perforations  is  so  placed  that  it  shall 
be  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  the  cells  of  comb.  To 
sret  the  bees  to  build  this  risrhtf  foundation  is  placed 
over  this  perforated  metal  so  that  the  base  of  every 
cell  shall  be  just  over  one  of  these  holes  in  the  hollow 
box  or  core.  These  are  closed,  while  the  bees  are 
drawinff  out  the  comb,  by  a  wooden  or  metal  core. 
When  the  comb  is  drawn  out  and  filled  with  honey  the 
core  is  removed,  when  the  suction  box  is  inserted 
through  a  slot  in  the  end  of  the  hive.  This  sucks  the 
honey  out.  we  miffht say,  backwardthrougb  the  before- 
mentioned  perforations  at  the  base  of  each  one  of  the 
cells.  The  suction  then  carries  it  on  into  the  pump, 
whence  it  delivers  it  to  any  receptacle  desired.  The 
reader  must  clearly  understand  that  the  honey  comes 
out  of  the  combs  by  the  exact  reverse  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  comes  out  of  combs  extracted  in  the  resrular 
way. 

Rifffat  here  the  question  will  arise,  "  What  is  done 
with  the  cappinffs  ?  "  Mr.  Avant  has  been  encounter- 
ing some  difficulties,  apparently,  because  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  make  the  suction  stronfif  enouerh  so 
that  the  cappinss  will  cave  in.  as  it  were,  thus  permit- 


ting the  honey  to  pass,  by  suction,  out  of  the  base  of 
the  cells.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  he  has  been 
able  to  "  uncap  "  to  some  extent,  in  proof  of  which  he 
sent  samples  of  a  comb  that  he  had  extracted,  with 
cappinirs  that  had  caved  in;  butowin^,  possibly,  to  the 
fact  that  the  extraction  was  only  partially  complete  by 
reason  of  insufficient  power  bemff  generated  to  perfo- 
rate or  cave  in  all  the  cappings,  Mr.  Avant.  of  late, 
seems  to  have  been  working  on  a  slisrhtly  different 
pan  of  extracting  green  honey,  or  nectar,  and  feed- 
ing? it  back  on  the  plan  that  he  describes  in  the  sub- 
joined article.  If  the  honey  is  extracted  while  it  is 
thin,  and  before  it  is  capped  over,  the  resistance  will  be 
more  easily  overcome.— Ed.] 

When  we  read  of  unsatisfactory  markets, 
the  fight  against  adulteration,  ana  the  man- 
ufacture of  cheap  syrups,  etc.,  it  seems  per- 
tinent to  ask  ourselves  the  question,  '*Is  it 
possible  for  us  as  bee-keepers  to  improve 
our  methods  and  equipments  so  as  to  produce 
honey  more  cheaply?  That  our  industry  is 
burdened  with  a  multiplicity  of  equipments 
I  tiiink  no  one  will  deny  after  considering 
the  appliances  that  the  modem  bee-keeper 
must  use.  To  what  extent  my  pneumatic  ex- 
tractor and  some  plans  that  may  be  employ- 
ed with  it  may  tend  to 
relieve  the  present  con- 
ditions I  submit  to  the 
candied  judgment  of  a 
fair  and  impartial  pub- 
lic. 

By  my  process  the 
honey  can  be  taken  di- 
rect from  the  hives  in  a 
marketable  condition 
and  automatically 
weighed  in  the  can  in 
which  it  is  to  be  sold. 
This  is  accomplished 
without  opening  the 
hive  or  uncapping  or 
removing  a  frame.  In 
fact,  neitner  honey  nor 
bees  are  seen  in  the 
operation. 

The  process  is  alto- 
gether through  the  pe- 
culiar construction  of 
the  frame,  which  is 
simply  a  hollow  box 
or  frame  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  Lang- 
stroth,  that  we  are  enabled  to  take  the  honey 
by  suction. 

The  frame  consists  essentially  of  two  per- 
forated metal  sheets  forming  the  sides  ofthe 
box-frame.  The  bees  build  their  comb  on 
the  outside  of  this  box,  with  a  perforation  at 
the  bottom  of  each  cell,  through  which  the 
honey  is  drawn  to  the  interior  of  the  frame, 
and,  through  suitable  piping,  to  the  honey- 
can.  These  perforations  are  closed  and 
opened  by  means  of  unperforated  sheets  se- 
cured in  juxtaposition  to  the  inner  surfaces 
of  perforated  sneets  when  first  given  to  bees, 
or  withdrawn  when  extracting.  The  removal 
of  these  sheets  for  opening  the  perforations 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  suction,  is  accomplished  through  a 
slot  provided  for  each  frame  in  the  back  end 
of  the  hive. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  extractor  in  position  to 
operate,  with  the  suction-box  beginning  to 
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FIG.  2.— SUCTION-BOX  EXTENDED  FULL  LENGTH  AS  WHEN  PUSHED  INTO  THE 

OPENING  IN  SUPER. 

enter  a  frame.  Fig.  2  shows  the  extension 
of  the  suction-pipe  in  entering  full  depth  of 
frame.  Fig.  3  represents  a  Mason  fruit-jar 
attached  in  experimental  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  the  flow  of  honey.  Fig.  4 
represents  the  extractor  when  not  in  use  or 
ready  to  remove  to  another  hive.  Fig.  5  rep- 
resents a  frame  when  given  to  the  bees.  Fig. 
6  represents  a  finished  frame  from  which  the 
honey  has  been  extracted. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  been  taking  honey 
in  an  experimental  way  by  this  method  for  a 
number  of  years. 


Aug.  1 

While  this 
may    greatly 
expedite  and 
reduce  the 
cost   of  pro- 
duction,   the 
greatest  ben- 
efit will  prob- 
ably  come 
through    the 
introduction 
of  a  method 
at  least  part- 
ly   new    for 
the    produc- 
tion of  both 
comb  and  ex- 
tracted  hon- 
ey .     This 
method  is  de- 
pendent, pri- 
marily,  on 
our  ability  to 
preserve  nec- 
tar for  a  few 
weeks    until 
the  honey-flow    ceases.   '  The    nectar  will 
then  be  fed  hack,  and  finished  as  extract- 
ed or  comb  honey.    The  facility  with  which 
the  apiarist  may  take  honey  by  this  process 
will  enable  him  to  go  over  an  average  apiary 
every  few  days,  thus  constantly  providing 
empty  combs  and  guaranteeing  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  nectar. 

This  nectar  should  be  extracted  as  soon  as 
ready  to  cap,  placed  in  60-lb.  cans,  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  and  stored  in  a  cool  room.  If  it 
is  desired  to  produce  comb  honey,  the  comb 
supers  are  placed  on  hives  when  the  flowbe- 


FIG.  3.— MASON  JAR  IN  POSITION  TO  SHOW  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  HONEY  SUCKED  FROM 

SUPER. 
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FIG.  4.— READY  FOR  MOVING  TO  ANOTHER  HIVE. 


gins  to  check,  and  this  nectar  is  fed  back 
for  this  purpose.  The  process  presents  ideal 
conditions,  not  only  for  the  greatest  amount 
of  comb  and  extracted  honey,  but  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  honey  is  taken  will  prob- 
ably render  it  practicable  to  empty  all  combs 
with  each  change  of  flowers,  thus  rendering 
easy  the  matter  of  keeping  each  source  of 
honey  sepa- 
rate. 

The  main 
condition  in 
swarm  con- 
trol, that  of 
empty  combs, 
is  promoted 
by  the  fre- 
quent ex- 
tracting 
nectar, 
would  prob- 
ably be  en- 
tirely suc- 
cessful on 
&is  line  if  we 
would  take 
the  pains  oc- 
casionally to 
relieve  the 
brood-nest  of 
nectar.  This 
might  be  ac- 
complished 
by  going  over 
the  apiary 
late  evenings 
a  few  times 
before  ex- 
tracting, or 
shaking,  cut- 


ting the  upper 
edges  of  comos, 
or  other  means 
to  induce  the 
bees  to  fill  their 
sacs.  Then  place 
the  brood-nest 
on  top  of  the  ex- 
tracting -  super 
:md  smoke  the 
bees  down  into 
the  same  through 
a  queen-exclud- 
er. The  brood- 
nest  and  super 
should  then  be 
changed  to  nor- 
mal position  with 
a  wire  gauze  be- 
tween to  retain 
bees  above  dur- 
ing the  night. 
This  will  also 
be  excellent  to 
start  comb-build- 
ing, while  the 
swarming  fever 
of  the  queen  will 
doubtless  be 
lowered  several 
degrees  after 
she  has  remained  almost  alone  in  the  brood- 
nest  all  night.  Of  course  the  gauze  should  be 
removed  next  morning. 

I  submit  to  the  experienced  apiarist  of  the 
country  what  per  cent  of  gain  in  honey  may 
be  accomplished  if  we  can  take  the  nectar  as 
fast  as  gathered,  preserve  it,  and  feed  back 
when  there  is  nothing  else  for  the  bees  to 


'v: 


FIGS.  5  AND  6.— AV ANT'S    SPECIAL    FRAME    WITH  A  HOLLOW  CORE,   ADAPT- 
ED TO  THE  VACUUM  EXTRACTING  SYSTEM. 
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get.  Critical  times  indeed,  these,  when  bees 
are  gathering  ten  pounds  or  more  per  day! 
I  should  be  glad  to  nave  the  observations  of 
practical  bee-men.  I  could  probably  arrange 
a  public  demonstration  at  the  San  Antonro 
International  Fair  this  fall. 
Atascosa,  Tex. 

[There  are  some  mechanical  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  yet  before  this  plan  of  extract- 
ing honey  can  be  regarded  as  a  complete 
success,  and  we  have  some  doubts  whether 
Mr.  Avant  will  ever  be  able  to  do  it  on  a 
working  commercial  basis.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  throw  cold  water  upon  this  invention; 
nay,  rather,  Mr.  Avant  should  be  encourag- 
ed. But  in  the  meantime,  in  view  of  the 
failure  of  so  many  promising  inventions  we 
feel  that  we  owe  a  duty  to  me  bee-keeping 
public  by  taking  a  conservative  attitude. 

Honey  can  be  extracted  bjr  the  old-fashion- 
ed way,  with  the  power-driven  extractors, 
using  an  uncapping-knife,  at  a  mere  fraction 
of  a  cent  a  pound.  Even  if  Mr.  Avant  can 
bring  his  method  to  a  state  of  perfection,  the 
relative  saving,  if  any,  will  be  very  small. 
Furthermore,  one  can  get  only  half  as  many 
combs  of  the  Avant  type  in  a  given  hive  ca- 
pacity as  he  can  get  of  the  oiSinary  combs. 
This  will  require  the  use  of  twice  as  many 
hive-bodies  with  special  slotted  ends,  and 
combs  that  will  cost  anywhere  from  three  to 
four  times  as  much  as  the  regular  combs. 
Moreover,  these  special  combs  will  be  built 
against  the  hive-ends,  making  their  removal 
impracticable.  Again,  the  extracting-out- 
fit  would  have  to  be  shifted  for  each  nive, 
and  a  suction  pump  like  this  would  be  no 
light  affair.  Tnese  items  of  extra  expense 
would  make  the  cost  of  the  Avant  method  of 
extracting,  in  our  judgment,  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  present  plan. 

The  only  way  that  Mr.  Avant  can  possibly 
make  it  work  would  be  to  extract  green 
honey,  as  he  proposes  in  his  article  above. 
Whether  he  can  keep  this  in  hermetically 
sealed  cans  remains  to  be  proven.  It  is  well 
known  that  green  honey  will  sour  very  quick- 
ly. It  will  be  something  of  a  problem,  if  one 
takes  out  several  thousand  pounds  of  nectar 
in  a  day,  how  to  keep  this  hermetically  seal- 
ed until  it  is  time  to  feed  it  back.  Just  sup- 
pose that  the  sealing  should  break  in  the 
meantime.  Very  shortly  the  nectar  would 
begin  to  ferment  and  sour.  But  suppose  it 
does  not  sour,  it  is  doubtful  if  feeding  back 
in  this  way  can  be  made  profitable.  Feed- 
ing back  on  any  basis  is  a  doubtful  proposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  inventions  with  more 
obstacles  in  the  way  than  this,  apparently, 
have  beaten  their  wav  to  a  brilliant  success. 
We  marvel  that  Mr.  Avant  has  succeeded  as 
well  as  he  has.  Any  man  who  has  originali- 
ty enough  to  strike  out  on  entirely  newlines, 
as  he  has  in  spite  of  all  discouragements, 
and  go  as  far  as  he  has  done,  has  our  un- 
qualilied  admiration.  We  are  entirely  sin- 
cere when  we  say  we  wish  him  success^  and 
if  there  is  any  thing  we  can  do  to  help  along 
this  invention,  in  a  reasonable  and  proper 
manner,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  it.— Ed.] 


A    CONE-SHAPED     HONEY -STRAINER 
MADE  OF  PERFORATED  BfETAL. 


BY  JOHN  BAILEY,  SR. 


I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of  my  hon- 
ey-strainer, thinking  it  may  oe  of  interest  or 
benefit  to  some  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings. 
This  strainer  is  of  my  own  contrivance.  1 
use  it  in  many  different  ways,  both  for  hon- 
ey and  wax,  and  I  like  it  better  than  any  I 
ever  tried  before.  It  can  be  used  witii  or 
without  cheese-cloth,  either  inside  or  outside 
the  strainer.  It  will  strain  the  honey  per- 
fectly, faster  than  any  extractor  can  extract 
it.  If  it  gets  clogged  with  cappings  it  is  sim- 
ply turned  upside  down  over  the  capping-tin, 
and  tapped  lightly,  when  all  the  cappings 
will  fall  out.  r  use  a  large  wire-cloth  disn, 
about  the  shape  of  a  saucer,  on  top  to  catch 
anv  laiye  substance  or  bees. 

1  find  this  form  of  strainer  very  handy  for 
straining  beeswax.  I  simply  hang  it  over  the 
dish  I  want  the  wax  to  run  mto;  put  inside  a 
piece  of  cheese-cloth,  and  pour  m  the  melted 
wax  till  the  dish  is  full  enough.  The  strain- 
er is  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  14 
deep  to  the  tip  of  the  point  The  tin  rim  on 
top  IS  four  inches  wide;  the  rest  is  of  fine 
perforated  metal. 

Bracebridge,  Ont. 

[This  device  looks  as  if  it  might  give  good 
results.  It  could  not,  however,  be  used  to 
strain  honey  into  the  bunghole  of  a  barrel 
without  an  additional  funnel;  but  a  large  one 
can  be  obtained  at   almost  any  haraware 


BAILEY'S  CX)NE-SHAPED  HONEY-STRAINER  MADE 

OF  PERFORATED  METAL. 

This  strainer  may  be  U8e<jl  with  or'without  cheese- 
cloth. 
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store  or  tin- 
shop  for  a  few 
cents.  If 
strips  of  wood 
HX^  inch  be 

Sut  down  in 
le  funnel  this 
strainer  could 
be  set  inside, 
for  there 
would  then  be 
a  space  be- 
tween the 
funnel  and 
the  strainer 
equal  to  the 
thickness  o  f 
the  strips  of 
wood. 

Any  bee- 
keeper who  is 
i  nterested 
could  take 
this  enfjrav- 
ing  to  his  tin- 
smith and 
have  him 
make  up  one 
at  a  price 
probably  not 
to  exceed  12.00;  and,  while  he  is  about  it  he 
better  get  a  big  tin  funnel  to  go  with  it.— Ed.] 


PALMER'S  WATERING-PLACE  FOR  BEES. 
The  bricks  and  sand  prevent  the  bees  from  drowninGr> 


der  to  get  water.  There  has  been  some  ill 
feelineand  threatened  lawsuits  because  of 
bees  oeing  around  drinking  -  places  for 
stock.— Ed?] 


GIVING   BEES  WATER  THROUGH  THE 

MEDIUM  OF  COMMON  HOUSE 

BRICKS. 


GLASS  IN  SHIPPING-CASES   NOT  NEC- 
ESSARY. 


BY  C.  B.  PALMER. 


The  photograph  that  I  am  sending  shows 
my  bees  taking  water  on  a  cold  windy  day. 
They  go  down  among  the  old  brickbats  and 
get  out  of  the  wind.  I  have  tried  this  for 
some  time,  as  mentioned  on  page  829,  July 
1,  last  year.  Ten  cents*  worth  of  cement 
will  make  a  bowl  that  will  hold  two  pails  of 
water,  and  water  all  the  bees  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Just  scoop  out  a  pocket  in  tne 
ground  and  cement  the  sides  and  bottom. 
Make  the  sides  on  a  slant.  I  have  an  old 
flat  stone  in  the  center  a  little  lower  than 
the  brickbats,  with  sand  on  it,  and  sand 
spread  out  on  the  edge  of  the  sides  or  rim 
of  the  pocket.  Leave  the  brick  in  all  win- 
ter, and  the  sides  will  not  break  from  freez- 
ing. I  have  used  this  one  two  years  without 
loss  from  drowning. 

Bradshaw,  Nebraska,  May  15. 

[If  there  is  no  convenient  watering-place 
near  at  hand  except  neighboring  pumps  or 
watering-troughs,  it  would  be  well  to  pro- 
vide a  waterinjg-place  in  the  yard.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  like  that  here  shown  we 
believe  is  as  good  as  any  thing  that  has  been 
described. 

If  there  is  a  creek  or  pond  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  away  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
fix  up  any  special  place,  but  bees  should 
not  be  compelled  to  ibother  neighbors  in  or- 


BY  J.  E.  CRANE. 

Dr.  MUler,  page  262,  says.  "That  Crane 
shipping-case  of  paper  doesn  t  look  so  pretty 
as  tne  old  case.  You  can't  make  as  fine  a 
show  with  such  cases  piled  up  as  you  can 
with  wood-and-gjlass  cases.''  Doctor,  here  is 
where  you  and  I  agree  perfectly.  But  the 
object  of  shipping-cases  is  not  to  look  pretty, 
but,  rather,  to  carry  the  honey  safely  from 
the  home  of  the  producer  to  the  retail  dealer. 
I  have  spent  hours  and  perhaps  days  in  ad- 
miring my  honey  through  glass,  and  in  piling 
it  so  as  to  show  to  the  best  advantage;  but 
after  many  years'  experience  in  snipping 
honey  without  glass  I  very  much  question  its 
value,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
its  worth  has  been  greatly  overestimated. 
One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  glass  in 
shipping-cases  has  been  that  those  who  han- 
dled it  could  see  what  they  were  handling, 
and  therefore  would  handle  more  carefully. 
H  jwever,  in  spite  of  the  glass  a  large  amount 
CI  honey  in  wooden  cases  gets  broken.  A 
label  pasted  on  top  of  the  case,  telling  in 
large  letters  what  the  case  contains,  and  ask- 
ing politely  for  careful  handling,  I  consider 
even  better  protection. 

As  to  the  value  of  glass  in  cases  to  increase 
sales  as  mentioned  oy  Wesley  Foster,  page 
1312,  1908,  I  believe  it,  too,  has  been  over- 
estimated.   While  the  comb  honey  showing 
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through  the  glass  may  and  perhaps  often 
does  attract  customers,  there  are  other  ways 
quite  as  sure  and  desirable. 

During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
Vermont  bee-keepers  have  used  very  little 
glass,  and  we  have  never  noticed  any  lessen- 
ed demand  for  honey  when  we  changed  from 
glass  to  cases  without  glass.  Indeed,  there 
IS  usually  a  greater  demand  for  our  honey 
than  we  can  supply,  and  at  a  price  even  high- 
er than  for  that  m  cases  with  glass  sides. 

By  the  way,  we  have  recently  had  some 
experience  with  wood-and-glass  cases  that 
may  be  of  interest  in  this  discussion.  A  few 
months  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  a  large 
wholesale  house,  asking  us  if  we  could  use 
some  white  comb  honey  that  had  granulated; 
and  if  so,  to  make  an  offer  for  it.  We  (not 
the  editorial  we,  but  J.  E.  Crane  &  Son)  re- 
plied, offering  six  cents  a  pound  for  the  lot. 
It  was  soon  snipped  to  us,  and  we  found  it 
was  originally  a  fine  lot  of  No.  1  honey.  Some 
of  it  would  grade  **fancv."  It  was  packed 
in  the  most  approved  style  of  wood-and-glass 
cases,  with  paper  tray  and  cross-sticks  to 
support  the  sections  above  the  drip.  We 
found,  on  cutting  the  combs  out  of  the  sec- 
tions, one  or  more  broken  in  a  majority  of 
the  cases.  In  one  case  the  glass  was  broken 
badly,  but  had  remained  in  place.  In  anoth- 
er case  the  glass  was  gone,  and  mice  or  rats 
had  helped  themselves  to  the  combs  next  to 
the  opening.  Now,  this  honey  had  evident- 
ly remained  at  this  wholesale  house  for  a 
year  or  more  because  not  enough  honey 
could  be  obtained  in  cases  without  glass,  un- 
til it  was  sold  at  six  cents  a  pound  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way.  I  do  not  suppose  every  lot 
of  honey  would  turn  out  in  this  way  by  any 
means.  Much  will  depend  on  the  market. 
In  this  case  honey  in  wood-and-glass  cases 
was  sent  to  a  market  where  honey  put  up  in 
cartons  was  preferred.  It  shows,  however, 
that  the  sight  of  honey  through  glass  is  not 
necessary  for  its  sale,  for  we  could  not  sup- 
ply the  same  market  with  enough  honey  m 
cases  without  glass. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  markets 
accustomed  to  glass,  the  wood-and-glass  cases 
may  for  a  time  nave  the  preference  over  cases 


without  glass.  To  meet  this  demand  and 
adapt  the  paper  case  to  such  conditions  I 
made,  some  time  ago,  an  improvement  that 
will  remove  Dr.  Miller's  objection  by  cutting 
two  holes  through  one  side  of  the  case,  and 
inserting  a  glass  between  the  two  layers  of 
paper  that  ^rm  the  shell  of  the  case.  Any 
one  can  easily  cut  out  these  holes  as  shown 
in  the  photo,  and  insert  the  glass.  However, 
I  do  not  myself  believe  in  me  use  of  glass; 
and  the  less  used,  the  better.  Still,  it  might 
be  better  for  a  time  to  pack  a  few.  cases  in 
this  way  until  the  trade  becomes  accustomed 
to  honey  put  up  without  glass. 

In  buying  honey  the  buyer  does  not  judge 
of  the  quality,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  by 
the  few  combs  shown  through  the  glass  any 
more  than  the  fruit-buyer  does  by  the  large 
strawberries  on  top  of  a  basket  or  the  large 
apples  at  the  head  of  a  barrel;  and  I  think 
that,  in  the  near  future,  glass  will  no  more 
be  needed  in  a  case  to  snow  off  honey  than 
in  the  head  of  a  barrel  or  in  a  box  to  sell  ap- 
ples or  oranges. 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

[Somehow  the  appearance  of  the  glass 
corrugated  shipping-cases  does  not  strike  us 
favorably.  It  would  be  much  better,  in  our 
judgment,  to  make  use  of  a  label  on  top  of 
the  case,  indicating  the  special  character  of 
the  contents  of  the  package,  requesting  care- 
ful handling  on  the  part  of  railroad  employ- 
ees and  truckmen.— Ed.] 
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BY  A.   F.   REXROTH. 


CORRUGATED-PAPER 


SHIPPING-CASE,   WITH 
SHOW  THE  HONEY. 


We  started  in  the  spring  of  1908  with  one 
strong  colony  and  one  very  poor  one.  We 
found  that  the  mice  had  destroyed  a  greater 
part  of  this  second  colony,  only  about  1>2 
pint  of  bees  remaining.  These  we  placed 
m  another  hive  with  a  lot  of  combs  in  good 
condition,  with  about  20  lbs.  of  honey.  A 
few  weeks  later,  on  examining  them  we 
found  they  had  a  nice  lot  of  brood;  and  by 
the  middle  of  July  we 
had  a  strong  colony 
which  produced  28  lbs. 
of  honey.  After  tak- 
ing this  honey  these 
bees  went  into  winter 
quarters  weighing  54  ^ 
lbs. 

The  first  colony  gave 
us  two  good  strong 
swarms  early  in  the  sea- 
son. The  first  swarm 
filled  a  super  with  24 
lbs.  The  second  swarm 
went  into  winter  quar- 
ters weighing  46 >i  lbs. 
This  first  colony,  after 
giving  us  two  good 
swarms,  also  made  45 
lbs.  honey  in  supers. 
The  result  of  our  first 
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A  SMALL  APIARY  CLOSE  TO  A  CAR-BARN  IN  HARRISBURG,   PA. 


attempt  at  bee-keeping,  starting  in  the 
spring  with  one  strong  and  one  weak  col- 
ony, was  two  new  swarms  and  100  lbs.  of 
fine  white-clover  honey. 

We  attribute  our  success  largely  to  the 
valuable  information  we  received  from 
Gleanings  and  advice  from  State  Zoologist 
Surface. 

The  accompanying  photograph  is  of  our 
four  colonies  in  winter  quarters.  The  hives 
have  a  tar-j)aper  covering,  and  the  supers 
are  filled  with  chaff.  Our  little  apiary  is  lo- 
cated at  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Traction 
Company's  car-bams. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


SOME  PUZZLING  PROBLEMS  CONCERN- 
ING QUEENS. 


Why  Did  the  Queens  Die   Off  so?  Some 
Queer  Queen  Capers. 

BY  F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 

Some  facts  of  nature  are  well  known,  their 
causes  understood;  so,  given  a  certain  set  of 
conditions,  we  can  generally  foresee  the  end. 
But,  much  as  we  have  learned  about  agricul- 
tural operations  there  are  man  v  causes  about 
which  we  know  practically  notning;  so,  when 
we  come  to  examine  cntically  the  results  of 
all  our  efforts,  and  try  to  account  for  them 
in  an  intelligent  (that  is,  a  scientific)  way, 
we  are  unable  to  do  so,  and  so  we  satisfy  our 
minds  b^^  changing  the  term  and  explaining 
every  thing  by  charging  it  to  the  season. 

Thus,  the  term  "  season  "  is  merely  a  men- 
tal dust-bin  into  which  we  tumble  all  the  an- 
noying economic  agricultural  problems  we 
can  not  solve,  and  so  get  rid  of  them,  to  the 


great  comfort  of  the  gray  matter  in  our  cra- 
nium. A  few  try  to  pusn  the  issue  a  step 
further  back,  and  wrestle  with  such  erudite 
prophecies  as  are  to  be  found  in  Moore *s  Al- 
manac or  that  published  by  the  Rev.  Hicks 
in  St.  Louis. 

Keeping  up  the  even  tenor  of  my  bee- 
keeping way  I  have  consistently  been  in 
several  different  kinds  of  trouble,  but  at 
present  I  am  going  to  confine  myself  to  only 
one  kind,  principally  because  it  has  been  a 
new  one  to  me,  but  it  has,  in  addition,  af- 
fected other  bee-keepers  in  this  outpost  of 
civilization,  Vancouver  Island;  and  the  sub- 
ject is  queens. 

Now,  let  it  be  understood  that  bee-keeping 
is  conducted  here  on  a  rather  small  scale, 
and  generally  on  the  let-alone  plan.  With 
20  hives  I  am  practically  leading  the  proces- 
sion. The  average  man  neverlTdreams  of 
examining  a  brood-chamber;  most  have  never 
seen  a  queen,  and  I  think  I  am  the  only  bee- 
keeper on  the  island  who  has  seen  an  egg 
in  tne  cell.  So  when  it  comes  to  comparing 
experiences  I  am  practically  limited  to  my 
ola  rival  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Russell,  who  is  now 
located  about  four  miles  from  me.  The  oth- 
er bee-keepers  will  report  so  many  swarms, 
so  many  colonies  lost  during  the  winter,  or 
died  out  in  the  sprine,  but  are  unable  to  give 
any  reasons  for  any  ming.  The  definite  in- 
formation I  possess  is,  therefore,  limited,  but 
it  is  substantiated  by  corroborative  evidence 
of  a  general  character. 

To  state  the  problem,  let  me  say  that,  in 
this  locality,  the  most  noticeable  feature  this 
season  has  been  the  frequency  with  which 
queens  have  either  died  or  been  superseded 
between  the  first  of  March  and  the  end  of 
August.  The  first  date  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Rus- 
selfs  purchase  of  hives;  the  latter  by  the 
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date  on  which  I  prepared  "my  own  colonies 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Russell  boiight  in  all  nineteen  hives. 
In  tiie  middle  of  May  I  invested  in  nine.  A 
cursory  examination  indicated  aU  to  be  in 
fair  condition.  Mr.  Russell  was  over  head 
and  ears  making  changes  and  improvements 
on  a  ranch  he  had  just  bought,  so  the  bees 
got  scant  attention  until  about  the  time  I  in- 
vested in  mine;  but  he  fed  a  little  at  intervals. 
The  first  serious  examination  we  made  to- 
gether, and  we  discovered  that  eight  of  his 
nineteen  were  either  queenless  or  absolutely 
extinct.  On  May  27  I  overhauled  my  own, 
and  found  No.  1  to  be  queenless,  broodless, 
and  eggless.  No.  3  was  in  fine  order:  and 
since  u  was  the  same  style  of  hive  as  No.  1  I 
combined  the  two  by  putting  the  latter  on 
top  with  a  sheet  of  newspaper  between,  a 
small  hole  being  punched  m  it.  Every  thing 
seemed  from  outside  indications  to  be  afl 
right,  so  I  left  the  combination  alone  until 
Ji3y  2,  on  which  date  I  was  startled  to  find 
that  the  hive  must  have  been  queenless  for 
some  time,  as  there  was  neither  brood  nor 
eggs  anywhere. 

Getting  back  to  stand  No.  1,  on  this  was 
placed  the  brood-chamber  from  No.  7  after 
me  second  swarm  had  issued,  the  date  being 
June  10.  July  2  I  saw  lots  of  eggs;  but  on 
the  23d  of  the  same  month  I  found  a  little 
miserable  queen-cell  capped  over,  but  no 
eggs  in  worker-cells.  So  me  first  queen,  one 
of  me  season's  raising,  had  been  superseded. 
August  14  I  found  lots  of  eggs  and  larvse. 
This  queen  was  ultimately  replaced  by  an 
Italian. 

The  queen  of  No.  5  was  clipped  May  25.  A 
swarm  issued  June  20;  but  as  I  could  not  find 
the  queen  lathered  it  in  and  hived  on  the 
old  stand.  The  next  day  I  saw  the  queen  in 
the  new  hive;  and  as  she  had  all  her  wings  I 
deemed  her  a  new  one.  A  week  later  I  found 
plenty  of  eggs  in  the  cells.  August  5  my 
note-book  reports  "Fine;"  then  on  August 
14  the  entry  reads,  "Freshly  opened  queen- 
cell;  few  eggs."  Eleven  days  later  I  found 
lots  of  eggs  and  larvse — clearly  a  case  of  su- 
persedure. 

No.  6  was  a  hive  I  simply  detested,  as  it 
was  a  jumbo  into  which  a  swarm  had  been 
hived  without  foundation,  and,  I  fancy,  with- 
out even  starters  in  some  of  the  frames.  The 
result  can  be  guessed  at.  I  hate  to  describe 
it;  but  it  may  readily  be  understood  it  was 
impossible  to  pull  it  apart  for  investigation. 
It  lagged  behind  in  the  spring,  even  with  a 
little  feeding;  but  by  the  middle  of  June  it 
was  a  whopper  with  bees;  but  instead  of  com- 
ing up  into  the  super,  and  working  on  the 
founcfation,  they  proceeded  to  erect  all  kinds 
of  creations  on  the  top-bars  of  the  brood- 
chamber.  In  the  end  I  took  a  super  and 
combs  from  another  hive,  placed  on  top  of 
this  one  for  a  few  days,  then  when  a  new 
queen  arrived  she  was  introduced  into  the 
super  on  the  old  stand  while  the  hulking 
Jumbo  was  taken  to  stand  No.  25.  This  was 
July  13,  and  on  the  25th  I  decided  to  get  rid 
of  an  eyesore;  shook  all  the  bees  into  a  lower 
story  with  some  scraps  of  comb  fastened  into 


frames,  and  put  an  excluder  between  the 
two  divisions.  August  5  I  transferred  the 
old  combs  into  a  regular  hive,  and  on  this 
occasion  I  saw  the  queen  and  commented 
that  she  was  both  big  and  dark.  On  the  14th, 
as  I  could  see  no  eggs  or  larvae  I  examined 
the  ground  in  front  and  found  the  body  of 
the  queen. 

No.  8  is  a  regular  Langstroth  hive.  From 
the  start  it  did  well,  so  I  pushed  it  hard  to 
get  lots  of  bees,  and  ultimately  increase  by 
division.  June  28  it  had  a  couple  of  shallow 
supers  with  eggs  and  brood  in  both.  On  that 
date  I  divided;  leaving  the  brood-chamber 
on  the  old  stand.  Four  days  after,  I  over- 
hauled the  latter  and  was  rather  surprised  to 
find  no  eggs  in  worker-cells— more  so  to  see 
three  recently  opened  queen-cells.  July  6, 
still  finding  no  eggs,  I  gave  a  frame  m>m 
another  hive.  A  month  later,  August  5,  I 
saw  lots  of  sealed  brood.  I  am  certain  the 
old  queen  did  not  go  with  the  supers  when  I 
divided. 

July  1  a  third  swarm  was  hived  on  No.  12, 
and  five  days  later  it  seemed  to  be  in  good 
order.  On  the  25th  I  found  two  empty  queen- 
cells,  but  could  not  see  a  queen.  August  6, 
as  there  was  no  trace  of  one,  and  the  hive 
was  weak,  I  combined  it  with  another,  the 
final  result  being  satisfactory. 

Thirteen  is  usually  considered  to  be  an  un- 
lucky number,  and  it  was  so  with  me  last 
season,  but  no  worse  than  many  otiiers. 
The  hive  was  started  with  four  ^mes  with 
queen-cells  on  June  28.  Examination  a  month 
later  showed  it  to  be  queenless,  so  it  was 
combined  with  another. 

So  much  for  my  own  experiences.  Now 
for  those  of  my  friends. 

About  August  15 1  helped  Mr.  Russell  trans- 
fer eight  of  his  hives  to  new  frames,  and, 
naturally  enough,  examined  the  combs  be- 
fore I  started  to  cut  them.  We  found  two  of 
the  eight  hopelessly  queenless.  With  so 
much  to  do  on  his  ranch,  Mr.  Russell  had  not 
looked  into  the  hives  for  over  a  month,  so  I 
had  no  idea  as  to  when  the  queens  had  dis- 
appeared. 

About  the  middle  of  September  I  looked 
through  about  20  hives  for  a  friend,  a  man 
well  up  in  years,  who  had  been  tempted  to 

fo  into  a  line  for  which  I  think  he  is  unfitted, 
wanted  to  see  if  they  were  supplied  with 
enough  stores  for  winter,  as  he  lost  about  a 
dozen  the  winter  before  by  starvation.  My 
inspection  revealed  two  absolutely  dead!, 
with  only  a  little  honey  in  the  frames;  two 
queenless  with  a  handful  of  bees  and  hardly 
any  stores;  four  queenright  with  a  few  bees, 
and  a  few  square  inches  of  comb  filled  with 
honey. 

Another  bee-keeper  reported  one  hive  out 
of  ten  having  died  this  summer  through  be- 
coming queenless. 

There  is  no  disease  of  any  kind  in  this  lo- 
cality so  far  as  I  can  judge,  as  all  combs  look 
in  first-class  condition.  My  only  explanation 
is  a  guess;  namely,  that  last  season  being  late 
and  moderate  the  bees  blamed  the  queens 
and  tried  to  supersede;  that  the  new  queens 
were  raised  in  miserably  small  cells,  as  most 
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ibat  I  saw  were  pigmies;  that  such  wretched- 
ly raised  queens  made  a  poor  showing,  and, 
accordingly,  attempts  were  made  to  replace 
^em,  oron  ending  in  failure. 

One  thing  I  do  £iow.  I  have  requeened 
with  Italian  blood;  seen  that  each  hive  had 
at  least  25  poimds  of  stores  on  hand  by  Sep- 
tember 20,  and  believe  that  next  season's  ex- 
perience will  not  be  a  repetition  of  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  trouble.*  but  I  am  confident 
a  new  brand  will  camp  on  my  trail. 

Now  for  another  variety  of  queen  prob- 
lems. Like  mine,  Mr.  Russell's  bees  were 
of  very  dark  hvbrid  stock;  in  fact,  this  is  the 
prevailing  style  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Being  di^tisfied  with  it,  oetween  ourselves 
he  could  not  stand  the  stings,  especiallv 
when  they  sought  him  out  when  he  was  cul- 
tivating in  the  strawberry-patch,  and  tried 
to  stampede  both  him  and  his  horse.  Then 
he  decided  to  Italianize,  and  about  the  mid- , 
die  of  August  he  received  18  Italian  queens  * 
from  Mr.  Moore,  which  were  introduced  by 
the  system  recommended  by  that  breeder. 
There  was  one  variation,  however,  that  I 
fancy  was  out  of  the  usual  run.  We  had 
started  to  transfer  eight  of  the  hives  the  day 
the  queens  arrived,  and  after  the  operation 
was  finished  we  placed  the  cage  with  the 
-queen  on  top  of  the  frames  in  the  case  of  the 
transferred  hives.  Otherwise  the  procedure 
was  quite  orthodox. 

The  honey-flow  here  stops  very  suddenly 
early  in  July.  In  1908  it  ended  about  the 
10th,  the  season  being  a  late  one,  so  that  June 
is  the  month  of  swarming.  My  first  was  on 
the  eighth  of  that  month,  while  the  very  last, 
and  a  third  at  that,  was  on  July  1.  The 
reader  can,  therefore,  imagine  Mr.  Russell's 
surprise  when,  two  days  after  the  release  of 
the  queens,  a  swarm  took  place.  He  was 
busy  with  some  carpentry  at  the  time;  but 
his  better  half  happened  to  notice  the  com- 
motion, and  hastened  to  inform  him  that  the 
bees  were  swarming.  He  was  highly  amus- 
ed with  the  news,  and  poked  a  little  fun  at 
his  wife,  who,  by  the  way,  has  always  lived 
in  the  city  until  recentiy;  and  with  an  air  of 
superiority  he  informed  her  that  bees  never 
swarm  in  the  latter  half  of  August  when  the 
honey-flow  stops  the  first  of  July.  But 
she  insisted  that  he  investigate;  so,  to  humor 
her,  he  proceeded  to  the  apiary,  where  he 
found  a  little  cloud  of  bees  circling  in  the 
air.  In  a  little  while  they  alighted  on  a  red- 
currant  bush,  about  a  foot  from  the  ground. 
The  experience  was  both  new  and  interest- 
ing, so  ne  endeavored  to  count  the  bees  and 
cam'*  to  the  conclusion  that  probably  there 
might  be  150  in  all.  The  error,  more  or  less, 
could  not  be  a  great  one. 

Two  years  ago  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Russell 
amused  himself  all  the  fall  and  up  to  January 
with  a  single-frame  nucleus,  athu*d  and  very 
late  swarm,  and  he  was  delighted  to  think 
lie  would  have  a  chance  with  the  same  kind 
of  toy  in  such  a  mild  winter  climate  as  we 
have  here.  So  he  secured  three  shallow 
Hoffman  frames  with  empty  comb,  and  pro- 

*This  series  of  articles  was  written  last  fal!.— Ed. 


ceeded  to  hive  the  swarm  in  the  usual  way. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  queen  walked  out 
and  soared  around  in  the  air.  He  had  kept 
a  few  of  the  old  queens  as  reserve  in  nuclei, 
and  never  dreamed  for  a  moment  it  was  pos- 
sible that  one  of  his  new  queens  was  guilty 
of  such  unusual  regal  conduct.  But  as  she 
gracefully  circled  around  him,  accompanied 
by  her  attendants,  he  had  a  chance  to  note 
her  color  and  easy  flight.  In  a  few  minutes 
all  had  vanished;  neither  by  sight  nor  sound 
could  he  locate  the  pigmy  swarm,  so  he  de- 
cided he  was  minus  a  young  queen  and  a  few 
bees.  But  as  he  started  off  to  resume  his 
work  he  noticed  some  bees  flying  between 
the  berry-bush,  where  they  had  first  cluster- 
ed, and  a  nearby  prune-tree.  Examining  the 
latter  he  detectea  a  small  cluster  among  the 
leaves;  so.  getting  a  step-ladder,  he  investi- 
gated furtner.  Sitting  on  the  outside  of  the 
cluster  he  saw  her  majesty,  so  he  proceeded 
to  inform  her  in  his  plainest  English  that  he 
had  had  enough  of  this  unseasonable  foohng, 
for  the  swarming  season  was  now  past,  and 
Hallowe'en  a  long  way  off.  To  make  his 
boast  good  he  secured  her  and  about  a  score 
of  the  bees  in  a  tumbler,  and  for  the  second 
time  introduced  her  to  his  idea  of  a  comfort- 
able home.  She  disappeared  among  the 
combs  with  a  few  bees;  but  the  remainder, 
after  wandering  round  for  a  little  while,  van- 
ished one  b^  one.  An  examination  of  the 
combs,  to  his  great  chagrin,  showed  that  the 
queen  had  again  eloped. 

Disgusted  he  started  for  his  work;  but  as 
he  passed  the  currant-bush  he  found  a  small 
cluster  on  the  old  spot  with  the  queen  se- 
renely sitting  on  the  outside  as  before.  Again 
he  got  the  bunch  in  the  tumbler  and.  rehived 
the  swarm,  clapped  on  the  cover,  and  start- 
ed off  to  work,  determined  to  ignore  the 
very  existence  of  the  recreants.  But  they 
were  on  his  mind,  so  in  a  few  minutes  he 
came  back  to  find  they  had  again  fled.  On 
the  currant-bush  were  gathered  a  few  bet  s; 
on  the  prune-tree  a  few  more^  the  quein 
with  this  lot.  He  was  now  realizing  his  im- 
potence; but,  like  the  brave  warrior  of  clas- 
sical times,  he  had  to  address  his  opponent 
before  entering  into  the  contest,  and  he  thus 
unburdened  his  mind:  **This  is  the  last  time 
I  am  going  to  hive  you,  as  you  are  only  a  toy, 
anyhow;  and  if  you  don*t  stay  put  you  can 
quit  and  die,  for  death  is  surely  your  finish, 
as  there  is  not  a  particle  of  food  for  you  any- 
where." 

Then,  carefully  cutting  the  branch,  he  laid 
it  on  top  of  the  combs  and  closed  the  hive. 
To  keep  the  queen  inside  he  obstructed  the 
entrance  with  queen-excluding  zinc,  and  now 
he  felt  he  had  her  a  prisoner  for  sure. 

Next  morning,  as  the  combs  were  empty 
he  prepared  some  sugar  syrup  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  hive  to  give  the  swarm  a  feed.  Re- 
moving the  cover  he  was  disgusted  to  find 
that  not  only  the  bees  but  the  queen  as  well 
had  vanished. 

Mr.  Russell's  second  experience  occurred 
about  two  weeks  later.  One  afternoon  about 
four  o'clock  he  was  walking  along  at  the 
back  of  the  hives,  and,  happening  to  look 
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down  at  the  ground,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
a  small  cluster  of  bees  clineine  to  a  weed. 
As  he  puts  it  he  exclaimed,  "I  thought  I 
knew  something  about  bees,  but  mine  are 
either  going  crazy  or  I  am  a  bigger  ignoramus 
than  even  Dr..  Miller,  who,  once  a  week  at 
least,  says,  *  I  don't  know.*  Here  is  a  damp 
day  at  the  beginning  of  September;  there  is 
not  a  blossom  in  sight,  as  every  thing  is  dried 
up  on  account  of  our  long  summer  drouth, 
and  yet  you  fools  are  swarming.  If  you  are 
not  crazy,  I  must  be." 

He  secured  a  hive  and  three  combs,  cut 
the  weeds  loose,  and  hived  the  swarm.  The 
bees  were  very  drowsy,  so  he  felt  sure  they 
must  have  been  hanging  for  several  hours; 
in  fact,  they  had  scarcely  enough  energy  to 
crawl  down  among  the  combs.  This  swarm 
decided  to  stay  put. 

Wondering  if  any  of  his  dark-colored  re- 
serve queens  had  turned  foolish  he  went 
through  the  nuclei  only  to  find  that  all  of 
them  were  at  home. 

Why  did  these  young  Italian  aueens  swarm? 
They  were  bougnt  as  untested  queens  from 
a  very  reliable  breeder,  so  there  can  not  be 
any  doubt  as  to  their  having  been  properly 
mated. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. 

[In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Todd  has  only  par- 
tially struck  at  the  real  cause  for  the  prenia- 
ture  dying-off  of  the  queens.  The  year  in 
which  these  queens  were  reared  Vas  possi- 
bly, as  Mr.  Todd  says,  unfavorable  for  secur- 
ing good  strong  vigorous  stock.  This  might 
account  for  all  uie  trouble;  but  we  should  oe 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  originalparent- 
age  was  not  strong  or  vigorous.  Possibly 
and  probably  a  large  part  of  the  queens  that 
died  came  directly  or  indirectly  from  one 
mother. 

In  our  queen-rearing  operations  we  have 
to  be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  our 
breeders.  Occasionally  we  will  find  one 
supposedly  good  breeder;  but  her  stock  lacks 
vitelity.  Sometimes  a  breeder  will  be  so 
poor  that  her  own  queens  will  die  o(f  even 
Defore  they  are  mated.  The  remedy  m  your 
case  is  to  do  just  what  you  have  done— im- 
port entirely  new  stock  from  some  strong 
vigorous  queen-mother  having  a  reputation 
for  raising  good  strong  queens. 

Referring  to  that  queen  that  swarmed 
out  so  many  times,  carrying  with  her  a  little 
bunch  of  bees,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think 
ihat  she  was  a  virgin  rather  below  normal 
size.  The  fact  that  she  passed  the  perforat- 
ed metal  on  her  last  escapade  woula  strong- 
ly support  that  theory.  When  going  out 
with  her  little  bunches  of  bees  she  probably 
was  simply  going  on  her  mating-trips. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  were  a  laying 
queen,  and  was  inclined  to  swarm  out  on  suc- 
cessive days,  we  would  put  her  and  her  bees 
down  cellar  and  keep  her  there  for  four  or 
five  days  until  she  got  over  her  foolishness. 
Before  putting  her  out  again  we  would  clip 
her  wings  on  one  side.  Occasionally  a  queen 
or  a  colony,  we  do  not  know  exactly  which, 
gets  the  fever  of  swarming  out  day  after  day. 
The  only  way  to  cure  them  is  lo  shut  them 


up,  keeping  them  down  cellar  where  it  is 
cool,  causing  them  to  start  building  comb 
and  rearing  a  little  brood.  If  there  were  a 
comb  containing  plenty  of  pollen  they  may 
be  fed  a  little  while  in  the  cellar  with  a  thin 
syrup.  This  will  start  them  to  make  prepa- 
rations to  keep  house  in  good  orthodox 
fashion.  It  has  been  recommended  to  give 
these  swarming  out  colonies  a  frame  ofun- 
sealed  brood;  out  such  procedure  fails  too 
often  to  make  it  reliable. — Ed.] 


PRACTICAL    INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    BE- 
GINNERS. 


The  Conditions  Under  which  Dees  Build 
Straight  Worker  Combs  from  Starters. 


BY  E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 


Although  we  use  and  recommend  full 
sheets  of  toundation  in  wired  frames,  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  how  and  when  one  can 
get  along  with  starters  only  in  brood-fnunes, 
as  some  may  not  want  to  use  full  sheets. 

Bees  build  two  sizes  of  cells  in  their  comb- 
building.  The  larger  size  run  about  four  to 
the  inch,  and  are  used  for  rearing  drones  and 
sometimes  for  storing  honey.  The  smaller 
cells  run  about  five  to  the  inch,  and  are  used 
for  rearing  workers  and  for  storage.  The 
bee-keeper  should  strive  to  get  all-worker 
combs  built;  for,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that 
can  be  taken,  more  than  enough  drone  comb 
usually  appears.  Of  course,  in  case  of  an 
extra-fine  colony  that  one  desires  to  breed 
from,  a  solid  drone  comb  can  be  given  in  or- 
der that  there  may  be  plenty  of  drones  of 
this  desirable  stock  in  the  yard. 

It  is  a  fact  that  bees  under  certain  condi- 
tions build  almost  all  worker  comb;  and  it  is 
also  true  that,  under  other  conditions,  a  ^*eat 
deal  of  undesirable  drone  comb  is  built.  For 
instance,  a  new  medium-sized  swarm,  placed 
in  a  hive  of  a  size  that  may  be  filled  with 
combs  and  brood  in  about  23  days  or  less, 
ought  to  build  worker  comb  mainly,  although 
some  of  the  last  combs  built  may  contain  a 
few  drone-cells.  The  secret  seems  to  be  in 
having  just  the  right  number  of  workers  and 
just  the  right  amount  of  honey  coming  in,  so 
that  the  bees  will  draw  out  the  combs  no 
faster  than  the  queen  can  occupy  them  with 
brood.  As  long  as  this  condition  lasts  we 
should  expect  the  bees  to  build  worker 
combs.  From  this  we  see  that,  in  order  to 
get  good  results  in  comb-building  from  a 
natural  swarm,  this  swarm  should  be  of  just 
the  right  size,  and  there  should  be  a  honey- 
flow  of,  say,  three  or  four  pounds  a  day. 

We  will  suppose  a  large  swarm  is  hived 
during  a  period  when  honey  is  coming  in 
freely.  At  this  time  there  is  too  much  honey 
comingin  for  the  best  results  in  comb-building 
in  the  brood-nest,  if  the  whole  force  of  work- 
ers is  compelled  to  do  all  their  work  in  the 
brood-nest.  The  remedy  is  to  put  most  of  the 
workers  at  work  in  the  supers.  Most  begin- 
ners fail  in  doing  this;  but  the  principle  is  to 
make  the  surplus  receptacles  more  inviting  to 
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the  workers  than  the  brood-nest,  and  the  bees 
will  immediately  go  up  into  the  supers  on 
being  hived.  Our  comb-honey  super  with 
extracting-combs  at  the  sides  makes  an  ideal 
arrangement  for  this  very  thing. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that,  if  most  of  the  honey 
being  carried  in  is  placed  in  the  sections, 
where  it  should  be,  the  queen  will  not  be 
hurried  to  keep  pace  with  the  workers^  con- 
sequently nearly  all-worker  comb  will  be 
built.  The  brood-nest  should  be  filled  with 
comb  during  the  first  23  days  after  the  swarm 
is  hived,  for  the  queen  must  keep  up  with 
the  workers  and  lay  in  nearlv  every  cell  as 
fast  as  it  is  drawn  out,  or  the  bees  will  begin 
to  store  honey  in  the  cells.  When  this  con- 
dition arrives,  the  bees,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  queen  has  reached  her  limit,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  combs  will  be  used  for 
storing  honey,  begin  to  build  the  storage 
size  or  the  drone-cells  in  the  brood-nest. 
This  is  likely  to  occur  in  about  23  days  after 
the  swarm  is  hived;  for  by  this  time  the 
brood  is  beginning  to  hatch  out  in  that  part 
of  the  hive  where  the  laying  began.  From 
this  time  on,  the  queen  has  nearly  all  she 
can  do  to  keep  the  cells  filled  with  eegs  where 
the  young  bees  are  hatching.  This  means 
that  the  comb-building  part  of  the  hive  is 
neglected,  and  that  the  bees  build  store  or 
drone  comb  to  a  great  extent  until  the  hive 
is  filled. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  very  late  swarm 
will  issue;  and  since  the  season  is  nearing  its 
close,  it  is  not  possible  for  such  a  swarm  to 
build  more  than  five  combs  before  the  honey 
ceases  coming  in.  We  hive  such  swarms  as 
usual,  and  in  about  two  days  five  of  the 
frames  having  the  least  combs  built  are  re- 
moved and  a  mvision-board  placed  up  against 
the  remaining  five  frames^  this  five  having 
been  shoved  over  to  one  side  of  the  hive.  If 
a  super  is  given  such  a  swarm  at  the  time  of 
hiving,  it  must  be  a  nearly  finished  one,  as 
the  bees  will  need  most  of  their  time  to  fin- 
ish up  the  five  combs  in  the  brood-nest.  If 
one  has  two  of  such  five-comb  colonies  they 
can  be  united  at  the  close  of  the  season,  so 
that  there  will  be  none  but  full-sized  colonies 
to  winter.  A  better  plan  than  this  for  late 
swarms,  or  for  any  small  after-swarms  that 
one  may  have,  is  to  hive  them  on  full  sets  of 
combs  taken,  possibly^  from  hives  in  which 
colonies  died  tne  previous  winter.  This  is  a 
very  good  way  to  get  such  combs  fiUed  with 
bees,  but  some  swarms  hived  in  this  way  may 
need  feeding  for  winter. 

There  are  artificial  ways  of  handling  bees 
so  that  they  will  build  good  worker  combs. 
I  ref^r  to  the  plan  of  shaking  the  bees  into 
an  empty  hive,  in  the  same  way  that  a  swarm 
is  hived.  If  a  colony  is  divided  into  nuclei 
of,  say,  two  or  three  combs  each,  and  each 
nucleus  given  a  young  queen  reared  the 
same  year,  such  little  colonies  will  build  very 
nice  worker  combs;  but  the  beginner  will 
not  be  interested  in  this  artificial  way  of 
making  increase,  for  he  should  stick  to  the 
natural-swarming  plan  for  his  increase  until 
such  time  as  he  has  had  experience  and  made 
a  success  of  getting  a  crop  of  honey.   In  fact, 


there  are  many  things  to  be  learned  before 
a  beginner  should  take  up  artificial  ways  of 
makmg  increase. 

It  is  just  a  question  in  my  mind  whether 
there  ts  a  better  or  more  profitable  way  of 
making  increase  in  the  production  of  comb 
honey  than  the  natural-swarming  method. 
In  extracted-honey  production,  when  the 
bees  will  not  swarm  enough  to  make  up  the 
winter  loss,  then  artificial  swarming  must  be 
resorted  to. 

SOME  CONDITIONS  WHERE  BEES   BUILD  MOST- 
LY DRONE  COMB. 

Any  colony  found  rearing  drone  brood  in 
the  brood-nest  will,  if  a  comb  is  removed 
and  an  empty  frame  put  in  its  place,  build 
drone  como.  It  can  be  depended  upon, 
moreover,  that  a  colony  of  oees  wintered 
over,  containing  a  queen  reared  the  season 
before,  or  one  older,  wiD  build  drone  comb 
until  the  time  that  it  swarms.  By  this  it  can 
be  seen  that  it  is  necessary  to  replace  any 
combs,  removed  from  a  colony  before  it 
swarms  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  with 
an  empty  comb  or  with  a  frame  containing  a 
full  sheet  of  foundation,  or  else  drone  comb 
will  be  the  result.  To  be  sure  that  a  colony 
will  build  a  large  per  cent  of  worker  comb  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  all  the  brood  and  to 
cause  the  bees  of  that  colony  to  begin  all 
over  again,  as  in  the  case  of  natural  swarm- 
ing- or.  as  mentioned  before,  the  colony  can 
be  broken  up  into  nuclei,  each  nucleus  con- 
taining a  young  queen. 

Remus,  Mich. 


POWER  HONEY-EXTRACTORS. 


How  to  Change  the  Diameter  of  Pulleys  If 
the  Speed  Is  Not  Right 


BY  E.   M.   GIBSON. 


Perhaps  I  can  write  something  that  will  be 
of  benefit  to  Mr.  R.  V.  Cox,  page  363,  June 
15,  as  he  seems  to  have  trouble  with  his  ex- 
tracting machinery.  If  the  belt  slips,  pul- 
verize a  small  piece  of  resin  and  sprinkle  on 
it  while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  and  you 
will  have  no  further  trouble  in  that  direction; 
and  if  the  extractor  does  not  run  fast  enough, 
soak  a  piece  of  rawhide  over  night  and  sew 
it  around  the  pulley  of  the  engine  while  wet. 
Do  a  nice  job  of  stitching,  and  nave  a  smooth 
piece  of  hide,  and  it  will  shrink  on  tight  and 
not  slip.  If  one  piece  is  not  enough,  put  on 
more.    It  is  a  particular  job  to  sew  it  on  and 

get  it  smooth.  The  ends  that  meet  should 
e  halved  and  blind  stitched.  Better  remove 
the  pulley  to  do  the  work;  and  if  you  think 
you  can  not  do  a  good  job  of  stitching,  take 
it  to  a  harness  or  shoe  maker. 

It  was  different  with  me,  for  my  machine 
ran  too  fast.  I  took  off  the  small  pulley  of 
one  of  my  engines  and  put  rawhide  on  the 
engine-shaft.  Then  I  put  two  thicknesses 
of  harness  leather  on  tne  pulley  of  the  ex- 
tractor of  the  other.  One  can  see  how  hard 
it  is  for  manufacturers  to  please  all  of  us. 
My  extractors  s'art  very  quickly — much  more 
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so  than  one  could  start  a  four-frame  by  hand, 
and  I  think  much  less  time  would  oe  con- 
sumed in  manipulating  one  eight-frame  than 
two  four-frame  extractors. 

As  for  breakages,  I  have  had  but  one,  and 
that  was  the  band  brake,  which  delayed  us 
but  a  few  minutes,  as  I  put  a  piece  of  leather 
in  its  place.  This  worked  nicely  until  I  re- 
ceived a  new  one  that  the  manufacturers 
kindly  furnished  me  free  of  charge. 

I  have  different  helpers  nearly  every  year, 
and  my  machines  get  some  prettv  hard  usage, 
but  not  so  hard  as  to  let  a  filled  frame  drop 
into  a  basket;  and  if  we  did  so  by  accident! 
would  not  only  expect  it  to  knock  the  bot- 
tom out  of  the  basket  but  I  guess  I  should 
look  for  it  in  the  cellar  bottom^  no  matter 
what  make  of  extractor  I  was  usmg. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Cox's  experience  is 
quite  different  from  mine,  it  is  well  to  hear 
both  sides,  as  many  bee-men  come  to  see  my 
machines  work,  and  express  their  satisfaction 
and  determination  to  have  one  like  them, 
and  I  do  not  want  any  one  deceived.  If  oth- 
ers have  had  experiences  different  from 
mine  it  is  well  for  those  who  contemplate 
buying  to  know  it.  I  have  always  taken  an 
interest  in  machinery,  and  oerhaps  might  be 
more  successful  than  one  wno  never  took  an 
interest  in  it. 

I  believe,  however,  that  every  large  pro- 
ducer of  honey  will  in  time  have  powers 
driven  extractors,  or  at  least  the  most  of 
them.  They  are  practical,  and  save  time, 
money,  and  hard  work;  and  those  are  three 
things  that  men  are  striving  for.  They  are 
only  waiting  to  see  if  they  are  a  success  or 
not,  and  no  doubt  many  more  would  be  using 
them  now  if  they  could  get  rid  of  their  old 
machines.  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  rid  of 
mine  at  a  fair  price.  Of  course,  some  will 
succeed  while  others  fail  with  them  as  with 
every  thing  else. 

A  man  of  whom  I  bought  bees  twelve  years 

;o  (he  had  kept  bees  several  years  prior  to 

at  time)  told  my  neighbor  that  he  knew  of 
a  good  place  to  set  some  bees,  as  there  was 
some  kmd  of  sticky  weed  grew  there  "that 
the  bees  could  get  to  make  comb  of.'*  I  have 
my  doubts  about  that  man  ever  making  a 
success  of  the  bee  business,  either  with  or 
without  a  power-driven  extractor. 

Jamul,  Cal., 


Z 


A  HOME-MADE  EXTRACTOR-BRAKE. 


BY  G.   C.   GREINER. 

Since  I  have  been  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  two-frame  reversible  honey-extractor  I 
have  greatly  enjoyed  its  use  on  account  of 
its  many  good  points.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  been  forcibly  impressed  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  brake  to  stop  or  reduce  the  motion 
of  the  comb-baskets  would  be  a  desirable 
feature.  I  have  used  a  brake  of  my  own  con- 
struction, with  all  my  last  summer's  extract- 
ing, and  found  it  a  great  improvement.  It 
reauires  a  little  ingenuity  and  a  few  tools  to 
malce  it.    The  first  step  is  to  prepare  the  re- 


volving frame  or  reel.  A  hard-wood  pulley, 
about  3  in.  in  diameter,  has  to  be  fitted  around 
the  little  cast-iron  hub  that  receives  the  reel- 
shaft.  A  shaUow  transverse  groove  on  the 
under  side  of  the  pulley  slips  over  the  frame- 
work of  the  roel,  and  this,  together  with  the 
set-screw  that  connects  the  g^ear-shaft  and 
hub,  keeps  the  pulley  from  whirling  around. 


See  Fig.  1.  To  tighten  the  set-screw  a  spe- 
cial wrench  is  necessary.  This  is  easily  made 
by  fiUng  a  notch  in  the  end  of  a  piece  of  H- 
inch  round  iron  or  steel,  and  supplving  the 
other  end  with  a  handle. 

A  pattern  of  the  main  part  of  the  brake  is 
shown  at  Fig.  2.  The  material  I  used  is  one- 
inch  whitewood,  which  seems  to  answer 
quite  well,  although  oak  or  some  other  hard 
wood  might  be  more  substantial.  Fig.  3 
shows  the  brake  attached  to  the  iron  cross- 
bar. 

When  running  the  extractor  I  use  my  ri^ht 
hand  to  turn  the  crank,  and  operate  the  brSke 
with  my  left.  A  slight  pressure  of  the  latter 
wiD  stop  or  reduce  me  speed  of  the  baskets, 
as  may  oe  desired,  while  the  right  hand  does 
the  reversing. 

One  point  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
circular  opening,  which  surrounds  tlie  pulley 
and  acts  as  brake-blocks,  should,  in  its  natu- 
ral position,  be  loosely  fitted  so  that  it  may 
not  act  as  a  self-brake.  Even  a  little  play 
will  do  no  harm.  The  spring  of  the  long 
narrow  sides  will  admit  of  applying  the  pres- 
sure whenever  desired. 

LaSalle,  N.  Y. 

[We  have  tried  brakes  on  this  principle: 
but  in  comparison  with  the  street-car  bancl 
brakes,  such  as  are  now  used  on  all  automat- 
ic reversible  extractors,  they  lack  sufficient 
gower  to  do  the  work  easily  and  quickly. — 
Id.] 


A  FIELD  DAY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  of  Bee-keepers, 
judging  from  a  recent  announcement,  is  a 
very  progressive  organization.  There  is  to 
be  a  liela  day  at  theTiome  of  Henry  W.  Brit- 
ton,  Stoughton,  Mass.,  on  Aug.  7.  An  excel- 
lent program  has  been  provided,  as  well  as 
refreshments.  Those  in  the  vicinity  would 
do  well  to  attend. 
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HEADS  OF  GRAIN 

From  Different  Fields 


WHY  DID  THB  SWARM  ON  BEINO  HIVED  COMMENCE 
KILLINO  BEES? 

Yesterday  a  larve  first  swarm  came  out.  and  no 
sooner  were  they  hived  than  they  commenced  drair- 
eing  oat  and  IdlUnff  a  lot  of  small-looking  bees,  which 
1  suppose  are  younir  bees.  I  save  them  a  crood  smok- 
ioff.  but  to  no  purpose.  They  kept  at  it  all  riffht.  and 
are  still  killinsr  them  off.  although  1  have  smoked  them 
everv  90  minutes  to-day.  They  left  the  hive.  and.  in- 
stead of  soinff  back  to  the  old  stock,  find  a  new 
swarm.  I  have  seen  no  old  bees  killed,  but  they 
have  drained  out  enough  of  those  little  short  bees  to 
make  a  irood-sized  swarm.  I  supposed  smoking  would 
alwasrs  stop  fiffhtinff:  and  why  should  a  swarm  fiffht 
itself?  I  am  sure  there  were  no  bees  in  that  hive 
when  I  hived  the  swarm,  and  I  saw  them  issue— all 
from  one  hive. 

These  little  bees,  when  drasired  out.  seem  paralyzed, 
and  crawl  around,  dramrinsr  their  bodies  for  a  while, 
and  then  dyine.  Frank  Wheeler. 

Westfield.  N.  Y.,  July  6. 

[Our  first  thought  was  robbers;  but  on  re-readinir 
we  note  that  you  state  that  "a  swarm  came  out  and  no 
sooner  were  they  hived  than  they  commenced  draff- 
gins  out  and  kilunff  a  lot  of  small-lookinff-bees."  A 
swarm  would  not  of  course,  have  any  honey  in  the 
hive,  and  there  could,  therefore,  be  no  robbing.  There 
is  one  possible  solution— that  there  were  two  swarms 
united  toirether  and  the  larger  one  numerically  pro- 
ceeded to  kill  off  the  members  of  the  other  swarm,  for 
that  is  precisely  what  two  lots  of  bees  in  a  swarm  will 
do  sometinnes.  You  say,  however,  that  the  bees  were 
"  all  from  one  hive."  As  to  this  you  might  be  mistak- 
en. A^in.  you  say  the  bees  that  were  being  made 
away  with  were  "small-looking  bees."  It  would  be 
our  impression  that  they  were  Just  as  large  as  the  oth- 
ers, but  possibly,  being  a  darker  strain,  they  looked 
smaller.  Or  it  might  have  been  that  one  swarm  was 
well  filled  with  honey  while  the  other  one  was  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  A  well-filled  bee  looks  much 
larger  than  one  that  has  no  honey  in  its  sac. 

Vou  say 'that  the  little  bees,  when  dragged  out 
seemed  "  paralyzed."  They  would  be  very  much  so  if 
they  had  been  stunff  by  the  bees  of  the  superior  force. 
We  can  not  think  it  was  any  disease.  If  any  one  has 
any  other  solution  to  offer,  our  columns  are  open.— 
Ed.]  

BAIT  sections  SHOULD  BE  PLACED  IN  THE  CORNERS 
OF  HIE  SUPERS. 

On  page  378.  June  15.  Mr.  H.  B.  Palmer  says  that  he 
gets  his  supers  filled  more  solidly  by  putting  bait  sec- 
tions in  the  coldest  part  Mr.  Palmer's  experience  is 
the  same  as  mine.  Before  adopting  the  shallow  ex- 
iracting-combs  in  comb-honey  supers  we  placed  a 
bait  section  in  each  comer  of  the  super.  Bees  enter  a 
super  and  betdn  work  about  as  rapidly  with  the  baits 
in  the  comers  as  if  they  were  placed  in  the  center. 
In  the  middle  of.  or.  say.  during  a  good  honey-flow, 
we  have  found  a  few  cells  of  honey  fifteen  minutes 
after  pnttinff  a  super  on  a  hive,  although  that  super 
c  >ntained  bait  sections  in  the  corners  only.  There  is 
no  cold  comer  of  the  super  that  the  bees  will  not  oc- 
cupy readily,  providing  drawn  combs  ave  given.  Try 
it  Mr.  Edttor.  in  two  or  three  supers  this  year  and  you 
will  never  airain  write  such  a  "  cold  "  footnote  as  you 
did  to  Mr.  Palmer's  article.  E.  D.  Townsend. 

Remus,  Mich. 

[When  a  man  like  Mr.  Townsend  indorses  the 
scheme  of  putting  bait  sections  in  the  comers  of  the 
supers  we  may  well  consider  whether  some  of  our 
text-books  and  "editors"  should  not  be  revised. 
However,  we  consider  this  a  somewhat  debatable 
question.    Let  us  hear  from  others.— ED.] 


KEEPINO  the  brood-chamber  FILLED  WITH  BROOD  TO 
FORCE  THE  NEW  HONEY  INTO  THE  SUPERS. 

I  have  a  small  apiary.  The  bees  have  plenty  of  hon- 
ey to  last  them  till  they  go  to  work.  But  there  are  a 
great  many  of  them  that  I  can't  get  to  work  in  the  su- 
pers. Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  put 
sugar  syrup  in  and  let  them  flUl  the  brood-chambers 
with  syrup  and  put  my  supers  on  ?  Holly  is  my  hon- 
ey-plant   It  blooms  about  the  first  of  May. 

Camden,  Ark.,  March  16.  R.  C.  Jenkins. 


[The  plan  you  propose  is  the  same  one  that  H.  R. 
Boardman,  of  Collins,  O.,  advocated  a  nuinber  of  vaars 
ago.  In  brief,  it  was  his  idea  to  feed  bees  liberally  on 
sugar  syrup,  to  fill  the  brood-nest  with  brood  and  S3rr- 
up,  so  that  when  the  honey-fiow  did  come  on,  the 
honey  would  all  go  into  the  supers.  His  argument 
was,  that  sugar  syrup  was  much  cheaper  than  noney; 
and  if  we  could  trade  the  sugar  for  the  honey  we 
should  be  getting  the  big  end  of  the  deal. 

Objection  was  made  at  the  time,  that  the  bees  would 
carry  some  of  this  sugar  syrup  into  the  supers  so  that 
there  would  be  a  mixture  of  syrup  and  boney;  but  Mr. 
Boardman  took  the  ground  that,  if  the  syrup  were  fed 
early  enough,  and  were  largely  capped  over  before  the 
honey-flow  began,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  go- 
ing above. 

We  know  no  reason  why  the  general  plan  should 
not  give  good  results  providing  the  symp  does  not  go 
into  the  supers.  Should  it  do  sOt  the  product  if  placed 
on  the  market,  would  be  a  mixture  of  syrup  and  hon- 
ey. If  the  national  or  State  officers  should  get  hold  of 
it  the  honey  would  be  classed  as  adulterated,  and  the 
producer  fined.  With  our  national  and  State  laws  as 
they  now  are.  one  might  be  mnning  some  risk  if  he 
fed  too  close  on  up  to  the  honey-flow.  If  he  fed  liber- 
ally up  to  within  a  week  of  the  expected  flow,  and  then 
stopped  feeding,  he  would  probably  have  his  brood- 
nests  full  of  sealed  stores  and  brood,  and  a  heavy 
force  of  bees  for  field  work. 

If  any  one  is  now  practicing  the  plan,  or  has  prac- 
ticed it  to  any  considerable  extent  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  have  him  tell  us  how  it  works.— Ed.] 


bees  and  NEIGHBORS. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  a  crank,  and  his  house  is 
about  eight  or  ten  rods  from  mine,  and  my  bees  are 
about  a  rod  from  my  house  along  the  line  fence  next 
to  the  neighbor.  He  says  I  must  mo\  e  them.  He  has 
told  me  twice  now.  I  don't  want  a  lawsuit  and  I  don't 
want  to  move  them  unless  I  have  to.  Both  places  are 
in  the  country.    Can  he  make  me  move  them? 

There  used  to  be  a  bee-keepers'  union  for  the  pdr- 
pose  of  helping  one  another  that  got  into  trouble. 

Nottawa.  Mich.,  July  3.  E.  A.  Warren. 

[From  all  the  facts  stated  in  your  letter  we  would 
urge  you  to  move  your  bees.  Where  a  bee-yard  is 
next  to  a  line  fence  the  bees  will  very  often  cause 
trouble,  especially  if  the  field  next  to  that  line  fence  is 
being  worked  by  horses.  This  trouble  is  more  apt  to 
come  on  when  bees  are  fiying  heavily  to  the  fields. 
Being  intermpted  in  their  flight  they  will  attack 
horses  as  well  as  men.  It  is  natural  for  horses  to 
switch  their  tails  vigorously  when  any  fly  or  bee  is 
buzzing  about,  and  such  action  will  be  apt  to  infuriate 
one  or  more  bees  going  to  and  from  the  apiary,  partic- 
ularly if  the  horses  are  in  the  direct  line  of  flight. 
We  always  advise  locating  a  bee-yard  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  a  cultivated  field.  Wherever  practicable,  put 
the  yard  behind  a  clump  of  trees  or  a  high  board 
fence,  so  that  when  the  bees  rise  to  go  to  the  fields, 
they  will  fly  high  enough  to  clear  horse  and  man. 

The  bee-keepers'  union  still  exists,  but  is  now  called 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Mr.  N.  E. 
France,  of  Platteville,  Wisconsin,  is  the  General  Man- 
ager.—Ed.]  

IS  IT  PRACTICABLE  TO   SHIP  A  FEW  COLONIES  A  LONG 
DISTANCE? 

I  wish  to  move  from  here  to  North  Georgia,  and 
would  like  to  take  my  bees  with  me.  I  have  ten  col- 
nies.  Would  it  pay  best  to  ship  them  as  they  are,  or 
would  you  take  only  one  or  two  colonies  ? 

Kerens.  W.  Va.  C.  R.  MILLER. 

[It  would  hardly  pay  you  to  move  so  few  as  ten  col- 
onies unless  you  nave  exceptionally  valuable  stock 
housed  in  new  and  modern  hives.  If,  however,  you 
are  going  to  move  a  carload  of  household  goods  you 
can  put  the  .bees  in  the  same  car  with  other  goods; 
but  be  sure  to  load  the  hives  so  that  the  frames  are 
parallel  with  the  rails,  and  secure  them  so  that  they 
will  not  be  bumped  about  in  the  car.  The  covers 
should,  of  course,  be  removed,  and  wire-cloth  screen 
nailed  over  the  tops  of  the  hives.  If  the  colonies  are 
very  strong  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  on  an  extra 
super,  and  then  the  screen,  to  give  clustering  room 
over  the  tops  of  the  frames,  otherwise  there  would  be 
danger  of  the  bees  smothering.  If  you  do  not  expect 
to  send  a  carload  of  goods  it  would  not  be  practicable 
to  ship  the  bees  by  local  freight:  and  to  send  by 
express  would  cost  almost  as  much  as  the  hives  and 
bees  were  worth.  It  would  be  far  better  for  you  to  sell 
the  bees  and  buy  new  stock  on  arrival  at  destination. 
-ED.] 
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CHLOROFORM  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  BEES. 

Some  yeani  ago  you  spoke  about  ehloroforminff 
bees.  Will  you  please  tell  us  bow  tbis  is  done?  How 
lonff  wou  d  it  take  to  put  a  lartfe  swarm  to  sleep?  Will 
tbey  all  fall  frum  the  eo>nb  to  the  bottom?  Bee-stings 
are  used  as  medicine.  Do  you  know  of  bny  firm  tbat 
buys  bees  for  their  stings?  I  have  a  few  swarms  of 
very  vieiouH  bees.  I  think  they  wou  d  put  a  whole 
army  to  (lisrhr.  N.  E.  Doane. 

Breckenridflre.  Mich..  July  12. 

[Some  years  ago  there  was  something  said  about 
chloroforming  bees.  Its  action  is  very  quick,  for  a 
colony  can  be  stupefied  in  a  very  short  time,  so  that 
the  bees  will  drop  off  the  combs  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hive.  We  presume  your  idea  of  chloroforming 
was  so  tbat  you  could  extract  the  stings,  or  possibly 
kill  the  bees  outright  if  they  are  too  cross  to  have 
around.  Messrs.  Boric  &  Taffell.  of  New  York,  used 
to  do  a  large  business  in  buying  stings  by  the  thou- 
sand.   You  might  correspond  with  these  people.— ED.] 


CHEBflCAL  FUMES  IN  PLACE  OF  SMOKE  FOR  CONTROL- 
UNO  BEES. 

I  use  something  like  a  smoker,  only  it  should  be  air- 
tight I  use  a  sponge  saturated  with  carbolic  acid, 
creosote,  and  liquid  smoke,  also  crystal  ammonia. 
You  can  tell  from  what  I  have  given  whether  it  would 
hurt  the  bees  or  not  ThAt  is  all  I  use,  and  for  my 
part  it  has  served  me  well.  I  have  only  six  colonies, 
and  it  does  not  give  me  the  best  chance  to  test  it 

Converse,  Ind.,  July  13.  J.  F.  Miller. 

[Nearly  25  years  ago  fumigators  were  made  and  used 
in  England.  These  employed  a  preparation  of  creo- 
sote and  carbolic  acid.  The  great  advantage  claimed 
for  them  at  the  time  was  that  they  were  always  reanf; 
and  the  fumigators  always  cold;  but  while  they  would 
drive  back  bees  to  a  slight  extent  just  tne  moment  the 
f umigator  was  set  down  the  effects  of  the  drug  passed 
off.  A  colony  that  has  been  subdued  by  smoke  btays 
subdued  fur  several  minutes;  but  the  general  verdict 
years  ago  was  tbat  the  fumigators  were  by  no  means 
as  effective  as  the  ordinary  smokers  using  an  ordi- 
nary slow-burning  fuel  of  some  sort 

The  combination  recommended  by  Mr.  Miller  above 
may,  however,  be  much  superior  to  those  fumigators 
that  were  tried  in  England.  Perhaps  some  of  our  bee- 
keepers who  are  also  druggists  can  test  the  general 
plan  and  give  us  a  report  as  to  how  it  works.— ED.] 


POISONOUS  honey. 


I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  Colombia. 
The  matter  contained  therein  is  altogether  strange  to 
me,  for.  although  I  have  lived  in  tropical  countries, 
and  been  in  intimate  touch  with  bee-keepers  in  the 
same,  I  have  never  before  heard  of  a  case  of  the  kind. 
If  you  will  be  good  enough  I  should  appreciate  your 
dropping  me  a  line  on  the  subject,  telling  me  what 
your  opinion  is. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows:  "The bees  have  been 
canying  to  the  hives  some  nectar  of  poisonous  sub- 
stance from  some  plant  and  this  has  resulted  in  many 
serious  cases  of  poisoning,  often  causing  death.  The 
country  people  say  that  this  is  extracted  from  a  plant 
named  the  '  borrachera,'  which  has  a  white  flower. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  metho<^  of  testing  the 
honey,  and  of  neutralizing  the  poison,  or  an  antidote 
for  that  particular  poison?  "—I sias  Castro,  Colombia. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  July  2.  La  Hacienda  Co. 

[If  any  one  of  our  readers  can  give  the  La  Hacienda 
Company  any  information,  we  should  be  pleased  to 
have  them  do  so.— Ed.  J 


EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  BASSWOODS. 

[After  the  article  on  page  442  of  our  last  issue  was 
in  print  the  following  from  Prof.  W.  J.  Qreen  came  to 
hand:] 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root.'—l  should  not  like  to  have  you  pub- 
lish my  letter  of  the  5th  without  some  modiOcations. 
Later  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
wider  variation  in  time  of  blooming  of  individual 
trees  of  both  the  American  and  European  species  of 
linden  than  I  supposed.  If  you  choose  to  publish  my 
letter  I  should  like  to  have  you  leave  out  the  first  four 
sentences  and  substitute  the  following: 

"According  to  my  observations  the  European  linden 
blooms  somewhat  later  than  the  American.  There 
are,  however,  individual  trees  of  the  European  which 
bloom  Quite  early,  and  individual  trees  of  the  Ameri- 
can which  bloom  late.  The  majority  of  the  European 
I  think  bloom  some  days  later  than  the  majority  of  the 


American,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  con- 
siderable advantage  to  bee-keepers  to  plant  both  spe- 
cies in  o>  der  to  extend  the  season."       W.  J.  GREEK. 
Wooster,  0.,  July  14. 

MAKING  THE  CANDY-HOLES  TO  QUEEN-CAGES  SMALLER. 

I  beg  to  suggest  a  little  thing  which  to  me  seems  an 
improvement  in  the  small  Benton  queen-cages.  Set 
the  drill  so  that  in  boring  the  holes  for  the  candy  and 
the  center-hole  the  opening  will  be  just  K  inch.  This 
will  enable  a  little  softer  candy  to  be  used,  and  it  will 
be  kept  in  place  better.  As  they  come  now  the  open- 
ing is  t*  0  large.  E.  E.  Lawrence. 

Doniphan,  Mo.,  July  8. 

[We  have  tried  out  the  plan  of  making  only  W-inch 
hole  into  the  candy,  but  find  that,  when  it  is  as  small 
as  this,  either  a  bee  or  a  queen  will  get  stuck  in  the 
hole  and  die  there,  rendering  it  impossible  for  any 
other  bees  or  the  queen  to  get  to  the  candy.  If  a  queen 
lodges  in  the  hole,  of  course  she  dies.  If  a  single  b«-e 
gets  stuck  there,  that  prevents  the  other  bees  and  the 
queen  from  getting  at  the  food,  and  of  course  they  all 
starve.  We  found  as  a  matter  of  necessity  we  had  to 
enlarge  the  hole  so  that  two  or  more  bees  could  get  at 
the  candy  at  a  time.— ED.] 

HOW  TO  GET  A  SWARM  CLUSTERED  IN  AN  INACCESSI- 
BLE PLACE. 

When  a  swarm  issues  and  settles  on  the  trunk  of 
some  tree,  or  on  a  limb  out  of  reach,  tie  an  old  tough 
brood-frame  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and  shove  the 
frame  close  to  the  cluster.  When  a  part  of  the  bees 
have  gone  on  the  frame,  move  it  a  few  inches  away 
and  smoke  the  rest  of  the  bees  that  have  not  yet  gone 
on  the  frame.  If  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the  bees  with 
the  smoker,  brush  them  away  with  another  pole,  when 
they  will  fall  to  the  ground,  but  immediately  return 
and  go  with  the  bees  on  the  frame.  The  rest  of  the 
work  is  easy,  for  the  frame  can  be  simply  carried  to 
the  hive  selected  and  the  frame  put  in,  in  the  usual 
way.  G.  O.  Fall. 

Milton.  N.  H. 

[The  plan  here  described  is  entirely  feasible.  We 
have  used  it  many  times  with  entire  success.— ED.  J 

CAN  WE  REQUEEN  BY  OIYINO  A  RIPE  CELL  AND  NOT  iOLL 
THE  OLD  QUEEN? 

Having  a  hive  of  black  bees  that  were  not  satisfacto- 
ry we  gave  them  a  queen-cell  in  a  cell-protector.  They 
swarmed  in  a  week,  and  we  have  the  yellow  queen  in 
the  old  hive.  We  gave  a  swarm  a  queen  cell  at  the 
same  time  we  put  a  cell  in  No.  1.  This  swarm  was  also 
black  bees.  We  find  our  yellow  queen  on  her  Job  in 
this  case  also.  Now,  if  this  way  of  requeening  will 
work  it  will  suit  me.  In  what  per  cent  of  cases  will  it 
work? 

Thompson,  Tenn.,  June  19.  W.  H.  Arnold. 

Later,  June 2 l.—V/e  find  that  colony  No. 2  has  swarm- 
ed just  as  No.  1  did;  but  we  have  an  Italian  installed 
in  both  cases  by  the  simple  introduction  of  a  protected 
cell,  in  the  presence,  in  both  cases,  of  queens.  This 
was  100  per  cent  of  success,  for  we  saved  the  first 
swarm,  and  neither  was  worth  saving  without  better 
queens.  W.  H.  A. 

[As  we  understand  our  correspondent  his  plan  of 
requeening  is  to  give  a  ripe  cell  to  a  colony  without 
killing  the  old  queen  already  in  the  hive,  assuming 
that  the  yeung  virgin,  when  she  hatches,  will  super- 
sede the  old  one.  If  this  is  his  plan  it  wouM  be  our 
opinion  that  it  would  fail  nine  times  out  of  ten.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  old  queen  would  discover  the 
cell  before  it  had  hatched,  and  she  would  soon  make 
short  work  of  it  unless  she  herself  were  about  to  fail 
and  the  bees  protected  the  cell,  as  they  will  do  some- 
times. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  queen  failed  to  discov- 
er the  cell,  she  would,  very  likely,  find  the  young  vir- 
gin, and  before  she  would  be  active  enough  to  put  up 
a  good  fight  the  old  queen  would  put  the  young  lady 
out  of  commission  in  short  order;  but  a  vigorous  vir- 
gin just  returning  from  flight  that  will  sometimes  go 
into  a  hive  by  mistake  wl\,ere  there  is  a  laying  queen, 
is  more  than  a  match  for  the  reigning  mother,  and 
may  displace  her.  This  occurs  very  often;  but  a  virgin 
Just  hatched  would  be  no  match  for  a  normal  laying 
queen. 

To  answer  the  question  directly,  then,  we  would  say 
that,  generally,  the  giving  of  a  ripe  cell  only  for  the 
purpose  of  displacing  the  old  queen  would  not  suc- 
ceed. If  we  had  a  colony  of  black  bees,  and  it  was 
very  difltcult  to  find  the  old  queen,  we  would  run  the 
bees  through  perforated  zinc  and  catch  the  qusen  on 
the  metaL    We  would  then  give  a  ripe  cell.— ED.] 
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WHERE  DID  THOSE  BLACK  DRONES  COME  FROM? 

I  have  a  colony  of  ffolden  Adel  bees.  This  tprinir 
they  ran  a  little  short  of  stores;  so  I  put  a  body  con- 
talninff  combs  of  honey  on  top  of  them  and  a  queen- 
ezduder  between.  I  left  them  that  way  for  about  two 
weeks;  then  I  looked  at  them  one  day  and  found  quite 
a  lot  of  drone  brood  in  the  upper  story,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  quite  a  lot  of  black  drones  in  the  up- 
per story.  How  did  those  black  drones  iret  there?  and 
how  did  the  brood  aret  in  the  upper  story.  These  top 
combs  were  kept  over  from  last  year.  There  are  black 
bees  in  the  neighborhood. 

A  SWARM  THAT  DID  NOT  GO  WHERE  THE  SCOUTS  HAD 
BEEN  WORKING. 

One  momimr,  about  six  o'clock*  we  saw  some  bees 
working  in  a  crack  in  the  sidin?  at  the  end  of  our 
house.  They  worked  quite  bu»ily  for  a  while.  About 
eleven  o'clock  I  went  out  on  the  porch  and  found 
there  a  swarm  of  bees  circlinir  around  the  house;  so  I 
went  out,  when  they  besan  to  drift  away;  and  as  I  fol- 
lowed them  they  went  to  the  woods  and  clustered  on  a 
large  oak-tree,  and,  aftec  a  while,  they  went  into  a 
knot-hole.  It  would  seem  that  they  intended  going 
into  the  house. 

Pierceton,  Ind.,  June  25.  JACOB  Oarber. 

[The  presence  of  black  drones  among  your  yellow 
bees  could  be  explained  on  two  grounds— first  drones 
of  any  colony  are  tolerated  anywhere.  If  there  are 
black  bees  in  your  vicinity  it  would  be  perfectly  natu- 
ral to  find  black  drone-«  in  your  hives  with  yellow 
bees.  Second,  drones  from  a  queen  will  very  often 
vary  in  markings.  We  have  seen  drones  from  an 
Italian  queen  that  were  quite  dark-colored,  and  others 
from  the  same  queen  light-colored.  The  presumption 
is,  however,  that  the  black  drones  you  find  in  your 
hive  of  yellow  bees  came  from  other  colonies  in  your 
vicinity.— Ed.  J         

A  question  in  regard  to  introducing. 

If  one  should  set  an  empty  hive  in  the  place  of  a  full 
one.  taking  one  frame  of  brood  with  the  queen  on  and 
putting  it  in  the  empty  hive,  and  then  set  the  full  hive 
on  a  new  stand,  would  that  full  hive  be  an  extra  good 
place  to  introduce  a  queen?  Or  would  it  be  better  to 
move  the  old  queen  to  the  new  stand  and  introduce  the 
new  queen  on  the  old  stand?  How  long  before  intro- 
ducing should  the  change  be  made  ?  and  at  what  time 
of  the  yeai^  W.  C.  Brown. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

[As  a  general  principle,  we  may  say,  when  forming 
nuclei  for  the  purpose  of  providing  places  in  which  to 
intoduce  queens,  each  nucleus  should  be  put  on  a  new 
stand.  In  24  hours  all  the  old  flying  bees  will  have 
gone  back  to  the  old  stand.  You  may  now  with  cam- 
parative  safety  introduce  a  queen  to  the  nucleus,  be- 
cause the  young  bees  will  usually  treat  a  strange 
mother  very  kindly.  To  answer  your  question  direct- 
ly, we  may  say  that  the  plan  you  propose  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  above-stated  principle.  You  will  also 
see  that  it  would  be  wrong  practice,  to  introduce  a 
queen  to  the  hive  on  the  old  stand,  because  it  would 
have  mainly  old  bees.— Ed.] 

A  test  for  pure  itauans;  the  markings  of  the 

DRONES   OR   THE   QUEEN   NOT  A  CRITERION. 

A  neighbor  had  last  year  a  fine  colony  of  "  hybrids  " 
which  I  advised  him  to  Italianize.  He  accordingly 
sent  to  a  prominent  breeder  for  a  queen,  which  came 
in  due  season,  and  was  successfully  introduced.  The 
workers  were  beautifully  marked,  and  the  colony  win- 
tered in  fine  order;  but  when  the  drones  began  to 
make  an  appearance,  about  a  third  of  them  were  as 
black  as  any  in  a  native  colony.  The  remaining  two- 
thirds  were  as  finely  marked  as  are  the  workers.  Can 
you  put  on  your  thinking-cap  and  tell  why  this  is  so  ? 

Armstrong,  la.,  July  1.  W.  0.  ATKINSON. 

[The  test  of  pure  Italian  bees  is  not  in  the  markings 
of  the  drones  but  in  the  worked  bees.  The  drones  of  a 
pure  mother  may  vary  all  the  way  ffom  a  quite  dark 
color  to  a  light  yellow;  but  the  worker  bees  themselves 
must  be  uniformly  marked.  They  must  have  not  less 
than  three  yellow  bands;  and  while  a  fourth  or  fifth 
may  show  on  some  bees,  yet  these  extra  bands  do  not 
show  typical  Italians,  but  rather,  "sports."  In  the 
same  way  the  queen-bees  from  a  pure  mother  wUl 
vary  almost  as  much  as  the  drones.— Ed.] 

WHAT   TO   do   WITH    SECTIONS    CONTAINING  A   LARGE 
AMOUNT  OF  HONEY-DEW. 

This  year  the  bees  have  gathered  so  much  honey- 
dew  that  it  has  made  the  early  crop  of  white  honey 
nnftt  for  table  use.  We  have  about  000  sections;  and 
to  offer  it  for  sale  would  ruin  our  trade.    The  sections 


and  combs  would  be  a  valuable  item  if  I  had  them 
emptied;  but  as  I  have  been  working  for  comb  honey 
only  I  have  no  means  of  emptying  them  except  feed- 
ing back  at  the  entrance,  which  is  much  too  slow. 

Elkin,  Pa.,  July  10.  W.  A.  Stewart. 

[Wbile  you  can  extract  the  honey  out  of  the  sections 
and  melt  up  the  combs,  your  better  way  is  to  cut  the 
combs  out  of  the  seciions  and  melt  them  up.  A  cap- 
ping-melter  will  do  this  work  very  nicely,  although 
any  double  boiler  will  answer  very  well  providing  you 
know  how  to  do  the  work.  The  article  on  p.  380,  July 
1,  written  by  H.  H.  Root,  shows  the  whole  process.— 
Ed.]  

bees  do  not  injure  sound  peaches. 

The  bees  were  very  thick  on  the  peaches  of  one 
small  tree  here,  even  five  or  six  in  a  hole  in  some  of 
them.  I  picked  every  peach  that  was  bruised  or  in- 
iured  in  any  way.  Upon  visiting  the  tree  the  follow- 
ing day  the  bees  were  flying  quite  thick  among  the 
branches  of  the  tree.  By  watching  I  found  they  did 
not  trouble  the  peaches.  There  was  one  peach  that 
they  kept  crawling  over,  and  on  examining  I  found 
one  end  was  soft  but  the  sldn  was  not  broken.  It  was 
the  peach-rot  and  not  the  bees  that  injured  the  fruit 

Newburyport.  Mass.,  Feb.  15.  H.  J.  Fowle. 

[Yes,  it  has  been  proven  over  and  over  again  that 
bees  will  not  molest  sound  or  perfect  fruit  Peach- 
rot  or  insects  with  sharp  cutting  Jaws  must  attack  the 
fruit  before  the  bees  will  notice  it— Ed.] 


THE  WAHOO-TREE. 

Is  the  basswood-tree  the  true  wahoo-tree  or  not  ?  If 
not  what  is  the  difference?  I  can  not  find  the  word 
"  wahoo  "  in  Webster.  A.  M.  Hendrick. 

Silica,  Ark.,  June  28. 

[The  "  wahoo-tree,"  so  called  in  some  parts  of  the 
South,  is  another  name  for  one  of  the  basswoods— 
Tilia  heterophylla.  All  the  different  species  of  Tilia 
yield  honey.  Whether  the  Tilia  heterophylla  is  as 
good  a  honey-plant  as  the  Tilia  Americana,  we  can  not 
say— probably  not  The  last  mentioned  is  usually  the 
producer  of  the  honey  known  as  basswood  on  the 
open  market  There  are  two  or  three  other  species— 
Tilia  Europcea  and  Tilia  argentea,  very  often  called  the 
silver-leaf  basswood.  We  have  a  specimen  of  one  of 
these  growing  on  our  premises.  The  leaves  are  very 
dark  green,  tne  under  side  having  a  silvery-white  or 
grayish  look.— Ed.] 

WHY   was  the  comb   CUT   DOWN   TO  THE  MIDRIB? 

I  have  a  colony  of  bees  that  prepared  to  swarm  by 
raising  drones  and  starting  queen-cells.  I  then  placed 
an  empty  shallow  extracting-super  under  the  brood- 
nest,  which  is  an  eight-frame  Langstroth  hive  having 
a  shallow  super  almost  full  of  honey  on  top.  This  Jut- 
ting super  underneath  stopped  swarming  all  right; 
but  here  is  the  point:  The  bees  cut  all  their  combs 
down  to  the  foundation  in  the  brood-apartment  not 
working  in  the  shallow  super  below.  The  colony  has 
a  good  queen.  This  cutting  down  takes  place  as  soon 
as  brood  hatches  out  The  combs  are  old.  and  have 
no  mold  on  them,  which  may  have  caused  them  to  do 
this.  Two  weeks  later  they  are  starting  to  build  these 
combs  up  again.  May  be  some  Gleanings  readers 
can  tell  why  they  do  this. 

WHERE   DID  THE   LARViC   COME   FROM? 

Here  is  another  one:  I  formed  a  nucleus,  taking  four 
frames  out  of  a  hive  which  was  superseding  the 
queen.  On  these  four  frames  1  left  two  queen-cells, 
one  hatched,  and  I  used  the  other  cell  for  another  pur- 
pose. The  queen  was  lost  in  mating.  There  was  no 
brood  left  in  this  hive  except  what  was  capped  after 
the  queen  was  lost  I  found  eight  queen-cells  started. 
Where  did  these  eggs  or  larvs  come  from?  No  other 
larvae  or  eggs  were  in  this  hive  when  cells  were 
found. 

Portsmouth,  O.,  July  28.  A.  W.  ACKERMAN. 

[Bees  will  gnaw  comb  down  sometimes  when  filled 
with  old  pollen  or  when  they  are  spaced  too  close. 
They  will  also  do  it  under  normal  conditions  in  patches 
or  little  at  a  time,  and  rebuild;  but  under  conditions 
you  name,  when  they  tore  down  all  the  comb  to  the 
midrib,  we  are  frank  to  say  we  don't  know  what  should 
have  caused  them  to  do  it 

As  to  your  second  question,  there  are  two  ways  for 
accounting  for  the  eggs:  First,  there  might  have  been 
eggs  or  larvs  in  the  tnve  you  did  not  see;  second,  bees, 
in  a  few  cases  that  seem  well  authenticated,  have 
been  known  to  steal  an  egg  or  two  from  another  hive. 
From  what  you  say  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  cells  you  refer  to  were  supplied  by  the  last 
method.— Ed.] 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root. 


If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  acrain?— JOB  14:14. 

Man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not:  till  the  heavens  be  no 
more,  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  roused  out  of  their 
sleep.— Job  14:12. 

Dear  Friend  Root:— I  fully  expected  to  see  you  on 
your  visit  in  Florida  last  winter;  but  a  lonsr  illness, 
brought  on  by  overheating  in  fiKhtinff  forest  fires,  and 
then  catch inff  cold,  pretty  nearly  finished  me  up,  and 
even  yet  I  am  not  back  to  my  normal  condition. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  article  on  pp.  382, 
383.  on  law  enforcement.  The  breaking  down  of  all 
authority  in  our  homes  is  ffoins  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
country.  This  lawlessness  beffins  in  our  homes  with 
the  babies  before  they  are  six  months  old;  and  unless 
there  is  a  radical  chancre  we  are  doomed.  The  lynch- 
injfs  are  only  another  manifestation  of  the  same  spirit 
I  know  a  family  of  children,  britrht  as  dollars,  but 
without  discipline.  They  do  what  they  please^  and  do 
it  when  they  please  —  no  burdens,  no  responsibilities. 
The  oldest  boy  has  been  charged  with  several  of- 
fenses, but  the  parents  have  always  shielded  him,  and 
recently  he  was  indicted  for  breakinff  into  a  store. 
They  came  to  me  to  shelter  him  from  the  officers.  I 
said  to  them,  "  I  can  not  make  myself  a  party  to  any 
such  thing.  Go  like  a  man.  If  you  are  (Tuilty.  take 
your  punishment  like  a  man.  and  then  be  a  man  the 
rest  of  your  days."  But  the  father  advised  different- 
ly, and  now  the  boy  is  a  fusritive;  and  unless  he  turns 
a  new  leaf  he  will  end  in  prison.  But  the  parents  re- 
sent any  suggestion  that  the  children  ought  to  be  at 
work,  and  busy,  and  so  it  goes.  I  tell  you,  after  man 
sinned  God  knew  what  was  best  for  him,  and  put  him 
to  work;  and  no  greater  curse  can  befall  a  boy  or  girl 
than  to  be  left  without  knowing  how  to  do  good  hon- 
est sweating. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  expression  on  p. 
183— "  Our  fathers  and  mothers  are  dead  and  gone," 
and  the  rest  of  the  paragraph.  I  am  sure  your  feel- 
ings can  not  be  trusted  when  you  teach  that  the  dead 
are  watching,  and  interested  in  our  labors,  for  God 
says,  "His  breath  goeth  forth,  he  retumeth  to  the 
earth:  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish."— Psalm 
146 : 4.  "  For  the  living  know  that  they  shall  die;  but 
the  dead  know  not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any 
more  a  reward,  for  the  memory  of  them  is  forgotten  ; 
also  their  love  and  their  hatred  and  their  envy  are 
now  perished,  neither  have  they  any  more  a  portion 
for  ever  in  any  thing  that  is  done  under  the  sun."— 
ECCLESIASTES  9:6,  6.  "  For  in  death  there  is  no  re- 
membrance of  thee;  in  the  grave,  who  shall  give  thee 
thanks?"— Psalm  6:6.  "  His  sons  come  to  honor,  and 
he  knoweth  it  not:  and  they  are  brought  low,  but  he 
perceiveth  it  not  of  them.  "--Job  14 :  21.  So  it  can  not 
be  possible  that  our  dead  friends  are  interested  in 
what  we  are  doing.  The  doctrine  of  natural  immor- 
tality was  taught  by  the  enemy  when  he  said,  "  Thou 
Shalt  not  surely  die;"  and  this  falsehood  of  Satan  has 
been  the  basis  of  every  false  religion  from  that  day  to 
this;  and  now  in  the  closing  scenes  of  this  world's  his- 
tory, when  Satan  will  appear  as  an  angel  of  light,  and 
do  many  wonderful  miracles,  every  soul  not  anchored 
on  the  word  of  God  will  be  swept  from  its  feet  "  God 
only  hath  immortality  "  —  see  I.  Timothy  6:14—16;  and 
wc  who  are  faithful  will  receive  it  at  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ,  and  we  obtain  it  by  faith  in  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ;  and  faith  is  to  believe  God's  word, 
not  Satan's  falsehoods. 

Pardon  me  for  thus  criticising:  but  I  want  to  see  you 
on  ground  that  you  can  maintain,  and  that  is  the  Bi- 
ble—the  word.  It  is  truth;  and  truth  sanctifies,  not 
error.  I  read  your  articles  with  great  interest  You 
reach  a  vast  audience,  and  I  want  your  teachings  to 
be  sound  to  the  core. 
Bowling  Green,  Fla.,  June  30.  IRVING  KECK. 

Many  thanks,  my  old  friend,  for  your 
strong  endorsement  of  my  plea  for  a  better 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  our  land.  It  does 
me  a  lot  of  good  to  see  that  you  and  I  agree 
so  fully,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  throughout  our  land  but  the  en- 
forcement of  it  in  the  home,  with  the  child 
as  soon  as  it  is  bom.  Now,  it  may  not  be 
worth  while  for  us  to  spend  much  time  in 
regard  to  what  shall  take  place  with  us  be- 


tween death  and  the  day  of  resurrection,  yet 
I  think  a  brief  and  friendly  discussion  of  me 
matter  will  do  us  both  good. 

There  are  certain  things  in  the  scriptures 
that  God  seems  pleased  to  reveal  very  fully 
and  explicitly.  There  are  other  things  that 
do  not  seem  so  clear,  and  upon  which  God- 
fearing people  do  not  seem  to  agree;  but^ 
aside  from  the  testimony  of  the  scriptures, 
the  great  Father  seems  to  have  implanted 
certain  impressions  within  us  that  operate 
like  instinct.  As  an  illustration,  it  seems  to 
be  made  clear  and  plain  to  at  least  most  of 
us,  when  we  reach  maturity,  that  we  should 
get  married  and  have  a  family.  And  tiiis 
mith  seems  to  be  plain  and  clear  to  those 
who  have  never  seen,  the  Bible'and  do  not 
know  that  there  is  one.  There  are  other 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  seem  to  be 
imprinted  on  the  whole  hitman  family — per- 
haps not  so  plainly  on  some  as  on  others. 
Without  any  teaching  from  the  Bible  or 
Christianity,  every  human  being  who  reach- 
es man's  estate  feels  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  his  wife  and  children.  He  knows 
what  is  manly  and  honest  and  true.  Some 
of  these  imijressions,  that  are  really  a  part  of 
our  very  being,  do  not  all  come  to  us  until 
late  in  life.  I  am  conscious  of  feeling  im- 
pressions, as  I  approach  three  score  and  ten, 
that  I  never  had  before.  I  believe  my  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  certain  things,  say  those 
concerning  the  welfare  of  our  nation  or  State, 
is  better  than  ever  before  in  my  life.  A  man 
of  mature  years  generally  knows  what  to  do 
in  case  of  an  emergency  better  than  a  young- 
er one.  I  hope  my  younger  friends  will  not 
take  exception  to  this  statement.  When  I 
was  a  child  I  was  very  bashful.  I  was  afraid 
to  approach  strangers;  and  for  several  years, 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  I  lacked  courage. 
I  was  afraid  of  deaui;  but  when  I  became  a 
Christian,  and  recognized  that  every  thing  is 
in  God's  hands,  it  gave  me  more  courage; 
but  not  till  recent  years  have  I  been  able  to 
look  coolly  and  calmly  on  death. 

It  was  my  task,  not  many  years  ago,  to  in- 
form an  older  brother  of  mine  that  he  had 
only  a  few  years  and  perhaps  only  a  few 
months  to  hve.  The  doctor  asked  me  if  I 
thought  it  would  frighten  him  \o  tell  him  the 
truth.  I  told  the  doctor  I  thought  not;  and 
when  I  explained  the  matter  to  that  brother 
he  said,  as  I  rather  expected  he  would,  and 


to  tatke  things  coolly  and  quietly  in  his  old 
age. 

Men  of  education  and  culture,  men  of 
broad  experience  in  the  affairs  of  tiie  worid, 
ought  to  nave  good  judgment  Their  opin- 
ions ought  to  be  worth  something. 

Now,  I  have  sometimes  thought  I  should 
like  to  be  present  at  a  convention  or  con- 
gress of  the  best  and  broadest  minds  that 
Biis  world  affords.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
frank  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  what  becomes  of  our  mends,  or, 
to  come  closer  stiU,  what  becomes  of  us  after 
death.    My  impression  is  that  instinct  ought 
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to  tell  us  a  little  something  about  it.  But 
perhaps  I  am  mistaken.  It  seems  that  God 
nas  not  seen  fit  to  reveal  very  much  through 
his  sacred  word  as  to  what  happens  just  after 
death;  and  it  may  be  that  in  like  manner  he 
has  not  seen  fit  to  reveal  through  instinct 
what  happens  or  becomes  of  us  when  this 
form  of  me  is  ended.  On  page  183,  to  which 
friend  Keck  refers,  I  suggested  that  our 
fathers  and  mothers  are  probably  looking 
down  from  their  heavenly  home  and  wit- 
nessing our  stumbling,  troubles,  and  tri- 
umphs nere  in  this  world  of  ours. 

In  regard  to  the  quotation  from  Psalms,  I 
had  always  understood  it  to  mean  that  our 
worldly  thoughts  and  aspirations  perish  with 
this  body  of  flesh. 

In  regard  to  the  one  from  Ecclesiastes, 
perhaps  I  am  not  exactly  orthodox  right 
here,  out  I  think  I  shall  have  to  confess  that 
I  have  never  considered  Solomon  ("the 
wisest  of  men"),  especially  in  Ecclesiastes^ 
as  very  good  authority.  In  fact,  it  com- 
mences by  saying,  "all  is  vanity."  Well,  I 
am  not  surprised.  Any  man  with  a  thousand 
wives,  and  every  thing  else  that  money  can 
buy,  would  be  very  likely  to  get  soured  on 
the  world  sooner  or  later.  Where  he  says, 
"Neither  have  they  any  more  a  portion  for 
ever  in  any  thing  that  is  done  under  the 
sun,"  I  have  always  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that 
Solomon  was  not  very  good  authority. 

The  next  quotation  from  the  Psalms,  I 
should  understand  as  reminding  us  that  the 
time  to  remember  and  give  God  thanks  is  be- 
fore we  come  down  to  sickness  and  death. 

The  quotation  from  Job  I  shoflld  under- 
stand much  in  the  same  way.  In  the  second 
one  of  our  texts,  although  I  have  given  it  a 
place,  I  would  again  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting that  Job  was  mistaken.  In  the  38tn 
chapter  the  Lord  replies  to  him  in  a  way  that 
seems  to  me  was  a  reproof.  He  says,  "Who 
is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  with- 
out knowledge?"  Again,  in  the  same  chap- 
ter, verse  17,  the  Lord  says,  "  Have  the  gates 
of  death  been  opened  unto  thee?  or  hast 
thou  seen  the  door  of  the  shadow  of  death?  "  * 
Perhaps  I  might  say  to  friend  Keck  and  oth- 
ers, that,  since  I  have  expressed  some  views 
on  this  subject,  a  great  deal  of  literature  has 
been  sent  to  me.  I  have  spent  considerable 
time  in  examining  it— more  especially  the 
way  in  which  this  very  thing  is  thrown  at  us 
by  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  I  do  not 
and  never  did  believe  in  everlasting  torture 
by  fire  and  brimstone  or  some  other  agency. 
While  I  confess  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
are  in  this  respect  by  no  means  clear  to  me, 
I  am  abundantly  satisfied  that  the  patriarch 

•Friend  K.,  in  retfard  to  your  closini; quotation  from 
Timothy,  perhaps  some  of  our  D.  D.'s,  if  they  see  my 
answer,  will  think  I  am  floundennf?  in  deep  water;  and 
if  yoQ  will  excuse  me  I  sugrsrest  that  may  be  both  of  us 
are  in  the  same  boat  Now,  Paul,  in  that  12th  verse  of 
that  same  chapter,  enjoins  Timothy  to  "lay  hold  on 
eternal  life."  I  have  supposed  "eternal  life"  there 
means  immortality:  and  in  the  16th  verse,  where  it 
reads.  "God  only  nath  immortality,"  you  do  not  «ive 
the  whole  of  it  The  rest  of  the  sentence  in  connection 
with  this  would  imply  to  me  that  God  only  has  that 
hlffher  form  of  immortality  "which  no  man  can  ap- 
proach unto." 


Abraham  was  correct  when  he  asked, "Shall 
not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?'* 
When  Jesus  said  to  the  thief  on  the  cross, 
"This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise, " 
I  can  see  no  reason,  even  after  I  have  read 
pages  of  explanation,  for  understanding  it 
in  any  other  way  than  that  Jesus  meant  fliat 
that  very  day  (perhaps  before  the  sun  went 
down)  he  would  be  with  the  thief  in  para- 
dise. It  has  been  explained  to  me  several 
times  that  paradise  does  not  mean  heaven. 
To  this  I  reply,  that  if  it  shall  ever  be  my 
privilege  to  be  with  him  who  said  to  the 
winds  and  the  wavesy  "Peace,  be  still,"  that 
will  be  heaven  for  me.  In  the  old  Gospel 
Hymns  there  is  a  hymn,  13,  that  was  a  great 
favorite  with  my  old  father  before  he  died, 
and  I  want  to  quote  here  the  first  and  last 
verses: 

I  know  not  the  hour  when  my  Lord  will  come 

To  take  me  away  to  his  own  dear  home: 

But  I  know  that  his  presence  will  li$;htenthe  gloom. 

And  that  will  be  (flory  for  me. 

I  know  not  the  form  of  my  mansion  fair, 

I  know  not  the  name  that  I  then  shall  bear: 

But  I  know  that  my  Savior  will  welcome  me  there, 

And  that  will  be  heaven  for  me. 

And  the  concluding  chorus,  it  seems  to  me, 
sums  it  up  better  than  human  language  has 
ever  done  before.  In  fact,  this  hymn,  with 
the  chorus,  is  one  that  I  have  often  sung 
over  and  over  again  when  off  by  myself: 

And  that  will  be  heaven  for  me, 
Oh!  that  will  be  heaven  for  me: 
But  I  know  that  my  Savior  will  welcome  me  there, 
And  that  will  be  heaven  for  me. 

When  I  say  this  I  have  no  quarrel  or  con- 
troversy with  anybody  who  understands  it 
otherwise.  Let  me  digress  a  little  right 
here. 

Not  very  long  ago  I  was  told  that  many 
theologians  of  tne  present  day  consider  the 
book  of  Genesis  as  only  an  allegory  or  para- 
ble, and  that  quite  a  good  many  of  the  nigh- 
er  critics  now  take  the  ground  that  no  such 
persons  as  Adam  and  Eve  ever  lived,  and 
that  the  Bible  did  not  intend  us  to  take  it  as 
a  fact.  I  have  heard  sermons  that  seemed 
to  drift  that  way;  but  when  it  comes  to  sug- 
gestinjg  that  no  such  person  as  Abraham 
ever  lived,  I  feel  like  getting  up  and  leaving 
the  crowd  that  wastes  the  precious  moments 
(say  at  the  Sunday-school)  in  any  such  un- 
profitable discussion.  Years  ago  I  sought 
in  vain  for  comfort  and  rest  in  reading  infi- 
del books;  but  no  peace  or  happiness  came 
to  my  soul  until  I  read  and  accepted  the 
Bible  as  God's  word.  In  considering  this 
matter  I  think  of  the  couplet  from  the  pen 
of  good  old  Dr.  Watts: 

Is  this  vile  world  a  friend  to  grace 
To  lead  me  on  to  God? 

And  I  would  class  all  such  discussions  as 
belonging  to  the  "  vile  world  "  that  the  poet 
had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  those  words. 
The  suggestion  that  the  Bible,  or  any  part 
of  it,  is  not  true,  or  is  a  piece  of  fiction,  would 
never  "lead  me  on  to  God."  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve it  would  ever  lead  anybody  else  "on 
to  God." 

Now,  after  this  digression  let  me  say  that 
I  prefer  to  believe  Jesus  did  stand  in  para- 
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disc  with  the  penitent  thief  on  that  very 
day,  just  as  the  New  Testament  states  it. 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  moment  the 
opinions  of  the  great  men  of  the  present 
day,  say  the  great  missionaries.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  intimately  acquaintea 
with  Dr.  Ament,  the  great  Chinese  mission- 
ary mentioned  on  page  23  of  our  previous 
issue.  Mr.  Ament  was  for  several  years  the 
pastor  of  our  church  here  in  Medina.  I  have 
had  long  confidential  talks  with  him.  After 
his  great  work  in  China  and  his  return  to 
America  I  had  confidential  talks  with  him 
again.  I  know  what  his  opinion  was,  at 
least  in  outline,  of  the  future  after  death. 
By  the  way,  I  think  I  have  read  in  some  of 
the  magazmes  that  Dr.  Ament  did  more  to 
bring  heathen  China  out  of  the  darkness  of 
heathenism  into  the  liffht  of  the  present-day 
civilization  than  any  other  man.  Dr.  Ament 
is  dead  and  gone.  A  little  pamphlet,  **In 
Memoriam  or  William  Scott  Ament"  has 
just  been  printed,  and  I  wish  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  three  celebrated  divines  who 
wrote  articles  for  that  book. 

In  closinff  I  have  the  sense  of  failure  to  express  the 
significance  of  Dr.  Ament's  work  and  character.  I 
have  asked  others  to  supplement  my  words;  but  I  wish 
to  say  for  myself  that,  with  the  passing  of  this  friend 
to  the  other  side.  I  have  lost  the  precious  consolation 
of  a  true  earthly  friend  in  time  of  despondency.  I 
have  lost  a  hisrh  note  in  the  call  to  noble  living.  I 
have  lost  a  crreat  inspiration  to  hard  work  and  sacri- 
fice for  the  Master.  Lost  these,  did  I  say?  Nay:  they 
are  only  removed  from  sense— idealized,  spiritualized 
—for  our  friend  has  but  crossed  a  wider  sea  than  the 
Pacific;  and  as  he  entered  the  further  Golden  Gate  the 
breath  of  the  eternal  mominir  on  his  bewildered  brow 
has  cleared  the  clouds  that  lowered  *over  his  mental 
life.  When  he  left  us  he  scarcely  recosmized  his  clos- 
est friends;  yet  we  believe  that  now  in  the  radiant 
lifrht  of  eternity,  with  clear  vision  and  sympathy  una- 
bated, he  looks  on  us  with  the  same  kindly  loviniir  in- 
terest as  of  old,  and  that  he  also  sees  and  knows  the 
loved  Master  for  whom  he  wrouarht  so  Innsr  and  faith- 
fully —  yea.  and  for  whom  he  loni?ed.  Let  us  rejoice 
with  him  that  the  lonirinff  is  now  satisfied,  and  that  his 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.— Rev.  G.  D.  Wilder. 

It  seems  to  me  standiniir  here  that  he  should  yet  be  in 
our  midst,  a  man  in  the  very  prime  of  life;  a  man  who 
had  the  knowledge  not  only  of  the  written  but  also  of 
the  spoken  Chinese  lantniacre.  We  believe  that  he  is  do- 
ing higher  work  now,  and  in  due  time  the  reason  of  his 
removal  will  be  made  plain  to  us.  And  althoutrh  the 
church  below  seems  to  have  been  weakened  by  part- 
ing with  one  of  its  ministers,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  not  weakened  thereby,  but  strenjrthened.— Rev.  J. 
Wherry,  D.D. 

We  have  prayed  that  his  life  might  be  spared  for  fu- 
ture service  in  the  work  that  had  consumed  the  heart 
and  stren&rth  of  his  mature  manhood.  He  does  not  re- 
turn, for  the  loving  Father  has  plans  that  reach  beyond 
our  narrow  vision.  His  work  is  not  ended.  His  serv- 
ice has  only  been  transferred  to  another  field,  to  be 
continued  without  pain,  fatigue,  or  misunderstanding. 
With  a  broader  vision  and  boundless  horizon  his 
strong  personality  will  ever  have  unlimited  scope  for 
activity.— Rev.  H.  H.  Lowrv,  D.D. 

In  the  second  one  I  have  put  a  sentence 
in  italic,  as  follows:  "  I  believe  he  is  doing 
higher  work  now,  and  in  due  time  the  rea- 
son of  his  removal  will  bemade  plain  to  us.'* 
The  word  "  now  '*  would  refer  to  1909.  The 
writer.  Dr.  Wherry,  evidently  believes  that 
the  activity,  at  least  of  CTeat  reformers,  does 
not  end  with  death, and  I  believe  most  ortho- 
dox teachers  accept  this  as  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible.  During  the  life  I  have  lived,  I 
have  seen  many  busy  good  men  called  off 
suddenly.  I  have  known  those  who  have 
made  great  progress  .n  rts  and  sciences 


and  inventions  of  the  world.  Some  of  them 
have  marked  {peculiarities.  I  recall  to  mind 
vividly  one  friend  who  was  very  emphatic 
and  abrupt.  He  was  a  pusher— yes,  a  vehe- 
ment pusher — ^and  he  accomplished  a  lot  of 
things  that  would  never  have  been  done  at 
all  if  he  had  not  done  them.  This  vehement 
man  had  several  clashes  with  other  woricers 
here  in  our  factory,  and  I  frequently  had  to 
interpose.  One  night  something  had  brok- 
en down  that  would  prevent  us  from  start- 
ing on  time  in  the  morning.  This  friend 
was  in  poor  health,  but  I  found  him  awav 
back  in  the  lower  basement  repairing  a  pul- 
ley. He  was  not  only  in  poor  health,  out 
well  along  in  years.  I  asked  him  if  some 
younger  man  could  not  do  that  fatiguing  and 
difficult  work.  He  said  he  supposed  he 
could,  but  nobody  else  wanted  to  do  it  I 
inquired  about  his  health,  and  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  feel  very  tired  in  working  so  late. 
He  replied  something  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Root,  I  do  feel  pretty  tired;  and  I  am 
subject  to  a  heart  trouble  that  may  take  nfe 
off  any  minute.  But  while  God  lets  me  live 
I  do  not  propose  to  shirk  responsibility." 

I  do  not  think  his  work  that  night  did  him 
any  particular  harm,  but  in  less  than  one 
year  he  was  suddenly  taken  away.  For 
quite  a  time  I  missed  his  positive,  vehement, 
and  sometimes  aggressive  ways,  and  I  asked 
myself  the  question  if  it  was  really  true  that 
this  man  with  his  peculiar,  vehement,  posi- 
tive, assertive  temperament  was  suddenly 
"cutoff,**  or  **  snuffed  out,**  as  somebody 
has  expressed  it;  and  I  decided,  perhaps 
with  that  sort  of  instinct  that  God  has  im- 
planted in  us  all  more  or  less,  that  it  did  not 
seem  reasonable  or  true  that  my  friend  Gove 
had  been  brought  to  an  abrupt  stop. 

Let  us  consider  the  man  Edison  for  an  il- 
lustration.* I  have  followed  him  from  his 
childhood.  He  has  done  an  immense  service 
to  the  world.  He  will  probably  die  before  a 
great  while — ^at  least  if  ne  keeps  on  working 
as  he  has  been  doing  all  his  life.  Now,  is  it 
reasonable  to  think  that  his  researches  end 
with  the  termination  of  his  life  here?  Edi- 
son has.  by  his  indefatigable  labor,  opened 
up  to  the  whole  wide  world  new  ana  pre- 
viously undiscovered  territory  in  the  realm 
of  science.  He  has  pushed  out  into  God*s 
domain  where  no  other  man  has  trod,and  he 
has  opened  up  to  the  world  the  fact  that 
there  are  5ft7/ unexplored  regions  in  the  lines 
of  science  and  electricity  that  nobody  ever 

*  Edison  has  (riven  the  whole  wide  world  a  arllmpse 
behind  the  curtain  of  nature.  We  stand  appalled  as 
we  look  into  the  view  be  has  opened  up.  Years  aso, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  we  had  "  infidels.*'  as  we  used  to 
call  them,  who  claimed  that  there  is  no  Qod.  and.  fur- 
ther, that  there  is  no  need  of  one.  But  such  men  have, 
thank  God,  dropped  out  of  siffht.  We  do  not  see  them 
now  nor  hear  of  them.  All  mankind,  at  the  present 
time,  seem  to  ain'ee  that  there  is  some  srreat  personali- 
ty who  knows  all  about  these  hidden  forces  that  man- 
kind is  just  now  explorinsr  and  opening  up;  and  the 
question  comes  up  acrain  and  aarain,  "  Shall  we,  some 
time  in  the  future,  sret  a  srlimpse  of  the  domain  that  is 
now  hidden  by  the  confines  of  human  life?  "  Is  it  in 
God's  plan  to  set  us  free  and  (five  us  a  knowledge  and 
comprehension  that  we  may  know  him  and  his  miirh^ 
works?  Paul  savs  in  the  13th  chapter  of  I.  Corinthi- 
ans, 12th  verse.  For  now  we  see  in  a  mirror,  darkly ; 
but  then  face  to  face." 
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dreamed  of  until  he  came  into  the  world. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  here  that  friend  Keck 
teaches  annihilation  for  such  men;  but  if  I 
understand  him  he  seems  to  intimate  that 
we  shall  be  cut  off,  or  remain  quiescent,  for 
at  least  a  period,  from  our  activities  when 
we  are  called  away. 

Now,  dear  friends,  in  what  I  have  said, 
God  knows  I  have  not  been  trying  to  push 
my  ideas  in  the  place  of  some  others.  I 
have  just  been  telling  you  or  suggesting  to 
you  how  it  seems  to  me.  Just  recently  Ihe 
editor  of  the  American  Issue,  Dr.  J.  C.  Jack- 
son, has  been  cut  off  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  work  of  pushing  the  Anti-saloon 
League  and  local  option.  When  his  health 
was  failing,  and  I  believe  not  manv  days  be- 
fore he  died-  he  gave  utterance  to  the  fol- 
lowing, and  I  do  not  know  of  any  thing  else 
to  commend  to  you  in  closing  better  than 
this: 

On  sevenl  occasions,  when  speakintr  to  the  writer 
oonceminir  his  belief  in  immortality,  in  discussing 
two  different  ideas  of  the  future  life,  one  of  which  he 
felt  sure  would  prove  to  be  correct,  he  repeatedly  said 
in  substance:  Whatever  form  life  after  death  may 
assume.  I  am  content  Back  of  it  all!  believe  there  is 
a  irreat  infinite  benevolence,  and  that  is  suflRcient  to 
my  mind  to  guarantee  that  whatever  comes  after  death 
is  best  and  riffht"  He  had  no  fear  of  death  or  the 
irreat  beyond.  There  were  many  questions  and  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  mystery  of  life  beyond  the 
srave  which  his  ffreat  mind  could  not  solve  to  his  sat- 
isfaction; but  he  was  too  honest  to  profess  any  convic- 
tion which  he  did  not  fuUy  have,  and  time  and  aarain 
he  declared  that  such  questions  were,  after  all.  of  least 
importance,  while  the  problems  of  life  and  the  pres- 
ent are  of  vital  and  supreme  coDcem. 

Just  a  word  about  the  suicides  that  are 
getting  to  be  more  and  more  frequent.  God 
forbid  that  we,  especially  the  Christian 
world,  should  say  any  thing  or  do  any  thing 
to  encourage  this  terrible  epidemic.  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  (and  I  have 
talked  most  earnestly  with  some  who  were 
contemplating  suicide)  it  has  been  resorted 
to  by  those  who  believe  that  death  ends 
all.  They  take  their  own  lives  with  the  idea 
in  mind  that  they  can  thus  in  a  moment  dis- 
charge every  form  of  debt  and  obligation 
both  to  God  and  man.  Any  teaching  that 
would  encourage  a  man  to  kill  his  wife  and 
children,  and  then  commit  suicide,  comes 
from  Satan  and  not  from  God. 

We  can  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  Bible,  in  instinct, 
reason,  or  common  sense  that  would  en- 
courage self-destruction.  It  certainly  can 
not  take  a  criminal  (for  a  crime  it  is,  and  a 
most  terrible  one  too)  into  the  presence  of 
Jesus  or  to  paradise  or  to  heaven.  I  should 
say  it  takes  him  direct  to  the  arms  of  the 
evu  one  who  has,  since  the  beginning,  been 
working  for  the  destruction  of  mankind. 
The  suicide  goes  with  him  to  his  abode;  and 
that  abode  I  need  not  name. 


*•  BACKWARD,    TURN   BACKWARD  "—-A  SINGU- 
LAR COINCIDENCE. 

About  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Huber's  girl 
baby  I  came  across  the  poem  called  •*  Back- 
ward, Turn  Backward,  0 Time,  in  thy  Flight." 
I  began  to  inquire  among  my  friends  in  re- 


gard to  the  author.  Meanwhile  somebody 
had  made  the  baby's  mother  a  present  of  a 
book  entitled  "A  Mother's  Year."  In  this 
book  are  selections  of  poetay  for  .every  day 
in  the  year.  On  turning  to  page  102  we  find 
the  birthday  ]x>em  for  June  2Q  (the  very  day 
** Miss  Katharine"  was  born)  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

Backward,  turn  backward,  0  time  In  thy  ttiffht; 
Make  me  a  child  asrain  Just  for  to-niffht 
Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore— 


Take  me  a^ain  to  your  heart  as  of  yore. 
Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care; 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair; 


Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keei>— 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep. 

The  advocates  of  telepathy  might  claim 
this  for  an  illustration;  but  it  strains  one's 
imagination  somewhat  to  suggest  that  the 
verse  was  impressed  on  my  mind,  even  be- 
fore the  little  lady's  birth  or  before  she  had, 
in  fact,  selected  the  particular  day  on  which 
to  come  to  "Rootville."  The  proverb, 
**  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  oefore, " 
might  hUp  us  out  a  little. 


DR.  MILLER'S  LETTER  TO   MISS  KATHERINE  EVA  ROOT. 

My  dear  Miss  Katherine.—l  have  Just  heard  of  your 
arrival  at  Medina,  and  hasten  to  write  you.  I  didn't 
write  you  at  your  former  address,  as  I  didn't  feel  sure 
that  the  postoffice  regulations  in  heaven  would  admit 
letters  from  a  place  so  far  away  as  Marensro.  I'm  fflad 
you've  come  to  so  nice  a  place.  I  must  say  you  have 
shown  excellent  taste  in  your  selection  of  parents;  for. 
let  me  tell  you.  there  are  parents  and  parents. 

Now  I  want  to  advise  you  confidentially  to  use  every 
speck  of  influence  you  have  to  tret  your  father  to 
chancre  his  morose  manner.  I  know  that  your  smiles 
are  very  compelling,  and  it  would  be  a  firreal  thine  if 
you  could  set  the  old  man  to  smile  once  in  a  while. 
He's  not  really  bad  at  heart  -  He's  only  ffot  into  a 
fflum  sort  of  way. 

Say,  have  you  met  A.  I.  Root?    He's  a  caution.    Prob-  ^ 
ably  about  the  first  thintr  he  does  will  be  to  try  to  set 
you  to  sisrn  a  pledge  never  to  smoke  cisarettes.    Don't 
you  do  it  unless  he  irives  you  a  smoker.    May  be  if  you 
hold  off  a  little  he  may  do  still  better. 

Have  they  put  you  on  the  lean-meat  diet?  or  does  A. 
L  want  you  to  eat  apples?  Don't  swallow  the  seeds 
whole. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  new  style  of  feminine 
headsrear?  Isn't  it  the  limit?  I've  a  whole  lot  more  of 
news  to  tell  you,  but  I  must  stop  and  write  Straws. 

Brins  the  old  folks  with  you  and  come  and  see  us. 
Yours  as  ever. 

Marenffo.  111.,  July  17.  C.  C.  MILLER. 


Poultry 
Department 


By  a.  I.  Root. 


POULTRY  SECRETS,  ETC.— $500  FROM  12  HENS 
IN  ONE  YEAR. 

One  of  our  subscribers  has  mailed  us  a 
poultry-book  having  on  the  front  cover  the 
follow mg  legend: 

PLANS.  GUIDES,  ETC.,  TO  REALIZE  1600  YEARLY. 

WITH  12  HENS 

BY  UnUZINQ  HORSE  OR  MULE'S  STABLE  MANURE; 

ALSO  MAKING  HENS  SIT  SIX  DAYS  INSTEAD 

OF  TWENTY-ONE. 

A.  Corbett,  Inventor. 
ProfeMor  of  Gallino  Culture  Bclence.  of  Chicago.  HI. 

roRTT-KIVa  MBPAUH,  ETC.,  AWAHUBD. 

I'KICE  ti-OO. 
CUPPLES  A  LEON    .*  .*  .*  PUBUSHERS  .*  .*  .*  NEW 
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The  title  of  the  book  took  hold  of  me  at 
once,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  look  at 
the  title-page  and  see  when  it  was  printed. 
There  was  no  date  anywhere — not  even  to 
the  preface,  and  I  believe  I  have  scanned 
every  one  of  the  172  pages.  But,  strange  to 
tell,  the  pages  in  the  book  are  not  numbered. 
A  consioerable  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  tes- 
timonials from  some  thirty  or  forty  well- 
known  agricultural  papers,  or  papers  that 
were  well  known  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
I  suppose  the  author  did  get  45  medals  from 
as  many  different  agricultural  societies  (for 
his  **  discovery'*  (?)  )  in  times  past;  but 
when  that  was,  nobody  can  tell.  I  wrote  the 
lady  who  sent  me  the  book,  asking  her 
where  it  was  advertised  at  $2.00  a  copy.  She 
said  she  saw  it  in  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.'s 
catalog,  but  she  said  the  price  was  only  25 
cents.  Well,  if  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
are  selling  a  book  that  is  perhaps  40  years 
old  and  letting  people  suppose  it  is  a  modem 
work,  I  do  not  think  we  should  censure  them 
very  much  while  they  charge  only  25  cents 
for  it.  I  think  I  can  remember  the  time 
when  this  Corbett  did  make  quite  a  sensa- 
tion by  hatching  chickens  under  a  pile,  of 
manure.  arouncTat  different  fairs  or  poultry 
conventions. 

For  some  time  I  have  had  in  mind  some 
plan  by  which  sitting  hens  might  be  utilized. 
Not  very  far  from  my  own  poultry-yard  I 
went  into  one  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  and 
found  three  or  four  sitting  hens  **  holding 
the  fort,"  on  different  nests.  When  I  re- 
monstrated because  these  hens  were  not 
promptly  shut  up  to  break  them  of  the  habit, 
a  young  hopeful  disclosed  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  doing  that  way  almost  all  summer. 
Every  night  when  they  gathered  the  eggs 
the  sitting  hens  were  pushed  out  of  the  way, 
and  allowed  to  go  rignt  back  and  sit  on  the 
nest  all  night,  and  so  on.  And  that  remind- 
ed me  that,  when  I  was  in  Northern  Michi- 
gan, I  saw  a  statement  in  a  paper  about  how 
much  money  a  bee-keeper's  wife  had  receiv- 
ed during  the  winter  from  a  small  flock  of 
hens.  I  paid  them  a  visit  and  stayed  there 
over  nignt.  In  the  morning  I  asked  per- 
mission to  review  the  poultry-houses,  and 
found  out  incidentally  that  they,  too,  were 
kllowing  sitting  hens  to  occupy  the  nests 
week  after  week,  and  perhaps  month  after 
month,  because  nobody  had  time  to  shut 
them  up  and  look  after  them;  and  my  im- 
pression is  that  thousands  of  dollars  are  wast- 
ed every  year  in  the  United  States  by  letting 
hens  sit,  you  might  say,  pretty  much  all 
summer,  without  natch ing  any  chickens  or 
doing  anybody  any  good. 

How  can  we  break  up  a  sitting  hen,  and 
get  her  to  laying  on  short  notice?  This 
$2.00  book  that  sells  for  25  cents  has  one  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  Put  your  eggs  into  a 
manure  incubator  or  any  other  kind  of  in- 
cubator, for  that  matter;  and  when  they  are 
{)retty  nearly  ready  to  hatch,  say  six  days  or 
ess  before  hatching,  give  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  them  to  one  of  these  tenacious,  persistent 
sitters.  It  will  do  the  business,  for  I  have 
tried  it.    Some  of  you  may  remember  that  I 


gave  an  incubatorful  of  chickens  to  a  hen 
that  had  been  wanting  to  sit  only  about  one 
day.  She  cared  for  me  chickens  all  right, 
and  lost  scarcely  one  of  them.  Now,  this  is 
one  way  of  getting  a  sitting  hen  into  the 
harness  and  doing  something;  and  if  you 
happen  to  have  a  sitting  hen  on  hand  you 
can  make  her  take  the  place  of  a  brooder — 
that  is^  in  the  summer  time  or  in  a  warm 
climate. 

There  are  several  other  valuable  and  in- 
teresting points  in  this  $2.00  book  that  sells 
for  25  cents;  and  I  do  not  know  but  it  will 
pay  you  to  send  25  cents  to  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  and  get  it.  It  seems  a  little 
funny  that  a  book  that  made  such  a  great 
stir  in  the  world  years  ago  has  dropped  out 
of  sight  entirely,  and  nobody  seems  to  know 
any  ming  about  it  now.  I  wonder  if  some 
of  the  great  secrets  and  systems  of  the  pres- 
ent day  may  not  be  lost  and  forgotten  in  a 
short  time. 

By  the  way,  friends,  a  lot  of  these  poultry 
secrets  have  no  date  on  them.  Yes,  many 
of  the  catalogs  of  poultrymen  are  without 
date.  In  our  own  printing-office  I  have  re- 
peatedly declared  that  every  thing  that 
comes  off  from  our  presses  must  have  some 
date  to  tell  when  it  was  written  and  printed. 
The  great  throng  of  humanity  that  is  now 
**  wanting  to  know  "  has  a  good  honest  right 
to  demand  when  and  where  such  wondemil 
things  were  studied  out  and  given  to  the 
world — especially  the  when.  Who  wants  to 
waste  time  on  some  document  without  know- 
ing whether  it  is  one  year  old  or  forty? 

The  way  in  which  you  get  $500  for  the 
product  of  twelve-hens  is  to  set  every  egg, 
as  fast  as  laid,  in  the  stable-manure  incuba- 
tor. If  the  twelve  hens  lay,  say,  150  eggs 
apiece,  and  you  have  good  luck  with  your 
stable-manure  hatcher,  you  ought  to  have 
about  1200  chickens  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
And  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
$500  for  them,  even  if  you  rear  only  common 
stock.  But  I  think  one  of  our  moaern  incu- 
bators would  be  found  a  much  better  invest- 
ment than  the  manure-pile  arrangement. 
When  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  remember 
getting  a  book  out  of  our  Sunday-school  li- 
brary that  told  about  hatching  chickens  suc- 
cessfully with  the  heat  of  fermenting  ma- 
nure; so  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  can 
be  done.  But  practical  demonstration  has 
shown  that  the  amount  of  supervision  re- 
auired  is  very  much  more  than  is  needed  with 
the  modem  incubator. 

how  to  tell  whether  eggs  are  going  to 
hatch;  see  page  450  of  our  last  issue. 
I  have  lost  a  good  many  chickens  myself, 
and  I  suppose  others  have  lost  thousands,by 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  eggs  were  not 
good  on  the  22d  or  23d  day  of  incubation.  I 
read  of  a  man  who  dumped  out  on  the  com- 
post-heap an  incubatorful  of  eggs,  thinking 
there  was  no  use  of  waiting  any  longer; 
when,  had  he  been  a  little  patient,  and  used 
common  sense,  he  might  have  had  a  good 
hatch.  For  instance,  a  hen  with  a  dozen 
eggs  had  not  hatched  a  chicken  on  the  23d 
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day.  With  my  egg-tester  I  was  enabled  to 
see  that  every  egg  contained  a  live  chicken. 
It  needs  some  practice  to  enable  one  to  do 
this.  Fix  your  eye  on  the  ainbubble  (in  the 
egg-tester  described,  of  course) ;  and  if  you 
watch  long  enough  you  will  see  a  shadowy 
movement  where  the  chicken  pushes  up  in- 
to that  air-bubble.  As  soon  as  you  satisfy 
yourself  that  the  chicken  is  alive,  take  the 
next  egg,  and  so  on.  My  twelve  eggs  were 
due  to  hatch  on  Tuesday,  but  not  a  chick 
came  out  till  Saturday,  and  then  we  found 
eleven  nice  chicks  from  the  dozen  eggs. 
The  [)rincipal  reason  I  can  think  of  for  ac- 
counting for  this  delay  in  hatching  was  that 
the  hen  did  not  seem  to  have  sense  enough 
to  roll  the  eggs  around  and  keep  them  under 
her  feathers.  She  was  off  from  her  nest 
more  than  hens  generally  are.  In  fact,  she 
was  a  sort  of  slipshod  mother,  and  preferred 
to  be  gadding  aoout  mther  than  attending  to 
business.  I  put  a  little  yard  around  her  nest 
so  she  could  not  get  very  far  away,  but  she 
was  out  in  her  yard  a  good  part  of  the  time. 
Now,  here  is  another  fact:  Good  healthy 
eggs  strongly  fertile  will  stand  a  big  lot  of 
neglect  aside  from  variations  in  temperature. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  to  have  an  incubator  that 
keeps  rigi)t  at  103;  but  I  am  pretty  well  sat- 
isfied that  the  average  hen  does  not  do  that 
nor  come  anywhere  near  it.  Who  knows 
but  that  we  shall  eventually  not  onlj'  catch 
up  with  the  sitting  hen,  but  beat  her  **at 
her  own  game'*?  A  friend  of  mine  has  just 
come  from  the  Panama  canal,  and  he  says 
that  modem  sanitation  has  been  the  means 
of  making  one  of  the  most  unhealthful  spots 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  pretty  nearly  a  mod- 
em health  resort.  One  can  live  there,  and 
be  well  and  strong,  as  well  as  in  most  north- 
em  localities.  If  science  and  skill  can  do 
that,  can't  we  hatch  eggs  as  well  as  a  sitting 
hen? 


A.  I.  ROOT'S  "BEE-ESCAPE"  FOR  CHICKENS. 

The  picture  below  makes  it  so  plain  that 
hardly  any  explanation  will  be  needed. 


THE  "TRAP  "  THAT  WILL  LET  THE  FOWLS  GET  INTO  THE 
YARD  BUT  WILL  NOT  LET  THEM  GET  OUT. 

The  materials  for  this  trap  are  two  thin 
pieces  of  soft  pine.    Issiy  soft  pine  so  that 


you  can  readily  whittle  out  the  curves.  These 
pieces  may  be  10  inches  long,  and  2}4  or  3 
wide.  Then  you  want  two  sticks,  about  an 
inch  square  and  8  or  9  inches  long.  Nail 
them  together  so  that  the  width  of  the  circle 
where  the  hens  pass  through  will  be  6  or  7 
inches.  This  space  of  6  inches  wide  will  let 
a  Leghorn  hen  through  all  right.  The  swing- 
ing wires  should  be  tinned,  and  large  enough 
so  that  the  hen  can  not  bend  or  spring  them 
easily  when  she  wants  to  go  through  flie  op- 
posite way.  These  wires  are  bent  L-shaped, 
or  a  little  more  than  square  at  the  comers. 
The  long  arms  should  be  curved  a  little  where 
the  hen  goes  through,  so  as  to  indicate  where 
they  are  to  push  oetween  the  two  wires. 
Now  drive  a  couple  of  staples  about  2  inches 
apart  in  the  upper  stick,  and  here  comes  in 
my  invention.  If  these  wires  moved  out 
squarely,  like  the.  lid  of  a  box,  a  hen  could 
get  through  without  much  trouble  either 
way.  But  we  want  them  so  as  to  spread 
apart  as  shown  at  the  dotted  line.  To  do 
this,  take  an  ordinary  twist  drill,  and  drill 
diagonally  into  the  upper  stick.  Push  the 
short  ena  of  the  wires  into  these  drill-holes* 
and,  if  drilled  rightly,  as  each  wire  is  raised 
it  swings  on  out  of  the  hen's  way,  and  al- 
lows her  to  go  through  easily.  Aifter  she 
passes  out  the  wires  drop  back,  just  clearing 
the  nails  partly  driven  into  the  bottom  stick. 
Now,  when  the  fowl  attempts  to  get  back 
through  the  trap  the  way  she  came  in,  the 
lower  ends  of  the  wires  spring  under  the 
nail  heads  as  you  see.  It  is  almost  laughable 
to  see  the  hens  go  up  and  crowd  with  their 
shoulders  against  the  wires.  After  a  while, 
however,  they  seem  to  '* catch  on"  to  the 
fact  that  this  ** golden  gate,"  like  death,  lets 
people  out  of  the  world  but  never  lets  them 
get  back  into  it. 


TEMPERANCE. 


TEMPERANCE— DOES  IT  EVER  DAMAGE  A  TOWN 
OR  CITY  FINANCIALLY  BY  MAKING  IT  DRY? 

When  I  first  thought  of  making  a  winter 
home  in  Florida  I  selected  Fort  Myers,  Lee 
Co. ;  but  on  being  told  that  it  was  a  saloon 
town  and  county  1  decided  on  Manatee  Co. 
Recently,  however.  Fort  Myers  has  been 
voted  dry,  and  here  is  what  the  mayor  re- 
ports in  regard  to  the  result: 

Prom  July  1.  1907,  to  Ju^y  1.  1908,  there  came  before 
him  as  mayor  136  men  on  chanres  of  beinar  drunk. 
Prom  June  1.  1908,  to  June  30. 1909.  the  number  was  38. 

These  fitrures.  he  states,  will  be  borne  out  by  the 
records  of  the  mayor's  court,  and  are  certainly  a  arood 
showinar  for  the  '  dry  "  side  of  the  question.  Acrain 
he  says,  the  money  derived  from  the  13.00  stre»t  tax 
amounted  to  1900,  which  is  nearly  1300  more  than  would 
have  been  derived  from  the  saloons.  You  can  draw 
your  own  conclusions  as  to  whether  or  not  the  makini? 
of  the  city  "  dry  "  has  done  damaffe  financially  or  mor- 
ally.—F/.  Myers  Press. 

With  such  testimony  as  the  above,  is  it  not 
ridiculous  to  claim  that  saloons  ever  help 
business?  Almost,  if  not  all  the  towns  and 
cities  in  Ohio  that  have  been  made  dry  can 
furnish  a  similar  report;  and  for  that  matter 
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Imight  as  well  say  every  town  and  city  in 
the  whole  Un  ited  States.  What  do  you  think 
about  it  friends? 


HIGH-PRESSURE 
GARDENING 


By  A.  I.   Root 


TURNIPS,  RAPE,  CRIMSON  CLOVER,  ETC.;  SOW- 
ING IT  AMONG  THE  CORN  AT  THE 
LAST  CULTIVATING. 

After  what  was  said  in  our  last  issue  about 
cowhom  turnips  and  rape  for  honey  in  the 
spring,  I  find  the  following  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker: 

SEEDING   "CATCH  CROPS"   IN  CORN. 

I  wish  to  sow  for  oorer  crop  In  com  some  rape,  cowborn  tnr- 

Dlp«,  ADd  rya.    Can  you  toll  me  the  proportion  of  each  for  one 

acre!    Would  It  be  Kood  policy  to  sow  the  same  for  cover  crop 

where  I  take  off  powtoes  In  Au^astt 

Rhode  Ulaxd  BuBscEimcR. 

After  many  experiments  in  Northern  New  Jersey  we 
advise  the  foUowinur  combination  for  a  catch  crop  in 
the  com:  12  lbs.  of  crimson  clover;  1  lb.  of  dwarf  Es- 
sex rape;  \%  lbs.  of  cowhom  turnips  for  each  acre. 
This  is  seeded  at  the  last  workinsr  oi  the  com,  which 
with  us  comes  in  early  August  we  mix  the  seeds  and 
scatter  them  over  the  ground  amonir  the  com.  Then 
with  a  liirht  cultivator  open  wide  we  run  throu<;h  the 
rows.  It  is  better  to  work  both  ways  if  possible.  A 
piece  of  plank  wired  to  the  cultivator  so  that  it  wiU 
draff  on  the  ground  behind  will  scrape  the  soil  down 
smooth  and  (five  a  better  seeding.  We  have  tried  the 
experiment  of  seedinir  a  peck  of  rye  in  addition  to  the 
other  seeds.  In  places  where  crimson  clover  is  not  a 
sure  crop  the  rye  helps,  for  it  will  live  and  (five  a  green 
crop  for  plowing  under  in  the  spring.  We  would  use 
the  clover,  however,  even  though  we  knew  it  would  all 
be  killed  during  winter  and  spring,  because  the  growth 
it  will  make  through  the  fall,  before  the  ground 
freezes,  will  more  than  pay  for  seed  and  labor.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  clover  will  live  through  the  win- 
ter in  Rhode  Island.  If  it  were  not  to  be  used  we 
would  sow  to  each  acre  \%  lbs.  each  of  rape  and  cow- 
hom turnips  and  half  a  bushel  of  rye. 

The  reason  I  recommended  cowhom  tur- 
nips is  because  they  go  away  down  in  the 
ground,  and  pump  moisture  and  fertility  to 
-  enable  them  to  get  sufficient  growth  to  stand 
over  winter  in  many  localities.  I  did  not 
think  at  the  time  of  seven-top-tumip  or 
crimson  clover;  but  this,  I  think,  would 
make  an  excellent  combination  for  the  bee- 
keeper. In  our  locality  we  have  never  fail- 
ed with  crimson  clover  when  put  on  good 
ground  in  August.  It  always  stands  winter- 
ing. Now,  by  using  crimson  clover,  rape, 
and  turnip,  all  three,  we  should  have  three 
chances  for  honey,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  all  of  them  would  fail.  All  three  are 
valuable  for  feed  for  aD  kinds  of  stock,  and 
they  are  splendid  for  turning  under  to  en- 
rich the  soil.  Another  thing,  this  combina- 
tion prevents  wash  during  winter;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  high-pressure  farming 
and  gardening  should  have  some  growing 
crop  that  will  stand  the  winter  on  every  foot 
of  land.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  right  at  it 
As  soon  as  any  crop  is  taken  of  r  so  as  to  leave 
bare  ground,  get  in  one  or  all  of  these  three. 
If  you  have  had  no  experienae  in  the  way  of 
green  manuring,  just  trv  a  little  plot  in  your 
garden  first;  and  while  I  am  about  it  there  is 
still  another  plant— one  that  will  stand  the 


winter  more  surely  than  any  thing  else  I 
know  of  imless  it  is  rye — ^the  seven- top  tur- 
nip that  we  have  advertised  in  our  seed  cat- 
log  for  so  many  years.  This  plant  does  not 
make  a  turnip  at  all.  It  is  grown  simply  for 
the  top  for  feed,  and  for  turning  under,  for 
bees  and  for  seed. 

We  see  by  the  Columbia  State  (South  Car- 
olina) that  our  old  friend  J.  D.  Fooshe,  of 
Coronaca,  S.  C,  has,  during  the  past  season, 
sold  9000  lbs,  of  this  seven-top-turnip  seed. 
Some  of  the  older  readers  of  Gleaninos  will 
remember  friend  Fooshe  as  one  of  the  pi- 
oneers in  queen-breeding.  He  has  furnish- 
ed The  A.  1.  Root  Co.  queens  for  more  than 
thirty  ye  »rs,  and  we  have  nev.er  had  a  com- 

Elaint  of  them,  and  we  do  not  know  that  be 
as  ever  complained  of  us.  I  wish  he  would 
tell  us  about  now  much  honey  he  got  from 
his  seven-top  turnip  in  growing  that  v<XX)  lbs. 
of  seed,  ancf  any  thing  else  he  may  have  to 
suggest  from  his  long  experience  in  growing 
seven-top  turnip. 


ELECTRICITY  VERSUS  THE  HORSE. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  fact  that,  when 
I  was  but  little  more  than  a  dozen  years  old, 
my  great  hobby  was  electricity;  and  when  I 
was  seventeen  I  was  going  aroimd  to  school- 
houses  giving  experiments  in  electricity  and 
chemistfy .  Durmg  those  boyish  *  *  lectures ' ' 
I  informed  the  good  people  that  electricity 
was  destined  to  tieike  the  place  of  steam  very 
soon;  but  when  I  made  that  prediction  it  did 
not  occur  to  me,  or  I  do  not  think  the  thought 
entered  my  boyish  head,  that  I  should  live  to 
see  the  day  when  electricity  would,  to  some 
extent,  take  the  place  of  the  horse,  to  carry 
people  along  the  streets  and  over  the  country. 
Well,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  during  this 
beautiful  month  of  May  Mrs.  Root  and  Ihave 
enjoyed  riding  around  town  in  an  electric 
carriage,  a  littie  one  of  our  own.  Electric 
carriages  are  nothing  new,  I  am  well  aware. 
In  fact,  the  one  I  am  using  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Calvert  six  or  seven  years  ago.  It 
was  a  $1000  carriage  originally,  but  I  think  he 
got  it  for  about  $2S0;  and  another  son-in-law, 
Mr.  L.  W.  Boyden,  has  recently  purchased  a 
beautiful  electric  auto  that  looked  almost 
new,  for  only  1200,  that  must  have  cost  at 
first  toward  11000.  The  reason  these  were 
offered  at  such  a  sacrifice  is  the  expense  of 
storing  and  maintenance  of  the  batteries, 
where  one  has  no  storage-plant  of  his  own. 
The  expense  of  renewing  the  storage  batter- 
ies when  they  are  used  up,  either  oy  exces- 
sive use  or  bad  management,  is  very  heavy. 
One  more  reason  why  electricity  can  not 
take  the  place  of  gasoline  is  the  great  weight 
of  the  batteries — something  near  half  a  ton 
— ^in  order  to  have  power  enough  to  run  over 
ordinary  country  roads.  It  is  estimated  that, 
when  the  batteries  are  full,  they  are  good 
for  about  forty  miles;  but  if  a  shower  comes 
up  and  the  roads  get  muddy,  you  may  use 
up  the  stored-up  power  in  running  only 
twenty  miles,  or  perhaps  only  half  that.  This 
is  <^he  main  reason  why  gasoline  has  taken 
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the  place  of  electricity  unless  it  is  to  run 
about  towns  and  cities  where  there  are  pav- 
ed streets. 

I  think  Mr.  Calvert  used  the  machine  I  have 
some  two  or  three  years.  Then  he  sold  it  to 
another  son-in-law,  Mr.  A.  L.  Boyden,  who 
usee'  ■  ■  .  ee  or  four  years.  During  the  past 
winter  it  has  been  used  by  our  mail-boy  to 
run  back  and  forth  between  here  and  the 

Fostoffice,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  When 
returned  from  Florida  the  mail  service  had 
been  so  severe  on  it  that  we  concluded  it 
was  about  used  up;  but  as  our  automobile  is 
away  down  in  Florida  I  decided  to  have  this 
one  fixed  up^  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
run  an  eleanc  carriage. 

I  have  just  been  telling  you  some  of  the 
faults  of  me  electric  machme,  and  now  I  will 
mention  some  of  its  good  points.  First,  it  is 
the  stillest  automobile  in  existence  so  far. 
On  this  account  you  will  have  to  look  out 
about  running  into  people,  as  they  can  not 
hear  you  coming.  Second,  it  is  easier  to 
manipulate  than  any  other  machine.  Just 
push  on  one  lever,  and  off  you  go.  If  you 
wish  t#  ffo  faster,  put  on  another  notch;  and 
to  go  stUl  faster,  push  the  lever  clear  up. 
When  you  want  to  go  slower,  or  stop,  just 
pull  the  same  lever  back.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  do.    If  you  are  out  after  sundown,  and 


t  begins  to  get  dark,  just  turn  a  button,  and 
beautiful  electric-light  globes  shed  light 
on  your  pathway.    If  you  nave  an  electric- 


power  plant  of  your  own,  as  we  have  here, 
just  attach  two  wires  when  your  machine  is 
standing  still,  and  it  will  always  be  charged 
when  you  are  ready  to  use  it.  With  an  elec- 
tric plant  of  your  own,  the  expense  of  the 
electric  current  for  storing  the  batteries  need 
not  exceed  a  cent  a  mile  when  the  batteries 
are  new.  When  they  are  old  the  expense 
may  run ,  up  to  ten  cents.  Any  woman,  or 
any  boy  or  girl  big  enough  to  drive  a  horse, 
can  run  the  electric.  If  properly  used,  I 
think  a  set  of  batteries  should  run  the  ma- 
chine several  thousand  miles.  But  when  the 
batteries  are  used  up  by  bad  management  or 
many  miles  of  use  it  will  cost  someming  over 
$100  to  renew  them.  They  can  many  times 
be  repaired  and  fixed  up  temporarily  for  a 
small  part  of  this  sum. 


SKUNKS,  HAWKS,  OWLS,  ETC.;  ARE  THEY  ALL 
ENEMIES  OF  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY? 

Mr.  Root:— We  r.reatly  appreciate  your  department 
in  Gleanings,  and  feel  sriad  indeed  that  one  periodical 
of  influence  devoted  to  agricultural  interests  does  not 
hesitate  to  expose  frauds,  and  to  assist  in  the  warfare 
a^rainst  intemperance. 

I  can  not  refrain,  however,  from  callingr  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  perhaps,  you  are  unthinkingly 
causing  injury  by  your  occasional  careless  remarks 
about  the  creatures  which  you  call  "varmints."  I 
have  all  my  life  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
study  of  our  wild  life,  and  have  often  done  so,  per- 
haps, at  the  cost  of  neglecting  work  that  needed  to  be 
done;  and  it  pains  me  to  hear  men  speak  of  some  of 
our  most  valuable  friends  as  "varmints."  You  will, 
no  doubt,  be  surprised  to  hear  that  of  the  thirty  or 
more  kinds  of  hawks  in  America  only  about  four  are  a 
menace  to  poultry;  yet  the  average  person  will  shoot 
every  hawk  he  sees,  without  a  question  as  to  its  possi- 
ble value.  '  Of  the  owls,  only  one  of  the  more  than  24 
kinds  is  destructive  to  poultry,  yet  the  rest  get  no  con- 
sideration for  the  irood  they  do.  ^  Skunks,ias  wej  all 


know,  are  sometimes  troublesome  to  poultry:  yet  we 
who  nave  investigated  the  matter  know  that  it  is  the 
individual  which  has  formed  the  habit,  and  not  the 
whole  lot  of  skunks,  that  should  be  destroyed.  When 
we  see  one  man  compelling  the  Chinese  to  sit  idly  by 
while  their  children  are  defiled  by  the  American  To- 
bacco Co.  and  its  cigarettes,  can  we  blame  them  for. 
thinking  that  all  Americans  are  bad.  including  the 
missionary  who  is  sacrificing  every  thing  to  do  them 
good?  It  is  the  individual  with  bad  habits  that  has 
brought  all  the  race  of  hawks,  owls,  skunks,  and  wea- 
sels into  disrepute;  and  it  is  high  time  that  our  people 
were  educated  as  to  the  great  value  of  these  creatures. 
I  should  like  to  say  more,  but  think  it  is  only  necessa- 
ry to  caU  your  attention  to  the  matter,  and  suggest  that 
you  send  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  two 
free  publications  that  will  throw  a  lot  of  light  on  the 
matter—'*  Hawks  and  Owls  as  they  Affect  the  Farmer," 
and  "The  Mouse  Plague  in  Nevada." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  at  some  time,  and  it  will  double  the  pleas- 
ure if  I  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  delivering  my 
lecture,  "  The  Plan  of  Eden,"  in  your  hearing. 

Atlantic,  Iowa.  FRANK  C.  Pellett. 

Thank  you,  friend  P.  I  have  seen  the  gov- 
ernment "bulletin  in  regard  to  hawks;  but  I 
supposed  that  all  skunks  were  addicted  to 
roDDing  hens'  nests  and  killing  the  little 
chickens;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that 
owls  are  not  all  bad.  Now,  the  question  is, 
how  are  we  to  know  which  to  kill  and  which 
to  let  alone  or  encourage?  The  particular 
skunk  that  gjathers  the  eggs  and  catches  lit- 
tle chickens  if  they  are  not  penned  up  every 
night,  I  suppose  had  better  be  killed.  This 
reminds  me  that  every  little  while  we  hear 
of  chickens  that  have  learned  to  gobble  up 
worker  bees.  But  this  so  seldom  happens 
that  I  believe  no  one  thinks  of- keeping  poul- 
try away  from  the  hives.  I  suppose  rats 
and  mice  do  more  harm,  on  the  average, 
than  owls  or  hawks.  The  trouble  is,  as  I 
have  abeady  said,  to  have  the  poultry-keep- 
er or  bee-keeper  sufficiently  well  posted  to 
know  what  to  shoot  and  what  not  to  shoot. 
Perhaps  I  should  tell  our  readers  that,  ac- 
companying the  above  kind  letter,  was  a 
leaflet  whicn  gave  an  extract  from  the  lecture 
referred  to,  as  follows: 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LECTURE. 
"Perhaps,  if  you  are  a  farmer,  your  crop  of  red- 
clover  seed  was  a  failure  last  fall;  yet  you  never 
thought  of  laying  the  blame  on  the  new  gun  you  gave 
your  boy  on  his  birthday,  but  it  is  not  an  unreason- 
able conclusion.  In  a  hollow  tree  near  that  field  lived 
an  owl  that  patrolled  it  every  night  in  search  of  voles, 
or  short-tailed  field-mice;  a  hawk  that  also  lived  near 
by  did  the  same  by  day.  thus  effectively  keeping  the 
voles  in  check.  The  boy,  however,  soon  killed  both 
birds,  and  the  voles  increased  and  multiplied  without 
hindrance.  They  are  very  prolific  little  creatures,  in- 
creasing continuously  throughout  about  ten  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  first  litter  of  the  season  will  have 
grandchildren  by  fall.  '  But,'  you  may  say,  '  what  has 
that  to  do  with  my  crop  of  clover  seed?"  Simply  this: 
The  voles  are  enemies  of  the  bumble-bees,  and  destroy 
their  combs,  and,  thus,  the  bees.  Without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Dumble-bees  in  pollinating  the  blossoms, 
your  clover  will  produce  no  seed,  so  there  you  have 
it" 

I  must  confess  'that  I  never  heard  of 
"voles"  before;  but  1  do  know  that  field 
mice  do  a  great  amount  of  damage;  and 
while  we  have  reports  from  newspapers  al- 
most continually  of  casualties  resulting  from 
giving  guns  to  boys,  1  for  one  would  keep 
me  guns  away  from  the  boy  until  he  gets 'to 
be  a  rather  old  boy.  By  all  means  let  us  get 
posted  and  keep  posted — at  least  enough  so 
that  we  shall  not  make  the  blunder  of  mis- 
taking our  best  friends  for  foes. 
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BANKING  BY  MAIL 


Money  deposited  with  us  is  secure.  and*works 
for  you  continually.  Our  perfect  system  of 
bankinsr  BY  MAIL  brinsrs  this  opportunity  to 
your  door. 

The  Savings  Deposit  Bank  has  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  170,000.  and  assets  of  over  ^900,000. 
Its  policy  is  conservative;  its  affairs  are  ably 
manasred  by  capable  and  successful  business 
men. 

Deposits  of  $1.00  and  upward  accepted,  on 
which  we  pay  a  yearly  interest  of  4  PER  CENT, 
compounded  semi-annually.  Send  currency  in 
resristered  letter,  your  own  check,  or  by  post- 
office  or  express  money-order.    .   - 


Write  for  the 
Booklet  Today 


Resources 
1800,000 


Established 
1892 


SAVINGS    DEPOSIT 

BANK  COMRANV    ^ 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


$50  to  $300  SAVED 

Wc  arc  manuTacturcri,  noc  mcrcnanu.     save  aaucri, 

iobbers  and  catalog  house  profiL     I'll  saFC  you  from 

150  toSJOO  on  mv  Hieh  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 

En^lnca  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 

lower  than  dealeri  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for     J  ^ 

fiimUar  enffincK  in  carload  lott  for  spot  cash,  ^o^  Dlr«et 

GALLOWAY  y#%/K2 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves      Xs^lr  J°^l,  °%?^ 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  Judge.  M^^t^^^\J  ^V^ 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  anrl  buy  a     ^-^J^ ,7"*  ' 

S'H.^P.  mlyS119.BO  X^Z^c^wd  4  ^oi^ 

r     fal  proposiliun.     All 

you  pay  me  is  fur  raw 

material,    labor     and 

^  one  small  profit.     Send  for 

mvbieBOOK  FREC. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 
Wn.  fialfoway  To. 
ISS&Gallowftj  SUtloa 


Waterloo.  Iowa 


WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

tt,Uhoia  a  cent  dfPt>sit,  prepAv    the    frelKhC 
'       and  allow  io  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  <  ent  to  learn  our 

u.nheard  v/  fricts  and  tK.xrveious  offert 
on  highest  K'ifie  iqio  moiiel  bicycles 

FACTORY  PRICES  f^« 

a  pair  of  tires  from  ,i«v  -iir  at  a*ty  price 
limtil   you  write  for  our   1,m^  «  Art  Cataloc 

and  learn  our  7tv$,rlfrfu.  /r.f>..i,i,.  „on  hiJt 
|>ample  bicycle  Kninjj  to  >i  ur  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  V^il^iT, 

—      Tlrss.  CoBBtar-Brakes,  single  wheels 
parts,    rei-alrs    «nd    sumirlcs    at    h^i.f    usu.u    «lrTJ 
OO  Not  Waitt  write  todaj^  for  ou'  '-.-,/  o/Ttr 
RNEAD    CYCLE    CO..  D«pt.    Mlia.  CHlCAOO 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

TKeAwI    ^^^^^^    ^^^^m 
For  All 

Save  the 
you  pay  the  harness  man 

by  using  Myers'  L.ock 

stitch  Awl.    It  stitches  txitfa 

sides  like  a   sewing    machine  and 

mends  harness,  saddles,  shoes,  fur  oo«ta, 

robes,  canvas,  i^oves,  carpets,  etc., perfectly. 

Something  constantly  needed,  always  ready  for  use  and 

one  of  the  handiest  tools  Imaginable.    Price  prepaid  only 

Si- 00.     Booklet  C  Free.    Write  today.    Agents  Wanted. 

C.  A.  MYERS  CO.,  6537  Woodlawi  Ave.,  Cblcap 


.WAGON  SENSE 

Don't  brf«k  yoorback  and  kill  joor 
horses  vith  a  high  wheel  wagoik 
For  comfort's  take  get  an 

Electrie  Handy  WagMk 

It  wi  11 6n  re  yon  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Klectrio  Steel  Wheels  wlU 


izialce  your  old  wa^n  new  at  ■ 
cost^  Wtiteforcutalogue.  Itisfree. 

aECTIilCWHEaCO..Ici  M. 


L     THE"BEST"LIGHT 


'*A  portable,  ptire  white,  steady,  safe 
/\  light.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene.  100  candle  power.  No  grease, 
dirt  nor  odor.  Lighted  Instantly.  Costa 
S  cti.  per  week.  Orer  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  wa.rrantcd.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
£0J  catalog.    Do  not  delar. 

TH£  BEST  lilGHT  CO. 
2IUO  JE.  Stii  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


ttit: 


\1S  Cents  B  Rod 


rAWjkV 


I  ForatUnehHocFWMse;  Itefbr 
i  M-lnohi  VH  for  il-4a6h|  tl  1-te 
;  for  M>lnch}  lie  for  a  «7-ln6h 


Farm  Fence.  BO-lnOh  Poultry 
Fence  t7e.  Lowest  prloee  erer 
made.  Soltf  on  90  days  tHak 
Oataloglrae.  Write  forlt  today. 

KIT8ELMAN    BROS. 
Ml  «1.  MUWCIK,  IWD. 


CHEAPER  FARM 


For  the  price  of  a  -      ]  O    -  - --.i 

Ideal  fjirm  euglno  that  ^v  Ui  uperare  Feed  \li  iiluer. 

Cutter.  Saw,  Pump,  Churn,   Beparator.  Waah- 

_    Ing  Machine  and  other  machlmti  to  which  t>eit 

can  be  attached.    It  eats  no  corn,  does  not  ^t?t 

sick  or  die,   can  b«  moved  whenever  you  wish, 

l8  always  ready  and  eager  to  work. 

A  .Star  Gasoline  Engine  will  cut  outdnidgery, 
save   the  tired  back,  and  make  life  a  pleasure. 
Made  with  standard   tank,    pump    cooled,    or 
hopper  cooled. 
Send    for    prices  and  Illustrations  and  learn 

why  the  ''Star"  ia  a  money-maker  and  time 

The    StJur   Mannfacturtne   Co., 
Box  514,      New  I^exlnston.  Ohio 

The 
STAR 

A  Heavy, 

Standard 

Hiffh- 

Grade 

Gasoline 

Engine 
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J.  £.  HAND  will  begin  the  eeason  of  1909  with  improved  facilities  for  rearing  the 

CHOICEST  QUEENS 

He  has  dereloped  a  system  of  Qoeeo-reariQc  that  cootains  all  the  D«st  points  of  other  methods  with  nooe  of  the  de- 
fects, inclodlnc  some  vaiuahl*  impfvtmtnti  of  his  own — in  short,  a  srstem  t>«»4Hith  which  the  highest  qoeeo  derelop- 
ment  is  reached  by  frrtct  and  scinttijit  principles,  which  means  that  be  is  now  in  position  to  offer  to  the  bee-keeping 
pablic  a  hightr  iradt  tf  quttnt  than  h  usuMygtrtd  in  th*€9mm»n  utitilitj  tlMs$t^  owing  to  scientific  methods  which 
pfodoce  queens  of  a  higher  derelopment  than  can  be  reared  by  the  ordinary  methods  in  YOgoe,  and  also  to  an  imtrwd 
authU  •feUstifyint  qutnu  which  strikes  the  word  $»l*et  from  our  list,  and  gives  a  tqumrt  dtsl  H  all.  No  selects 
means  no  culls,  and  the  highest  grade  of  qaeens  in  the  untested  and  tasted  classes.  These  qoeens  will  be  reared 
from  a  superior  strain  of  hardy  northern-bred  red-clover  lulians,  **  the  rery  best/'  "Sey  are  warranted  to  pro- 
doce  uniformly  marked  three-banded  beei  of  superior  honey-gathering  qualities.  Pike,  after  June  1,  untested, 
tl.OO  each;  6.  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  tested,  tl  50:  6,  58.00;  12.  $15.00.  Breeder,  tested  foi  4ueen-rearing.  tS.OC  Val- 
uable information  free.    Send  for  it  to-day. 

J.    E.    HAND,    BIRMINGHAM,    OHIO,      ERIE    CO. 


WU    I    5iiAf  A  i«  again  on  hand  with  his  famous  stock  of 
■  ■■  ■  *■•■  •^^ bees  and  queens  foi  the  season  of  1909. 


Pine  well-bred  qoeens  are  his  specialty:  and  in  all  the  queens 
mailed  during  the  past  18  years  there  is  not  a  displeased  customer 
that  I  know  of.  On  the  other  band,  letters  of  praise  come  from 
every  somce.  Mr.  Wm.  Hughes,  of  Washingion,  D.  C.  writes 
that  he  has  been  handling  queens  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
hr  has  never  found  any  that  equal  or  please  him  so  well  as  the 
two  dozen  he  bought  of  me  last  season.  I  can  and  do  mall 
qoeens  every  month  in  the  year,  California  and  Cuba  taking  over 
100  in  the  past  Inonth  of  December.  I  will  mail  qoeens  from 
now  oo  at  the  ooe  price  of  $1.00  each  or  6  for  $5.00.  Breeding 
qoeens.  each,  $5.00.  Write  for  prices  oo  quantity  lots.  Address 
W.  H.  LAVIfft,  ■••vllle,  B—  County,  T«xas. 

IMPROVE  your  STOCK 

by  introducing  some  of  our  Pamons  Long-tongued 
Italian  Red-clover  Honey-queens.  We  have  been 
brecden  for  23  years,  and  have  developed  a  strain 
of  bees  that  some  seasons  produce  nearly  100  lbs. 
of  surplus  per  colony  from  red-clover  alone. 

Untested  queens  from  June  to  October,  75  cts. 
each;  tested.  $1.25  each:  fine  breeders,  $10.00 
each.     Satisfaction    guaranteed   in    every  respect. 

FRED  LEININGER  &  SON.       •       DELPHOS.  OHIO 

Doolittle  &  Clark 

are  now  sending  out  choice  ITALIAN  QUEENS 
at  the  following?  prices:  Untested,  $1.00  each; 
three.  $2.50:  12.  «I.OO.  Tested.  12.00  each;  three. 
15.00;    12.  $18.00.    Breeders,  12.50,  $5.00.  $10.00. 

Borodino    -    Onondaga  Co.    -    New  York 


GET  . 
YOUR 


QUEENS 

DIRECT   FROM    ITALY 

MAY  to  SEPTEMBER.— Tested,  $2.60;  Champion  Layers, 
$4.00.  Dead  queens  replaced  if  box  is  returned  unopened.  Dis- 
cooat  to  dealers  or  for  quantities.  Beautiful  unsolicited  testi- 
monials. Honest  dealing.  For  further  particulars  write  to 
MALAN  BROTHERS 

Lueema,  San  Olevannl,  l«aly 


PHARR'S    GOLDCNS 

took  first  prlie  at  three  ezhlblta  In  1907.  We  also  breed  Caml- 
olans,  threo-banded  Italians,  and  Caucasians,  bred  In  separate 
yards  and  from  the  best  breeders  obtainable;  guarantee  safe 
deUTory  and  fUr  treatment  Untested,  II;  tested.  U.K.  Address 
VtvCMtarrQTieo8-ytAnBffOo.,B«roAlr.T0x.  JohaW  narr,  ?rop 

Swuthmore's  Pedi^ced  6oldens 

Swarthmon  Apiaries,  Swarthmore,  Pa 

Westwood  Red-clover  Queens 

A  New  York  costomor  writes,  "  I  have  tried  queens  from 

agood  many  breeden,  bat  yonis  are  far  ahead  of  them  all.  ** 

Nuclei  and  full  colonies  a  specialty.   Price  list  on  application. 

HENRY8HAFFER  2860HiirHton  Ave..8ta.L.Crncinnatl.O 


QUEENS! 

And  nothing  but  Italians.  An  improved  su- 
perior oUi.in  is  what  QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN- 
BREEDER  raises.  Stock  is  Northern-bred 
and  hardy.  We  winter  our  five  yards  on 
summer  stands  with  practically  no  loss. 
Some  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  the 
West  started  with  our  stock.  Free  circular 
and  testimonials. 


Prices  of  Queens  after  July  1 

1 

6 

12 

Select  queens 

Tested  queens    ..... 
Select  tested  queens    .    .    . 

Breeders 

Golden  five-band  breeders . 
Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen 
Three-comb  nucl.,  no  queen 
Full  colonies  on  8  frames    . 

1    76 
1  00 
1  50 
300 
500 
225 
325 
500 

14  00 
600 
800 

15  00 

12  00 
18  00 
25  00 

17  00 
900 
16  00 

22  00 
32  00 

QUEENS  NOW  GO  BY  RETURN  MAIL 

Safe  arrival  and  pure  mating  guaranteed. 
We  employ  400  to  500  swarms.  Can  furnish 
bees  on  L.  or  Danz.  frames.  Add  price  of 
whatever  queen  is  wanted  to  nuclei  or  col- 
ony. No  order  too  large,  and  none  too 
small.  Over  twenty  years  a  queen-breeder. 
Addreas  all  Ordera  to 

Quirin  -  the  -  Queen  -  Breeder 

Bellevue,  Ohio 

Golden  and  Red-clover 
Italian  Queens 

My  queens  are  large  and  prolific.  Their  workers  are 
hardy  and  good  honey-tratherers.  Give  them  a  trial. 
Untested,  one,  $1.00;  six,  15.00.  Select  untested,  one, 
$1.25;  six,  16.50.  Select  tested,  12.00  each.  All  orders 
filled  in  rotation. 

No  nuclei  or  colonies  for  sale  this  season. 
WM.  A.  SHUFF,  4426  Osag*  Av«.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Good  leather-colored  queens  bred  for  bosineM — no  dlaeate; 
prompt  shipment,  extra  cood  stock.  June,  90c:  six  for  $4.75; 
20 or  more  at  60c  each,  later  less.  Satisfaction, or  money  back. 

8.  F.  TRECO  .  .         8WEDONA,  ILL. 
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GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Bred  from  etraight  five-band  mothers,  mated  to  select  £olden  drones,  3>^  miles  from  three- 
band  yard.  These  queens  are  large,  vigoroos,  and  prolific ;  the  be<M  gentle  and  hostleiv. 
Parity  of  mating,  safe  arrival,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     No  bee-disease  of  any  kind. 


I 

6 

12 

1        '        6 

12 

UntMteii      ....    Nov.  1  to  July  1, 
Select  Untaxed    .    .        ** 

Tewed 

Select  Terted  ..." 

$1  00 
1  25 

1  75 

2  50 

$5  00 

6  50 
9  00 
IS  50 

$9  00 
12  00 
17  00 
25  00 

JuIjrHoNojr.  1 

$    75 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 

$4  00 
5  00 
8  00 

10  00 

$7  50 
9  00 
15  00 
18  00 

BREEDERS.— Stnicht  five-band.  tlO.OO;  Select  Golden,  $4.00  and  ap. 

NOTE.— For  three-band  qneent  at  above  pricee,  write  J.  M.  DAVIS,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 


BEN  G.  DAVIS. 


SPRING  HILL. 


TENNESSEE 


CHOICE  QUEENS 

Golden  and  Red-clover  Ital- 
ians and    Gray   Camlolans 

Select  untested,  1,  75  C;  6,  $4.00;  12,  $7.50 

Tested,     .     .     1,  $1.00;  6,  5  50;  12.  $10  00 

Select  tested  and  breeders,    .    $2  to  $4  each 

Chaa.  Koeppen,      -      Frederlckaburg,  Va. 

QUEENS -QUEENS 

Try  our  biffh-in^de  Red-clover  and  beau- 
tiful Golden  queens.  They  will  not  disap- 
point you.  Queens  by  return  mail.  Prices: 
Select  untested.    I  .75;  six,  14.00;  doz..  17.50 

Tested 1.00;    "     5.50;     "      10.00 

Select  tested  .  .  1.50;  "  8.00;  "  14.00 
Send  for  circular,  and  price  in  quantity  lots. 

Sires  Brothers  &  Co.,  North  Yakima.  Wash. 

Warranted  Queens 

75  cts.;  dozen,  17.00.  Golden  strain.  Mailed 
promptly,  or  order  back  at  once  if  you  say  so. 
Have  pleased  customers  for  18  years, 

J.  fi.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

QUEENS 

of  the  Robey  strain  of  3-banded  Italians  during  the  sea- 
son of  1909.  Warranted  queens.  75c  each;  14.25  per  6; 
18  per  doz.  Tested  queens,  $1  each.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.       L  H  ROBEY.  Worthlngton.  W .  Va. 

MILLER'S  SUPERIOR  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Br  retani  mail  after  June  1,  or  your  OKmey  back  Nortbera  bred 
from  bett  red-clorer  workioc  ttraina  In  U.S.  No  better  hoMlen; 
centle,  and  winter  excellent.  Untested,  from  my  three-banded 
SuptrUrBrfdtr,  Sl.OO;  tlz,  $5.00;  13,  $9.00.  After  July  1,  75c; 
■ix.  $4.00:  12,  $7.50.  Special  prices  on  50  or  more.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  Ktunateed.    Circalar  free. 

ISAAC  P.  MILLER,  Reynoldsrille.  Pa. 

Swirthmori's  Pedigried  Goldens 

Swirthmore  Apliriet,  Swirthmore,  Pi. 
ITALIAN  QUEENS  p^  return  m«ii 

Red-clover  and  Goldens,  60  cts.  each;  ffuaranteed,  90 
cts.;  tested,  $1.15.  See  list  Leaflet  "How  to  Introduce 
Queens.  "16c;  "Rapid  Increase,"  16c;  copy  of  both,  26c. 
E   E.  MOTT,  GLENWOOD.       -      MICHIGAN 


Swirtkmri's  PidigriMl  Soldiis 

Swart»mori  Apiariet,  Swarthmore.  Pa. 
Queens  of 

Moore's  Strain  of  Italians 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-ffatherinnr.  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Re- 
view, Flint,  MichM  says,  "As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  nev^ 
seen."  My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  lonsr- 
tonffued  three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race 
bred  in  my  apiaries),  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong 
colonies  well  supplied  with  younir  bees. 

PRICES:    Untested  queens.  tl.OO  each;  six.  16.00:  doz.. 
tt.0O.    Select  untested,  $1.26  each;  six,  16.00;  doz.,  $11.00. 
Select  tested,  12:  extra  select  tested.  $3;  breeders,  tia 
.  I  am  now  sendinff  queens  by  return  maiL 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
circular  free.    Address 
J.  P.  Moore,  queen-breeder.  Rtl,MorganJ^y. 


500 


Golden  and  Red-  ^ 
.  .  clover  Queens 


ready  to  send  by  return  maiL  My  queens  can 
not  be  beat  Untested,  76c  each;  6  for  $4.76;  12 
for  18.50.    Tested.  tl.OO;  6  for  16.00;  12  for  tia 

DANIEL  WURTH,     FATETTEVILLE.  ARK. 
V  628  Leverett  Street 


■ 

J 


CALIFORNIA   QUEENS 

Now  is  the  time  to  requeen  so  you  will  have  some  as- 
surance of  stronsr  colonies  next  year.  Nice,  laree,  and 
prolific  daughters  of  the  best  queens  we  could  select 
out  of  the  1500  colonies  we  run  this  season 

GOLDENS  AND  LEATHER-COLORED  ITAUANS. 

Untested,  each,  $1.00;  six,  $6.00;  dozen,  $9.00 
Tested,  each,  .  1.50;  six,  8.00;  dozen,  16.00 
Prices  quoted  on  lots  of  50  or  more. 

MERCER  &  WURTH,      VENTURA,  CALIF. 

Restock  Now  I  The  oriirinal  HARDY  GOLDENS 
are  the  best  bees  on  earth  if  you  consider  all  points. 
A  great  favorite  In  the  North  —  yes,  in  fact  every- 
where. Beauty,  honey,  hardiness.  Order  in  Enslish. 
French,  German,  or  Spanish.  Price  (entire  sensoo) 
ll.Op;  tested.  12.00.  Also  clover.  Caucasians,  and  Car- 
niolans.  CHAS.  OSCAR  FLUHJUItT. 

New  BiarttoavUIe.  W.  Va. 


GOLDEN  -  ADEL  -  QUEENS 

Golden   Italian  and  Leather-colortd  Itallao,  Imported  Caniio- 

Ian,  and  Caocaaian  qoeent.    A  foil  line  of  bee-koopoti' 

tapplies.    Send  for  pric*  lUt.    AddiM* 

Chas.  M  ondenfl.  160  Newton  Av.  N.,  MlnneapolU.  Minn 
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CARNIOLANS 
AND  BANATS 

OUR  SPECIALTIES 


Camiolans.— This 
is  our  24tli  year  in 
breedin&r  this  race 
of  bees;  and  by 
careful  selection  we 
claim  to  have  the 
finest  "Line-bred" 
Camiolans  to  be  had.  They  are  very  sentle.  hardy, 
prolific,  finely  marked,  srreat  honey-gatherers,  and 
builders  of  white  combs. 

Banats.— This  new  race  of  bees  from  Hungary.  Aus- 
tria, looks  like  the  Camiolan,  thousrh  darker  in  color; 
are  (rentle.  hardy,  tn^eat  honey-sratherers,  and  builders 
of  white  comb:  do  not  breed  out  of  season  and  use  up 
their  honey  when  none  is  to  be  had;  are  not  inclined 
to  swarm,  even  with  their  hives  boilint;  over  with 
bees,  but  keep  riffht  at  work  while  other  races  are 
swarming.  We  consider  this  race  of  bees  a  model 
one  for  producing  farcy  comb  honey. 
Mating:  yards  miles  apart.  No  foul  brood  here. 
One  untested  queen,  tl.OO;  select  untested,  I1.2S; 
tested,  12.00:  select  tested,  $3.00;  breeding  queen,  $3.50; 
select  breeding  queen,  $7.50:  extra  select  breeding 
queen,  $10M;  best  imported.  15.00;  virgin  queens,  40c 
each;  three  for  $1.00.  One  L.  frame  nucleus,  12.00; 
two-frame.  $3.00;  three-frame,  $3.50.  Add  price  of 
queen  wanted  to  nucleus. 

F.  A.  Lockhart  &  Co..      Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  of  the 
Best  of  the  Best 

I.  The  best  country  in  the  world 

— the  United  States. 

II.  The  best  section  of  th«  coun- 

try— ^the  Northwest. 

III.  The  best  bee-supply  house  in 
the  northwest  section  of  the 

,  United  States. — 

Pilcher  &  Palmer 

1024    MlMUalppl    St 

Si  Paul,  Minn. 

Branch  Managers  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company 


ROOTS  600DS 

ARE  MONEY-SAVERS 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies,  bees, 
queens,  etc,  and  can  supply  you  with 
any  thing  in  the  BEE  LINE.  Queens, 
any  quantity,  tested,  $1.00;  untested, 
75  cts.  each. 

REA  BEE  &  HONEY  CO. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  PENNA. 


Q-U-E-E-N-S 

Our  queens  are  noted  for  their  prolificness  and 
honey-firatberinflr  qualities,  beinsr  bred  from  the 
best  honey-cratberers  obtainable,  and  mated  with 
selected  drones. 


PRICES 

1 

6 

12 

Untested 

Warranted     .... 

Tested 

Select  tested  .... 

1  .76 
1.00 
1.50 
2.60 

•4.25 
5.00 

18.00 
9.00 

If  you  wish  select  untested  or  select  warranted 
queens,  add  25c  each;  $1.00  for  6,  or  12.00  for  12  to 
list    All  cash  orders  booked  and  filled  in  rotation. 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON 

Lyonsvllle,         -        -         MaAsachusetts 


SPECIAL  PRICES  for  Au^rust  and  Sep- 
tember on  Ttallao  quetJtiH  aiiU  beee.  Fine 
Sellow  golden,  and  three-banded  queens 
y  return  inall.  Vlrprins,  «&  ctH.  •  unteet- 
ed,  65  cts.,  or  $6.00  a  doxen  ;  teBtetl,  96  CtB.; 
and  if  theite  queent*  are  not  as  good  a* 
any  queen  yon  ever  had  for  fl.U)  or  K.00, 
return  them  and  get  y  our  money.  If  you 
try  one  of  luy  queenB  ytpu  will  want 
more.  I  have  lOu  Btandg  of  Italian  beee, 
more  than  1  can  attend  to,  with  teeted 
Italian  queens  in  Dovetail  hivoK,  which  I 
win  Bell  at  rtHluced  price  as  lon^;;  a*  they 
last  at  94.7r);  3-franie  nuclei,  with  queen. 
*5>.7r>.     DJrectlonH  go  with  queen- 

J.  L.  FAJEN,  ALMA.  MO. 


Swaftbnore's  Pedigreed  6oldens 

Swarthmore  Apiaries,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Watch  ^°"  Bees 

While  in  some  sections  the  yield  of 
nectar  has  been  light  and  not  of  best 
guality,  weather  conditions,  especially 
in  the  North-Central  States,  have  been 
very  favorable  for  a  nipderate  honey- 
flow  continuing  throughout  the  summer 
and  terminating  in  a  good  fall  >rield. 

Be  ready  for  it.  Secure  this  honey 
in  sections  or  frames  and  convert  it  into 
cash,  rather  than  allow  the  bees  to 
crowd  the  brood-nest  and  hamper  the 
queen  for  laying-room. 

I  have  sections,  foundation,  frames, 
and  every  thing  else  for  bees,  and  can 
make  immediate  shipment. 

Pierce  Service— Root  Quality 

WUl  Please  You 


EDMUND  W.  PEmCE 

Zanesville,  Ohio 
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Better  Supplies 

More  Profits 

You  know  to  how  large  an  extent  the 

Srofits  of  bee  culture  depend  upon 
le  right  kind  of  supplies,  and  you 
know,  too,  that  just  as  important  as 
the  right  supplies  is  to  get  them 
when  you  want  them,  at  the  right 
price. 

In  every  way— location,  atock.  and 
low  prices — we  are  fitted  to  serve 
you  to  your  profit 

We  Ship  on  Time 

and  you  get  the  goods  when  you 
want^them.  We  are  centrally  locat- 
ed, and  can  ship  direct  by  boat  and 
over  thirty  different  railroads.  Our 
stock  is  the  best,  and  we  sell  the 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 
What  more  can  you  want?  Write 
today  for  our  big  book  and  special 
prices  for  this  month. 

Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

1009-lS  LucaA  Ave.       St  Louis,  Mo. 


MILLER  AUTOMATIC  DECAPPERS 

For  all  Frames  and  Sec  tioni. 

$5  to  $35. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalog. 

ApiouHural  Manufacturing  Co. 
Provldenee,  R.  I. 


New  England  Bee-keepers! 

WE   WANT  YOUR  ORDERS 


Supplies  -  Bees  -  Queens 

Cull  &  WllUama  Company,  Providence,  R.  L 


SUPPLIES . . . 
and  QUEENS 

Every  thing  needed  by  the  bee- 
keeper, and  purest  strain  of 
Italian  queens  and  bees.  Test- 
ed queens,  11.50;  untested,  75c. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA  ALABAMA 


500,000  Sections  ?$1Jg  per  Crate 

Manufacturer's  stock  just  purchased  by  us  must  be  moved  at  once  in  order  to 
make  room  for  another  tenant.  We  offer  for  sale  this  job  lot  of  one-piece  sections 
at  this  bargain  price  so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  of  carting  and  storing  these  goods 
in  our  warehouse.     :::::::::: 

Packed  Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment 

These  sections  are  packed  500  to  the  crate,  and  are  ready  for  immediate  shipment  The  lot  consists 
of  a  mixed  assortment  in  the  followintr  sizes  of  OFF-CRADE  SECTIONS— some  a  litUe  off  color  and 
some  not  quite  smooth  enouffh  to  qualify  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  trrades,  but  ffood  enough  for  ordinary  use. 


A%x^%XVA  inches.... Beeway. 
4x5x  \H  inches Plain. 


4XX4XXl>^  inches.... Plain. 
3)ix5xl>^  inches Plain. 


Bee-keepers  should  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  these  sections  at  this 
barflrain  price  before  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Manufacturers  (with  but  few  exceptions)  are  away 
behind  on  orders.  A  supply  of  these  sections  on  hand  will  be  worth  many  times  their  cost  in  case  of 
emergencies  when  you  are  in  need  of  sections  and  can  not  cret  them,  as  they  come  handy  to  fill  in  with. 

REMEMBER— 500  Secticns  for  $1.50  per  Crate 

Orders  will  be  filled  for  any  quantity  desired  in  the  same  order  as  received  until  the  lot  is 

disposed  of.    All  iroods  shipped  subject  to  approval,  as  we  (niarantee  satisfaction 

to  our  clients  at  ail  times  in  every  business  transaction. 


DON'T  DELAY  IT.     MAIL  THAT  ORDER  TO-DAY.     DON'T  DELAY  IT. 


Minnesota   Bee -Supply  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

223  NIoollet  island 
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Qassifled'  Advertisements 

Nottcw  will  b«  lDiiert«d  In  these  claMlfled  column* 
atttomtsper  line.  Advertlsementa  intended  for  this 
deiArtment  can  not  b^  lew  than  two  Iln««.  and  sbould 
not  e>oeed  flre  lines,  and  you  mast  aay  you  want  your 
adrertlsemenfc  In  the  claMlfled  columns  or  we  « ill  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


Real  Estate 


Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale 


For  Sale.— Our  new  crop  of  clover  honey,  both 
comb  and  extracted:  will  t>e  ready  for  the  market  about 
July  25;  also  raspberry  extracted.  State  quantity  and 
kind  wanted,  and  uret  prices.  We  are  specialists;  you 
uet  the  very  best  by  buying  of  us. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND  8c  Sons,  Remus,  Mich. 

Fop  Sale.— Two  cars  California  saire  honey.  Ten 
tons  white,  five  tons  light  amber  in  each;  delivered 
eastern  points  7H  by  car;  case  lots  delivered  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  7J6  wbitei  6J4  lifirht  amber,  or  f.  o.  b.  Nordhoff, 
CaL,  6H  white,  b%  light  amber.    Sample  5c  each. 

R.  M.  Spenv  ER,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— Choice  clover  honey,  put  up  in  new  kegs 
holding  160  lbs.  net,  at  7  cts.  per  lb.  This  honey  has 
the  clover  flavor,  but  is  a  little  on  the  amber  color. 
No  bee  disease  or  hon»»y-dew  in  our  apiary. 

Frank  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Extracted  honey,  clover,  bass  wood,  and 
buckwheat,  in  00-lb.  cans  |ind  226-lb.  kegs;  and  comb 
honey  and  beeswax.    Prices  on  application. 

W.  L.  COOGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Clover  and  raspberry  honey  mixed  in 
new  60-lb.  cans.  Well  ripened  and  of  fine  flavor. 
Sample,  10  cts.  Price  of  sample  may  be  deducted  from 
order.  James  McNeill,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Honey  for  sale  by  members  of  the  Michigan  Bee- 
keepers Association.  For  free  annual  booklet  giving 
names  and  addresses  of  members  address  the  Secreta- 
ry. E.  B.  Tyrrel,  238  Melbourne  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Light  extracted  honey,  cans  and  barrels; 
7  to  8H  cts.    Sample,  10  cts. 

Strinoham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

For  Sale. — Fine  qu»lity  of  well-ripened  raspberry- 
milkweed  honey,  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (2  in  box)  at  8  cts. 
f.  0.  b.  htre.  P.  W.  SOWINSKI.  Bellaire,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Comb  honey  in  car  lots  or  less. 

J.  E.  Pryor,  Plateau  City,  Colorado. 

For  Sale. ^New  alfalfa  honey,  best  quality,  new 
cans  and  cases,  l%c.    H.  E.  CROWTHER.  Parma,  Idaho. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted 

WANTED.^White  clover  honey,  fancy  white  comb 
and  finest  extracted.  Will  pay  16  cents  for  comb  and 
I  cents  for  extracted,  ca^,  deliv*  rrd  here.-^ 

Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  South  Water  St,  Chicago.  111. 


Wants  and  Exchanges 


Wanted.— To  exchang-*,  this  fall,  150  two-storv  hives 
complete,  for  equity  in  good  white  extracted  honey. 
Hives  are  of  Langstroth-Simplicity  design,  and  are  in 
fine  condition.  Will  sacrifice  them  at  $1.00  each.  All 
correspondence  answered. 

L.  F.  Howden,  Fillmore.  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.  State  quantity  and  price.  OREL  L.  HERSHISER, 
301  Huntington  Ave..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I      Wanted.— A  few  words  from  all  who   read   Mr. 
Keek's  letter  in  this  issue,  and  A.  I.  R.'s  reply. 

W.  P.  Root.  Medina.  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— Orange  and  grape-fruit  grove  in  the 
heart  of  the  Indian  River  orang*f  belt.  Bees,  poultry, 
and  small  fruits.  Splendid  truck  land.  Trice  $3500  if 
Uken  quick.      BiRS.  A.  A.  Baldwin.  Georgiana,  Fla. 


Pianos 


For  Sale.— Genuine  bargains  in  high-grade  upright 
pianos.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways.  1350 
up;  6  Webers  from  $250  up:  9  Krakauers  from  ^50  up; 
7  Knabes  from  t250  up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up;  al- 
so ordinary  second-hand  Uprights  $75.00  up;  also  10 
very  fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments. 
Lyon  &  Healy,  62  Adams  St,  Chicago.  111. 

We  ship  everywhere  on  approval. 


Poultry 


For  Sale.— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs,  75  cts.  per  15; 
$4.00  per  100;  also  purely  mated  Italian  queens— great 
honey-gatherers.    Untested,  60  cts.  each. 

Geo.  J.  Friess,  Route  6.  Hudson,  Mich. 

A.  I.  Root's  Bee-goods.  Poultry-supplies,  Seeds,  etc. 
Stapler's,  412-414  Ferry  St,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Sale 


For  Sale.— a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also 
Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.    Write  for  catalog 
and  particulars. 
The  Penn  Co.,  successors  to  W.  P.  Smith,  Penn,  Miss. 

For  SALE.-^Why  did  you  get  so  many  stings  in  the 
face  last  season?  Because  you  did  not  nave  on  one  of 
the  Alexander  wire  bee-veils  at  60  cts.  each. 

FRANK  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

Ants,  Roaches,  etc.  Kill  them  with  R.  R.  Rogers' 
ant  paste.  Absolutely  sure  death;  50  cts.  per  package, 
postpaid.  Write  to  "  Specialty  "  Colmore,  Sales  Agent. 
527-90  Commercial  St.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

For  Sale.— Fine  homer  pigeons,  good  squab  breed- 
ers, selected  stock;  bred  in  enclased  breeding-pens: 
per  pair.  $1.50.  JOHN  A.  THORNTON,  Ursa.  III. 

For  Sale.— Bee-supplies  at  factory  prices. 

D.  COOLEY,  Kendall,  Mich. 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted.— Man  and  wife,  good  reliable  working 
house-keeper;  man  to  care  for  ho'ses,  and  generally 
useful.  Good  home  to  right  people.  Farm  in  Orange 
County,  New  York.  Box  633,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Wanted.— Practical  bee-man  for  balance  of  season. 
Will  pay  best  wages,  and  will  let  bees  on  shares  for 
next  season.  I  get  three  crops  of  honey  by  moving 
my  bees.       C.  I.  Graham,  Surrey,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Wanted.— A  first-class  salesman  (man  or  woman) 
to  sell  honey.    Should  be  a  professional  bee-keeper. 
THE  Snyder  Bee  &  Honey  Co..  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
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Bees  and  Q^ieens 


One  thousand  queens,  and  225  lbs.  of  fine  honey 
from  one  colony.  Mr.  A.  B.  Jackaberry,  Cantril,  la., 
says  he  took  225  lbs  of  fine  comb  honey  from  one  col- 
.  ony  with  one  of  our  queens  in  it  Our  bees  are  hon- 
ey-sratherers.  We  have  many  such  trood  records. 
Durintr  August  we  will  give  you  a  special  chance  to 
stock  your  colonies  with  our  queens.  We  breed  and 
can  srive  you  red-clover  and  golden  Caucasians,  one 
queen,  as  they  run.  65  cts.;  select  75  cts.;  tested.  lY.OO. 
/our-frame  nuclei  with  good  queens.  13.60;  full  colo- 
nies, $6.00.  Caucasian  queens.  $1.00;  tested.  $1.25.  We 
stand  by  all  our  goods.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery 
of  all  queens.  Special  prices  on  100  queens.  Send  in 
your  order  at  once.      G.  Routzahn.  Biglerville,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Fine  young  untested  queens,  at  65  cents 
each  in  any  quantity.  Also  full  colonies  bees  in  8- 
frame  body,  with  a  fine  young  untested  queen  of  best 
breeding  queen  obtainable,  $6.00;  5^ -in.  depth  8-frame 
nuclei  with  queen.  13.75.    each.  $4.00. 

A.  H.  Kanaoy.  KishacoquUlas.  Pa. 

Make  all  money  orders  payable  at  Belleville,  Pa. 

Clipping  queens'  wings.  10  cents  each  extra. 

Italian  queens  direct  from  Italy.  Extensive  apiarist 
E.  Penna«  Bologna,  Italy.  I  send  queens  from  May  15 
to  September  30.  In  Italy  we  have  only  Italian  bees, 
so  all  my  queens  are  warranted  quite  pure  and  rightly 
mated.  One  fertile  queen,  $1.30;  twelve.  $12.00;  one 
breeding  queen,  $3.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Queens  sent 
postpaid;  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

For  Sale.— Moore's  strain  and  golden  Italian  queens, 
untested.  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve,  $8.00.  Camiolan.  Ba- 
nat  and  Caucasian  queens,  select  $1.25;  six.  $6.00; 
twelve.  $10.00.  Tested,  any  kind.  $1.50;  six.  $8.00.  Choice 
breeders.  $3.00.    Circular  free. 

W.  H.  Rails.  Orange.  Cal. 

Simmins'  pedigree  Italian  queens— see  cover.  May 
15th  issue,  full-page  copy  from  our  register.  Nothing 
like  it  in  the  bee  world. 

Simmins.  Queenland,  Heathfleld.  Sussex.  England. 

5000  three-band  Italian  queens  ready  to  mail  March 
1.  Untested.  75  cts.;  tested.  $1.00;  breedei?.  $5.00.  Ask 
for  prices  in  large  quantities.        W.  J.  Littlefield. 

Route  3.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

For  Sale.— 1000  colonies  of  bees  with  fixtures;  run 
principally  for  extracted  honey. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co., 
340  Fourth  Street  Ogden,  UUh. 

For  Sale.— Three-banded  Italian  queens  by  return 
mail,  reared  from  the  best  red-clover  stock;  untested, 
one.  75  cts.;  six.  $4.00. 

Wm.  I.  P.  HOFFA.  Temple.  Pa.    Rt.  1. 

Missouri-bred  Italian  queens  by  return  mail.  Select 
untested,  75  cts.;  testt-d,  $1.00;  breeders.  $3.00;  virgins. 
40  cts.;  dozen  lots  20  per  cent  discount 

L.  E.  Altwein,  St  Joseph.  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Hardy  goldens  and  Adel  queens;  Italians; 
fine  honey-gatherers.  Virgins,  40 cts.;  untested.  75  cts.; 
tested.  $1.50.     Edwa.  Reddout.  Baldwinsville.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 300  swarms  of  bees.  1500  supers,  and  all 
this  year's  crop  comb  honey;  100  swarms  Moore  strain. 
A.  H.  Smith.  Tilbury.  Ont,  Box  A.  Kent  Co.,  Can. 

For  Sale.— High-grade  Italian  queens,  tested.  $1.00; 
two-frame  nucleus  with  queen.  $3.00. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Hookey.  4712  Oak  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Northern-bred  red-clover  queens.  Un- 
tested. 75  cents;  tested.  $1.00. 

E.  S.  Watson.  Madison.  Maine.    R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


Italian  queens;  untested.  75  cts.;  tested.  $1.00;  two- 
frame  nuclei.  $2.50. 

E.  M.  COLLYER,  75  Broadway.  Ossining.  N.  Y. 

Pound  Bees,  nuclei,  full  colonies,  from  Mechanic 
Falls  branch.    Prices  on  application. 

Mason,  Mechanic  Fails,  Me. 


For  Sale.— Untested  red  clover  Italian  queens. 
Bred  from  Root's  stock;  60  cents  each.  Virgins,  40 
cents.  J.  F.  Archdekin.  St  Joseph,  Mo.    Rt  7. 

For  Sale.— Italian  queens,  hustlers;  untested,  75  cts.; 
select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  bacon,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Italian  queens  from  a  strain  of  bees 
nearly  immune  to  bee  disease,  $8.00  per  dozen. 

Charles  Stewart.  Box  22.  Johnstown.  N.  Y. 

Extra-fine  queens  of  the  red-clover  strain,  bred  by 
the  originator.  Fine  queens  for  breeders'  use,  a  spe- 
cialty. F.  J.  WARDELL,  Uhrichsvllle,  Ohio. 

FON  Sale.— Fine  golden  Italian  queens  by  return 
maiL  Untested,  5fi  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  select  tested. 
$1.25.  D.  T.  Gaster,  Randleman.  N.  C.    Rt  2. 

For  Sale.— Italian  queens;  untested,  50  cts.;  select 
75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00.      Robt.  B.  Spicer,  Wharton.  N.  J. 

For  Sale.— Good  Italian  queens,  each,  75  cts.,  6  for 
$4.00;  12  for  $8.00.  D.  J.  BLOCKER,  Pearl  City.  IlL 

For  Sale.— Golden-all-over  queens,  and  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.       T.  L.  McMurray,  Silverton,  W.  Vs. 

For  Sale.— Fine  Golden  Italian  queens,  50  cts.  each. 
Rt  1.  J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester.  Ind. 

For  Sale.— Tested  queens,  $1.00;  Select  $1.25. 

F.  L.  Wright,  Stockbridge,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Italian  queens,  untested,  50  cts.;  testrd, 
$1.00.  W.  Simpson,  Meyer.  IlL 


Bee-keepers*  Directory 


Bee-keepers'  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  We  buy  car 
lots  of  Root's  goods.    Save  freight    Write. 

Italian  queens  from  direct  imported  mothers,  red- 
clover  strain,  $1.00.    Circular. 

A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  hdney.  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Auso  Apiary.  El  Toro.  CaL 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty;  1808  price 
list  ready.    Safe  introducing  directions. 

E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan.  Mo. 

Carniolan.  Banat,  and  Caucasian  queens.  Order 
from  original  importer.  FRANK  BENTON,  box  p.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St,  New  York  City. 

For  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  circular  send  card 
to  T.  F.  Binoham,  Farwell,  Mich. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens.  See  my  other 
adv't  in  this  issue.  WM.  A.  Shufp, 

4426  Osage  Ave..  Philadelphia. 

For  vour  address  on  a  postal  card  I  will  send  you  val- 
uable information  pertaining  to  queen  culture.  Write 
to-day.  J.  E.  HAND,  Birmingham,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.  —  High-grade  red-clover    and    Golden 

aueens.    Safe   arrival   and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 
ne,  75  cts.;  six,  $4.00;  dozen,  $7.50. 

Sires  Bros.  &  Co.,  North  Yakima.  Wash. 

Queens.— Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for  bus- 
iness, June  1  to  Nov.  15.  untested  queens,  60 cts.;  select. 
75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  will  exchange  a  few  queens  for  yellow 
swi  et-clover  seed.  H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens  ready  in 
April;  nuclei  and  colonies  about  May  1.  My  stock  is 
northern  bred,  and  hardy.  Five  yanls  wintered  on 
summer  stands  without  a  single  loss  in  1906;  22  years  a 
breeder.    For  prices  see  large  ad.  in  this  iniue. 

Quirin-the-queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  0. 
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SUte  Fair  Premium  LlsU. 


The  Kansas  SUte-wide  Fair  will  be  held  at  Topeka. 
Sept.  13—18.  All  competitors  on  honey,  bees,  and  bees- 
wax must  be  breeders  and  producers  of  what  they  ex- 
hibit  Exhibits  may  be  sent  by  prepaid  express  to  the 
secretary  of  the  fair  or  the  superintendent  of  each  de- 
partment. All  entries  must  be  made  by  Sept  13,  and 
exhibits  in  place  not  later  than  4  P.M.  of  that  day. 
Each  exhibitor  will  be  required  to  purchase  an  exhib- 
itor's ticket    The  following  premiums  are  offered: 

Italian  bees  and  queens  in  observatory  hives 15  13 

Caucasian  bees  and  queen  in  observatory  hive.  ..53 
Larsest  and  best  display  of  bees  and  queens  in 

mailinff-cases 5   3 

Best  case  of  white  comb  honey 3   2 

Best  case  of  liffht-amber  comb  honey 3   2 

Best  and  largest  display  of  comb  honey 10   5 

Best  display  of  special  designs  in  comb  honey. . . .10  5 
Best  comb  of  white  comb  honey  for  extractinff .  ..32 
Best  comb  of  amber  comb  honey  for  extractinff.  ..32 

Best  dozen  Jars  of  white  extracted  honey 3   2 

Best  dozen  jars  of  amber  extracted  honey 3   2 

Best  display  of  granulated  extracted  honey 5   3 

Best  and  larsrest  display  of  extracted  honey 10   5 

Best  5  lbs.  of  yellow  beeswax 3   2 

Be^  desiflm  in  beeswax 5   3 

'Best  sample  of  honey  vinesar 5    3 

Best  and  most  instructive  display  of  all  apiarian 

products 10   5 

Best  display  of  honey-producinir  plants  and  flow- 
ers  5    3 

Best  and  larsest  display  of  bee-keepers'  supplies.  10   5 
T.  A.  BORMAN.  Sup't 


The  Utah  SUte  Fair  wiU  take  place  at  Salt  Lake  City 
the  first  week  in  October.  Entries  close  Sept  30.  The 
following  premiums  are  offered: 

Best  exhibit  of  lUUan  bees $10   IS 

Best  100  lbs.  of  comb  honey 5     3 

Best  100  lbs.  of  extracted  honey 5     3 

Best  display  of  packase  honey 5     3 

Best  100  lbs.  of  beeswax 5     3 

Best  exhibit  of  hybrid  bees  in  observatory  hives  10     5 
Best  display  of  Utah  honey,  special  premium. . .  20 

Best  display  in  this  class,  gold  medal  and 15  7.50 

T.  O.  Webber.  Sup't 


Convendoa  Notices. 

The  annual  field-day  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  of  Bee-keepers  will  be  held  at  the  Bungalow 
Apis  of  H.  W.  Britton,  Stoughton.  Mass..  on  August  7. 
The  following  is  the  program: 

11 :  30  to  12  :  30,  social  hour. 

12  :  30  to  1 :  90.  basket  lunch. 

Meeting  caUed  to  order  at  1 :  90  by  Pres.  E.  C.  Brit- 
tain.  Business  session.  Action  on  new  members. 
Unfinished  business.  Proposal  of  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Article  VIIL 

"  Bee-rearing  by  an  Expert"  How  to  procure  200 
lbs.  of  honey  from  one  colony  in  Massachusetts. 

All  members  are  invited  to  donate  a  section  or  frame 
of  honey,  and  a  fancy  queen  will  be  given  for  the  best 
sample. 

Music— comet  and  trombone. 

Dr.  Stone,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  will  speak  on  the  subject  of 
**  Honey-plants  for  Eastern  Massachusetts." 

Bring  honey-plants  from  your  locality  for  identifi- 
cation and  classification. 

Vice-president  Small  offers  a  dark  leather  Italian 
queen  for  each  new  member  that  joins  our  society  be- 
fore the  February  meeting  in  1910.  to  be  sent  this  fall 
or  after  JuW  10, 1010. 

Question-box. 

Adjournment  4:30  P.  M. 

Observation  hives.  Wild  bee-hives,  imported  aueen 
from  Reggio,  Itally.  Fancy  comb  honey  made  in 
AprU.  May,  June,  and  July  will  be  on  exhibition. 

Accommodations:  Steam  trains  leave  South  Station, 
Boston,  at  10:15  and  12:15;  return  at  4:45  P.  M.  Electric 
cars  leave  Dudley  Street  to  Mattapan  and  Blue  Htll 
Street  Ry.  to  Canton  and  Stoughton.  Automobiles  at 
Stoughton  station. 

Coffee  and  ice  cream  donated  by  Henry  W.  Britton. 

All  interested  in  bees  are  invited  to  attend. 

&  J.  C.  Nebdham,  Sec'y. 
Hotel  Eliot  Roxbury.  Mass. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  L  Root. 


THE  SURE-CATCH  RAT-TRAP. 

We  are  enabled  to  give  you  a  price  of  10  cts.  each,  or 
75  cts.  per  dozen,  for  the  Sure-catch  rat-trap,  like  the 
mouse-trap  mentioned  in  our  Ust  issue.  If  these  are 
wanted  by  mail,  as  they  are  much  larger  and  heavier 
than  the  mouse-traps  they  will  require  10  cts.  addition- 
al for  postage.  These  traps  do  the  business,  according 
to  our  experience,  better  than  any  other  trap  on  the 
market,  not  even  excepting  the  ordinary  steel  trap, 
and  they  will  hold  securely  a  pretty  good-sized  animal. 
If  you  are  careless  in  handling  tnem  you  may  get 
pretty  good  evidence  that  they  are  a  "  wicked  "  thing 
to  have  around,  without  any  doubt 

As  these  traps  are  now  sold  at  most  hardware  stores 
and  at  many  of  the  groceries,  it  may  be  cheaper  for 
you  to  buy  them  at  home  rather  than  have  them  sent 
by  mail,  as  the  postage  is  about  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  trap. 


PURE  WATER  FOR  DRINKING. 

In  your  articles  you  often  recommend  the  drinking 
of  pure  rain  water.  May  I  ask  you  how  you  get  it  pure 
enough  for  drinking  purposes?  I  know  there  are  fil- 
ters and  filters,  but  nave  a  notion  yours  is  just  right: 

Gleanings  cames  to  us  for  its  Home  department 
alone.    We  now  live  in  town  and  do  not  own  a  bee. 

Sherrard,  111..  July  20.         MRS.  J.  S.  QUAINTANCE. 

My  good  friend,  after  having  experiment- 
ed wim  various  filters  I  have  given  them  all 
up  entirely.  The  safest  water  for  me  to 
drink  is  rain  water;  and  when  I  am  traveling 
I  always  ask  for  ram  water  or  cistern  water. 
If  the  latter  has  a  bad  taste,  where  I  can,  I 
have  it  boiled  before  drinking.  Permit  me 
to  say  that  my  health  just  now  is  better  than 
it  has  been  for  years;  and  I  have  taken  hard- 
ly a  drop  of  any  thing  but  boiled  water  from 
the  cistern  for  many  months.  Perhaps  my 
digestion  is  peculiar;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
stand  any  sort  of  minerals.  For  years  I 
drank  distilled  water  only.  But  this  is  too 
much  trouble  and  expense,  especially  in 
summer,  when  we  do  not  need  the  heat  of  a 
cook-stove.  So  I  finally  settled  down  on 
boiled  cistern  water.  The  water  from  any 
sort  of  cistern — that  is,  the  water  that  comes 
from  the  clouds  —  contains  almost  no  min- 
eral matter.  The  boiling  precipitates  what 
little  mineral  there  may  be  from  the  lime  in 
the  walls  of  the  cistern,  and  it  also  effectual- 


ly kills  every  sort  of  animal  or  vegetable  life. 
This  boiled  water  is  kept  in  an  enameled  pail 
with  a  close-fitting  cover.  I  would  not  boil 
very  much  at  a  time,  because  during  the  hot 
weather  organic  growth  may  start  in  the  wa- 
ter in  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  a  little  better  to  have  it  boiled  fresh  ev- 
ery day  or  every  other  day.  With  this  boil- 
ed water  to  drink,  and  hard  bread  that  I  can 
chew  thoroughly,  and  plenty  of  good  ripe 
apples,  say  an  hour  before  bedtime,  my 
health  and  spirits  keep  right  up  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week.  I  feel  satisfied  that 
boiled  water  is  a  very  important  agent  in 
successfully  avoiding  summer  complaints 
and  all  troubles  pertaining  particularly  to  the 
hot-weather  penod.  I  drink  nothing  at  my 
meals  but,  say,  half  a  teacupful  of  muk,  and 
the  boiled  water  is  taken  an  hour  or  two  aft- 
er meals. 
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izn  DADANrS  FOUNDATION  I    1     I 


It  Excels 

WHArS  IN  A  NAME? 

That  depeDdt  od  whose  ntme  It  is.  It  depends  npon  wbAt  the  ntme  represents.  It  depends  npoo 
the  quality  of  the  goods  the  name  represents.  It  Is  NOT  the  name  that  makes  DADANT'S  FOUN- 
DATION so  well  known  and  well  liked,  bat  it  is  the  QlMlily  of  III*  Coods.  That's  what  backs 
op  the  name,  and  the  QUALITY  is  backed  by  thirty  years  of  soccenfol  experience  in  (oandatioo-makinc. 

CVCRY  INCH  of  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  is  equal  to  the  best  inch  we  can  make.  Do  not 
fail  to  insist  on  Dadant's  make  when  you  order  your  foondatioo  Accept  no  substitute,  even  thouch  the 
dealer  dainu  his  foundation  is  made  by  the  same  iwocess. 

It  is  the  PURIFYING  PROCESS  that  counts.  Our  methoJ  of  purifying  has  been  nnequaled  for 
yean.  This  method  leares  every  essential  iiT  the  pure  beeswax,  and  our  foundation  does  not  have  the 
odor  of  wax  cleansed  with  adds. 

That  is  why  several  large  honey-producers  who  have  tested  our  foundation  side  by  side  with  other 
makes,  have  found  ours  to  be  the  best,  and  the  best  liked  by  the  bees. 

Beeswax 

Do  not  sell  your  beeswax  until  you  get  our  quotations.  We  have  received,  up  to  April  1.  over 
80,000  pounds  of  beeswax  for  our  1909  trade.  We  will  need  over  80,000  pounds  mote  before  January 
1 ,  1910.     Drop  us  a  card  and  get  our  prices. 

Agents  for  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Dadant  &  Sons,   Hamiiton,  Illinois 
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QUICK  DELIVERY 
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THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  221-229  Inistltute  PUce 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


and  LOW  FREIGHT  send  your 
orders  for  BEE-SUPPLIES  to  .  . 


We  are  now  fully  moved,  located,  and  well  stocked  with  a  FULL  LINE 
of  supplies.  We  have  the  best  shipping  facilities,  and  with  plenty  of  help 
we  promise  to  ^et  goods  to  you  promptly.  There  are  only  two  reasons 
why  we  might  fail;  viz.,  the  neglect  of  some  transportation  company  to  give 
its  usual  good  service,  and  our  inability  to  turn  out  stock  fast  enough  to 
care  for  your  orders.  We  are  promised  a  large  carload  from  our  factory 
every  TEN  days,  so  you  see  we  expect  to  take  good  care  of  your  orders. 
If  you  haven*  t  our  new  catalog  let  us  send  you  one. 

Remember  our  new  location,  four  blocks  north  of  our  former  pjace. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

221-229  Institute  Place  R.  W.  Boydm,  Resident  Manager.  Jeffrey  Bnildnig 

Take  Elevator  to  Sixth  Floor.  Telephone  1484  North. 
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500  QUEENS 

From  Ovir  Red-clover  and  Honey 
Stock  Now  Ready  for  Delivery 

BY  RETURN  MAIL 


These  queens  were  reared  from  our  best  breeders 
under  the  Natural-swarming  Impulse.  They  are  the 
very  best  of  any  stock  we  raise  during  the  year.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  ought  to  charge  more  for  them,  but  we  are 
selling  them  at  our  regular  prices,  viz.,  $1.00,  with  discounts 
for  quantity.  Should  you  desire  to  get  one  you  will  need  to 
speak  soon  before  this  fine  stock  is  exhausted.        <ff        ^ 


Two-year-old 
Tested  :  Breeding  :  Queens 


We  have  some  thirty  or  forty  of  these  that  we  will 
sell  at  the  regular  price  of  untested — $1.00.  Most  of  these, 
when  one  year  old,  were  worth  from  42.00  to  $5.00 ;  but, 
rather  than  keep  them  over  another  winter,  we  will  sell 
them  for  $1.00  as  long  as  they  last.  They  are  first-class 
queens,  some  of  them  having  made  excellent  records  in  the 
production  of  honey.  They  are  from  our  best  breeding 
queens;  and  if  one  desires  to  get  a  breeding  queen  at  a  very 
low  price  he  must  speak  at  once.  Those  who  write  first  will 
get  the  pick  of  the  lot. 

When  you  write,  be  sure  to  specify  whether  you 
want  this  stock,  two-year-old  breeding  queens,  at  $1.00. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 
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pALCON  QUEENS 


WE  HAVE  in  chargt  of  our  Queen  Department  Mr.  Leslie  Martin,  who  hat  had 
wide    experience    in    the    queen  businen,  havinf  been    the  queen-breeder 
in  the  apiary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  A^^riculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  several  reasons,  as  well  as  priTately  conducting  the  fiirdcroft  Apiaries  in  Tennessee 
since  that  time.     His  queens  hare  become  famous,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  offer  his 
senrices  to  our  customers  in  the  management  of  this  department 

Our  **  Falcon  "  Queens  are  unexcelled  in  honey-gathering  qualities;  they  winter 

well,  and  are  gentle.     They  cap  their  sections  snow-white,  and  breed  early  in  spring. 

Our  Mr.  Martin  is  particularly  an  authority  on  Caucasians,  as  he  bred  much  of 

the  stock  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture  which  other  breeders  are  using. 

Get. our  Improved  **  Falcon  "  Queens,  and  increase  your  honey  yields. 

Price  List  of  "Falcon"  Queens 

Three-band  and  Golden  Italians,  Caucaalana,  and  Carnlolans 

BEFORE  JULY  I  AFTER  JULY  I 

Untested ''  One,  $1.00;  six,  $5.50;  12,  $10.00    One,  $  .75;  six,  $4.25;  12,  $  8.00 

Select  Untested      «'      1.25     "      6.75    "      1Z75        "      1.00      "     5.50    "      10.00 
Tested,  $1.50  each  Select  Tested,  $2.00  each 

All  queens  are  reared  in  strong  vigorous  colonies,  and  mated  from  populous 
nuclei.     Instructions,for,introducing  are  to  be  found  on  reverse  side  of  the  cage-cover. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Sections  and  .  .  . 
.  .  .  .  Foundation 


Send  us  your  RUSH  orders  for  Sections  and  Founda- 
tion—'' FALCON  "  BRAND— the  finest  made. 

Have  you  seen  the  Dewey  Foundation-fastener  ?  It  is 
the  most  rapid  machine  on  the  market  Send  for  circular, 
or,  better  still,  $1.50  and  receive  one  by  mail,  postpaid. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Building  Roofed  With 
■iRuberoid  Did  Not  Burtis™^.. 


SHINGLES  HCRE 


In  Netcong,  N.  J.,  a  livery  stable  roofed  with  Ruberoid  stood   w  itliin  , 

ten  feet  of  a  factorjr  which  burned  to  the  ground.  Behind  and  alongside  \ 

this  roof  of  Ruberoid,  were  shingle  roofs  which  ignited.   The  Ruberoid  j 
roof  was  literally  covered  with  blazing  fragments.    But  it  did  not  burn. 


We  do  not  claim  that  Ruberoid  is  fireproof. 
If  the  house  burns  from  within^  the  roof  will 
l>e  destroyed  whether  it  be  of  Ruberoid,  of 
slate,  or  e\eu  of  iron. 

But  a  roof  of  Ruberoid  is  as  safe  from  fire 
from  without  as  any  roof  can  be.  You  can 
safely  thro-.v  burning  coals  on  a  Ruberoid  roof. 
The  coals  will  not  set  fire  to  the  Ruberoid,  nor 
to  the  timbers  underneath. 

Yet  its  fire-resisting  qualities  are  of  minor 
importance,  when  you  consider  the  other 
superiorities  of  Ruberoid. 

For  here  is  a  roofing  which  is  sun  proof, 
snow  proof,  rain  proof.  It  withstands  acids, 
gases  and  fumes.  It  is  so  flexible  that  it  stands 
the  strains  of  contraction  and  expansion  which 
cause  ordinary  roofs  to  leak. 

Only  One  Ruberoid 


Since  Ruberoid  was  invented,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  there  have  been 
many  substitutes  —  more 
than  300. 

Many  of  these  substi- 
tutes have  names  which 
soundXikft  Ruberoid.  And 
until  they  are  laid  and 
tested,  they  look  lihe 
Ruberoid.  But  do  not  let 
these  facts   deceive  you. 

The  secret  of  the 
wonderful    properties    of 


(TBADEHA&K  RKQISTEBED) 

Be  sure  to  look  for  this  resristered  trademark  which 
is  stamped  every  four  feet  on  the  under  side  of  all 
genuine  Ruberoid.  This  is  your  protection  against 
substitutes  which  many  dealers  brazenly  sell  as 
Ruberoid.  Ruberoid  is  usually  sold  by  but  one 
dealer  in  a  town.  We  will  tell  you  the  name  of  your 
Ruberoid  dealer  when  you  send  for  i»ur  free  book. 


Ruberoid  lies  in  the  Ruberoid  gum  which  we 
use.  No  other  maker  can  use  this  gum.  No 
other  roofing  can  possibly  be  so  good  as  Ru- 
beroid. 

Ruberoid  roofing  can  be  laid  by  anyone. 
Once  on,  it  is  practically  a  one-piece  roof.  1 1  also 
comes  in  attractive  colors — red,  green,  brown 
— suitable  for  the  finest  homes. 

These  color  roofings  are  made  under  our  ex- 
clusively owned  United  States  and  foreign  pat- 
ents. The  colors  can  never  wear  off  nor  fade, 
because  they  are  a  part  of  the  roofing. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Before  you  decide  on  any  roofing  for  any  pur- 
pose, get  our  free  book  which  tells  about  all 
kinds  of  roofing — ^the  results  of  twenty  years  of 
roofing  tests. 

It  tells  the  advantages  and  disadvantage's  of 
shingles,  tin,  tar,  iron,  "prepared"  and  other 
roofings — it  is  frank,  fair, 
comprehensive. 

This  book  is  really  n  jrold 
mine  of  roofing  informa- 
tion and  the  reason  we 
send  it  free  is  because  it 
tells  all  about  Ruberoid. 
To  get  this  book,  ad- 
dress Department  34E  The 
Standard  Paint  Company, 
100  William  Street,  New 
York. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,   Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

New  York,   Chicaflro,   Kansas  City,    Boston.  Philaddphia,  Atlanta.  Denver.  San  Frandsoo,   Mootreal,   London.   Paris. 
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Summer  Specials 

Great  -  Three  -  Months'  -  Trial  -  Offers 


Eight  Standard  Magazines,  Each  for  Three 
Issues,  beginning  with  Current  Numbers. 


Offer... 

...No.  1 


Offer... 
...  No.  2 


Offer... 
...  No.  3 


Success  Magazine 10c  a  copy 3  months I  .30 

Pictorial  Review 15c  a  copy 3  months 45 

World  To-day 15c  a  copy 3  months 45 

Youth's  Companion 5c  a  copy 3  weeks 15 

Pacific  Monthly 15c  a  copy 3  months 45 

Modem  Priscilla 10c  a  copy 3  months 30 

Van  Norden  Magazine 15c  a  copy 3  months 45 

Little  Folks 10c  a  copy 3  months .30 

Total  single-copy  price 12.85 

'Success  Magazine 10c  a  copy 3  months I  .30 

Pictorial  Review 15c  a  copy 3  months 45 

Van  Norden  Mag^ine 15c  a  copy 3  months 45 

Youth's  CompanionT 5c  a  copy 3  weeks 15 

Metropolitan  Magazine 15c  a  copy 3  months I  .45 

Modem  Priscilla 10c  a  copy 3  months 30 

Pacific  Monthly — 15c  a  copy 3  months 45 

Travel  Magazine 15c  a  copy 3  months .45 

Total  single-copy  price $3.00 

'  Pictorial  Review 15c  a  copy 3  months I  .45 

Modem  Priscilla 10c  a  copy 3  months 30 

Youth's  Companion 5c  a  copy 3  weeks 15 

Van  Norden  Magazine 15c  a  copy 3  months 45 

Mothers'  Magazme 5c  a  copy 3  months 15 

Little  Folks  10c  a  copy 3  months 30 

Pacific  Monthly 15c  a  copy 3  months 45 

Health  Culture 10c  a  copy 3  months .30 

Total  single-copy  price 12.55 


The  Farm  Joumal  (Philadelphia)  for  three  months  may  be  substituted  for  any 
magazine  in  either  offer. 

Magazines  must  all  go  to  ONE  address.  No  Canadian  or  foreign  subscriptions 
accepted.    Offers  are  for  a  very  limited  time  only. 


HOW  TO  GET  THEM  S"- 

You  Must  be  a  Subscriber  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


If  you  are  NOT  a  subscriber,  the  "Eight 
Standard  Magazines"  for  three  months 
and  ''Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture"  for  one 
year  will  cost  you — 

For  Offer  No.  1 11.60 

For  Offer  No.  2 1.60 

For  Offer  No.  3 1.30 


If  you  ARE  a  subscriber,  but  want  to 
take  advantage  of  these  unusual  offers, 
the  "Eight  Standard  Magazines"  for 
three  months  will  cost  you — 

For  Offer  No.  1 $1.00 

For  Offer  No.  2 1.00 

For  Offer  No.  3 50 


Place  Order  To-day.    Tell  Your  Friends. 
Remit  in  Any  Way  Convenient  to  You. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  O. 
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Honey  Markets 


The  pricM  listed  below  ue  intended  to  repieeent,  u  nearly  as 
possible,  the  arerace  market  prices  at  which  honey  and  beeswax 
are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  tlw  city  mentioned.  Un- 
less otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
ntade  by  commission  merchants  or  by  piodocen  direct  to  the  retail 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  commission  merchants,  the 
osnal  commission  (from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight 
will  be  deducted,  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  lor  stor- 
age by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the 
prodocer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other 
charges,  are  eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  booses  are  om- 
ally  aboot  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

EASTERN  ORADINO  RULES  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight  firm- 
ly attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoUed  by 
travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an 
occasional  one.  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  comk>s  straight: *Dne-eiffhth  part 
of  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  sliffntly 
soiled:  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of 
propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  |illed  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  to  the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even;  one- 
eiffhth  part  of  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3.—Must  weiffh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full- 
weiffht  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  ac- 
cordinsr  to  color,  usinar  the  terms  white,  amber,  and 
dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  White."  "No.  1 
Dark,"  etc. 

NEW  COMB-HONEY    GRADING-RULES    ADOPTED    BY  THE 
COLORADO  STATE  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCUTION. 

No.  1  White.— Sections  to  be  well  filled  and  evenly 
capped  except  the  outside  row.  next  to  the  wood;  hon- 
ey white  or  slightly  amber,  comb  and  cappings  white, 
and  not  project! ns  beyond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well 
cleaned;  cases  of  separatored  honey  to  average  21 
pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections,  no  section  in  this 
ffrade  to  weisrh  less  than  13K  ounces. 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  averaffe  not  less 
than  22  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  averaisre  not  less 
than  23  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

No.  1  LIGHT  Amber.— Sections  to  be  well  filled  and 
evenly  capped,  except  the  outside  row,  next  to  the 
wood;  honey  white  or  liffht  amber;  comb  and  cappinffs 
from  white  to  off  color,  but  not  dark;  comb  not  project- 
ing beyond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Cases  of  separatored  honey  to  averase  21  pounds  net 
per  case  of  24  sections;  no  section  in  this  gmde  to  weisrh 
less  than  13>^  ounces. 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  22  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  23  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

No.  2.— This  includes  all  white  honey,  and  amber 
honey  not  included  in  the  above  grades:  sections  to  be 
fairly  well  filled  and  capped,  no  more  than  25  uncapped 


cells,  exclusive  of  outside  row.  permitted  in  this  ffrtde. 
wood  to  be  well  cleaned,  no  section  in  this  ffrade  to 
weiffh  less  than  12  ounces. 

Cases  of  separatored  honey  to  average  not  less  than 
19  pounds  net 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  20  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  avenure  not  less 
than  21  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 


COLUMBUS.— We  are  faavinff  numerous  inquiries  for 
new  comb  honey.  It  will  probably  sell,  fancy  white, 
per  lb.,  16;  No.  1  ditto,  16. 

Auff.  3.  The  Evans  k  Turner  Co. 

SCHENECTADY.— We  have  received  a  few  small  lots 
of  both  comb  and  extracted  honey  from  local  produc- 
ers. We  have  placed  some  of  the  No.  1  white  comb  at 
15  cts.  per  lb.,  and  the  extracted  in  small  pails  at  9  cts. 
The  demand  during  Auffiist  is  always  quite  limited, 
due  to  hot  weather  and  fresh  fruit 

Auff.  4.  Chas.  MacCulloch. 

INDIANAPOLIS.— There  is  a  srood  demand  for  the  best 

Sades  of  honey.  Producers  are  beinff  paid  the  follow- 
ff  cash  prices:  Fancy  white  comb,  16;  No.  1  white.  14; 
finest  extracted  in  five-irallon  cans.  8;  no  demand  for 
amber  or  off  grades.  The  demand  for  comb  honey  ex- 
ceeds the  supply,  while  the  market  is  well  supplied 
with  extracted.    Producers  of  lieeswax  ai:e  receiving 


28  to  90  cts.  per  lb. 
Auff.  3. 


Walter  S.  Pouder. 


fancy  white 
We  could  make  some  good  sales  if  we 


CINCINNATL— The   market  is  bare   of 

comb  honey.        . "I .. 

had  shipments  of  fancy  white  ffoods  at  once.  We  have 
a  fine  table  honey,  selling  at  8  cents.  Aml>er  honey  in 
barrels  is  selling  at  6  to  6H  according  to  quantity.  We 
are  payintr  28  cts.  in  cash  and  90  in  trade  for  beeswax 
delivered  here. 

July  23.  C.  H.  W.  Weber  k  CO. 

Zanesville.- There  is  now  a  ffood  demand  for  hon- 
ey. For  No.  1  to  fancy  white-clover  comb  the  Jobbing 
trade  would  pay  14H  to  15  cents  delivered  here;  and 
for  best  extracted,  8  to  854.  It  is  too  early  for  the  mar- 
ket to  be  established,  but  better  srades  are  selling  t 
liule  hiffher  than  at  the  time  of  last  quotations  — 16  to 
17  cents;  off  grades;  i2K  to  13.  For  clean  beeswax  1 
offer  29  cents  cash  or  32  in  exchange  for  bee  supplies. 

July  23.  Edmund  W.  Peirce. 


New  York.— Very  little  is  doing  in  comb  honey  as 
yet  We  are  receivinff  some  smiul  shipments  of  the 
new  crop  from  the  South,  and  it  is  selllnff  at  10  to  14. 
according  to  quality.  New  York  State  comb  honey  we 
do  not  expect  until  the  latter  part  of  next  month.  Old 
stock  by  this  time  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  and  the 
nuirket  Is  ready  for  the  new  crop.  Extracted  honey  is 
in  only  fair  demand.  As  receipts  from  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  South  are  increasing,  prices  show  a 
downward  tendency,  and  are  gradually  declining.  New 
crop  of  California  extracted  is  being  held  on  the  coast 
at  from  5M  to  B%,  according  to  quality:  but  at  these 
prices  buyers  are  scarce.  Most  of  them  prefer  to  hold 
off,  expecting  lower  prices  later  on. 

July  23.  HnJDRETH  Sc  SEGELKEN. 


SIMPLY    DELICIOUS! 

The  finest  car  of  Sage  Honey  that  ever  crossed  the  "  Rockies"  just 
arrived,  and  we  are  selling  it  like  "  hot  cakes "  in  crates  of  two 
60-lb.  cans  at  9^c  per  lb.    Samples  lOc. 
If  you  want  Honey  that's  truly  delicious  send  for  some  to-day. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


51  WALNUT  STREET 


Th«  Busy  ■••-men 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 

market. 

If  you  have  any  to  sell,  mail! 

small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Pvrehasinf  D«9aitaB«a% 
WMhliWtM  Bvd.  ft  M«rcM  St. 

cniCAOo,  nx. 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

•f  the  difltorent  ortdet  and  kinds 

If  you  hare  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 

266-267  Gresnwich  St..  82-84  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK 


CHA8.   ISRAEL    &    BROS. 

486-490  Canal  St.,  NEW  YORK 

WholeMle  De*ler«  and  CommlfMlon  NerulutntB  In 

Hoiiy,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc. 

Consiffnments  Solicited.       Established  1875. 


40  Years  Among  the  Bees 

e.  e.  MILLKR 

Dr.  Miller  is  too  well  known  among  the  bee- 
keeping fraternity  to  need  any  introduction. 
His  book  is  charmingly  written,  and  covers  his 
experience  in  detail.  .  Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 


Honey  Wanted! 

If  it  is  extracted  honey,  mail  us  sample  and 
quote  US  lowest  price.  If  it  is  comb  honey, 
state  what  kind  it  is,  and  how  put  up.  We 
are  ALWAYS  in  the  market  for  honey.    .    . 


Give  us  a  trial  on 


Red -clover  and  Golden 
Yellow  Italian  Queens 


Ours  can  not  be  excelled 


C  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

2146-2148  Central  Avenue 
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HARDY  BEES! 


c  Bees  of  the  Superior  Stock,  furnished  by  J.  P.  Moore, 
of  Kentucky,  are  the  best  honey-patherers  that  I  ever 
owned.  They  are  srentle— smoke  is  seldom  necessary 
in  handling  them,  and  very  little  at  that  Besides  this, 
they  are  very  hardy— seem  to  have  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary amount  of  vitality.  We  had  a  very  striking  exam- 
ple of  this  the  second  spring  that  we  had  bees  in  North- 
em  Michigan.  About  half  of  our  bees  were  of  this 
strain,  and  the  other  half  of  several  different  strains. 
The  Moore  strain  of  bees  were  quiet  all  winter,  con- 
suminir  very  little  honey,  and  cominsr  out  in  the  spring 
fully  as  strong  as  they  went  in.  Then,  still  further, 
they  "  stood  up  "  during  the  trying  weather  that  fol- 
lowed after  they  were  set  out  of  the  cellar.  When  col- 
onies of  other  strains  were  dwindling  away  and  suc- 
cumbing to  the  cold,  these  bees  held  their  own;  and 
when  the  harvest  opened  up  the  last  of  June  they  cer- 
tainly were  far  ahead  of  all  the  other  bees  we  had  in 
the  North.    They  were  treated  the  same  the  previous 


fall,  kept  in  the  same  cellars,  protected  and  fed  the 
same  in  the  spring,  but  they  came  out  ahead.  It  was 
simplv  in  the  breed  of  the  bees. 

We  brouifht  100  queens  of  Mr.  Moore  this  year  to  use 
in  making  increase.  It  was  not  that  we  did  not  have 
just  as  good  stock  in  our  own  yards,  but  we  could  buy 
them  cheaper  than  we  could  rear  them. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  queens  and  have  them  intro- 
duced and  all  ready  to  breed  from  next  spring.  I  can 
furnish  queens  of  this  strain  (they  will  be  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Moore)  at  $1.00  each,  or  I  will  send  the  Review  for 
190B  and  1910  and  one  of  these  queens  for  only  $1.50. 
Mr.  Moore  has  700  nuclei,  and  will  fill  orders  by  return 
mail.  Send  me  $1.50.  and  I'll  at  once  forward  your 
order  to  Mr.  Moore,  send  you  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Review  for  this  year,  and  then  keep  on  sending  it  to 
you  to  the  end  of  next  year. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  MIoh. 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 


108  PARK  PL. 


New  York  City 

furnishes  bees,  and  every  kind  of  material  bee-keepers 
use.    Tested  Italian  queens,  I1.2S.    Catalog  free. 

Apiaries:    .     Clan  Cava,  L.  I. 


p 


ATENTS 


25 

YEAR8' 

PRACTICE. 


CHART.EB  J.  WILLIAMSON, 
Second  NatM  Bank  Bldg..    Washikotom,  D.  C. 


PmUnt  Pni«llo«  In  Patent 
OfNos  and  Courts. 


Patant  Counaal  of 
Tha  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Warranted  Queens 

75  cts.;  dozen,  $7.00.  Golden  strain  ;  gentle  ; 
fine  workers.  Cap  and  finish  up  honey 
equal  to  any.  Plenty  of  queens  ready  to  mail. 

J.  B.  Case*  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

Swarthmore's  Pedigreed  6oldens 

Swarthmore  Apiaries,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


FOUNTAIN  PENS 


Send  postal  for  bargain  price  list. 
H.  W.  Aoams,  »6  Klatbunb  Av.,  Brooklyn 


Jost  what  yoa're  asklnif  for.    Pithy 
c'les  by  long  experienced  poaltry- 
..sers.     Answers    to    yoar    questions. 
Oompleto  »how  reports.  A  Department 
for  every  breed.    Pour  complete 
poultry     Dooks     durinj?     coming 
year,— all  In  that  wi(le-awake»  hust- 
ling "Poultry  Gazette.'*  40  to  80  pagrea 


IJ.lll»rMr«MI!M 


monthly,  overflowlnj?  with  the  very  facts 
yoQ  need  to  pull  more  money  out  of  your 
poultry.     Send  25  cents  for  a  year's  trial 

subscription.    You'll  be  pleased, 


Tho  Poultry  Gazette 

Box     6  f  Fremont*  Nebr. 


m 


A  complete  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Fully  illustrated 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 

A  text-book  for  the  beginner  and 
advanced  bee-keeper 

Cloth- bound,   $1.50    postpaid 
German  edition,  $2.50  postpaid 

THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO., 

Medina,  Ohio. 

This  Coupon  Good  for  33c 

on  any  ONH  of  these  special  of fers : 

American  Bee  Journal  one  year  with— 
Doijllttle'u  book,  "Scientiflc  QxiBcn-ReRrlng"  (Katherette).      91.40 

riitcsted  Italian  Queen,    - 1.55 

Dr.  MUJer'a  "Forty  Years  Among  tho  Bees," 1.75 

Fountain  Pen, 1.75 

Novelty  Pocket  Knife  (with  your  nnme  and  address  on  one 

Bide— Queen,  Drone  and  Worker  bee  on  the  other  side)    .    .    .  S.OO 

The  American  Bee  Journal  is  a  32-pa8re  illustrat- 
ed 75-cent  monthly.  It  tells  all  about  the  best  way  to  mauajKe 
rodace  the  most  honey;  with  market  quotations,  etc.  A  dozen  different  departments-one  for 
wooiou  wee-keepers.  Best  writers.  If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  addre.sa  with  40  cents  (stamps  or 
coin)  together  with  thin  coupon,  we  will  send  you  a  trial  trip  of  Bee  Journal  for  12  months.  Order  now 
and  let  as  begin  with  thia  month's  fine  number.  Sample  copy  free.  Address, 
American    Bee    Journal,    118    West    Jackson   Boulevard,    Chicago.    Illinois. 


bees  to 
women 
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A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Advertiting  Manager 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line,  flat.     Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES.     To  be  used  in  one   issue.     One-fourth    page,   $12.50;    one-half 

page,  $25.00;  one  page,  $50.00. 

Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 
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ALEXANDER'S  WRITINGS 
on  PRACTICAL 
BEE  CULTURE 


$1 .00       With  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR       $1 .00 


The  writings  of  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander,  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  GLEANINGS,  have  recently 
been  collected  in  book  form.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  con- 
tents will  show  the  scope  of  the  book. 


^^^^^^^^^^'V^^^^^>^ 


Table  of  Contents  of  tlie  Alexander  Book 

Alexander  Plan  for  Weak  Colonies. 

Bee-keeping  as  a  Business. 

Brood-rearing  in  Spring. 

Comb  V.  Extracted  Honey. 

Diseases  of  Bees. 

Disposing  of  the  Honev  Crop. 

Extracting  Uncapped  Honey. 

Feeding  Back  Efxtracted   Honey. 

Foul  Brood,  European  and  American. 

Hive-covers. 

Hives,  etc.,  to  Adopt  if  Starting  Anew. 

Honey  per  Colony. 

Honey-production . 

Honey-tanks. 

Increase,  Making  v.  Buving  Colonies. 

Italians,  Yellow  v.  Leatner-colored. 

Locality.  What  Constitutes  a  Good  One. 

Nuclei  for  Rearing  Queens. 

Organizing  for  Better  Prices. 

Profits  in  Bee-keeping. 

Queens  and  Queen-rearing. 

Queens  for  Early  Increase. 

Queens,  Several  in  One  Hive. 

Queens  to  be  Reared  from  Best  Stock. 

Spring  Dwindling.  - 

Spring  Feeding. 

Spring  Management. 

Sugar,  Loaf,  Tor  Feeding. 

Superseding  Old  Queens. 

Swarms,  New,  to  Dispose  of. 

Things  Not  to  Do. 

Transferring  Bees. 

Ventilation  of  Bee-cellars. 

Wintering. 

Wintering  in  Cellar.  X    Name 


A.  I.  ro«t 

Company, 

Molina, 

Ohi* 

For   the  en- 
closed  rerait- 
ance  of  $1  please 
send  Gleanings  to 


Send  the  Alexander  book  to 


SI  WITH  6LEANIN6S  ONE  YEAR  SI 


Address 


//  Gleanings  is  to  be  sent  to  same  party 
as  book,  sign  only  in  last  two  blank  lines. 
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Special  Prices 

Root*s  Bee -supplies 


WE  ARE  overstocked  on  some  articles,  and  the  rush  of  business  being  practically 
over  with,  we  have  decided  to  make  special  prices  on  the  following  list  of 
ffoods,  f.  o.  b.  San  Antonio.  When  ordering  supers  and  hives  you  should 
order  in  lots  of  5  and  10  or  multiples  thereof;  sections,  MO  or  multiples;  frames,  100 
or  multiples;  shipping-cases,  50  or  multiples.  These  are  first-class  goods  made  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  but  most  of  them  have  been  in  stock  all  the  season  and  longer. 
We  are  giving  designations  just  as  given  in  Root's  Catalog.  If  you  have  none  write 
us  for  one,  or  write  us  for  any  other  information. 

Frames 

9500  Shallow  Frames,  4>^-inch  end-bars  each    .  .  11.25  per  100 

1900  Thick-top  Staple-spaced  Frames,  P  W,  each    .  .1.95  per  100 

1500  Shallow  All-wood  Frs.  for  I  super,  >^-in.  top-bars,  PW,    1.25  per  100 
2400  Shallow  All-wood  Frames  for  I  super,  >^-in.  top-bars,      1.25  per  100 

Hives,  Covers,  and  Bottom-boards 

Covers  must  be  ordered  in  lots  of  50  or  multiples. 
40  Danz.  AE5-10  at  85c  each.  300  8-10  at  38c  each. 

500  AE  5-10  PWKD  at  $1.05  each.        300  A-10  at  18c  each. 
500  5-10  PWKD  at  60c  each  150  B-10  at  26c  each. 

250  G-10  at  26c  each.  100  A-8  at  17c  each. 

100  B-8  at  25c  each. 
The  above  prices  are  good  only  until  the  above  number  of  goods  are  sold,  and 
only  when  this  advertisement  is  mentioned.    Remittance   must  accompany  each 
order.    Order  quick  before  they  are  all  gone. 

Supers,  Packed  five  in  each  package 

330  2P-10  at  33c  each.  175  2S-8  at  29c  each. 

305  4P-10  at  47c  each.  55  4S-8  at  42c  each. 

135  21-10  at  33c  each.  200  2P-8  at  29c  each. 

115  2S-10  at  33c  each.  80  J5-8  at  — c  each. 

Sections — B  grade,  plain,  packed  500  in  a  package 

13,000  4x5x1  H  at  12.85  per  1000  3500  at  3  ^x5xl  K  at  $2.85  per  1000 

We  also  wish  to  sell  4000  4x5x1  H  No.  1  plain  sections  at  13.85.  ^ 

Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 

500  12-inch,  4-row,  3  and  2  inch  glass  .        .at  $12.50  per  100 

a50  10-inch,  4-row,  2-inch  glass     .....        at   11.50  per  100 

200  12-inch,  2-row,  2-inch  glass at     7.40  per  100 

200  16-inch,  2-row,  2-inch  glass at     8.25  per  100 

250    8-inch,  3-row,  2-inch  glass at     7.50  per  100 

350  6»4^-inch,  3-row,  2  and  3  inch  glass    ....    at     7.50  per  100 

550  7  »/^ -inch,  4-row,  3-inch  glass at     7.50  per  100 

250  7»/s-inch,  3-row,  3-inch  glass at     7.50  per  lOo 

300  9  V-inch,  4-row,  3-inch  glass at    10.50  per  100 

50  9,'4:-inch,  3-row,  3-inch  glass at   10.00  per  100 

If  you  can  use  any  of  the  cases  in  the  forejgoing,  list  with  prices  is  good  in  lots 
of  50  or  multiples  thereof,  as  they  are  put  in  packages  of  50. 

Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

1322  South  Flores  St.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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WITH   A   FULL   LINE  OF 

Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 


We  can  please  jon  with  quick  shipments 
and  satisfactofj  prices  and  service.  Our 
goods  are  the  ROOT  CO.'S  make,  hence 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  quality.  A 
card  will  bring  you  our  50-page  catalog  by 
return  mail  Send  us  your  inquiries.  We 
are  able  to  supply  you  on  short  notice  Ital- 
ian bees,  queens,  and  one,  two,  and  three 
frame  nuclei. 

John  Nebel  &  Son 

Supply  Co.      Hloli  HIN,  MoiHfl.  Co..  Me. 


Mr.  Bee-Man: 


Yoo  can  tare  time, 
wony,  aod  money  by 
orderlni  your  mpplle* 
for  next  teaaoo  now. 
I  have  a  tall  line  of  Hivet,  Sopen,  Secdoos,  Poondatioo— 
io  fact,  every  thinf  yoo  need  in  the  apiary.  If  yoo  do  not 
have  a  cataloc,  tend  for  one  to-day. 
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H.  H.  JEPSON 

Phooe  Haymarfcet  1489-1 


Maes. 


Watch  ^°'"  Dees 

While  in  some  sections  the  yield  of 
nectar  has  been  light  and  not  of  best 
quality,  weather  conditions,  especially 
in  the  North-Central  States,  have  been 
very  favorable  for  a  moderate  honey- 
flow  continuing  throughout  the  summer 
and  terminating  in  ajKOod  fall  jield. 

Be  ready  for  it.  Secure  this  honey 
in  sections  or  frames  and  convert  it  into 
cash,  rather  than  allow  the  bees  to 
crowd  the  brood-nest  and  hamper  the 
queen  for  laying-room. 

I  have  sections,  foundation,  frames, 
and  every  thing  else  for  bees,  and  can 
make  immediate  shipment. 

Pierce  Service— Root  Quality 

will  PleaM  Tou 


EDMUND  W.  PEIRCE 

ZaneavUle,  Ohio 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 


CULTURE 


Please  use  this  order  form  by  check- 
ing in  the  margin  the  items  wanted 

The  pamphleu  and  booklets  listed   below 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

D 
D 


My  First  S««»on's  Cxp«ri«no«  wHh 
IIm  Hoil«y-b««.  By  the  •*  Specutor."  of  the 
Outi—i,  of  New  York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  deuil- 
ing  the  experience*  of  this  well-known  writer. 
Yoa  will  read  the  leaflet  through  before  yoo  lay 
It  down.    Free. 

Th«  ■••-k««p«r  and  Frult«orow«r.  a 
15-page  booklet  giring  actual  facts  regarding  the 
valoe  of  beet  to  frait«  and  showing  how  bee- 
keeping may  be  doubly  profiuble  to  the  fmit- 
grower.  Pmit-growen  are  realizing  at  nerer 
before  the  necetdty  of  having  hooey-beet  in 
dote  proximity  to  their  bloaaoming  fmlt.    Free. 

B««-k««plna  for  S«d«ntary  Folk.  A 
24-page  leaflet  reciting  the  actual  experiences  of 
an  amateur  bee-keeper,  showing  what  equipment 
is  best,  points  derived,  etc.     Free. 

Cataloo  of  Boo-koopora'  Supplioa. 
Our  complete  caalog  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
address  on  reQoest. 

Transforrlng  Boos.  A  1 4-page  booklet 
giving  instructions  and  illostraring  appliances. 
No  need  to  keep  your  bees  In  old  out-of-date 
hives  when  they  can  easily  be  transferred  into 
new  hives  and  earn  profits  for  you.     Price  10  cts. 

Boo-tlunHng.  Gives  informadon  necessary 
to  enable  one  who  is  active  and  intelligent  to 
engage  In  bee-hontlng  with  success.  It  is  well 
gotten  up  and  worth  the  price,  which  is  25  cenu. 

Spring  ManagomonI  ot  Boos.  A  14- 
page  booklet  deuiling  the  experiences  of  some 
successful  bee-keepers,  and  giving  instruaioos 
on  this  oftimes  perplexing  matter.    Price  10  cts. 

Habita  of  tho  Honoy-boo.  By  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillip*.  A  somewhat  scientific  handling  of  the 
habits  and  anatomy  of  the  bee.    Price  10  cents. 

How  to  Koop  Booa.  A  book  of  328  pages. 
deuiling  in  a  most  interesting  manner  the  ex- 
periences of  a  beginner  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
other  beginners.     Price  $1.10  postpaid. 

Tho  A  B  C  of  Boo  CuHuro.  A  complete 
encyclopedia  on  bees,  of  nearly  540  pages,  fully 
illustrated.    $1.50  postpaid;  half  leather,  $2.00. 

Cloanlnga  In  Boo  CuHuro.  A  64page 
illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine,  the  leading 
exponent  of  bee  culture  in  this  country.  Ten 
cents  per  issue,  but  to  new  subscribers  we  will 
furnish  it  six  mouths  for  25  cents. 

This  sheet  may  be  used  as  an  order  sheet 
by  properly  checking  on  the  margin  your 
signature,  and   remittance,  if  required. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  MedinUy  O.: 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked  abo*ve; 
I  inclose  S to  co'ver  the  cost. 


D 

D 
D 

D 

D 

D 
D 
D 
D 


Nam*. 


Strttt  Addr$ss  tr  R.  F.  D. 

T»wn 

G.B.C.    8-15  Statt. 
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DOLL 

SHIPPING 

CASES 


are  very  well  made  of  fine  white 
basswood  with  one -piece  cover 
and  bottom.  Can  furtiish  with 
either  corrugated  paper  or  "no- 
dnp  sticks." 

Doll   Shipping  -  Cases 

are  made  for  any  number  or 

size  of  sections,  with  either  two 

or  three  inch  glass  front. 

We  Have  a  Large  .  .  . 
Stock  on  Hand 

which  means  prompt  shipment, 
and  our  prices  are  the  lowest. 

HONEY  -  PACKAGES 

IN  TIN 

for  shipping  or  storing  extract- 
ed honey  prevents  leakage  and 
taint  from  wood;  being  square, 
they  are  extra  strong  and  econ- 
omize space.  One-gallon  cans, 
ten  in  a  box;  five-gallon  cans, 
one  or  two  in  a  box. 


Send  for  Our  Estimate  for  1909. 


Minnesota 
Bee-supply  Company 

128  Nicollet  Island 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Better  Supplies 

More  Profits 

You  know  to  how  large  an  extent  the 
profits  of  bee  culture  depend  upon 
the  right  kind  of  supplies,  and  you 
know,  too,  that  just  as  important  as 
the  right  supplies  is  to  get  them 
when  you  want  them,  at  the  right 
price. 

In  every  way — ^location,  stock,  and 
low  prices — we  are  fitted  to  serve 
you  to  your  profit. 

We  Ship  on  Time 

and  you  get  the  goods  when  you 
want  them.  We  are  centrally  locat- 
ed, and  can  ship  direct  by  boat  and 
over  thirty  different  railroads.  Our 
stock  is  the  best,  and  we  sell  the 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 
What  more  can  you  want?  Write 
today  for  our  big  book  and  special 
prices  for  this  month. 

Slanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

1009-18  Lucas  4ve.       St  Louis,  Mo. 


SUPPLIES . . . 
and  QUEENS 

Every  thing  needed  by  the  bee- 
keeper, and  purest  strain  of 
Italian  queens  and  bees.  Test- 
ed queens,  11.50;  untested,  75c. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA  ALABAMA 


HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES 

^    By  ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK    ^^ 

THIS  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  beginner. 
Nothing  better.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  Sl\  who  are  learning  bee-keeping 
by  their  own  effort.  Having  commenced 
bee-keeping  three  times,  the  talented  author 
is  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  right  kind 
of  advice.  You  can  not  go  wrong  in  order- 
ing this  book.  It  is  charmingly  written  and 
easily  understood.  Price  $1, 10  postpaid  by 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY.  MEDINA,  OHIO 
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AS  THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  SEES  IT 


One  of  the  purposes  of  this  department  has  been  to  harmonize  the  inter- 
ests of  our  advertisers  and  subscribers.  This  work  we  do  largely  by  personal 
correspondence;  but  occasionally  there  arise  matters  of  general  or  special  in- 
terest which  may  be  so  valuable  to  others  that  we  give  place  to  them  on  these 
pages. 

Bee-supply  dealers,  as  well  as  manufacturers  and  advertisers  generally, 
who  are  seeking  to  build  up  a  profitable  business  by  means  of  advertising,  are 
often  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  course  to  l^ursiie  when  complaint  reaches  them  of 
either  a  shortage  of  goods,  which  they  are  sure  were  included,  or  that  the  wrong 
kind  of  goods  was  sent,  and  they  can  not  account  for  such  a  report.  Not  long 
ago  a  report  reached  this  office  that  a  bee-supply  dealer  in  the  East  had  sent 
one  of  our  subscribers  the  wrong  kind  of  sections;  and,  coupled  with  a  some- 
what unusual  delay,  this  made  the  purchaser  quite  displeased.  The  order  wa9 
so  clear  that  it  didn't  seem  at  all  possible  that  the  wrong  kind  of  sections  could 
have  been  sent;  and  before  sending  another  lot  the  shipper  wrote  for  an  ex- 
planation. Now,  when  the  explanation  came,  the  shipper  himself  was  as  much 
surprised  as  any  one  could  be;  for  it  turned  out  that  the  customer,  being  un- 
familiar with  bee-appliances,  had  not  understood  the  folding  of  the  one-piece 
sections,  and  had  folded  them  wrong  side  out,  thereby  increasing  their  measure- 
ment. We  get  such  bitter  complaints  occasionally  of  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  our  advertisers  that  we  cite  this  case  to  show  that  the  real  facts  may  be 
quite  different  from  what  a  first  report  may  have  indicated. 

Another  quite  different  matter  came  to  our  notice  a  day  or  two  ago.  One  of 
our  subscribers  had  written  us  several  letters  complaining  of  one  of  our  advertis- 
ers, to  the  effect  that  the  queen  ordered  many  weeks  ago  had  not  been  received, 
nor  could  he  get  any  advice  regarding  it.  Now,  queen-breeders  throughout 
the  country  were  crowded  with  orders  all  the  early  part  of  the  season;  but  for 
some  weeks  most  of  them  have  been  able  to  fill  orders  by  return  mail,  and  yet 
this  party  failed  to  get  his  queen  .or  any  advice  regarding  it.  After  we  had 
written  the  advertiser  several  times,  our  subscriber  received  his  queen,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  bitter  complaints  he  had  previously  made,  in  advising  us 
of  the  receipt  of  the  queen  he  said,  *'  I  must  say  the  shape  they  were  shipped 
in  and  put  up  makes  A.  I.  Root  and  all  others  with  whom  I  have  had  dealings 
look  like  mere  imitators.  The  queens  looked  as  good  as  expected,  also."  Nat- 
urally we  felt  surprised  at  the  attitude  of  this  man,  and  we  concluded  that  he 
hadn't  had  dealings  with  a  large  number  of  our  queen-breeders,  many  of  whom 
send  queens  successfully  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Our  purpose  to  get  fair 
play  for  both  subscribers  and  advertisers  remains  the  same,  however. 

We  believe  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  dealings  between  readers  and 
advertisers  are  alike  satisfactory;  and  profitable  to  both;  but  it  so  often  hap- 
pens tiiat  the  satisfied  customer  is  so  content  with  his  transaction  that  he  for- 
gets to  mention  it,  either  to  us  or  the  one  with  whom  he  has  been  dealing,  that 
it  is  pleasant  to  read  the  occasional  comments  received  at  this  office  regarding 
transactions  with  our  advertisers.  Just  a  day  or  two  ago  a  Florida  bee-keeper 
wrote  us  expressing  his  great  satisfaction  with  the  treatment  he  received  from 
a  well-known  honey- merchant  to  whom  he  had  consigned  his  honey,  reporting 
that  not  only  had  he  received  all  he  expected  but  had  prompt  settlement  by  re- 
turn mail  at  a  price  higher  than  anticipated,  or  that  tne  market  warranted,  as 
it  appeared  to  nim.  We  passed  the  letter  along  to  the  honey-merchant;  for,  no 
matter  how  many  satisfied  customers  he  has.  he  is  always  glad  to  see  such  a 
commendation  as  this.  If  our  advertisers  do  well  by  you,  as  they  usually  do, 
don't  hesitate  to  tell  them  of  it;  for,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  will  probably  pay 
you,  when  you  are  sending  another  order,  in  the  extra  effort  they  will  make  to 
serve  you. 
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'H  Goods  are  wanted  Quick,  Sand  to  PoudT." 
Eatabllahad     1 889 


Survival  of  the  Fittest 


Bsf  tha  Baa  Crank 


Root's 

Goods 

at 
Root's 

Prices 

with 
Pouder 
Service 


The  tales  of   those  new-fansrled  things 

We  read  of,  near  and  far. 
Sound  too  delightful  to  be  true — 

And  many  of  them  are. 

My  twenty-years'  experience  in  hunting  for  and 
testing  out  new  tilings  for  bee-men  has  brought  to  my 
attention  a  great  many  devices  for  which  great  claims 
were  made.  Some  of  these  made  good,  biit  very  many 
proved  to  be  bubbles  which  burst  at  the  first  touch  of 
actual  service.  My  own  experience  is  not  different 
from  the  other  fellows*,  for  I  remember  how  I  had  plan- 
ned to  construct  a  bee-escape  some  years  ago  that 
would  be  practical,  when  a  man  by  the  name  of  Porter 
instead  of  Pouder  came  out  with  one  so  perfect  that  it 
could  never  be  improved.  Then  I  had  dreams  about 
a  veil  with  a  flexible  celluloid  face,  but  I  soon  learned 
that  better  veils  were  already  on  the  market.  Then  I 
devised  an  open-cornered  section,  and  I  supposed 
every  bee-man  in  the  whole  country  would  demand 
them  all  at  once  when  announced.  The  bee-men  did 
not  look  at  it  that  way.  Then  I  devised  a  honey- 
extractor  to  take  frames  in  the  same  position  they  are 
in  the  hive.  I  named  it  the  '* Paragon,"  and  I  sup- 
posed that  every  up-to-date  bee-man  would  want  a 
"Paragon."  I  had  just  one  model  made  to  begin  with 
— and  I  am  glad  I  had  only  on-e,  for  I  finally  disposed 
of  it  at  just  a  little  below  cost. 

Just  now  I  am  deeply  interested  in  a  new  gas-oven  for  melting  gran- 
ulated honey,  so  constructed  that  the  honey  willget  away  from  thelieat  as 
fast  as  it  becomes  fluid,  and  I  am  wondering  if  my  oven  will  be  a  bubble. 
Anyhow,  I  have  in  stock  at  all  times  a  complete  stock  of  Root's  Standard 
Goods,  and  my  patrons  assure  me  of  their  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  any 
thing  listed  in  my  catalog  has  been  tried  out,  and  can  be  depended  on  for 
perfection  in  prmciple  and  honest  workmanship.  I  find  that  it  is  just  as 
desirable  to  weed  out  undesirable  articles  as  to  be  up  to  the  minute  on  new 
novelties. 

If  you  have  not  received  mv  catalog  let  me  send  it  to  you.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing,  and  you  will  probably  be  reminded  of  something  that  you  had 
mtended  to  get  with  which  to  save  labor  and  increase  your  profits, 

BEESWAX.— I  am  now  paying  28  cts.  cash  or  30  cts.  in  trade. 

HONEY.— At  this  writing  I  have  stored  in  my  basement  more  than  500 
five-gallon  cans  of  very  finest  extracted  honey  in  new^  cans.     Bee-keepers 

as  well  as  dealers  "—  ' ■ —  '^^"■~  ' — ^  '^  '-       -■     '     " 

honey-dew.     Fane 


5  are  buying  this  honey,  and.  it  is  entirely  free  from  any 
cy  comb  honey  is  also  arriving  from  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 


sin, but  thus  far  all  lots  have  been  sold  before  arrival, 
for  my  monthly  quotations  and  samples. 


igar 
If  interested,  write 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

85©   Masaachuaetts  Avanua 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


Be  sure  to  read  our  honey-crop  report  on 
page  508  of  this  issue.  If  there  are  any  in- 
accuracies we  shall  be  glad  to  be  advised  of 

HONEY  CROP  IN  CAUFORNIA  LARGER  THAN  AT 
FIRST  REPORTED. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  our  Cali- 
fornia subscribers  will  speak  for  itself: 

Mr.  Root.— I  note  what  you  say  relative  to  the  Cali- 
fornia crop.  You  may  be  right,  but  there  must  be  a 
(rood  deal  of  honey  somewhere  around  here,  because  I 
am  buyinsr  nice  amber  comb  honey  at  one  of  the  two 
best  stores  in  Oakland  at  10  cts.  per  square,  and  have 
noticed  it  for  sale  in  the  windows  of  two  other  stores 
at  the  same  price;  also  fancy  white  at  15  cts.;  but  at  our 
house. where  there  are  four  children,  we  think  the  am- 
ber honey  Just  as  sTOod  as  the  white.  Certainly  they 
both  so  equaUy  fast  I  also  notiee  that  over  10  cts.  the 
sale  of  comb  honey  is  very  slow.  It  seems  to  take  a 
ten-cent  price  to  move  it  freely.        W.  H.  Pearson. 

South  Berkeley.  CaL.  July  23. 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  other  bee- keep- 
ers of  that  State  advise  us  of  the  conditions. 
We  bee-keepers  of  the  East  are  very  much 
interested  to  know  just  how  much  of  a  crop 
has  been  secured  in  that  State. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WFTH    DARK    OR   UNPALATABLE 
HONEY-DEW. 

From  reports  of  the  honey-yield  on  pages 
508  to  511,  it  is  apparent  that  a  large  amount 
of  unpalatable  honey-dew  has  been  gathered. 
What  to  do  with  it  is  a  serious  proolem.  It 
can  not  be  sold  in  the  open  market  as  table 
honey,  except  in  cities  where  the  foreign 
population  largely  predominates;  and  even 
then  it  can  not  be  disposed  of  except  as  a 
honey-dew  honey.  It  is,  however,  very  sat- 
isfactory for  bakins  purposes,  and  where 
one  has  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  he  will 
do  well  to  correspond  with  the  National  Bis- 
cuit Co. 

Where  one  has  only  a  small  quantity  he 
had  better  feed  it  out  for  brood-rearing  ear- 
ly this  fall  if  possible.  We  certainly  would 
not  advise  letting  the  bees  have  it  for  a  win- 
ter food;  that  is,  if  it  is  almost  all  honey- dew. 
A  little  of  it  in  white  honey  will  do  no  harm. 


"I  TOLD  YOU  so." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  page  86  of 
our  issue  for  Febuary  1st,  our  friend  Virgil 
Weaver  predicted  that  there  would  "not  be 
ten  per  cent  of  a  white-clover  crop  east  of 


the  Mississippi  River."  He  based  this  con- 
clusion on  the  severe  drouth  of  last  fall. 
While  his  prophecy  for  all  the  territory 
named  did  not  come  true  by  considerable, 
yet  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  at  least, 
it  is  very  apparent  that  the  drouth  of  last 
fall  did  curtail  or  cut  down  the  clover  yield. 
Possibly  our  friend  will  now  say,  "I  told 
you  so.^* 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the   mixture   of 

honey-dew  in  the  clover  honey  that  was 

gathered,  the  clover  crop  for  the  territory 

east  of  the  Mississipi  would  run  from  one- 

-third  to  one-half  of  a  normal  crop. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Weaver,  on  page  86,  put  forth 
some  general  propositions  mat  have  come  ' 
awfully  near  being  true  for  many  sections 
of  the  country. 

FOUL-BROOD  BILL  TO  BE  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  LEGISLATURE. 

The  bee-keepers  of  South  Dakota  have  or- 
ganized what  is  called  the  South  Dakota 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  the  first  meeting 
being  held  at  Sioux  Falls.  The  first  action 
taken  was  to  draft  a  bill  to  submit  to  the  leg- 
islature, providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
foul-brood  inspector  for  the  State.  While 
the  meeting  was  not  a  large  one,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  back  of  it  is  such  as  to  insure 
its  success. 

Foul-brood  laws  should  he  enacted  in  ev- 
ery State  in  the  Union.  A  preliminary  and 
a  necessary  step  as  well  is  to  form  a  State 
bee-keepers'  association,  for  an  organization 
of  that  kind  has  far  more  influence  with  the 
State  legislature  than  a  body  of  some  three  or 
four  men  who  appear  to  be  lobbying  single- 
handed,  and  with  the  apparent  purpose  of 
securing  a  State  job  for  some  one  as  foul- 
brood  inspector. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SHOULD  NOT  BE  LEGISLATED 
AGAINST. 

Our  agricultural  papers  are  coming  moi  e 
and  more  to  recognize  sweet  clover  as  a 
good  fodder  plant;  and  yet  in  spite  of  that 
fact,  and  the  further  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  honey-plants  we  have,  coming 
on  after  white  clover  and  basswood,  many 
of  our  State  legislatures  have  outlawed  it, 
requiring  it  to  be  cut  down,  while  the  oxeye 
daisy,  the  wild  carrot,  and  the  Canada  thistle 
are  allowed  to  grow  unmolested.  Sweet 
clover  grows  on  land  that  will  produce  noth- 
ing else.    Cultivation  always  kills  it  outy  so  it 
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can  never  become  a  nuisance  to  the  farmer. 
Bee-keepers  should  take  pains  to  spread 
these  two  facts  regarding  the  value  of  sweet 
clover  as  a  forage  plant  for  stock.  Be  sure 
to  tell  your  farmer  friends  that  stock  may 
be  taught  to  eat  it.  After  that  they  will  oft- 
en hunt  it  out  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
thing  else. 

Sweet  clover  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
honey-plants  in  the  country,  and  bee-keep- 
ers should  get  their  farmer  friends  to  ask 
their  legislatures  to  repeal  that  section  of  the 
statute  that  classes  it  as  a  weed. 


THE  USE    OF    ROBBER-TRAPS    IN  A  BEE-YARD. 

We  are  using  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion a  couple  of  robber-traps  at  our  home 
yard.  After  the  honey-flow  is  over,  robbers 
are  often  disposed  to  interfere  with  the 
work  of  the  apiarist.  A  couple  of  robber- 
traps  are  placed  in  the  yard,  and  these  traps 
apparently  catch  nothmg  but  old  robbers 
whose  presence  in  the  yard  is  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance,  and  a  menace  to  the 
weak  colonies.  They  had  better  be  dead 
than  alive. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  newer  readers  we 
would  say  that  the  trap  is  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  hive  havmg  a  bee  escape  so  ar- 
ranged inside  that  the  bees  can  enter  the 
hive  but  can  not  get  out.  Sweet  is  placed 
inside  to  bait  all  would-be  robbers.  In  their 
various  prowlings  around  they  finally  locate 
these  hives,  enter  them  and  stay  there  for 
good.  As  the  amount  of  sweets  placed  there 
IS  not  sufficient  to  do  more  than  bait  the 
bees,  they  soon  starve. 

Possibly  this  may  seem  like  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. Perhaps  they  oueht  to  be  killed  more 
speedily  by  brimstone;  but  certain  it  is,  that, 
after  they  learn  their  bad  ways,  they  are  of 
no  further  use  to  their  owner. 

A  little  later  on  we  will  give  a  cut  and  de- 
scription of  the  trap  we  have  adopted. 


the  revised  baldridge  method  of  treat- 
ing FOUL  BROOD. 
In  our  issue  for  Aug.  1,  pages  451  and  *2, 
we  gave  the  Baldridge  method  of  treating 
colonies  for  foul  brood— a  method  by  which 
all  healthy  brood  could  be  saved.  This  we 
took  from  the  Bee-keepers*  Review  for  1894; 
but  Mr.  Baldridge  calls  attention  to  the  same 
plan  that  he  revised,  and  again  gave  in  the 
Review  three  years  later,  on  page  321,  1897. 

I  prepare  an  empty  hive  by  filliofir  the  brood-cham- 
b*»r  witn  a  set  of  frames— less  one  or  two— filled  with 
foundati'>n  or  simply  narrow  strips  of  the  same.  I  ffo 
to  any  stmnff  healthy  colony  and  remove  one  or  two 
combs  of  brood,  with  or  without  the  adhering  bees, 
and  place  the  same  in  the  prepared  hive.  As  ffently  as 
possible  I  reverse  the  diseased  colony,  or  turn  it  end 
for  end.  and  move  it  sidewise  the  width  of  the  hive,  or 
a  trifle  more,  and  leave  the  bee-entrance  open.  When 
this  is  done  I  place  the  prepared  hive  on  the  old  stand, 
but  with  its  bee-entranc(>  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  mty  ali  be  done  nny  time  in  the  forenoon  or  when 
the  bees  are  busy  srettinsr  honey  from4he  flowers.  The 
b^es  will,  on  their  return  from  work  or  play,  enter  the 
prepared  hive  and  remain  there,  and  within  two  or 
three  da^  s  the  main  force  of  the  matured  bees  will  be 
transferred  to  their  old  location. 

Toward  sunset  b'ow  a  few  puffs  of  ftmoke  upon  the 
•affed  queen,  to  drive  the  bees  away  from  it,  and  then 


transfer  the  queen  to  the  colony  in  the  prepared  hive. 
She  may  be  ffiven  her  liberty  at  once,  and  by  way  of 
the  bee-entrance.  Now  close  the  bee-entrance  of  the 
diseased  colony  so  that  no  bees  can  pass  in  or  out  ex- 
cept throuffh  the  bee-escape,  and  gently  reverse  the 
hive  again  so  that  both  hives  will  now  front  tb<»  same 
way.  Both  hives  should  now  stand  close  together,  or 
witnin  an  inch  or  so  of  each  other.  From  now  on.  all 
the  bees  in  the  diseased  colony  must  passout  or  through 
the  bee-escape:  and  as  they  can  not  return,  they  must 
and  will  go  into  the  prepared  hive.  In  about  three 
weeks  all  the  healthy  brood  in  the  diseased  colony  will 
be  hatched  out  and  soon  thereafter  all  the  bees  will  be 
found  in  the  prepared  hive,  and  no  loss  of  either  bees 
or  labor.  The  contents  of  the  diseased  colony  may 
now  be  taken  to  some  proper,  place  and  be  disposed  of 
by  burning  the  same.  This  is  best  done  in  a  room  or 
building  to  which  no  outside  bees  can  gain  access  and 
get  at  the  honey.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  this 
should  be  a  total  loss.  Such  combs  as  contain  honey 
and  are  free  of  diseased  brood  may  be  extracted  and 
saved  for  table  use.  and  the  empty  combs  melted  and 
made  into  wax— those  that  contain  brood  may  as  well 
be  burned  up  at  once— frames  and  all— as  the  cost  of 
replacing  them  nowadays  is  but  a  trifle  any  way. 

By  this  time  the  prepared  hive  will  or  should  be  fuU 
of  both  comb  and  brood,  and  without  any  foul  brood 
or  any  trace  of  the  disease.  In  fact  it  will  be  and  re- 
main a  healthy  colony.  At  least  that  lias  been  my  ex- 
perience. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  one  he  gave  in  1894,  with  this 
difference,  that  he  uses  a  modem  bee-es- 
cape and  reverses  the  entrance  of  the  old 
hive  for  a  short  time.  After  this  he  puts  it 
back  with  the  entrance  pointing  in  the  same 
way. 


REVISED  1909  HONEY  CROP  AND  PRICES;  GEN- 
ERAL OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HONEY-CROP 
REPORTS  AS  GIVEN  ON  PAGE  508. 

In  the  honey-crop  reports  given  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
mav  be  a  little  confused  over  the  conflicting 
statements;  but  out  of  the  mass  of  informa- 
tion a  few  facts  seem  to  be  clearly  brought 
out. 

In  the  central-northern  States  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  large  amount  of  honey-dew 
noney  gathered.  Particularly  is  this  true  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  latter  State 
has  hardly  any  thing,  for  there  seems  to  be 
an  almost  entire  dearth  of  white  honey. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  drouth  of  last 
fall,  which  killed  out  the  white  clover.  In 
Ohio  and  Indiana  there  is  some  white  honey, 
but  much  of  it  is  impaired  bv  a  general  ad- 
mixture of  honey-dew.  In  Michigan  there 
appears  to  be  some  honey-dew  and  quite  a 
quantity  of  white  honey.  This  latter  will 
average  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  and  in  some 
sections  there  has  been  a  very  fair  average. 

Crossing  over  into  Canada  we  find  but  very 
little  honey-dew  and  a  good  crop  of  white 
honey. 

In  New  York  the  yield  is  variously  report- 
ed from  a  half  to  a  full  crop  of  white  honey. 
The  same  is  true  to  a  great  extent  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  New  England  States  in  gene- 
ral. 

In  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio  River  the 
reports  vary  considerably  from  full  to  no 
crop.  Crossing  the  Mississippi  River  we  find 
some  honey-dew  and  considerable  white 
honey  in  the  Southwest. 

Throughout  the  alfalfa  regions,  with  some 
exceptions,  there  has  been  a  fair  average 
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crop.    In  Texas  the  yield  has  heen  good  in 
some  localities  and  indifferent  in  others. 
PRICES  FOR  1909. 

In  a  general  way  we  mav  say  that  there 
will  be  a  good  supply  of  alfalfa  honey  and  a 
fair  yield  of  California  sage.  This  will  have 
a  tendency  to  ease  up  prices  somewhat  in 
the  West. 

For  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country  it 
seems  to  be  now  reasonably  certain  that  the 
crop  of  strictly  pure  clover,  or  clover  and 
basswood  mixed  — that  is,  honey  without 
honey-dew— will  be  light.  During  Septem- 
ber. October,  and  November,  prices  on  such 
honey  should  be  considerably  in  excess  of 
what  they  were  last  year,  providing  the  in- 
flux of  Western  goods  does  not  have  too 
strong  an  effect. 

There  will  be  considerable  clover  honey, 
or  clover  and  basswood  with  a  little  honey- 
dew  in  it — not  enough,  however,  to  affect 
materially  the  flavor  or  color.  This  ought 
to  have  a  fair  market,  and  bring  fair  prices 
for  table  use. 

Where  honey-dew  is  very  plainly  present 
we  advise  sellmg  it  for  bakers'  use,  or  for 
stimulating  for  next  spring.  It  should  not 
be  used  for  wintering.  If  sold  it  must  go 
under  the  name  of  *Tioney-dew  honey  "— 
don't  forget  that,  or  Uncle  Sam  may  exact  a 
heavy  penalty  for  misbranding. 


DO  NOT  SHIP   HONEY  WITHOUT    FIRST    SEND- 
ING A  SAMPLE  AND  GETTING  PRICES. 

Nearly  every  year  we  hear  of  small  pro- 
ducers who  every  now  and  then  send  a  con- 
signment to  a  ccmmission  house  without 
first  learning  whether  there  is  a  market  for 
it  A  few  days  ago  a  bee-keeper  sent  us  a 
small  shipment  of  comb  honey  which  he 
thought  was  very  nice,  and  on  which  he  be- 
lieved he  ought  to  realize  13  cts.  per  section, 
since  ^  was  nicely  filled  out,  and  the  sections 
were  4x5.  An  examination  showed  that 
some  of  it  was  almost  pure  honey-dew,  very 
inferior  in  quality,  and  dark  in  color.  Some 
of  it  was  lai^ly  noney-dew  and  clover  mix- 
ed witti  it,  and  the  rest  of  fair  quality  of 
clover. 

We  wrote  back,  saying  that,  so  far  from 
realizing  13  cents  on  that  which  was  pure 
honey-dew,  or  largely  such,  that  we  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  with  it  but  to  melt  it  up 
and  give  him  credit  for  the  wax,  and  the 
honey  at  a  price  which  he  would  not  accept. 

We  very  much  fear,  that,  if  producers  go 
to  shipping  this  abominable  stuff  in  sections, 
no  matter  now  w6ll  they  may  be  filled  out, 
the  market  will  become  demoralized.  Keep 
it  at  home.  The  average  commission  man 
can  not  afford  to  go  to  me  expense  of  melt- 
ing up  such  honey;  and  even  if  he  does,  the 
cost  of  doing  so  with  such  appliances  as  he 
may  have,  will  very  nearly  equial  the  value  of 
the  honey  and  wax  after  they  are  separated. 

If  an  intelligent  consumer  bougnf  such 
honey  he  would  be  pretty  apt  to  say  that  it 
was  not  pure,  and  he  would  be  right,  for,  al- 
though it  is  gathered  by  the  bees,  //  is  not 
honey.    No  such  consumer  could  be  blamed 


hi 


for  being  afraid  to  buy  honey  again  after 
having  once  bought  honey-dew. 

SELLING    FOR    CASH    OR    ON    COMMISSION;    A 
WORD  OF  CAUTION  TO  THE  UNINITIATED. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  newer  readers  we 
find  it  necessary  about  this  time  to  put  in  a 
word  of  caution  about  selling  honey  to  irre- 
sponsible persons,  or  selling  to  commission 
houses  which,  in  times  past,  have  treated 
some  of  their  patrons  unfairly,  not  to  say 
dishonestly. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  consider  reliable 
those  who  quote  prices  regularly  in  our  Hon- 
ey Column.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  new 
commission  man  will  get  hola  of  your  name 
and  make  vou  a  private  quotation  far  above 
the  general  market,  saying  he  will  give  you 
prompt  service,  and  guarantee  you  a  large 
commission. 

Look  out  for  such  a  party.  He  may  be 
honest.  If  he  is  not,  and  once  gets  vour 
consignment,  he  may  write  back  and  tell  you 
that  the  honey  was  badly  broken  in  shipping, 
and  that  the  best  he  can  do  will  be  to  give 
-pu  about  half  the  original  quotation.  You 
lave  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  hon- 
ey is  broken  or  not,  and  if  it  is  not  smashed 
or  damaged,  and  you  accept  his  statement, 
he  can  sell  the  honey  at  as  high  a  price  as 
he  pleases,  and  give  you  only  half  price,  or 
less  than  that,  as  he  will  take  out  nis  com- 
mission. 

Another  fact  that  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that,  if  you  sell  your  honey  outright,  be 
sure  that  the  buyer  is  responsible.  If  he  is 
not,  you  practically  have  no  recourse  in  law. 
Better  sell  on  commission  to  such  person, 
because  you  can  then  compel  him  to  make 
some  sort  of  return.  If  he  keeps  both  your 
honey  and  your  money  he  is  liable  for  em- 
bezzlement. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  contract  to  sell 
him  outright  at  a  certain  figure,  and  he 
makes  a  ^e  to  a  third  party,  and  fails  to 
make  returns,  there  is  nothing  you  can  do 
if  he  is  not  responsible.  If  he  is  collectable 
you  can  bring  suit,  but  that  will  cost  more 
than  the  value  of  the  honey  if  the  shipment 
is  small. 

So  whatever  you  do,  be  careful  with  whom 
you  are  dealing.  If  the  party  is  not  respon- 
sible, or  if  you  can  not  find  out  any  thing 
about  him,  send  the  honey  to  yourself  at  the 
point  of  destination,  and  the  bill  of  lading  to 
some  bank  with  instructions  to  turn  over 
the  bill  of  lading  to  consignee  as  soon  as  he 
pays  for  the  honey.  Where  a  firm  is  known 
to  he  responsible,  and  has  a  fair  reputation 
for  square  dealing,  such  procedure  is  not 
necessary. 

In  a  general  way  we  would  say  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  sell  for  cash,  although  it  some- 
times happens  that  an  honest  firm  will  really 
secure  a  higher  price  when  it  takes  honey 
on  commission.  In  that  case  the  producer 
shares  the  risk  of  the  price  not  going  up,  or, 
worse  yet,  going  down;  while  if  the  honey 
is  sold  outnght  at  a  definite  figure  the  buyer 
takes  all  the  chances  of  possible  advance  or 
slump  in  price. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


M.  BONHOTE,  Apiculteury  273,  says  there  is 
less  swarming  when  drawn  combs  are  used 
in  extracting-supers  than  when  foundation 
is  used.    Of  course. 

Wesley  Foster,  it  may  be  bees  don*t  al- 
ways do  alike;  but  when  Pve  put  an  empty 
section-super  under  a  partly  filled  one  in  a 
waning  flow,  the  bees  have  kept  on  with  the 
old  super  and  left  the  lower  one  untouched. 

In  spite  of  what  poets  say,  says  Gaston 
Bonnier,  UApiculteur,  p.  248,  bees  are  never 
seen  on  roses.  Oh!  but  they  are  here,  pro- 
fessor! In  times  of  dearth  they  trouble  by 
tearing  open  my  rosebuds,  and  this  year  they 
worked  busily  on  Crimson  Ramblers. 

R.  C.  AiKiN,  American  Bee  Journal,  p.  241, 
dares  to  question  the  venerable  belief  that 
"no  bees  work  so  hard  as  a  newly  hived 
swarm."  He  says  there  is  not  much  activity 
until  sufficient  comb  is  built  to  receive  eggs, 
nectar,  and  pollen.  I  might  venture  to  add 
that  there  is  no  marvelous  activity  for  some 
little  time  before  the  swarm  issues. 

Replying  to  footnote,  page  445,  it  is  well 
known  that  in  an  upper  story  comb  will  be 
built  down  to  the  bottom-bar  more  readily 
than  in  the  lower  story.  The  bottom  is  out 
of  the  cluster,  slower  work  is  done  there, 
and  if  honey  is  coming  in  slowly  the  bees 
may  begin  gnawing  the  lower  end  of  a  splint, 
and,  having  begun,  they  are  likely  to  follow 
it  up. 

Two  MEN  whom  I  hold  in  high  esteem,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  big  pond,  nave  said  that 
when  queenright  bees  start  queen-cells  they 
select  larvcB  over  which  they  construct  the 
cells.  One  of  the  things  that  I  feel  pretty 
sure  I  know  about  bees  is  that  they  don't  al- 
ways do  that  way,  for  I've  seen  hundreds  of 
queen-cells  containing  eggs.  What  proof  is 
tnere  that  they  ever  do?  In  other  words, 
when  bees  make  preparations  for  a  prime 
swarm,  or  for  superseaing  a  queen,  do  they 
ever  start  a  queen-cell  witii  a  larva  in  it? 

Allen  Latham,  your  plan  of  waxing  foun- 
dation to  bottom-bar  when  using  foundation- 
splints,  p.  411,  is  better  than  split  bottom-bar 
without  waxing.  I  now  use  both.  The  split 
bar  makes  it  easy  to  have  a  true  fit.  Wax- 
ing, I  think,  helps  to  prevent  gnawing  under 
the  foundation.  [We  are  getting  quite  a 
number  of  favorable  reports  regarding  the 
use  of  the  Dr.  Miller  foundation-splints.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  who  have 
tried  them.  It  has  been  found  in  a  few  cases 
that  the  bees  will  gnaw  the  wooden  splints, 
and  to  some  extent  tear  away  the  foundation 
around  them.  What  we  should  like  to  get 
hold  of  now  is  the  conditions  under  which  bees 
will  do  this  and  when  they  will  not.—ED.] 

The  Canadian  Bee  Journal  quotes  a  Straw, 
page  330,  with  Editor  Root's  argument,  "If 
Doui  honey  and  pollen  are  present  in  the 


same  blossom,  it  would  seem  very  strange  if 
the  bees  ignore  the  honey  and  take  only  pol- 
len." To  this  it  might  be  replied,  "  It  would 
seem  more  strange  if  the  greater  portion  of 
the  bees  should  ignore  the  pollen  and  take 
only  honey. ' '  And  we  know  that's  just  what 
happens.  But  Editor  Hurley  comes  to  the 
"scratch  by  sayinjg  he  watched  a  bee  sinking 
its  head  down  (^eply  into  each  flower,  the 
pollen  meanwhile  accumulating  on  its  legs. 
Now  some  one  may  say,  "But  the  bee  was 
getting  only  enougn  nectar  to  stick  together 
its  load  of  pollen,  with  perhaps  a  litfle  for 
lunch." 

Swan  Anderson  understands  that  founda- 
tion-splints can  be  used  only  when  there  are 
split  bottom-bars  or  foundation  is  waxed  to 
bottom-bar.  Friend  Anderson,  there's  no 
advantage  in  a  split  bottom  bar  except  that 
it  makes  it  easy  to  have  an  exact  fit  at  the 
bottom.  I'd  rather  have  a  plain  bottom-bar 
than  split,  if  foundation  is  cut  true  and  wax- 
ed to  bottom-bar.  But  either  way  is  too 
much  trouble,  he  thinks,  when  he  must  an- 
nually throw  his  bees  on  to  foundation  be- 
cause negligent  neighbors  keep  up  the  sup- 
ply of  foul  brood.  Well,  even  ir  you  use 
only  starters  coming  part  way  down,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Crowther,  in  whom  I  have  much 
faith,  you  may  still  use  splints.  Please  try 
them  long  enough  to  reach  from  top-bar  to 
within  %  inch  or  lower  edge  of  foundation. 
[We  should  be  pleased  to  get  general  reports 
from  those  who  have  used  the  Dr.  Miller 
foundation-splints.  Many  thousands  of  them 
have  been  sold  for  staying  foundation;  and 
if  this  item  reaches  the  eyes  of  any  of  the 
users,  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  them 
give  us  a  report  of  how  they  like  them. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor,  why  don't  you  look  how  bees 
fly  for  yourself,  instead  of  making  me  go  on 
a  not  day  to  look  for  you?  WelC  Vm  notii- 
ing  if  not  accommodating,  so  I  went  and 
watched  the  bees  playing.  Nearly  every 
bee,  as  it  flew  back  rrom  the  entrance,  went 
uphill,  but  some  seemed  to  go  downhill  and 
some  on  a  level;  but  it  was  hard  for  me  to  be 
sure,  they  darted  so  quickly  and  in  such  a 
confused  way.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  entrance  being  so  low  they  were  largely 
compelled  to  rise  as  they  went  backward. 
So  I  found  a  place  where  they  were  **  up  in 
the  air."  There  they  flew  backward,  most- 
ly down  hill,  and  some  on  a  level.  How  do 
Medina  bees  do  it?  [Why,  bless  your  heart, 
doctor,  we  have  been  watching  the  bees  fly- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  a  number  of  colonies, 
before  we  prepared  the  footnote  to  the  ques- 
tion of  our  correspondent  who  asked  if  oees 
could  fly  backward.  We  saw  no  cases  where 
the  bees  flew  backward  on  a  horizontal  line 
like  a  humming-bird;  but  we  did  see  them 
slide  backward  as  if  down  hill.  We  also 
saw  them  turn  abruptly  about  and  fly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  We  have  been  out  ag^in 
and  looked  over  the  entrances  of  a  number 
of  colonies,  but  we  have  not  found  any  that 
go  back  on  the  same  level.  May  be  if  we 
look  long  enough  we  will  see  exactly  what 
you  find.— Ed.] 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE 

SOUTHWEST 

By  Louis  Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Tex. 

texas  prospects. 

Texas  has  been  blessed  with  heavy  rains 
the  last  few  weeks,  after  one  of  the  longest- 
continued  drouths  that  most  bee-keepers 
here  have  experienced  for  years.  But  what 
this  will  mean  for  the  honey  crop  for  this 
season  ?  is  the  question. 

In  that  great  Southwest  Texas,  the  leading 
honey-pnKlucihg  part  of  this  State,  the  rain 
may  be  too  late,  because  the  honey  crop  is 
harvested  there  much  earlier  in  the  season. 
The  crop  has  been  a  very  short  one,  and  the 
Quality  of  the  honey  has  also  been  poorer 
than  in  any  previous  season. . 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  main  shrubs 
might  put  on  exira  growth,  and  thus  give  a 
late  yield;  but  this  is  very  unusual. 

In  these  parts  further  east  and  not  th,  es- 
pecially in  the  great  cotton  belts,  the  rain 
has  wrought  wonders  in  that  it  put  vigorous 
growth  into  the  cotton-plants,  and  nectar 
secretion  was  abundant;  consequently  the 
bees  have  been  rolling  in  plenty  of  it  from 
this  source.  The  quality  is  the  finest  we 
have  seen  for  vears. 

The  mesquite  yields  in  nearly  all  portions 
have  not  been  up  to  the  ordinary;  and  as 
this  covers  the  greatest  area  of  honey-pro- 
ducing territory  in  South  and  Southwest 
Texas,  the  unusual  shortness  of  the  crop 
can  be  easily  accounted  for. 

In  man^f  parts  the  bees  were  at  the  point 
of  starvation  befere  the  rains  came.  TTiere 
are  still  many  places  in  the  State  where  no 
honey  will  be  obtained  ihis  year;  and  the 
crop  of  the  great  Lone  Star  State  will,  con- 
sequently, be  a  short  one.  The  prices  will 
be  good,  and  the  demand  strong;  so  those 
who  have  secured  a  crop  will  be  quite  well 
off.  I  would  advise  all  who  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  crop  of  honey  not  to 
sell  It  at  any  old  price,  I  Know  of  several 
who  did  so  this  spring;  and  the  result  is  that 
the  market  generally  is  ruled  by  these  low- 
priced  lots.  Why  work  hard  all  the  year, 
making  a  small  crop  of  honey,  and  then  sell 
it  in  a  few  minutes  at  a  small  price?  It 
seems  small  ^f  those  who  still  do  tnis. 


Very  few,  comparatively,  of  our  Southern 
bee-keepers  use  them.  Many  who  have 
tried  them  do  not  now  use  them  nor  speak 
well  of  them.  Others,  who  think  it  is  better 
to  keep  the  queen  down  with  an.excluder,  I  • 
find  do  not  produce  as  large  averages  of  sur- 
plus honey.  One  such  has  admitted  this  to 
me,  saying  that  he  got  the  most  satisfaction 
out  of  theu*  use  from  the  fact  that  he  then 
knew  that  none  of  his  queens  could  go  up 
into  the  supers  in  case  they  want  to  do  so. 
In  his  case  /  know  that  they  are  "honey-ex- 
cluders." 

Many  arguments  have  been  heard  in  their 
favor;  but  the  only  object  is  to  keep  the 
queen  out  of  the  supers.  Since  there  are 
other  ways  of  accomplishing  this,  however, 
there  is  very  little  use  for  the  extra  expense 
of  excluders,  both  "queen**  and  "honey.*' 
If  one  studies  out  the  cause  of  a  queen  gomg 
above  he  will  find  a  reason  for  her  doing  so, 
and  the  hives  should  be  manipulated  in  such 
a  manner  that  this  is  prevented. 

In  our  practice  we  find  that  the  queens 
are  very  anxious  (?)  to  go  above  early  in  the 
spring  if  an  upper  story  is  on.  The  warmth 
of  the  hive  causes  this  at  this  time,  and  it 
would  be  folly  indeed  to  confine  her  below. 
If  she  does  not  go  above  until  later  in  the  sea- 
son it  is  often  oecause  she  has  insufficient 
laying  room  below.  Of  course  other  minor 
causes  have  to  do  with  this  also.  But  we 
find  that  all  our  good  queens  will  need  more 
room  than  the  ten  frame  hive  below  at  this 
time,  and  hence  'we  prepare  extra  super 
room  for  her.  Out  of  tnis  she  is  later  crowd- 
ed as  honey  is  stored  in  it  when  she  returns 
below.  The  result  is,  she  finds  a  fine  place 
there,  lots  of  room  not  clogged  with  honey, 
and  she  remains  contented  the  rest  of  the 
season  if  the  bee-keeper  knows  how  to  keep 
the  honey  out  by  giving  plenty  of  super 
room  above.  These  extra  supers  are  given 
underneath  the  first  super  now. 

The  brood  chamber  is  in  an  ideal  condi- 
tion from  the  above  practice;  the  queen  re- 
mains in  it  contented,  and  an  extra- strong 
colony  results  from  the  queen  going  above 
early.  With  such  conditions  no  excluders 
will  be  needed  the  rest  of  the  season.  Al- 
low the  brood-nest  to  be  clogged,  and  the 
queen  goes  above.  Keep  her  (and  the  hon- 
ey) down  with  an  excluder,  and  you  cripple 
the  colony  and  lose  in  surplus  honey. 


QUEEN  OR  HONEY  EXCLUDERS? 

Yeara  ago,  like  all  beginners,  I  had  to  have 
queen-exduders  to  keep  the  queen  down. 
Later  I  found  that  I  was  not  only  keeping 
the  queens  down  but  the  honey  also;  since 
that  no  excluders  for  me;  and  although  man- 
aging more  than  a  dozen  apiaries  I  have  not 
a  single  queen-excluder  in  all  my  thousands 
of  dollars  investment.  They  are  expensive 
in  price  in  the  first  place,  but  that  is  little  as 
compared  with  their  expensiveness  on  the 
hive.  There  may  be  wajrs  of  using  them,  or 
locality  may  have  something  to  do  with  mak- 
ing them  less  objectionable,  but  not  here. 


A  KIND  WORD  IN  REGARD  TO  OUR  POULTRY  DEPART-. 
MENT. 

Mr.  Root.-^We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  poultry  department  of  Gleantnqs.  while  there  is 
but  litUe  space  devoted  to  this  department  we  feel  that 
we  are  srettinar  more  real  benefit  and  use  from  it  than 
from  the  poultry  publications  for  which  we  subscribe. 
The  exposure  of  fake  advertisinff  and  fraudulent  ap- 
pliances has  saved  us  the  price  of  Gleanings  several 
times  over,  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  the  Kood 
work,  enlar8%  this  department,  even  if  it  necessitates 
the  change  in  name  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  and  Poul- 
try Culture,  and  cover  a  field  as  fearlessly  and  im- 
partially as  you  have  started.  Such  poultry  editors 
are  the  ones  the  business  needs. 

We  believe  that  flowers  in  the  shape  of  kind  words 
are  of  more  use  while  livinsrthan  either  kind  after  one 
is  dead;  and  as  such  these  few  lines  were  intended. 

Pinole,  CaL.  July  19.  C.  L.  Townes. 
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SIFTINGS. 

By  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  of  late  about 
uncapping-machines.    I  am  more  interested 
this  year  m  getting  combs  to  uncap  than  in . 
any  new  way  of  uncapping. 

On  page  264  Mr.  Holtermann  speaks  of  fail- 
ing queens.  I  have  this  year  many  more 
young  queens  (last  year's)  than  I  had  at  the 
close  of  the  swarming  season  last  year,  show- 
ing that  many  were  reared  in  August.  I  have 
also  had  a  good  many  fail  through  May  and 
June. 

Mr.  Doolittle  tells  us,  page  266.  May  1,  how 
to  detect  a  failing  queen.  This  alone  is  worth 
more  than  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings, 
as  the  removal  of  such  a  queen  and  replacing 
with  a  young  laying  one  in  Mio^or  early  June 
may  make  several  dollars'  difference  in  the 
amount  of  honey  the  colony  will  store. 


I  notice  the  editorial  on  page  259,  May  1, 
on  the  value  of  some  substitute  for  natural 
pollen.  How  would  it  do  for  some  of  us  who 
nave  a  great  deal  more  pollen  in  our  combs 
than  is  needed,  to  furnish  it  to  those  who 
lack?  It  is  evidently  of  more  value  in  some 
sections  in  spring  than  combs  of  honey.  I 
think  I  could  supply  quite  a  quantity  next 
fall. 

Much  has  been  written  during  the  past 
winter  to  show  that  white  clover  was  not 
killed  by  drouth.  Our  pastures  and  meadows 
and  roadsides  answer  tne  question  more  truly 
than  any  writer  can  do  by  their  almost  entire 
barrenness  of  this  kind  of  clover,  notwith- 
standing the  past  winter  and  spring  were  of 
the  best  for  this  plant.  Severe  drouth  does 
kill  white  clover. 

Page  267,  May  1,  Mr.  Tillinghast  gives  us 
some  interesting  facts,  and  pleads  for  larger 
apiaries,  even  the  size  of  Mr.  Alexander's. 
It  looks  well  on  paper,  but  I  fear  that  in  this 
section  the  results  would  be  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. Three  years  ago  it  would  have  work- 
ed; but  two  years  ago  and  last  year,  and  again 
this  season,  if  all  my  bees  had  been  at  the 
home  yard  the  failure  would  have  been  very 
great.  Three  of  my  yards  this  year  will  give 
a  moderate  crop,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  where  there  was  more  rain  last  season, 
while  the  rest  will  not  much  more  than  pay 
expenses,  as  it  looks  now.    See? 

I  was  much  interested  in  some  facts  and 
illustrations  on  page  281,  May  1,  by  E.  D. 
Townsend.  on  wiring  frames.  I  believe  we 
are  all  making  a  mistake  in  wiring.  The  il- 
lustration Mr.  Townsend  gives  is  typical- 


one  wire  a  little  above  the  middle,  with  one 
below  and  another  above.  Now,  I  have  seen 
a  good  many  combs  that  sagged,  but  I  can 
not  recall  a  single  instance  where  the  cells 
were  stretched  out  of  shape  for  more  than 
two  inches  below  the  top-bar  in  Langstroth 
frames,  unless  caused  by  overheating  or  lack 
of  ventilation.  Even  foundation  without 
wire  or  other  support  will  rarely  sag  for  more 
than  the  upper  two  inches.  Wiring  does  not 
wholly  prevent  this,  even  with  medium 
founciation;  and  I  raise  the  query  if  it  would 
not  be  better  to  have  all  three  wires  cross 
the  upper  part  of  the  frame  rather  than  place 
one  below  the  middle. 


Dr.  Miller's  method  of  checking  swarming 
is  sound  in  a  general  way,  but  we  can  not  aU 
work  it  out  as  successfully  as  he  does,  page 
301,  May  15.  The  bottoms  of  my  brood- 
chambers  are  nailed  fast  wilh  less  room  than 
his.  If  I  destroy  queen-cells,  as  I  often  do 
every  eight  or  nine  days,  I  find  the  bees  will 
destroy  the  queens,  or  at  least  they  disap- 
pear, leaving  the  hive  queenless.  Many  of 
my  queens,  after  preparation  for  swarmine 
has  begun,  refuse  to  lay  to  any  extent  until 
they  are  removed  to  a  nucleus,  or  swarming 
given  up;  and  if  I  remove  them  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  them  introduced  successfully 
again.  I  find  it  also  unsafe  to  leave  a  hive 
during  swarming  time  for  ten  days,  as  the 
bees  will  rear  and  hatch  a  young  oueen  in 
less  time,  and  may  swarm  out  with  ner;  and 
I  believe  that,  where  the  colony  is  strong, 
the  queen  of  good  age  and  prohfic  shaking 
has  given  me  the  best  results.  '  . 


Perhaps  no  clearer  or  better  statement  has 
been  made  of  the  value  of  shaking  than  on 
p.  313,  May  15,  by  Mr.  Williams,  to  stimulate 
Dees  to  greater  industry.  I  am  more  and 
more  impressed  each  year  with  the  effect  of 
certain  conditions  on  the  industry  of  the  col- 
ony. The  superior  industry  of  a  new  colony 
is  proverbial.  The  improved  industry  of  a 
colony  with  a  young  laying  queen,  and  ex- 
tracting the  honey  from  combs  and  returning 
to  the  colony  is  another.  Removing  the 
queen  and  a  part  of  the  bees  to  a  new  loca- 
tion works  wonders  sometimes;,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  is  taking  away  the  brood  and  giv- 
ing empty  combs  in  their  place,  or  '*  shak- 
ing." Only  yesterday  I  was  noticing  how 
rapidly  some  colonies  shaken  nine  days  pre- 
viously had  filled  their  hives  with  honey  and 
brood,  notwithstanding  the  very  unfavorable 
weather.  I  could  not  nelp  noticing  how  the 
hives  of  such  colonies  were  full  of  honey 
while  the  bees  not  so  treated  looked  small 
and  seemed  to  be  doing  little.  I  have  found 
in  fair  seasons  such  colonies  will  store  quite 
as  much  surplus,  besides  having  more  in 
their  brood-chambers,  than  those  that  have 
not  attempted  to  swarm.  Unless  such  colo- 
nies are  strong  when  shaken  I  have  found  it 
an  advantage  to  give  them  a  comb  or  two  of 
brood  after  a  few  days  from  shaking. 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH 

DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,   New  York. 

FEW  UNCAPPED  SECTIONS  IN  THE  FALL. 

A  correspondent  writes,  **  I  am  a  reader  of 
Gleanings,  but  do  not  see  in  it  any  thing 
about  the  main  thing  I  am  most  interested  in 
just  now,  which  is,  now  to  avoid  a  lot  of  un- 
capped sections  in  the  fall." 

1  think  m>rself  that  we  have  spent  much 
more  of  our  time  discussing  and  writing  about 
how  to  manage  our  bees  so  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  yielaof  section  honey  than  we  have 
about  securing  this  section  honey  in  the  best 
shape  for  market.  But  comb  honey  is  not  so 
valuable  unless  thoroughly  sealed  or  capped 
-  over,  therefore  managmg  our  bees  so  as  to 
have  few  uncapped  sections  in  the  fall  is  a 
question  of  nearly  as  much  importance  as  the 
one  about  which  so  much  has  been  written. 

For  years  I  was  troubled 'by  having  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  combs  in  the 
sections  not  fully  sealed  at  the  close  of  the 
honey  harvest,  the  best  of  which  were  sal- 
able only  at  a  reduced  price;  but  of  late  I 
have  few  such,  even  in  a  poor  season.  After 
experimenting  for  several  years  in  all  lines 
touching  this  matter  I  became  convinced  that 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  in  giving  the 
bees  too  many  sections,  and  especially  con- 
ducive to  this  was  the  plan  of  tiering  up  sec- 
tions late  in  the  season.  To  tier  up  sections 
profitably  requires  considerable  skill,  which 
should  include  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
hone)r  resources  of  the  field  occupied. 

I  think  that  there  has  been  too  much  inju- 
dicious talk  during  the  past  along  the  line  of 
not  allowing  the  bees,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  cluster  on  the  outside  of  the  hive, 
the  prevailing  idea  seeming  to  be  that  bees 
need  more  room  when  they  thus  cluster  out. 
Now,  I  claim  that  it  all  depends  on  when  this 
clustering-out  occurs  whether  more  room  is 
needed  or  not.  If  such  dustering-out  occurs 
at  the  conunencement  or  in  the  height  of 
the  honey  harvest,  then  more  room  should 
surely  be  given;  while  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
harvest,  or  at  any  time  of  honey  dearth,  no 
more  room  is  needed,  for  more  room  at  this 
time  results  in  the  one  case  in  many  unfinish- 
ed sections,  and  in  the  other  in  an  absolute 
waste  of  time  in  enlarging  the  hive,  besides 
^e  chance  of  having  the  foundation  in  the 
sections  covered  with  propolis,  which  makes 
the  bees  loath  to  use  it  afterward,  or  having 
this  foundation  badly  chewed  up  during  this 
term  of  idleness.    Allow  me  to  illustrate. 

During  some  seasons  we  have  but  a  very 
few  days  of  nectar  secretion,  and  those  often 
come  after  the  flowers  which  produce  the 
yield  are  rather  past  their  prime.  At  such 
times  we  often  do  not  have  on  the  hive  one- 
half  the  capaciW  which  we  would  use  in  a 
good  season,  ana  for  this  reason  the  bees  be- 
gin to  be  crowded  out.  Hoping  that  the  con- 
ditions may  be  good  during  the  rest  of  the 
time  that  the  flowers  are  in  bloom,  we  give 
double  the  room  to  our  colonies,  only  to  have 
the  weather  turn  bad  again,  thus  giving  us 


only  partly  filled  sections  in  the  fall;  while, 
had  we  left  them  as  they  were,  nearly  or 
quite  all  would  have  been  finished.  Years 
ago  I  was  caught  several  times  in  this  way, 
and  especially  in  basswood,  as  from  this 
source  noney  comes  in  very  rapidly  at  times 
for  a  day  or  two  so  that  it  looks  like  a  bounti- 
ful harvest,  when  a  change  of  temperature 
and  conditions  may  occur  suddenly,  and  con- 
tinue un  propitious  to  the  end  of  the  nectar 
supply  from  this  source.  At  such  times  the 
tiering-up  plan  is  almost  sure  to  result  in 
many  unfinished  sections.  After  being 
caught  several  times  in  this  way  I  resolved 
that  in  no  case  would  I  tier  up  sections  after 
the  middle  of  the  flow  from  any  one  source, 
and  to  this  I  have  strictly  adhered,  much  to 
my  advantage,  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  supers  with  baits  are  put  on  first; 
and  if  the  clover  harvest  is  only  fully  under 
way  when  this  super  is  from  half  to  two- thirds 
full,  then  it  is  raised  up  and  another  super 
put  under  it.  But  if  the  season  is  quite  well 
advanced  before  such  an  expansion  of  sup- 
er room  seems  to  be  needed,  then  I  put  the 
next  super  on  top  of  the  one  already  on. 
When  basswood  arrives,  if  it  begins  to  yield 
soon  after  the  bloom  opens,  and  there  are 
supers  of  white-clover  honey  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  full,  then  such  supers  are  rais- 
ed up,  and  empty  supers,  having  sections 
filled  with  foundation,  are  put  under.  But 
if  the  season  for  basswood  gets  quite  well 
advanced  before  much  honey  has  come  in, 
and  before  the  bees  begin  to  need  more 
room,  then  the  super  is  put  on  top  instead  of 
underneath.  Ana  the  same  is  applicable  to 
the  flow  from  buckwheat. 

Quite  a  few  bee-keepers  seem  to  think  that 
it  takes  away  from  the  prospect  of  a  good 
yield  of  section  honey  to  put  the  empty  sec- 
tions on  top  of  those  already  being  worked 
in,  instead  of  underneath;  but  from  ten  years' 
experimenting  and  experience  I  fail  to  see 
any  difference  in  results.  I  know  that  I 
really  used  to  believe  that,  by  putting  a 
vacant  space  between  the  brood-chamber 
and  the  super  being  worked  in,  the  bees 
would  work  with  redoubled  energy  to  fill 
this  space,  so  that  far  more  honey  would  be 
obtained.  But  so  far  as  I  can  see,  such  is 
not  the  fact.  Several  colonies  of  as  nearly 
equal  strength  as  to  working  qualities  as  pos- 
sible to  judge,  a  part  of  them  worked  on  the 
tiering-up  plan  during  the  season,  and  the 
other  part  by  giving  the  empty  supers  at  the 
top,  would  vary  little  if  any  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  section  honey  produced. 
But  those  having  the  empty  supers  placed  at 
the  top  would  have  their  pounds  nearly  all  in 
well-f filed  and  finished  sections,  while  those 
tiered  up  would  give  many  lean  and  poorly 
filled  sections,  together  with  many  sections 
not  sufficiently  capped  to  be  marketable,  ex- 
cept at  a  reduced  price,  if  marketable  at  all. 
The  difference  in  the  finishing  was  very  no- 
ticeable, where  I  had,  say,  twenty  colonies, 
which  I  thought  needed  two  supers  each, 
on  ten  of  which  the  second  super  was  put 
underneath,  on  the  tiering-up  plan,  the  other 
ten  having  this  second  super  put  on  top. 
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HONEY  LOWER  IN  PRICE  THAN  OTHER 
FOODS. 


The  Price  Could  be  Raised  by  a  Vigorous 
Organized  Effort. 

BY  J.  E.  CRANE. 


Mr.  ^00/;— Enclosed  is  a  letter  I  recently 
received  from  W.  J.  Lewis,  of  St.  Louis.  He 
makes  some  pretty  good  points  that  may  be 
of  interest.  The  advertisement  he  refers  to, 
of  pineapples,  is  found  in  the  January  issue 
of  world's  Work,  and  a  good  one  it  is.  I 
fear  we  have  not  sufficient  money  to  adver- 
tise so  fully;  but  may  be  it  would  be  well  to 
try  it. 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

[The  following  is  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Crane  mentions.  We  believe  it  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  every  reader.— 'Ed.] 

Mr.  J.  E.  Crane.— You  speak  of  Wesley  Foster's  ex- 
perience in  seliinsr  honey,  and  remark  that  you  have 
sometimes  thought  it  would  pay  to  ortranize  and  place 
peddlers  (solicitors)  in  every  city  of  any  size  In  the 
country.  We  think  there  should  be  more  written  or 
said  on  the  subject  of  seliinsr  honey,  in  our  bee  jour- 
nals. 

We  took  up  bee  culture  five  or  six  years  ago  as  a 
novelty  or  pastime;  but  it  has  become  a  "side  line  " 
now,  as  we  have  200  colonies.  Like  all  bee-men  we 
studied  every  thins:  we  could  get  hold  of  as  to  how  to 
raise  more  bees  to  produce  more  honey;  but  now  the 
problem  is  how  to  sret  a  fair  price  for  the  product 

We  think  we  sret  less  for  our  time  spent  with  our 
bees  than  for  any  thinsr  we  follow;  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  love  we  have  for  the  business  we  would  soon 
drop  it 

If  the  bee-men  would  orsranize  and  place  a  price  on 
their  product  as  the  Elsrin  butter-makers  do,  it  would 
not  be  lonsr  before  4  lbs.  of  honey  would  be  worth  more 
than  one  of  butter.  Think  of  honey  beins  dumped  in 
this  city  at  five  or  six  cents  a  pound! 

The  bisr  bakers  and  candy-makers  are  the  ones  who 
derive  the  benefit  from  the  low  prices  instead  of  the 
man  who  occasionally  buys  a  small  amount  of  honey 
for  table  use.  You  say  the  grocers  "do  not  seem  to 
like  to  push  the  honey  trade."  They  don't  care  to 
handle  honey,  because  the  producers  of  it  never  help 
push  it  Who  ever  heard  of  the  houey-producers  ad- 
vertisinsr  in  a  newspaper?  Americans  eat  whatever 
they  are  told  to  eat  by  the  advertisements  in  the  press. 
They  don't  eat  honey,  because  nothinsr'  is  ever  said 
about  it  where  the  subject  is  constantly  before  them. 

Comb  honey  is  sent  to  the  commission  man  in  the 
same  old  style  of  slass-front  cases  that  it  was  sent  in 
25  years  asro.  The  city  srrocer  havinsr  a  small  trade 
generally  keeps  a  case  Just  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  has 
honey  in  stock.  It  is  not  because  he  wants  to  handle 
it  He  usually  keeps  it  away  back  in  some  comer,  out 
of  the  reach  of  flies.  You  may  ask  how  the  producers 
of  honey  can  better  themselves.  You  have  touched 
the  keynote— by  orsranization,  then  advertisinsr.  We 
inclose  an  advertisement  from  an  association  of  pine- 
apple srrowers  in  far-away  Hawaii.  Think  of  this 
handful  of  men  pushinsr  their  product  before  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coundy,  and  compare  it  with  the  old  sleepy 
ideas  of  the  srreat  army  of  bee-keepers! 

We  manasre  to  sell  our  honey  at  a  f  lir  price  when 
compared  to  what  others  sret  and  we  are  certain  we 
could  get  more  if  there  were  more  working  on  the  same 
iKtsis  for  at)etter  price.  We  receive  as  much  as  18  cts. 
per  section  for  our  honey  from  the  srrocers,  who  would 
rather  handle  it  at  a  small  profit  and  at  a  hiffh  price, 
because  we  help  them  to  put  it  before  the  people  with 
our  ffuanmtee  on  every  section. 

In  our  opinion,  those  who  write  for  the  bee  Journals 
should  take  up  this  matter.  If  we  depended  entirely 
on  the  production  of  honey  for  our  living  we  certainly 
would  want  to  be  better  paid  for  our  time.    A  plaster- 


er working  8  hours  in  this  town  earns  16.00  to  17.00  per 
day— enough  to  buy  60  to  70  pounds  of  the  best  honey. 
A  bricklayer  would  get  almost  as  many  pounds  for 
one  day's  wages.  The  candy-maker  buys  honey  at  6 
cts..  makes  it  into  Mexican  penoche.  and  sells  it  at  40 
cts.  per  pound.  He  ought  to  pay  more  for  the  honey. 
I  don't  think  the  bee-keeper  is  getting  a  square  deal; 
besides,  he  is  getting  stung  often. 
St  Louis.  Mo..  Jan.  0.  W.  J.  Lewis. 

[Some  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  by 
bee-keepers  ana  supply  m^ufacturers  to 
form  a  honey-producers'  organization  which 
would  have  for  its  main  obiect  the  advertis- 
ing of  honey.  A  large  fund  was  subscribed, 
the  proceeds  from  which  were  to  be  used  for 
advertising  honey  in  the  popular  journals. 
But  about  this  time  a  few  bee-keepers  began 
to  be  suspicious  that  the  manufacturers  of 
supplies  were  too  much  interested,  and  that 
there  was  a  sinister  motive  back  of  the 
whole  proposition.  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  in  mis;  but  the  movement  was  check- 
mated, and  it  was  finally  decided  to  turn  the 
funds  that  were  gathered  all  over  to  the 
National  Bee-keepers*  Association  and  have 
only  one  organization.  This  was  eminently 
proper,  but  no  provision  made  for  some  one 
to  take  hold  of  the  advertising  end  of  it;  Mr. 
France,  General  Manager,  was  already  over- 
burdened with  other  work  of  the  National, 
and,  as  a  result,  comparatively  little  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  advertising  honey.  There 
is  still  a  fund  available,  we  believe;  and  if 
the  members  of  the  National  wiil  formulate 
a  plan,  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Lewis,.at  least 
in  part,  could  be  carried  out.  There  is  no 
reason  why  honey  should  not  be  advertised 
as  it  should  be.— ED.] 


SHAKING  ENERGY  INTO  BEES. 


Not  Shaking,  but  a  Change  of  Condltlona; 

is  a  Natural  Swarm  Superior  to  an 

Ordinary  Colony  of  the 

Same  Strength? 

BY  W.  M.  WHITNEY. 


Mr,  Editor:— Your  comments  on  an  item 
from  me  on  page  285,  May  1,  also  on  page  313> 
May  15,  preracing  an  article  by  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Williams  on  the  same  subject,  viz.,  shaking^ 
bees  to  cure  laziness,  seems  to  caU  for  a 
more  explicit  statement  from  me.  By  the 
way,  accept  thanks  for  kindly  reference  to 
my  bee-keeping  ability.  Whether  merited 
or  not,  I  appreciate  the  compliment. 

In  the  particular  case  referred  to  on  page 
285,  the  account  given  put  the  case  clearly, 
it  seems  to  me,  and  required  no  further  elu- 
cidation. More  room  being  given  the  bees 
(their  environment  was  completely  changed) 
and  this  appeared  to  be  all  that  was  needed. 
What,  think  you,  would  have  been  accom- 
plished had  they  been  shaken  and  put  back 
m  the  same  condition  as  before? 

Other  cases  of  apparent  sulking  occur, 
such  as  when  a  colony  has  cast  a  swarm, 
which  condition  ceases  as  soon  as  the  young 
queen  assumes  the  functions  of  the  mother- 
bee;  also  in  case  where  the  queen  is  being 
superseded.    Any  shaking  of  the  bees  in. 
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either  of  these  cases  would  very  likely  de- 
feat the  very  object  sought— that  of  rearing 
a  queen.  A  case  of  apathy  often  occurs 
when  a  colony  aUows  an  old  queen  to  re- 
main in  the  hive  through  the  season,  having 
barely  vitality  enough  to  keep  the  colony 
alive;  and  another  where  a  colony  is  queen- 
less.  In  both  of  these  cases  almost  any  bee- 
keeper knows  what  should  be  done.  Shak- 
ing would  do  no  good  in  either  case. 

To  make  a  long  story  short  it  is  my  con- 
tention that  the  change  effected,  not  the 
manner  of  bringing  it  about,  is  what  pro- 
duces results.  The  hive  first  referred  to 
was  simply  clogged  with  bees,  brood,  and 
honey;  and  hadTthis  condition  continued  a 
week  or  ten  days  longer,  the  colony  would 
probably  have  cast  a  swarm.  If  these  bees 
had  been  passed  through  a  bee-escape  into 
their  new  home;  or  if  frames  of  bees  had 
been  moved,  never  so  carefully,  into  their 
new  quarters,  making,  say,  two  colonies  of 
the  one,  the  operation  would  have  been  just 
as  successful  as  the  most  vigorous  shaking, 
and  would  have  been  less  cruel.  I  have 
made  many  such  changes  with  the  most  sat- 
isfactory results. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  an  item  or  two  in 
Mr.  Williams*  article  on  page  313.  One  is 
the  reference  he  makes  to  moving  an  apiary 
by  Mr.  Dadant.  Which,  think  you,  caused 
the  greater  activity  of  the  bees— jolting  over 
a  rough  road  or  changing  their  environment 
and  causing'  them  to  mark  their  location 
anew,  as  well  as  to  make  new  explorations? 
If  shaking  were  all  that  they  needed,  why 
not  set  them  back  on  their  respective  stands 
in  the  home  apiary  again? 
'  He  says,  **  Whenever,  in  going  among  the 
bees,  I  find  a  colony  that,  for  one  cause  or 
other,  falls  to  come  up  to  this  standard  (i.  e., 
the  condition  of  a  newly  hived  swarm),  I 
shake  it.  This  brings  it  up  to  the  desired 
condition.'*  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  un- 
derstand his  meaning  when  he  thus  speaks 
of  shaking  bees.  If  he  means  that  he  simply 
shakes  the  colony,  leaving  it  in  every  other 
respect  as  before  shaking,  the  practice  seems 
to  be  very  objectionable.  I  can  hardly  think 
that  this  is  what  he  means  to  convey.  As 
evidence,  note  the  following:  **  A  promiscu- 
ous shaking  will  not  bring  you  a  pound  of 
honey  unless  the  conditions  warrant  it;  but 
if  you  study  the  above  rule,  and  apply  it 
whenever  the  bees  need  it,  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  pleased  with  the  results;  and  this 
summer  1  want  you  all  to  select  the  worst 
old  loafer  you  ban  find,  and  when  every 
thing  else  has  failed,  shake  it  out  on  empty 
frames,  with  two-inch  starters,  leaving  a 
frame  or  two  of  eggs  and  young  brood  to 
keep  the  queen  below;  and  if  the  results  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  I  am  no  prophet.'* 

Exactly!  "Shake  it  out  on  empty  frames, 
with  two- inch  starters,"  etc.  Here  is  the 
whole  matter  in  a  nutshell.  No  practical 
bee-keeper  will  doubt,  I  think,  Mr.  Williams' 
statement  as  to  results  in  the  case  mention- 
ed; vet  there  are  other  ways  of  doing  the 
work,  or  bringing  about  a  change  without 
shaking  the  bees  at  all. 


I  have  yet  to  see  a  strong  colony,  however 
strong  it  may  be,  having  accessible  storage 
room  and  proper  ventilation,  during  a  sea- 
son of  nectar  flow,  sulking.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  proper  attention  is  neglected 
till  after  sulking  begins,  when  neither  ad- 
ditional room  nor  any  other  means,  except- 
ing breaking  up  the  colony,  does  the  least 
good.  In  sucn  case,  undoubtedly,  the 
swarming  fever  has  been  contracted,  and  to 
break  it  up  is  like  attempting  to  break  a  hen 
of  sitting.  The  thing  to  do  in  this  case  is  to 
run  the  colony  on  toTrames  of  foundation  or 
starters,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Williams, 
or  make  two  colonies  by  division  in  some 
one  of  the  ways  familiar  to  nearly  all  bee- 
keepers. But  that  shaking,  pure  and  simple; 
adds  any  thing  to  the  vdue  of  a  colony  of 
bees  I  do  not  believe,  any  more  than  I  be- 
lieve that  jabbing  a  pitchfork  at  the  rear 
end  of  a  mule  ados  any  thing  to  the  quality 
of  its  docility. 

You  say  on  page  313,  "  There  is  no  deny- 
ing the  fact  thai  a  natural  swarm  is  much 
superior  to  an  ordinary  colony  for  honey 
production."  If  you  mean  superior  to  the 
parent  colony,  scarcely  any  one  conversant 
with  the  subject  will  quesbon  the  statement; 
but  if  you  applv  it  to  colonies  built  up  strong 
for  honey  production,  which  do  not  develop 
the  swarming  impulse,  I  should  say  no,  most 
emphatically.  If  such  an  idea  is  to  be  taken 
as  bee-keeping  gospel,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  desire  of  Dr.  Miller  and  others  to  breed 
out  the  swarming  impulse?  I  can  hardly 
think  you  meant  Si  that  these  words  imply. 

Evanston,  111. 

[We  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent 
in  saying  that  giving  extra  room  and  supply- 
ing foundation  goes  a  long  way  toward  pre- 
venting swarming.  Just  now  far  the  snak- 
ing, as  recommended  by  Mr.  Williams,  may 
contribute  toward  this  result  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say;  but  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  has  some  effect.  We  have  also  had 
the  same  experience  where  he  says  that  he 
has  yet  to  see  a  strong  colony  sulk  having 

Slenty  of  storage  room  and  proper  ventila- 
on  during  the  season  of  the  nectar  flow. 
These  statements  will  harmonize  well  with 
an  article  written  by  us  in  this  issue  before 
we  saw  what  Mr.  Wnitney  had  written. 

But  we  most  decidedly  take  issue  with  our 
correspondent  when  he  doubts  the  superior 
working  qualities  of  a  natural  swarm  over 
an  ordinary  colony  of  the  same  strength. 
We  meant  exactly  what  we  said,  nor  dia  we 
have  in  mind  any  comparison  with  the  par- 
ent colony.  It  was  no  less  an  authority  than 
Langstroth.  In  "Langstroth  on  the  Honey- 
bee,^' edition  of  1859,  p.  153,  Mr.  L.  makes 
this  genewil  statement: 

Althousrh  the  movable-comb  hive  may  be  made  more 
effectually  to  prevent  swarmins  than  any  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  still  there  are  some  objections  to  the 
non-swarmintr  plan  which  can  not  be  removed.  To 
say  nothing  of  its  preventing  the  increase  of  stocks, 
bees  usually  work  with  diminished  vigor  after  they 
have  been  kept  in  a  non-swarming  hive  for  several 
seasons.  This  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  will 
compare  the  surperabounding  energy  of  a  new  swarm 
with  the  more  sluggish  working  of  even  a  mu?h 
stronger  non-swarining  stock. 
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Notice  particularly  that  Mr.  Langstroth 
went  even  further  than  we;  for  he  says  that 
a  natural  swarm  will  be  much  better  tiian  a 
much  stronger  non-swarming  stock. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  greater  energy 
of  a  natural  swarm  has  been  admitted  by 
practically  all  authorities  and  writers  in  the 
bee  journals  up  to  the  present  time.  We 
have  ourselves,  time  and  time  again,  noticed 
how  a  natural  swarm  wiD  outstrip  a  colony 
of  equal  strength  and  of  the  same  strain  of 
bees;  and  one  correspondent  lately  advised 
letting  the  bees  swarm  once,  with  all  the 
nuisance  of  hiving,  because,  he  said,  they 
would  be  much  more  active  than  an  ordi- 
nary colony  of  bees  that  did  not  swarm. 

On  the  other  hand  we  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  claim  that  a  colony  could  not  be  treated 
so  as  to  act  to  all  intents  and  purposes  like 
a  swarm.  Shaking,  giving  new  quarters  or 
more  room,  emp^  combs  or  foundation 
might  make  it  do  so. 

n  Mr.  Whitney  is  comparing  a  natural 
swarm  with  a  colony  so  treated  we  might , 
agree  with  him.— Ed.] 


A  NEW  METHOD  Of'kEEPINO  HONEY 
FROM  GRANULATING. 

Long-continued   Heat   from  the    Sun   in 
.  the  Solar  Wax-extractor  for  Bring- 
ing about  thia  Result 

BY  E.  B.  ROOD. 

fFor  a  yetr  or  so  back  we  have  been  making  exper- 
iments In  a  smaU  way  In  tryinar  the  effect  of  the  sun's 
heat  and  Its  acUnlc  rays  as  a  means  for  the  prevention 
of  the  granulation  of  honey  while  in  botties.  while 
the  results  were  not  conclusive  they  were  at  least  sig- 
nificant We  have  suspected  for  some  time  that  those 
rays  of  light  from  the  sun,  that  bleach  some  substances 
and  darken  others,  that  make  photographic  negatives 
and  prints,  have  a  chemical  effect  on  honey  to  such  an 
extent  that  granulation  might  be  arrested.  Heat  we 
know,  goes  a  long  way  in  accomplishing  this  result 
If  we  add  to  it  the  chemical  action  of  light  we  may  or 
may  not  go  one  step  further  in  the  process.  We  don't 
know. 

Some  time  ago  A.  I.  R.,  in  his  notes  from  Florida, 
wrote  how  Mr.  Rood  was  keeping  his  honey  from 
granulating  by  means  of  the  sun's  heat  in  a  solar  wax- 
extractor.  We  were  immediately  interested,  and  asked 
A.  I.  R.  to  get  Mr.  Rood  to  prepare  an  article,  giving 
deUils  of  the  method  in  order  that  we  might  place  it 
before  our  readers. 

That  he  has  been  successful  to  an  unusual  degree  in 
keeping  h's  honey  in  a  liquid  condition  will  be  certi- 
fied by  A.  I.  R.,  and  no  doubt  by  his  large  list  of  cus- 
tomers who  buy  his  bottled  honey. 

Ordinary  heat  alone  will  keep  honey  from  granulat- 
ing. perhalM  a  good  part  of  the  year;  but  when  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  it  is  quite  sure,  within  that  time, 
to  show  a  tendency  to  harden,  or  what  we  call  candy 
or  granulate.  If  Mr.  Rood  has  been  more  successful 
than  most  persons  in  keeping  his  bottled  honey  liquid 
we  may  surmise  that  the  other  element  sunlight  has 
a  potency  for  the  purpose  not  hitherto  recognized. 

How  far  ol  *  Sol  may  prove  valuable  we  are  not  able 
to  state  at  this  time;  but  as  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  bottling  season  we  suggest  that  the  subjoined  ar- 
ticle be  given  a  very  careful  reading  by  the  large  num- 
ber who  sell  their  extracted  honey  in  bottles.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  honey-bottiers  own  greenhouse  sash, 
or  perhaps  they  can  borrow  a  dozen  sash,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experiment  Try  the  sun's  heat  and  light  and 
report  through  these  columns.— Ed.] 

I  put  up  for  the  fancy  grocery  trade  some 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  honey  an- 
nually. One  of  my  senous  difficulties  has 
been  granulation.  I  have  attempted  to  teach 
my  customers  that  this  is  an  evidence  of  its 


purity,  and  ttiat  it  may  be  easily  liquefied; 
but  few  of  them  want  granulated  noney,  and 
consequently  it  sells  slowly. 

Noticing  the  statement  in  Gleanings  sev- 
eral years  ago  that  continued  rather  than 
excessive  heat  is  important  in  so  changing 
the  honey  that  it  will  not  easily  granulate 
again,  and  having  a  jar  of  my  own  honey, 
extracted  in  the  year  li<X),  that  stood  for 
months  above  the  kitchen  stove,  that  re- 
mained clear  for  years,  I  decided  to  put 
several  five-gallon  cans  of  honey  in  a  large 
wax-extractor,  with  the  pan  removed,  and 
leave  them  there  for  some  time  and  then  use 
the  honey  for  bottling.  This  plan  was  but 
partially  successful,  for  only  in  the  hottest 
weather  could  I  get  the  honey  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cans  hot  enoiigh  so  that  it  would  not 
soon  granulate.  Arter  this  I  tried  square 
glass  jars,  such  as  I  use:  but  after  they  were 
waxed,  the  wax  melted  and  ran  over  the  ^ 
jars  and  made  an  awful  mess.  I  then  began 
putting  the  honey  in  the  jars  corked  but  un- 
waxecT  This  I  found  very  satisfactory;  and 
with  a  good  solar  wax-extractor  it  is  possible 
in  this  climate  to  heat  the  honey  to  such  a 
temperature  that  in  a  week's  time  it  will 
not  granulate  again,  even  when  sold.  I 
have  not  yet  learned  how  long  it  would  take 
to  make  it  granulate. 

In  summer  I  can  put  honey  in  an  extract- 
or for  a  day  or  two  and  it  will  not  granulate, 
if  it  is  not  too  cloudy,  and  at  such  a  time  the 
temperature  of  the  honey  often  rises  to 
above  150  degrees,  and  remains  there  for 
many  hours. 

I  am  adopting  this  plan  more  extensively 
every  year,  and  am  now  planning  one  or 
two  extra  sun  extractors  for  this  purpose, 
the  floors  to  be  terraced  to  keep  the  jars 
from  upsetting.  My  extractors  are  home- 
made, and  covered  by  one  large  glass—the 
larger  the  better. 

So  far  I  have  not  lined  the  boxes  with  tin, 
but  think  I  will  do  so  in  the  future,  as  the 
reflection  will  greatly  increase  the  heat.  It 
is  important  that  the  boxes  be  only  a  little 
deeper  than  the  jars  so  that  they  will  come 
up  close  to  the  glass. 

I  plan  to  put  many  jars  through  the  ex- 
tractor in  the  fall  and  have  them  ready  for 
the  winter  trade.  In  the  northern  States  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  bottler  to  do  tiiis 
before  the  cold  weather;  but  the  heat  of  the 
extractors  could  easily  be  increased  by  a 
lamp  underneath,  as  many  use  them  for  ex- 
tracting wax. 

This  method  seems  very  simple,  and  may 
be  known  and  used  by  many  bee-keep- 
ers; but  if  so,  they  have  not  written  it  up 
for  the  bee  journals.  Had  I  known  it  years 
ago  it  would  have  saved  me  much  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  in  returning  jars  of 
honey  from  my  customers,  remeltmg,  rela- 
beling, and  sending  them  back  again. 

Bradentown,  Fla. 

["Stenog,**  who  has  been  taking  down 
these  notes,  offers  the  following  bit  of  expe- 
rience in  his  own  home,  which  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject  as  well  as  on  the 
candied  honey:] 
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In  the  fall  of  1906 1  bouffht  a  00-lb.  can  of  raspberry 
honey  of  W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  It  was  very  limpid,  with 
no  trace  of  sranulation.  We  used  it  from  the  can  for 
a  while,  but  for  convenience  a  good  deal  of  it  was  put 
into  Jelly-tumblers.  These  were  kept,  without  partic- 
ular desiffn,  where  it  was  very  liffht  My  wife  said 
one  day  she  wondered  that  these  tumblers  of  honey 
did  not  granulate,  while  that  remainins  in  the  can  re- 
sembled lard  in  appearance,  It  immediately  occurred 
to  me  that  liffht  would  at  least  retard  (irranuiation.  and 
I  actually  wrote  an  article  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  that 
effect:  but  fearins  my  observations  were  not  conclu- 
sive I  did  not  send  the  communication.  But  lookins 
it  all  over  now.  I  am  convinced  th«*re  is  a  very  close 
connectioif  between  lisrht  and  the  granulation  of 
honey.  w.  P.  Root. 

Medina,  Ohio. 


PRACTICAL    INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    BE- 
GINNERS. 


A  Modem  Way  of  Transferring  Without 
Cutting  Comba. 

BY  E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 


in  modern  methods  of  transferring  bees 
from  box  hives,  or  from  any  undesirable 
hives,  for  that  matter,  none  of  the  old  combs 
are  used  in  the  new  hive.  With  a  good  press, 
neariy  all  the  wax  can  be  obtained  from  the 
old  combs,  so  that  full  sheets  of  foundation 
may  be  substituted  in  the  new  hives;  and,  of 
course,  the  combs  drawn  from  such  full  sheets 
of  foundation  are  vastly  better  than  old 
patched-up  pieces  of  combs  taken  from  old 
hives. 

During  late  years  we  have  done  none  of 
our  transferring  until  the  beginning  of  the 
clover-hone^  flow  in  June.  Mr.  A.  H.  Guern- 
sey, of  Ionia,  Mich.,  has  successfully  prac- 
ticed for  several  years  the  following  plan: 

At  the  opening  of  this  clover-honey  flow, 
or  as  fast  thereafter  as  the  colonies  to  be 
transferred  get  strong  and  have  their  hives 
full  of  honey  and  brood,  the  cover  is  remov- 
ed from  a  colonvto  be  transferred,  and  a  full 
set  of  good  combs  placed  in  a  hive-body  and 
set  on  lop.  The  next  step  is  to  go  to  a  colo- 
ny that  has  brood  in  all  stages,  and  select  a 
comb,  perhaps  half  full  of  brood.  This  comb 
should  be  one  that  the  queen  is  laying  in, 
and  also  one  on  which  cells  are  started,  but 
not  yet  occupied  with  effgs.  The  bees  should 
be  shaken  off  this  comb,  care  being  taken  to 
see  that  the  queen  is  left  in  her  own  hive. 
This  comb  may  now  be  exchanged  for  one  of 
the  central  combs  in  the  new  oody  that  has 
just  been  set  over  the  hive  containing  the 
colonjr  to  be  transferred.  After  about  fliree 
days,  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  care- 
fully remove  this  comb  of  brood  before  men- 
tioned and  look  for  the  queen.  If  she  is  not 
found,  look  every  day  until  she  is  found,  and 
then  place  a  queen-excluder  between  the 
two  bodies,  the  queen  being  in  the  upper 
story.  In  21  days  the  lower  body  can  be  re- 
moved free  from  brood,  the  sides  knocked 
off,  and  the  honey  and  wax  saved. 

Full  sheets  of  comb  foundation  might  be 
substituted  for  the  combs  in  the  new  hive, 
as  mentioned  above,  but  the  bees  would  be 
slower  in  going  up  into  the  new  body  if  this 
were  done,  and  more  honey  would  be  left  in 
the  hive  below.    If  the  cover  to  the  old  hive 


is  found  nailed  on  when  preparations  are  be- 
ing made  for  transferring,  the  whole  hive 
can  be  inverted  and  the  new  body  contain- 
ing tiie  combs  placed  over  it. 

This  transferring  may  set  the  colony  back 
a  little,  but  not  very  much  after  all,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  transferred  colony 
with  the  rest  and  give  super  room  when 
needed. 

With  the  plan  that  I  practice  myself,  I  "Se- 
cure a  full  crop  of  comb  honey,  although  the 


transferred  colony  may  need  some  help  along 
the  line  of  winter  stores.  My  plan  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  super  is  placed  on  the  hive  to  be 


transferred,  just  as  on  any  other  hive  (if  the 
old  hive  has  the  cover  nailed  on,  it  Is  invert- 
ed) .  The  colony  is  then  left  until  it  casts  a 
jswami.  which  is  hived  on  the  old  stand  where 
the  old  box  hive  formerly  stood,  and  the  su- 
pers of  sections  shifted  to  the  new  hive.  The 
old  box  hive  may  then  be  carried  away  to 
another  part  of  the  yard.  The  actual  trans- 
ferring in  this  case  is  done  17  days  later,  at 
which  time  the  parent  colony  should  have  a 
laying  queen;  and,  since  the  queen  before 
the  colony  swarmed  did  not  lay  very  much 
during  the  last  four  days  before  the  swarm 
issued,  there  will  not  be  much  brood  but 
what  is  hatched  at  the  end  of  these  17  days. 
By  this  time  it  is,  very  likely,  near  the  close 
of  the  season,  so  that  it  does  not  pay  to  wait 
for  the  few  bees  that  might  yet  natch  from 
the  combs;  and  it  is  better  to  allow  the  young 
bees  already  hatched  to  get  to  work  in  their 
new  quarters.  A  new  hive  filled  with  combs 
or  full  sheets  of  foundation  is  placed  where 
the  old  box  hive  last  stood,  and  the  side  of 
the  box  pried  off.  the  combs  cut  out,  and  the 
bees  brushed  in  front  of  the  new  hive. 

Last  season  some  of  the  old  combs  left  in  the 
box  hive  were  run  through  a  capping-melter, 
and  the  honey  and  wax  separated  much  more 
quickly  than  we  ever  did  it  before. 

Colonies  transferred  so  late,  or  late  swarms 
of  any  kind,  ought  to  be  hived  on  empty 
combs  when  possible;  but  if  there  are  no 
combs,  so  that  one  must  use  foundation,  no 
more  frames  should  be  given  than  the  bees 
can  finish  before  the  close  of  the  flow.  There 
was  a  reason  for  not  leaving  the  foundation 
in  the  hive  during  a  dearth  of  honey,  lor  the 
bees,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  seem  to  take 
delight  in  gnawing  it,  for  to  them  it  is  un- 
natural. After  a  sheet  of  foundation  has 
been  in  the  hive  three  weeks  during  a  dearth 
of  honey  it  is  almost  ruined. 

Remus,  Mich. 

[When  it  is  desired  to  convert  old  combs 
containing  honey,  or  other  chunk  honey,  in- 
to cash,  there  is  no  cheaper  way  than  to  run 
the  combined  product  through  a  capping- 
melter  and  separate  the  honey  and  wax  at 
one  operation.  If  the  work  is  done  proper- 
ly, neither  the  honey  nor  wax  wiD  be  injur- 
ed in  the  process,  for  the  gate  of  the  capping- 
melter  should  be  kept  constantly  open  so 
that  the  honey  and  wax  will  run  into  another 
receptacle,  where  cooling  immediately  takes 
place.  Honey  subjected  to  a  temperature 
sufficient  to  melt  wax,  for  a  period  of  a  few 
moments,  will  not  be  in  the  least  injured. 
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One  can  make  his  own  capping-melter  by 
putting  one  tub  inside  of  another  of  a  larger 
size,  leaving  about  an  inch  between  the  two 
tubs.  A  tinner  will  have  to  solder  a  tube  so 
that  the  melted  product  can  flow  from  the 
inner  tub  out  through  the  space  between  the 
two  tubs,  and  into  some  receptacle  where  it 
can  be  cooled. — Ed.] 

ALSIKE  CLOVEI^. 

Alfllke  Should  Never  be  Sown  Alone;  a 
PoMible  Solution  of  "  Alsike  Poisoning.** 

BY  BARRET  PIERSON. 


In  my  article  on  alsike  clover,  page  198,  I 
ishowed  the  most  successful  method  of  its 
culture  from  the  dollar  as  well  as  soil-builder 
point  of  view,  and  I  can  add  nothing  to  it 
along  those  lines. 

I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  alsike  poi- 
soning until  I  read  Mr.  J.  L.  Byer's  article, 
page  369,  and  that  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Case,  page 
429,  and  from  long  experience  with  alsike 
clover  I  seriously  doubt  that  the  plant  of  it- 
self was  the  direct  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Years  ago,  when  horses  were  pastured 
here  in  the  early  summer,  they  were  some- 
times affected  by  a  drooling  from  the  mouth 
which  was  commonly  termed  *' slobbers." 
This  was  attributed  by  veterinaries  and  oth- 
ers to  the  white  clover,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  to  be  a  bad  plan  to  pasture  horses 
when  white  clover  was  in  blossom,  because 
of  this  trouble;  but  our  agricultural  college 
showed  that  it  was  not  the  white  clover  itself 
which  caused  "slobbering,"  but  an  insect 
which  would  lodge  in  the  blossoms;  and  the 
animal  eating  the  insect  with  the  blossom 
would  produce  an  irritation  of  the  salivary 
glands  that  would  cause  the  disease.  Per- 
haps ** alsike  poisoning"  could  be  traced  to 
such  a  source. 

I  have  always  noticed  that  horses  that  had 
white  or  pink  skin  upon  their  nose,  where 
there  is  but  litile  hair,  are  apt  to  have  the 
skin  peel  off  and  get  sore,  and  this  upon 
horses  that  were  kept  in  a  barn  and  were  fed 
dry  feed.  We  always  called  this  **  sun  burn, " 
and  treated  it  the  same  as  sun  burn,  and  it 
would  get  well  under  the  treatment. 

The  stalk  of  an  alsike-clover  plant  is  small 
and  weak,  with  several  branches  and  a  great 
many  blossoms;  and  for  this  reason  it  should 
never  be  sown  by  itself,  even  for  seed,  as  it 
will  lodge  badly  and  be  impossible  to  harvest 
without  great  waste. 

In  sowmg  for  seed  it  is  usual  to  sow  about 
3  quarts  to  the  acre  .with  3  quarts  of  timothy 
seed,  if  the  timothy  seed  is  mixed  with  the 
clover  and  sown  in  the  spring,  or  2  quarts  of 
timothy  seed  if  the  timothy  is  sown  in  the 
fall  with  wheat  or  rye.  This  timothy  will 
hold  up  the  clover  and  make  it  possible  to 
harvest  the  entire  crop.  There  will  be  very 
little  timothy  seed  in  the  clover  seed,  as 
timothy  is  very  much  later  the  first  year  it  is 
cut  than  the  succeeding  years;  ana  what  is 
there  can  be  easily  cleaned  out  with  a  good 
fanning-mill  (a  necessary  implement  which 
comparatively  few  farmers  possess) . 


I  have  known  of  its  yielding  a  seed  crop  as 
high  as  four  or  five  bushels  per  acre,  though 
two  or  three  bushels  per  acre  is  much  more 
common,  which,  at  the  present  price  of  seed, 
is  a  fair  return  for  the  land  considering  the 
amount  of  labor  invested  in  it;  and  the  land 
will  yield  a  good  crop  of  mixed  hay  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

The  way  alsike  clover  will  stay  in  the  soil 
may  be  shown  by  a  neighbor  of  mine  who, 
nine  years  ago,  seeded  a  field  with  four 
quarts  of  red  clover,  four  quarts  of  timothy, 
and  one  quart  of  alsike  clover.  Five  years 
ago  he  plowed  up  this  field,  and  has  plowed 
it  every  year  since,  planting  it  to  com,  beans, 
and  other  crops,  and  the  alsike  clover  has 
been  present  all  the  time.  It  would  almost 
seem  that  no  amount  of  plowing  or  cultivating 
would  entirely  remove  it  when  once  firmly 
set  in  the  ground. 

Through  the  investigations  of  Prof.  Cyril  G. 
Hopkins,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  a 
great  many  others,  we  now  know  the  use- 
fulness of  all  clovers  to  fix  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  soil  as  well  as  to 
raise  other  fertilizing  elements  from  the  sub- 
soil to  make  them  available  for  other  crops. 
So  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  fit- 
ly termed  by  one  of  its  most  brilliant  writers 
as  the  ** poetry  of  agriculture,"  should  do  all 
in  their  power  to  cRsijel  the  work  of  preju- 
dice and  encourage  its  growth,  so  that  all 
may  be  benefited — bee-keeper  and  farmer 
alike.  But  by  all  means  have  it  along  the 
lines  of  profit,  so  that  men  may  see  material 
results. 

Flint,  Michigan. 


NEWLY  HIVED  SWARMS    LEAVE  IN  SPITE  OF  ALL  THAT 
CAN  BE  DQNE. 

My  new  swarms  will  not  stay  in  the  hive,  but  come 
out  and  so  away.  The  hives  are  new,  filled  with  Hoff- 
man frames,  and  wired  as  usual.  Sometimes  the  swarms 
stay  a  day  or  two,  but  then  they  come  out  asain.  I 
tried  putting  a  super  on  top,  and  even  put  two  on;  but 
it  made  no  difference.  I  have  triven  a  frame  of  brood, 
but  they  would  come  out  and  leave  it  I  put  some 
swarms  in  hives  filled  with  comb  and  honey.  They 
came  out  just  the  same.  I  have  tried  sprinklinsr  the 
hives  with  salt  water,  but  it  does  no  ffood.  I  think  I 
have  lost  about  one-half  of  the  swarms  that  have 
come  out  this  summer.  I  have  never  had  any  experi- 
ence like  this  before.  I  have  an  experienced  bee-man 
helpinff  me;  and  he  is  at  his  wits'  end  to  devise  some 
way  or  plan  to  keep  them.  The  weather  is  very  warm. 
I  tried  settintr  them  in  the  shade  under  a  tree,  but  that 
made  no  difference. 

If  you  can  tel  the  cause  of  it,  or  sive  any  means  to 
prevent  it,  it  will  be  appreciated.  I  am  only  a  begin- 
ner. I  had  16  colonies  to  start  with  this  sprins.  Five 
years  airo  I  besran  with  one.  My  bees  are  hybrids, 
about  half  Italians.  CUFFORD  S.  FORD. 

Rodney,  Mich..  June  2& 

[Sometimes  bees  in  an  apiary  will  get  on  a  swarminff 
rampaire— a  mania,  like  a  smile,  that  appears  to  be 
somewhat  contasrious.  The  noise  of  one  or  more 
swarms  in  the  air  will  excite  other  colonies  until  the 
whole  apiary  appears  to  be  in  an  uproar. 

It  is  advisable  never  to  let  l>ees  tret  started  in  the  first 
place.  To  that  end,  ample  room  should  be  provided, 
and  the  proper  amount  of  entrance  space,  as  recom- 
mended on  another  pasre. 

But  suppose  the  bees  do  sret  to  swarmingr.  If  a  colo- 
ny will  not  stay  hived,  take  it  down  cellar  and  keep  it 
there  for  several  days.  In  the  meantime  it  misrht  re- 
quire a  little  feedintr,  but  probably  not  as  almost  ev- 
ery swarm  takes  a  good  liberal  supply  of  honey  with 
it  If  it  starts  building  comb,  and  the  queen  should 
lay  a  few  eggs  by  the  time  you  set  the  bees  out  asaio. 
it  should  be  in  a  mood  to  stay  where  it  is  placed.  The 
re'lar  should  be  dark  and  cool.— ED.] 
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THE   RESPIRATION    OF   THE    HONEY- 
BEE. 


Combustion  In  the  Animal  Kingdom; 
Interesting  Bit  of  Scientific  Lore. 

BY  DR.  BRUENNICH. 


an 


All  animal  life  rests  upon  a  process  of  com- 
bustion. Generally  speaking  we  may  say 
that  ttie  plants  of  our  earth  store  the  forces 
which  the  sun  sends  down.  With  the  help 
of  these  forces  the  plants  build  up  from  the 
simplest  chemical  combinations agreat  num- 
ber of  compound  substances.  The  plants, 
therefore,  represent  the  great  accumulators, 
or  sparers,  wnile  the  animals  are  the  lavish- 
ers,  or,  in  other  words,  the  careless  devour- 
ers,  of  the  treasures  which  the  plants  have 
accumulated.  The  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom  are  indeed  always  divorcing  those 
compound  substances,  and  producing  by  the 
aid  of  them  warmth  and  energy. 

All  the  aliments  are  composed  mainly  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  hy- 
drates of  carbon  (sugar  and  starch)  and  the 
fats  consist  exclusively  of  them,  while  the 
albumens  contain  some  more  elements;  name- 
ly, nitroffen,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur. 
Chemically  speaking,  combustion,  whether 
it  is  violent,  as  in  the  case  of  fire,  or  whether 


it  is  slow,  as  in  the  case  of  rotting  wood,  or 
the  breaking-down  of  tissues  in  the  animal 
body,  rests  on  the  fact  that  oxygen  enters 
into  the  domestic  peace  which  the  elements 
are  leading  in  the  molecule  of  the  compound 
substances,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  new 
simple  combinations.  Thus,  the  combustion 
of  the  hydrates  of  carbon  and  fats  results  in 
carbonic  acid  and  water;  and  the  combustion 
of  the  albumens  furnishes,  besides  these, 
substances  of  a  more  complex  nature;  name- 
ly, urea,  urates,  and  a  great  number  of  toxic 
substances— the  waste  products  of  the  animal 
body. 

When  we  compare  the  animal  body  with 
an  oven,  the  fuel  is  represented  by  the  ali- 
ments^ and  the  combustion  occurs  within 
the  millions  of  cells  which  are  building  up 
the  body.  The  ventilator  (that  is^  the  con- 
veyance of  oxygen)  is  to  be  found  m  the  res- 
piratory organs — the  lungs,  gills  (or  trache- 
as) .  Tne  channels  for  the  fumes  are  differ- 
ent. In  the  vertebrates  they  are  represent- 
ed by  the  lungs,  kidneys,  intestines^  and  skin; 
and  in  tiie  bee  by  the  tracheas,  mtestines, 
vessels  of  Malpighi,  and  perhaps  also  the 
skin. 

The  main  use  of  the  respiratory  organs  is 
to  supply  the  cells  of  the  body  with  the  oxy- 
gen necessary  for  combustion.    The  atmos- 


FIO.  1.— DEUCATE  ENDS  OF  THE  FINELY  DIVIDED  TRACHEAS   CARRYING  AIR  INTO  ALL  PARTS 

OF  THE  BEE'S  BODY. 
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FIG.  2.— LARGER  TRACHEAS 


SHOWING  THE  ClIITINOUS    SPIRES  WHICH 
FROM  COLLAPSING. 


PREVENT    THE   TUBES 


phere  contains  about  one-fifth  of  oxygen  and 
four-fiftiis  of  the  indifferent  nitrogen,  other 
gases  being  present  only  in  insignificant 
quantities.  The  combustion  of  organic  mat- 
ters furnishes,  as  we  said  above,  cniefly  car- 
bonic acid,  a  heavy  gas  which  is  poisonous, 
even  to  a  deadly  degree,  if  it  accumulates  in 
great  quantities  in  the  body.  The  other  aim 
of  the  respiration,  then,  is  to  remove  this  in- 
jurious gas  from  the  body.  Respiration, 
therefore,  brings  oxygen  to  the  animal  cells  and 
removes  from  them  tne  carbonic-acid  gas.  This 
result  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  fact 
that  the  cells  are  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  surrounding  medium,  whether  it  is 
atmosphere  or  whether  it  is  water,  since  wa- 
ter always  contains  quantities  of  oxygen  in  so- 
lution. The  cells  are  separated  from  this 
medium  by  only  an  extremely  finely  woven 
skin  through  which  the  gases  may  easily 
pass.  The  exchange  of  gases  takes  place 
across  this  minute  skin  m  such  a  way  that 
the  carbonic-acid  gas  of  the  body  is  rejected 
while  oxygen  is  mtroduced.  In  the  verte- 
brates this  exchange  is  done  in  the  proper 
organa— the  lungs  or  gills.  The  blood  brings 
the  oxygen  into  me  various  parts  of  the  body, 
so  that  uie  system  of  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  very  perfect  and  complicated.    With  the 


bees,  on  the  contrary,  the  air  itself  comes  to 
all  the  cells  and  parts  of  the  body,  reaching 
even  the  most  remote  comers,  so  that  the 
system  of  circulation  of  air,  so  to  speak,  must 
necessarily  be  very  perfect  and  complicated. 
In  the  bee,  moreover,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  is  very  imperfect,  has  only  the 
task  of  distributing  the  nutritious  substances 
and  of  excreting  the  waste  products. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  air  is.  carried  into 
all  the  comers  of  the  bee's  body,  and  also 
how  it  is  expelled.  In  the  breast  of  the  bee 
there  are  three  pairs  of  breathing-holes,  and 
in  the  abdomen  six  pairs,  called  stigmata,  or 
spiracles,  through  which  the  air  passes  dur- 
ing inspiration  and  expiration.  The  air  ex- 
pelled is  impoverished  of  oxygen  but  en- 
riched with  carbonic-acid  gas.  These  stig- 
mata are  rather  complicated  organs,  having 
muscles  which  enable  the  bee  to  close  and 
open  the  holes  voluntarily.  Doubtless  the 
stigmata  serve  also  in  lieu  of  a  larynx — ^that 
is,  as  an  instmment  for  producing  certain 
sounds. 

To  every  stigma  is  annexed  a  large  bron- 
chus, extending  into  the  interior  of  me  body, 
where  it  is  divided  into  smaller  branches,  or 
tracheas.  This  ramification  or  sub-division 
continues  constantly,  so  that  at  last  the  tra- 
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cheas  become  exceedingly  fine  hollow 
threads,  by  means  of  the  ends  of  which  is 
accomplished  the  exchange  of  gases  of  the 
body  cells,  such  as  tiie  cells  of  the  brain, 
muscles,  intestines,  etc.  Fig.  1  shows  these 
delicate  ends  on  the  vessels  of  Malpighi.  In 
spite  of  the  considerable  magnifying,  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  these  tracheas  can  nm,  be  seen 
on  account  of  their  transparency  and  minute- 
ness. Nevertheless,  the  picture  jgives  an  idea 
of  the  exceedingly  fine  sub-divisions  of  the 
tracheal  system. 

As  to  the  construction  of  the  tracheas,  it  is 
well  known  that,  in  the  walls  of  those  little 
tubes,  there  are  thin  spiral  threads  of  chitin 
which  prevent  the  collapsing  of  the  tubes. 
A  compression  of  the  tracneas  is  not  likely; 
but  a  certain  expansion  of  them  is  very  prob- 
able. Fig.  2  shows  nicely  some  larger  tra- 
cheas where  the  chitinous  spires  are  easily 
visible. 

Just  as  the  birds  have  large  air-spaces  in 
their  bones,  so  we  find,  interwoven  in  the 
tracheas,  air-bags  A  trachea  suddenly  wi- 
dens to  a  sac  ofoifferent  form,  and  from  this 
sac  different  tracheas  generally  spring.  The 
clothing  of  these  air-sacs  contains,  like  the 
tracheas,  paraUel  wands  of  chitin.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  these  air-sacs  in  the 
whole  body,  even  in  the  feet.  These  sacs 
diminish  considerably  the  specific  weight  of 
the  bee's  body,  and  facilitate  Wyine.  Second- 
ly, they  serve  as  air-vessels  which  prevent 
excessive  pressure  in  the  most  minute  ends 
of  the  tracneas.  Thirdly,  tiiiey  serve  as  air- 
vessels  for  reserve. 

When  we  speak  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
respiration  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
thoracal  and  abdominal  respiration.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  flying  bee  respires 
only  with  the  breast,  while  the  bee  which  is 
resting  or  walkinjg  uses  only  the  abdomen. 
Before  the  bee  flies  it  fills  the  air-sacs  of  the 
abdomen  with  fresh  air—firstly,  for  lighten- 
ing the  body :  and,  secondly,  for  having  some 
reserve  in  the  abdomen,  because  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  latter  is  respiring  in  flight; 
and  abdominal  respiration,  mdeed,  is  not 
necessary  during  flight,  for  the  gas  exchange 
takes  place  dunng  flight  principally  in  the 
flight  muscles  and  in  the  nead,  which  gets 
its  air  directly  from  the  breast.  The  flight 
muscles,  of  course,  consume  much  oxygen 
and  secrete  much  carbonic-acid  gas,  the  me- 
chanical labor  of  the  wings  being  very  no- 
ticeable. 

The  air-sacs  of  the  breast  are  of  inferior 
size,  for,  indeed,  large  air-sacs  here  would 
be  in  the  way.  hindering  a  quick  exchange  of 
gs^  for  the  flight;  the  muscles  lifting  the 
wings  and  those  lowering  them  contract  al- 
ternately and  energetically.  By  a  certain 
compressibilitv  of  a  part  of  the  breast  the  in- 
ner room  is  alternately  enlarged  and  dimin- 
ished, so  that  the  air  rushes  in  and  out,  ac- 
cording to  the  rhythm  of  the  class  (two  or 
three  nundred  a  second) .  The  movement 
of  the  wings  and  the  respiration  are  thus 
closely  together,  being  produced  by  the  same 
muscles. 
If  a  bee  rests  after  a  long  flight,  an  ener- 


getic abdominal  respiration  begins  in  order 
to  remove  the  carbonic-acid  gas  which  has 
accumulated  in  the  abdomen.  While  the 
thoracal  respiration  ventilates  only  the  breast 
and  head,  the  abdominal  respiration  performs 
the  exchange  of  gas  in  the  wnole  body,  where- 
as the  valves  of  the  air-holes  of  the  breast 
may  be  working  rhythmically. 

The  six  double  segments  of  the  abdomen 
slide  over  one  another  like  the  parts  of  a 
telescope,  and  are  movable  by  muscles,  so 
that  the  capacity  can  be  changed  voluntarily 
by  the  bee.  We  know  that  the  filling  of  the 
honey-sac  or  chyle  stomach  or  rectum  has  a 
strong  bearing  on  the  size  of  the  abdomen. 
Still  more  is  this  the  case  if  all  the  air-sacs 
are  filled  with  air.  When  the  bee  expands 
its  abdomen,  the  air-valves,  being  wide  open, 
the  air-sacs  are  filled  by  degrees  with  air; 
then  before  the  abdomen  is  contracted  again 
the  eighteen  valves  are  closed  so  that,  when 
the  contraction  occurs,  the  air  is  driven  into 
the  finest  branches  of  the  bronchial  system 
of  the  whole  body.  As  soon  as  part  of  the 
valves  (for  example,  those  of  the  thorax)  are 
opened,  the  tension  is  lessened  by  the  stream- 
ing-out of  the  air;  and  when  the  abdomen  is 
contracted  to  its  smallest  size,  all  the  air. 
which  before  rushed  in,  is  driven  out,  ana 
thus  the  brochial  system  of  the  whole  body 
is  oeriodically  provided  with  fresh  air. 

Ottenbach,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 


UGLY  5EES. 


How  Their  Temper  Varies  According  to 

the  Source  from  Which  They 

Gather  Nectar. 


BY  LESLIE  BURR. 


Mr.  /?o(?/;— Your  editorial  about  the  bees 
being  so  cross  during  the  flow  of  hor  ey-dew, 
and  the  reason  you  and  Mr.  Vernon  Burt 
give,  causes  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
me  subject. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  bees,  while 
gathering  certain  kinds  of  honey,  are  always 
very  cross,  no  matter  what  the  weather  or 
other  conditions  may  be;  also  that,  while 
gathering  some  honeys,  they  will  always  rob; 
yet  the  same  bees,  when  working  on  some 
other  plants,  can  not  be  induced  to  rob. 

For  instance,  bees  are  very  cross  when 
gathering  buckwheat  honey.  Coggshall.  as 
a  rule,  never  takes  off  buckwheat  honey 
without  jgloves.  No  matter  how  good  the 
flow  is,  the  moment  you  come  near  an  api- 
ary during  a  buckwheat  flow,  the  bees  are 
ready  for  you. 

A  case  in  opposition  to  the  above  is  the  bell- 
flower  of  Cuba.  Being  a  morning-glory  it 
closes  very  early  in  the  day;  but  you  can 
take  off  honey  all  day  long,  and  do  it  with- 
out wearing  a  veil,  if  you  are  one  of  those  who 
make  a  practice  of  working  without  one;  and 
right  here  in  Colorado,  about  two  weeks  ago, 
during  the  alfalfa  flow  I  saw  Mr.  Hickox,  of 
Berthoud,  working  bees  during  quite  a  heavy 
shower-     He  bad  a  man  holding  a  big  urn- 
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brella  over  him,  and  yet  the  bees  were  not  a 
bit  cross. 

Alfalfa  is  also  one  of  the  flows  when  bees 
will  not  rob.  During  any  alfalfa  flow  that  I 
have  ever  seen  it  was  safe  to  leave  honey 
exposed  for  any  length  of  time.  I  have 
known  of  supers  of  finished  sections  that  had 
been  missed  stand  leaned  up  against  a  hive 
for  a  week,  and  not  a  capping  cut. 

Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

[It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  source  of  hon- 
ey (that  is,  the  manner  it  is  secreted  from 
the  nectaries  of  the  blossom)  has  very  much 
to  do  with  the  temper  of  the  bees.   We  have 


hour,  due  either  to  a  heavy  dash  of  rain 
washing  the  leaves  clean,  or  to  the  hot  sun 
drying  up  the  saccharinematter  on  the  leaves, 
so  that  the  bees  were  unable  to  eet  it  A 
heavy  dew  or  a  light  rain  would  start  them 
to  gomg  again.  The  sudden  flow  and  then 
sudden  stoppage  could  hardly  have  any  oth- 
er effect  than  to  make  bees  exceedingly  irri- 
table. 

Buckwheat  has  a  tendency  to  yield  heavily 
in  the  morning  and  let  up  during  the  middle 
hours  of  the  day;  and  it  is  probable  this  let- 
ting up  and  stopping  is  wnat  makes  bees 
crosser. 

It  would  be 
our  opinion 
that  it  IS  not 
the  source 
that  has  any 
thing  to  do 
with  the  cross- 
ness or  gen- 
tleness of  the 
bees,  but  rath- 
er the  manner 
in  which  that 
source  gives 
up  its  nectar. 
Take,  for  ex- 
ample, clover. 
Unlike  buck- 
wheat or  hon- 
ey-dew,     it 


FIG.  l.-LOSSING'S   EXHIBIT  OF  A  POWER  EXTRACTING-OUTnT  AT  THE  TERRITO- 
RIAL FAIR. 

With  this  outfit  was  included, '*a8|8hown,  one  of  Mr.  Lossinir's  automatic  covers  for  a 
comb-carryinK  box  attached  to  a  Daisy  wheelbarrow.  This  very,  practical  invention  for 
preventing  robbers  was  fuUyJdescribed.on'p.  1257,  Oct  1, 1906. 

been  in  a  number  of  large  buckwheat  yards, 
and  observed  that  bees  wnile  gathering  buck- 
wheat seem  to  be  very  mucn  crosser  than 
when  working  on  clover.  The  fact  is,  buck- 
wheat is  a  tremendous  yielder  of  honey— so 
heavy,  indeed,  that  bees  get  almost  crazed 
by  the  very  abundance  of  it 

The  honey-dew,  to  which  we  referred  edi- 
torially, came  in  copious  quantities  while  it 
yielded;  but  it  would  stop  almost  within  an 


low  during 
all  hours  of 
the  day— not 
heavy  enough 
to  make  the 
bees  crazy, 
but  just  suffi- 
cient to  keep 
them  quietly 
busy.  Such  a 
flow  from  any 
source  will 
make  them 
good  -  natur- 
ed,  while  a 
sudden  stop- 
page of  any 
honey  or  nec- 
tar has  the 
very  opposite 
effect.  For 
example,  if 
we  let  bees 
get  to  robbing 
on  a  set  of 
combs  during 
a  dearth  oT 
honey,  that  honey,  while  it  comes  in,  comes 
in  so  rapidly  that  the  whole  apiary  is  stirred 
into  an  uproar.    Then  when  feat  supply  be- 

§ins  to  fail,  and  especially  after  it  is  fulgone, 
le  bees  are  fighting  mad.  It  is  then  that 
horses  and  other  stock  should  be  kept  away. 
On  the  other  hand,  wc  have  given  bees 
honey  or  syrup  both,  very  slowly,  dv  outdoor 
feeders.  If  it  takes  them  a  rather  long  time 
to  get  a  little  they  will  b^  quiet.— Ed.  j 
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FIG.  2.— LOSSINO'S  HONEY  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  TERRITORIAL  FAIR. 


PRACTICAL  DISPLAY  AT  THE  ARIZONA 
TERRITORIAL  FAIR. 


BY  WM.  LOSSING. 


The  three  views  shown  herewith  g[ive  an 
idea  of  our  exhibit  at  the  Territorial  fair  held 
last  November.  Fig.  1  shows  the  Gilson  en- 
gine belted  to  an  automatic  extractor  and  a 
Lossing  automatic  cover  attached  to  a  Daisy 
wheelbarrow.  These  three  machines  attract- 
ed considerable  attention.  James  Tracy 
stands  at  the  left;  next  Wm.  Lossinc;  at  the 
center,  and  back  of  the  engine  is  the  Hon.  J. 
P.  Ivy.  These  three  represent  over  2000  col- 
onies. 


In  December  following  the  fair  I  wished  to 
extract  a  few  cases  more,  so  I  hauled  a  load 
home  from  an  outyard  to  try  the  automatic 
extractor  as  well  as  the  engine.  The  honey 
had  granulated  somewhat,  and  was  very  thick. 
At  10  o'clock  the  knives  were  hot,  and  the 
engine  started.  We  made  a  short  stop  at 
noon,  and  at  4  p.m.  were  through.  This 
demonstrated  to  me  that  the  engine  and  ex- 
tractor (as  the  Englishman  says)  were  a 
blooming  success.  With  plenty  of  help  I  ex- 
pect to  extract  between  4000  and  5000  lbs.  in 
a  day. 

Fig.  2  is  a  partial  view  of  bees,  comb  hon- 
ey, and  bottles  filled  with  both  mesquite  and 


no.  3.— HONEY  PYRAMID  AT  THE  TERITORIAL  FAIR,  ARIZONA. 
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alfalfa   honey;  also  laree 
cakes  of  yellow  wax.    The 
bee    display   consisted  of 
six  one-frame  observatory 
hives  painted  red.  white, 
and  blue;  two  Italian,  two 
Caucasian,  and  two  albinos. 
The  queens  seemed  to  at- 
tract more  attention  than 
any  thing  else  in  the  build- 
ing.   Fig.  3  represents  the 
pyramid  at    the   base    of 
which  are  large  cakes  of 
both  dark  and  light  yellow 
wax.    Next  to  mese  were 
1-lb.  bottles  nicely  labeled 
alternating  alfalfa  and  mes- 
quite,  between  which  were 
small  cakes  of  white  wax. 
Near   the  top  were  some 
very  nice  paneled  1-lb.  and 
}4'\d.  bottles.    It  was  hard 
for  the  people  to  keep  their 
hands  off,  although  I  had 
notices  to  that  effect  placed 
everywhere.    In  order  to  produce  a  contrast 
two  cakes  of  white  mesquite  honey  trimmed 
witii  red  tissue  paper,  two  trimmed  with 
white,  and  two  with  yellow,  made  our  fair 
colors.    The  above  was  surmounted  by  a 
beautiful  white  wax  horse  saddled  with  a 
handsome  special  premium  awarded  for  the 
personal  display.     The   latter  was  valued 
more  than  the  $84.00  out  of  $87.00  awarded. 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  March  23. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  ENTRANCES. 

How  Far  Can  we  Control  Swarming 
Varying  their  Size?  and  if  So, 
How  shall  we  Do  it? 


by 


BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


This  question  of  entrances  is  one  that  per- 
haps has  never  received  all  the  prominence 
it  should.  Perhaps  bee-keepers  are  begin- 
ning to  discover,  however,  that  a  doorway 
that  is  really  contractable  from  a  large  to  a 
small  size  is  an  essential  part  of  the  architec- 
ture of  a  hive,  and,  accordingly,  modern 


FIG.  2.-A  HIVE  WITH  PROPER  VENTILATION  AT  THE  BOTTOM  TO 
PREVENT  CLUSTERING  OUT  AT  THE  ENTRANCE. 


FIG.  1.— A  CASE  OF  TOO  SMALL  AN  ENTRANCE. 
It  was  a  warm  day  when  this  picture  was  taken.    The  bees,  beinff  un- 
able to  ventilate  throuffh  the  small  entrance  (8  x  >ft  inch),  clustered  out 

hives  are  now  constructed  with  entrances 
twice  and  three  times  as  large  as  they  were 
formerly  made.  While  it  is  essential  to  have 
them  small  during  the  winter,  it  is  also  equal- 
ly important  that  they  should  be  lai^e  during 
tne  swarming  season.  After  that  is  past,  and 
robbing  time  is  on,  it  is  important  that  all 
medium-sized  colonies  have  contracted  open- 
ings. 

When  we  see  colonies  clustered  out  at  the 
beginning  of  a  honey-flow,  there  is  a  lack  of 
room,  a  too  contracted  entrance,  or  both.  A 
colony  that  hangs  out  day  after  day  when 
there  is  a  light  flow  of  honey  is  almost  sure 
to  start  cell-building;  for  bees  wiD  swarm 
much  worse  during  a  light  or  moderate  yield 
than  when  it  is  heavy. 

If  bees  have  been  hanging  out  for  perhaps 
a  week,  in  all  probability  there  will  be  queen- 
cells  with  eggs   or   larvae  in  them.     The 
thought  of  swarming  seems  to  be  in  the  mind 
of  the  colony.    WhUe  the  cells  may  be  cur 
out  and  delay  the  swarm,  it  is  better  to  en- 
large the  entrance  and  give  room.    Far  bet- 
ter still  is  it  to  provide  a  very  ample  entrance 
before  the  bees  cluster  out  at  all  in  the  first 
place;  and  before  they  feel  cramped  forroom 
they  should    be  jgiven    extra 
super  capacity.    Several  times 
this  summer  we  have  found  in 
the  case  of  colonies  that  were 
clustering  out  we  could  make 
them  go  mto  the  hive  by  sim- 
ply  enlarging    the     entrance 
and  giving  room.    Other  colo- 
nies that  were  given  larg^  en- 
trances at  the  start  never  start- 
ed to  build  cells,  nor  did  they 
swarm  or  make  any  prepara- 
tion for  it,  but  as  soon  as  the 
inside  of  the  hives  was  made 
endurable  they  began  work  in 
drawing  out  foundation  in  the 
supers,  and  storing  honey.   We 
are  satisfied,  from  experiments 
that  we  have  been  conducting 
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for  two    or 

three  sum- 
mers back, 
that  swarm- 
ing can  be 
brought  very 
much  under 
control,  if  not 
entirely  pre- 
vented, by  en- 
larging  the 
entrances  or 
plural  en- 
trances, and 
giving  room 
Before  the 
swarmingidea 
gets  into  the 
mind  of  the 
colony. 

The  ordina- 
ry double- 
walled  orchaff 
hive  will  not 
give  that  de- 
gree of  en- 
trance en- 
largement 
that  is  always 
desirable  . 
While  it  has 
been  made  to 
provide  a 
maximum  of 
one  inch  by 
the  inside 
width  of  the 
hive,  yet  there 

come  times  when  a  much  larger  amount  of 
ventilation  should  be  provided. 

Dr.  Miller  and  other  prominent  bee-keep- 


HG.  3.-ONE  OF  VERNON  BURT'S  HIVES  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COMB  HONEY. 
Mr.  Burt  says  this  scheme  of  puttinj;  his  brood-bodies  upon  four  blocks  so  as  to  provide 
entrances  for  all  four  sides  goes  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  swarming. 

ers  have  for  years  been  raising  their  hives 
up  on  four  blocks  so  that  there  are  really 
four  entrances,  back  and  sides  as  well  as  in 
front.  Our  neighbor 
Vernon  Burt,  of  Mal- 
let Creek,  has  for  the 
last  3^ear  or  so  been 
practicing  this  plan, 
and  he  says  it  so 
nearly  eliminates 
s warming  that  he  has 
practical^  none  at  all. 
A  few  days  ago  we 
were  down  at  his 
yard  and  took  a  few 
photographs.  Fig. 
2  shows  the  front  of 
the  hive  with  its  easy 
slanting  approach  to 
the  main  entrance  in 
front,  while  the  larger 
view,  Fig.  3,  shows 
how  the  bees  are  util- 
izing the  rear  and 
sides  for  flight,  as  well 
as  the  front.  We  vis- 
ited his  yard  a  couple 
of  times  in  the  midst 
of  the  swarming  sea- 
son. Not  on  a  single 
hive  in  a  yard  of 
something  like  200 
colonies  was  tiiere  a 


FIG.  4.— A  COLONY  THAT  IS  READY  TO  MEET  ANY  KIND  OF  ONSLAUGHT 
FROM  ROBBERS. 
Robbers  bad  hovered  around  this  entrance.    The  result  was,  the  guards 
were.ont  in  ffood  force  to  repel  the  attack. 
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BURGESS'  OVERHEAD  TRACK  FOR  HIVE  LIFTING  AND  MOVING. 


case  where  the  bees  were  clustered  out  in 
front.  They  were  flying  merrily,  and  very 
much  at  work.  Contrary  to  what  Dr.  Miller 
reports,  we  observed  that  they  were  utiliz- 
ing the  back  and  side  entrances  as  well  as 
the  main  entrance,  although  it  was  easy  to  be 
seen  tiiat  the  latter  was  used  more  frequent- 
ly than  any  of  the  other  three.  In  Fig.  3  the 
camera  caught  a  number  of  bees  just  ready 
to  take  wing  at  these  side  and  end  openings, 
for  the  bees  were  flying  quite  freely  from 
all  sides  of  the  hive. 

Of  course,  merely  raising  the  hives  up  on 
four  blocks  alone  will  not  prevent  or  discour- 
age swarming.  The  bees  must  be  given 
plenty  of  room  before  swarming-cells  are 
started.  They  should  also  be  given  a  reason- 
able amount  of  shade.  In  Fig.  3  one  will  see 
that  Mr.  Burt  has  some  old  telescope  covers 
that  he  formerly  used  on  double-walled  chaff 
hives.  These  are  a  good  deal  larger  than  the 
present  hives,  and,  when  placed  over  the  su- 
pers, thejr  project  on  the  iront  and  rear  and 
on  tne  sides  enough  to  give  a  reasonable 
amount  of  shade,  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
the  hive  is  fairly  well  shaded. 

Fig.  4  is  a  ratner  interesting  case  of  a  pros- 
perous colony  with  a  eood-sized  entrance 
that  has  a  good  force  of  guards  pretty  well 
over  the  aughting-board.  Kobbers  had.  been 
nosingr  about.  Their  large  wide  entrance 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  deploy  their 
force  in  such  a  way  as  to  repel  any  invasion 
that  might  take  place.  While  the  camera 
was  being  adjusted  we  observed  how,  every 
now  and  then,  one  of  these  sentinels  would 


dart  quickly  into  the  air,  seize  a  would-be 
robber,  and  give  it  such  a  tussle  that  it  would 
conclude  it  had  better  go  hence.  Whenever 
we  see  a  strong  colony  with  its  bees  scatter- 
ed over  the  alighting-board  like  this  there  is 
a  comfortable  feeling  that  that  colony  can 
resist  any  kind  of  attack  that  may  be  put  up- 
on it.  It  knows  its  strength,  and  stands 
ready  to  defend  its  home  by  a  force  of  senti- 
nels that  are  willing  to  die  for  it 


A   HIVE-LIFTING    AND    HIVE-SHIFTING 
DEVICE. 


BY  LOUIS  F.  BURGESS. 


The  hives  in  my  apiary  are  arranged  in 
two  rows,  back  to  back,  facing  east  and  west, 
and  with  an  alley  30  inches  wide  between  the 
rear  ends  of  the  nives.  They  are  not  arrang- 
ed at  even  intervals  in  the  rows,  but,  as  wfll 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  sketch,  are  in 
groups  of  fours,  leaving  a  good  open  space 
at  one  side  of  each  hive  for  convenience  in 
operation. 

Stout  chestnut  posts  are  well  set  in  a  row 
on  the  middle  line  in  the  rear  of  the  hives. 
These  are  10  feet  apart,  8  feet  high,  and  have 
cross-arms  mortised,  bolted,  and  braced  to 
them  a  foot  below  their  upper  ends.  These 
arms  are  of  hard  pine,  lx3>^  in.,  and  are  4 
feet  long.  They  sustain  the  long  lonjgitudi- 
nal  rails,  which  are  of  the  same  material,  but 
one  inch  wider,  to  give  more  strenygth.  A 
metal  track  is  laid  on  top  of  the  rail,  and  a 
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iMun-door  hang^er  travels  on  this  track.  With 
a  safety  rope-hoist  I  am  in  position  to  lift  any 
hive  in  a  moment,  to  leave  it  suspended,  or 
.  to  run  it  a  little  to  one  side  if  desirable. 

The  hive-grip  is  simply  two  square  loops  of 
•quarter-inch  round  iron,  the  two  parts  being 
loosely  connected  by  a  two-inch  iron  ring. 
The  whole  thing,  when  extended  on  the 
ground,  is  about  three  inches  longer  than 
uie  hive,  and  wide  enough  to  slip  loosely 
over  it. 

I  use  the  sectional  hive;  and,  not  liking  to 
mar  my  cases  by  gripping  them  with  teeth 
(as  Mr.  Hand  does),  I  have  cut  a  narrow 
groove  across  the  ends  of  each  case  in  the 
fine  of  the  hand-holes.  The  lift  engages  in 
this  groove,  tightens  as  the  pull  is  put  on, 
.and  gives  a  very  secure  hold,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  cut.  The  particular  con- 
struction of  the  grip  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion I  shall  discwi  in  favor  of  the  one  that 
Mr.  Hand  uses,  although  I  shall  have  the 
grooves  in  the  ends  of  the  hives  to  prevent 
marring.  This  first  grip  was  all  right  for 
lifting  two  or  three  supers  from  the  top;  but 
when  it  was  put  lower  the  center  of  gravity 
fell  too  high,  making  the  load  top-neavy. 
Lifting  from  four  points  is  much  steadier 
than  from  two. 

By  inserting  a  spring  balance  between  the 
hoist  and  the  hive-grip  I  can  easily  do  any 
weighing  necessary. 

Einbury,  Ct,  March  17. 


DEE-KEEPING  IN  THE  DRTTISH  ISLES. 


A  Criticism. 


BY  W.  HERROD. 


I  have  been  reading  the  article,  page  1383, 
>Jov.  1.',  on  **  Bee  keeping  in  the  British 
Isles,"  and  as  there  are  several  inaccuracies 
in  it  which  may  give  a  wrong  impression  as 
to  the  state  -of  bee-keeping  in  this  country  I 
hope  you  will  allow  me  to  make  use  of  your 
columns  to  make  some  corrections. 

First  with  regard  to  the  statement  that 
there  is  not  a  single  bee-keeper  who  depends 
entirely  upon  his  bees  for  a  livelihood.  The 
number  certainly  is  limited,  and  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand;  but  I 
could  give  the  names  of  several  who  depend 
upon  meir  bees  as  a  means  of  liveUhood;  and 
though,  certainly,  our  climate  and  seasons 
are  hckle  they  do  very  well.  It  is  more  the 
limitation  of  abundance  of  bee  forage  in  any 
one  particular  district  that  prevents  a  living 
being  made  out  of  the  industry  than  the 
above  reasons. 

The  bee-tents  used  in  this  country  for 
demonstration  purposes  are  not  enclosures 
of  mosquito  netting,  but  are  made  of  a  much 
finer  material  to  enable  the  spectators  to  see 
very  clearly  what  is  going  on.  Very  fine 
silk  net  is  often  used.  The  tent  consists  of 
curtains  only.  The  top  is  left  quite  open  to 
enable  the  flying  bees  to  get  clear  away  from 
the  demonstrator.  The  colonies  used  for 
demonstrations  are  placed  some  Uttle  distance 


away,  and  allowed  to  fly  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  the  demonstrations  are  to  take 
place.  In  this  way  they  locate  their  new  po- 
sition, and  so  fly  straight  to  it  from  the  dem- 
onstration tent  instead  of  worrying  round 
the  demonstrator  and  spectators.  It  is  found 
that,  if  the  bees  are  enclosed  altogether,  it 
is  impossible  to  work  the  tent  on  a  hot  day 
without  killing  heaps  of  bees,  as,  instead  of 
again  going  into  the  hive  being  used,  they 
fly  round  until  exhausted,  and  drop  on  the 
ground  and  are  crushed  by  the  feet  of  the 
operator. 

It  is  true  some  of  the  exhibitions  are  held 
in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  exhibitions,  but  the  classes 
there  are  for  bee  produce  only.  The  finest 
show  of  all  for  both  produce  and  bee  appli- 
ances is  that  held  by  The  British  Bee-keep- 


THE   "W.  B.  C."  HIVE  AS  USED  EXTENSIVELY 
IN  ENGLAND. 

ers'  Association  in  connection  with  The 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England's  an- 
nual show.  This  is  not  held  in  one  place  con- 
tinuously, but  is  migratory,  being  held  in  a 
different  town  and  part  of  the  country  each 
year,  enabling  both  agriculturists  and  bee- 
keepers in  that  particular  part  to  see  the  lat- 
est appliances  with  very  little  expense  in  the 
way  01  traveling.  The  British  Bee-keepers' 
Association  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  exhi- 
bitions held  in  London  beyond  appointing 
judges. 

Mr.  W.  Broughton  Carr,  the  designer  of 
the  hive  bearing  his  initials,  was  not  the  ed- 
itor of  the  British  Bee  Journal,  It  is  owned 
and  edited  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq.,  whose  rep- 
utation is  world-wide.  Mr.  Carr,  whose  loss 
we  all  deplore,  was  certainly  assistant  editor. 
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There  is  some  mistake  with  regard  to  the 
description  of  the  W.  B.  C.  hive,  which  is 
the  most  popular  hive  in  this  country,  as  the 
one  descnbed  is  not  a  W.  B.  C.  hive  at  all, 
but  one  made  by  E.  H.  Taylor,  of  Welwyn, 
and  called  "Taylor's  Up-to-date  Twentieth- 
century  hive.**  It  is  what  we  call  a  non- 
swarmmg  hive.  The  iUustration  you  have 
can  be  found  on  page  16  of  his  catalog.  I 
send  you  an  authoritative  block  of  a  W.  B.  C. 
hive  from  the  British  Bee  Journal^  which  I 
hope  you  will  print  with  this  letter,  so  tiiat 
your  readers  may  compare  it  with  the  one 
you  gave  on  page  1384,  Nov.  15,  1908.  You 
will  notice  that  the  W.  B.  C.  hive  has  no 
frames  under  the  brood-chamber  at  all. 

We  have  no  stanaard  hive  in  this  country: 
but  we  have  a  standard  frame,  the  size  of 
which  is  8>^  inches  deep,  not  9  inches^  as 
stated.  Though  we  have  not  a  standard  hive, 
the  majority  of  our  bee-keepers  use  one 
holding  ten  of  those  frames  and  a  dummy- 
board. 

The  method  of  working  a  W.  B.  C.  hive  de- 
scribed is  not  applicable  at  all,  as  will  be 
readily  seen  on  reference  to  the  illustrations, 
neither  is  the  system  of  doubling  now  fol- 
lowed in  this  country.  I  am  a  bee4ceeper  of 
twenty  years*  standmg,  and  have  visited  all 
the  well-known  bee-keepers  and  many  oth- 
ers during  that  time,  and  I  have  never  yet 
seen  that  method  practiced  in  one  single  in- 
stance; but  the  method  of  doubling  adopted 
here  is  that  explained  in  the  **  British  Bee- 
keepers* Guide-book;*'  and  instead  of  pre- 
venting brood-rearing  in  the  honey  harvest, 
as  mentioned,  the  bee-keeper  works  the 
whole  of  the  season  to  get  as  many  young 
bees  reared  as  possible. 

As  a  queen-breeder  I  do  not  understand 
the  paragraph  commencing  at  the  bottom  of 
second  column,  page  1385,  on  making  nuclei. 
I  can  not  make  either  head  or  tail  of  it. 

The  illustration  of  a  bottle  feeder,  called  a 
** rapid  spring  feeder,*'  is  our  slow  stimula- 
tive feeqer,  and  is  used  in  the  early  spring 
and  autumn  to  keep  the  queen  laying.  The 
Canadian  feeder  is  the  form  we  use  for  rapid 
feeding  in  the  late  autumn. 

The  favorite  extractor  in  this  country  is 
that  known  as  the  "Cowan  rapid,**  which 
costs  50  shillings.  The  one  you  illustrated, 
known  as  the  'HGruinea,**  is  used  in  only  very 
small  apiaries,  and  costs  25  shillings. 

Heather  honey  is  produced  chiefly  in  Scot- 
land and  Yorkshire,  and  does  not  find  a  ready 
sale  in  England  at  all.  The  taste  for  it  is  an 
acquired  one,  being  a  bitter  sweet.  The 
harvest  is  precarious,  being  gathered  in  Sep- 
tember, when  we  often  have  very  wet  weath- 
er. The  climate  of  Scotland,  where  the  bulk 
comes  from,  is  also  naturally  a  very  damp 
and  cold  one,  and  this  goes  against  a  large 
return.  Good  heather  harvests  are  obtained 
on  an  average  once  in  three  years.    The 

Brice  obtained  is  35  to  50  cents  per  pound, 
[y  experience  is  that  the  flavor  and  color  of 
honey  obtained  from  white  Dutch  clover  in 
this  country  is  very  different  from  that  you 
obtain  from  sweet  clover. 
I  am  afraid  if  a  teaspoonful  of  napthol  beta 


were  put  to  ten  pounds  of  sugar  syrup  the 
bees  would  refuse  to  take  it  altogether.  The 
right  quantity  is  three  grains  of  napthol  beta 
dissolved  in  spirit  to  each  pound  of  sugar. 
Lulow,  England. 


HONEY^ROP   CONDITIONS    FOR   19W 
5Y  STATES. 


BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


In  order  that  we  might  iget  a  fairly  accu- 
rate birdseye  view  of  the  source,  quality, 
and  the  amount  of  honey,  we  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  a  number  of  prominenfbee- 
keepers  over  the  country,  including  Ontario, 
Canada.  Another  letter  we  sent  to  the 
honey  merchants  or  commission  men  who 

Suote  regularly  in  our  columns,  requesting 
lem  to  give  a  detailed  report  of  conditions 
as  they  find  them,  particularly  how  receipts 
and  onerings  of  this  year  compare  with  iSaX, 
We  will  first  give  the  statements  of  our 
commission  men: 

It  is  too  early  to  irive  much  information  on  the  honey 
crop.  So  fear  as  we  hear,  it  will  be  short  in  Vermont 
very  little  new  honey  beinsr  offered  so  far. 

Boston.  Mass..  July  29.  Blake-Lee  Co. 

In  answer  to  yours  of  July  28.  we  wish  to  say  that 
there  has  been  considerable  honey-dew  in  our  locality. 
Some  of  this  is  mixed  with  honey.  We  consider  the 
crop  for  this  territory  about  one-third.  The  prices  will 
not  depend  on  this  crop,  but  on  other  localities.  We 
do  not  look  for  hiffh  prices  on  honey. 

Cincinnati.  O..  July  29.         C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

The  receipts  of  comb  honey  are  very  small  as  yet- 
considerably  less  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  Ex- 
tracted honey  is  arriving  in  small  quantiti^  and.  ac- 
cordinsT  to  our  Judtrment,  the  receipts  are  about  half 
the  quantity  of  last  year.  The  demand,  however,  is 
very  tame,  and  there  is  enouffh  honey  in  this  market 
to  ffo  around.  R.  Hartmann. 

St  Louis.  Mo..  July  30. 

Your  circular  letter  of  July  28  is  here.  The  honey 
crop  in  this  section  is  almost  a  total  failure.  The  few 
who  report  some,  have  it  badly  mixed  with  honey-dew. 
While  there  are  sections  of  our  grand  country  report- 
ins  a  wonderful  harvest,  there  will  be  no  shortage  in 
the  least,  for  shipments  of  honey  come  rollins  in.  which 
fully  indicates  that  there  will  be  no  famine.  Califor- 
nia offers  us  so  much  honey  that  we  even  fear  they  do 
not  want  us  to  know  how  much,  for  fear  it  will  be  as 
cheap  as  water.  There  is  one  thinff.  however:  and  that 
is.  a  lower  level  of  prices  will  prevail  in  order  to  brinff 
back  business  to  a  more  healthful  state,  or  otherwise 
it  will  be  a  thinsr  worth  while,  at  least. 

Cincinnati.  O.,  Auff.  2.  Fred  W.  Muth. 

Mr.  E.  /?.  Poot.—We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the 
28th  ult.  askinsT  us  to  ffive  you  a  detailed  report  on 
this  year's  crop  of  honey  so  far  as  we  cou'd.  In  reply 
we  besr  to  say  we  irenerally  write  every  year  to  some 
of  the  lanrest  producers  throusrhout  the  country,  prin- 
cipally tbrousrh  York  State,  as  we  do  not  handle  West- 
ern honey  to  any  extent  exceptintr  California  and  Ari- 
zona, and  of  this  the  extracted  only.  Our  first  repoi^ 
which  we  received  about  two  weeks  affo.  were  rather 
unfavorable  on  account  of  the  poor  season  of  white 
clover;  but  nearly  every  producer  writes  that  basswood 
looks  very  prom  islnir,  and  that  favorable  weather  would 
probably  make  up  the  shortaire  of  the  clover.  Durinsr 
the  past  week  we  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
various  parties  of  York  State  as  well  as  Pennsylvania, 
sayins  that  basswood  was  fair;  it  turned  out  very  weU. 
and  that  nearly  all  of  them  expect  to  have  a  fair  or 
averasre  crop  of  white  honey.  In  fact  some  of  the  pro- 
ducers will  have  a  larjre  crop— even  larsrer  than  last 
year.  Summinsr  up  the  reports  we  received  from  the 
Eastern  Sutes.  includinir  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
we  are  of  the  opioion  that  the  crop  will  not  faU  short 
anv  from  that  of  last  season. 

As  to  the  middle  West  while  the  crop  will  be  consid- 
erably short  in  some  of  the  States,  we  think  that  others 
will  make  up  the  difference,  and  that  at  least  a  fair 
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tvense  crop  has  beeo  produced.  So  far  as  the  South 
is  concerned*  a  fair  crop  has  been  produced  in  the  two 
Carollnas,  Oeorsla.  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  a  srood 
crop  in  Florida. 

We  are  receiving  letters  riffht  along  from  the  above- 
named  Southern  States,  askinir  as  to  the  market  condi- 
tion, quite  a  number  of  them  from  producers  whom  we 
have  not  heard  of  before,  which  would  certainly  indi- 
cate that  a  fair  to  irood  crop  has  been  harvested.  As 
to  Colorado  and  Utah  and  other  Northwestern  States 
we  assume  that  there  will  be  a  fair  crop.  This  may  be 
said  of  Arizona. 

As  to  California,  the  first  reports  were  very  discour- 
sfflnff,  and  it  seemed  as  if  not  much  honey  would  be 
produced  in  Southern  California.  This,  however,  has 
been  the  same  old  story  from  the  coast;  "  short  crop  '* 
has  l»een  the  cry  for  several  years  past,  which  seems 
to  be  the  habit  in  California.  We  have  always  found 
that  there  was  enoutrh  California  honey  to  sro  around, 
even  with  the  reported  short  crop,  and  some  of  it  is 
carried  over  every  season. 

When  California  reports  200  cars  to  be  the  crop  pro- 
duced, we  ffenerally  fiirure  from  360  to  400  cars,  and 
think  we  come  pretty  close  to  the  mark.  Judfrinsr  from 
the  offerinirs  we  are  receiving  from  the  coast,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  ffood  crop  has  been  produced. 
New  York,  Aug.  2.  HiLDRETH  &  Seoelken. 

In  the  circular  letter  which  we  sent  out  to 
prominent  bee-keepers  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  we  requested  that  these  corres- 
pondents answer  on  a  postal  by  number. 
Read  carefully  the  circular  letter,  and  then 
the  replies  will  be  understood. — Ed. 

Dear  Sir.— In  our  Ausr.  1st  issue  we  prepared  a  report 
of  the  honey-crop  conditions,  based  on  the  best  infor- 
mation we  could  sather  from  various  correspondents 
and  friends.  With  a  view  of  revising  the  same,  we  are 
takinff  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  answer.as  best  you 
can.  the  foUowing  questions.  In  your  replies  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  question,  but  simply 
sive  the  number  opposite  each  answer. 

1.  Has  there  been  much  honey-dew  irathered  in  your 
locaUty? 

2.  If  so.  is  it  mixed  to  any  considerable  extent  with 
white  honey? 

3.  As  compared  with  a  fair  average  year,  what  has 
been  the  yield  of  clover,  basswood.  alfalfa,  or  what- 
ever is  your  main  source  of  supply? 

4.  In  your  Judgment,  will  prices  on  honey  be  higher 
or  lower  than  last  yean  in  vour  locality? 

If  you  will  help  us  in  making  up  a  revised  report  you 
wiU  be  conferring  a  great  service  on  the  bee-keeping 
industry  at  large,  for  these  reports  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  all-important  question  of  prices. 

It  would  be  a  most  serious  mistake  to  report  the 
yield  lower  than  it  is  in  order  to  boost  prices,  because 
m  the  -end  the  true  facts  would  be  discovered,  and  the 
result  would  be  a  general  slump  that  will  bring  prices 
considerably  below  what  they  would  have  been  had 
the  facts  been  accurately  given  at  first  We  have  se- 
lected you,  as  we  beUeve  you  will  give  a  fair  and  ac- 
curate statement;  but  we  mentioned  the  effect  of  under- 
statinsr  the  market,  only  that  you  may  not  be  misled 
by  prejudiced  reports  from  those  in  your  vicinity. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  get  these  replies 
to  us  as  early  as  possible,  for  the  reason  that  the  first 
prices  that  are  established  would  have  considerable 
^^«»ring  on  the  prices  that  are  maintained  throughout 
the  season.  E.  R.  ROOT. 

Medina.  Ohio,  July  28. 

These  replies,  arranged  alphabetically  by 
States,  are  as  follows: 

Crop  is  off  about  three-fourths  in  this  locality;  too 
much  rain;  nearly  40  inches  of  rain  since  February  1. 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  July  23.  J.  M.  Cutts. 

Honey  crop  up  to  date  has  been  very  poor  in  most 
places.  Compared  with  the  1908  crop  it  falls  short  at 
least  one-half,  perhaps  more.  Wm.  Lossino. 

Phoenix.  Arizona,  July  8. 

I.  Very  little;  2.  Can  not  "say;  3.  PerhapsThalf— not 
more;  4  About  the  same. 

The  Southwestern  Seed  Co. 
FayetteviUe.  Ark.,  July  31. 

The  honey  crop  is  turning  out  betterl  here  than  the 
arly  spring  gave  promise  for.    Quality  is  mostly  dark 
in  color,  but  the  taste  is  good.  A.  P.  Herrick. 

Campo.  Cal..  July  21. 


I  am  informed  by  good  authority  that  the  honey  crop 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  will  be  very  short,  perhaps 
not  more  than  half  a  crop.  Now  as  to  conditions  in 
this  valley,  our  crop  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
The  honey-flow  checked  very  suddenly,  and  may  not 
resume  again;  if  so,  we  shall  be  short  I  am  lasting  off 
half  of  my  men  at  the  end  of  this  week,  so  you  see  now 
I  feel  about  it  Phoenix  will  probably  have  a  normal 
crop.  J.  W.  Oeoroe. 

Imperial,  Cal.,  July  19. 

From  all  reports  which  have  come  in,  we  expect  to 
have  a  little  better  than  half  a  crop  this  season.  In 
some  portions  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  there  will  be 
no  honey  produced  this  year,  owing  to  heavy  losses 
caused  by  European  foul  brood.  The  quality  of  the 
honey  will  be  about  the  same  as  usual  for  the  summer 
crop—that  is.  amber  to  dark  amber.        G.  A.  Paris. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  July  13. 

1.  None  at  all;  3.  Just  an  average  crop:  4.  About  the 
same  price.  S.  T.  Pettit. 

Aylmer  West  Ont,  Can.,  July  31. 

1.  Not  a  large  quantity;  2.  No;  3.  About  two-thirds; 
4.  No  lower  and  probably  a  little  firmer. 
Ealing,  London,  Ont,  Aug.  3.  F.  J.  MnxER. 

1.  No;  2,  3.  One  hundred  per  colony  from  clover;  4. 
Likely  to  rule  a  trifle  lower  than  last  year;  quite  a 
general  medium  crop  in  most  parts  of  Ontario  from 
clover,  and  prospects  for  buckwheat  are  good.  Bass- 
wood  has  done  very  little,  hardly  worth  mention. 

Mt  Joy.  Ont,  Can.,  July  80.  J.  L.  Byer. 

Answering  yours  of  July  23 1  would  say  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  honey-dew  on  plum,  apple,  and 
other  fruit-trees  secreted  by  aphides.  The  bees  very 
conspicuously  worked  on  this  honey-dew  before  clo- 
ver-bloom. For  those  who  have  been  careful,  it  has 
not  injured  the  clover  crop,  and  in  this  section  of  the 
country  first-class  clover  honey  has  been  secured.  If 
bee-keepers  are  not  careful,  bees  may  not  winter  well, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  this  honey-dew  in  the  brood- 
chamber  as  stores  for  next  winter.  The  clover-yield 
has  been  above  the  average,  probably  the  best  for 
years;  basswood  promised  well,  but  did  not  yield  much, 
although  from  the  amount  of  flying  conspicuous,  more 
was  expected.  The  bees  gathered  as  much  thistle  hon- 
ey as  basswood.  The  above  is  the  sole  source  of  sur- 
plus honey.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  other  produce, 
and  the  failure  of  much  of  the  apple  crop,  and  the 
growth  of  our  country  in  population,  if  bee-keepers  do 
not  lose  their  heads  we  are  likely  to  obtain  the  same  or 
al>out  the  same  price  for  our  extracted  honey  as  last 
year.  We  do  not  anticipate  much  competition  with 
foreign  honey,  as  the  quality  of  our  own  is  exception- 
ally fine;  and  if,  for  lack  of  proper  distribution,  there 
should  be  too  much  honey  in  any  section  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  secure  a  sufficient  export  demand. 

Brantford.  Ont..  July  31.  R.  F.  Holtermann. 

1.  No  honey-dew  gathered  here;  3.  The  crop  has 
been  about  an  average  one.  perhaps  rather  more  gath- 
ered from  alfalfa  than  usual;  4.  The  same  or  higher. 

Grand  Junction,  Col.,  Aug.  3.  J.  A.  Green. 

1.  No;  2.  No;  3.  Too  early  to  answer;  prospects  for 
average  crop:  4.  Perhaps  a  little  lower. 
Denver,  CoL,  July  28.  Frank  Rauchfuss. 

1.  There  has  been  no  honey-dew  this  year;  2.  Quali- 
ty of  the  honey  is  good,  and  there  is  as  much  white 
honey  as  we  generally  have,  and  most  of  our  honey  is 
water-white;  3.  The  crop  looks  to  be  an  average, 
though  not  as  good  as  1907  was.  The  bees  are  now 
ready  for  the  second  bloom  of  the  alfalfa;  and  if  it 
yields  as  it  should,  a  surplus  of  75  lbs.  may  be  secured; 
4.  Locally,  prices  will  be  lower  at  first  than  last  year, 
but  new  honey  is  selling  above  the  old  honey  prices 
now.  Wesley  C.  Foster. 

Denver,  Col.,  July  30. 

1.  2.  No  mention  has  been  made  of  honey-dew.  from 
our  source  of  information:  3.  Our  yield  in  sections  or 
areas  outside  of  Savannah  territory  has  been  50  per 
cent;  4.  Prices  have  not  been  disturbed. 

Savannah.  Ga.,  July  30.  HOWKINS  A  Rush. 

Honey  crop  is  the  poorest  in  many  years. 
Norwalk,  la.,  July  24.  D.  K.  Brown. 

A  small  amount  of  honey-dew  is  mixed  with  clover 
in  localities  where  hickory-trees  are.  Two  yards  of 
mine  are  nice  clover,  not  mixed;  basswood,  no  yield 
to  mention.  Clover  made  an  average  of  19  sealed  sec- 
tions per  colony,  of  460  colonies. 

Maquoketa,  la.,  Aug.  4.  Frank  Coverdale. 
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The  honey-flow  commenced  June  19;  ended  July  19; 
there  was  much  weather  when  the  bees  could  not 
work.  I  thought  the  flow  would  last  until  August  I 
am  now  takingr  off  empty  supers,  and  honey  has  sfone 
up  two  cents  in  my  mind.  E.  C.  Wheeler. 

Marshalltown,  la.,  July  23. 

1.  In  a  few  localities  honey-dew  has  been  reported, 
but  it  is  not  general  in  Iowa;  2.  What  there  is  was 
irathered  in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  and  was 
mixed  with  the  white  honey;  3.  The  yield  of  clover  and 
basswood  honey  is  about  one-half  average  crop  as 
nearly  as  we  can  estimate  at  this  date.  There  is  much 
unfinished  honey  on  the  hives,  which  will  likely  be 
finished  out  with  fall  honey;  4.  Prices  for  honey  will 
certainly  be  hiirher  this  season  than  last. 

Des  Moines,  la..  July  31.  Jos.  Nysewander. 

The  yield  of  white  honey  in  extreme  northwestern 
Illinois  will  not  be  10  lbs.  per  colony.        R.  B.  Rice. 
ML  Carroll,  111.,  July  19. 

The  white-honey  crop  here  is  almost  a  complete  fail- 
ure. What  little  has  been  arathered  is  all  more  or  less 
mixed  with  honey-dew.  The  prospect  for  a  late  crop, 
however,  is  pretty  good.  C.  H.  Dibbern. 

Mihui,  111.,  July  19. 

1.  No;  I  think  not;  2.  None  to  jnix  with;  3.  A  year  of 
failure;  fall  flow  may  fill  up  for  winter— but  may  have 
to  feed;  4.  A  little  higher.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marentro,  111.,  Auir.  3. 

All  honey  here  is  badly  spoiled  by  honey-dew.  The 
white-clover  flow  was  short,  even  where  apiaries  were 
located  away  from  timber  lands.  Sprinir  yield  is  about 
a  third  of  a  crop.  Prices  on  white  honey  should  rule 
hiirh.  as  it  is  a  scarce  article  in  this  locality. 

Hamilton.  111..  Aug.  4.  Dadant  k  SONS. 

1.  About  50  lbs.  per  colony  of  honey-dew;  2.  Not 
mixed  at  all  with  white  honey;  3.  No  white  honey  at 
all  so  far;  ?ood  outlook  for  fall  crop;  4.  For  white  hon- 
ey, certainly  not  lower  than  last  year;  probably  half  a 
cent  higrher.  C.  F.  Bender. 

Newman,  111..  July  30. 

This  has  been  the  worst  year  in  my  experience  of 
bee-keepini;— no  white  clover  to  mention,  bees  too 
cross  to  handle  comfortably,  and  almost  as  much 
swarming  as  last  year  when  the  clover  was  plentiful. 
I  have  taken  off  about  100  lbs.  of  honey,  or.  rather, 
honey -dew.  as  there  is  no  honey,  and  bees  are  short 
of  stores.  They  should  have  had  at  least  4000  lbs.  by 
this  time  in  a  normal  year.  Unless  we  get  a  fall  flow, 
bees  will  have  to  be  fed  for  winter.  This  is  the  expe- 
rience of  all  the  bee-keepers  around  me. 

Morrison,  111.,  July  29.  C.  G.  Macklin. 

I  just  returned  to-day  from  a  trip  to  Barrington.  and 
so  on  to  Lake  Geneva,  and  have  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I 
could  observe,  there  was  no  white  clover  in  all  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois,  nor  in  Southern  Wisconsin. 
This  condition  was  predicted  early  in  the  season,  be- 
cause of  the  very  severe  dry-time  last  fall,  but  I  found 
an  abundance  of  sweet  clover  which  was  being  work- 
ed very  freely  by  the  bees.  I  have  observed  no  honey- 
dew  in  this  vicinity,  neither  have  I  heard  the  matter 
mentioned  by  any  one.  The  yield  of  honey  through- 
out this  region  I  think  will  be  largely  sweet  clover, 
that  is,  it  will  predominate.  W.  M.  Whitney. 

Evanston.  111.,  July  28. 

1.  A  great  deal  of  honey-dew  has  been  gathered;  2. 
It  has  practically  ruined  all  white  honey;  3.  Practical- 
ly no  white  honey  secured;  4.  Prices  on  white  honey 
:.re  bound  to  reach  the  limit       WALTER  S.  POUDER. 

Indianapolis.  Ind..  July  29. 

We  have  no  white- clover  honey  in  Northern  Indi- 
ana, so  far  as  I  know,  as  the  white  clover  killed  itself 
blooming  last  season,  and  bas-^wood  is  scarce,  with 
some  alsike  clover:  but  the  honey-dew  honey  is  the 
whole  thing  this  season  in  this  locality.  Our  crop  of 
this  dark  stuff  is  1000  lbs.  We  expect  a  fine  crop  of 
touch-me-not  honey  this  fall.  C.  A.  BUNCH. 

Lakeville.  Ind..  July  23. 

As  to  the  honey  prospect  here,  I  have  never  seen  the 
flow  stop  so  suddenly  and  completely  as  it  did  about 
ten  days  ago.  The  white  clover  was  practically  all 
winter-killed,  and  the  alsike  is  all  cut  for  hay.  There 
is  no  other  bloom  for  the  bees  to  work  on.  There  was 
a  good  basswood  bloom,  and  the  bees  stored  from  it 
about  two  dsrys  when  rain  and  cool  weather  set  in  and 
spoiled  it  alL  I  have  some  very  fine  honey,  but  not 
half  as  much  as  last  year.  A.  H.  Snowberger. 

Huntington.  Ind.,  July  23. 


1.  Considerable  dark  honey;  2.  Almost  entirely  hon- 
ey-dew; white  missinff;  8.  June  crop  too  dark  to  sell; 
will  avoid  buying  any;  4.  Prices  will  not  vary  much— 
expect  outside  supply. 

June,  1906,  gave  us  much  white  cloven  1900,  none. 
A  week  ago  some  colonies  were  ready  to  starve  with- 
out eggs  or  brood;  a  little  help  given,  and  now  well 
on  with  eggs  and  new  brood.  Locally  we  expect  a  very 
good  crop  of  light  honey  by  moving  bees  to  the  river- 
bottom  land,  as  fall  crop  comes  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, and  makes  three-fourths  of  our  usual  supply- 
shoestring  vine,  smartweed,  wild  cucumber.  Spanish 
needle.  W.  W.  ViCKERY. 

Evansville.  Ind..  July  30.  * 

1.  Very  little;  2.  Where  stored  in  sections  it  is  mixed 
to  some  extent  with  white  honey;  3.  Clover  has  pro- 
duced more  than  last  year;  basswood  less  as  the  flow 
was  short,  owing  to  cool  weather;  we  had  a  good  flow 
from  raspberry  and  sumac;  4.  Prices  should  rule 
about  the  same  as  last  season,  with  a  firm  marketlater. 

Lyonsville.  Mass..  July  30.        W.  W.  Cary  &  Son. 

1.  No;  3.  Clover  is  our  main  source;  an  average 
crop;  4.  Prices  will  rule  the  same  as  last  season.  The 
prospect  at  this  date  is  not  as  good  as  at  my  previous 
report;  too  dry  in  the  western  part  of  our  State,  and 
too  wet  in  the  eastern  part  Aroostook  County,  our 
best  honey  locality,  has  had  too  much  rain. 

Mechanic  Falls.  Me.,  July  30.  J.  B.  Mason. 

1,  2.  Not  any;  3.  Half  a  crop  of  raspberry;  4.  Higher. 
Mancelona.  Mich.,  July  31.  S.  D.  Chapman. 

The  honey  crop  will  be  a  little  more  than  half  an 
average.  Wm.  Craig. 

Luce.  Mich..  July  24. 

2.  No  honey-dew  gathered  to  speak  of  in  this  locali- 
ty; 3.  About  half  a  crop  in  this  locality;  4.  Prices  will 
be  about  the  same.  M.  H.  Hunt  k  Son. 

Lansing,  Mich..  July  30. 

1.  No;  3.  55  percent;  4.  Considerably  higher. 

Every  thing  is  higher,  and  I  had  an  offer  yesterday 
from  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the  country  of  a 
price  of  1^  to  2  cents  higher  than  last  year. 

Lapeer.  Mich.,  July  31.  R.  L.  Taylor. 

1.  No  honey-dew;  3.  About  half  a  crop  in  my  yard; 
4.  The  price  will  be  a  little  higher,  although  not  rela- 
tively so.  as  the  clover  is  mixed  with  sweet  clover, 
basswood,  etc.  L.  A.  Aspinwall. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  July  SO. 

1.  None;  2.  No;  3.  Not  one-half;  I  don't  think  one- 
third;  4.  I  am  pairing  2  cts.  more  per  pound  than  last 
season,  but  not  getting  enough  to  pay.  Local  dealers 
are  selling  at  15.  Geo.  E.  Hilton. 

Fremont  Mich..  July  30. 

1.  LittTe  or  none  that  I  know  of;  2.  Early  honey  did 
not  seem  so  white;  3.  Clover  poor;  basswood  Just  go- 
ing out  of  bloom  now.  but  we  never  get  very  much  of 
late  years;  some  mustard  and  milkweed;  more  colo- 
nies, but  less  honey  this  year;  very  cold  spring;  bees 
in  cellar  till  May  2.  but  ought  to  have  remained  until 
the  15th.  I  will  extract  white  honey  next  week  to  pre- 
pare for  buckwheat;  4.  Ought  to  be  higher. 

Manistee.  Mich..  July  31.  W.  Harmer. 

1.  No;  2.  None;  3.  Five-eighths  crop;  4.  We  are  sell- 
ing at  the  same  price.  My  brother  in  Clinton  County 
reports  half  a  crop;  Neighbor  Bauman,  four  miles  west 
half  a  crop.  A  late  flow  from  willow-herb  in  our  north 
location  is  making  up  for  the  shortage  in  the  rasp- 
berry, on  account  of  the  fires  a  year  ago.  Taking  it 
all  together,  the  season  of  white  honey  will  be  below 
the  average.  You  will  understand  that  this  willow- 
herb  flow  up  north  is  making  our  average  better  than 
further  south.  E.  D.  TOWNSEND  *  SONS. 

Remus,  Mich.,  July  30. 

The  season  here  has  been  about  half  as  good  as  last 
year.    Bees  have  been  idle  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Walnut  Mo.,  July  22.  F.  P.  Bane. 

1.  All  honey-dew.no  other  kind:  2.  No  mixture;  pure 
honey-dew;  3.  None;  4.  Honey-dew  honey  low;  old 
stock  of  Spanish-needle  honey  sells  same  as  last  year. 
Prospect  good  for  a  fall  flow.  J.  Nebel  A  Son. 

High  Hill,  Mo.,  July  80. 

The  honey  crop  in  this  section  is  an  entire  faflor^. 
Our  surplus  honey  comes  from  sweet  cloven  the 
bloom  is  all  off,  and  no  honey  on  hand  to  speak  of.  nor 
do  we  expect  honey  from  any  other  source.  We  shall 
not  make  10  lbs.  average  this  year. 

Penn..  Miss..  July  31.  J.  D.  Smith. 
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Concemins  your  inqu  iry  as  to  honey,  I  have  to  re- 
port the  first  failure  of  the  honey  crop  that  I  have 
known.  They  started  ipood  on  dandelion  and  rasp- 
berry, but  white  clover  did  not  [>an  out,  and  only  about 
half  a  day's  flow  of  baaswood.  Ernest  L.  Brown. 
Warren.  Minn.,  Aug.  2. 

Yield  of  honey  is  very  liffht  for  this  section.  Record 
of  40  colonies  shows  an  averase  of  30  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  taken  off  at  this  date,  and  prospects  for  more 
are  poor.  Weather  has  been  very  dry.  Basswood  did 
not  bloom  profiisely  as  in  1906,  and  bees  seemed  to  dis- 
rNrard  it  almost  entirely.  The  surplus  honey  taken 
off  is  mostly  from  white  and  alsike  clovers,  of  which 
there  were  many  acres.  JOHN  J.  Kadletz. 

Chatfield,  Minu..  July  28. 

Owinir  to  a  drouth  which  has  prevailed  here  since 
June  20.  only  about  half  of  the  usual  amount  stored  by 
the  bees  from  white  clover  has  b^n  harvested.  The 
presence  of  honey-dew,  which  has  been  mixed  with 
the  white  clover,  has  darkened  the  whole  product. 

Bemardsville.  N.  J.,  July  23.  Watson  Allen. 

I  shall  have  ia  averaire  crop  of  honey-dew  this  sea- 
son. G.  S.  HURLBUT. 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  July  22. 

1.  No;  S.  About  the  same  as  last  year.  4.  About  the 
same.  F.  A.  Sausbury. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  July  29. 

In  this  section  the  crop  is  very  liffht    I  don*t  think 
we  shall  set  a  fifth  of  a  crop  this  season. 
Ticonderoffa,  N.  Y..  July  24.  Geo.  H.  ADKms. 

1.  None;  3.  Hardly  a  fair  averasre;  4.  Slightly  light- 
er; above  also  applies  to  New  York  State;  lanre  aver- 
ase  of  buckwheat  is  looking  welL    Chas.  Stewart. 

Johnstown.  N.  Y..  Auff.  2. 

1.  I  have  not  noticed  honey-dew  honey,  but  elms 
have  seemed  to  drop  it  on  many  places  freely;  have 
seen  no  bees  workinir  on  it;  2.  No;  3.  Rather  poor;  4. 
About  the  same.    Our  main  crop  is  iroldenrod. 

Osweiifo.  N.  Y.,  July  31.  F.  H.  CYRENIUS. 

I.  Yes.  but  irathered  late  after  the  clover  flow  was 
nearly  over;  2.  Mixed  all  through  the  basswood;  3. 
Fruit-blossom,  a  fair  yield;  clover,  averasre;  basswood, 
Uffht:  4.  Nearly  all  honey  marketed  locally.  Market 
conditions  have  little  influence  on  prices. 

Marion.  N.  Y..  July  29.  J.  A.  CRANE. 

1, 2.  No  honey-dew;  3.  Alsike  clover  above  an  aver- 
age; basswood  hardly  one-fourth  crop;  only  a  fair  or 
below  average  of  white  honey,  combining  the  two;  4. 
Prices  should  be  higher,  but  probably  will  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  O.  M.  Doouttle. 

Borodino.  N.  Y..  July  30. 

L  None,  at  least  not  perceptible  in  any  of  my  apia- 
ries; 2.  No;  3.  Clover,  average;  sweet  clover,  more 
than  average,  but  only  one  apiary  in  sweet  clover. 
Basswood.  heavy  bloom,  but  almost  no  honey  from  it. 
It  did  not  yield  with  me;  4.  Higher,  owing  to  shorter 
crops  generally,  and  to  better  times;  also  scarcity  of 
small  nuits.  O.  L.  Hershiser. 

Kenmore.  N.  Y.,  July  29. 

L  No:  2.  Clover;  from  basswood  a  little  better;  3. 
About  the  same  as  last  yean  4.  Too  eariy  to  get  prices. 
I  shall  hold  for  15  cts,  for  white  comb;  buckwheat  IS; 
comb. white  or  basswood, is  on  the  hives  yet:  can't  tell 
how  much,  but  basswood  yields  better  this  year;  can't 
teO  about  buckwheat  but  I  expect  enough  to  eat. 
Price  7  cts.  for  extracted.    I  got  7^  for  some. 

Oroton.  N.  Y.  W.  L.  Cogoshall. 

Referring  to  the  honey  crop  in  this  vicinity,  we 
would  state  that  we  have  received  quite  a  good  many 
reports,  nearly  all  which  have  been  quite  f  ovorabte. 
We  believe  it  will  be  equal  to  if  not  better  than  last 
year.  The  honey  is  mostly  light  in  color,  and  free 
from  honey-dew.  Prices  wUl  probably  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  W.  E.  Thorndyke. 

New  York.  July  16. 

1.  No  honey-dew  in  this  immediate  vicinity  to  any 
extent;  S.  Crop  not  over  one-third  in  this  part  of  the 
county;  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  the  crop  is 
a  good  averaire,  and  quality  of  honey  No.  1;  within  five 
miles  of  my  home  yard  the  yield  is  already  better,  and 
within  fifteen  miles  the  crop  is  average:  4.  In  all  Jus- 
tice to  the  honey-producers,  the  price  of  noney  should 
be  bigfaen  every  other  article  as  well  as  the  price  of 
labor  has  materially  advanced.  Why  should  honey 
alone  be  an  exception?  F.  Greiner. 

Naples.  N.Y..  July  30. 


The  white-honey  crop  for  Fu  ton  and  Montgom- 
ery counties  is  at  a  close,  and  finds  us  with  a  little 
less  honey  per  colony  than  last  year,  but  as  bees  win- 
tered well  we  have  a  little  more  honey  of  about  the 
same  quality.  The  above  applies  to  our  State  as  a 
whole.  A  larger  acreage  of  buckwheat  was  sown  than 
usual,  and  it  is  looking  well.  Chas.  Stewart. 

Johnstown.  N.  Y..  Aug.  2. 

I.  No  honey-dew  whatever  in  this  locality;  3.  The 
flow  from  white  clover  was  exceptionally  good;  but  it 
is  the  only  honey  source  we  can  depend  on  for  surplus 
honey,  as  a  rule;  we  had  a  full  flow  from  June  22  to 
July  6;  4.  Prices  have  dropped  a  little  in  consequence 
of  bees  having  wintered  practically  without  loss,  and 
a  heavy  yield  of  white-clover  honey  following.. 

LaSalle,  N.  Y..  July  31.  G.  C.  GREINER. 

1.  No;  3.  Not  an  average;  too  wet;  4.  Same — 15  cts. 
for  section.  C.  B.  Palmer. 

Bradshaw,  Neb..  July  30. 

White  clover,  one-third  crop;  basswood,  entire  fail- 
ure. No  honey  coming'in;  only  a  light  flow  from  cat- 
nip and  sweei  clover,  very  little  if  any  surplus  looked 
for.  J.  L.  Gandy. 

Humboldt,  Neb..  July  23. 

Our  white-clover  honey  is  a  very  poor  yield,  owing 
to  unfavorable  weather.  The  clover  crop  of  blossoms 
was  good,  but  yielded  little  nectar;  not  much  change 
in  price;  last  year  was  poor;  expect  excellent  fall  hon- 
ey-flow from  heartsease,  which  is  our  principal  prod- 
uct in  fall:  white  clover  is  our. main  reliance  in 
spring.  No  basswood  nor  buckwheat.  Alfalfa  does 
not  yield  much  nectar.  G.  M.  Plumb. 

Lincoln.  Neb..  July  30. 

The  honey  crop  will  be  short  here  this  year. 
Delphos,  O.,  July  8.  D.  W.  DITTO. 

Bees  have  done  fairly  well  here  this  spring.  Most 
of  the  honey  has  been  dark  *'  honey-dew."  Basswood 
began  the  8th.    Prospects  are  good.  E.  B.  Case. 

Lockwood.  Ohio.  July  13. 

1.  Not  to  speak  of;  2.  Some  report  it  as  mixed;  3.  A 
fair  crop  is  reported  from  this  locality;  4.  From  out- 
look at  present,  about  the  same;  possibly  a  little  high- 
er. The  Grioos  Bros.  Co. 

Toledo,  0..  Aug.  3. 

I.  Yes;  2.  Yes.  especially  where  there  is  sweet  clover 
or  sumac;  3.  Total  yield,  including  honey-dew.  about 
%;  white  honey,  less  than  %;  4.  While  there  will  be 
an  over-supply  of  dark  and  honey-dew  honey,  which 
Mill  sell  very  cheap,  white  honey  will  command  a  much 
higher  price  than  last  season. 

Zanesville.  0.,  July  29.  Edmund  W.  Peirce. 

I  will  say  that,  unless  bees  do  better  than  they  have 
so  far,  we  shall  have  but  little  honey  to  offer.  We 
have  taken  a  small  amount,  mostly  honey-dew  honey 
—no  clover  to  mention.  We  may  have  a  flow  from 
fall  flowers,  but  it  has  been  too  wet  so  far. 


Spargursville,  O..  Aug.  3. 


J.  R.  Cooper. 


1.  Yes;  2.  Yes:  3.  One-fourth  to  one-half  the  average 
yield,  varying  in  the  out-apiaries;  basswood  and  hon- 
ey-dew; 4.  I  am  in  doubt  how  to  answer  this.  Farm- 
ers will  sell  their  honey-dew  for  all  they  can  get;  the 
grocers  and  the  consumers  will  get  sick  of  honey,  and 
buy  com  syrup.  Am  I  wrong?  Well.  I  shall  have 
4000  or  5000  lbs.  I  would  like  to  sell  at  6  cts..  but  I  want 
10  cts.  for  1908  crop;  have  12.000  lbs.  on  hand. 

Oberlin,  O..  July  30.  Chalon  Fowls. 

1.  Bees  have  been  constantly  bringing  in  honey-dew 
during  the  entire  season;  2.  Said  honey-dew  is  thor- 
ougly  mixed  with  the  basswood  honey;  there  will  be 
no  white  honey  in  this  vicinity  of  any  kind;  3.  No 
white  clover;  alsike  yielded  some,  but  no  surplus;  bass- 
wood  yielded  bountifully,  and  gave  a  surplus  of  50  lbs. 
per  colony,  which  is  rendered  unsalable  by  honey-dew; 
4.  White  honey  will  bring  higher  prices  this  year  than 
last. 

In  all  of  my  experience  in  bee-keeping,  this  is  the 
first  season  that  I  have  had  my  white  honey  ruined  by 
honey-dew.  J.  E.  Hand. 

Birmingham,  Ohio,  July  30. 

1.  Yes;  2.  Large  percentage  of  honey-dew;  3.  Half 
crop;  4.  Little  higher.  Wm.  A.  Selser. 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  July  31. 

I  have  secured  a  good  crop  of  red-raspbery  honey, 
both  extracted  ana  comb,  and  can  sell  a  quantity  of 
each.  R.  D.  Horton. 

Blossburg.  Pa.,  July  28. 
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We  have  a  very  poor  season  for  honey  here— prac- 
tically nothing  but  honey-dew  has  been  coming  in 
«ince  the  10th  of  June.  E.  L.  BROWN. 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  July  20. 

The  honey  crop  for  McKeen  Co.,  Pa.,  of  1909— clover, 
about  half:  red  raspberry,  two-thirds;  basswood,  load- 
ed and  in  full  bloom;  but  weather  is  bad:  heavy  winds 
and  rains.  J.  S.  BROWN. 

Bradford,  Pa..  July  24. 

The  white-clover  honey  crop  here  Is  pretty  short- 
only  a  few  linden-trees  in  this  neighborhood,  and  not 
a  ffreat  deal  of  buckwheat  raised  in  this  part  of  Bedford 
Co.  There  has  been  more  honey-dew  this  summer 
than  I  have  ever  seen.  SAMUEL  Keagy. 

Maria,  Pa.,  July  22. 

Heavy  flow  from  fruit-bloom,  locust,  and  sumac, 
which  grave  a  fair  yield;  no  clover  bloom.  Drouth 
threatened  buckwheat  up  to  last  evenin^r,  when  we 
had  a  fine  rain,  and  prospects  are  now  brighter.  The 
surplus  honey  is  mostly  honey-dew. 

Schillsbursr,  Pa.,  July  23.      *  Rev.  H.  W.  Bender. 

1.  Not  a  arreat  deal,  and  yet  enough  to  darken  the 
honey;  2.  Very  little  white  honey  In  this  section;  we 
do  not  have  a  sinsrle  pound  of  srood  pure  white  honey 
in  our  apiary  of  200  colonies.  The  same  is  true  of 
others  from  whom  we  have  heard;  3.  A  little  higher; 
there  is  very  little  surplus  honey  finished  in  this  sec- 
tion; 4.  Very  doubtful  if  there  will  be  half  a  crop. 
We  are  depending  upon  buckwheat.  This  informa- 
tion is  based  upon-  reports  from  wide  ranges  in  West- 
em  Pennsylvania.  Rea  Bee  &  Honey  Co. 

Reynoldsville.  Pa..  July  30. 

We  have  had  the  best  summer  flow  of  honey  that 
has  come  in  five  years;  fine  prospect  for  fall  flow, 
commencing  the  last  of  August.       W.  A.  Spangler. 

Morristown,  Tenn.,  July  23. 

There  is  no  honey-flow,  and  has  not  been. 
Cameron,  Texas,  July  21.  FRANK  McLeran. 

The  honey  crop  in  general  is  very  good  throughout 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  So  far  we  have 
found  very  little  honey-dew.  The  grade  of  all  the 
honey  we  have  handled  has  been  strictly  first-class 
white  honey;  have  seen  very  little  amber  honey.  The 
prices,  we  think,  will  advance  about  4  cts.  per  lb.  in 
the  near  future.  Alfalfa,  mesquite,  cat-claw,  guajilla.  > 
about  three-fourths  yield. 

TOEPPERWEIN  &  MAYFIELD. 

San  Antonio.  Texas,  July  31. 

1.  Yes;  2.  Early  white  clover  has  some;  later,  none. 
3.  Prices  rule  lower;  4.  Dry  weather  cut  off  flow,  thus 
making  it  about  as  last  year.  W.  E.  Tribbett. 

Staunton,  Va.,  Aug.  2. 

Honey  crop  for  this  section  here  is  nothing  like 
what  we  anticipated  in  our  other  report  All  is  mixed 
with  honey-dew,  and  is  dark  in  color.  We  have  about 
one-third  of  a  crop.  It  is  very  dry  at  this  time,  and  no 
honey  coming  in.  Chas.  and  Warner  Miller. 

Washington,  Va.,  July  24. 

1.  Not  a  large  amount  of  honey-dew;  2.  Not  mixed 
badly;  3.  About  a  third  of  an  average  crop;  4.  We 
doubt  if  prices  will  be  any  higher,  as  some  honey  is  a 
little  dark,  and  a  large  part  badly  stained.* 

Middlebury.  Vt.,  July  8.  J.  E.  CRANE. 

1.  The  crop  is  larger  than  last  season,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  places,  it  is  mixed  with  honey-dew. 
I  have  continued  to  learn  of  every  one  that  comes  in. 
or  those  I  have  occasion  to  write  to,  and  the  report  is 
the  same:  2.  Good  yield,  but  mostly  dark.  There  was 
but  little  basswood  honey  gathered  in  our  city,  none 
in  the  valley  of  Virginia;  considerable  white  clover 
there,  but  mixed  as  stated  above;  3.  I  think  prices  will 
range  as  last  season;  what  has  been  sold  here  is  about 
the  same:  4.  The  body  of  the  honey  is  fine— quite  a  lit- 
tle sugar.  Wm.  Kerrick. 

Washington,  D.  C.  July  30. 

I  had  a  fine  flow  from  raspberry  and  clover;  went 
from  raspberry  to  willow-herb.  E.  A.  Cleaves. 

Cornell,  Wis.,  July  23. 

Honey  will  be  a  fair  crop  here  unless  the  fall  is  very 
dry;  good  yield  of  clover,  or  fair.  A.  B.  White. 

Vesper,  Wis.,  July  27. 

l.None;  3.  Clover  and  basswood;  about  half  an 
average  crop;  4.  Think  higher.  Bees  have  done  no- 
thing for  the  past  ten  days.  EUAS  Fox. 

Hillsboro,Wi8..  July30. 


Quite  a  little  honey-dew  around  here;  will  color 
white  honey  somewhat;  little  basswood;  half  a  crop 
all  told,  in  general;  my  own,  one-fourth  crop  or  less. 
Dealers  holding  1908  crop  will  control  prices.  National 
reports  of  honey-dew  blacker  than  usual;  Hissoori 
worst,  then  Southern  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa. 

PUttevUle,  Wis.,  Aug.  3.  N.  E.  France. 

So  far  the  honey  crop  is  very  short.  My  bees  did 
poorly  on  clover,  and  still  worse  on  basswood.  Bass- 
wood  bloom  is  very  light,  and  after  the  first  week 
weather  conditions  were  such  that  there  was  little  or 
no  honey  in  them.  It  is  a  little  early  to  give  a  full  re- 
port, as  the  season  was  late  this  year. 

Rock  Elm,  Wis.,  July  29.  B.  J.  THOMPSON. 

1.  Nothing  so  far  of  any  note  or  worth  considering; 
2.  I  don't  think  so;  none  noticed;  3.  Below  the  aver- 
age; season  very  late  because  of  cold  and  wet;  unfa- 
vorable weather;  brief  honey-flow  cut  short  by  dry 
weather;  alsike,  basswood,  and  sweet  clover  yielded  a 
little  for  a  spell;  4.  I  look  for  better  prices  and  better 
demand.  Last  year  no  demand  here;  now,  good  de- 
mand looked  for.  If  buckwheat  and  fall  flowers  yield 
it  may  modify  this  report  Conditions  are  not  favor- 
able. H.  H.  Moe. 

Woodford,  Wis.,  July  31. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  commission  men 
apparently  believe  there  is  a  greater  crop 
tinan  would  appear  from  the  suJface  indica- 
tions. They  are  in  position  where,  if  they 
report  the  crop  as  small  or  light,  or  lighter 
than  it  is,  thev  will  be  compelled  to  pay  too 
high  a  price  for  the  product.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  producers 
possibly  are  a  little  inclined  to  represent  the 
crop  a  littie  lower  than  it  probably  is  in  order 
to  boost  the  market  or  to  hold  it  from  getting 
too  low.  The  buyer  and  the  producer  will 
have  to  take  into  consideration  these  con- 
flicting interests,  and  fix  the  price  accord- 
ingly. 

Incidentally  it  will  be  noted  that  these  re- 
ports show  where  honey  has  been  produced 
of  a  certain  grade  and  Quality,  and  where,  of 
course,  the  same  can  oe  purchased.  We 
hope  by  this  means  that  an  outlet  at  good 
pnces  may  be  secured  by  producers  gener- 


ally 


or  a  general  summary  see  Editorials. 


EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD  IN   DR.  MILLER'S 
APIARY. 

Our  readers  will  be  very  sorry  to  know 
that  Dr.  Miller  has  a  double  calamity  at  his 
bee-yard— an  entire  failure  of  the  honey 
crop,  and  an  attack  of  European  or  black 
foul  brood.  Failure  of  the  crop  is  bad 
enough;  but  a  visitation  of  this  disease  is  in- 
finitely worse,  because  it  sometimes  takes 
two  or  three  years  to  eradicate  it  from  a 
yard.  It  is  possibly  true  that  some  apiaries 
m  York  State  have  never  cleaned  it  up  en- 
tirely. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  Miller  he 
states  that,  in  spite  of  the  calamity,  he  is 
looking  on  the  hopeful  side,  and  is  having  a 
*  *  lot  of  fun  *  *  treating  the  disease.  No  doubt 
the  good  doctor  will  be  able  to  give  some- 
thing valuable  from  the  experience;  but 
"experience"  of  this  sort  is  like  the  kind 
that  Josh  Billings  tells  about;  namely,  *'Ex- 
periens  teaches  a  good  scule,  but  the  tuishun 
comes  rather  hi.*' 
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HEADS   OF  GRAIN 

From  Different  Fields 


WHAT  IS  THE  CAUSE  OP  THE   BROOD   BEING  CARRIED 
Oirr  BEFORE  IT  HATCHES?  DRONES  OF  DIF- 
FERENT COLOR  FROM  SAME  QUEEN. 

I  have  a  colony  of  poor  hybrids  which  wai  queenless 
for  some  four  or  five  weeks.  I  introduced  an  untested 
queen.  The  brood  is  dyinf  before  it  hatches.  Every 
mominff  there  are  some  ten  or  fifteen  younf  bees  on 
the  aliirhtinK-l>oard  and  in  the  entrance,  dead.  They  are 
white,  and  I  can't  detect  any  bad  odor  by  hmellinff  of 
thenL  What  is  the  cause?  Is  it  because  the  queen  is 
young?  or  does  the  brood  from  a  younff  queen  some- 
times fail  to  hatch?     • 

Do  bees  carry  away  the  brood  when  it  dies  from  foul 
or  black  brood?  The  workers  carry  the  dead  brood 
away  in  the  mominff  when  they  eo  to  work. 

I  bouirht  an  untested  queen,  and  some  of  her  drones 
are  yellow  and  some  are  black.    Her  workers  are  all 
,  three-banded.    Now,  why  are  her  drones  not  all  the 
same  color? 

One  other  queen  that  I  have  will,  if  I  give  her  drone 
comb,  lay  as  many  drone  etnsrs  as  worker.  If  I  under- 
stand your  ABC  book,  a  queen  so  younsr  should  not 
lay  many  if  any  drone  esrsrs.  Am  I  right,  or  did  the 
queen-breeder  give  me  an  old  queen? 

Alston,  Ark.,  July  1.  B.  F.  LEWIS. 

[There  are  several  things  that  might  account  for  the 
bees  carrying  out  the  brood  before  it  hatches.  The 
presence  of  the  moth-worm  in  the  hive  might  be  re- 
sponsible for  it  In  hives  of  pure  Italians,  and  gener- 
ally in  hybrid  colonies,  a  mixture  of  Italians  and  blacks, 
the  pest  will  not  be  tolerated;  but  if  the  hybrids  are  al- 
most black,  you  might  find  moth-worms  under  the 
cuppings;  and,  if  so,  this  would  account  for  some  of  the 
brood  being  carried  out 

It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  trouble  is  due 
to  some  other  cause.  Once  in  a  great  while  a  queen  is 
poor  so  that  her  brood  will  fail  to  hatch.  In  rare  cases 
no  larvs  will  hatch  from  the  eggs:  in  other  cases  a 
queen's  larvae  will  hatch  out  all  right,  develop  almost 
into  perfect  bees,  and  then  die. 

Bees  never  carry  dead  larvs  of  foul  brood  out  of  the 
hive;  but  they  might  do  so  in  the  case  of  black  brood. 
Perhaps  some  one  who  has  had  more  experience  with 
this  disease  than  we  have  could  enlighten  us  on  this 
point 

The  markings  of  the  drones  are  no  test  for  the  purity 
of  the  queen.  If  the  bees  show  uniformly  three-band- 
ed workers  you  may  assume  that  their  mother  is  a  pure 
Italian.  Drones  and  queens  from  a  puro  queen  will 
sometimes  vary  greatly  in  their  markings.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  queen-breeders  select  a  mother  that  will 
give  uniformly  marked  drones,  bees,  and  queens.  ' 

Referring  to  your  last  paragraph,  it  is  possible  that 
the  aneen  you  purohased  was  more  than  a  year  old. 
While  it  is  a  rule  that  a  young  queen  is  not  Inclined  to 
lay  drone  eggs,  yet  if  there  were  a  lot  of  drone  comb 
mixed  in  with  the  worker  ^she  would  be  quite  likely  to 
lay  in  the  drone-cells,  whether  young  or  old.— ED.J 


IlfTRODUCING  QUEENS  BY  MEANS  OF  DAMP  SMOKE. 

As  tt  was  my  lot  to  introduce  some  hundreds  of 
queens  last  season  I  decided  to  experiment  somewhat 
alonff  that  line.  and.  if  within  the  scope  of  my  good 
fortnne.  to  discover  some  safer  and  quicker  means  of 
introdui-ing.  I  felt  that  the  method  in  common  use 
among  most  bee-keepers  is  rather  slow,  especially 
when  one  is  in  great  need  of  brood  in  the  hive,  as  when 
the  colony  has  been  queenless  for  a  long  time,  or, 
agaio,  when  a  bee-keeper  purohases  a  queen  late  in  the 
fall  and  is  anxious  to  get  a  test  from  her  the  same  sea- 
son. In  the  latter  case,  is  it  very  necessary  to  have 
her  lay  as  soon  as  possible? 

By  the  method  in  present  use  one  should  keep  the 
queen  caged  at  least  two  day^  and  five  is  a  much  saf- 
tr  number.  I  mean  to  give  here  a  method  that  I  can 
positively  rely  upon  to  introduce  the  queen  without 
danger  to  her  in  anyway;  also  by  this  method  one  may 
expect  a  laying  queen  the  second  day  if  she  is  a  good 
fertile  one. 

This  method  (the  only  one  I  now  use>  is  as  follows: 
To  begin,  place  a  lighted  piece  of  cloth  of  heavy  tex- 
ture In  the  bottom  of  the  smoker.  On  top  of  this,  press 
in  tightly  a  layer  of  dry  grass,  and  on  this  a  layer  of 
partially  green  grass.  Now  open  the  hive  and  remove 
the  queen;  or  if  the  hive  has  already  been  prepared. 
do  not  open  it  at  ail,  but  proceed  at  once  to  puff  a  good- 


ly quantity  of  smoke  in  at  the  entrance.  Next  take  the 
cage  (containing  the  queea  to  be  introduced)  in  the  left 
hand  and  proceed  to  smoke  the  queen.  Do  not  place 
the  smoker  close  enough  to  her  to  bum  her.  After 
giving  her  two  or  three  strong  puffs,  remove  the  cover 
from  the  hive  and  release  her  among  the  bees.  Next 
work  the  bellows  of  the  smoker  rapidly  for  a  short 
time  so  as  to  get  up  a  furioud  blast  of  dense  damp 
smoke  (the  smoke  is  made  damp  by  taking  up  the 
moisture  set  free  from  the  green  grass.  Now  having 
the  hive  closed  up  all  but  the  entrance,  blow  in  a  heavy 
volume  of  smoke  and  close  the  entrance  for  about 
thirty  seconds.  During  this  interval  the  bees  will  have 
fanned  the  smoke  to  every  part  of  the  hive,  and  this 
smoke,  being  heavily  laden  with  a  very  adhesive  and 
disagreeable  sediment,  every  bee  is  soon  clothed  in  i 
thin,  invisible,  sticky  garment  of  damp  ashes.  Or' 
course  the  queen  gels  treated  to  a  similar  application, 
and  by  the  time  the  smoke  leaves  the  hive  the  bees  cun 
not  tell  the  new  queen  from  their  own,  as  the  newly 
introduced  queen  and  the  bees  are  now  alike  covered 
with  a  substance  smelling  the  same. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  risk  the  introduction  of  the 
most  valuable  queens  to  this  method  of  proceeding. 
However,  as  a  precaution  against  not  having  U8eii> 
enough  smoke,  ft  is  best  to'  examine  the  hive  shortly 
after  and  see  if  the  dose  needs  to  be  repeated. 

Sandusky,  W.  Va.  C.  O.  Fluharty. 

[While  it  is  possible  to  introduce  a  queen  in  the  man- 
ner you  describe,  by  smoking"  the  bees  and  queen  furi- 
ously, we  think  you  will  find  in  almost  every  case  that 
some  damage  has  been  sustained  both  by  the  queen 
and  the  bees.  We  used  to  work  the  method  somewhat 
before  the  modem  introducing-cages  were  construct- 
ed, and  while  we  could  introduce  by  that  plan,  we  are 
very  sure  now  it  was  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  vitality  of  the 
queen  as  well  as  of  the  bees.  We  would  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that,  if  you  would  go  back  to  some  of  those  colo- 
nies a  day  or  two  afterward,  you  would  f  md  too  many 
dead  bees  out  in  front  of  the  hive,  and  also  find,  a  lit- 
tle later  on,  that  those  colonies  will  lose  strength  rath- 
er too  rapidly. 

Then  ft  is  a  question  whether  such  an  excessive 
amount  of  smoke  is  not  really  cruelty  to  animals. 
Sometimes  when  we  have  smoked  bees  vigorously  we 
have  inhaled  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fumes  our- 
self.  After  one  of  those  strangling  spells  we  have  al- 
ways made  the  resolve  that  we  would  never  smoke 
bees  again  in  that  way.  When  you  smudge  bees  as 
you  describe,  and  then  close  the  entrance,  you  aro  put- 
ting each  individual  bee  in  extreme  pain.  Such  treat- 
ment can  not  do  other  than  damage  the  colony,  in  our 
opinion.— Ed.]  

PROPOUS   OR  TRAVEL  STAIN   IN   FUNICS. 

Mr.  /?oof.— Noting  what  you  and  Dr.  Miller  say  on  p. 
381  about  greasy  sections  and  Funics,  I  can  not  refrain 
from  offering  a  short  reply.  I  know  nothing  al>out  Tu- 
nisian bees,  or  Funics,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
but  take  your  statement  as  correct,  namely,  "Now 
that  you  [Miller]  recall  it  we  remember  very  distinct- 
ly that  there  was^  general  complaint  against  Funics 
because  the  capping  of  their  honey  was  so  dirty-look- 
ine— apparently  travel-stained.  We  remember  very  dis- 
tinctly that  combs  of  two  or  three  colonies  we  tested 
looked  dirty,  and  the  cappings  themselves  presented 
any  thing  but  an  inviting  appearance,  even  though 
the  honey  itself  was  clover  and  basswood."  (Italics 
mine.) 

Again,  on  page  50  of  the  A  B  C  book  in  regard  to  the 
Tunisians  you  say.  "  These  are  a  black  race,  natives  of 
North  Africa,  sometimes  called  *  Funics.'  They  have 
been  tested  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  but  so  far 
have  not  been  able  to  establish  any  claim  in  their  fa- 
vor that  would  entitle  them  to  any  consideration  on 
the  part  of  American  bee-keepers.  They  are  cross, 
and  so  inclined  to  smear  every  thine  with  a  red  bee-glue 
that  they  would  be  entirely  unsuited  for  the  produc- 
tion of  comb  honey."    (Italics  mine.) 

We  all  know  what  propolis  (bee-glue)  is.  We  aU 
know  how  much  more  inclined  some  races  of  bees  are 
to  smear  their  combs,  frames,  and  hives  than  others. 
We  all  know  what  travel  stains  are,  and  their  cause. 
We  all  know,  or  ought  to.  that  none  of  these  elements 
enter  into  the  production  of  watery  or  greasy-looking 
cappings.  The  one  is  no  more  like  the  other  than 
chalk  is  like  cheese.  While  greasv-looking  cappings 
are  pure  wax.  the  other  is  an  entirely  different  sub- 
stance, mixed  more  or  less  with  dirt.  We  are  very 
willing  to  admit  that  some  races  of  bees,  like  some 
races  of  humans,  are  not  very  neat  housekeepers.  A 
noted  instance  of  this  fact,  and  one  familiar  to  us  all, 
is  the  bumble-bee;  and  yet  no  one.  I  think,  would  call 
the  cappings  of  its  comb  greasy. 
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Tell  me  why  it  is  that  not  a  normal  populous  colony 
of  bees  can  be  found  in  the  fall  of  a  season  of  ffood 
honey-flow,  whose  brood-chamber  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed durinff  the  season,  that  has  not  more  or  less 
arreasy-lookinff  combs.  Asrain,  where  are  they  to  be 
found?  Right  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  hive.  They 
U)ok,  for  allthe  world,  like  the  cappinss  of  arreasy  sec- 
tions. Like  causes  produce  like  effects;  else,  in  our 
reasonine  we  should  be  like  a  mariner  at  sea  in  a 
cloudy  nlkht  without  a  compass.  If  the  queen  is  re- 
sponsible for  such  a  condition  in  the  case  of  sreasy 
capped  sections,  then  she  is  in  the  case  of  sreasy- 
lookinff  combs.  Corollary,  "  pinch  the  head  "  of  every 
queen  in  the  apiary,  worth  preservinir.  But,  to  con- 
clude, I  submit  to  your  candid  Judnrment  whether  you 
think  it  quite  fair  to  claim  that  the  cases  quoted  above 
are  identical  with  arreasy  or  watery-lookinsr  cappinirs. 

Evanston,  111..  July  8.  W.  M.  WHITNEY. 

[While  we  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  travel  stain  and  propolis  stain,  yet,  as  we 
now  remember  it,  the  Punic  race  of  bees  produced 
comb  honey  that  had  srreasy,  watery  cappinffs.  In  ad- 
dition they  put  a  red  propolis  on  the  surface  of  the 
comb.  Perhaps  there  are  those  amon&r  our  readers 
who  have  had  Punic  bees  who  could  ^ve  a  sreneral 
statement  as  to  the  kind  of  cappinss  these  bees  make. 
So  far  as  we  know,  their  undesirable  qualities  were  so 
pronounced  that  no  one  has  them  now  in  this  country. 

Your  questions  in  the  last  paragraph  we  will  refer 
to  Dr.  Miller.-ED.] 


MORE  ABOUT  THAT  CASE  WHERE  300   COLONIES  WERE 

POISONED  FROM  THE  SPRAYING  OF  FRUTT-TREES 

WHILE  IN  BLOOM. 

Referring  to  the  editorial,  page  327.  June  1,  I  wish 
to  report  as  briefly  as  possible  on  the  question  of  us- 
ing combs  where  the  bees  have  been  poisoned  from 
fruit-bloom  spray.  Unfortunately  for  public  informa- 
tion I  did  not  get  the  inquiries  from  the  department 
for  samples  until  too  late.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  was 
arsenate  of  lead.  Five  yards  here  are  located  within 
a  radius  of  one  and  a  half  miles  of  the  orchard  where 
the  spray  was  used,  and  they  all  went  down  at  that 
time,  and  no  other  yards  in  the  valley  showed  any 
symptoms.  That  was  proof  enough  for  me;  but  I  re- 
alize that  definite  facts  are  needed,  and  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  an  analysis  of  the  poison.  What  facts  I 
can  give  are  as  follows: 

The  man  who  sprayed  his  trees  used  2  lbs.  arsenate 
of  lead  to  a  barrel  of  water.  He  sprayed  Just  before 
the  last  blooms  dropped  the  petals.  Five  days  after 
the  sprayng  I  noted  that  all  was  not  well,  but  did  not 
look  into  the  hives  until  on  the  seventh  day,  when  I 
found  14  dead  colonies  and  took  note  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  strong  hives  had  dwindled  to  about  the 
strength  of  a  weak  three-frame  nucleus.  In  others  I 
foundl  only  the  queen  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  work- 
ers alive.  In  all  cases  the  queens  seemed  to  live  right 
up  to  the  last    I  conclude  that,  since  the  queen  is  fed 

{>redigested  food,  only  bees  not  yet  poisoned  lived 
ong  enough  to  feed  the  queen.  Finally  she  probably 
ate  some  of  the  poisoned  honey,  for  I  caged  about  ten 
of  these  queens,  which  I  found  left  with  only  a  few 
bees,  and  took  them  off  to  another  yard  to  put  in  some 
three-frame  nuclei  I  had  at  the  time,  and  half  of  them 
were  dead  when  I  got  there;  and  of  the  five  intro- 
duced, only  one  lived. 

On  the  tenth  day  some  of  the  hives  which  had  been 
as  strong  as  three-frame  nuclei  had  dwindled  so  as  to 
have  almost  no  living  brood,  and  about  enough  bees 
to  make  a  one-frame  nucleus.  I  took  the  queens  from 
these  and  used  them  with  perfect  success  to  requeen 
three-frame  nuclei  in  other  yards.  To  their  bees  I 
gave  virgins  and  cells,  and  in  that  way  made  good  use 
of  them  as  queen-raising  nuclei.  Since  the  poison 
hit  our  queen-raising  yard  it  set  us  back  with  our 
queens,  and  we  noted  that  many  of  the  cells  which 
were  being  sealed  at  that  time  did  not  hatch,  and 
showed  evidence  of  the  poison  when  cut  open  later. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  combs  or  other  colonies, 
we  are  using  them  all,  and  no  trouble  to  amount  to 
any  thing  arose  from  the  use  of  them;  but  the  bees 
were  not  storing  much  honey  when  they  got  the  poi- 
son. They  were,  perhaps,  getting  all  tney  could  use 
but  no  more.  In  a  few  cases  I  noted  that  some  of  the 
brood  next  raised  in  the  combs  taken  from  the  dead 
colonies  died— Just  a  cell  here  and  there.  In  regard  to 
distance,  the  bees  seem  to  have  died  almost  as  much 
at  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  miles  as  those  locat- 
ed only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  orchard. 

O.  B.  METCALFE. 

Mesilla  Park.  New  Mexico,  June  20. 


BITTER  HONEY  COMES   FROM   HOLLY-TREES. 

On  pages  412  and  413,  July  1.  Jas.  Bachler  and  Byron 
French  speak  of  bitter  honey,  and  you  advise  them  not 
to  winter  bees  on  it  This  honey  is  from  holly,  and  ia 
fine  for  wintering.  It  is  a  very  nice  honey,  with  the 
exception  of  a  peculiar  flavor.  It  is  far  froiA  being 
bitter,  although  any  one  who  eats  it  would  pronounce 
it  very  bitter.  The  honey  is  not  jlark,  but  light  and 
medium  amber,  and  of  good  body. 

The  holly-trees  do  not  yield  honey  every  year,  but 
have  yielded  abundantly  this  season.  One  can  use 
two  shallow  frames  in  the  middle  of  the  super,  and 
catch  the  bitter  honey  from  holly,  provided  he  has  the- 
foundation  drawn  in  all  the  sections.  If  not  the  comb^ 
made  during  holly  bloom  would  have  to  be  discarded; 
but  those  two  drawn  combs  will  catch  the  holly  honey. 
The  bees  must  not  be  allowed  to  build  comb  in  sec- 
tions during  holly  bloom.  Some  people  like  the  bitter 
honey,  and  we  have  three  customers  who  always  ask 
for  fresh  holly  honey.  But  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how 
they  can  like  it  The  honey  is  safe  for  the  bees  to 
winter  on. 

When  extracting  holly  honey,  uncap  a  little  deeper 
than  usual,  for  later  you  may  wish  to  cut  out  some 
chunk  honey  from  the  same  frames.  The  bitter  taste 
seems  to  leave  the  honey  somewhat  when  given  a 
thorough  airing  for  three  or  four  days.  This  makes- 
some  extra  work  during  holly  bloom.  I  would  advise 
leaving  this  honey  of  Bachler  and  French  in  the  sec- 
tions  and  letting  the  bees  have  it  for  winter,  and  see 
how  they  do,  and  use  the  combs  as  baits  in  spring.  Of 
course  it  would  not  do  to  sell  honey  stored  in  combs 
made  of  holly  honey  entirely.  Such  combs  would 
have  to  be  removed  and  placed  on  again  for  hoUy 
when  it  comes  into  bloom. 

Southern  goldenrod  gives  bitter  honey  in  the  falL 
It  is  best  to  remove  all  surplus  when  goldenrod  is 
blooming.  This  is  usually  in  October,  and  there  is  no 
use  for  supers  then  any  way. 

Silver  Creek,  Miss.,  July  10.  E.  A.  McVadon. 

[We  would  question  somewhat  whether  the  bitter 
honey  referred  to  by  our  correspondents  on  pages  412 
and  413,  one  located  in  Arkansas  and  the  other  in  Mis- 
souri, was  the  same  as  that  to  which  you  refer.  While, 
possibly,  the  holly  grows  in  both  localities,  yet  from 
the  description  given  by  these  other  correspondents- 
we  should  infer  that  they  have  in  mind  honey  that  is 
not  only  bitter  but  of  very  poor  quality.  The  Arkan- 
sas man  says  it  is  "  uneatable."  and  we  should  infer 
that  the  stuff  from  Missouri  was  honey-dew. 

Perhaps  those  two  correspondents,  Mr.  French  and 
Mr.  Bachler.  can  inform  us  whether  they  have  the 
holly-tree  in  their  vicinity,  and  whether  they  know 
that  the  bees  were  working  upon  this  source  at  the 
time  the  bitter  honey  complained  of  was  being  gath- 
ered.—ED.]  

HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  SWARMS  SO  AS  TO  HAVE  NO  IN- 
CREASE. 

When  the  prime  swarm  comes  off,  put  it  in  a  new 
hive  on  the  old  stand  with  starters  in  the  frames.  Put 
the  super  on;  then  move  the  old  hive  back  for  24  to  30 
hours.  By  this  time  the  bees  will  have  built  some  new 
comb  which  will,  perhaps,  contain  some  eggs.  Then 
take  out  all  of  the  frames  from  the  hive  containing  the 
swarm  and  put  in  the  frames  with  brood  that  was  in 
the  old  hive.  This  makes  it  virtually  the  same  as  it 
was  before  swarming.  Put  on  the  old  super  as  it  was 
before  swarming;  then  the  bees  will  have  gotten  over 
their  "  toot,"  and  will  settle  down  to  work.  This  plan 
has  worked  with  me  in  this  locality,  and  I  think  it 
would  work  in  any  place. 

Campbells,  Cal.,  May  10.  M.  S.  Phillippb. 


PARENT  COLONY  LEFT  WITHOUT  QUEEN  OR  CELLS. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  made  my  bees  swarm?  After 
hiving  I  went  through  the  parent  colony  and  found 
neither  queen  nor  cells,  but  every  frame  was  filled 
with  brood  nearly  ready  to  hatch.  I  put  on  an  extra 
super,  making  two.  and  put  the  swarm  back. 

Union  City.  Mich.,  July  IS.  S.  D.  BUELU 

[We  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  there  wms 
some  cell  in  the  colony  that  you  did  not  observe.  One 
may  go  through  a  hive  two  or  three  times  and  still  fail 
to  observe  some  cell  inconspicuously  located. 

But  even  supposing  there  was  no  cell,  if  there  wms 
general  swarming  among  other  bees  the  colony  might 
take  a  notion  to  cast  a  swarm,  cell  or  no  cell.  How- 
ever, as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  it  is  an  axiomatic 
principle  in  bee-keeping  that  bees  do  nothing  invari- 
ably.—Ed.] 
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Our   Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root. 


Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die.— John  11:26. 

The  above  text  has  always  been  a  very 

Erecious  one  to  me — that  is,  since  my  new 
irth,  which  many  of  the  older  ones  remem- 
ber. When  I  was  a  child  in  the  Sunday- 
school  I  read  about  this  wonderful  miracle  of 
restoring  Lazarus  to  life;  and  with  a  childish 
faith  I  accepted  it,  for  it  was  right  along  in 
line  with  the  teaching  of  my  good  old  moth- 
er. Later  on,  when  f  permitted  myself  to  be 
led  into  Satan's  snares  I  somehow  lost  faith 
in  these  precious  Bible  promises.  But  I 
found  no  comfort  in  skepticism  and  no  inspi- 
ration in  infidelity.  When  my  eyes  were 
opened,  when  I  was  about  thirty  years  old,  I 
awoke  to  the  sinfulness  and  fiopelessness  of 
the  way  I  was  then  traveling,  and  then  this 
passage  came  out  like  letters  of  fire  written 
on  the  blue  vault  above — "Whosoever  liv- 
eth and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die." 

After  he  had  repeated  this,  the  dear  Savior 
said  to  Martha,  "Believest  thou  this?**  And 
I  want  to  ask  of  every  reader  of  Gleanings, 
young  and  old,  friend  and  foe,  black  and 
white,  rich  or  poor,  **Believest  tfiou  tfiis?" 
Do  you,  my  friends,  each  and  every  one  of 
you,  honestly  believe  that  whoever  lives  and 
believes  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  liv- 
ing God  shall  never  die  ? 

After  the  previous  Home  paper  had  gone 
to  press  I  read  it  over  a  good  many  times, 
and  I  am  going  to  read  it  more  while  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  toward  30,000  copies  of 
Gleanings  are  being  dropped  into  the  homes 
of  our  land.  When  I  have  dictated  a  Home 
paper  that  I  think  is  going  to  prove  helpful 
and  do  good  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
think,  while  I  am  reading  it  over,  that  you, 
too,  are  reading  the  same  words;  and  I  hope 
and  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  with 
you  while  you  read,  and  that  he  may  carry 
the  message  that  I  have  tried  with  my  feeble 
voice  to  send  to  you.  May  God  in  his  gra- 
cious love  and  kindness  send  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  the  message  I  am  going  to  give  you 
now. 

To  be  real  honest,  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  confess  to  you  that  there  are  times  when 
I  am  tempted  to  unbeUef .  We  know  very 
little  about  the  future.  Nobody  has  ever 
come  back.  I  remember  vividly  when  the 
spiritualists  claimed  to  have  made  connec- 
tion or  established  communication,  if  you 
choose,  with  the  other  world;  but  it  never 
satisfied  me.  Through  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  spirit  rappings  came  up  be- 
fore the  world,  I  have  carefully  investigated 
these  messages  from  that  dark  beyond;  but 
none  of  them  have  ever  convinced  me  of 
their  genuineness.  None  of  them  have  the 
stamp  of  trutfi  on  them.  I  can  not  under- 
stand! all  the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance  and 
hypnotism  and  many  of  the  other  things, 
call  them  by  what  name  you  will;  but  I  feel 
satisfied  and  sure  that  no  communication 


has  ever  been  received  so  far,  from  that 
other  shore,  in  any  of  these  ways. 

I  have  before  stated  it  as  a  fact  that  we 
used  to  have  infidels— men  who  rejected  the 
Bible  as  the  word  of  God;  buf  so  far  as  I 
know  just  now,  they  have  mostly  dropped 
out  of  sight.  I  thinK  I  know  something  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  because,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  been  hastily 
reviewing,  or  trying  to  review,  all  the  peri- 
odicals that  come  to  us  by  way  of  exchange 
or  otherwise.  I  glance  hastily  at  the  maga- 
zines, agriculture  papers,*  and  the  scientific 
literature  and  religious  periodicals,  and  two 
or  three  dailies  printed  m  different  parts  of 
the  United  States.  I  see  publications,  too, 
from  abroad,  and  some  from  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  but  in  all  of  them  little  or  nothing 
that  favors  skepticism.  All  mankind  seems, 
by  common  consent,  to  have  united  in  ac- 
knowledging that  there  is  "a  God  in  Israel.'* 
The  Bible,  too,  is  held  in  higher  estimation 
than  ever  before  since  the  world  began. 

Who  is  it  that  said,  "Whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  die'*?  Peter's 
answer,  that  has  been  echoing  all  over  the 
world  from  shore  to  shore,  seems  to  be  echo- 
ing still,  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.*'  Years  ago  there  used  to  be  a 
few  silly  people  who  refused  to  accept  the 
evidence  of  the  scriptures.  Some  of  the 
"higher  critics,'*  as  tney  style  themselves, 
of  recent  date,  have  presumed  to  doubt  the 
miracles  or  have  tried  to  explain  them  away; 
but  if  I  am  correct  they  do  not  get  a  very 
large  audience.  The  New  Testament  tells  us 
who  Christ  was.  In  Matthew  3:17  we  read 
that  a  voice  from  heaven  proclaimed,  at  the 
time  of  his  baptism,  "This  is  my  beloved 
Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.**  In  order 
that  the  world  might  receive  and  accept  this 
beloved  Son  as  such,  God  gave  him  creden- 
tials. He  went  about  healing  the  sick.  By 
the  way,  friends,  is  there  any  other  way  in 
which  our  gracious  Lord  could  have  proven 
his  divinity  as  he  did  by  healing  those  who 
were  in  distress  and  pain?  All  mankind 
was  in  need,  but  there  was  no  one  to  give 
relief  from  distress.  Most  of  his  miracles 
were  along  the  line  of  healing. 

Away  back  in  my  boyhood,  when  I  went 
to  Sunday-school  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
passages  to  me  was  where  Jesus  stilled  the 
tempest  as  recorded  in  the  4th  chapter  of 
Mark,  8th  of  Matthew,  and  8th  of  Luke,  and 
I  often  think  of  it  now.  He  said  to  the  bois- 
terous winds  and  the  lashing  waves,  "  Peace, 
be  still."  With  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished with  modem  science  we  have  never 

*  While  I  am  about  it  I  want  to  say  that  it  delights 
my  heart  to  note  the  splendid  moral  tone  of  almost  all 
the  asrricultural  papers  printed  in  the  different  States. 
Just  now  almost  every  State,  and  perhaps  every  one  in 
the  Union,  has  its  leadiner  atrricultural  periodical.  All 
these  farm  papers  are  strong  and  clear  on  the  temper- 
ance issue,  especially  those  in  the  South.  They  are  all 
down  on  ^ramblinK  and  every  dishonest  undertaking. 
Of  course  they  are  misled  occasionally  (especially  in 
their  advertlsfni?  columns);  but  it  rejoices  my  heart 
atrain  to  note  that  they  are  fast  coming  to  the  point  of 
refusintr  misleadinsr  advertisements.  I  lonjr  to  see 
more  of  the  poultry  journals  come  up  on  hijrher 
in*ound  "  in  this  respect 
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had  any  thing  like  that.  No  wonder  his  dis- 
ciples asked,  *' What  manner  of  man  is  this 
that  even  the  winds  and  waves  obey  him?*' 
This  wonderful  miracle  paved  the  way  in 
my  boyish  imagination  for  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  thus  demonstrating  to  all  the  world 
that  our  Lord  was  not  only  master  of  the 
winds  and  waves,  but  at  his  bidding  even 
death  gave  up  its  claims. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  time  and  pains 
to  read  carefully  the  New  Testament  will,  I 
think,  be  compelled  to  decide  that  it  is  a 
truthful  history.'  None  of  these  things  were 
done  in  a  dark  comer.  Jesus  came  out  in 
open  daylight.  Most  of  his  miracles  were 
performed  before  crowds  of  people — no  mid- 
night with  its  darkened  room.  In  fact,  his 
whole  life  attested  what  he  said,  **In  secret 
have  I  done  nothing."  There  is  a  certain 
air  of  honesty  that  runs  all  through  the  New 
Testament  that  stamps  its  statements  as 
truthful. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  at  least  as 
a  general  rule,  to  nave  my  statements  ac- 
cepted. In  only  a  few  times  in  my  life  have 
I  been  accused  of  untruthfulness.  When 
I  first  gave  the  story  about  the  Wright 
brothers,  and  said  I  saw  them  fly  with 
their  machine  and  come  around  to  the  start- 
ing-point, I  was  disappointed  because  my  re- 
port created  so  little  sensation.  The  Wright 
brothers  have  recently  made  stir  enough  in 
the  world;  but  when  I  first  introduced  them 
to  the  world  I  was  surprised  and  disgusted. 
While  at  Dayton  some  years  ago  I  met  Mr. 
Chanute,  the  man  who  had  made  experi- 
ments with  gliding-machines,  even  before 
the  Wright  brothers  had,  and  a  man  who  is 
widely  known  all  over  the  world  wherever 
there  is  any  interest  in  flying  machines. 
When  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Chanute  he 
paid  but  litle  attention  to  me.  That  did  not 
hurt  me  at  all.  for  God  knows  I  did  not  care 
to  be  exploited.  As  the  party  broke  up, 
Orville  Wright  handed  Mr.  Chanute  a  copy 
of  our  journal,  turned  over  to  the  pages  that 
gave  my  story,  and  suggested  to  him  that  he 
might  be  interested  in  reading  it  after  he 
got  to  his  hotel.  The  next  morning,  when 
we  met  again,  Mr.  Chanute's  face  had  chang- 
ed. He  came  up  to  me  with  a  very  friendly 
greeting  and  put  out  his  hand.  When  I  told 
him  that  I  was  much  disappointed,  when  I 
wrote  the  article,  to  find  that  it  elicited  so 
little  interest,  he  replied  something  like  this: 
*•  Why,  Mr.  Root,  your  readers  all  supposed 
that  it  was  a  made-up  story.  The  way  in 
which  you  talked  about  Chnstopher  Colum- 
bus putting  out  on  the  unknown  deep  and 
all  that,  made  people  believe  it  was  a  sort  of 
fairy  story,  such  as  we  find  in  our  maga- 
zines every  little  while— stories  so  much 
mixed  up  that  one  can  not  tell  which  is  fact 
and  which  is  fiction.  The  world  did  not  be- 
lieve you  were  telling  the  truth.'' 

I  replied  something  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Chanute,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  having 
strangers  doubt  my  statements;  but  those 
who  are  acguainted  with  me,  and  know  my 
way  of  talking,  and  those  who  have  read  my 
department  in  our  journal  for  years  past, 


ought  to  know  that  I  tell  the  truth.  Fur- 
thermore, that  article  has  the  stamp  of  truth 
on  it  from  beginning  to  end.  I  mentioned 
the  locality,  and  the  things  that  happened, 
in  a  way  that  would  convince  any  reasonable 
person  that  what  I  related  really  occurred." 

He  glanced  over  the  pages  a^n  and  said 
slowly: 

**  Well,  I  guess  that  is  so  to  a  great  extent; 
but  what  you  are  telling  is  too  wonderful. 
The  world  is  not  yet  ready  to  take  it  in." 

I  turned  to  Mr.  Chanute  and  the  Wright 
brothers,  and  then  said: 

"My  friends,  none  of  you  know  what  you 
are  doing.  I  am  sure  you  do  not  recognize 
the  unexplored  field  tnat  you  are  opening 
up." 

They  laughed  at  my  enthusiasm:  but  to- 
day, this  SOth  day  of  Julyj  1909,  I  think  most 
people  who  read  this  will  say  I  was  right. 
My  enthusiasm  was  not  misplaced.  I  did 
not  think,  however,  that  it  would  take  so 
many  years  for  this  world  to  wake  up  as  it 
has  Qone. 

I  have  used  as  an  illustration  the  Wright 
brothers  and  their  flying-machine,  ana  I 
wish  to  say  again  that  there  is  a  still  more 
wonderful  unexplored  region  in  the  line  of 
our  text  than  in  any  thing  else  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Those  who  are  experienced  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  can  judge  pretty 
well  whether  a  statement  is  true  or  not. 
Certain  people,  certain  books,  and  certain 
articles  m  tne  papers  have  the  stamp  of 
truth  on  them;  and  this  New  Testament 
account  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  the 
stamp  of  truth  on  every  page.  The  narra- 
tors may  have  made  some  trifling  mistakes, 
but  they  are  honest.  The  Bible  ts  the  word 
of  God.  I  know  not  the  future;  but  I  am 
satisfied  to  risk  it  with  him  who  said,  **  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life.  He  tiiat  be- 
lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live." 

When  I  am  visiting  in  some  distant  State 
or  city  I  feel  lost  ana  unsatisfied  until  I  find 
a  bee-keeper  —  somebody  who  has  read 
Gleanings;  and,  oh  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to 
be  shown  around  by  some  one  in  that  locali- 
ty! Now,  when  I  go  into  that  other  world  I 
expect  to  be  received  and  welcomed  in  a 
similar  way.  He  who  said  to  the  winds  and 
waves,  "Peace,  be  still,"  and  was  obeyed, 
is  my  friend.  I  know  he  is  my  friend  because 
I  have  been  working  for  him  all  these  years. 
I  have  been  working  with  him,  and  know 
that  he  is  pleased  with  my  work  in  the  tem- 
perance field.  I  know  that  he  sympathizes 
with  me  in  my  efforts  to  discourage  the  use 
of  tobacco.  I  said  to  the  clerks  years  ago, 
when  I  was  told  what  a  lot  of  stamps  it  took 
to  send  out  smokers  that  Dr.  Miller  has  al- 
luded to,  **  Do  not  worry.  The  great  Father 
above  will  furnish  the  postage;"  and,  dear 
friends,  the  money  has  come,  and  for  every 
thing  else  I  have  undertaken  for  him. 

Now  just  a  word  more  about 

UNEXPLORED  REGIONS. 

About  forty  years  ago  I  was  obliged  to  ride 
a  good  many  miles  on  a  freight  train.    On 
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the  caboose  car,  occupied  by  the  train  boys, 
I  found  only  a  Bible  and  an  almanac  to  while 
away  the  hours;  and  as  the  train  moved 
slowly  1  read  the  Bible  and  the  almanac  al- 
ternately. Now,  it  is  a  sad  confession,  but 
it  is  honestly  true,  the  Bible  at  that  time  did 
not  interest  me  nor  take  hold  of  me.  I  re- 
member distinctly  of  thinking  that  the  pat- 
ent-medicine almanac  interested  me  more 
than  the  Bible.  The  Bible  at  that  time  of 
my  life  was  an  **  unexplored  region.*'  I  did 
not  cooaprehend  it  nor  understand  it.  The 
reason  for  it  was  because  I  was  not  living  in 
harmony  with  its  teachings;  and.  worst  of 
all,  I  did  not  propose  to  live  so  Tnis  is  a  sad 
confession  for  me  to  make,  but  it  is  the  truth. 
Now,  in  one  respect  I  was  honest  about  it. 
The  Bible  did  not  interest  me.  My  eyes  had 
no.t  been  opened.  The  scales  had  not  fallen 
from  them.    Let  me  illustrate: 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  instrument  contain- 
ing a  very  minute  particle  of  radium.  A 
label  is  pasted  on  the  instrument  reading  as 
follows: 

The  radium  in  this  spinthariscope  is  in  the  form  of 

bromide  of  radium,  and  has  an  activity  of  800,000.    The 

observer  must  remain  in  an  absolutely  dark  room  for 

four  minutes  before  attempting  to  view  the  emanations. 

WuxiAMS.  Brown  &  Earle. 

Sole  American  Agents,  918  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia. 

Now,  if  you  take  the  instrument  out  in 
broad  daylight,  and  put  it  up  to  your  eye, 
you  can  not  see  any  thing  at  all.  You  might 
as  well  try  to  look  into  an  iron  wedge.  When 
I  firsi  received  it  I  could  hardly  believe  there 
was  any  thing  to  be  seen  in  that  opaque 
body.  There  was  no  light  whatever.  I 
went  into  a  dark  room  and  rtrmained  there 
for  four  or  five  minutes,  and  even  then  I 
could  not  see  any  thing.  I  was  ready  to  ex- 
claim, "Humbugged  again!"  for  the  instru- 
ment cost  me  ten  or  twelve  dollars.  How- 
ever, I  went  over  home  and  went  into  a 
very  dark  clothes-press  and  stayed  several 
minutes.  Then  I  began  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  glittering  stars  as  they  pourea  forth  un- 
ceasmgly  f rom  that  little  speck  of  radium. 
Then  fdiscovered,  almost  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  loving  Father  had  so  formed  the 
human  eye  that  one  can  accustom  himself  to 
seeing  in  the  dark.  If  you  look  at  the  sun, 
or  go  out  on  a  bright  winter's  day,  the  pupil 
of  your  eye  will  contract  so  that,  when  you 
go  oack  indoors,  you  can  not  see  any  thing 
for  some  time.  The  eye  must  change  so  as 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  amount  of  light.  In  the 
same  way,  when  you  step  out  of  doors  on  a 
dark  night  you  will  say  at  first,  **Why,  you 
can  not  see  an  inch  before  your  face;**  but 
stay  out  in  the  pitchy  darkness  for  ten  or 
twen^  minutes  and  you  can  see  a  good 
many  things  quite  plainly  that  were  at  first 
invisible.  The  label  on  the  instrument  says 
four  minutes;  but  with  me  it  takes  fifteen 
or  more  for  my  "second  sight,"  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  to  get  fully  developed. 

After  I  nad  had  the  raaium  quite  a  spell, 
one  ni^ht  I  left  it  on  the  stand  by  my  bed- 
side, with  the  cover  off;  and  when  I  had  oc- 
casion to  get  up  about  midnight  1  was  as- 
tonished to  see  the  scintillations  shining  out 
from  that  little  instrument  so  I  could  see 


them  clear  across  Ihe  room;  and  I  then  dis- 
covered that  the  eye  can  see  a  great  many 
things,  after  being  a  long  time  in  pitchy  dark- 
ness, that  can  not  be  seen  otherwise.  With- 
in a  few  days  this  fact  has  come  out.  quite 
vividly  in  my  work  with  the  new  egg-tester. 
I  have  been  studying  the  incubation  of  eggs 
for  two  or  three  years  past;  but  it  seems  I 
have  been  so  stupid  that  I  never  learned, 
until  a  few  weeks  ago,  how  to  see  the  move- 
ments of  the  chicken  inside  of  the  egg. 
Well,  I  have  just  found  out  that  the  eye 
needs  to  be  trained  in  the  same  way  that  it 
does  to  see  the  shooting  stars  through  this 
spinthariscope.  Now,  if  you  enjoy  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  as  much  as  1  nave  en- 
joyed going  through  this  great  *'  unexplored 
region^'  yeu  will  reel  very  happy,  and  i  shall 
feel  very  happy  too.  You  want  either  a  sit- 
ting hen  or  an  incubator — one  is  as  good  as 
the  other.  But  they  should  be,  for  conven- 
ience, in  a  room  that  can  be  darkened.  Shut 
out  every  ray  of  light  except  a  round  hole 
where  the  sun  can  shine  through,  say  in  the 
forenoon  or  afternoon.  Make  an  egg-tester 
as  I  have  described,  and  let  this  ray  of  sun- 
light strike  the  egg  on  the  end  where  the  air- 
bubble  is.  You  should  have  white  thin- 
shelled  eggs.  The  sunlight  will  go  through 
the  shell  where  the  air-oubble  is,  and  will 
illuminate  the  whole  inside  of  the  egg  enough 
so  that  your  eye,  while  in  the  dark  room, 
will  see  much  that  is  going  on  inside,  and  by 
making  a  test  every  day  you  can  see  just 
how  the  chicken  grows.  Your  first  glimpse 
will  probably  be  irom  three  to  five  days  af- 
ter the  chick  has  started  On  the  thirteenth 
day  1  saw  one  of  these  chickens  put  its  foot 
down  against  the  shell  as  plainly  as  if  the 
chick  had  stepped  in  ink  ancf  then  walked  on 
a  white  cloth.  And  1  saw  it  put  down  the 
other  foot  and  make  a  step.  Now,  before  I 
was  enabled  to  do  this  I  had  to  practice  a 
good  many  days  to  get  the  conditions  just 
right,  and  to  see  what  is  possible  to  be  seen 
by  a  trained  and  enthusiastic  experimenter.* 
Well,  friends,  in  order  to  see  what  is  in  the 
Bible  you  must  go  at  it  exactly  as  I  have 
been  doing  to  investigate  animaf  life  in  the 
egg.  The  condition  given  in  our  opening 
text  is  that  we  must  not  only  believe  but 
*7/ve"  in  Christ  Jesus.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  Bible,  and  I  could  not  comprehend 
it,  because  I  was  not  livingt  with  the  lowly 

*If  you  are  using  spectacles  you  will  need  a  pair  for 
this  purpose  with  very  strong  magnifying  power.  I 
use  a  pair  of  eye-glasses  with  only  six-inch  focus;  and 
as  you  will  probably  have  to  get  the  egg  rather  close 
to  the  eye  to  see  it  to  the  best  advantage  you  may  be 
obliged  to  whitUe  down  your  paper  box  to  let  the  eye 
come  within  the  proper  distance  of  the  egg.  Young 
people  with  good  eyesight  will  use  the  egg-tester  read- 
ily, that  I  described  on  page  384,  June  15. 

t  Before  I  could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  shooting  stars 
from  the  radium,  or  see  what  was  going  on  inside  of 
the  eggs.  I  had  to  comply  with  certain  conditions- 
keeping  in  a  dark  room  until  my  eye  had  adjusted  itself 
to  see  things  that  would  otherwise  be  invisible.  Well, 
in  just  the  same  way,  in  order  to  inherit  everlasting 
life  with  Jesus  Christ  we  must  put  ourselves  in  har- 
mony with  certain  conditions.  Notice  the  word  "llveth" 
in  our  text.  We  must  be  living  with  him  and  mat-  ing 
his  work  our  work— his  sympathies  our  sympathies; 
and,  finally,  when  we  are  both  living  with  and  believ- 
ing in  him  we  shall  never  see  death. 
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Nazarene.  Just  as  soon  as  I  accepted  him  as 
the  Son  of  God  and  began  studying  the  New 
Testament  to  see  what  it  said  about  him  my 
eyes  were  opened.  A  new  and  heretofore 
unexplored  region,  to  me,  was  opened  up, 
and  I  comprehended  for  the  first  time  what 
it  meant  to  live  for  humanity  and  not  self; 
and  one  who  thus  lives  and  starts  out  to  live 
shall  most  surely  '' never  die,'*  '' Believest 
thou  this?** 


Poultry 
Department 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

A  COMPLETE  CHICKEN-FACTORY  FOR  ONLY  50 

CENTS,  AND  SOMETHING  ALSO  ABOUT 

OTHER  ** GREAT  BARGAINS.'* 

For  several  years  past  I  have  been  show- 
ing up,  every  little  while,  the  "Natural-hen 
Incubator.**  In  the  first  place,  the  adver- 
tisement in  the  poultry  papers  and  other 
periodicals  is  deceptive  and  misleading.  It 
IS  not  an  incubator  at  all,  and  they  have  no 
incubator  for  sale.  They  simply  describe  on 
a  single  sheet  of  paper  now  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement for  a  lot  of  sitting-hens,  with  a 
little  dooryard  for  each,  and  <5dl  it  an  incu- 
bator. They  claim  to  have  some  sort  of  pat- 
ent on  it.  Perhaps  they  have;  but  the  whole 
thing  has  been  described  in  our  farm  papers 
and  poultry  books  for  years  past.  They 
claim  it  will  enable  one  to  make  a  sitting  hen 
stick  to  her  business  when  she  does  not  want 
to.  This  is  not  true.  Just  as  I  write  I  am 
having  trouble  in  getting  a  sitting  hen  to 
stay  on  her  nest  instead  of  gadding  about  in 
the  little  dooryard.  The  chicken-factory  they 
offer  for  sale  at  such  a  bargain  is  worth  15.55; 
but  in  order  to  "make  it  easy  for  poor  peo- 
ple *'  they  put  the  price  away  down  to  $2.00. 
If  the  prospective  customer  does  not  send 
the  $2.00  tney  follow  him  up  after  a  while 
with  a  circular  offering  to  let  him  have  the 
whole  outfit  at  half  pnce  if  he  will  order  at 
once.  Tney  have  oeen  exposed  so  many 
times,  however,  that  I  suppose  they  are  not 
having  much  business;  for  in  to-day*s  mail  I 
got  the  following: 

OUR  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Is  a  lo«s  to  US  at  first;  but  in  order  to  get  our  new  im- 
proved natural-hen-ineubator  plan  introduced  right 
quick,  and  to  see  if  you  mean  business,  we  will  send 
you  our  whole  complete  chicken-factory,  listed  at  15.55. 
all  for  the  small  sum  of  only  50  cts.,  and  even  this  small 
amount  will  be  returned  if,  upon  receipt  of  the  same, 
you  are  not  hishly  pleased.  Can  any  thins  he  more 
fair? 

Do  not  ask  how  we  can  do  it.  We  simply  do  it  in  or- 
der to  ffet  our  natural-hen  incubator  introduced  in 
your  locality  before  the  season  advances  too  far. 

Los  Anireles,  Cal.     Natural-hen  Incubator  Co. 

Please  notice  in  the  first  sentence  the  words 
"  is  a  loss  to  us  at  first."  How  can  there  be 
any  loss  when  they  get  even  the  small  sum 
of  50  cents  for  some  printed  sheets  of  paper 
that  do  not  cost  them  one  cent?  In  fact,  we 
should  like  the  job  of  duplicating  their  print- 
ed matter  for  one  cent  each  if  they  will 


take  a  lot  of  them.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
charing  the  price  of  a  good-sized  book^  and 
furnishing 'only  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  So 
far  as  I  can  discover,  not  a  single  poultry 
journal  has  helped  to  show  up  this  thing, 
and  I  guess  the  biggest  part  of  them  accept 
without  Question  the  advertising  of  the 
*  *  Natural-hen  Incubator.  *  *  They  sign  them- 
selves "Yours  for  up-to-date  methods.'*  1 
should  think  it  was  "up-to-date  metiiods** — 
methods  for  getting  money  from  simple  and 
unsuspecting  haro-working  people.  Some 
of  you  may  urge  that  they  agree  to  return 
the  50  cents  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Yes,  1 
know  they  do  that;  and  this  may  be  some  ex- 
tenuation for  their  manner  of  doing  business. 
But,  notwithstanding,  they  are  getting  the 
money  from  people  who  do  not  know  that 
everybody  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  hens* 
nests  with  little  dooryards,  without  buying  a 
patent  right  or  a  secret.* 

While  I  am  about  it  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing about  an  ear-drum  advertisement  along 
this  same  line.  The  price  of  the  artificiiQ 
ear-drum  is  15.00;  but  in  the  anxiety  of  the 
proprietors  or  promotors  to  relieve  human 
infirmity  they  will  let  you  have  the  whole 
outfit  for  just  $1.00,  with  the  understanding 
that  you  send  the  other  four  dollars  if  you 
are  satisfied.  Well,  there  may  be  some  peo- 
ple who  are  satisfied;  but  their  ear-drums 
did  not  help  my  deafness  a  particle,  and  so  I 
returned  them,  but  in  this  case  no  dollar 
came  back.  Now,  these  little  ear-drums, 
made  of  rubber,  are  so  light  that  they  weigh 
hardly  more  than  a  postage-stamp;  and  if 
made  in  quantities  I  should  not  wonder  if  a 
two-cent  stamp  would  pay  the  cost  of  them. 
I  suppose  that  something  that  would  help 
the  loss  of  hearing  would  be  worth  15.00  to 
me,  or  a  good  deal  more:  and  perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  grumble,  even  if  they  did  not 
cost  more  than  a  nickel  to  make  it.  But  I 
protest  against  this  whole  business  of  charg- 
ing $25.00  for  something  that  cost  only  25 
cents.  You  remember,  doubtless,  about 
electropoise  and  oxydonor  that  1  believe 
were  first  exposed  in  Gleanings,  and  how 
some  of  the  victims  abused  me  because  I 
said  the  humbug  toy  never  did  anybody  a 
particle  of  good  except  through  imagination. 
Where  are  electropoise  and  oxydonor  now? 
When  the  Rural  New-  Yorker  turned  in  and 
backed  me  up,  people  began  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice  before  they  invested  their  ^.00, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  (?)  of  ever  call- 
ing a  physician  into  their  home. 

Whue  I  am  on  this  subject  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  about  the  celebrated  Wonder  berry 
from  Luther  Burbank.  When  we  were 
down  in  Florida,  Mrs.  Root  read  tiie  adver- 

*  1  know  quite  a  few  who  have  invested  in  the  natu- 
ral-hen incubator,  thinking  it  a  sood  thintr— at  least 
their  testimonials  read  that  way.  Now,  even  if  this  is 
true  I  still  insist  that  the  man  who  sends  60  cts.  for  a 
secret  or  system  should  sret  some  sort  of  book  for  bis 
money.  The  proprietors  could  have  well  afforded  a 
neat  little  book  describinsr  their  method  of  usins  the 
sitting  hen,  for  the  $2.00.  $1.00.  or  even  50  cts.  that  they 
get  from  those  who  answer  their  extravairant  adver- 
tisinar.  It  Just  now  occurs  to  me  that  Gleanings  has 
given  them  quite  a  little  advertising  in  the  past,  and 
they  got  it  also  absolutely  free  of  expense. 
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tisement  in  one  of  the  farm  papers,  and  said 
we  must  have  some  of  that  fruit  just  as  soon 
as  we  could  grow  it.  1  told  her  I  felt  sure  it 
was  not  as  represented,  because  it  started 
out  in  about  the  same  way  as  did  the  Garden 
huckleberry.  If  you  want  to  know  all  about 
it,  send  10  cents  to  the  Rural  New-  Yorker  for 
a  trial  trip  of  the  farm  paper  that  is  doing  more 
to  expose  these  things  than  any  other  paper 
in  the  United  States  or  the  world.  I  think  I 
shall  have  to  confess  right  here  that  I  myself 
have  in  the  past  been  somewhat  misled  by 

g'ving  space  to  both  Burbank  and  John 
.  5wis  Childs  here  in  these  pages.  If  any  of 
our  readers  have  grown  the  celebrated  Won- 
der berries,  and  find  that  they  do  really  come 
up  to  the  strong  claims  made  for  them,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  SITTING  HENS?  AN- 
OTHER GREAT  (?)  WSCOVERY. 

Now,  friends,  my  discovery  may  not  be 
new  to  all  the  world,  and  it  may  also  not  be 
fri/ewith  everybody;  but  I  have  succeeded 
with  it  twice.  In  our  last  issue,  p.  481, 1  spoke 
of  that  book,  describing  the  manure  incuba- 
tor, and  said  the  author  claims  that,  by  his 
process,  he  can  get  chickens  in  six  days  in- 
stead of  waiting  twenty-one.  Now,  the  book, 
"Poultry  Secrets,'*  tells  us  about  a  hatching 
secret  that  has  been  for  years  regarded  as  a 
good  thing  by  New  England  farmers.  The 
secret  was,  to  take  the  eggs  out  of  the  incu- 
bator during  the  last  week  and  put  them  un- 
der broody  liens;  that  in  this  way  they  could 
ffet  rid  of  having  chicks  dying  m  the  shell, 
besides  saving;  the  time  of  the  hen.  They 
state  that,  while  it  is  best  to  transfer  the 
eggs  on  the  tenth  day,  they  may  remain  un- 
tu  the  fourteenth,  and  eggs  have  been  kept 
even  until  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
day  with  good  results.  In  the  last  case  the 
hens  would  have  to  sit  only  two  or  three 
days.  ^  the  way,  while  speaking  of  this 
book,  ** Poultry  Secrets."  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  it  has  now  reached  its  50,000.  What  a 
reformation  these  50,000  Uttle  books  have 
brought  about !  A  great  lot  of  secrets  have 
been  peddled  out  to  poultry-keepers  for 
11.00  or  several  dollars  each;  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  the  editors  of  the  poultry  journals 
have  helped  to  keep  up  the  fashion.  But 
the  whole  book  is  now  sold  at  so  low  a  price 
tiiat  any  poultry-keeper  should  be  ashamed 
to  be  witnout  it.    Now  for  my  discovery. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  fifteen  or  twenty 
chicks  hatched  out  by  some  of  my  expen- 
ments  with  the  incubator.  There  were 
hardly  enough  chicks  for  the  fireless  brood- 
er, even  in  me  month  of  August,  and  I  was 
anxiously  watching  for  a  sitting  hen;  but  no 
hen  volunteered  until  I  went  to  gather  the 
eggs  one  afternoon.  By  the  way,  I  always 
giOier  all  of  our  eggs  just  as  soon  as  they 
are  laid,  as  nearly  as  I  can.  This  avoids  let- 
ting the  hen  get  into  the  habit  of  eating  her 
own  eggs,  and  also  helps  to  keep  them  fresh 
and  clean  in  hot  weather.  It  is  a  good  plan, 
during  the  hot  months,  to  put  the  eggs  for 
table  use  into  a  refrigerator  as  soon  as  we 


can  get  them  from  the  hen.  Well,  I  found 
that  afternoon  a  broody  hen,  but  she  had 
just  commenced.  She  was  a  young  Leghorn 
pullet— perhaps  a  year  old.  She  had  never 
hatched  any  chickens,  but  she  was  just  for 
the  first  time,  probably,  broody.  I  waited 
until  after  dark,  and  took  her  off  the  nest  as 
carefully  as  I  could;  but  she  squalled  so  I 
had  to  shut  off  her  breath  partly,  to  get  her 
to  the  nest  I  had  prepared  for  her.  This 
nest  was  a  square  box  with  a  sliding  door 
and  hinged  cover.  She  was  so  wild  that 
whei>  I  (topped  her  into  the  nest  and  quick- 
ly shut  the  cover  down  she  came  near  get- 
ting out  by  jumping  up  against  the  cover 
until  I  was  obliged  to  lay  a  brick  on  it.  I 
went  back  to  the  nest  and  got  three  warm 
eggs  and  gave  them  to  her;  t)ut  she  was  so 
wild  and  frantic  that  she  picked  at  my  hand 
and  came  pretty  near  getting  out  when  I 
went  to  put  the  eggs  m.  I  left  her  two 
hours  to  quiet  down.  I  mention  all  of  this 
to  show  you  what  a  wild  Leghorn  she  was. 
Mrs.  Root  says  she  would  not  have  the  Leg- 
horns, because  they  are  so  **  cantankerous. 
But  this  Leghorn  spirit  is  just  what  I  like 
about  them.  We  have  lion-tamers  who  pro- 
fess great  skill,  and  horse-tamers  too.  Why 
don't  we  have  chicken-tamers  as  well?  Well, 
two  hours  after  I  gave  her  the  eggs  I  saw  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp  that  she  had  settled  down 
over  mem  and  accepted  the  situation.  Then 
I  went  for  my  chicles  and  dropped  eleven, 
that  were  about  two  days  old,  in  one  comer 
behind  her.  The  chicks  knew  nothing 
about  a  hen  for  a  mother,  and  she  knew 
nothing  about  the  chicks,  and  the  point  was 
to  get  the  two  parties  introduced.  Electri- 
cians would  call  it  "  making  contact."  After 
they  began  to  get  chilly  oh  account  of  their 
removal  from  a  warm  incubator  they  began 
to  peep.  For  a  time  she  paid  no  attention 
to  them;  but  as  I  made  frequent  visits  I 
found  pretty  soon  that  she  had  decide.d  to 
adopt  the  little  orphans  without  sitting 
three  weeks.  In  fact,  she  could  not  have 
been  broody  more  than  a  few  hours.  She 
had  changed  her  attitude,  and  given  me  to 
understand  that  she  on  her  pirt  began  to 
comprehend  me,  and  she  gave  the  well- 
known  maternal  "k'r-r-r-r."  They  cuddled 
up  under  her  feathers  and  she  spread  out 
her  wings.  She  tipped  her  head  to  one  side, 
and  gave  me  a  look  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Now 
we  understand  each  other.*'  I  wonder  if 
there  was  not  a  little  glimmering  of  regret 
in  her  hen  nature  to  think  how  she  squalled 
and  scratched,  and  tried  to  peck  the  back  of 
my  hand.  Dear  friends,  is  it  not  possible 
that  we  sometimes  squall  and  kick  against 
Providence  when  God  in  his  infinite  love 
is  trying  to  bestow  a  blessing?  Well,  that 
stubborn  and  contrary  hen  has  from  that 
time  to  this  been  a  model  mother.  She  now 
has  29  chicks,  and  she  and  I  are  the  very 
best  of  friends.  I  am  going  to  put  a  leg- 
band  on  her  so  I  may  know  her  in  tne  future; 
and  I  would  not  take  15.00  for  her  to-day— 
that  is,  unless  I  find  out  that  my  **  discovery  '* 
will  work  every  time,  and  with  every  sitting 
hen.  This  makes  the  second  time  I  have 
Continued  on  page  20,  advertising. 
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Practical 


BEE-BOOKS 


A  complete  treatise  on  the  subject 

Fully  illuitrated. 

The  A  B  C  off  Bee  Culture 

A  text-book  for  the  beginner  tnd 
advanced  bee-keeper. 

Cloth  -bound,  $1 .  50  postpaid. 
German  edition,  $2.50  postpaid. 

The  Life  of  the  Bee 


Mmtttrllnek 


A  romantic  story  of  the  life  inside   the 
hive.     A  masterpiece  of  6ne  writing. 

Price  $1.40  postpaid. 


The  Bee  People 

Margmret  W.  hitrlty 

A  bee- book  especially  for  children.     Il- 
lustrated. 

Pnce$1.50  postpaid. 


The  Lore  of  the  Honey-bee 


Tiehur  Edvtmrd$t 


A  history  of  bees  and  their  masters  ftom 
the  earliest  times.  One  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating books  ever  written  on  the  subject. 

Price  $2.00  |H>8tpaid. 


Bee-keepers'  lOo  Library 

Includes  twenty-nine  booklets  neatly 
bound,  each  gi\ing  practical  hints  on  some 
pha^e  ot  bee-keeping.  Of  great  value  to 
beginners. 

Price  10  cents  each. 


How 


to  Keep 

Annm  B»tt/trd  C»m$f€i 


A  most  entertaining  and  practical  book 
for  the  beginner.  Tells  a  beginner's  ex- 
perience n  a  way  to  help  other  beginners. 

Price  $1.10  postpaid. 


The  Swarthmore  Library 

M.  L.  Pratt 

A  series  of  booklets  on  the  scientific  side 
side  of  bee  keeping  and  queen-rearing.  Full 
of  valuable  information. 

Price  25  cents  each. 


Dooiitlle's  Queen-rearing 

G.  Mi.  D-tittU 

The  only  comprehensive  book  on  the 
subject  now  in  print  Entertaining  as  well 
as  practical. 

Price  75  cents  postpaid. 


Wax  Craft 

r.   W.  Cnvmm 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound.     Treau 
of  the  subject  fully. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid. 


Coolc's  Manuai  of  the  Apiary 

A.  J.  Cm! 

Covers  practical  management  of  the  apiary, 
anatomy  and  phvsiology  of  the  bee,  and  bee 
botany.     Completely  revised  in  1902. 

Price  $1.15  postpaid. 


AMERIKANISCHE  BIENENZUCHT 


Hans  Butchau0r. 


A  hand-book  for  German    bee-keepers. 
Neatly  bound  and  illustrated. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid. 
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7k  Great  and  GranJ 

Majestic 
Range 


iMMhn 

PERFECT 
BAKER 

FUEL 
SAVER 


I5  0ALLOM_ 

ALL  COPMA 

I   fiaCRVOIK 

WILLCIVt      , 


"The 
Range 
With  a 
Reputation'* 

Bodr 
maae  cf 
Charcocl 
ht>n, 

300% 
to  life  of 
Range 


There's  Only  One  Best 

—  that*8  the  Great  MAJB8TIO— it's  so  easy  to 

make    clnlmg— but    here's    the  proof —MoJestie 

Ranges  outlast  three  of  any  other  make,  bo  cause 

they're  the  only  ranses  made  excluslyelsr  of  Msdieable 

and  Charcoal  Iron  and  they  Just  can't  break,  cracliL  or 

rust.    Then,  the  alr-tlsht  Joints  and  pure  asbestos   lining  outs 

your  fuel  bill  la  half  and  gives  yoa  a  perfect  baker  every  day 

In  the  year. 

The  MAJESTIC  has  a  16-callon.  all  copper,  moveable  reser- 
voir  which  heats  water  In  a  Jiffy.    No  springs  In  the  oven  door— 
■when  dropped  It  forms  a  rigid  shelf  bearing   any   welaht  — oven 
rack  slides   out  automatically,  holding  anything  secure   that  hap- 
pens to  he  on  it.    Another  feature  of 


T}re6reataRd  Grand 

Mauestic 

MalleaUe  sni  Charcoal  Iron 

Range 


it 

Should 
Be  in 
Your 
Kitchen 


la  the  open  end  ash  pan  which  acts  as  a  shovel  and  ft  stnall  anh  cnp 

under  the  ash  pan  —  no  muss  or  danger  of  Are  about  a  MAJE8TIC. 

Elach  exclusive  MAJESTIC  feature  makes  this  range 

more  practical,  more  serviceable*  more  durable  — the 

best  range  vour  moner  can  buy  regardless  of  price. 

Majestic  Ilauges  are  sold  In  nearly  every  county  In 

forty  states.     If  your  dealer  doesn^t  carry  MAJESTIC 

'^uffes,  write  us  for  the  name  of  a  dealer  In  your 

locality  who  does,  and  we'll  send  our  booklet: 


'  THE  STORY  OF  MAJESTIC  GLORY  ' 

MAJESTIC    MFa    CO. 
Pept.  13   St.  Lcmia,  Mq. 
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BANKING  BY  MAIL 


Money  deposited  with  us  is  secure,  and  works 
for  you  continually.  Our  perfect  system  of 
bankinsr  BY  MAIL  brings  this  opportunity  to 
your  door. 

The  Savinfifs  Deposit  Bank  has  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  170,000.  and  assets  of  over  $800,000. 
Its  policy  is  conservative;  its  affairs  are  ably 
managed  by  capable  and  successful  business 
men. 

Deposits  of  $1.00  and  upward  accepted,  on 
which  we  pay  a  yearly  interest  of  4  PER  CENT, 
compounded  semi-annually.  Send  currency  in 
refiristered  letter,  your  own  check,  or  by  post- 
office  or  express  money-order. 

Write  for  the 
Booklet  Today 


Resources 
$800,000 


Established 
1892 


SAVINGS   DEPOSIT 

BANK   COMPANY     ,  - 


MEDINA.  OHIO 


15  Cents  a  Rod 


For  &  88-liich  Hog  Fence  i  !•«  for 
M-lnch;  18e  for  8l-lncli;i  S9  1°S« 
for  3i-lDch;  81e  for  »  i7-Iiieh 
Farm  Fence.  60- Inch  Poultry 
Fence  tie.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
OfttalOR  frt«6.  W  rite  for  It  today. 

KIT5ELMAN    BROS., 
Box  21,  MUNCIE,  INO. 


^ 


E5 


$50  to  $300  SAVED 


We  are  maoatecmren.  ool  mcrccianti.    5are 
iobbera  and  catalog  hoose  profiL    1*U  save  you  from 
S50  to  8300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P.— Price  direct  lo  y 
lower  than  dealer*  or  jobben  have  to  jay  for 
Oimilar  engincK  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 

GALLOWAY 

Price  aod  quai!t>*  si>eak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 
Sell  your  poorest  hon^e  and  hnv  a 

B-H.-P,  onty$119.30 


Dlr« 


tory  e 


Fron 
y   ra«- 

onM 

Days'    rr— 

Trial.    Satii^tac- 

tion     or     mouer 

hack.  Write  forspec- 
ial  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  t'»r  raw 
material,  labor  sad 
one  small  profit-  bend  lor 
my  big  BOOK  FRtE. 

Wm.  Calloway,  PresL 
Wb.  Calloway  Co. 
l68SeaU«wty  8l«tta« 
Watf^rloo.  low* 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 


6tP«rSquar«rS^^^::a?^ 

iir  to  ptr  iquM  per  fm'* 


THE'BEST"  LIGHT 


One  burner  will  give  bm  zauoh  light  •• 

"m  ordinjuT  oil  lanii»f  elx  16  candle 

power  electrlobalba-.  six  Ifiouidl* 

po wer  gaa  jets  or 6 ftcstjlenens 

Jeta,  Oosts  I  eta.  per  week.  R»> 

,  ducei »  pure,  white,  at«Ai'~ 

light.    6Ter  900  •tylee.    . 

f  lampwarraated.    Ageota 

ed.  Write  for  oatalog. 

THB  BEST  U6HT  CO. 
306  M,  6Ui  8U,  Cuatott.  O. 


>,at«Mt7iM£> 
tylee.  Brvrr 
Ageota  wmnt- 


Swarthmore's  Pedigreed  6oldens 

Swarthmore  Apiaries,  Swarthmora,  Pa. 


DEE-SUPPLIES  Shipped  Promptly.  ■^X'^*''?h«"„.rn«T/^;J2'T,  SS 

■^    famous  LEWIS  BEE-WARE  till  the  new  factory  is  ready,  we.  as  their  agents,  are  filling  orders  promptly 

with  Lewis  Goods  while  they  last,  and  with  other  standard  bee-supplies. 

ARND  HONEY  AND  BEE-SUPPLY  CO.  (Not Inc.),  fOI  Ea   Superior  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Successors  to  York  Honey  and  Bee-Supply  Company. 


Queens  by  Return  Mail. 

We  have  a  good  stock  of  nice  young  laying  queens  ready  to  mail  upon  receipt  of 
order,  and  would  be  pleased  to  supply  your  wants.  Our  aueens  are  noted  for  their 
prolificness  and  honey-gathering_quaiities,  being  bred  from  the  best  honey-gatherers 
obtainable,  and  mated  with  SELECTED  DRONES. 

^         PRICES.  1  6  12 

Untested.. $  .75  $4.25  $8.00 

Warranted l.OO  5.00  9.00 

Tested 1.50 

Select  Tested 2.50 

If  you  wish  select  untested  or  select  warranted  queens,  add  25c  each,  $1.00  for  six. 
or  $2.00  for  12,  to  the  list  price.  All  cash  orders  booked  and  filled  in  rotation.  Price 
list  upon  application. 

W,  W.  CARY  &  SON,  Lyonsvliie,  Massaohusetts. 
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Headquarters  for 

NEW  YORK 
STATE 


Bee- 
Supplies 
of 
AU 
Kinds. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


THEY  ARE  HERE. 


Th«  BMt  mnd  LargMt  Stook  ol  Roofs  Goods 
Evor  In  Wostorn  Mlohlgan. 

At  I  was  able  to  clear  up  my  stock 

closely  last  season,  every  thing  is  new. 

Danz.  and  all  Dovetailed  hives  with  the 

Ji  bottom-boards.     Shipping-cases  with 

the  corrugated  paper.   The  newest  design 

oPextractors.     In  fact,  every  thing  fresh 

from  the  factory,  and  of  latest  design. 
« 

SEND  ME  A  LIST  OF  VOUR  WANTS 
AND  LET  ME  MAKE  VOU  FIGURES 

The  goods  are  here,  my  time  s  yours, 
and  I  want  to  serve  yo  . 

I  can  still  take  a  few  more  orders  for  my 
strain  of  bees  and  nuclei.  See  ad.  in 
back  numbers.  And  I  want  beeswax, 
for  which  I  will  pay  cash  or  3c  above 
cash  prices  in  exchange  for  ^oods. 
Send  for  my  1909  catalog  (48  pages),  free. 

GEORGE   E.   HILTON 

FREMONT,  MICH. 


Shipping-cases 

We  have  the  "Root  Quality" 
kind  with  the  sliding  cover 
and  corrugated  paper.  We 
have  just  received  a  carload 
of  them. 

We  want  your  beeswax  for 
cash  or  exchange  for  goods. 

We  will  have  an  exhibit  of 
"Root  Quality"  bee-supplies 
at  the  State  Fair,  in  Detroit. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  have 
you  call  on  us  there.  Our 
exhibit  will  be  in  the  Bee  and 
Honey  Department. 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son 

Lansing,  Mich. 

ODPOsite  Lake  Shore  Depot 


AW4. 


mw: 


Western  Headquarters 

..  lor  .. 

ROOT'S  GOODS 

My  stock  of  goods  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  carried  in  the  West,  and  with  car- 
loads being  continually  added  I  am  in 
position  to  meet  every  want  of  the  bee- 
keeper with    promptness   and    satisfaction. 

We  sell  ROOrS  GOODS  here  at  Dee 
Molnee,  Iowa,  AT  ROOrS  FAC- 
TORY PRICES,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Send  for  catalog  to-day,  or  send  us  a  list  of 
the  goods  you  need  and  we  will  name  you 
prices,   according    to   quantity,    by   letter. 

Ati^resj  JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 
665  and  567  W.  7th  St.    DES  MOINES  JOWA 
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GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Bred  from  straight  five-band  mothers,  mated  to  select  golden  drones,  3^  miles  from  three- 
band  yard.     These  queens  are  large,  vigorous,  and  prolific  ;  the  bees  gentle  and  hostlers. 
Parity  of  mating,  sajfe  arrival,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     No  bee-disease  of  any  kind. 

1 

6 

12 

1         1        6 

12 

UnteM«<l      .    .    .    .    Not.  1  tojolyl. 
Select  Untetted    .    .        "                " 

Terted 

Select  Tetted  ..." 

)1  00 
1  25 

1  75 

2  50 

)5  00 

6  50 
9  00 
13  50 

19  00 
12  00 
17  00 
25  00 

Jolj  1  to  Not.  1 

%     75 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 

)4  00 

5  00 
8  00 
10  00 

$7  50 
9  00 
15  00 
18  00 

BREEDERS.— Stnisht  fire-band,  110.00;  Select  Golden,  $4.00  and  ap. 

NOTE.— For  three-band  <iaeent  at  abore  prices,  write  J.  M.  DAVIS,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

DEN  G.  DAVIS,       -      SPRING  HILL,      -      TENNESSEE 

J 

CHOICE  QUEENS 

Golden  and  Red-clover  Ital- 
ians and    Gray   Camiolans 

Select  untested,  1,  75  C;  6,  $4.00;  12,  $7.50 

Tested,     .     .     I,  $1.00;  6,  5,50;  12.  $10  00 

Select  tested  and  breeders,     .    $2  to  $4  each 

Chas.  Koeppen.      -      Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Long-tongue 
Italians  by  Return  Mail 

Mated  to  Golden  Italian  drones.  As  honey-sratherers 
I  will  put  my  strain  up  affainst  any  other  strain  or 
race  in  the  world.  Select  untested  queens,  warranted 
purely  mated,  $1.00  each:  six.  15.00;  12, 19.00.  Breeding 
queens.  1  year  old,  with  honey  record,  15.00  and  $10.00. 

W.  M.  Parrish,  Lawrence.  Kan. 

W.  M.  Parrish.  Lawrence.  Kan. 

Dear  Sir:— The  queen  I  bought  of  you  in  1906  yielded 
this  year  twice  as  much  surplus  as  any  other  one  col- 
ony I  have.  Clarence  A.  Hall. 

Covert.  Kan.,  Sept  12, 1907.       (Mention  Gleaninirs.) 

Slmmins'  Pedigree  Italian  Queens 

Warranted  6  months.    See  back  of  Gleanings, 
May  15  issue.  Nothing  like  it  in  the  bee- world. 

Sam'l  Slmmins,  Queenland,  Heathfleld,  Sussex,  England 

Choice  -  Italian  -  Queens 

One  Untested  Queen.  60c;  Six  Untested  Queens,  13.00 

One  Tested  Queen.  85c:  Six  Tested  Queens.  |i.50. 

Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

John  Lelnlnger.       -        Ft.  Jennings,  Ohio 

Miller's  SUPERIOR  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

By  return  mail  after  Jane  1,  or  yoor  money  back  Northern  bred 
from  beet  red-clorer  worklnc  strains  in  U.  S.  No  better  hustlers; 
lentle,  and  winter  excellent.  Untested,  from  my  three  banded 
Sup*rUrBr»0d0r,  $1.00;  six.  $5.00;  12,  $9.00.  After  July  1,  7Sc; 
six,  $4.00;  12,  $7.50.  Special  prices  on  50  or  more.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.     Circular  free. 

ISAAC  F.  MILLER,  Reynoldsirille,  Pa. 

Swarthmore's  Pedigreed  6oldens 

Swarthmore  Apiaries,  Swarthmore,  Pa 
ITALIAN  QUEENS  pv  m^^Rn  Mau 

Red-clover  and  Ooldens,  60  cts.  each:  iniaranteed,  90 
cts.;  tested,  fl.l6.  See  list  Leaflet  "How  to  Introduce 
Queens,  "15c;  "Rapid  Increase,"  15c:  copy  of  both,  25c. 
E.  E.  MOTT.       .       GLENWOOD,       -       MICHIGAN 


Swarthnore's  Pedigreed  Boldens 

Swarthmore  Apiariet,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Queens  of 

Moore'sStrain  of  Italians 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-trathering,  hardiness,  gentleneds,  etc; 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Re- 
view, Flint,  Mich.,  says,  "As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen."  My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  Ions- 
tongued  three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race 
bred  in  my  apiaries) .  and  the  cells  are  built  in  stronc 
colonies  well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

Prices:  Untested  queens,  $1,00  each;  six,  15.00:  dot. 
19.00.  Select  untested.  $1.25  each;  six.  $6.00;  doz..  $11.00. 
Select  tested,  $2;  extra  select  tested.  93;  breeders,  flO. 

I  am  now  sendinjf  queens  by  return  mail. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
circular  free.    Address 
J.  P.  Moore,  queen-breeder,  Rt.l.MorganJKy. 

QUEENS 

of  the  Robey  strain  of  8-banded  Italians  during  IWO. 
Warranted  queens  the  remainder  of  the  season,  60  cts. 
each  in  any  quantity.  Satisfaction,  or  money  refund- 
ed. L  H  ROBEY.  Worthinoton.  W.  Va. 

CALIFORNIA    QUEENS 

Now  is  the  time  to  requeen  so  you  will  have  some  as- 
surance of  strontr  colonies  next  yettr.  Nice,  laree.  and 
prolific  daughters  of  the  best  queens  we  could  select 

out  of  the  1500  colonies  we  run  this  season 

OOLDENS  AND  LEATHER-COLORED  ITALIANS. 
Untested,  each.fl.OO;  six.  15.00;  dozen,  18.00 
Tested,  each,  .  1.50;  six,  8.00;  dozen.  15.00 
Prices  quoted  on  lots  of  50  or  more. 

MERCER  &  WURTH.      VENTURA,  CALIF. 

Restock  Now  I  The  oriffinal  HARDY  GOLDENS 
are  the  best  bees  on  earth  if  you  consider  all  points. 
A  great  favorite  in  the  North  —  yes,  in  fact  every- 
where. Beauty,  honey,  hardiness.  Order  in  Engliah. 
French,  German,  or  Spanish.  Price  (entire  season) 
$1.00;  tested.  $2.00.  Also  clover,  Caucasians,  and  Car- 
niolans.  CHAS.  OSCAR  FLUHARTT. 
New  MarttMvtUe.  W.  Vm. 

GOLDEN  -  ADEL  -  QUEENS 

Golden   lulian  and   Leather-colored   lulian.  Imported  Caralo- 
lan,  and  Caocatian  qoeent.    A  fall  line  of  bee-keepen* 
rapplies.    Send  for  price  litt.    Addren 
Chaa.  Monden«,  160  Newton  Av.  N..  MlnneapoUa.  1 
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300  Choice  QUEENS 

of  the  celebrated  Highland  Farm  Strain  of  hardy  Northern- 
bred  three-banded  Italians  ready  for  immediate  delivery  at 
,  following  prices:  Untested,  75c;  6,  $4.00;  12,  $8.00.  Tested, 
$1.00  each;  $10.00  per  dozen.  These  are  not  cheap  queens, 
but  the  best  that  the  queen-breeder's  skill  can  produce. 
There  is  none  better  at  any  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular. 

J.  E.  HAND,  BIRMINGHAM,   ERIE  COUNTY,  OHIO 


IJ^  U  I  5»«Af^it  again  onhandiHthhishuiioatttockof 
^^  ■■■•  ^«"  •^  •beet  and  QOWMlbi  the  tea»nol  1909. 
Pin*  wcH-bied  qoeeiu  aie  bit  tpecialtr;  and  In  all  the  queens 
■ailed  dorins  the  part  18  jean  there  it  not  a  ditpleated  cortomer 
that  1  kaov  of.  On  the  other  hand,  letten  of  praite  come  from 
ererf  toiifco.  Mr.  Wm.  Hnchee,  of  Waahlncton,  D.  C,  writes 
that  he  has  been  handlini  qoeent  for  the  part  twenty  fean,  and 
he  has  nertff  foond  anjr  that  equal  or  please  him  so  well  as  the 
two  dosEOB  be  boocht  of  me  lart  season.  I  can  and  do  mail 
qosens  e^err  month  In  the  Tear,  Callfomia  and  Caba  taking  over 
IM  in  the  part  month  of  December.  I  will  mail  qoeens  from 
DOW  oa  at  the  one  price  of  11.00  each  or  6  for  15.00.  Breeding 
qneeaa,  eacb,  $5.00.  Write  for  prices  on  qoantity  lots.  Address 
W.H.LAW8.  ----- 


IBIPROVE  your  STOCK 

by  iatrododng  some  of  oar  Famous  Long-tongoed 
Italian  Red-clorer  Honey-qoeens.  We  hare  been 
breeders  for  33  yean,  and  hare  developed  a  strain 
of  bees  that  some  seasons  prodoce  nearly  100  lbs. 
erf  sorplos  per  colony  from  red-clover  alone. 

Untested  qoeens  from  Jane  to  October,  75  cts. 
e«cb;   tested,  )1.35    each;   fine  breeders,  110.00 
cacb.    Satisfaction   guaranteed  in    every  respect. 
FRED  LEININGER  &  SON.      -      DELPHOS.  OHIO 

Doolittle  &  Clark 

are  now  sendinff  out  choice  ITALIAN  QUEENS 
at  the  following  prices:  Untested,  fl.OO  each; 
three,  12.50:  IMO-OO.  Tested,  12.00  each;  three. 
15.00;    12.  118.00.    Breeders,  12.50.  15.00.  flO.00. 

Borodino    -    Onondaga  Co.    -    New  York 


err  . 

YOUR 


QUEENS 

DIRECT  FROIM    ITALY 

MAY  to  SKPTKMBBR.— Tested,  $3.60;  Cbampioo  Layers, 
M.M.  Dead  qoeeiu  replaced  if  box  is  returned  unopened.  Dis- 
ooont  to  dealers  or  for  quantities.  Beandfol  unsolicited  testi- 
ir»*«'f      Honest   dealing.    For    further   particulars   write   to 

MALAN  BIIOTHCRS 
Qaeea  fcree<e*»,  LtfeenM.  Sen  Olev—el,  Italy 

Superior  QUEENS! 

Carefully  reared,  leather-colored  Italian  queens:  extra 
ffood  stock;  no  disease.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. One,  70c;  0,  $3.75;  12,  $8.50;  20  or  more,  60c  each, 
till  Nov.  1.  S.  F.  TREGO.  Swedona.  lUs. 

Westwood  Red-clover  Queens 

A  M«w  Yoric  coswmef  writes,  **  I  have  tried  qoeens  from 

a  sood  Bsany  breeders, but  yours  are  far  ahead  of  them  all. ** 

No^ai  and  tall  cotooles  a  nedalty.  Price  list  on  appllcatioo. 

HEIfBYSliAFFER.2860lfirrltofi  Ave..Sta.L.crnolnnatl.O 


QUEENS! 

And  nothing  but  Italians.    An  improved  su- 

gerior  strain  is  what  QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN- 
REEDER  raises.  Stock  is  Northern-bred 
and  hardy.  We  winter  our  five  yards  on 
summer  stands  with  practically  no  loss. 
Some  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  the 
West  started  wiBi  our  stock.  Free  circular 
and  testimonials. 


Prices  of  Queens  after  July  1 

1 

6 

12 

Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens    .    .    . 

Breeders 

Golden  five-band  breeders . 
Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen 
Three-comb  nucL.  no  queen 
Full  colonies  on  8  frames    . 

1    75 
1  00 

1  50 
300 
5  00 

2  25 
325 
500 

14  00 
500 
800 

15  00 

12  00 
18  00 
25  00 

17  00 
900 
15  00 

22  00 
32  00 

Breeder 


QUEENS  NOW  GO  BY  RETURN  MAIL 

Safe  arrival  and  pure  mating  guaranteed. 
We  employ  400  to  500  swarms.  Can  furnish 
bees  on  L.  or  Danz.  frames.  Add  price  of 
whatever  queen  is  wanted  to  nuclei  or  col- 
ony. No  order  too  large,  and  none  too 
smaU.    Over  twenty  years  a  queen-breeder. 

Addreoa  all  Orders  to 

Quirin  -  the  -  Queen 

Bellevue,  Ohio 

Golden  and  Red-clover 
Italian  Queens 

My  queens  are  larsre  and  prolific.  Their  workers  a  i  e 
hardy  and  nrood  honey-^ratherers.  Give  them  a  trial. 
Untested,  one,  $1.00;  six,  16.00.  Select  untested,  one. 
fl.25;  six.  $6.50.  Select  tested.  $2.00  each.  All  orders 
filled  in  rotation. 

No  nuclei  or  colonies  for  sale  this  season. 
WM.  A.  8HUFF,  4426  Osage  Ave..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f 


If  You  Need  a  Nice  Yellow  Italian  Queen 

at  once,  send  to  C.  J.  Fajen,  Blackburn. 
Mo.  Untested,  only  65c;  tested,  $1.25; 
3-fr.  nuclei  with  fine  queen,  $2.75;  full 
colonies  in  8-fr.  hive,  $6.50  with  queen. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Nottoee  will  be  Inserted  In  these  classlfled  columns 
at  SS  cents  per  line.  Advertlsemente  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  lees  tban  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
adTertisement  in  the  classified  columns  or  we  mill  not  . 
be  responsible  for  errors. 
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Wants  and  Exchanges 


Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale 


For  SALE.^Comb  honey  in  car  lots  or  less. 

J.  E.  Pryor.  Plateau  City,  Colorado* 

For  Sale.— New  alfalfa  honey,  best  quality,  new 
cans  and  cases.  l%c.    H.  E.  Crowther.  Panda,  Idaho. 

For  Sale.— Fine  quality  of  well-ripened  raspberry- 
milkweed  honey,  in  new  OO-lb.  cans  (2  in  box)  at  8  cts. 
f.  o.  b.  here.  P.  W.  Sowinski,  Btrllaire,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Extracted  honey,  clover,  basswood.  and 
buckwheat,  in  00-lb.  cans  and  225-lb.  kesrs;  and  comb 
honey  and  beeswax.    Prices  on  application. 

W.  L.  COGOSHALL.  Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Two  tons  of  clover  extracted  honey,  new 
crop;  also  over  a  ton  of  hearts'-ease  honey.  1906  crop. 
State  quantity  and  kind  wanted.and  make  me  an  offer. 
J.  H.  Wagner.  Beatrice.  Neb.    Box  306. 

For  Sale.— Clover  and  raspberry  honev  mixed  in 
new  eo-lb.  cans.  Well  ripened  and  of  fine  flavor. 
Sample,  10  cts.  Price  of  sample  may  be  deducted  from 
order.  James  McNeox.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Choice  clover  and  basswood  honey,  put 
up  in  kegs  holdinsr  156  lbs.,  at  7c  per  lb.  No  bee  dis- 
ease in  this  apiary.    Sample  10  cts. 

Frank  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

Honey  for  sale  by  members  of  the  Michigan  Bee- 
keepers Association.  For  free  annual  booklet  ffivinff 
names  and  addresses  of  members  address  the  Secreta- 
ry, E.  B.  Tyrrel,  230  Woodland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— New  crop  fancy  extracted  honey— thor- 
oughly ripened,  rich,  thick,  and  free  from  honey-dew. 
Those  who  use  only  strictly  fancy  iroods  should  write 
us.  Sample  10  cts.,  which  will  be  deducted  from  first 
order.         Albelt  O.  Hann,  Pittstown,  New  Jersey. 

For  Sale.— My  new  crop  white-clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey,  put  up  in  brand-new  eo-lb.  cans;  two 
cans  to  a  case,  at  9^  cts.  per  lb.  by  case  of  120  lbs.,  or 
10  cts.  per  lb.  for  sinsrle  60-lb.  can,  F.  O.  B.  Flint;  cash 
with  order. 

Leonard  S.  Origos,  711  Avon  St.,  Flint  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Raspberry  honey,  new  crop,  left  on  the 
hives  until  thorousrhly  ripened,  thick,  rich,  delicious, 
has  raspberry  flavor,  stored  in  bright,  new,  round. 
Jacketed  00-pound  tin  cans,  with  flat  cover  and  wire 
bail.  Ten  cents  a  pound— $8.00  for  a  can.  Sample  ten 
cents.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint.  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Our  crop  of  clover  comb  honey,  in  4x6 
plain  sections;  also  extracted  In  the  followlnfir  flavors: 
Clover,  raspberry,  willow  herb,  and  a  raspberry-bass- 
wood  blend.  A  little  clover  of  an  amber  color,  in  60-lb. 
cans,  at  9  cts.  Ask  for  special  price  in  lO-case  lots,  or 
more.  Sample  free.  We  are  spcialists;  you  get  the 
very  best  by  buying  of  us.  Have  been  a  reader  of 
Gleanings  since  July  15, 1876,  and  are  up  to  date  in  all 
modem  methods  of  honey  production.  No  honey-dew 
in  our  location  this  year. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND  &  Sons,  Remus,  Mich. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted 

Wanted.— Comb,   extracted   honey,  and   beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett.  199  South  Water  St..  Chicago.  111. 

Wanted.— Five  hundred  cases  fancy  white-clover 
New- York  State  comb  honey;  24  to  case. 

-  M.  H.  Tweed  &  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


I 


Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.  State  quantity  and  price.  Orel  L.  Hershiser. 
301  Huntington  Ave..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— To  correspond  with  parties  where  there 
is  a  good  crop  of  good  apples. 
F.  W.  DEAN.  New  Milford.  Pa. 

Print  your  cards,  ad'ii..and  labels:  complete  printing 
outfit  worth  $160  for  only  ISO.    Otb^ r  business. 

Dallas  Kirk.  Rockton.  Pa. 


Pianos 


For  Sale.— Genuine  bargains  in  high-grade  upright 
pianos.  Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways.  $S50 
up:  6  Webers  from  $260  up;  9  Krakauers  from  1260  up: 
7  Knabes  from  $260  up;  8  Chickerings  from  $250  up;  al- 
so ordinary  second-hand  Uprights  175.00  up;  also  10 
very  fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments. 
Lyon  &  Healy.  62  Adams  St.  Chica«ro.  IlL 

We  ship  everywhere  on  approval 


Poultry 


A.  L  Root's  Bee-goods,  Poultry-supplies.  Seeds,  etc 
Stapler's,  412-4U  Ferry  St,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  cockerels,  fl  and  12  each. 
Unt.  Italian  queens  by  return  mall.  60  cts.;  tested,  75 
cts.;  select  tested,  $1.    Fine  ext  honey.  8  cts.  per  lb. 
Geo.  J.  Friess.  Hudson.  Mich. 


For  Sale 


For  Sale.— Bee-supplies  at  factory  prices. 
D.  COOLEY,  Kendall.  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Fine  homer  pigeons,  good  squab  breed- 
ers: selected  stock;  bred  in  enclased  breeding-pens; 
per  pair,  ll.sa  JOHN  A.  THORNTON,  Ursa.  lU. 

For  Sale.— a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also 
Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.    Write  for  catalog 
and  particulars. 
The  Penn  Co.,  successors  to  W.  P.  Smith.  Penn.  Miss. 

Just  received.— Three  cars  of  honey  in  new  cans  and 
cases,  all  practically  as  good  as  new.  Empties  go  at  25 
to  30  cts.  per  case.  J.  A.  Buchanan  &  Sons. 

Holidays  Cove.  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— Several  hundred  empty  5-gallon  honey- 
cans  in  fairly  good  condition;  no  cases— shipped  loose. 
Fifty  for  $2.50,  f .  o.  b.  Pittsburgh. 

M.  H.  Tweed  &  Co..  1125  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted.— Man  and  wife,  good  reliable  working 
house-keeper;  man  to  care  for  horses,  and  generally 
useful.  Good  home  to  right  people.  Farm  in  Orange 
County.  New  York.  Box  633.  Bordentown.  N.  J. 


Situation  Wanted 


Wanted.— By  an  experienced  bee-keeper,  a  position 
in  Cuba  during  the  coming  season. 

B.  W.  Jackson,  Groton.  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Situation  by  a  young  man  of  good  health 
and  habits.  Almost  a  life  experience  with  bees.  Can 
furnish  references  if  desired.  Prefer  a  place  in  a  re- 
ligious home.  Will  Jensen,  Howardsville.  Va. 
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Real  Estate 


For  Sale.— One  80-acre  farm.  30  acres  cleared.  Good 
house,  bam.  and  well.  Near  school,  church,  and 
store.  Extra  good  bee  locality;  no  better  soil  in  Wis- 
consin.   For  particulars  write 

L.  Francisco.  R.  F.  D.  l.  Moon,  Wis. 


Bees  and  Queens 


For  Sale.— Red-clover  queens,  untested.  50c;  tested, 
$1.00.    Hybrids  30c    M.  C.  EXCELL.  Wellsville.  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Italian  queens:  untested.  50  cts.;  select, 
75  cts.;  tested.  11.00.      ROBT.  B.  Spicer.  Wharton.  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale.— Good  Italian  queens,  each,  75  cts.,  6  for 
$4.00;  12  for  19.00.  D.  J.  BLOCKER.  Pearl  City,  111. 

For  Sal£.— <}olden-all-over  queens,  and  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.       T.  L.  McMurray.  Silverton.  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— 85  colonies  of  bees  in  movable-frame 
hives;  sfood  condition.    A.  J.  CUTTS.  Barachlas.  Ala. 

Pound  Bees,  nuclei,  full  colonies,  from  Mechanic 
Falls  branch.    Prices  on  application. 

Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

For  Sale.— Northern-bred  red-clover  queens.  Un- 
test^  75  cents;  tested,  $1.00. 

E.  S.  Watson.  Madison,  Maine.    R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

FOR  Sale,— Hiffh-srrade  Italian  queens,  tested,  $1.00; 
two-frame  nucleus  with  queen.  $3.00. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Hookey,  4712  Oak  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Untested  red  clover  Italian  queens. 
Bred  from  Root's  stock;  60  cents  each.  Virgins.  40 
cents.  J.  F.  Archdekin,  St  Joseph,  Mo.    Rt.  7. 

Extra-fine  queens  of  the  red-clover  strain,  bred  by 
the  originator.  Fine  queens  for  breeders'  use.  a  spe- 
cialty. F.  J.  Wardell,  Uhrichsville.  Ohio. 

FON  Sale.— Fine  golden  Italian  quepns  by  return 
maiL  Untested.  SO  cts.;  tested.  $1.00;  select  tested. 
$1.25.  D.  T.  Gaster.  Randleman,  N.  C.    Ri.  2. 

For  Sale.— Hardy  Koldens  and  Adel  queens;  Italians; 
fine  honey-gatherers.  Virsrins,  40  cts.;  untested.  75  cts.; 
tested.  $1.50.     Edwa.  Reddout,  Baldwinsville.  N.  Y. 

5000  three-band  Italian  queens  ready  to  mail  March 
1.  Untested,  75  cts.;  tested.  $1.00;  breeders.  $5.00.  Ask 
for  prices  in  larsre  quantities.        W.  J.  LnrLEFiELD. 

Routes. Little  Rock.  Ark. 

FOR  Sale.— 1000  colonies  of  bees  with  fixtures;  run 
principally  for  extracted  honey. 

Dr.  Geo.  d.  Mitchell  &  Co.. 
340  Fourth  Street  Osrden,  Utah. 

For  Sale.— Three-banded  Italian  queens  by  return 
mail,  reared  from  the  best  red-clover  stock;  untested. 
one.  75  cts.;  six.  $4.00. 

Wm.  L  F.  Hofpa.  Temple.  Pa.    Rt.  1. 

Missouri-bred  Italian  queens  by  return  mail.  Select 
untested.  75  cts.;  tested.  $1.00;  br<;eders.  $3.00;  virgins. 
40  cts.;  dozen  lots  20  per  cent  discount 

L.  E.  Altwein.  St  Joseph.  Mo. 

For  Sale.— 175  swarms  of  bees  at  a  bargain  if  taken 
soon;  8  and  10  frame  2-6tory  hives  v^iih  Hoffman 
fmmes,  built  from  wired  foundation.  If  interested 
call  on  or  write.       W.  H.  Rails.  Orange.  California. 

FDR  Sale.— 75  col.  bees.  75  sets  ext  combs  in  hive 
bodies.  100  hives.  175  comb-supers.  1  new  Barnes  saw, 
I  new  4-fr.  extractor,  1  wax-press,  etc.  No  disease. 
WiU  take  $300.  M.  M.  Travis,  Marshfield.  Wis. 

For  Sale.— Moore's  strain  and  golden  Italian  queens, 
untested,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve.  $9.00.  Camiolan.  Ba- 
nat  and  Caucasian  queens,  select  $1.25;  six,  $6.00; 
twelve.  $ia00.  Tested,  any  kind.  $1.50;  six.  $8.00.  Choice 
breeders,  $3.0a    Circular  free. 

W.  H.  Rails,  Orange,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— Italian  queens.  hustlers;Iuntested.  65cts.; 
select.  $1.00;  tested.  $1.25. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon.  Waterioo.  N.  V. 

For  Sale.— My  entire  apiary.  32  colonies  of  It-  lian 
bees  in  10-fr.  hives.  80  lO-fr.  ex.  supers,  00  with  drawn 
combs.  89  comb-honey  supers  in  the  flat  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  things.  If  interested  answer  at  once; 
there  is  a  bargain  for  some  one;  all  are  used  but  two 
years.  M.  A.  JONES.  Atwater.  111. 

For  Sale  cheap.— 12  hives  of .  bees,  cross  between 
•golden  Italians  and  gray  Camlolans.  No  trouble 
whatever  from  swarming.  Produce  surplus  comb 
honey  every  year.  Never  had  any  disease.  Colonies 
all  strong.  Must  sell  at  once.  Apply  to 
E.  M.  Baker.  Farm  School.  Pa. 

For  Sale.— 60  colonies  leather-colored  Itailians  in 
ten-frame  hives,  which  have  given  me  a  revenue  of 
$10.00  per  colony  for  the  past  ten  years.  Fine  range  or 
5000  acres  alfalfa.  Will  give  use  of  my  bee- house  one 
season.  For  further  particulars  address 
A.  J.  Snowden.  Kearney.  Neb. 

One  thousand  queens,  and  225  lbs.  of  flne  honey 
from  one  colony.  Mr.  A.  B.  Jackaberry.  Cantril.  la., 
says  he  took  225  lbs  of  fine  comb  honey  from  one  col- 
ony with  one  of  our  queens  in  it  Our  bees  are  hon- 
ey-gatherers. We  have  many  such  good  records. 
During  August  we  will  give  you  a  special  chance  to 
stock  your  colonies  with  our  queens.  We  breed  and 
can  give  you  red-clover  and  golden  Caucasians,  one 
queen,  as  they  run.  65  cts.';  select  75  cts.;  tested.  $1.00. 
Four-frame  nuclei  with  good  queens.  $3.50;  full  colo- 
nies. $6.00.  Caucasian  queens.  $1.00;  tested.  $1.25.  We 
stand  by  all  our  goods.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery 
of  all  queens.  Special  prices  on  100  queens.  Send  in 
your  order  at  once.      G.  ROUTZAHN.  Biglerville.  Pa. 


Bee-keepers*  Directory 


For  Sale.— Bees,  queens,  and  honey.    Write  to 

A.  H.  Kanagy.  Kishacoquillas.  Pa. 

Bee-keepers'  Supply  Co..  Lincoln.  Neb.  We  buy  car 
lots  of  Root's  goods.    Save  freight    Write. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Auso  Apiary.  El  Toro.  Cal. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook.  70  Cortlandt  St.  New  York  City. 

For  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  circular  send  card 
to  T.  F.  BmoHAM.  Farwell.  Mich. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens.  See  my  other 
adv't  in  this  issue.  Wm.  A.  Shuff. 

4428  Osage  Ave..  Philadelphia. 

Italian  queens  from  direct  imported  mothers,  red- 
clover  strain.  $1.00.    Circular. 

A.  W.  Yates.  3  Chapman  St.  Hartford.  Conn. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty;  1009  price 
list  ready.    Safe  introducing  directions. 

E.  E.  Lawrence.  Doniphan.  Mo. 

For  your  address  on  a  postal  card  I  will  send  you  val- 
uable information  pertaining  to  queen  culture.  Write 
to-day.  J.  E.  Hand.  Birmingham.  Ohio. 

For  Sale.  —  High-grade   red-clover    and    Golden 

gueens.    Safe   arrival   and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 
ne,  75  cts.;  six,  $4.00;  dozen,  $7.50. 

Sires  Bros.  &  Co..  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Queens.— Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for  bus- 
iness. June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens.  60 cts.;  select. 
75  CIS.;  tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  will  exchange  a  few  queens  for  yellow 
sweet-clover  seed.  H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd.  Ky.    - 


Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens  ready  in 
April;  nuclei  and  colonies  about  May  1.  My  stock  is 
northern  bred,  and  hardy.  Five  yards  wintered  on 
summer  stands  without  a  single  loss  in  1808;  22  years  a 
breeder.    For  prices  see  large  ad.  in  this  issue. 

eder.  Be 
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Continued  from  page  519. 
done  this  thing.    The  first  one,  as  you  may 
remember,  was  in  Florida. 

INDUCING  A  HEN  TO  ACCEPT  NEWLY  HATCHED 

CHICKS  WHEN  SHE  HAS  BEEN  BROODY 

ONLY  A  FEW  DAYS. 

It  reminds  one  of  introducing  virgin 
Queens;  and,  by  the  way,  how  often  we  fmd 
that  our  work  with  domestic  animals  seems 
to  run  along  in  parallel  lines!  The  discovery 
amounts  to  this:  You  can  not  only  take  the 
e^  out  of  the  incubator  before  they  are 
hatched,  but  you  can  take  the  chickens  after 
they  are  hatched,  and  give  them  to  a  broody 
hen.*  Such  a  hen,  if  properly  cared  for, 
ought  to  be  laying  in  three  or.  four  weeks. 
My  particular  strain  of  White  Leghorns  down 
in  Florida  usually  commence  laying  before 
the  chicks  are  weaned. 


SORTING  Oi  T  THE    LAYING    HENS;  THAT  BEE- 
ESCAPE  FOR  CHICKENS. 

It  is  a  little  funny,  but  the  brother  who 
writes  the  following  letter  has  been  using 
almost  the  very  thing  I  illustrated  on  page 
483.  He  certainly  dia  not  copy  it  from  me, 
because  his  letter  is  dated  before  our  issue 
for  Aug.  1  came  out.    Here  is  his  letter: 

I  have  been  intending  to  use  the  plan  mentioned, 
for  the  next  breeding  season,  to  insure  fertility,  but 
had  not  trot  down  to  the  details.  In  the  last  day  or 
two  I  have  been  thinking  of  usinsr  it  for  another  pur- 
pose. About  this  time  of  year  the  hens  beffin  to  stop 
laying,  and,  of  course,  that  system  will  show  us  which 
are  the  drones,  so  that  we  <can  kill  or  market  those, 
and  keep  the  layers  as  lone  as  possible;  and  for  that 
reason  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  your  ideas  on 
the  subject 

With  reirard  to  the  "chicken-escape,"  I  have  been 
usin^  the  followinar  for  years:  Take  a  board,  width  ac- 
cordlnfiT  to  size  of  chickens  used  for.  I  never  had  oc- 
casion to  use  it  except  for  youns  birds.  Cut  out  an 
oval  hole  lanre  enough  to  let  fowls  throusrh,  and  hang 
in  it,  with  two  comipon  netting  staples,  a  piece  of  bent 
telephone  wire.  Cut  a  hole  in  your  fence  anywhere 
required,  foldinor  the  cut  part  up,  so  you  can  turn  it 
down  atrain  if  you  should  want  to,  and  lace  with  a  lit- 
Ue  wire;  then  nail  your  escape-board  to  the  bottom- 
board  of  your  fence.  It  has  always  worked  finely  for 
me,  and  such  material  is  always  to  be  had  for  almost 
nothing.  W.  J.  WmSTON. 

Kingston.  N.  Y..  July  26. 

Now  if  you  will  all  turn  to  my  picture  of 
the  chicken-escape  on  page  483,  Aug.  1,  }rou 
will  readily  understand  mat  his  invention 
consists  in  having  one  strong  wire  bent  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  U  instead  of  L.  Of 
course  it  must  be  square  at  the  comers.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  hens  from  springing 
the  wires  apart,  the  wire  will  have  to  be 
considerably  heavier  than  mine.  The  two 
wires  will  then  rise  up  together  without 
spreading  apart  except  as  the  spring  of  the 
wire  will  permit.  I  presume  the  nail-heads 
at  the  bottom,  to  catch  the  two  ends,  will 
work  all  right.  Of  course,  this  arrangement 
can  be  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes 
— first,  by  putting  your  choice  male  in  the 
yard  where  he  will  meet  all  hens  just  as 
soon  as  they  have  laid  an  egg.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  this  is  something  valuable — see  page 
92,  Feb.  1.    In  my  first  experiment,   after 

*  To-day,  Aug.  13, 1  have  safely  introduced  another 
lot  of  chicks  from  the  incubator  to  another  hen,  that 
simply  "  wanted  to  sit" 


fixing  my  yard  I  had  l3  chickens  from  14 
eggs.  Secondly,  if  you  wish  to  kill  or  sell 
some  of  your  old  hens  you  can  tell  exactly 
which  ones  are  not  laying.  I  would  put  in  a 
caution  here,  however;  and  this  is,  tnat  our 
best  layers  frequently  if  not  invariably  stop 
laying  Tor  awhile,  ana  then  commence  again. 
The  non-sitting  strains,  like  the  Leghorns, 
usually  do  this.  Some  of  you  may  ask, 
"What  about  the  Potter  system  and  the  Ho- 
gan  system?"  Well.  I  have  never  used 
either  one  very  much,  although  one  costs 
$1.00  and  the  other  $10.00— or  at  least  the 
owner  said  he  wanted  $10.00.  My  greatest 
objection  is  that  you  have  to  catch  Bie  hen 
to  tell  whether  she  is  laying  or  not;  and  you 
can  not  tell  the  story  even  then  as  you  can 
with  the  trap-nest.  This  arrangement  of 
ours  that  we  have  just  been  talkmg  about 
puts  all  the  laying  hens  in  a  yard  by  them- 
selves, and  you  do  not  have  to  lift  a  finger. 
It  may  be  that,  after  an  extended  use  of  this 
arrangement,  our  hens  will  **  catch  on  "  and 
go  through  the  trap,  even  if  they  do  not 
want  to  go  to  the  nest  to  lay.  Oi  course, 
when  moulting-time  comes  the  hens  that  are 
in  moult  will  not  go  into  the  laying-yard, 
even  if  they  are  among  the  best  layers.  You 
will  have  to  look  out  for  this.  Many  thanks, 
friend  W.,  for  your  kind  suggestion. 


Special  Notices 

By  Our  Business  Manager 


SECOND-HAND    CANS. 

We  have  on  hand  some  srood  second-hand  60-lb. 
cans,  two  in  a  case,  which  we  do  not  recommend  for 
the  best  grades  of  honey,  but  which  would  be  all  riirbt 
to  use  for  honey- dew  or  off  srrades.  Price  13.00  per  10 
cases.    We  have  less  than  100  cases. 


HONEY,  COMB  AND  EXTRACTED. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  offers  of  choice  hon- 
ey, both  comb  and  extracted.  If  comb,  ffive  descrip- 
tion—style of  section,  how  cased,  srade.  and  the  price 
asked.  If  extracted,  mall  a  sample;  state  quantity, 
how  packed,  and  the  price  asked.  We  prefer  only  the 
best  srrades.  

BEESWAX  MARKET. 

We  are  receiving  beeswax  for  next  season's  use.  and 
are  payinor  28  cents  cash,  30  in  trade,  for  average  wax 
delivered  here:  one  or  two  cents  extra  for  choioe  yel- 
low. Do  not  fail  to  mark  your  package  so  it  can  be 
identified  when  It  rea<  hes  us.  With  wax  coming  from 
numerous  shippers  all  at  the  same  time,  this  is  very 
important  

SPECIAL  GOODS. 
We  have  now  passed  our  rush  season,  and  are  in 
position  as  we  have  not  been  for  months  past  to  make 
up  any  special  goods  which  some  patrons  prefer  to 
use.  Let  us  know  what  your  requirements  are  in  this 
line,  and  we  will  try  to  accommodate  you  during  our 
slack  season  in  the  weeks  ahead. 


SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

There  may  be  those  among  our  readers  who  could 
plan  to  gather  a  quantity  of  sw^et-clover  seed.  We 
have  already  heard  from  several  such.  If  prepared  to 
furnish  any  quantity,  let  us  hear  from  you  and  we  will 
advise  you  how  much  we  can  pay  if  we  have  not  al- 
ready engaged  all  we  can  use. 

PREMIUM  JARS. 

If  you  want  the  best  jar  on  the  market  to-day  for 
canning  fruit  or  putting  up  honey  you  should  not  fail 
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toinvestiffate  the  Premium  Jar.  which  we  have  been 
advertisinfir  for  some  time.  It  has  so  many  points  of 
advantaire  over  ordinarv  Mason  jars,  or  even  the  best 
of  other  styles,  that  we  feel  sure,  after  a  careful  inves- 
tigation and  comparison,  you  will  decide  in  favor  of  the 
Premium.  We  have  the  Jars  on  band  in  three  sizes- 
pint,  quart,  and  half-gallon.  No  other  small  sizes  are 
made  as  yet  The  pint  size  holds  \%  pounds  of  honey: 
the  quart  3  pounds.  Price  in  reshipping-cases  of  one 
dozen.  80  cts.  per  dozen  for  pints;  11.00  lor  quarts;  and 
11.25  for  half-gallon;  less  10  per  cent  in  lots  of  12  dozen 
or  more.  Special  prices  quoted  to  dealers  on  applica- 
tion.   

IMPROVED   FACILITIES. 

We  are  planning  some  improvements  and  changes 
to  increase  our  facilities  to  take  better  care  of  our  trade 
in  the  years  to  come.  To  provide  still  further  against 
the  possibility  of  fire  we  are  spending  several  thou- 
sand dollars  in  bringing  our  automatic  sprinkler 
equipment  and  fire-fighting  apparatus  right  up  to  the 
latest  itandards.  We  are  moving  our  present  ware- 
boose  to  a  more  isolated  position,  and  will  build  one 
of  more  than  twice  the  capacity,  of  concrete,  as  nearly 
fire-proof  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  This  we  plan  to 
fill  with  goods  during  the  slack  season  so  as  to  be  pre- 
pared as  never  before  for  the  heavy  demand  for  goods 
daring  the  spring  months,  when  we  can  not  make 
them  as  fast  as  they  are  needed.  As  this  new  ware- 
hooae  will  not  be  ready  to  occupy  for  two  or  three 
months  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  dealers  who  are 
90  disposed  order  what  stock  they  can  take  care  of  in 
the  near  future. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root 


THE  SOLAR  WAX-EXTRACTOR  FOR  KEEPING  HONEY  FROM 
GRANULATING. 

After  the  communication  from  friend  Rood,  found  on 
p.  4M.  was  printed,  we  received  from  him  the  follow- 
ing: 

lam  flndlBff  ibat  my  van  heaten  for  honey  are  dolnfr  irood 
work.  !  bellere  that  they  are  golnir  to  do  away  with  (rranuia- 
Mod  Id  jara  altoir«ther.  If  «o.  It  will  mean  the  making  of 
■^■Dy  dollar-  and  the  aav  ntf  of  much  work  for  me. 

Bradentown,  Y  bu.  Aok.  6.  F^  B.  Kood. 


Convention  N'oii^f  8. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  at  Sioux  City.  la..  Sept. 
22, 21.  Car  fare  of  154  round  trip  for  2<«0  miles  each 
way.  Board  and  meals  cared  for  by  Sioux  City  Y.  M, 
C  A.  Lodgings  not  over  50  cts..  and  meals  from  10  cts. 
np  as  ordered.    Full   program   in   next   number  of 

GLEANINGS.  N.  E.  FRANCE. 

PlattevUle.  Wis..  July  27. 

CONNECTICUT  HONEY  EXHIBIT. 

The  fall  honey  exhibit  of  the  Connecticut  Bee-keep- 
ers* Ass'n  will  be  held  Sept  6—11,  Charter  Oak  Park. 
Hartford,  in  connection  with  the  State  Fair.  The  Fair 
Association  liberally  offers  to  double  each  premium. 
thereby  raising  the  premium  list  to  $400  on  but  17 
classes.  Write  the  Conn.  Fair  Ass'n  for  premium  list. 
Entries  close  Auff.  18.  Send  fee  (ll.OO)  to  A.  W.  Yates, 
chairman,  3  Chapman  St  Members  of  Conn.  Bee- 
keepers* Ass'n  only  may  compete.  Join  at  once.  Send 
dues  (50  cts.)  to  J  AS.  A.  SMITH.  Sec'y. 

Address  all  at  Hartford. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-keepers'  Association 
will  hoM  its  sixth  annual  convention.  Sept.  8  and  9.  in 
the  P.  0.  S.  of  A.  Hall,  near  the  court-house,  Lebanon. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  where  the 
rates  to  bee-keepers  will  be  $1.50  per  day  when  two 
persons  occupy  the  same  room. 

FIRST  SESSION,  SEPT.  8. 

1  PJL    Business.    President's  address. 

"  Alfalfa  as  a  Honey-producer."  by  C.  N.  Greene,  of 
Troy.  Pa. 

"  Bee-keeping  in  New  Mexico,"  by  O.  H.  Rea.  of  Rey- 
noldsviUe.  Pa.,  who  has  spent  the  summer  at  Mesilla 
Park. 

SECOND  SESSION.  7 :  SO  P.M. 

Address  of  welcome,  by  Dr.  Henry  Houck,  Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs,  of  Lebanon.  Pa. 


Response  by  the  President. 

"  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Lebanon  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  by  E.  L.  Brown,  of  Lebanon.  Secretary. 

"Apiculture  in  Juniata  County  and  Vicinity,"  by 
Professor  H.  C.  Klinger,  Superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Juniata  Co..  of  Liverpool,  Pa. 

"The  Distribution  of  Brood  Diseases  in  Pennsylva- 
nia." by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of  Apicul- 
ture. Washington,  D.  C. 

THIRD  SESSION.  9  A.M..  SEPT.  9. 

"Accomplishments  and  Aims  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bee-keepers'  Association."  by  F.  Hahman.  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

"  Qualities  to  be  Secured  in  Queen-breeding,"  by  P. 
O.  Snyder,  of  Secane,  Pa. 

"  Extracted  Honey."  by  Harold  Homor.  of  Jenkin- 
town.  Pa. 

"  Conditions  of  Honey  Production  in  Lebanon  and 
Lancaster  Counties."  by  H.  K.  Beard.  Manheim.  Pa. 

FOURTH   SESSION. 

At  apiary  of  Wayne  Schilling.  Lebanon.  Leave  the 
court-house  at  1  P.M..  taking  West  Lehman  St  car. 

Demonstrations  will  be  given  in  the  shook  method, 
by  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  and  Wayne  Schilling. 

Circumstances  favoring,  a  "queen-hunting  contest" 
will  be  held. 

Exhibits  of  bees,  apicultural  products,  and  supplies 
are  invited.    Bring  your  friends.    All  are  welcome. 


State  Fair  Premium  LUta. 


The  Oregon  State  Fair  will  take  place  at  Salem,  Sept. 
13  to  18.  Competition  open  to  the  world.  Premiums: 
Best  display  of  bees  in  an  observatory  hive,  not 

less  than  three  cages. $10   $5 

Best  display  of  apiarian  products  of  one  apiary.    6     3 

Best  display  of  apiarian  implements. 6     3 

Best  display  of  queen-nursery  and  queens 2     1 

Best  hive 2      I 

Best  24  lbs.  of  section  honey 3     2 

Best  3  gallons  of  extracted  honey 3     2 

Best  5  lbs.  of  beeswax 2     1 

F.  A.  WELCH,  Sec'y.  Salem. 

The  Tennessee  State  Fair  will  take  place  at  Nash- 
ville. Sept  22  to  "25.  All  products  in  the  apiarian  de- 
partment must  be  pure,  and  free  from  adulteration. 

At  the  time  of  making  entry,  exhibitors  must  file  a 
statement  with  the  superintendent  that  the  honey  and 
other  products  they  exhibit  were  produced  in  their 
own  apiary. 

All  exhibits,  except  lots  marked  with  a  *  must  be  the 

Sroduct  of  the  exhibitor, 
est  10  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  in  glass. .  .$7  15  13  $2.00 
Best  display  of  extracted  honey.  50  lbs. ..  15  10   5    2.00 
Best  case  of  comb  honey.  12  lbs.  or  more. 

quality  and  appearance  to  count 7    5    3    2.00 

Best  display  of  comb  honey,  50  lbs 15  10    5    2.00 

Best  5  lbs.  of  granulated  honey 5    2    1    1.00 

*  Display  of   labeled   samples,  showing 

honey  from  different  kinds  of  flowers.  7    5    3    2.00 

Best  half-gallon  of  honey  vinegar 3   2    1      .50 

Best  display  of  beeswax.  25  lbs.  or  more..  7    5    3    2.00 

Nucleus  of  dark  Italians  5    2    1      .50 

Nucleus  of  golden  Italians 5    2    1      .50 

Nucleus  of  Caucasians 5    2    1      .50 

Nucleus  of  Camiolans 5    2    1      .50 

Nucleus  of  any  other  race 5    2    1      .50 

Display  of  queens  in  cai^es 7    5    3   2.00 

•  Best  photograph  of  apiary 3    2    1      .50 

Largest  and  best  display  of   bees,  bee 

products,  implements,  etc..  exhibit  to 

be  made  by  individual  bee-keeper 25  15  10    5.00 

J.  M.  BUCHANAN.  Sup't  Franklin,  Tenn. 


Mr.  /?oof;— Well  do  I  recollect  the  time  you  were  of- 
fering a  smoker  to  any  bee-keeper  who  would  give  up 
smoking  or  using  tobacco.  I  have  tried  to  follow  the 
trend  and  teachings  of  Our  Homes  ever  since  it  was 
started,  and  it  is  our  earnest  prayer  each  day  that  the 
writer  of  it  may  be  spared  many  years  yet,  as  I  believe 
those  writings  2re  read  and  followed  by  more  people 
than  any  one  minister's  Bcrmons  from  any  pulpit.  I 
might  add  that  I  have  lived  forty  years  of  this  alloted 
life,  and  have,  as  yet  to  make  my  first  use  of  tobacco 
in  any  form.  This  I  attribute  to  my  good  mother,  for 
shetausht  me  this  in  early  childhood,  and  I  followed 
in  the  narrow  path,  led  by  such  teachings  as  Our 
Homes.  G.  W.  Bercaw. 

ElToro,  Cal..  July28. 
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It  Excels 

WHArS  IN  A  NAMCT 

That  depends  oo  whote  Dime  it  is.  It  depends  npon  what  the  nane  represents.  It  depends  opon 
the  qoalitr  of  the  Koods  the  name  represents.  It  is  NOT  the  name  that  makes  DADANT^S  FOUN- 
DATION so  well  known  and  well  liked,  bat  it  is  the  QlMNty  of  th«  Ooo^ft.  That's  what  backs 
op  the  name,  and  the  QUALITY  is  backed  by  thirty  years  of  snccessfnl  experience  in  foandatioo-makinf . 

EVERY  INCH  of  DADANT*S  POUN  DATION  is  equal  to  the  best  inch  we  can  make.  Do  not 
fail  to  insist  on  Dadant^s  make  when  yoo  order  yoor  foundation  Accept  no  substitute,  even  thoagh  the 
dealer  claims  his  fbondatioo  is  made  by  the  same  process. 

It  is  the  PURIFYING  PROCESS  that  counts.  Our  methol  of  purifyinf  has  been  onequaled  for 
yean.  This  method  leaves  every  essential  in  the  pore  beeswax,  and  our  foundation  does  not  have  the 
odor  of  wax  cleansed  with  acids. 

That  is  why  several  large  honey-producers  who  have  tested  our  foundation  side  by  side  with  other 
makes,  have  found  oun  to  be  the  best,  and  the  best  liked  by  the  bees. 

Beeswax 

Do  not  sell  your  beeswax  until  yoo  get  our  quotations.  We  have  received,  op  to  April  1,  over 
80,000  pounds  of  beeswax  for  our  1909  trade.  We  will  need  over  80,000  pounds  more  before  January 
1,1910.     Drop  us  a  card  and  let  our  prices. 

Agents  for  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Dadant  &  Sons,   Hamilton,  Illinois 
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FOR 

QUICK  DELIVERY 

and  LOW  FREIGHT  send  your 
orders  for  BEE-SUPPLIES  to  .  . 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  221-229  Institute  Place 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


We  are  now  fully  moved,  located,  and  well  stocked  with  a  FULL  LINE 
of  supplies.  We  have  the  best  shipping  facilities,  and  with  plenty  of  help 
we  promise  to  eet  ^oods  to  you  promptly.  There  are  only  two  reasons 
why  we  might  faU;  viz.,  the  neglect  of  some  transportation  company  to  give 
its  usual  good  service,  and  our  inability  to  turn  out  stock  fast  enough  to 
care  for  your  orders.  We  are  promised  a  large  carload  from  our  fii^tory 
every  TEN  days,  so  you  see  we  expect  to  take  good  care  of  your  orders. 
If  you  haven* t  our  new  catalog  let  us  send  you  one. 

Remember  our  new  location,  four  blocks  north  of  our  former  place. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

221-229  Instiliite  Place  R.  W.  Boydrn,  Resident  Manager.  Jeffrey  Buildiiiff 

Take  Blerator  to  Sixth  Floor.  Telephooe  1484  North. 
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OUR  QUEENS 

IVere  Never  Better  than  They  are  Now 


We  Have 


We  Guarantee  . 

You  Can't  Expect 

It  Doesn't  Pay  . 
Hequeen  Now   . 

The  First  Cost  . 
Quality     .    .    . 


Our  Prices    . 


Quantity  Orders 


Queens  of  every  grade  bred  in  our  yards  here, 
that  we  can  send  out  by  return  mail. 

Our  queens  to  be  equal  to  any  stock  bred,  and 

better  than  the  average. 
To  get  large  crops  of  honey  if  you  have  inferior 

stock  in  your  yards. 
To  leave  old  and  common  queens  in  the  hives. 

We  can  furnish  the  best  stock  at  this  season  of 
the  year  at  such  reasonable  prices  that  no  one 
need  hesitate  to  get  the  queens  he  needs. 

Is  really  a  secondary  consideration  now. 

Is  the  first  consideration,  and  we  know  you  can 
not  be  better  pleased  than  to  send  your  order 
to  us.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 


Untested  .  .  .  |1.00 
Select  untested  1.25 
Tested  .  .  .  2.00 
Extra  select  breeders 


Select  tested  .  .  $3.00 
Breeders  .  .  .  3.50 
Select  breeders .  7.50 
10.00 


Write  Us  Today 


We  take  special  care  of  orders  for  queens  in  lots 
of  fifty  or  more.  Give  plain  mailing  instruc- 
tions, telling  whether  you  want  them  all  one 
day  or  at  intervals  and  we  will  get  them  to  you 
just  when  you  want  them.  We  make  special 
prices  in  quantity  lots. 

And  get  some  of  the  best  queens  obtainable  at 
reasonable  rates,  and  be  sure  of  getting  a  large 
honey  crop.  Our  bees  will  gather  honey  if 
there  is  any  to  be  had. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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•pALCON  QUEENS 

WE  HAVE  in  charge  of  our  Queen  Department  Mr.  Leslie  Martin,  who 
has  had  wide  experience  in  the  queen  business,  having  been  the  queen- 
breeder  in  the  apiary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  several  seasons,  as  well  as  privately  conducting  the  Birdcroft 
Apiaries  in  Tennessee  since  that  time.  His  queens  have  become  famous,  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  we  offer  his  services  to  our  customers  in  the  management 
of  this  department. 

Our  "Falcon"  Queens  are  unexcelled  in  honey-gathering  qualities;  they 
winter  well,  and  are  gentle.  They  cap  their  sections  snow-white,  and  breed 
early  in  spring. 

Our  Mr.  Martin  is  particularly  an  authority  on  Caucasians,  as  he  bred  much 
of  the  stock  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  which  other 
breeders  are  using. 

Get  our  Improved  "Falcon  "  Queens,  and  increase  your  honey  yields. 

Price  Ust  of  "Falcon"  Queens 

Three-band  and  Golden  Italians,  Caucaalans,  and  Camlolans 

BEFORE  JULY  1  AFTER  JULY  1 

Untested One.  11.00;  six.  $6.50;  12.  $10.00.              One.  1.75;  six.  $4.25;  12.  18.00 

Select  Untested One.     1.25;  six.  6.75;  12.     12.75.             One.     1.00;  six,    5.50;  12.     10.00 

Tested.  $1.50  each  Select  Tested.  $2.00  each 

All  queens  are  reared  in  strong  vigorous  colonies,  and  mated  from  populous 
nuclei.  Instructions  for  introducing  are  to  be  found  on  reverse  side  of  the 
cage-cover.    Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Falcon  Square  Jars 

Honey  can  not  be  put  up  in  more  attractive  pack- 
ages for  exhibition  purposes  or  the  grocery  trade  than  in 
glass,  and  for  this  purpose  the  square  honey-jar  is  best 
and  most  convenient,  besides  economizing  space.    Prices: 

5-oz.  with  cork  stoppers {  gf  Pl^c'te  0^50 

8-oz.  with  spring  top {S^^SorsS 

1  IK  ,.,;*v,  crx^v,^  f«r>  /  ^-75  per  crate  of  100 

1-lb.  with  spring  top i  12.50  per  crate  of   50 

The  glass  top  with  spring  attachment  is  the  only 
absolutely  safe  method  of  bottling  honey,  as  corks  and 
screw-caps  will  leak.  Still,  we  furnish  the  1-lb.  and  the 
8-oz.  jars  with  corks,  for  those  who  desire  them,  at  75  cts. 
per  100  less  and  40  cts.  per  50  less  than  with  tlie  spring 
top.    We  do  not  sell  less  than  crate  lots. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Co- 

Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Honey  Markets 


The  prices  lilted  below  are  intended  to  represent,  at  nearly  at 
pottible,  the  averace  marlcet  itficet  at  which  honey  and  beetwaz 
are  telling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Un- 
lets otherwite  ttated,  thit  it  the  price  at  which  talet  are  being 
made  by  committion  merdiantt  or  by  piodocert  direct  to  the  retail 
merchant.  When  talet  are  made  by  committion  merchants,  the 
otoal  committion  (from  fire  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight 
will  be  deducted,  and  in  addition  there  it  often  a  charge  lor  ttor- 
age  by  the  committion  merchant.  When  talet  are  oude  by  the 
producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  committion  and  ttorage,  and  other 
charget,  are  eliminated.  Salet  oude  to  wholesale  bonsei  are  nsn- 
ally  about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

EASTERN  GRADING  RULES  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight  firm- 
ly attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by 
travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an 
occasional  one.  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped  of  propolis. 

A  NO.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eiirhth  part 
of  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  enure  surface  slifirntly 
soiled:  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of 
propolis. 

No.  1.-— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  to  the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even;  one- 
eii?hth  part  of  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
slisrhtly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  welfirh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full- 
weiifht  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  color,  usins  the  terms  white,  amber,  and 
dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  White."  "No.  I 
Dark,"  etc. 

new  comb-honey  grading-rules  adopted  by  the 
colorado  state  bee-keepers'  assocl^tion. 

NO.  I  WHITE.— Sections  to  be  well  filled  and  evenly 
capped  except  the  outside  row.  next  to  the  wood;  hon- 
ey white  or  slisrhtly  amber,  comb  and  cappincrs  white, 
and  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well 
cleaned;  cases  of  separatored  honey  to  averasre  21 
pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections,  no  section  in  this 
irrade  to  weiarh  less  than  13Vi  ounces. 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  averase  not  less 
than  22  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  23  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

No.  1  Light  Amber.— Sections  to  be  well  filled  and 
evenly  capped,  except  the  outside  row,  next  to  the 
wood;  honey  white  or  light  amber;  comb  and  cappings 
from  white  to  off  color,  but  not  dark;  comb  not  project- 
ing beyond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Cases  of  separatored  honey  to  average  21  pounds  net 
per  case  of  24  sections;  no  section  in  this  grade  to  weigh 
less  than  13^  ounces. 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  22  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  23  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

No.  2.— This  includes  all  white  honey,  and  amber 
honey  not  included  in  the  above  grades;  sections  to  be 
fairly  well  filled  and  capped,  no  more  than  25  uncapped 


cells,  exclusive  of  outside  row.  permitted  in  this  grade, 
wood  to  be  well  cleaned,  no  section  in  this  grade  to 
weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

Cases  of  separatored  honey  to  average  not  less  than 
19  pounds  net 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  20  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  21  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 


Boston.— We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey,  le  to  17; 
No.  1  white  comb  honey,  15  to  16;  fancy  white  ex- 
tracted, 8  to  9;  light  amber,  7  to  8;  amber,  6  to  7.  Bees- 
wax, 30.  Blake-Lee  Co. 

August  23. 

INDIANAPOUS.— There  is  a  good  demand  for  best 
grades  of  honey,  with  market  fairly  well  supplied. 
For  fancy  white  comb  honey  producers  are  beinff  paid 
16  cents;  for  No.  1  white,  14;  finest  extracted  in  5-gsl- 
lon  cans.  8.  No  demand  for  amber  or  off  grades. 
Producers  of  beeswax  are  receiving  28  to  30  cents. 

August  19.  Walter  S.  Podder. 


Cincinnati.— There  is  just  beginning  to  arrive  here 
at  Cincinnati  some  Western  honey,  which  finds  ready 
sale,  in  a  small  way.  at  16;  larger  quantities  at  14H. 
Extracted  table  honey  is  exceptionally  brisk,  prices 
ranging  from  8  to  9.  Amber  honey,  fair  demand.  Is 
selling  at  6  to  6%.  Beeswax  slow  at  133.00  per  100  lbs. 
This  is  our  selling  price,  not  what  we  pay. 

August  26.  C.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  Co. 


Albany.— We  are  pleased  to  note  indications  of  a 
better  honey  demand  than  last  season,  which  was 
most  discouraging.  Demand  was  poor,  and  quality  of 
honey  unsatisfactory.  We  have  some  demand  for 
new-crop  honey,  although  prices  are  not  established: 
seldom  have  to  sell.  Early  receipts  of  honey  less  than 
15  cts.  per  lb.,  any  season.  H.  A.  Wrioht. 

August  19. 


KANSAS  City.— Receipts  of  comb  honey  are  light  at 
present,  and  the  demand  good;  shipments  arriving  so 
far  are  fine,  and  selling  on  arrival.  We  quote  No.  1 
white  comb.  24-section  cases,  13.25;  No.  2  white  and 
amber,  24-section  cases,  13.00;  old  extracted,  white,  per 
lb..  7;  no  amber  extracted  in  stock.  Beeswax,  per  lb.. 
25  to  28.  C.  C.  CLEMONS  PRODUCE  CO. 

August  17. 

Philadelphu.— There  has  been  considerable  ac- 
tivity in  the  honey  market  in  the  last  ten  days.  The 
uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  honey-dew  in  the  local 
market  has  kept  dealers  guessing,  and  has  caused 
considerable  inquiry.  There  have  been  some  few 
sales,  but  it  is  a  little  early  for  deliveries  as  yet  We 
quote  fancy  comb  honey,  16  to  18  in  smaU  lots;  light- 
amber  comb  honey,  13  to  14;  fancy  water-white  ex- 
tracted honey  in  eo-lb.  cans,  7;  amber.  6H;  in  barrels. 
6.    Beeswax  is  firm  at  38.  Wm.  A.  Selser. 

August  25. 


SIMPLY    DELICIOUS! 

The  finest  car  of  Sage  Honey  that  ever  crossed  the  "  Rockies"  just 
arrived,  and  we  are  selling  it  like  "hot  cakes"  in  crates  of  two 
60-lb.  cans  at  9>^c  per  lb.    Samples  lOc. 
If  you  want  Honey  that's  truly  delicious  send  for  some  to-day. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


61  WALNUT  STREET 


Ths  Busy  Bss-msn 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


L 


We  mre  tlwmys  in  the 

market. 

If  yeu  have  any  to  sell,  mail 

small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

I  St. 


Bvd.  A 
CHICAGO.  WL. 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  tredct  and  kinds 

If  you  have  any  to  dispoie  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 

266-267  Greenwich  St..  82-84  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK 


CHA8.   ISRAEL    &   BROS. 

48e-490  Canal  St..  NEW  YORK 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Commission  Merchants  In 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  ete. 

Consifniments  Solicited.       Established  1875. 


HURT-CAIN  COMPANY  (Inc.),  HONEY 
BROKERS.  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 
We  never  buy  honey,  but  sell  for  ship- 
per's account.  Highest  prices  obtained. 
Consignments  of  choice  Comb  Honey  so- 
licited. 


HONEY!  HONEY!! 


If  you  are  in  want  of  extracted  or  comb  honey,  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  you,  as  we  have  several  cars  of 
California  honey  in  stock.  Write  to-day  for  prices  and 
samples.  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

If  you  have  any  honey  to  offer,  state  kind  it  is,  how 
it  is  put  up,  and  lowest  price  you  expect  for  same, 
delivered  Cincinnati.       ::  :: 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  CO 

2146-48  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Oliio 
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HARDY  BEES! 


Bees  of  the  Superior  Stock,  furnished  by  J.  P.  Moore, 
of  Kentvcky.  are  the  best  honey-vatherers  that  I  ever 
owned.  They  are  ffentle— smoke  is  seldom  necessary 
in  handling  them,  and  very  little  at  that.  Besides  this, 
they  are  very  hardy— seem  to  have  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary amount  of  vitality.  We  had  a  very  striking  exam- 
ple of  this  the  second  sprinsr  that  we  had  bees  in  North- 
ern Michisran.  About  half  of  our  bees  were  of  this 
strain,  and  the  other  half  of  several  different  strains. 
The  Moore  strain  of  bees  were  quiet  all  winter,  con- 
suming very  little  honey,  and  coming  out  in  the  sprinsr 
fully  as  strontr  as  they  went  in.  Then,  still  further, 
they  "stood  up"  durinir  the  tnriniir  weather  that  fol- 
lowed after  they  were  set  out  of  the  cellar.  When  col- 
onies of  other  strains  were  dwindlinfir  away  and  suc- 
cumbing to  the  cold,  these  bees  held  their  own;  and 
when  the  harvest  opened  up  the  last  of  June  they  cer- 
tainly were  far  ahead  of  all  the  other  bees  we  had  in 
the  North.    They  were  treated  the  same  the  previous 


fall,  kept  in  the  same  cellars,  protected  and  fed  the 
same  in  the  sprinir.  but  they  came  out  ahead.  It  was 
simply  in  the  breed  of  the  bees. 

We  brouirht  100  queens  of  Mr.  Moore  this  year  to  use 
in  making  increase.  It  was  not  that  we  did  not  have 
just  as  good  stock  in  our  own  yards,  but  we  could  buy 
them  cheaper  than  we  could  rear  them. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  queens  and  have  them  intro- 
duced and  all  ready  to  breed  from  next  spring.  I  can 
furnish  queens  of  this  strain  (they  will  be  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Moore)  at  11.00  each,  or  I  will  send  the  Review  for 
1909  and  1910  and  one  of  these  queens  fnr  only  $1.60. 
Mr.  Moore  has  700  nuclei,  and  will  fill  orders  by  return 
mail.  Send  me  $1.50.  and  I'll  at  once  forward  your 
order  to  Mr.  Moore,  send  you  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Review  for  this  year,  and  then  keep  on  sending  it  to 
you  to  the  end  of  next  year. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  MIoli. 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 


!••  PARK  PL. 


New  York  City 

furnishes  bees,  and  every  kind  of  material  bee-keepers 
use.   Tested  Italian  queens.  $1.2$.    Catalog  free. 


Apiaries: 


Gian  Covai  L.  i. 


GOLDEN      ADEL      QUEENS 

Win  many  friends.  Cecil  E.  Simon,  of  Blue  Lake. 
Ontario.  Canada,  says,  under  date  of  August  3d:  "The 
qneen  has  arrived  safe,  and  I  must  say  she  is  a  fine 
large  one.  I  showed  her  to  the  postmaster,  and  he 
had  sent  some  I  had  received  from  another  breeder. 
We  said.  "Why.  say!  slie  is  twice  as  big  as  those  last 
ones  you  received  through  here.'  If  she  proves  as 
Kood  as  she  looks  you  will  hear  from  me  again." 

Untested  queens 1|856$480    12|900 

Tested  queens 1  00  5  50  10  50 

Select  tested  queens  ....  1  50  8  00 

They  will  please  you.    Safe  arrival  and  pure  mating 
Kuaranteed.    Prompt  shipment. 

J.  R    MeOORKLI.  Wliia«««.  In^* 

Swarthmore's  Pedigreed  Goldens 

Swarthmore  Apiaries,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  for  Aagn«t  and  Sep- 
tember on  Tt&ltui  queens  and  t)eee.  Fine 
yellow  ^'olden.iuid  three-banded  qaeens 
by  return  mall.  Vlivlns.  SB  cts.;  aDt<^8t- 
ed,  65  etH  .  or  96.00  a  dosen;  teeted,  96  cts. ; 
and  If  tbe«e  queens  are  not  as  good  as 
any  queen  you  erer  had  for  11.80  or  tLOO, 
return  them  andgetyourmoney.  If  yon 
try  one  of  my  qaeens  yon  will  want 
more.  I  have  100  stands  of  Italian  bees. 
more  than  I  lan  attend  to,  with  teeted 
Italian  queens  In  Doyetall  hires,  which  1 
will  Hell  at  reduced  price  as  long  as  they 
\A»t  at  $1.75;  3  frame  nuclei,  with  queen, 
ti.lb.    Directions  go  with  queen. 

J.  L.  PAJIN.  ALMA.  MO. 


QUEENS   BY   RETURN  MAIL. 

Long-tongue  Italians  by  return  mail,  mated  to  golden 
Italian  drones.  Select  untested  queens.  11.00  each;  6. 
$6.00;  12.  $8.00:  20  or  more.  65  cents  each.  See  my  ad. 
in  August  15th  issue  of  Gleanings. 

W.  M.  Parrish,  Lawrence.  Kas. 
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PRACTICE. 
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ATENTS 


CHARLES  J.  WIIXI AMBON. 
Second  NatM  Bank  BIdg..    Warhinoton.  D.  C. 


Patent  PniotiM  In  Patent 
Offlo«  and  Courte. 


Patent  Counaal  of 
Tho  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


BANG!!! 

Take  b.  Hunting  Trqi  vnth 

ROOSEVELT 

Africa^ 


few 


10  Post  C^rd  Scenc^r  FREE 

Thea*  muikMt  Post  Cifd*  trt  jusl  ool  ao*  we  ■«  f«l  to  offer  Itiem  to  the 
publk.  E»«f|  c«d  » from  in  •ctuil  phomgnplifll  Ro<»e>eU  on  bis  rrm  hunt 
toTdw  fimitei  of  Africa,  He  a  hiving  freit  »iic««  md  h«s  ktU«I  fuie  »pfc 
imtm  ot  liom,  ekphanls.  ffcmo«ros.  Wppopoliwi*.  NUtlo.  etc     The* 
pknjm  wiU  be  pfkrk«  in  lutufr  yt»n.    The  whole  *0fM  is  w.tchinf  thti 
trip  of  Amenca-i  itr»t  EvPreskknt.    The«  Post  Cards  trt  eiceedinjly  inter. 
MiftB  to  fverjone.  both  young  and  old.      Every  readrr  M  this  pipft  iftotild 
ceruint,  «nd  .nd  Rel  th«  great  «t  of  Afrian  vie^  o*.  Pwt  t'^»'d.  for  *e  -fj'^r^'' 
the  full  set  of  10  canh  FREL     Nothing  small  or  cheap  about  them-they  r-  fine.    F«  PMl**' 
wdfrllrUplect^y  ol  Fan.  &  S.od.  we  ask  only  *'^'^*-'^:>:^^\'XtJ^J!L 
World i  Best  torn  JournaJ  and  we  want  jou  to  see  it     Farm  &  Stock  i»  the  handi^Mt  «mI 
treieJ  iS  ^t^mZ ihf  cort,  belt  fann  home.  We  oiler  these  f^e  Ro«r.l.  "fjsiuat  for 
JSS^STin  J«dmK  in  yo«r  name  for  a  cop>    »•  •^.^eautifay  '^"7'^  •'«'^;':;^,^'fj  «^ 

stiooi::rr;iw%rs5ii2r.^?rti:?oc":7^ 

U/>€  FARM  ^^  STOCK  COMPANY 

Bo>    G     ^**°*  Joteph,  MisKwri 
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ALEXANDER'S  WRITINGS 
on  PRACTICAL 
BEE  CULTURE 


$1.00       With  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR       $1 .00 


The  writings  of  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander,  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  GLEANINGS,  have  recently 
been  collected  in  book  form.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  con- 
tents will  show  the  scope  of  the  book. 


Table  off  Contents  off  the  Alexander  Book 

Alexander  Plan  for  Weak  Colonies. 
Bee-keeping  as  a  Business. 
Brood-rearinff  in  Spring. 
Comb  V.  Exmicted  Honey. 
Diseases  of  Bees. 
Disposing  of  the  Honev  Crop. 
Extractinfi;  Uncapped  Honey. 
Feeding  Back  Efxtracted    Honey. 
Foul  Brood,  European  and  American. 
Hive-covers. 

Hives,  etc.,  to  Adopt  if  Starting  Anew. 
Honey  per  Colony. 
Honey-production. 
Honey-tanks. 

Increase,  Making  v.  Buving  Colonies. 
Italians,  Yellow  v.  Leatner-colored. 
Locality,  What  Constitutes  a  Good  One. 
Nuclei  for  Rearing  Queens. 
Organizing  for  Better  Prices. 
Profits  in  Bee-keeping. 
Queens  and  Queen-rearing.  X        tm 

Queens  for  Early  Increase.  X  <fj[- Jj** 

Queens,  Several  in  One  Hive.  X        tt^JL', 

Queens  to  be  Reared  from  Best  ttook.  X  *>•••• 

Spring  Dwindling.  /     p^,  ,he  en- 

Spnng  Feedmg.  X       closed  rem  it- 

Spring  Management.  .  X       ancepftl  please 

Sugar,  Loafrior  Feeding.  /     ««"d  Gleanings  to 

Superseding  Old  Queens. 
Swarms,  New,  to  Dispose  of. 
Things  Not  to  Do. 
Transferring  Bees. 

Ventilation    of   Bee-cellars.  X       ^^nd  the  Alexander  book  to 

Wintering. 

Wintering  in  Cellar.  X  Name 


Address 
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Special  Prices 

Root's  Bee -supplies 


WE  ARE  overstocked  on  some  articles,  and  the  rush  of  business  being  practically 
over  with,  we  have  decided  to  make  s|>ecial  prices  on  the  following  list  of 
goods,  f.  o.  b.  San  Antonio.  When  ordering  supers  and  hives  you  should 
order  in  lots  of  5  and  10  or  multiples  thereof;  sections,  oOQor  multiples;  frames,  100 
or  multiples;  shipping-cases,  50  or  multiples.  These  are  first-class  goods  made  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  but  most  of  them  have  been  in  stock  all  the  season  and  longer. 
We  are  giving  designations  just  as  given  in  Root's  Catalog.  If  you  have  none  write 
us  for  one,  or  write  us  for  any  other  information. 

Frames 

9500  Shallow  Frames,  4>^-inch  end-bars  each    .  $1.25  per  100 

1900  Thick-top  Staple-spaced  Frames,  P  W,  each    .  1.95  per  100 

1500  Shallow  All-wood  Frs.  for  I  super,  >^-m.  top-bars,  PW,    1.25  per  100 
2400  Shallow  All-wood  Frames  for  I  super,  >^-in.  top-bars,      1.25  per  100 

Hives,  Covers,  and  Bottom-boards 

Covers  must  be  ordered  in  lots  of  50  or  multiples. 


40  Danz.  AE&-10  at  85c  each. 
500  AE  5-10  PWKD  at  $1.05  each. 
500  5-10  PWKD  at  60c  each 
250  G-10  at  26c  each. 


300  8-10  at  38c  each. 

300  A-10  at  18c  each. 

150  B-10  at  26c  each. 

100  A-8  at  17c  each. 

100  B-8  at  25c  each. 
The  above  prices  are  good  only  until  the  above  number  of  goods  are  sold,  and 
only  when  this  advertisement  is  mentioned.    Remittance   must  accompany  each 
order.    Order  quick  before  they  are  all  gone. 

Supers,  Packed  five  in  each  pacl^iage 

330  2P-10  at  33c  each.  175  2S-8  at  29c  each. 

305  4P-10  at  47c  each.  55  4S-8  at  42c  each. 

135  21-10  at  33c  each.  200  2P-8  at  29c  each. 

115  2S-10  at  33c  each.  80  J5-8  at  — c  each. 

Sections — B  grade,  plain,  padied  500  in  a  package 

13,000  4x5x1  H  at  12.85  per  1000  3500  at  3>^x5xl  }4  at  $2.85  per  1000 

We  also  wish  to  sell  4000  4x5x1  fi  No.  1  plain  sections  at  $3.85. 

Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 


500  12-inch,  4-row,  3  and  2  inch  glass 
350  10-inch,  4-row,  2-inch  glass 
200  12-inch,  2-row,  2-inch  glass 
200  16-inch,  2-row,  2-inch  glass    . 
250    8-inch,  3-row,  2-inch  glass 
350  6 V-inch,  3-row,  2  and  5  inch  glass 
550  7>i-inch,  4-row,  3-inch  glass   . 
250  7>^-inch,  3-row,  3-inch  glass 
300  9X-inch,  4-row,  3-inch  glass  . 
50  9X-inch,  3-row,  3-inch  glass 


at  $12.50  per  100 

at   11.50  per  100 

7.40  per  100 

8.25  per  100 

7.50  per  100 

7.50  per  100 

7.50  per  100 

7.50  per  IOq 

10.50  per  100 

10.00  per  100 


at 
at 
at 
at 
at 
at 
at 
at 


If  you  can  use  any  of  the  cases  in  the  foregoing,  list  with  prices  is  good  in  lots 
of  50  or  multiples  thereof,  as  they  are  put  in  packages  of  50. 

Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

1322  South  Flores  St.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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WITH   A   FULL  LINE  OF 

Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 


We  can  please  700  with  quick  shipments 
and  satisfactory  prices  and  service.  Our 
goods  are  the  ROOT  CO.'S  make,  hence 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  quality.  A 
card  will  bring  you  our  50-page  catalog  by 
return  mail.  Send  us  your  inquiries.  We 
are  able  to  supply  you  on  short  notice  Ital- 
ian bees,  queens,  and  one,  two,  and  three 
frame  nuclei. 

John  Nabai  A  Son 

Supply  Co.      Hlflh  Hill,  IMontg.  Co..  IMo. 


Mr.  Bee-Man: 


1«2 

FffendiiSts 


H.  H.  JEPSON 

Phoo«  Hayaiarket  14S9-1 


Yoa  can  nve  time, 
worr7«  and  money  by 
ordering  yoor  rappliet 
for  next  teaion  now. 


I  haw  a  tall  line  of  HiTce,  Sopert,  Secti<Mit,  Poondatlon— 
la  fKt«  every  thing  yoa  need  in  the  a^ary.  If  yoa  do  not 
have  a  catalog,  lend  for  one  to-day. 


S;«  Comb-honay  Combination 

I  have  112  colonies  all  in  Dana,  hive*  with  the  exception 
of  ten,  which  are  in  Danz.  divisible  hives,  and  these  will 
go  into  the  regular  Daaz.  body  in  the  spring.  The  regular 
Dans,  body,  with  the  right  management,  is  the  best  com- 
bination in  the  worid  for  comb  honey-  I  let  the  big-hive 
men  laogfa,  bot  when  we  go  to  market,  their  product  is  no 
conpcdtloa  to  mine.  The  dealers  say  to  them,  **If  yours  is 
at  good  aa  Hall's  bring  it  in  and  we  will  take  it."  And  it 
Is  all  in  the  form  and  management  of  the  HIVE. 

St.  Joceph,  Mich.,  Sept  26,  1908.  C.  L.  Hall. 

You  can  get  the  same  results  by  using  the 
Danzenbaker  hive.  Nothing  to  eqtial  it  for 
the  production  of  comb  honey.  The  booklet 
**  Facts  about  Bees  "  tells  all  about  this  hive. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Write  for  quotadons  on  the 

Danz.  hives  for  your  apiary. 

Ttee  A.  I.  Ro^  Company,  RNedlna.  Ohio,  U.  8.  A. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 


CULTURE 


Please  use  this  order  form  by  oheok- 
Ing  In  the  margin  the  items  wanted 

The  pamphlets  and   booklets  listed  below 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

D 
D 


My  First  Season's  Cxporlonoo  wHh 
tho  Honoy-boo.  By  the  <*  Specutor,**  of  the 
Outl-k,  of  New  York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  detail- 
ing the  experiences  of  this  well-known  writer. 
You  will  read  the  leailet  thtoogh  befoie  yoa  lay 
it  down.    Free. 

The  Boo-koopor  and  Frult-flrowor.  A 
15-page  booklet  giving  actnal  facts  regarding  the 
valoe  of  bees  to  fniit,  and  showing  how  bee- 
keeping nuy  be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fmit- 
grower.  Prait-giowers  are  realizing  as  never 
before  the  necessity  of  having  honey-bees  In 
close  proximity  to  their  bloasoming  fnrit.    Free. 

Boo-koopliHl  for  Sodontary  Folk.  A 
24-page  leaflet  reciting  the  actual  experience*  of 
an  amateur  bee-keeper,  showing  what  equipment 
is  best,  points  derived,  etc.    Free. 

Catalog  sf  Boo  -  koopors*  Suppllos. 
Our  complete  catalog  will  be  a&ailed  free  to  any 
address  on  request 

Transfforrino  Boos.  A  l4-page  booklet 
giving  instrucriiMis  and  illnstraring  appliances. 
No  need  to  keep  your  bees  in  old  out-of-date 
hives  when  they  can  easily  be  transferred  Into 
new  hives  and  earn  profits  Ux  you.    Price  10  cts. 

Bss  hunting.  Gives  Informarion  necessary 
tt>  enable  one  who  is  active  and  Intelligent  to 
engage  in  bee-bunting  with  success.  It  is  well 
gotten  up  and  worth  the  price,  which  Is  25  cents. 

Spring  Managomont  ot  Boos.  A  14- 
page  booklet  detailing  the  experiences  of  some 
successful  bee-keepers,  and  giving  instructions 
on  this  oftimes  perplexing  a&atter.    Price  10  cts. 

Habits  of  tho  Honoy-boo.  By  Dr.  B.  P. 
Philllpe.  A  s<Hnewhat  scientific  handling  of  the 
habits  and  anatomy  of  the  bee.    Price  10  cents. 

How  to  Koop  Boos.  A  book  of  228  pages, 
detailing  in  a  most  interesting  manner  the  ex- 
periences of  a  beginner  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
other  beginners.    Price  11.10  postpaid. 

The  A  B  C  of  Boo  CuHuro.  A  complete 
encyclopedia  on  bees,  of  nearly  540  pages,  fully 
illustrated.    11.50  postpaid;  half  leatiier,  12.00. 

Gleanings  in  Boo  CuHuro.  A  64page 
illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine,  the  leading 
exponent  of  bee  culture  in  this  country.  Ten 
cents  per  issue,  but  to  new  subscribers  we  will 
furnish  It  six  months  for  25  cents. 

This  sheet  may  be  used  as  an  order  sheet 
by  properly  checking  on  the  margin  your 
signature,  and   remittance,  if  required. 

The  A.  /.  Root  Co,,  Medina,  O.: 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked  above; 
I  inclose  S to  cover  the  cost 
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Better  Supplies 

More  Profits 


You  know  to  how  large  an  extent  the 
profits  of  bee  culture  depend  upon 
the  right  kind  of  supplies,  and  you 
know,  too,  that  just  as  important  as 
the  right  supplies  is  to  get  them 
when  you  want  them,  at  the  right 
price. 

In  every  way — ^location,  stock,  and 
low  prices — we  are  fitted  to  serve 
you  to  your  profit. 

We  Ship  on  Time 

and  you  get  the  goods  when  you 
want  them.  We  are  centrally  locat- 
ed, and  can  ship  direct  by  boat  and 
over  thirty  different  railroads.  Our 
stock  is  the  best,  and  we  sell  the 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 
What  more  can  you  want?  Write 
today  for  our  big  book  and  special 
prices  for  this  month. 

Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

1009-18  Lucaa  Ave.       St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ROOTS  6000S 

ARE  MONEY-SAVERS 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies,  bees, 
queens,  etc.,  and  can  supply  you  with 
any  thing  in  the  BEE  LINE.  Queens, 
any  quantity,  tested,  $1.00;  untested, 
75  cts.  each. 

REA  BEE  &  HONEY  CO. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  PENNA. 


DOLL 

SHIPPING 

CASES 

ARE  VERY   WELL  MADE 

Of  fine  white  basswood  with  one-piece  cover,  and 
bottom.  Can  furnish  with  either  comigated 
paper  or  "no-drip  sticks." 


DOLL  SHIPPING  CASES 

Are  made  for  any  number  or  size  of  sections 
with  either  2  or  3  inch  glass  front  WE  HAVE 
LARGE  STOCK  ON  HAND  which  means  prompt 
shipment,  and  our  priceaCare  lowest 


HONEY  PACKAGES  IN  TIN 

For  shipping  or  storing  extracted  honey  pre- 
vent leakaire.  and  taint  from  wood;  beinir  square 
they  are  extra  stronir.  and  economize  space, 
l-gallon  cans,  10  in  a  box. 
'    5-flralIon  cans.  1  or  2  in  a  box. 


SEND  won  1909  ISTIMATC 

MINNESOTA   BEE  SUPPLY   CO. 

1 23    Nlooll«t  Island. 
MIniiMpolls,  Minn. 


SUPPLIES . . . 

and  QUEENS 

Every  thing  needed  by  the  bee- 
keeper, and  purest  strain  of 
Italian  queens  and  bees.  Test- 
ed queens,  11.50;  untested,  75c. 


J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA  ALABAMA 


ATTPPN  fine,  Standard-Bred  OR  p*«    | 

UULLll   WARRANTED   ITALIAN  UO  tlo#  ^ 

When  taken  with  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  One  Year.      f 


During  September  (this  month)  we  offer,  to  a  ll«W  sub- 
scriber, the  American  Bee  Journal  a  year  and  one  Standard-Bred 
Untested  Italian  Queen— both  for  only  $1.00.  This  is  a  very  small 
price  for  the  old  American  Bee  Journal  a  whole  year  and  for 
such  a  valuable  Queen.  The  Journal  alone  is  75  cents— Sample 
Copy  FREE.  We  also  offer  a  Year's  Trial  Trip  to  a  New  Sub- 
scriber, for  50c.  Better  send  noza  for  both  Journal  and  Queen 
at  one  dollar.     Address, 


r 
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Headquarters  for 

NEW  YORK 
STATE 


Bee- 
Supplies 
of 
AU 
Kinds. 


THEY  ARE  HERE. 


TiM  BmI  and  Largasl  Stook  of  Roofs  Cooda 
Evor  In  Wootom  MIohigan. 

As  I  was  able  to  clear  up  my  stock 
closely  last  season,  every  thing  is  new. 
Danz.  and  all  Dovetailed  hives  with  the 
Ji  bottom-boards.  Shipping-cases  with 
the  corrugated  paper.  The  newest  design 
of  extractors.  In  fact,  every  thing  fresh 
from  the  factory,  and  of  latest  design. 

SEND  ME  A  LIST  OF  YOUR  WANTS 
AND  LET  ME  MAKE  YOU  FIGURES 

The  goods  are  here,  my  time  «  yours, 
and  I  want  to  serve  yo  . 

I  can  still  take  a  few  more  orders  for  my 
strain  of  bees  and  nuclei.  See  ad.  in 
back  numbers.  And  I  want  beeswax, 
for  which  I  will  pay  cash  or  3c  above 
cash  prices  in  exchange  for  goods. 
Send  for  my  1909  catalog  (48  pages),  free. 

GEORGE   E.  HILTON 

FREMONT,  MICH. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  NEW  SHIPPING-CASE   WITH    THE 

Sliding  Cover 

and 

Corrugated 

Paper 

Will    help    sell    your     honey     for    a 

HIGHER  price.    Both  the  grocer  and  the 

consumer  like    it.    It   is  a  dust-proof 

I  package,  yet  the  honey  is  easy  to  get  at. 

I   If  you  want  top-notch  prices,  try  it.  We 

'  sell  them  in  Michigan,  and  they're  Root 

Quality." 


We  will  be  at  the  State  Fair  at  Detroit,  Septem- 
ber 2-10,  and  at  Grand  Rapids  at  the  West  Michi- 
tfan  Fair  September  13-17  with  an  exhibit  of 
'Root  Quality"  sroods.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
meet  you  personally,  and  have  yon  look  over 
our  complete  exhibit.  Possibly  you  would  like 
to  talk  about  your  next  year's  needs. 


Does  your  subscription  to  Gleanings  expire 
soon?  We  are  the  special  representatives  of 
Gleanings  at  these  two  fairs,  and  will  be  fflad  to 
receive  your  subscription  there. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 

Opposite  Lake   Shore   Depot,  Lonslng,   Mioh. 


Western  Headquarters 

..  for  ;• 
ROOT'S  GOODS 

My  stock  of  goods  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  carried  in  the  West,  and  with  car- 
loads being  continually  added  I  am  in 
position  to  meet  every  want  of  the  bee- 
keeper with   promptness   and    satisfaction. 

We  Mil  ROOrS  GOODS  hero  at  Dos 
INolnos,  Iowa,  AT  ROOrS  FAC- 
TORY PRICES,  wholosalo  and  retail. 

Send  for  catalog  to-day,  or  send  us  a  list  of 
the  goods  you  need  and  we  will  name  you 
prices,   according    to   quantity,    by   letter. 

Address  JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 
666  and  667  W.  7th  St.    DES  MOINES  .IOWA 
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*H  Cood»  mf  wnfd  Qulok.  S»nd  to  PoMd»r.' 
E«tabllsh«d     1BB9 


The  Business  End  off  the  Bee 


I  Crank 


=£* 


This  is  a  favorite  expression  with  the  humorist, 
and  the  bee  certainly  has  a  business  end,  and  a  suc- 
cessful one,  too;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  constant 
search  of  the  humorist  for  something  with  a  point  to  it 
is  responsible  for  his  mistake  in  selecting  the  wrong 
end  of  the  bee  as  its  business  end. 

The  fact  that  bees  succeed  in  their  business, 
even  under  very  adverse  circumstances,  has  made 
many  bee-keepers  careless  regarding  small  details, 
which  if  attended  to  would  add  very  largely  to  the 
profits.  Why  not  give  the  bees  a  square  deal  since  it 
will  be  dollars  in  your  pockets  to  do  so? 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  been  scour- 
ing the  country  for  things  which  will  help  the  bee  in 
its  business  of  gathering  and  storing  honey.  In  my 
catalog  you  will  find  a  complete  list  of  those  which 
have  made  good.  Let  me  send  it  to  you  free  and  it 
may  remind  you  of  something  your  bees  have  asked 
for  and  you  have  neglected  to  provide. 


Root's 

Goods 

at 
Root's 

Prioos 


Pouder 
Sonrioo 


*= 


Right  at  this  time  the  *Touder  Quick  Service"  means  a  great  deal  to 
the  bee-man.  With  bee-line  steam  and  electric  roads  radiating  in  every  di- 
rection from  Indianapolis,  neither  your  order  nor  your  shipment  loses  any 
time  in  transit. 

Honev.  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  accumulating  the  largest  stock 
of  finest  quality  of  honey  that  I  have  ever  had  on  hand  at  one  time  before. 
Many  of  the  best  bee-keepers  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  having  sent  their 
honey  to  me.  I  find  that  many  bee-keepers  as  well  as  dealers  are  taking 
care  of  their  home  trade  by  getting  a  supply  here.  If  interested  write  for 
my  monthly  quotations  of  the  Indianapolis  honey  market.  It  is  free- 
Indiana  Slate  Fair.  If  you  come  to  the  fair  make  it  a  point  to  meet 
your  bee-keeping  friends  at  my  exhibit,  which  will  be  in  Horticultural  Hall 
as  usual.  Leave  your  wraps  and  lunch-baskets  in  our  care  and  have  it  un- 
derstood with  your  companions  that  if  you  become  separated  in  the  crowds 
you  will  immediately  meet  at  my  exhibit.  I  will  have  on  exhibition  a  com- 
plete Hne  of  Root  Bee  Supplies  and  some  of  the  finest  honey  and  beeswax 
that  you  have  ever  seen. 

Write  me  about  anything  pertaining  to  the  bee  industry  and  expect  an 
immediate  reply. 

Waiter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapoiis,  Indiana 

860  Maseaeiiusatts  Avanua 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


OETTINO  NEW  HONEY  ON  THE  MARKET  EARLY. 

Every  year,  for  some  reason,  there  seems 
to  be  an  unusual  dela>r  in  getting  new  comb 
honey,  or  extracted  either,  for  that  matter, 
on  the  market  just  when  there  is  a  clamoring 
demand  for  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  choice  new 
comb  honey  ready  to  put  in  shipping- cases: 
but  experience  in  the  past  shows  that  it  will 
be  a  month,  or  perhaps  two,  before  it  is  ready 
to  be  shipped.  As  it  is,  it  all  comes  on  the 
market  with  a  rush— the  inevitable  tendency 
of  which  is  to  depress  prices.  If  it  could  be 
shipped  out,  a  h'ttle  of  it  be^nning  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  continuing  mrough  Septem- 
ber and  along  till  October,  no  faster  than  the 
market  can  take  it,  prices  will  seek  and  hold 


a  good  level. 
Those 


[lose  who  know  they  have  some  choice 
honey  should  immediately  seek  out  the  buy- 
ers, state  quantity  and  quality,  and  secure 
bids.  

HONEY  SODA-WATER. 

Our  old  friend  Percy  Orton  suggests  a  new 
outlet  for  honey  of  a  strong  aromatic  flavor. 
He  writes: 

I  think  I  have  found  an  extra-good  market  for  fine- 
flavored  extracted  honey  of  the  light-colored  varieties 
—  namely:  At  soda-fountains  where  fruited  cream  is 
served,  use  in  its  place  a  large  spoonful  of  extracted 
honey  on  the  ice  cream.  I  am  selling  raspberry,  white- 
clover,  locust  and  basswood  blend,  at  $1.25  per  gallon 
can.  Write  this  up  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  try 
the  sale  yourselves.  Percy  Orton. 

Northampton.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  18. 

While  raspberry  and  clover  have  mild  fla- 
vors, basswood  is  strongly  aromatic,  and  in 
our  opinion  it  would  show  its  individuality 
on  cream  more  than  some  of  the  milder  hon- 
eys. It  occurs  to  us  in  this  connection  that 
some  of  these  strong-flavored  honeys  that 
are  a  little  too  strong  for  table  use  would  be 
just  the  thing  for  fruued  cream.  For  example, 
honey  from  hoarhound  is  so  bitter  and  strong 
that  no  one  can  eat  it;  but  a  little  of  it  in 
candy  is  very  delightful.  In  the  same  way 
it  would  seem  to  us  that  a  hoarhound-honey 
soda  would  take  well  with  the  general  pub- 
lic, especiaUy  in  the  winter  time,  for  those 
who  are  inclined  to  coui^hs  or  colds.  Per- 
haps buckwheat,  so  much  prized  in  the  east- 
em  parts  of  the  United  States,  would  make 
quite  a  run   at  the  fountain.    We  suggest 


that  bee-keepers  everywhere  try  usinjg  it. 
Get  the  proprietors  of  the  soda-fountain  to 
put  up  cards  advertising  honey  cream  sodas. 

ELECTRICITY  OR   A   LOW  BAROMETER   FAVOR- 
ABLE TO  THE  SECRETION  OF  NECTAR. 

On  page  441  of  this  issue  reference  is 
made  to  **  electrical  conditions  '*  just  preced- 
ing a  rainstorm,  that  are  thought  to  be  favor- 
able for  the  secretion  of  nectar.  Like  Mr.  " 
Holtermann  we  doubt  whether  electricity  has 
any  thine  to  do  with  the  matter.  Just  pre- 
ceding a  neavy  rainstorm  in  mid-summer  the 
atmosphere  is  heavy  and  mugjgy,  not  to  say 
uncomfortable  to  a  human  being.  While  it 
is  undeniable  that,  just  preceding  a  down- 
pour, nectar  seems  to  be  secreted  more  free- 
ly at  times,  we  would  attribute  that  condition 
to  the  atmosphere— a  condition  that  affects 
both  thermometer  and  barometer.  The 
electric  display  in  the  heavens  that  often  fol- 
lows or  accompanies  a  storm  is  probably  on- 
ly an  incident  to  a  low  barometer.  There 
may  be  a  low  barometer,  a  spurt  of  nectar, 
but  no  lightning  or  thunder. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  AT  SIOUX  CITY,  lA. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the 
next  convention  of  the  National  Bee-keepers* 
Association  will  be  held  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
Sept.  22  and  23.  The  meeting  at  Detroit  last 
year  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enthu- 
siastic ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  Associ- 
ation. While  this  is  an  off  year  for  bee-keep- 
ers, yet  we  hope  there  will  be  a  good  atten- 
dance. It  was  never  before  held  in  Iowa, 
and  the  bee-keepers  of  that  State  and  vicini- 
ty should  make  a  special  effort  to  go.  Edi- 
tor York,  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  writes 
that  he  expects  to  be  present,  and,  nothing 

Preventing,  Gleanings  will  be  represented 
y  one  or  more  of  its  editorial  force.    This 
will  mean,  probably,  E.  R.  and  H.  H.  Root. 

The  railroad  rates  will  be  \^  fare  for  the 
round  trip  for  200  miles  each  way.  Board 
and  lodging  will  be  furnished  by  the  Sioux 
City  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lodging  at  not  to  exceed  50 
cents,  and  meals  at  10  cents  up.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  given  in  our  next  issue.  In 
the  mean  time,  make  your  plans  to  go  if  pos- 
sible.   

HOT   OR   COLD   UNCAPPING-KNIVES;   STRAIGHT 
OR  OFFSET  BLADE. 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  seems  to  be  arous- 
ed over  the  question  of  honey-knives — the 
shape  of  the  blade,  whether  hot  or  cold,  or 
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whether  they  should  be  used  with  an  up  or 
down  stroke. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Byer,  on  page  530  of  this  issue, 
writing  on  the  question  of  hot  or  cold  knives, 
sums  up  the  matter  pretty  well  when  he  says 
that  no  set  rule  can  be  laid  down,  as  it  is  a 
matter  that  depends  on  the  honey.  He  is 
quite  right. 

In  all  the  discussion  that  has  been  going 
on,  it  begins  to  be  apparent  to  us  that  possi- 
bly a  knife  with  a  straight  handle,  that  has 
no  offset,  will,  after  all,l)e  more  convenient 
and  easier  on  the  wrist  than  one  of  the  kind 
now  generally  sold.  As  there  will  be  some 
uncapping  this  coming  fall,  we  suggest  that 
some  of  our  honey-producers  try  a  Knife  hav- 
ing a  blade  on  the  same  plane  as  its  handle. 
Get  a  blacksmith  to  straighten  out  the  offset 
in  one  of  your  knives,  and  then  try  it  along- 
side of  one  of  the  standard  type. 


SOILED,     DIRTY,     OR    GREASY    COMB     HONEY 

AVOIDABLE  AND  HOW;  COMMON 

CENTS  AND  COMMON  SENSE. 

Mr.  Wesley  Foster,  on  page  526  of  this 
issue,  draws  attention  to  something  that 
ought  to  receive  more  care  and  thought  on 
the  part  of  bee-keepers  than  has  heretofore 
been  given  it.  He  asks  the  question  whv 
two  bee-keepers  in  the  same  locality  will 
have  such  different  lots  of  honey — one  white 
and  the  sections  almost  unspotted,  while  the 
other  will  have  combs  that  are  yellow,  and 
varnished  over  with  propolis.  Then  he  goes 
on  to  suggest  a  remedy— keep  propolis,  as 
far  as  possible,  out  of  tne  hive  oy  frequent 
scraping,  and  the  scrapings  away  from  the 
reacn  of  flying  bees. 

According  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Whitney,  in  a  re- 
cent article,  watery  or  greasy  sections  are 
due  to  a  lack  of  proper  ventilation,  at  least 
in  some  cases. 

This  is  a  good  subject  for  investigation 
and  discussion,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  our  readers  who  have  any  thing 
to  offer  on  the  problem,  for  it  is  one  that  in- 
volves the  matter  of  cents  and  sense,  A  clean 
white  comb  honey  will  bring  anywhere  from 
two  to  four  cents  more  per  pound  than 
another  lot  of  comb  honey  of  the  same  flavor 
and  filling,  with  dirty,  soiled,  or  greasy  cap- 
pings.  What  we  want  to  learn  is  the  com- 
mon sense  that  will  get  the  other  cents. 


momentarily  a  flame  to  the  inside  of  the  hive 
as  an  additional  precaution.  But  tiiis  scorch- 
ing-out should  not  in  any  way  affect  the  util- 
ity of  the  hive,  for  the  inside  is  merely  brown- 
ed slightly.  Such  procedure  could  not  in- 
crease the  sale  of  hives  one  iota.  Bro.  Hur- 
ley knows  that 

For  that  reason  we  can  scarcely  believe 
that  he  meant  to  imply  that  we  would  be 
**  glad  "  to  have  hives  burned  up  or  condemn- 
edin  order  that  we  might  sell  new  hives  to 
the  poor  fellows  who  have  already  suffered 
from  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 

We  did  not  refer  to  the  matter  in  our  last 
issue,  because  we  could  not  think  that  he 
meant  what  his  words  implied;  nor  would 
we  have  made  any  reference  to  it  at  this 
time  except  tha  t  the  American  Bee  Journal 
seems  to  have  gotten  the  same  impression 
that  the  rest  of  us  did. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  say  that  the  editorial 
in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  so  stoutly  de- 
fending us  against  the  charge  of  selling  our 
opinion,  was  unsolicited,  and  came  as  a  com- 
plete surprise. 


NOT  GUILTY  AS  CHARGED. 

Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the 
A  merican  Bee  Journal  for  defending  us  against 
the  implied  charge  in  the  Canadian  Bee  Jour- 
nal that,  because  we  are  interested  in  the 
sale  of  supplies,  we  were  therefore  "glad" 
to  condemn  hives  infected  with  foul  brood, 
or  burning  them  altogether.  We  have  never 
advised  tne  complete  destruction  of  hives, 
bees,  combs,  and  all,  except  when  there  was 
only  one  colony  in  the  yard  involved.  If  the 
disease  reappeared  we  have  always  recom- 
mended treating  it  by  what  is  called  the  Mc- 
Evoy  plan— shaking  off  on  to  foundation, 
with  tnis  difference— we  advised  applying 


REVISED  HONEY-CROP  CONDmONS  FOR  1909. 

The  situation  since  our  last  issue,  pages 
488  and  508,  is  practically  the  same  as  already 
reported.  There  is  increasing  evidence  to 
show  that,  with  some  exceptions,  there  has 
been  a  fair  crop  in  the  alfalfa  regions,  taking 
in  most  of  the  irrigated  districts  where  alfal- 
fa is  grown.  In  California  the  condition  re- 
mains about  the  same.  There  has  been  from 
one-third  to  half  a  crop  of  sage  and  alfalfa. 

There  is  additional  evidence  to  show  that 
in  the  region  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Southern  Michigan  there  has  been  a  large 
amount  of  honey-dew  gathered;  but  Illinois 
seems  to  have  suffered  the  worst  of  any  State 
in  the  Union  from  a  failure  of  honey  of  all 
sorts.  What  little  the  bees  did  gather  was 
honey-dew. 

More  reports  continue  to  show  from  a  third 
to  half  a  crop  of  clear  white  honey  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania;  a  light  crop  in  Mary- 
land and  New  Jersey,  with  considerable  hon- 
ey-dew, and  a  light  crop  in  Kentucky.  There 
was  a  good  yield  in  Maine  and  in  several 
other  of  the  New  England  States,  although 
there  are  portions  in  Qie  extreme  Northeast 
where  there  is  a  failure. 

All  reports  seem  to  show  a  pretty  fair  yield 
of  honey  of  first  9uality  and  no  honey-dew 
in  Canada.  In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  re- 
ports are  very  conflicting,  varying  from  a 
total  failure  to  a  bumper  crop. 

Taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  it 
would  appear  that  the  extreme  northern  part 
of  the  country,  including  Canada,  suffered 
less  by  reason  of  honey-dew  than  tiiat  por- 
tion east  of  the  Mississippi  and  immediately 
north  of  the  Ohio  River. 

In  the  extreme  Northwest,  and  eastern 

Part  of  Oregon,  the  season,  according  to  the 
ortland  Seed  Co.,  is  above  the  average.    In 
the  State  of  Washington  reports  are  some- 
what conflicting. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  some  white- 
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clover  honey,  extracted,  was  held  over  from 
last  vear.  There  will  also  be  quite  a  quanti- 
ty of  this  year's  white  clover  and  basswood, 
but  returns  indicate  that  it  will  be  slow  in 
coming  in.  It  is  probable  that  prices  on  a 
strictly  pure  clover  honey,  both  extracted 
and  comb,  will  advance  some  over  quotations 
for  last  year.  While  there  has  been  a  light 
crop  of  clover  and  basswood,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  there  has  been  a  pretty 
good  yield  of  alfalfa  in  most  of  the  Western 
States.    This  will  have  a  tendencv  to  level 

f  trices  on  clover.    Mountain  sage  from  Cali- 
omia  will  also  be  somewhat  in  evidence  in 
the  Eastern  markets. 

The  prospects  for  New  York  buckwheat 
from  present  reports  are  somewhat  unfavor- 
able. Good  rams  and  hot  weather  which 
have  come  in  since  may  change  this. 

The  following  report  from  a  commission 
house  came  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  last 
issue,  and  we  use  it  here.  As  this  house 
has  been  gathering  data  from  the  West  and 
Southwest,  their  summary  will  be  read  with 
interest 

Mr.  Root—YoMT  favor  of  a  recent  date  is  received, 
asldnff  for  information  as  to  the  prospects,  receipts, 
conditions,  and  ranffe  of  prices  this  year  as  compared 
with  an  averaffe  year.  As  to  prospects,  we  have  re- 
ports from  twelve  States  as  follows:  Utah,  one  re- 
ports ffood,  one  poor;  Colorado,  ten  good,  one  poor; 
Idaho,  one  poor:  Kansas,  seven  good,  two  poor;  Ne- 
braska, one  good,  one  poor;  Iowa,  eiffht  good,  seven 
poor;  Missouri,  ten  crood,  three  poor;  Nevada,  one 
poor;  California,  two  good;  Mississippi,  two  good; 
Pennsylvania,  one  good;  New  Mexico,  one  good;  also 
haye  quite  a  number  reporting  "too  early  to  estimate." 
or  "season  backward  on  account  of  rain  and  cool 
weather." 

Our  receipts  up  to  this  time  have  been  better  than 
last  year;  have  bad  no  trouble  in  selling  upon  arrival; 
in  fact  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply,  but  we  do 
not  reaUy  look  for  tis  heavy  receipts  this  year  as  last 

It  is  a  little  early  as  yet  to  predict  prices.    We  are 

Stting  13.25  for  No.  1  white  comb  in  24-section  cases; 
00  for  No.  2  white  and  light  amber.  There  is  no  new 
extracted  on  the  market  as  yet  but  a  fair  supply  of 
last  year's  crop  is  selling  at  6H  for  amber,  and  7  for 
the  white.  We  really  look  for  prices  to  settle  down  to 
about  13.00  for  No.  1  white  comb  and  12.75  for  No.  2  and 
light  amber.  We  hope  and  really  believe  that  we  will 
not  have  a  repetition  of  last  years  prices. 

We  should  like  to  express  our  opinion  right  here  in 
regard  to  grades,  especially  for  our  market  We  do 
not  believe  it  pays  the  producer  to  make  two  grades  of 
his  fancy  and  No.  1  comb,  as  it  is  very  seldom  that  a 
retailer  will  pay  any  more  for  fancy  than  he  will  for 
No.  1,  for  the  reason  that  he  can  get  Just  tis  much  for  a 
section  of  No.  1  as  he  can  for  a  section  of  fancy  in 
retailing  it  We  advocate  a  No.  1  and  a  No.  2  grade 
for  white  honey  and  the  same  for  amber. 

As  to  conditions  and  quality,  we  will  say  that  so  far 
the  quality  has  been  good,  we  are  not  troubled  here 
with  black  honey-dew,  but  are  troubled  considerably 
with  poor  grading.  Some  producers  think  it  a  good 
way  to  work  off  their  off-colored  and  light-weight  sec- 
tions by  putting  them  in  cases  faced  up  with  No.  1, 
but  they  usuaUy  find  out  that  this  does  not  pay. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.        C.  C.  Clemons  PRODUCE  Co. 


HIGH-WHEELED  AUTOS  FOR  OUT-APIARY  USE. 

Mr.  Byron  Walker,  in  his  article,  this  is- 
sue, page  533,  incidentally  refers  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  using  with  some  satisfaction  a  high- 
wheeled  Holsman  automobile  for  his  outyard 
woric.  We  wonder  if  there  are  not  some 
others  of  our  readers  who  have  tested  this 
or  some  other  tjrpe  of  machine.  If  there  are, 
we  hope  they  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
expenence.  While  some  of  these  reports 
may  seem  like  free  advertising  for^some  of 


the  machines,  Gleanings  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  facts  brought  out  for  the  benefit  of  its 
patrons  who  oesire  some  cheap,  quick,  and 
reliable  method  to  get  to  outyaras. 

We  may  say  incidentally  that  high-wheel- 
ed automobiles,  with  solid  rubber  tires,  are 
fast  coming  to  be  an  assured  success.  They 
will  go  over  muddy  roads  without  skidding, 
in  a  way  that  some  of  the  high-priced  pneu- 
matic-tired machines  can  not.  In  a  limited 
way  we  have  tested  the  two  types  of  ma- 
chines, and  have  become  convinced  that, 
for  bee-yard  work,  the  buggy  type  of  auto- 
mobiles with  its  solid  rubber  tires  and  high 
wheels  has  almost  reached,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready done  so,  a  stage  where  the  bee-keeper 
can  adopt  it  to  advantage. 

Where  there  are  several  apiaries  from  20 
to  25  miles  away,  it  is  important  to  have  some 
quick  means  for  reaching  these  yards  in  any 
kind  of  weather  and  over  any  kind  of  roads. 
We  are  using  the  pneumatic- tired  machine; 
but  when  the  roads  are  bad  and  slippery  we 
have  to  wait  till  they  cby  up.  In  tne  mean 
time  work  at  the  yards  is  neglected. 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  high-wheeled 
autos  have  not  yet  reached  the  state  of  per- 
fection that  has  characterized  the  lower- 
wheeled  machines  with  pneumatic  tires. 
The  engines  of  the  buggy  type  are  cheaper 
in  consfruction,  in  most  cases  air-cooled,  run 
at  a  comparatively  high  speed,  and  are  more 
or  less  noisy.  In  countay  districts,  where 
horses  have  not  become  accustomed  to  them, 
a  high-wheeled,  high-speed,  air-cooled  en- 
gine mounted  in  one  of  these  horseless  ve- 
hicles, is  likely  to  put  the  horse-drawn  affair 
out  of  business,  from  the  fact  that  the  horse 
itself  may  have  a  regular  ** conniption  fit.'* 
The  motors  of  the  pneumatic-tired  outfits,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  of  a  higher  grade,  usual- 
ly water-cooled,  slower  m  speed,  and,  in 
some  of  the  best  makes  of  machines,  com- 
paratively noiseless.  So  far  for  our  own  use 
we  have  continued  to  use  the  pneumatics, 

Erincipally  because  they  are  more  reliable, 
etter  made,  and  are  comparatively  quiet 
while  on  the  road.  In  our  own  locality,  for 
example,  we  can  pass  almost  any  sort  of 
horse-drawn  vehicle  with  little  or  no  danger 
of  scaring  horses. 

We  consider  this  question  of  the  rapid 
means  of  reaching  outyards  a  vital  one.  We 
believe  the  day  is  almost  at  hand  when  the 
horseless  carriage  will  be  the  cheapest  means 
of  reaching  these  yards.  The  ordinary  cost 
for  gasoline  and  oil  will  not  exceed  a  cent  a 
mile  as  a  rule.  The  ordinary  horse,  if  he  be 
maintained  the  year  round^  can  not  draw  a 
vehicle  to  a  yard  short  of  five  cents  a  mile, 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  he 
has  to  be  fed  oats  and  hay  for  over  six  months 
in  the  year  when  he  is  not  in  use.  The  gas- 
oline horse,  to  carry  out  the  figure,  eats  only 
when  he  is  in  use,  and,  moreover,  does  not 
require  attention  three  times  a  day  when  he 
is  idle  in  the  bam  or  garage;  and,  what  is 
more,  when  he  is  driven  he  can  be  steered 
among  the  hives  without  any  danger  of  spill- 
inpr  the  whole  load  because  of  a  stray  sting 
or  two. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


I'M  HAPPY.  Just  been  down  to  the  apiary, 
middle  of  the  day,  Aug.  18,  and  bees  seem 
working  hard — ^first  time  since  the  long,  lonpr 
dearth.  Oh,  but  it  has  a  beautiful  sound!  I 
may  yet  have  fall  flow  enough  to  save  feed- 
ing for  winter.    Won't  that  be  fine? 

Been  having  the  fight  of  my  life  with 
black  brood,  and  Fm  on  top.  Whoop-de- 
dooden-doo!  [The  sympathies  of  all  of  our 
readers  will  go  out  to  Dr.  Miller  in  his  fight 
against  black  brood.  We  also  hope  he  will 
get  a  fall  crop,  because  that  will  nelp  him 
materially  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 
—Ed.] 

Allen  Latham  has  sent  me  foundation- 
splints  of  common  chair-seat  cane,  and  a  very 
slight  trial  makes  me  think  it  possible  they 
may  be  an  improvement.  Their  hardness  is 
in  their  favor.  He  says,  "They  leave  no 
ridges  at  all  in  the  comb,  and  the  queen  lays 
in  cells  over  them  more  readily  than  in  cells 
over  the  wood  splints."  But  in  this  locality 
the  splints  are  no  hindrance  to  laying. 

I  DOM*T  KNOW  the  answer  to  W.  M.  Whit- 
ney's question,  p.  514,  and  can  not  verify  his 
statement  about  greasy-looking  brood-combs: 
first,  because  I  haven't  a  brood-chamber 
that  hasn't  been  disturbed;  and,  second,  be- 
cause I  haven't  had  a  honey-flow.  He  is 
?|uite  right,  that  watery  combs  are  different 
rom  travel-stain  and  glue,  and  has  some 
ground  for  accusing  Editor  Root  of  unfairness 
in  arraigning  the  Funics  as  gluers  when  wa- 
tery sections  were  under  discussion.  But 
Editor  Root's  sin  was  one  of  omission 
rather  than  commission.  That  is,  he  failed 
to  emphasize  as  much  as  he  should  the  fact 
that  Funics  are  the  worst  ever  at  making 
watery  sections  as  well  as  being  the  worst 
gluers. 

It  does  seem  that  bees  that  fill  up  close  to 
the  cappings  ought  to  store  more  than  those 
that  fill  their  ceUs  partly  with  wind;  and  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  my  biggest  yields  have 
come  from  bees  that  capped  white. 

The  dry  wave  may  be  somewhat  fairly 
measured  by  the  falling-off  of  Uncle  Sam's 
revenue  from  the  liauor  business  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  July  30  last,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  It  was  $7,641,978. 
Yet  they  say,  "Prohibition  doesn't  prohibit." 
[Brewers  and  distillers  generally  are  loud  in 
their  statement  that  *' prohibition  does  not 
prohibit."  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  get 
statistics  (or  so-called  statistics)  that  are  ei- 
ther garbled  from  actual  reports  or  manu- 
factured to  fit  the  statements  they  are  trying 
to  prove.  But  the  significant  fact  is,  if  pro- 
hibition does  not  prohibit,  why  do  they  use 
their  millions  to  fight  it?  Why  do  they  try 
to  get  bankers  and  others  who  hold  brewery 
stock  to  oppose  local  option  and  prohibition 
whenever  such  measures  come  up  for  con- 
sideration in   our    State    legislatures?     As 


sure  as  fate,  if  brewers  sold  more  beer  in  dry 
territory,  as  they  claim,  you  would  find  those 
fellows  working  every  time  on  the  side  of 
the  drys.  Oh,  no!  they  know  their  business 
too  well.  They  work  for  open  saloons  and 
a  wide-open  town  every  time.  0  consistency! 
thou  art  a  jewel.— Ed.j 

**The  greater  energy  of  a  natural  swarm 
has  been  admitted  by  practically  all  authori- 
ties and  writers,"  p.  496.  Guess  that's  true; 
but  I'm  looking  for  the  fallacy  to  be  explod- 
ed some  day.  R.  C.  Aikin  has  already  ex- 
pressed §ome  doubts.  Whatever  spurt  a 
natural  swarm  may  make  for  a  short  time,  in 
the  long  run  it  loses.  With  me  swarming 
always  means  cutting  down  the  yield,  and 
my  bumper  crops  come  from  colonies  that 
have  little  or  no  thought  of  swarming.  [Un- 
derstand, we  do  not  claim  that  bees  ran  not 
be  artificially  put  into  the  condition  of  a  nat- 
ural swarm  after  it  has  been  hived.  We  do 
not  know;  but  we  do  know  that  a  natural 
swarm  is  much  more  active,  both  in  the  fields 
and  in  the  hive  than  an  ordinary  colony  left 
to  itself.  On  this  point  we  can  not  think 
that  Langstroth  or  any  other  authority  has 
made  a  mistake.  But  you  have  presented 
quite  another  angle  to  uie  proposition.  We 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  that  a  colony 
of  bees  that  never  thinks  of  swarming,  and 
that  has  been  bred  up  to  a  state  of  extra  en- 
ergy, will  gather  as  much  or  more  honey 
than  a  colony,  and  its  swarm  that  loafs  sev- 
eral days,  swarms,  and  then  gets  down, to 
business. — Ed.] 

Careless  gossip  does  a  lot  of  harm. 
There's  Editor  Root— looks  like  a  right  nice 
sort,  and  yet  on  page  488  he  says  what  will 
be  understood  to  mean  that  bees  that  have 
once  engaged  in  robbing  "are  of  no  further 
use  to  their  owner. "  A  base  libel  on  the  bees. 
[Here  is  a  Question  that  admits  of  honest 
difference  of  opinion.  While  we  admit  that 
bees  that  have  engaged  in  a  case  of  wholesale 
robbing  can  gather  honey  afterward  from 
the  fields  in  an  honest  way,  yet  those  same 
chaps  are  ever  on  the  alert;  and  if  any  honey 
is  scattered,  or  if  any  neighbors  are  canning 
fruit,  they  will  do  more  than  enough  damage, 
twice  over,  to  compensate  for  the  little  gw>d 
they  do  after  they  went  to  the  bad.  In 
a  queen-rearing  yard  especially,  the  sooner 
such  bees  are  dead,  the  oetter. 

We  have  proved  it  now  to  our  own  satis- 
faction that  most  of  the  robbing,  if  it  has  not 
continued  too  long,  comes  from  one  or  two 
colonies  or  at  most  a  very  few.  While  it  is 
true  that  a  whole  yard  might  be  involved, 
yet  as  a  rule  robbers  come  from  comparative- 
ly few  hives  in  the  whole  apiary— usually 
not  more  than  one  or  two  in  a  hundred.  If 
robbing  were  not  contagious  the  case  would 
not  be  so  bad;  but  a  colony  in  a  bee-yard  that 
is  inclined  to  rob  whenever  it  gets  a  chance 
should  be  put  out  of  the  way.  We  would 
not  destroy  the  young  bees  that  have  not 
learned  robbing  of  course,  but  put,  out  rob- 
ber-traps and  catch  and  kill  i\^e  old  hardened 
sinners.  No,  sir,  doctor;  we  will  not  retract 
the  so-called  libel.— Ed.] 
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NOTES  FROM  CANADA 

By  R.  F.  Holtermann. 


QUAUTY  OF  CANADIAN  HONEY. 

This  season  bee-keepers  can  rejoice  in  a 
very  fine  quality  of  honey  which  will  increase 
very  much  the  demand  for  the  article.  But- 
ter IS  now  worth  an  exceptionally  high  price, 
and  the  present  outlook  is  very  promismg. 

CAPPING  HONEY. 

Ehner  Hutchinson  in  the  Bee-keepers'  Re- 
view for  July,  among  other  practical  hints, 
mentions  the  honey  Tost  in  the  cappings  after 
draining  them  as  much  as  possioie.  I,  too, 
wrestled  with  that  problem,  and  tried  to 
melt  these  cappings,  without  the  addition  of 
water,  by  putting  them  in  vessels  and  setting 
these  in  hot  water,  but  the  honey  was  prac- 
tically unmarketable.  For  the  last  two  years 
my  solution  has  been  to  put  the  fairly 
well-drained  cappings  through  a  large  solar 
wax-extractor.  This,  if  proper  attention  is 
given,  leaves  a  very  marketable  honey. 
The  capping-melter,  Ihope,  will  be  still  bet- 
ter. 

VENTILATORS  IN  SUPERS. 

This  season  I  have  found  quite  a  strong 
tendency  to  swarm;  but  having  the  old  queen 
clipped,  and  with  thorough  care  going  through 
the  brood-chambers,  and  destroying  queen- 
cells  every  week,  I  have  two  chances  at  ev- 
ery embryo  queen  before  a  swarm  can  get 
away.  I  allowed  two  colonies  to  swarm, 
giving  them  a  super  each  with  a  ventilator 
at  the  back.  I  have  before  stated  that  the 
bees  do  not  use  these  ventilators  as  entrances 
unless  young  bees  hatch  in  the  supers.  I 
now  find  that,  if  the  ventilator  is  open  when 
the  swarm  locates  itself,  bees  may  use  the 
ventilator  as  a  permanent  entrance. 

ELECTRICAL  CONDITIONS. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  in  the  July  Review, 
writes,  "The  electrical  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere preceding  a  rainstorm  is  nearly 
always  favorable  to  nectar  secretion."  No 
doubt  many  of  us  have  noticed  that,  preced- 
ing a  thunaerstorm,  the  bees  put  in  some  of 
their  best  work.  I  have,  however,  often 
wondered  whether  it  was  not  on  account  of 
the  heat  and  moist  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere. With  an  almost  saturated  condition 
the  plant  throws  but  little  moisture  off,  and 
the  nectar  rises  in  the  nectar-glands  of  the 
blossoms.  Such  a  condition  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  a  hot-house  by  means  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture, irrespective  of  any  electrical  condition; 
however,  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  deductions. 
I  can  not  say  conclusions,  for  to  my  mind  the 
matter  is  an  open  question. 

HONEY-KNIVES. 

Let  me  be  bold  enough  to  predict  that  the 
heated  honey-knife  wm  not  supersede  the 
cold.    My  son  Ivar  and  a  young  man,  Arthur 


F.  Hodgson,  who  have  been  with  me  for 
years,  and  are  now  engaged  in  bee-keeping, 
recently  helped  me  to  extract  honeyj  and 
while  at  work  they  stated  that  there  is  no 
need  of  a  bevel  on  a  honey-knife.  It  simply 
requires  a  blade  strong  enough  not  to  spring. 
Since  that,  I  sec  Louis  H.  SchoU,  page  4^, 
Gleanings,  wants  "just  a  plain  butcher- 
knife."  I  have  done  very  little  uncapping, 
but  I  think  likely  the  heavy  knives  we  nave 
been  using  are  unnecessary.  The  two  young 
men  I  refer  to  prefer  to  lean  the  top  end  of  the 
comb  toward  the  side  that  handles  the  knife. 
They  cut  with  an  upward  stroke,  when  the 
strip  of  capping  hangs  perpendicularly,  mak- 
ing a  bevel  unnecessaiy.  We  can  agree  on 
upward  or  downward  stroke  only  when  those 
wno  whittle  are  no  longer  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  those  who  cfraw  the  knife  toward 
them  and  those  who  hold  the  wood  nearest 
them  and  cut  from  them. 


bee-escapes. 

Elmer  Hutchinson,  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  gives  his  method  of 
using  bee-escapes.  He  writes:  "We  take 
the  hive-cover  off,  give  the  bees  a  few  hard 
puffs  from  the  smoker,  the  combs  of  honey 
being  all  sealed  over,  and  no  open  cells  of 
honey  for  the  bees  to  stick  their  bills  in; 
half  or  more  of  the  bees  will  at  once  rush 
down  out  of  the  super;  when  the  one  using 
the  smoker  pries  the  super  loose,  the  other 
man  lifts  it  up,  and  the  one  with  the  smoker 
slips  an  escape-board  in  place  under  the  top 
super.  We  never  put  more  than  one  super 
above  an  escape-board  at  a  time." 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  above  method  is 
about  the  best  way  of  using  the  bee-escape; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  to  those  who  are 
in  towns  and  cities,  and  to  those  who  object 
to  even  an  occasional  sting,  and  to  sucn  as 
have  limited  experience  in  robbing  time  at 
least,  the  bee-escape  is  a  boon.  But  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time  to  such  men 
as  Hutchinson  to  put  a  bee-escape  under  a 
super  such  as  he  describes,  and  I  could  with 
the  same  help,  almost,  have  the  super  of  cap- 
ped honey  off  the  hive  while  he  is  getting 
the  bee-escape  board  under.  Then  think  of 
making  another  visit  to  the  hive  for  every 
super  on  it.  and  think  (or  shall  I  say  let  us 
forget  to  tnink?)  of  warming  the  honey  ar- 
tificially and  breathing  the  foul  air  from  coal- 
oil  stoves  during  extracting,  tending  to  run  a 
person  down  at  a  time  when  he  is  already 
under  a  good  deal  of  physical  strain!  It  just 
seems  to  me  I  should  like  to  run  a  race  with 
a  man  who  uses  bee-escapes.  Mind,  I  am 
now  discussing  the  advisioility  or  inadvisa- 
bility  of  men  using  bee-escapes  who  are  not 
surrounded  by  dwelling-houses,  who  know 
the  kinks  to  prevent  robbing,  even  in  rob- 
bing time,  and  who  will  not  make  thought- 
less slips  which  may  demoralize  the  whole 
apiary.  During  the  time  that  bees  would 
rob  we  recently  extracted,  in  a  building 
no  better  than  a  bam,  5600  lbs.  in  one 
day  of  nine  hours,  and  gave  no  trouble  to 
the  people  with  whom  the  apiary  was  located. 
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BEE-KEEPING    AMONG 

THE  ROCKIES. 

By  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 

Cleome  has  been  more  plentiful  this  year 
than  for  several  seasons,  and  the  bees  have 
secured  quite  a  little  honey  from  it. 

THE  HONEY  CROP. 

The  second  growth  of  alfalfa  has  not  yield- 
ed nectar  as  was  expected,  and  the  crop  in 
many  districts  will  not  be  very  satisfactory. 
Cool  weather  in  July  shut  down  work  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  the  flow  has  not  started  to 
any  great  extent  since.  The  grasshoppers 
have  cut  into  the  alfalfa-fields  in  many  places; 
but  the  principal  trouble  is  that  there  is 
nothing  m  the  bloom.  The  weather  has 
been  favorable  for  several  weeks,  but  with 
indifferent  results.  One  super  to  the  hive, 
I  think,  is  a  fair  estimate  for  Northern  Colo- 
rado. There  are  a  few  places  that  have  done 
better  than  that,  however. 

Comb  honey  is  in  fair  demand  when  it  is 
remembered  that  this  is  a  flush  year  for 
fruit  Comb  honey  brings  12.75  to  fc.50  in  a 
retail  way. 

^• 

PROPOLIS  IN  SUPERS. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  two  bee-keep- 
ers in  the  same  locality  have  such  different- 
appearing  lots  of  honey.  One  will  be  white, 
and  sections  almost  unspotted,  while  the 
other  will  be  yellow  and  all  varnished  over 
with  propolis.  Keeping  the  hives  and  frames 
well  scraped  of  propolis,  and  keeping  this 
propolis  out  of  the  reach  of  the  bees  is  one 
essential.  Leaving  the  scrapings  beside  or 
in  front  of  the  hive  is  almost  as  oad  as  leav- 
ing them  in  the  hive,  for  the  bees  will  be 
found  working  on  those  little  bits,  carrving 
them  back  into  the  hives.  The  use  of  Dur- 
lap  over  the  sections  is  another  cause  of  yel- 
low ^ish  in  the  sections,  and  any  propolis- 
clogged  burlap  left  in  the  apiary  is  worked 
on  by  the  bees,  and  the  propolis  carried  back 
to  discolor  the  comb. 

BAITS— WHERE  SHOULD  THEY  BE  IN  THE  SU- 
PER? 

A  bait  is  to  coax  the  bees  to  store  honey 
in  the  super  before  the  lower  hive  is  so 
crowded  that  they  are  forced  to  move  up- 
ward. The  thing  desired  is  to  get  the  bees 
at  work  carTying  the  honey  in  the  brood-nest 
upstairs.  The  baits  placed  in  the  center  of 
tne  super  are  more  quickly  occupied  by  a 
good  force  of  bees  than  those  placed  in  me 
comers.  If  the  bees  start  with  a  rush,  the 
speed  with  which  they  carry  in  the  honey 
will  fill  the  super  clear  to  the  edges  and  cor- 
ners before  they  think  of  finding  a  place  for 
the  honey  more  nearly  over  the  brood.  If 
the  flow  IS  good,  bees  are  not  in  a  mood  to 
leave  the  corners  unfinished.  But  the  flow 
in  the  best  of  seasons  is  not  good  all  the 
time;  and  if  one  has  enough  baits  it  is  well 
to  put  one  in  each  corner  with  one  or  two  in 
the  center. 


Baits— that  is,  empty  sections  of  comb  from 
the  previous  year^-should  be  used  only  the 
first  of  the  season:  for  if  coaxing  is  needed 
later  with  some  nives,  unfinished  sections 
can  be  taken  from  others.  In  taking  off  hon- 
ey one  always  has  some  that  are  not  finish- 
ed; and  it  is  folly  to  have  a  super  on  till  ev- 
ery cell  clear  to  the  comers  is  capped  if  the 
flow  is  at  all  slow.  In  a  fast  flow  the  bees 
will  finish  it  complete,  anv  way. 

I  would  say,  put  what  few  baits  are  to  be 
used  in  the  center,  unless  you  are  convinced 
that  they  will  be  occupied  just  as  quickly  if 
put  in  the  comers. 

CHEAP  SHIPPING-CASES  WFTHOUT  GLASS. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Crane,  page  467,  that  a 
shipping-case  is  to  carry  honey  safely  to  the 
retauer;  and  I  also  think  it  is  asking  too  much 
to  require  the  bee-keeper  to  furnish  a  show- 
case with  every  two  or  three  dollars'  worth 
of  honey. 

The  original  incentive  to  put  up  comb  hon- 
ey in  glass  cases  came,  I  suppose,  from  the 
fact  that  dealers  were  slow  m  stocking  their 
stores  with  honey,  for  they  said,  and  still 
say,  **0h!  I  have  no  place  to  putfit,  and  it 
leaks,  sticking  every  thing  up,  and  the  ants 
can  not  be  kept  out  of  it.'^ 

For  this  reason  the  producer  had  to  put  his 
honey  in  a  case  where  it  would  be  protected 
from  dust,  ants,  etc.,  and  be  tight,  so  no  drip 
would  leak  out.  By  doing  this  the  retailer 
was  willing  to  carry  honey  in  stock,  so  now 
it  has  become  a  habit  with  most  of  us.  If 
Mr.  Crane  can  sell  more  honey  without  glass 
in  his  cases,  I  say  "Good!''  If  I  could  sell 
mine  as  well  I  would  not  use  glass  either. 

I  know  that  a  pyramid  of  comb  honey  on 
the  counter,  with  attractive  pricemarks,  will 
outsell  any  glass-front  case,  single  or  double 
tier,  of  wood  or  corrugated  board.  Comb 
honey  put  up  in  transparent  paper  wrappers 
would  sell  almost  as  fast,  for  the  honey  would 
be  (luite  visible.  Pasteboard  cartons  do  not 
go  in  this  market  at  all.  They  might  if  peo- 
ple were  accustomed  to  them. 

A  rough  board  case  could  be  made  of  cheap 
lumber  for  8  or  10  cts.  that  would  carry  the 
honey  iust  as  well  as  the  planed  wood  cases. 
Large  display  labels  could  be  pasted  on  the 
outside  to  make  for  attractiveness  and  adver- 
tise the  goods.  These  cases  would  have  to 
be  crated  for  express  or  local  freight  ship- 
ments, but  I  think  they  would  c^  about 
half  what  the  corrugated-paper  cases  do^  and 
would  look  better  and  make  a  safer  pde  in 
the  warehouse. 

Say,  Mr.  Crane,  if  we  can  get  comb  honey 
to  the  retailer  in  good  shape,  and  then  per- 
suade him  to  display  it  in  a  prominent  place, 
we  can  dispense  with  glass-front  cases;  but 
till  we  can  interest  the  grocer  in  the  goods 
he  will  expect  us  to  do  all  the  advemsing 
and  display,  and  he  will  take  the  profit.  1 
believe  a  case  costing  not  over  ten  cents  can 
be  made  that  will  carry  honey  as  safely  as 
any  now  in  use.  When  a  market  is  develop- 
ed that  will  pay  as  well  for  the  unglassed 
honey  as  for  that  with  glass  we  shall  be  ef- 
fecting a  big  saving  for  the  producer. 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH 
DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,   New  York. 

TAKING  OFF  COMB  HONEY. 

**Mr.  Doolittle,  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  best 
to  wait  till  the  end  of  the  season,  and  then 
take  off  all  the  comb  honey  at  once,  or  take 
off  all  sections  as  soon  as  half  a  super  of 
tiiem,  or  such  a  matter,  are  sealed  over." 

"That  depends  very  largely  on  the  time 
vou  have  at  your  disposal,  Mr.  Jones.  If  vou 
have  plenty  of  time,  then  it  will  undoubted- 
ly pay  you  to  take  off  the  sections  when  fif- 
teen or  twenty  in  any  super  are  finished,  for 
by  so  doing  such  sections  will  not  have  their 
mce  white  cappings  soiled  in  the  least." 

"But  how  shaU  1  proceed?" 

"You  will  want  a  lighted  smoker  and  a 
wheelbarrow,  and  on  the  wheelbarrow  a  lot 
of  sections  which  are  filled  with  foundation 
ready  to  go  in  the  place  of  those  you  will 
take  off.  Remove  the  cover  over  the  sec- 
tions and  blow  smoke  down  between  the 
ranges  of  them  till  the  bees  have  quite  well 
gone  below,  when  you  can  see  about  how 
many  are  finished.  If  from  fifteen  to  twenty, 
unkey  the  super  and  take  these  out,  putting 
those  from  your  wheelbarrow  in  their  places. 
If  you  do  not  see  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve 
which  are  finished,  I  should  not  bother  to 
take  any  out.  In  this  way  you  can  go  over 
all  the  hives.  If  the  flow  of  nectar  is  good 
you  can  go  over  the  yard  again  in  a  week, 
or  at  least  that  is  about  the  way  I  did  when 
I  took  off  sections  often  so  as  to  have  all  the 
combs  nice  aAd  white." 

"Is  there  no  other  way  to  do  this?" 

"Yes,  you  can  use  bee-escape  boards,  as 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  thus  running  all  of 
the  bees  down  below,  off  from  all  the  sec- 
tions whether  finished  or  not" 

"Then  what  will  be  done  with  the  unfin- 
ished ones?" 

"After  you  have  the  supers  free  from 
bees  they  are  to  be  wheeled  mto  the  honey- 
room,  where  all  are  taken  out,  the  finished 
and  the  unwished,  piling  the  finished  ones 
away,  while  those  not  finished  are  put  in  the 
supers,  fiUing  each  super  full,  so  that  they 
may  be  put  on  the  hive  again  for  finishing.^' 

"But  does  this  not  cause  a  break  of  one 
or  two  days  with  the  bees?" 

"It  is  supposed  that  other  supers  will  be 
on  the  hive&  so  that  the  bees  can  be  at  work 
in  them  while  you  are  taking  the  others  off 
and  sorting  them;  but  the  bees  seem  to  be 
broken  up  much  more  by  this  way  of  proce- 
dure than  they  do  by  the  other  way,  so  that 
when  I  take  off  any  but  full  supers  I  gen- 
erally adopt  the  plan  first  spoken  of." 

"Then  vou  take  off  only  full  or  nearly  full 
supers,  of  late  years?" 

'*That  is  what  I  have  done  mostly  for  the 
past  twenty  years;  but  diuing  the  twenty 
,  years  before,  I  took  off  tons  of  honey  the 
other  way." 

"With  full  supers  how  do  you  proceed?" 

"There  are  various  ways  advocated  by 


different  apiarists,  such  as  smoking  the  most 
of  the  bees  below,  then  carrying  the  supers 
to  the  honey-room^  and  by  bee-escapes  at 
the  windows  allowing  the  bees  stiU  in  the 
.  supers  to  come  out  to  the  window  and  then 
crawl  out  through  the  escape.  Others  pile 
up  these  partially  beeless  supers  in  a  pile  in 
the  apiary,  with  an  empty  super  on  top,  over 
which  is  spread  a  cloth,  on  which  the  bees 
collect,  when  the  cloth  is  turned  a  few  times, 
thus  ridding  the  sections  of  bees.  If  at  a 
time  when  so  much  nectar  is  being  gathered 
that  the  bees  are  not  disposed  to  rob.  the  su- 
pers can  be  set  near  the  entrance  of  the  hive, 
or  on  top.  immediately  over  the  entrance, 
when  the  bees  will  all  run  out  into  the  hive 
below.  But  after  having  tried  all  of  these  I 
prefer  to  use  the  escape-Doard." 

"Tell  me  how  to  put  it  on  so  the  bees  will 
promptly  go  out  of  the  supers." 

"  If  at  the  height  of  the  season,  when  more 
supers  are  to  be  put  on  to  take  the  place  of 
the  full  ones  taken  off,  there  is  no  better 
way  than  to  lift  the  full  super  from  the  hive, 
arrange  the  others  as  you  wish  them,  when 
the  board,  with  the  escape  in  place,  is  put  on 
top  of  them,  the  full  super  over  this,  and,  last- 
ly, the  cover  over  the  whole.  At  times  when 
the  bees  are  inclined  to  rob,  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  there  is  no  place  or  crack 
big  enough  to  admit  a  bee,  for  there  will  be 
no  bees  in  this  full  super  to  defend  it  after 
they  begin  to  run  out.  Several  have  report- 
ed all  the  nice  sections  in  a  full  super  spoil- 
ed by  some  little  hole  found  by  robber  bees 
where  they  went  in  and  carried  off  all  of  the 
honey,  or  enough  from  each  section  so  as  to 

ril  their  sale.  But  with  this  caution  you 
uld  have  no  trouble  about  this." 

"How  long  does  it  take  for  the  bees  to 
get  out?" 

"With  the  Porter  bee-escape,  most  of 
them  will  go  out  in  from  four  to  eight  hours; 
but  at  the  home  apiary  I  generally  put  on 
the  escapes  during  the  forenoon,  and  take 
off  the  supers  free  from  bees  the  next  morn- 
ing before  the  bees  begin  to  fly  much." 

"But  suppose  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, and  you  want  to  take  all  of  the  supers 
off  at  once.    How  do  you  proceed  then?  ' 

"Take  your  smoker,  a  good  stout  chisel, 
and  a  wooden  wedge,  together  with  the  es- 
cape-board. Set  the  board  down  by  the  hive, 
and  the  smoker  on  it.  Now  insert  the  point 
of  the  chisel  between  the  supers  and  top  of 
the  hive,  and  pry  down  on  the  handle  till 
you  can  get  the  point  of  the  wedge  in  the 
crack,  which  should  not  be  large  enough  to 
allow  a  bee  to  come  out.  Now  blow  some 
smoke  through  the  crack,  which  will  drive 
the  bees  away;  raise  the  supers  with  the 
chisel;  push  the  wedge  in  halfway,  and  blow 
in  more  smoke.  Now  grasp  the  escape-board 
with  one  hand  and  the  handhole  in  the  lower 
super  with  the  other,  and  raise  the  supers  as 
far  as  possible  and  not  have  them  slide  off 
the  hive,  when  the  escape-board  may  be 

fmshed  in  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  the  supers 
owered  on  to  it.  Now  by  the  help  of  the 
chisel  bring  the  supers  squarely  over  the 
board  and  the  board  squarely  over  the  hive." 
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General 
Correspondence 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  COBIB  FOUN- 
DATION. 


A  Plea  for  Comb  Honey  with  only  a  Min- 
imum of  Foundation. 


BY  F.  GREINER. 


After  many  years  of  producing  comb  hon- 
ey, of  reading  how  others  are  doing  it,  and 
how  the  gramng  is  being  done,  giving  due 
consideration  to  all — producer,  dealer,  and 
consumer — and  also  studying  the  grading- 
rules,  I  have  come  to  the  contusion  that  we 
have  been  catering  altogether  too  much  to 
the  demands  of  the  dealer  or  the  man  who 
has  it  to  sell.  I  observe  that,  if  comb  honey 
is  to  pass  as  "fancy,"  the  comb  must  be  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides  of  each  section,  and 
sealed  to  the  wood.  The  better  this  is  ac- 
complished, the  greater  is  the  value  of  the 
product. 

However,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  consumemure- 
ly  demands  such  honey.  I  have  placed  gilt- 
edged  comb  honey  in  the  hands  of  very  ex- 
acting people  at  a  fancy  price — honey  which 
was  attached  to  the  tops  of  the  sections  with 
only  two  little  legs  at  the  sides,  none  under 
the  bottom,  and  yet  the  people  who  bought 
this  honey  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  it, 
although  some  of  our  producers  of  "fancy  " 
comb  honey  would  pronounce  it  only  "very 
poor  stuff. '^'  The  producers  of  comb  honey 
who  are  catering  to  the  wishes  and  demands 
of  the  sellers  only,  are  filling  the  sections 
full  of  comb  foundation,  running  the  sheets 
on  with  melted  wax,  sometimes  on  three 
sides  of  each  section.  Some  are  making  use 
of  split  sections,  which  enable  the  user  to 

get  his  foundation  attached  to  three  sides; 
ut  in  order  to  prevent  *  *  buckhng  * '  they  find 
it  necessary  to  make  use  of  brood  founda- 
tion. When  a  consumer  gets  such  honey  he 
must  dig  it  off  from  each  side  of  the  miarib; 
and  how  that  can  suit  him,  any  producer  can 
easily  imagine.  If  these  sections  with  the 
honey  dug  off  and  foundation  still  intact 
could  be  saved  and  gathered  up  for  a  repeat- 
ed and  perhaps  indefinite  use  it  would  mean 
a  great  saving;  but,  of  course,  this  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  thus  the  only  reasonable 
excuse  for  the  method  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  consumer,  for  the  purpose  of  eating, 
would  call  such  a  product  "very  poor  stuff^' 
indeed  as  compared  with  what  our  forefa- 
thers produced  in  soap-boxes  and  the  like ;  and 
the  wonder  is  that  those  who  put  this  most 
inferior  article  on  the  market  have  the  cheek 
to  speak  about  their  practice  in  public.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  their  love  for  money 
has  befogged  their  brains,  for  they  want  to 
reap  where  others  have  sown.  Comb  honey 
has  as  yet  a  good  reputation,  and  only  on  the 
strength  of  'his  these  people  are  obtaining  a 
good  price  for  their  poor  output,  although 
Qie  seller  may  pat  them  on  their  backs  and 


compliment  them  for  their  great  (?)  achieve- 
ments, and  buy  their  product  before  it  is  off 
the  hive. 

Comb  honey,  if  it  is  expected  to  withstand 
shipping  over  our  railroads,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  reasonably  well-built  out,  and  each 
comb  must  be  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
section.  This  much  I  admit;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  meddle  with  the  inside  of  the 
flakes  to  any  extent.  If  we  had  a  practicable 
method  of  obtaining  naturally  built  new  comb 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  start  all  our  httle 
boxes  with  we  might  get  along  without  any 
section  foundation. 

Years  ago  our  forefathers  raised  tons  of 
comb  honey  without  it,  and  we  could  do  so 
again;  but  we  of  to-day  find  it  handy  now  to 
use  the  artificial  midrib.  Indeed,  we  regard 
its  use  indispensable— at  least  when  used  as 
a  small  starter,  and  of  the  Ughtest-weight 
section  foundation.  All  things  considered, 
it  is  just  as  well  to  use  the  artificial  starter, 
for  even  the  natural  new  comb  has  its  draw- 
back. It  has  to  be  dipped  into  melted  resin 
to  fix  it  in  place,  and  this  leaves  a  hard  sub- 
stance at  the  place  of  detachment,  which 
does  not  look  nor  is  as  well  as  a  small  foimda- 
tion  starter  fastened  in  by  the  hot  plate  of  a 
foundation-fastener. 

MORE  MONEY  IN  FULL  SHEETS,  BUT  PRODUCT 
NOT  AS  GOOD. 

I  am  sure  I  might  have  made  a  great  deal 
more  money  had  I  used  full  sheete  of  comb 
foundation  in  niy  sections  for  the  past  25 
years  or  more,  but  as  I  did  not  wish  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  comb  honey  I  have  re- 
frained from  doing  so;  for  even  the  very 
lightest  comb  foundation  leave§  a  hard  dis- 
tinguishable midrib.  Many  a  purchaser  may 
not  even  suspect  that  an  artificial  center  is 
used  in  the  section  honey  he  has  bought;  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  founda- 
tion does  leave  a  hard  tough  substance,  dif- 
ferent from  real  virgin  comb;  and  consumers 
who  know  about  it  can  not  possibly  be  satis- 
fied with  it. .  We  are  not,  and  a  few  others 
of  whom  I  know. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  had  been  allured 
into  using  half-sheets  in  all  my  sections. 
That  same  year  I  happened  to  purchase  20  or 
25  cases  of  comb  honey  of  a  neighboring  bee- 
keeper who  had  used  only  very  small  start- 
ers. Mrs.  G.  quickly  observed  this,  and  she 
suggested  that  I  haa  better  reserve  for  our 
own  use  a  few  cases  of  this  honey  we  bought, 
selling  all  of  our  own  product,  which  I  did  to 
our  satisfaction  when  it  came  to  eating  the 
honey. 

Really  good  comb  honey  can  not  be  pro- 
duced wiSi  full  sheets  or  half-sheets  of  comb 
foundation,  no  matter  what  the  dealers  may 
have  to  say.  It  is  very  true  that,  on  an 
average,  the  combs  are  not  attached  quite  as 
solidly,  nor  sealed  clear  to  the  wood  as  uni- 
formly, with  small  starters  as  with  full  sheets, 
but  particularly  so  when  split  sections  are 
used^  but  from  the  commercial  standpoint 
there  is  no  need  of  sections  being  filled  orim- 
ful.  Section  honey  ships  very  well  if  the 
boxes  are  reasonably  well  filled;  the  sealing 
clear  to  the  wood  is  not  only  not  necessary. 
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but  is  undesirable.  Better  by  far  have  the 
row  of  cells  bordering  the  wood  unsealed, 
and  free  from  honey.  That  a  merchantable 
article  of  comb  honey  maybe  produced  with- 
out full  sheets  of  comb  foundation  my  30 
years  in  producing  comb  honey  proves.  I 
believe  I  nave  had  as  few  smasnups  as  any 
other  producer. 

The  comb-honey  producer  who  uses  only 
small  starters  will  occasionally  have  a  few 
cases  containing  honey  very  poorly  attached 
to  the  wood.  This  seems  unavoidable.  Some- 
times we  miscalculate  the  duration  of  our 
honey-flow,  and  give  too  much  room.  It 
happens  even  when  we  make  no  mistake. 
But  what  of  that?  Such  honey  always  finds 
willing  buyers  from  near  by,  providing  we 
offer  It  for  what  it  is  worth,  selling  by  weight. 
We  have  never  enough  to  go  aroimd.  Dur- 
ing the  honey  season  my  sections  are  nearly 
always  well  filled,  and  attached  on  all  four 
sides.  Such  as  are  not  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom, but  have  the  other  three  sides  securely 
fastened,  are  placed  topside  down  in  the 
shipping-crate.  Thus  they  carry  with  safety. 
As  long  as  our  honey  is  bought  by  the  pound 
there  is  no  injustice  to  the  purchaser  if  the 
sections  are  of  light  weight.  He  pays  only 
for  what  he  gets;  and  if  the  honey  itself  is 
good  there  is  no  reason  for  fault-finding. 
The  only  loss,  in  fact,  hits  the  shipper,  inas- 
much as  the  cost  of  the  shipping-case  is  the 
same  whether  the  24  sections  contained  there- 
in weigh  18  or  25  lbs. 

UNSEALED  CELLS  NEXT  TO  THE  WOOD. 

As  to  the  number  of  unsealed  cells  admis- 
sible, a  word  might  be  said.  Cells  contain- 
ing honey  should  be  sealed.  This  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred.  However,  if  there  are  a 
few  such  ceUs  unsealed,  and  the  honey  is 
thick  enough  not  to  run  out  when  turned  on 
its  side,  there  will  be  no  harm  in  crating  it. 
Even  should  there  be  a  dozen  such  cells  on 
a  face,  few  consumers  will  object.  Here  the 
man  that  does  the  crating  must  use  good 
judgment,  as  iron-clad  rules  can  not  be  laid 
down. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  GRADING  HONEY  FOR  EXHI- 
BFTION  PURPOSES. 

Now  we  are  coming  to  an  interesting  point, 
of  the  real  merit  of  comb  honey  as  eAibited 
at  fairs.  Comb  honey  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses must  be  perfectly  clean,  the  comb  as 
well  as  the  wood.  This  is  conceded  by  all. 
The  boxes  must  be  well  filled,  which  is  also 
conceded.  Further,  they  must  be  uniformly 
filled  and  sealed  all  aroimd  with  no  popholes 
anywhere,  not  even  at  the  corners.  All 
worker  comb  looks  better  than  drone  comb 
or  worker  and  drone  comb  mixed.  To  at- 
tain this  greatest  perfection  is  possible  only 
with  full  sheets  of  foundation,  and  the  split- 
section  man  has  the  better  of  every  9ther 
competitor,  although  his  honey  is  the  poorest 
product  which  it  is  possible  to  produce. 

If  the  exhibitor  were  obligea  to  show  just 
how  his  sections  were  fitted  when  given  to 
the  bees,  and  this  be  made  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  his  exhibit,  the  judge  would  be  in 
better  condition  to  judge  who  deserves  the 


greatest  credit.  He  ought  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  carving  several  sections  of  eacn  ex- 
hibit to  satisfy  himself  that  no  fraud  is  prac- 
ticed. The  man  who  produces  a  fine  article 
of  comb  honey  without  comb  foundation  de- 
serves greater  credit  than  the  one  using  full 
sheets,  although  in  point  of  filling  and  in  uni- 
formity his  c^ibit  may  not  be  equal— in 
fact,  can  not  be— to  tiiat  of  his  competitor 
using  full  sheets.  It  is  no  great  trick,  and 
does  not  per  se  q>eak  of  mastery  to  produce 
perfect  comb  honey  with  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation. It  is  mudi  more  so  to  produce  an 
article  of  which  W*  Z.  Hutchinson  says  he 
would  give  five  cents  more  a  pound  for  it  for 
his  own  use. 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9. 


ALSIKE  POISONING. 


Some  New  Appliances  Tried  in  Extracted- 
Honey  Production. 

BY  J.  L.  BYER. 


After  writing  that  note  for  Gleanings  re- 
garding the  effect  of  alsike  pasture  on  horses 
1  thought  that  possibly  it  was  unwise  for  me 
as  a  bee-keeper  to  have  said  any  thing  about 
the  matter,  as  sometimes  it  does  no  good  to 
ventilate  even  the  truth  too  much.  Howev- 
er, as  a  rule  no  harm  can  result  from  an  hon- 
est discussion  of  any  subject;  and  after  read- 
ing what  Mr.  Case  has  to  say  on  the  matter 
I  felt  rather  glad  that  I  had  Drought  up  the 
subject  for  cuscussion,  as  what  he  says  ap- 
peals to  me  very  strongly  as  being  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  The  only  thing  I  can  not  un- 
derstand is,  why  the  trouble  does  not  occur 
when  the  horses  are  pastured  on  red  clover, 
as  weeds  would  be  just  as  apt  to  be  there  as 
in  the  alsike.  As  to  the  fact  of  the  horses 
being  poisoned  while  in  the  alsike  pasture, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  as  the  cases 
are  comparatively  common;  but  as  to  wheth- 
er the  trouble  comes  from  the  clover  or  the 
weeds,  that  is  another  question,  and  per- 
sonally 1  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  find  a  scape- 
goat to  carry  the  blame  away  from  the  alsike. 

Only  a  few  days  after  penning  the  note 
above  referred  to,  I  was  called  away  on  an 
inspection  trip,  and  had  to  stay  over  night 
in  Toronto;  and  while  at  breakfast  in  the  ho- 
tel I  happened  to  be  seated  near  a  farmer 
from  Ontario  County.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, the  subject  of  bees  and  alsike  clo- 
ver came  in  for  discussion,  and  my  farmer 
friend  casually  remarked  that  he  had  left 
ten  acres  of  alsike  for  seed,  but  that  he  had 
decided  to  pasture  it  off,  as  there  was  a  lot 
of  trefoil  and  other  weeds  among  it. 

**But,"  he  said,  **I  had  to  take  my  horses 
off  the  alsike  after  they  had  been  on  only  a 
week  or  so,  as  their  noses,  as  well  as  their 
pasterns  and  fetlocks,  all  broke  out  in  sores." 

He  further  stated  that  he  called  the  veter- 
inary, and  the  trouble  was  pronounced  "al- 
sike poisoning."  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  vet- 
erinarians are  calling  tne  trouble  by  that 
name;  i.  e.,  where  they  are  practicing  in  al- 
sike sections.    The  trouble  is  little  mought 
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of  here  any  more  as  a  very  serious  factor, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  none  of  the  farm- 
ers desire  pasture  of  pure  alsike.  It  is  of 
little  use  as  a  second  crop,  as  here  it  will 
not  spring  up  after  cutting  as  does  its  cou- 
sins red  clover  and  alfalfa.  The  symptoms 
of  the  horses  affected  are  just  as  described 
by  Mr.  McCormack  on  page  430— running 
sores,  and  swelling  around  uie  eyes;  and,  in 
the  cases  where  the  legs  are  affected,  peel- 
ing off  of  skin  with  violent  inflammation  and 
other  irritating  symptoms.  In  conversation 
with  the  farmer  mentioned  I  made  it  a  point 
to  ask  as  to  the  color  of  the  horses,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  him  say  that  all  the 
affected  horses  had  white  noses  and  white 
fetlocks.  Sounds  like  a  myth,  but  it  is  true 
just  the  same,  and- Mr.  Case's  diagnosis  of 
the  trouble  seems  like  the  most  reasonable 
that  I  have  yet  heard.  It  is  a  good  sugges- 
tion of  his  as  well,  as  to  the  advisabiht^  of 
having  an  investigation  made  by  competent 
authorities;  but  as  the  alsike  is  so  well  es- 
tablished here  in  Ontario  it  is  doubtful  if 
enough  interest  could  be  stirred  up  to  get 
the  project  going. 

A  CAPPINO-MELTER    DARKENED    THE    HONEY 
SLIGHTLY. 

We  have  had  the  capping-melter  going, 
Mr.  Editoiv- one  made  after  uie  pattern  you 
outlined.  After  the  first  day's  using  I  was 
writing  to  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal  that 
evening,  and  I  reported  that  the  device  was 
satisfactory  in  ewery  way  so  far  as  we  could 
see.  However,  after  more  trials  we  find 
that  it  does  color  the  honey  more  or  less, 
use  it  as  carefully  as  we  can.    As  you  re- 

Ported  different  results  in  using  it  at  Mr. 
owls'  last  season,  I  can  not  see  wherein 
lies  our  trouble.  Any  suggestions  along  the 
line  that  would  enlighten  us  will  be  appre- 
ciated, for  it  certainly  is  a  satisfaction  to 
have  the  cappings  all  out  of  the  road  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  work. 

Possibly  we  did  not  give  it  a  fair  trial, 
though,  as  we  did  not  use  it  as  recommend- 
ed, smctly  speaking.  Instead  of  having  the 
cappings  drop  directly  into  the  melter  we 

8 referred  to  use  the  uncapping-box,  and 
len  from  time  to  time  place  the  cappings  in 
the  melter,  which  was  placed  off  to  one  side 
a  bit.  This  was  done  because  the  heat  from 
the  gasoline-stove  was  noticeably  felt  when 
stanffing  right  over  it.  Of  course  the  wax 
and  honey  did  not  have  quite  as  good  a 
chance  to  free  themselves  as  quicldy  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  cappings  were  drop- 
ped in  more  regularly.  However,  if  we  had 
to  stand  over  the  machine  as  pictured  in 
Gleanings  we  would  certainly  not  use  it  at 
all,  as  the  heat  is  very  much  m  evidence  in 
our  experience. 

The  coloring  mentioned  was  not  very  pro- 
nounced; and,  in  fact,  the  first  day  we  used 
the  machine,  continually  drawing  away  the 
honey,  we  thought  it  was  not  discolored  at 
all;  but  the  next  day  after  ceasing  opera- 
tions I  left  a  bucket  full  of  wax  and  honey 
till  the  following  morning,  and  was  then  con- 
vinced otherwise.  The  noneywas  colored 
quite  a  lot;  but  the  taste  was  not  affected 


noticeably,  so  I  suspect  that,  if  the  honey 
were  distributed  with  the  rest  right  along, 
very  little  if  any  harm  would  be  done.  I 
might  add  that,  in  placing  the  cappings  in 
the  matter,  an  equal  distribution  was  made 
as  far  as  possible,  yet  there  is  no  question 
but  that  even  then  the  machine  did  not  have 
as  good  a  chance  as  if  the  cappings  dropped 
in  directly  from  the  knife. 

PETTTF  STRAINER  HAS  SMALL  CAPACITY. 

We  also  tried  the  Pettit  honey-strainer; 
and,  while  it  is  handy,  yet  with  this  year's 
excessively  thick  honey  we  find  the  honey 
will  not  go  through  the  cheese-cloth  in  the 
strainer  as  quickly  as  it  will  when  the  cheese- 
cloth is  suspended  over  the  tank  and  tied  on 
in  old-time  style. 

REMOVING  HONEY  FROM  HIVES. 

That  article  of  Mr.  Crowther's,  page  426, 
is  worthy  of  the  commendation  you  give  it, 
Mr.  Editor;  but  I  was  wondering,  when  I 
read  about  the  set  of  men  operating  at  a 
hive,  what  short  cuts  are  best  for  us  medium 
producers  with  three  or  four  apiaries.  This 
year  in  running  three  apiaries,  all  the  help 
we  have  hired  nas  been  a  man  to  turn  Hie 
extractor  six  days— three  days  will  yet  be 
necessary,  making  nine  in  alL  The  writer 
works  alone  in  the  yard,  and  also  helps  inside 
a  little  occasionally;  and  with  a  man  to  turn 
the  extractor,  and  my  good  wife  wilh  the 
knife,  we  manage  to  run  off  from  1800  to 
2500  lbs.  per  day.  I  admit  that,  after  having 
handled  all  the  combs,  both  in  taking  off  the 
hives  and  in  giving  them  back  empty,  we 
sometimes  feel  a  oit  tired;  but  then,  the 
work  lasts  for  only  a  few  days,  and  after 
that  we  do  not  put  in  ten  hours  every  day. 
After  being  used  to  working  alone  at  the 
hives,  I  think  it  would  take  a  lot  of  school- 
ing to  get  me  used  to  help,  and  possibly  I 
may  be  in  the  rut  so  deep  that  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  get  out,  and  will  continue  to  plod 
along  at  the  old  gait. 

Just  a  word  aoout  knives,  hot  or  cold. 
Two  years  ago  I  persuaded  Mrs.  Byer  (who 
does  all  the  uncapping,  and  insists  on  doing 
so  because  she  likes  the  work)  to  use  the 
knife  cold,  as  our  small  coal-oil  stoves  had 
been  stored  away  for  the  time  being.  This 
year  is  another  story,  and  the  stoves  are  go- 
mg  again;  in  fact,  we  can  not  uncap  without 
the  heat  at  all  without  bruising  the  cells  all 
up,  no  matter  how  sharp  the  knife.  In  all 
our  experience  we  have  never  had  such 
gummy  honey;  and  after  this  experience  we 
feel  like  saymg,  regarding  the  controversy 
as  to  hot  or  cold  knives,  that  there  is  no  set 
rule  that  can  be  laid  down,  as  it  is  a  matter 
all  depending  on  the  honey. 

Mt.  Joy,  Ontario,  Can. 

[We  believe,  as  our  correspondent  says, 
that  the  melter  would  have  had  a  better 
chance  if  used  in  the  regular  way — that  is.  if 
the  honey  and  cappings  had  droi)ped  into 
the  melter  directly  from  the  knife.  The 
chances  are  that,  since  there  was  not  a 
constant  circulation,  the  part  of  the  honey 
lodging  next  to  the  outside  of  the  can  be- 
came overheated  before  it  could  run  out  of 
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gate.  Moreover,  with  no  cool  honey 
pmg  down  into  the  melter  it  is  proba- 
aat  the  contents  reach  a  higher  defirree 
of  temperature  than  the  honey  can  stand. 

If  the  heat  from  the  melter  is  objectiona- 
ble in  the  honey-house,  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  wrap  several  layers  of  asbestos  paper 
around  the  metal  part  so  as  to  prevent  radi- 
ation. In  this  way  there  would  not  be  so 
much  loss  of  heat  into  tiie  room. 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  reports  from 
others  who  may  have  used  strainers  made 
like  the  one  shown  by  Mr.  Pettit,  page  143, 
March  1.  Perhaps  a  larger  size  would  be 
necessary  when  the  honey  is  very  thick.— 
Ed.] 


ALSIKE  NOT  POISONOUS  IN  WISCON- 
SIN. 


Valuable  Commenta  on  Current  DUcua- 
slon. 


BY  EUAS  FOX. 


Alsike  clover  has  been  raised  here  for  the 
past  25  years,  and  each  vear  it  shows  more 
acreage.  It  is  generallv  fed  to  horses,  cows, 
calves,  sheep,  and  stall-fed  steers,  with  the 
best  of  resulte.  I  have  raised  it  on  a  small 
scale  for  15  years,  half  timothy  and  half  al- 
sike: and  though  I  feed  no  other  hay  no  one 
has  better-looking  horses  than  I.  It  is  viney, 
and  has  a  slim  stem,  and  needs  the  support 
of  the  timothy  to  hold  it  up.  The  stem  is  but 
little  coarser  than  timothy,  and  for  that  rea- 
son there  is  never  a  straw  left  or  wasted  in 
feeding. 

If  alsike  poisons  white-nosed  horses  in 
Canada  and  kills  stock,  they  certanly  have  a 
different  variety  from  ours;  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  difference  is  in  the  veteri- 
narians. Everybody  here  pastures  it  with 
impunity  with  all  kinds  of  stock.  I  think 
myself  uiat  white-nosed  horses  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  poison  than  others,  as  I  have  seen 
them  with  sore  noses  caused  by  poison  ivy 
or  poison  oak,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  sore  noses  in  Canada,  and 
possibly  the  eating  of  it  or  some  other  poi- 
sonous weed  was  responsible  for  the  deaths 
diagnosed  as  alsike  poisoning.  Give  us 
more  farmers  to  grow  more  alsiKe  clover. 

18,000  LBS.  EXTRACTED  IN  A  SEASON  WITH  A 
TWO-FRAME  NOVICE. 


R.  V.  Cox.  page  363.  June  15,  says  the 
8vo-frame  Novice  is  all  right  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  buflt— namely,  for 


extracting  combs  in  a  very  small  yard  or 
partly  filled  sections.  Now,  when  the  two- 
rrame  Novice  wa9  invented  it  was  consider- 
ed a  very  good  machine  for  both  small  and 
large  yards;  and  I  want  to  say  I  have  one 
that  has  been  in  use  for  27  years,  and  last 
year  I  extracted  18,000  lbs.  with  it, 'and  it 
was  capped  honey  too,  and  some  of  it  was 
extractea  in  October.  It  puUed  pretty  hard, 
but  the  honey  had  to  come.  This  work  was 
done  by  my  own  hands,  with  my  bees  in 
four  different  yards.    I  have  extracted  as 


much  as  1500  lbs.  in  a  day  with  this  machine, 
without  assistance,  and  ishould  like  to  know 
how  much  better  Mr.  Cox  has  done  with  a 
four-frame  reversible.  This  extractor  with 
a  new  gear  is  now  doing  as  good  work  as 
ever. 

WHY  BEES  ARE  CROSS  JUST  BEFORE  A  RAIN. 

I  don't  think  the  editor  quite  hits  the  key- 
note relative  to  the  enraged  bees,  page  420, 
July  15.  It  is  generally  known  that  bees  with 
empty  honey-sacs  are  more  irritable  and  vi- 
cious, and  this  was  just  the  condition  in  the 
case  mentioned.  Thousands  and  perhaps 
millions  of  bees  were  going  to  the  fields  witii 
empty  honey-sacks  in  anticipation  of  having 
them  filled,  and  were  driven  back  by  the 
rain,  with  empty  honey-sacs.  They  were 
disappointed,  ana  this  gave  them  just  rea- 
son to  be  cross. 

VIRGIN  WAX  WHITE. 

Vu^  wax,  p.  422,  July  15,in  this  locality  is 
white.  I  know,  as  I  had  occasion  one  lime 
to  scoop  up  a  double  handful  of  the  scales 
just 'as  they  were  dropped  from  the  bees, 
and  meltea  them,  making  a  cake  of  half  a 
pound  or  more,  and  it  was  as  white  as  any 
wax  could  be. 

UNCAPPING  HONEY  DIFFERENT  FROM  CUTTING 
BEEFSTEAK. 

Louis  Scholl,  p.  423,  July  15,  compares  cut- 
ting beefsteak  with  uncapping  honey.  Now, 
I  have  run  a  butcher-snop,  and  I  find  the 
work  entirely  different. 

Hillsboro,  Wis.,  July  30. 

[The  little  two-frame  non-reversible  ex- 
tractor will  do  an  immense  amount  of  work; 
but  it  is  our  judgment,  based  on  observation 
and  from  general  reports,  that  where  ttiere 
is  considerable  extracting  a  large  reversible 
machine  will  require  considerably  less  labor 
and  time  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

There  is  this  fact  to  be  considered,  how- 
ever, that  a  little  light  Novice  takes  up  but 
very  little  room,  can  be  set  on  to  a  wagon 
and  carried  to  and  from  the  out-apiarles,lhe 
extracting  taking  place  at  the  yards  them- 
selves. Where  a  larger  machine  is  used  it 
is  almost  necessary  to  cart  the  combs  home 
or  to  some  central  point,  or  have  a  machine 
at  each  yard. 

We  feel  very  sure  that  our  correspondent 
is  wrong  in  supposing  that  honey-dew  from 
hickory,  which  has  been  gathered  so  largely 
in  many^sections  of  the  countay,  is  light-col- 
ored. Reports  indicate  that  it  is  quite  dark 
in  color,  with  an  ill  flavor.  In  our  own  lo- 
cality, especially  in  the  vicinity  of  our  south 
yard,  we  had  a  large  number  of  hickories 
but  no  oaks.  The  only  source  of  honey- dew 
(and  large  quantities  of  it  were  gathered  at 
this  yard)  was  from  the  gummy  leaves  of  the 
hickory.  The  bees  were  fairly  swarming  on 
it;  ana  everywhere  the  hives  were  filled 
with  this  black  stuff. 

While  the  color  of  honey-dew  honey  varies 
somewhat  according  tu  the  locality,  the  gra- 
dation in  our  opinion  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  real  white  honey  that  is  mixed 
with  it. 
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While  there  may  be  a  certain  exudation 
from  hickory  stumps,  yet  this  substance  is 
very  different  from  that  which  we  find  on 
leavesof  hickory  here— an  exudation  from 
insects  in  the  tops  of  the  trees.— Ed.] 


THE   RELATION    OF  ALSKE  TO  SKIN 
SORES  ON  STOCK. 


Alsike  Not  the  Only  Cause  of  Skin  Dis- 
ease, Hence  should  Not  be  Condemned. 


BY  GEO.  A.  SMITH. 


Two  years  ago  one  of  our  horses  was 
slightly  affected  with  the  so-called  alsike 
poisonmg.  This  one  had  a  black  nose,  and 
showed  only  a  slight  roughening  of  the  skin 
on  the  nose.  Last  year  two  colts  with  white 
noses  pasturing  on  a  newly  seeded  field  of 
red  clover  were  badly  affected  on  the  nose 
and  face  with  the  same  trouble.  This  year 
the  same  two  colts  were  pastured  on  a  mix- 
ture of  alsike  and  timoth  v,  but  have  shown 
no  signs  of  poisoning  so  tar.  At  least  75  per 
cent  of  the  growth  on  the  ground  is  alsikei 
and  this  is  its  second  year  in  the  pasture. 

My  conclusion  is  that  a  rank  growth  of  ei- 
ther alsike  or  red  clover  will,  under  certain 
conditions,  i)roduce  a  skin  disease  in  horses, 
and  that  white  skin  is  more  apt  to  be  affect- 
ed than  black. 

The  conditions  necessary  are,  first,  the 
presence  of  stiff  stubble  which  will  scratch 
the  noses  of  stock;  second,  the  clover  must 
be  wet,  either  from  dew  or  rain;  and,  third, 
hot  sunshine  when  the  horses  are  feeding  on 
the  wet  clover.  I  used  common  lubricating 
oil  on  the  sores  as  a  cure,  with  good  results. 

Prof.  James  Law,  V.  S.,  says,  in  the  Veter- 
inary  Advisor,  under  the  heading  ''Inflam- 
mation with  Pustules,"  that  horses  suffer 
mainly  at  the  root  of  the  mane,  on  the  neck, 
the  rump,  and  on  the  lips  and  face,  especial- 
ly if  white.    He  says: 

it  is  often  cbarsreable  on  some  disorder  of  digestion, 
as  the  result  of  unwholesome  food,  or  a  sudden  change 
of  food,  as  from  dry  to  srreen,  or  from  one  kind  of  pas- 
turasre  to  another.  Vetches  affected  with  honey-dew 
have  produced  it  in  white  horses,  or  in  white  spots  of 
those  of  other  colors;  and  buckwheat  has  affected 
white  sheep,  pifirs,  and  eroats,  in  the  same  way.  It  may. 
however,  arise  from  habitual  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet,  local  irritation,  as  from  rubbinsr,  or  from  disorder 
of  other  internal  organs.  White  piffs  pastured  on  rape 
are  often  affected  in  the  same  way. 

Again,  under  the  heading  **  Congestion  of 
the  Skin, ' '  he  says  **  this  may  coexist  with  all 
the  different  forms  of  inflammatory  erup- 
tions." It  occurs  ....  from  the  sun's 
rays  in  white-faced  or  white-limbed  animals. " 
Further  on  he  says: 

Cutaneous  inflammation  with  nodular  sweUinsrs,  or 
urticaria,  which  are  connected  with  sudden  chancres 
of  food  or  weather.  With  some  fever,  there  appear  on 
different  parts  of  the  body  swellines  varyinsr  in  size 
from  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  and  often  running  together  so 
as  to  form  extensive  patches  which  will  close  the  nos- 
trils, eyelids,  or  lipA  and  put  a  stop  to  feedingr.  and 
even  threaten  suffocation. 

He  advises  the  use  of  a  purgative,  followed 
by  small  doses  of  carbonate  of  soda  internal- 
ly, and  the  use  of  sugar-of-lead  lotions  to  the 
affected  parts  as  a  cure. 


You  will  see  from  the  above  extracts  that, 
while  alsike  may  be  poisonous  at  times  it  is 
not  the  only  cause  of  skin  disease  in  horses, 
and  ^o  should  not  be  condemned  on  that  ac- 
count. If  you  want  to  pasture  clover,  be 
sure  to  clip  or  roll  the  stubble  so  that  it  will 
not  scratch  the  horses'  noses,  and  then  you 
can  pasture  it  with  httle  danger. 

The  only  objection  I  have  to  alsike  is  that 
there  is  no  aftermath,  which  is  an  objection 
of  some  force  when  a  farmer  has  a  lot  of  cat- 
tle to  feed.  I  sow  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
red  to  one  of  alsike,  as  a  usual  thing,  and  let 
it  lie  two  years.  We  sow  6  lbs.  of  timothy 
and  8  of  clover  to  the  acre,  and  the  alsike  is 
quite  thick  the  second  year. 

New  Hamburg,  Ont. 


ALSIKE  HERE  TO  STAY. 

My  experience  with  alsike,  both  for  hay 
and  pasture,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  I 
have  a  field  of  four  acres,  seeded  three 
years  ago  with  red  clover  and  alsike,  half 
and  half.  I  mowed  it  for  hay  the  first  year, 
but  used  it  as  pasture,  mostly  for  sheep,  last 
season  and  this.  Red  clover  is  not  much  in 
evidence  after  the  first  year.  White  clover 
came  in  unaided  the  second  year,  making  a 
rich  pasture  for  both  bees  and  sheep.  The 
sheep  had  access  to  a  good  pasture  of  blue 
grass  in  the  field  adjoinmg,  but  were  always 
found  in  the  alsike.  I  for  one  am  an  enthu- 
siast on  alsike,  and  most  farmers  in  this  sec- 
tion speak  favorably  of  it  as  a  hay-plant. 

Many  clover-fields  were  infested  with  dod- 
der this  year — a  thing  new  in  this  section. 
Many  farmers  think  this  dodder  came  in  the 
alsike  seed,  but  this  has  not  been  proven,  as 
dodder  also  has  been  foimd  in  red  clover  and 
alfalfa  seed.  Be  that  as  it  may.  alsike,  I  be- 
lieve, is  here  to  stay,  and  is  a  boon  to  both 
bee-keeper  and  farmer.  L.  B.  Huber. 

Lardis  Valley,  Pa. 


SELLING    HONEY  TO  EMPLOYEES  OF   FACTORIES ;    CAN- 
DIED HONEY  ON  BUTTER-TRAYS. 

Last  week  I  went  to  a  factory  where  there  were  about 
forty  men  at  work.  I  went  first  to  the  office  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  advertise  honey  amonsr  the  hands 
at  the  close  of  the  working  hours.  Before  leaving  the 
office  I  sold  the  proprietor  one  dollar's  worth.  When 
the  engine  stopped  I  was  at  the  main  entrance,  haud- 
iog  out  samples  in  waxed  paper  to  each  one  as  they 
passed  out.  and  taking  orders  to  be  delivered  the  next 
day.  Business  was  exceedingly  lively  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Orders  came  faster  than  I  could  write  them 
down.  Then  on  the  day  of  delivery  I  took  more  or- 
ders, and  told  them  to  order  by  phone  if  I  did  not 
come  around  before  they  wanted  more. 

This  plan  of  selling  was  quite  satisfactory,  the  sales 
amounting  to  180  lbs.  for  the  week,  mostly  m  5-lb.  lots 
on  butter-trays.  It  was  candied  hard.  The  butter- 
tray  is  the  most  economical  plan  that  I  have  ever  tried, 
as  the  consumer  does  not  have  to  pay  the  middle- 
man's profits,  nor  for  a  costiy  container  to  be  thrown 
away  when  empty.  And,  further,  the  producer  does 
not  have  to  liquefy  the  honey  and  put  it  in  small  con- 
tainers. 

There  are  several  plans  of  selling  honey,  and  the  lo- 
cality must  decide  as  to  which  is  the  most  feasible.  I 
have  been  selling  honey  in  Clarinda  for  32  years,  and 
have  always  advocated  the  cheaper  plan  and  larger 
quantities.  I  have  a  trade  that  takes  all  I  can  pro- 
duce, and  I  often  have  to  buy  to  supply  the  dem)tnd.  I 
do  not  sell  in  the  stores,  as  it  goes  too  slow  to  suit  me. 

Clarinda.  la..  March  3.  J.  L.  Strong. 
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UPPER  ENTRANCES. 


A  Scheme  for  a  Separate  Allghtlng-board 
for  the  Supers;  the  Disinclination  on 
the  Part  of  Bees  to  Pass  Through  Ex- 
cluders; an  Easy  Method  of  Superseding 
Queens.  

BY  B.  WALKER. 


I  made  a  discovery  last  season,  which,  view- 
ed in  the  light  of  past  experience,  will,  in  my 
estimation,  prove  of  great  importance  to  the 
producers  of  extracted  honey.  Possibly  you 
will  recall  that  I  wrote  you,  several  years 
ago,  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  throw  a  late 
make  of  queen-excluding  zinc  on  to  the  junk- 
heap,  since  it  not  only  excluded  the  queen 
from  the  supers  but  the  workers  also,  to  a 
great  extent. 

Well,  the  discovery  I  refer  to  allows  the 
use  of  the  latest  make  of  zinc  without  in 
tlie  least  hindering  the  work  of  the  bees  in 
the  supers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  the  ten- 
dency that  this  plan  has  in  the  direction  of 
swarm  prevention,  besides  doing  away  en- 
tirely with  the  nuisance  of  drone  brood,  a.<s 
well  as  worker  brood  in  supers,  and  yet  t»he 
scheme  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  made  use 
of  by  any  one  with  very  little  expense. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  and 
profit  this  season.  I  know  you  will  be  glad 
to  give  this  matter  publicity 

fne  plan  referred  to  is  simply  an  alighting- 
board  that  obliges  the  mass  of  the  working 
force  to  pass  over  the  top  excluder  through 
an  extra  entrance  provided  above  it  to  the 
supers  by  removing  or  leaving  out  the 
end  to  the  rim  of  the  excluder  frame.  My 
hives  are  commonly  set  up  from  the  ground 
about  five  inches^  and  an  alighting-board 
tfie  width  of  the  hive,  and  about  18  inches  in 
length,  placed  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  of  sim- 
lar  appearance,  color,  etc.,  to  the  one  pre- 
viousfy  used  with  the  hive  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  work. 

I  use  a  double-depth  brood-nest  where  the 
strength  of  the  colony  and  prolificness  of  the 
queen  require  it;  and  by  putting  the  combs 
of  unsealed  and  newly  sealed  brood  above 
the  excluder,  and  those  that  are  nearly  emp- 
ty, or  contain  brood  in  advanced  stages,  to- 
gether with  those  heavy  with  bee-bread  be- 
low the  excluder,  alternating  the  stories 
about  every  two  weeks,  the  swarming  prob- 
lem is  virtually  eliminated. 

The  chief  gain  to  be  secured  by  the  use  of 
this  plan  is  in  localities  where  but  compara- 
tively little  pollen  is  in  evidence  at  the  time 
the  now  is  on;  for  instance,  where  alfalfa  is 
a  chief  source  of  surplus;  otherwise  it  is 
necessary  to  put  the  excluder  over  the  lower 
story  of  the  orood-nest,  which  at  this  time 
should  contain  (for  obvious  reasons)  the 
chief  part  of  the  young  brood  as  well  as 
hatching  brood  and  queen,  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  change  places  with  the  two 
stones  aoout  every  ten  days  in  order  to 
avoid  crowding  with  pollen  above  the  ex- 
cluder; and,  of  course,  this  takes  valuable 
time  when  the  flow  is  on. 


WALKER'S    PLAN    OF    USING   AN     UPPER    EN- 
TRANCE IN  CONNECTION  WITH  AN  ALIGHT- 
TING-BOARD    TO    GET   THE    WORKING 
BEES  DIRECTLY  INTO  THE  SUPERS. 

With  two  outyards  (the  one  seven  and  the 
other  three  miles  distant)  with  the  honey- 
flow  on,  and  work  greatly  behindhand,  and 
only  about  a  half  supply  of  combs  to  meet 
sucn  an  emergency,  I  am  having  the  time  of 
my  life.  It  keeps  me  busy  till  Ste  each  day 
seven  days  in  the  week.  I  am  trying  a  high- 
wheeled  auto,  a  Holsman,  to  save  time  in 
reaching  outyards.  This  is  my  first  experi- 
ence in  this  direction,  which  promises  some 
measure  of  relief. 

My  experience  this  season  with  the  double- 
entrance  plan  has  been  comparatively  slight, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  labor  required  to  snift 
the  two  stories  of  the  brood-nest  at  the  prop- 
er time  to  prevent  pollen  clogging,  without 
any  help,  and  partly  because  rhacTfaith  that 
the  new  excluders  would  help  in  solving  the 
problem  with  less  labor.  For  this  reason  1 
am  using  but  few  of  the  old  excluders  in  con- 
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WALKER  S  PLAN  OF  UbING  AN  Ui^rEK  EiNTKANCf:  IN   CON- 
NECTION WITH  AN   ALIGHTING-BOARD  TO  GET  THE 
WORKING-BEES  DIRECTLY  INTO  THE  SUPERS. 


nection  with  the  alighting-board  scheme.  I 
procured  200  of  the  new  excluders,  and  have 
been  using  about  170  of  them  in  the  past  two 
weeks,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
favorabl>r'.  While,  of  course,  the  bees  start 
quicker  in  the  supers  where  no  excluders 
are  used,  or  where  they  are  obliged  to  work 
largely  over  the  old  style,  I  find  with  good 
queens  after  a  start  is  once  made  in  the  su- 
pers, with  a  good  flow  on,  there  is  apparent- 
ly no  hindrance  to  rapid  storing  above  the 
rievv^  cx'-liifirr-s;  and  I  will  say  if  the  outcoine 
of  the  season  bears  out  the*  opinion  I  have 
formed  so  far  {many  supers  having  been  fill- 
ed in  the  last  few  days),  I  shall  have  a  lot  of 
zinc  excluders  for  sale  very  cheap. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  think  I  forgot  to 
emphasize  as  an  advantage  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  using  my  alighting-board  scheme; 
and  that  is,  the  mcility  with  which  old  queens 
can  be  superseded  and  a  supply  of  young 
laying  queens  secured  where  a  double  brooo- 
nest  IS  used,  and  one  of  the  alighting-boards 
arranged  to  carry  the  bees  over  the  excluder 
top  of  the  lower  story. 


It  is  also  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  allow  more  or  less  of 
the  working  force  if  desired  (on 
account  of  pollen  being  in  evi- 
dence), to  pass  into  the  bottom 
section  of  the  brood-nest  by  leav- 
ing off  the  wings  at  the  sides  of 
the  alighting-board  which  will 
commonly  be  found  necessary  to 
carry  the  bees  above  at  the  out- 
set, as  they  are  inclined  to  pass 
either  to  one  side  or  the  otner, 
otherwise,  and  sometimes  (if  the 
higher  board  is  placed  too  high 
at  the  foot)  to  pass  under  the 
same. 

Clyde,  111.,  June  26. 

[The  scheme  of  plural  en- 
trances in  connection  with  the 
use  of  perforated  zinc,  as  here 
shown,  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Atwater  on  page  878  of  our 
issue  for  July  15,  last  year.  C.  W. 
Dayton  has  been  using  the 
scheme,  but  how  long  we  do 
not  know.  Others  have  referred 
to  something  similar. 

Dayton's  plan  involved  the 
use  of  only  an  auger-hole;  but  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Walker  idea  of  having  full- 
width  entrance  to  the  super  would 
be  much  better.  His  plan  seems 
to  be  an  improvement  also,  in 
that  it  provides  a  large  alighting- 
board,  obscuring  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  old  entrance,  and  at  the 
proper  angle  for  a  bee  in  flight 
just  as  it  alights.  This  we  re^rd 
as  quite  an  important  factor  in 
directing  the  night  of  the  in- 
coming Bees  to  the  super  direct 
instead  of  through  the  old  en- 
trance, the  brood-nest,  and  the 
honey-board  excluder. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
reports  from  others  who  may  have  tried  the 
same  thing  or  something  similar. — Ed.] 


THE  STOMACH  OF  THE  HONEY-BEE. 


How  the  Bees  of  a  Swarm  are  Able  to 
Subsist  for  a  Week  on  Merely  the  Con- 
tents of  their  Honey-sacs. 

BY  DR.  BRUENNICH. 


In  our  former  articles  we  have  considered 
the  tongue,  tracheas,  etc.,  of  the  honey-bee; 
but  the  organ  which  most  concerns  the  bee- 
keeper is  the  stomach.  The  honey-sac,  a 
part  of  the  stomach,  takes  up  every  drop  of 
the  crop;  and  every  drop  not  only  once,  but 
many  times,  has  to  pass  this  sac  before  it  is 
completely  ripe.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
every  bee-keeper  who  has  a  real  interest  in 
apiculture  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  for 
the  further  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physi- 


ology of  the  stomach 
If  t 


the  head  of  a  dead  bee  is  fixed  with  a 
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pin  so  that  it  turns  upward,  and  then  the 
tongue  drawn  up  with  tweezers,  an  orifice 
called  the  ^llet  will  be  seen,  which  takes 
the  honey  into  the  esophagus. 
This  tube  extends  through  the 
breast  or  thorax,  and,  with  the 
artery,  spinal  marrow,  and  tra- 
cheas,  passes  through  the  slen- 
der connection  which  unites  the 
breast  with  the  abdomen,  where 
it  is  suddenly  enlarged  into  the 
honey-sac.  One  can  easily  see 
the  complete  intestine  by  grasp- 
ing the  last  segment  of  the  ab- 
domen with  tweezers  and  draw- 
ing it  out  very  carefully  and 
slowly,  together  with  the  sting. 
If  the  work  is  nicely  done,  the 
whole  intestinal  tube  may  be  ex- 
posed little  by  little.  At  first  the 
rectum  is  seen,  which  is  some- 
times empty  and  sometimes  so 
swollen  by  the  mass  of  refuse 
matter  which  it  contains  that  it 
is  larger  than  the  honey-sac. 
After  this  comes  a  very  slender 
thread,  the  small  intestine  Ue- 
junum) .  This  is  followed  by  the 
chyle-stomach,  which  is  consid- 
erably thicker  than  the  small  in- 
testine, and  girded  with  a  mass 
of  tracheas,  and  supplied  with 
circular  incisions.  After  the 
chyle-stomach  is  an  exceedingly 
thin  thread,  the  stomach-mouth, 
connecting    the     chyle-stomach 


with  the  honey-sac.  Like  the  rectum,  the 
honey-sac'differs  considerably  in  size.  When 
empty  it  is  very  small;  but  when  full,  as  it  is 


LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  THROUGH  THE  STOMACH-MOUTF', 
This  is  further  explained  in  Fiif.  1— fij^ 
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FIG    8-TRANSVb:HSK    SECTION    THROnOH    THE     STOMACH-MOUTH 
THE  illDST  OF  THE  LIPS.  THE  HONEY-SAC  BEING  EMl'TY. 


in  a  robber  coming  out  of  a  rob- 
bed colony,  it  maybe  larger  than 
a  hemp  grain.  When  I  catch  a 
robber  for  observation  1  remove 
the  head  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  then  draw  out  the  esopha- 
gus, which  is  a  fine  thread, 
stronger  than  the  small  intes- 
tine. If  the  stomach -mouth  is 
quickly  examined  with  a  magni- 
fying-glass,  one  may  be  aston- 
ished to  see,  through  the  trans- 
parent honey-sac,  a  tiny  knob 
with  four  lips  which  are  con- 
stantly opening  and  shutting 
themselves,  making  an  interest- 
ing spectacle.  These  are  the 
four  stomach-lips,  which  will  be 
described  later. 

We  will  first  consider  the  hon- 
ey-sac, which  is  the  receptacle 
for  even  the  smallest  drop  of 
honey  which  the  bee  gathers. 
For  the  main  part,  this  honey- 
sac  has  three  layei-s.  The  in- 
most layer  is  a  very  thin  skin, 
gen  cm  II V  folded   together,  mak- 


IN 


Sept.  1 

ume  of  honey.    Wlien 
the    honey-sac   is    en- 
tirely  full    this   inner 
skin  is  plain  and  ex- 
tended;  but    the   less 
the    sac  contains,  the 
higher  and   more   nu- 
merous these  folds  or 
plies  become.    This  is 
exactly  the  case  with 
the  rectum,  the  size  of 
which,   as    mentioned 
before,      also     differs 
very  greatly.    On  the 
outer  side  of  this  skin 
we  find  minute  longi- 
tudinal fibers    coming 
from  the  chyle-stomach 
passing  the  surface  of 
the  honey-sac  in  slings. 
It  is  these    minute  fi- 
bers, or  fibrils,  which 
hold  the  honey-sac  and 
chyle-stomach    togeth- 
er.   It  is  clear  that  a 
contraction    of    these 
fibrils     squeezes     the 
honey -sac,    and    also 
brings  the  end  of  it  a 
little   closer    (together 
with     the     stomachal 
mouth),  to  the  esopha- 
gus.   Outside  this  lay- 
er  of   longitudinal  fi- 
brils are  circular  fibrils 
which   extend   around 
the  honey-sac  hke  the 
hoops  of  a  barreL   The 
contraction     of    these 


fng  innumerable  phes.  This  is 
necessary  so  that  it  will  stretch 
to  accommodate  the  largest  vol- 


FIG.  9.— THE    SAME  AS  FIG.   8.  BUT   THE    HONEY -SAC    NOT 
QUITE  EMPTY. 
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latter  fibrils,  together 
with  the  longitudinal 
ones,  serves  to  squeeze 
out  the  last  drop  of 
honey  either  into  the 
gullet  or  chvle-stomach. 

At  the   base  of  the 
honey-sac  is  a  beautiful 
organ,  the  stomach- 
mouth,   which   is    not 
easy  to   describe,    but 
which  I  hope    can  be 
understood    with     the 
help  of  Figs.  1-^.   The 
organ  consists  of  four 
lips  (Fig.  5) ,  which  form 
through     the   whole 
length  a  chasm  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross   (Fig. 
4).    The  free   part  of 
these  lips  is  closed  with 
a  chitinous  skin,  thick- 
est in  the  middle,  un- 
der which  there  are  the 
cylmdrical  epithelial 
cells,  the    function    of 
which  is  to  renew  suc- 
cessively the  chitinous 
skin.    At  the  base  this 
skin  is  exceedingly  sub- 
tile, passing  over  to  the 
inner  coverings  of  the 
duplicature.       Besides 
this,  we  find  on  each 
lip,    beginning   at  the 
top  and    extending 
down  to  the  outside,  a 
brush  made  up  of  a  se- 
ries of  strong  bristles 
extending  down.  These 
bristles    form  a  filter, 
which  easilv  allows  the 
entering  of   pollen,    but   prohibits  escape, 
(n  the  space  formed  by  the  free  sides  of 
the  lip  there  is  the  longitudinal  muscle  by 
whose  contraction  the  lip  is   opened;  and 
around  the  four  lips  there  are  the  strong 
circular  muscles,  which  easily  close  the  en- 
trance into  this  cruciform  chasm.    The  out- 
ermost layer  is  a  thin  chitinous  skin,  closing 
the  stomach-mouth,  and  continuing  into  the 
inner  skin  of  the  honey-sac.    In  the  free 
sides  of  the  interior  of  the  lips  there  is  a  net- 
work of  tracheas,  and    beyond  them  the 
blood-room,  the  function  of  which  is  to  nour- 
ish the  muscles  and  epithelial  cells. 

Fig.  3  is  a  transverse  section  in  the  upper 
fifth  of  the  lips  where  they  are  still  free. 
Fig.  4  shows  the  sections  at  different  heights. 
Followinff  the  inner  skin  of  the  esophagus 
we  find  that  it  goes  into  the  folded  skin  of 
the  honey-sac,  then  returns  and  forms  the 
outer  covering  of  the  four  lips,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  it  turns  again  and  forms  the 
cross-shaped  chasm.  At  the  base  the  skin 
becomes  exceedingly  thin,  but  is  provided 
with  cubical  cells  and  goes  into  the  duplica- 
hire  (Fig.  1,  D,  also  Fig.  7,  D) . 

The  cell-layer  of  the  duplicature  descends 
into  the  chyle-stomach  about  ^  of  an  inch, 
then  turns  up  and  joins  closely  to  the  descend- 
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THE   GENERAL  SCHEME  OF  THE  STOMACH-MOUTH    OF  THE  HONEY- 
BEE IN  DIFFERENT  SITUATIONS. 

a,  a  field  or  swarm  bee  fastini?. 

b,  the  same  eatintr  honey. 

c,  a  brood-bee  eating  pollen, 
a.  a  brood-bee  feedini?  the  brood. 
e.  Valvular  close  from  the  chyle  stomach  a^inst  the  honey-sac,  when  the 

first  is  contracting  itself  for  removin&r  its  contents  into  the  small  intestine. 

ing  part  (Fig.  1).  At  this  point  it  ascends 
and  bends  around  again,  passing  over  rather 
abruptly  into  the  glandular  epitnal  (cell  lay- 
er) of  the  chyle-stomach.  The  interior  and 
exterior  parts  of  the  duplicature  are  joined 
together  oy  fine  threads.  We  will  consider 
the  function  of  these  organs  later  on. 

The  most  important  organ  of  the  whole  in- 
testine is  the  chyle-stomach.  It  is  a  cylin- 
drical tube  with  walls  that  are  considerably 
elastic.  The  inner  covering  consists  of  some 
layers  of  cells,  the  inmost  ones  being  cylin- 
drical, and  tne  outmost  ones  cubical.  A 
part  of  the  cylindrical  cells  reach  the  glandu- 
lar organ  whose  secretion  serves  for  the  di- 
gestion of  the  food.  The  ferments  of  the 
chyle-stomach,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  not 
yet  been  examined  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining their  chemical  and  physical  charac- 
teristics. A  series  of  the  epithelic  cells  ab- 
sorb the  assimilated  food  and  remove  it  to 
the  blood,  which  washes  the  chyle-stomach. 

On  the  outside  of  the  epithelic  layer  we 
find  a  great  number  of  circular  muscles, 
which,  by  their  contraction,  compress  ihe 
contents  and  move  them  against  the  small 
intestine  or  else  through  the  lips  outward,  as 
when  the  bee  is  feeding  a  larva.  Outside  of 
the  circular  muscles  there  are  longitudinal 
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muscles  which  partly  continue  (Fig.  1)  into 
the  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  honey-sac. 

The  function  of  the  stomach-mouth  is  to 
separate  the  filled  hone}r-sac  from  the  chyle- 
stomach,  but  still  permit  voluntarily  a  pas- 
sageway between  the  two.  The  stomach- 
mouth  also  enables  the  chyle-stomach  to  ex- 
Sress  directly  (through  the  filter  made  by 
le  lip  bristles)  its  contents  into  the  esopha- 
gus, and  from  there  into  the  gullet.  (This 
point  is  not  yet  absolutely  proven.) 

A  bee  coming  from  the  field,  or  a  swarm 
bee,  closes  hermetically  its  honey-sac  from 
the  chyle-stomach.  This  action  is  quite  au- 
tomatic, and  without  effort  of  any  muscle. 
The  pressure  in  the  inner  room  of  the  hon- 
ey-filter forces  the  four  lips  together  like  the 
valves  of  a  pump,  the  upper  part  of  the  lips 
being  somewhat  flexible  (Fig.  10,  a) .  Thus, 
without  effort  by  the  bee,  no  drop  of  honey 
can  pass  into  the  chyle-stomach.  If  the 
swarm  bee  is  hungry,  it  contracts  the  longi- 
tudinal muscles  of  the  lips,  and  thus  opens 
the  mouth,  when  a  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  honey-sac  forces  a  little  drop  of 
honey  into  the  chyle-stomachy  furnishing 
new  fuel  to  the  small  engine  (Fig.  10,  b) . 

A  young  brood  bee,  which  desires  to  eat 
some  pollen  for  the  larvae,  allows  these  lips 
to  approach  the  end  of  the  esophagus  (the 
honey-sac  being  probably  empty);  opens 
them,  and  expels  the  chewed  pollen  directly 
into  the  chyle-stomach  (Fig.  10,  c).  Then 
when  this  pollen  is  well  digested  into  chyle 
the  brood  bee  does  the  same  as  before,  only 
(by  the  compression  of  the  chyle-stomach) 
she  squeezes  the  contents  directly  into  the 
esophagus  and  gullet  (Fig.  10,  d) .  Here  the 
bristles  of  the  lips,  forming  a  close  net,  keep 
back  the  undigested  portions  of  pollen. 
When  the  bee  is  nourishing  a  larger  drone 
larva,  it  probably  opens  the  mouth  wider, 
because  it  is  known  that,  in  the  food  for  the 
drone  larvae,  parts  of  undigested  pollen  are 
found,  which  is  never  the  case  in  the  food 
for  young  workers  or  queens. 

According  to  Schiemenz,  the  duplicature 
plays  the  role  of  a  valve.  When  a  bee 
squeezes  out  the  contents  of  the  chyle-stom- 
ach into  the  small  intestine,  the  mouth  must 
be  entirely  shut.  It  would  require  a  great 
effort  of  me  shutting  muscle,  because  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  passage  from 
below  is  more  easily  forced  than  the  pas- 
sage from  above,  on  account  of  the  conical 
form  of  the  chasm;  but  if  the  duplicature 
lays  itself  slantwise  on  the  orifice,  the  latter 
is  shut  automatically  without  great  effort  of 
the  muscle.  Fig.  10,  e, 

I  must  remark  that  Schiemenz  admits  that 
the  glands  of  the  head  produce  the  jelly,  and 
not  the  chyle-stomach  —  a  theory  which  I  do 
not  approve.  However,  this  question  by 
expenment  is  very  difficult  to  determine. 
For  my  part  I  think  that  these  glands  furnish 
the  digested  ferments  to  the  food  which  is 
passing  the  gullet. 

We  see  that  the  stomachal  apparatus  of 
the  honey-bee  is  an  intricate  one,  and  we 
can  not  but  marvel  with  reverent  homage  at 
the  wonderful  work  of  the  Creator. 

Ottenbach,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 


THE  HORNET. 


BY  WnX  WEBB  TUTILE. 


Mr.  Beeman,  with  your  quiet  eaay-iroiiiff,  sentle  ways. 
Out  amon&r  the  mild  Italians  in  the  balmy  summer 

days, 
There's  a  nucleus  of  hornets  by  my  garden,  in  a  tree. 
With  more  (dnnrer  to  the  square  inch  than  your  whole 

ap'ary. 
You  may  smile  when  we  affirm  the  black  bee's  busi- 
ness end  is  hot; 
If  you  doubt  it,  wair  your  thumb  and  let  that  hornet 

have  a  shot; 
For  'tis  certain,  when  this  warrior  sees  you  warminir 

up  to  him 
He  will  send  your  astral  body  spinninff  round  inside 

your  skin. 
For  no  bee-man's  hide  is  proof  asainst  his  mellifica 

dent, 
Thouffh  it  bear  the  apis  odor,  and  emit  the  true  hive 

scent: 
And  your  '*  lar&re,  slow  gestures,"  Msterlinck,  will  fail 

you  like  the  rest. 
For  there's  no  cell-ffraftinff  doinsr'when  one  strikes  a 

hornet's  nest 
Muncie,  Ind. 


A   HORNET'S   NEST. 

"  For  there's  no  cell-irraftinK  doinsr 
When  one  strikes  a  hornet's  nest" 


IS    THE 


QUEEN     RESPONSIBLE     FOR 
GREASY  CAPPINGS? 


BY  THE  NEW  MEXICO  CHAP. 


[On  paffe  362  of  issue  for  June  15,  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Whit- 
ney took  the  ffround  that  we  were  wronsrly  bUuninir 
some  of  our  very  best  queens  because  their  bees  hap- 
pened to  produce  urreasy  sections;  that  the  trouble  was 
not  due  to  the  strain,  but  rather  to  the  condition  of  "  ex- 
cessive heat  and  lack  of  ventilaiton."  Since  that  time 
we  have  received  several  letters  anniinsr  the  question 
pro  and  con.— Ed.  J 

Mr.  W.  M.  Whitney,  page  362,  June  15,  says 
that  the  queen  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
greasy  capped  honey  we  get  from  some  col- 
onies of  bees.  He  asked  why  it  was  that  he 
got  fine  white  cappings,  then  greasy,  and 
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then  white  cappings  again  from  the  same 
colony.  Perhaps  variation  of  honey-flow 
might  have  explained  in  his  particular  case; 
but  from  careful  observation  I  conclude  that 
the  strain  or  breed  of  bees  has  almost  all  to 
do  with  it.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer 
of  1907  about  300  HolyJLand  queens  were 
shipped  into  this  valley,  and  introduced  in 
five  different  yards.  Since  then  we  have 
come  to  own  all  these  bees;  and  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  things  about  them  is  their 
greasy  capped  honey.  So  different  was  the 
honey  they  made  and  are  still  making  that 
one  can  go  into  these  yards  where  they  were 
introduced  here  and  there  among  the  Italians, 
and  by  raising  the  covers  and  looking  at  the 
cappings  of  the  honey  tell  which  hives  have 
the  Holy  Land  queens.  Now,  considering 
that  there  were  some  300  of  these  queens 
scattered  through  about  1500  colonies,  and 
that  most  of  the  comb  honey  we  took  from 
them  was  so  greasy  in  appearance  Hiat  we 
had  to  crate  it  separately  and  sell  it  at  a  much 
reduced  price,  while  the  Italians  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  yards  made  thousands 
of  pounds  of  the  finest  white  honey,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  strain  or  breed  of  bees  had 
something  to  do  with  the  greasy  cappings. 
1  wish  that  Mr.  Whitney  would  carry  his  ex- 
periment a  little  further  by  sending  for  a 
good  Holy  Land  queen,  and  then,  affer  giv- 
ing her  plenty  of  room  and  ventilation,  re- 
port. I  snould  be  much  interested,  for  I  have 
condemned  the  Holy  Land  breed  more  on 
account  of  their  greasy  capped  honey  than 
for  any  thing  else.  I  may  have  made  a  mis- 
take, but  I  think  not.  I  recall  two  or  three 
hives  which  I  have  watched  so  closely  on 
this  point  that  I  am  sure  that,  in  the  last  two 
seasons,  they  have  not  capped  a  single  sec- 
tion or  frame  white,  although  I  have  some- 
times had  them  working  in  as  many  as  three 
full- depth  extracting-supers  at  once.  Some 
of  these  Holy  Land  bees  are  in  the  shade  all 
day,  and  some  in  the  sun.  Some  of  them 
have  good  tight  covers  on  the  hives,  and 
others  an  old  shade-board  thrown  over  them 
with  cracks  wide  enough  to  admit  one's  fin- 
ger, but  I  never  noticed  a  case  where  the 
bees  were  evidently  of  the  best  Holy  Land 
stock,  and  capped  tneir  honey  white. 
Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 


WATER-SOAKED  AS  WELL  AS  WHITE  CAPPINGS 
MADE  BY  BEES  OF  THE  SAME  COLONY. 

Last  season  was  very  wet  throughout  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  all  of  June,  but  I  got  a 
big  crop  of  honey.  The  heavy  flow  of 
"  white  *  and  light-colored  honey  ceased  sud- 
denly the  latter  part  of  July,  and  there  was 
nothing  doing  for  a  short  time,  about  a  week 
or  ten  days,  when  the  bees  commenced 
bringing  in  freely  of  a  darkish  honey,  pre- 
sumably from  smartweed  and  heartsease.  I 
had  left  all  the  supers  on  after  removing  the 
filled  sections,  as  i  then  had  no  place  to  store 
them,  and  was  hoping  for  a  late  flow  of  hon- 
ey. It  came,  and  the  bees  commenced  just 
where  they  had  left  off;  but  what  a  change! 
The  Jime  and  July  honey  was  capped  with 


coverings  as  white  as  snow,  while  the  combs 
were  plump;  but  the  darker  honey  was  as 
"watery"  or  "greasy**  as  any  I  ever  saw, 
the  capping  being  in  direct  contact  with  the 
honey  at  every  point,  while  the  combs  were 
fully  }4  inch  or  more  thinner  than  the  white 
combs  to  which  they  were  built. 

There  had  been  no  time  for  a  change  of 
queens  by  supersedure  or  swarming,  nor  a 
new  generation  of  bees— that  is,  entire;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  this  phenomenon  of 
greasy  or  watery  capping  is  aue,  not  to  a  lazy 
or  hustling  queen  (bees) ,  but  to  some  condi- 
tion of  supply,  temperature,  ventilation,  or 
perhaps  to  the  density  or  flavor  of  the  honey 
itself. 

Again,  in  a  section-holder  I  have  before 
me,  taken  off  vesterday,  are  four  sections. 
One  is  capped,  as  white  as  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per, while  the  one  beside  it  shows  "  watery  '* 
cappings.  Another  of  the  four  is  capped 
largely  white;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  snow 
are  cells  with  cappings  as  translucent  as  par- 
affine  paper.  In  the  same  super  were  other 
sections  showing  the  peculiarity  in  a  very 
marked  degree. 

Lastly,  the  shallow  "  bait  *'  frame  is  capped 
snow-white  save  for  a  row  of  holes  next  to 
the  wood  (lower  bar)  which  are  capped  fair- 
ly transparent. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  have  seen  the  same 
thing  many  times,  and  I  wonder  at  the  dis- 
cussion now  that  I  have  looked  into  it. 

Dr.  a.  F.  Bonney. 

Buck  Grove,  Iowa,  June  22. 


CAPPINGS  "GREASY**  BECAUSE  BEES  CLUSTER 

TOO  CLOSELY  ON  THEM,  PUSHING  THEM 

DOWN  TO  THE  HONEY. 

I  think  Mr.  Whitney  is  nearly  correct  in 
his  conclusions,  p.  362.  Some  twenty  years 
ago,  when  producing  honey  in  sections  I  saw 
many  cases  of  it,  and  always  in  the  strong 
colonies  of  Italians,  The  first  proof  I  found 
bearing  on  the  subject  was  when  the  combs 
in  some  hives  melted  down,  the  combs  near 
the  melted  ones  presented  that  same  watery 
appearance.  Second.  I  found  that,  by  rais- 
ing the  front  end  of  the  hive  half  an  inch  off 
the  bottom,  and  giving  a  little  ventilation 
and  shade  at  the  top  I  seldom  found  any  of 
it.  The  queen  is  somewhat  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  it,  in  my  opinion,  because  the 
bees  of  some  colonies  cluster  closer  on  the 
combs  than  others.  The  black  bees  will  usu- 
ally run  out  of  the  hive  and  cluster  on  ^e 
outside  before  the  capping  is  soft  enough  to 
be  crushed  down  upon  the  honey  by  them. 

Mauston,  Wis.,  July  1.  F.  Wilcox. 

[Apparently  there  are  two  sides  to  this 
question.  It  would  seem  that  there  are  some 
conditions  under  which  a  strain  of  bees  will 
produce  greasy  sections  and  other  conditions 
when  they  will  produce  combs  with  snow- 
white  cappings.  It  also  seems  to  be  equally 
true  that  there  are  some  strains  that  are 
given  to  producing  watery-looking  honey. 
The  testimony  of  the  New  Mexico  Chap  ap- 
pears to  support  that  position.— Ed.] 
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SIX  HUNDRED  COLONIES  SHIPPED  BY 
RAIL  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 


Although  Many  of  the  Combs  were  New. 

Few  were  Broken;  Queens  Reared 

on  the  Journey. 


BY  WARREN  C.  DYER. 


In  an  issue  of  the  April  number  of  Glean- 
ings you  asked  for  a  communication  from 
any  one  who  had  had  experience  in  shipping 
bees  by  rail.  As  we  have  just  returned  from 
Arkansas  with  600  colonies  of  bees,  we  will 
give  you  the  benefit  of  our  ex[>erience. 

We  made  screens  of  ^jxl>^-inch  lumber, 
the  size  of  the  hive.  The  wire  was  then 
placed  on  these  frames,  and  half-inch  strips 
nailed  on  each  side,  and  quarter-inch  strips 
at  each  end.  We  placed  one  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  each  hive  with  four  six-penny 
nails  to  each  screen.  We  also  bored  a  three- 
(luarter-inch  hole  in  the  end  of  each  hive. 
This  work  was  finished  June  4.  That  night 
we  put  corks  in  the  holes  bored  in  the  ends 
of  the  hive,  loaded  them  into  lumber  wagons 
(no  springs),  sent  them  to  the  station  four 
miles  from  the  yard,  and  loaded  them  in  cat- 
tle-cars. 

In  the  car  we  made  three  rows  on  each 
side  with  an  aisle  in  the  center,  and  another 
aisle  across  the  car  at  the  door. 

We  had  ho  hand-hold  cleats  on  the  hives, 
and  this  fact  allowed  us  to  pack  them  so 
they  could  not  move  a  particle  with  the 
bumping  of  the  cars.  We  finished  loading 
June  5  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  pulled  out  or 
Boughton,  Ark.,  at  6  that  evening. 

The  weather  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  was 
extremely  warm,  and  there  was  no  breeze 
except  what  the  train  made.  We  gave  the 
bees  water  twice  and  sometimes  three  times 
a  day.  On  the  6th  we  were  laid  out  about 
five  hours  in  the  heat  of  the  day  at  Ozark, 
Ark.,  on  account  of  a  wreck  ahead  of  us; 
and  as  it  was  very  hot  and  clear,  with  no  air 
stirring,  we  were  fearful  that  we  might  lose 
some  of  the  colonies,  and  what  little  loss  we 
did  have  occurred  at  that  point. 

We  arrived  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  at  about 
8  P.M.  on  the  7th,  and  that  night  it  stormed 
pretty  hard.  The  next  day  was  cloudy  and 
cool,  and  not  extremely  warm  the  rest  of  the 
way.  We  arrived  at  Boulder,  Col.,  at  2  p.m. 
on  the  10th;  unloaded  that  afternoon,  haul- 
ing the  hives  in  wagons  with  no  springs  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile;  turned  the  bees  loose 
that  evening,  having  been  closed  up  for  ex- 
actly six  days.  Our  total  loss  consisted  of 
three  colonies  that  smothered.  We  tried  to 
divide  up  all  large  stocks  into  two  boxes,  but 
these  three  must  have  been  missed,  and  I 
think  they  died  at  Ozark,  as,  the  next  day 
after  we  were  laid  out,  there  was  a  smell  of 
dead  bees  inside  the  car. 

I  was  surprised  at  one  thing,  and  that  is,  I 
could  not  see  that  the  brood  was  hurt  a  par- 
ticle in  the  shipping,  and  the  colonies  that 
we  had  to  divide  up  on  account  of  being  so 
heavy  in  brood  raised  queens  and  took  care 
of  these  cells  on  the  train     Five  days  after 


we  arrived  I  saw  twelve  queens  hatched 
from  one  colony  in  less  than  twenty  minutes, 
and  I  could  not  see  but  they  were  perfect 
queens.  Nearly  every  hive  that  had  no 
queen  raised  queen- cells,  and  we  saw  none 
that  were  not  hatched  or  had  live  queens  in 
the  cells.  We  did  not  leave  over  ten  pounds 
of  honey  in  any  one  hive.  Half  of  the  colo- 
nies were  shipped  on  new  combs  or  on  full 
sheets  of  medium  brood  foundation  in  wired 
frames. 

Our  breakage  in  the  600  colonies  did  not 
amount  to  one  dozen  combs,  and  none  of  the 
foundation  was  hurt  a  particle.  In  my  opin- 
ion, however,  combs  built  in  Arkansas  are 
much  heavier  and  tougher  than  those  built 
in  Colorado,  and  will  stand  much  harder 
usage. 

Boulder,  Colorado,  June  22. 


HONEY-DEW  HONEY. 


The  Requirements  of  the  Pure-food  Law 
in  Regard  to  it 


BY  W.  A.  SELSER. 


[A  subscriber  recenUy  asked  us  several  questions  in 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  law  conceminir  the  sale  of 
honey-dew  honey;  and  knowing  Mr.  Selser  to  be  an 
authority  on  the  subject  we  referred  the  letter  to  him. 
His  reply  will  be  of  interest  also  to  oi hers  who  may 
have  felt  in  doubt  as  to  what  they  could  do  with  the 
honey  which  their  bees  leathered.— Ed.] 

It  would  be  ruinous  for  a  bee-keeper  to 

Eutup  "honey-dew  honey  "and  sell  it  for 
oney.  You  will,  no  doubt,  understand  the 
matter  more  clearly  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
pure-food  law  was  drafted,  not  so  much  to 
stop  adulteration  as  it  was  to  state  honest 
facte  to  the  consiuner.  In  other  words,  we 
could  say  that  the  pure-food  law  means  sim- 
ply honest  sales.  A  bee-keeper  has  a  perfect 
right  to  put  all  the  glucose  he  wants  to  in 
his  honey  if  he  so  desires;  but  when  he  puts 
it  in  any  receptacle  and  offers  it  for  sale,  he 
must  state  on  the  package  just  what  he  has 

8ut  in  it.  Now,  that  is  laiTp  is  it  not?  It  is 
le  most  common-sense  bill  I  have  ever  heard 
passed  by  Congress.  Dr.  Wiley  had  a  per- 
sonal talk  with  the  writer  shortly  after  this 
bill  was  passed,  and  on  this  very  subject  of 
honey-dew.  Dr.  Wiley  stated  that  the  law 
did  not  want  the  poor  bee-keeper  to  stop  sell- 
ing all  the  honey-dew  his  bees  gathered;  but 
he  positively  must  state  on  the  article  offer- 
ed for  sale,  "Honey-dew  Honey." 

You  also  may  know  that  this  applies  to  any 
honey  gathered  from  various  sources;  viz.,  if 
you  put  white-clover  honey  in  a  bottle,  and 
so  brand  it,  it  must  be  stnctly  white-clover 
honey,  and  nothing  else,  etc.  But  in  the  case 
of  honey-dew  it  is  really  not  honey  at  all.   It 


is  simply  "bug  juice."  As  you  may  know, 
it  is  gatnered  from  a  secretion  of  the  aphis, 
a  litfle  leaf-insect,  and  is  largely  dextrose. 


while  honey  is  largely  levulose.  Nectar,  as 
it  is  gathered  by  the  bees  as  it  comes  in  its 
original  state  from  the  plant,  is  largely  levu- 
lose. So  you  can  readily  see  that  honey-dew 
is  absolutely  not  honey  at  all.    We  have 
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found  this  year  that  qliite  a  lot  of  honey-dew 

fathered  has  been  almost  pure  honey-dew; 
ut  ^e  question  has  been,  where  honey-dew 
is  mixed  in  with  other  honev,  how  much,  or 
what  proportion,  could  be  sold  as  honey  with- 
out violating  the  pure-food  law?  By  careful 
experimenting  it  has  been  found  that  any 
thing  over  twenty  per  cent  crosses  the  dan- 
gcr-une.  If  you  nold  up  your  frames  before 
putting  them  in  the  extractor,  and  find  there 
is  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  it  dark,  I  think 
it  is  safe,  if  you  are  a  good  judge,  to  sell  this 
without  branding  it  *  *  honey-dew. ' '  But  when 
bee-keepers  are  doubtnil,  as  the  conse- 
<)uences  are  so  great,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  send  a  sample  to  a  chemist  for  his  deter- 
mination. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CARPENTRY  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 


Hlve-confltructlon. 


BY  F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 


Having  decided  to  make  some  two  dozen 
hives  of  tiie  divisible  type,  my  next  step  was 
to  learn  their  dimensions.  I  had  models  in 
plenty  in  my  collection— twelve  bodies  in  all, 
raneing  from  Gallups  of  about  one  foot  cube, 
inside  measurements,  to  Jumbos,  but  so 
varied  in  size  and  style  that  it  was  practical- 
ly impossible  to  combine  any  two  of  them. 
Some  were  butt-jointed,  some  checked,  some 
mitered.    To  make  the  variety  more  com- 

glete,  a  few  were  flat-edged  like  all  modern 
ives;  some  were  rebated,  while  others  had 
the  beveled  edge  of  the  Simplicity  hive. 
Careful  examination  indicated  that  not  one 
was  of  Langs^th  standard  dimensions,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  did  not  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty what  ^e  standard  dimensions  were. 
For  several  days  I  searched  my  books  from 
end  to  end:  but  it  is  simpty  amazing  how  in- 
different the  average  writer  is  to  such  de- 
tails, yet  they  are  exceedingly  essential. 
Here  is  where  Dr.  Miller  shines  like  a  bril- 
liant sun  among  a  host  of  twinkling  stars,  for 
he  is  exceedingly  methodical  in  giving  speci- 
fications of  every  bit  of  apparatus  he  de- 
scribes. Deprived  of  his  "Forty  Years 
among  the  Bees  *'  I  feel  I  would  at  this  stage 
have  been  helpless;  for  whether  I  was  study- 
ing at  my  desk  or  working  at  the  bench  his 
volume  was  in  constant  use. 

At  tiie  end  of  the  notebook  are  two  exceed- 
ingly valuable  pages  that  I  should  hate  to 
lose,  for  in  them  is  a  record  of  the  dimen- 
sions and  specifications  of  every  thing  that 
spes  to  the  making  of  a  hive  such  as  I  want. 
From  these  two  pages  I  will  draw  liberally 
as  these  articles  develop. 

The  most  important  measurements  to  know 
about  a  hive-body  are  the  inside  dimensions, 
for  these  are  constant;  the  outside  measure- 
ments will  depend  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
lumber  available.  Root's  hives  are  made  of 
^-inch  lumber;  but  in  this  part  of  the  world 
3^  is  the  standard  thickness.  So,  inside 
measurements  being  known,  one  can  easily 


make  the  necessary  calculations  for  the  lum- 
ber-bill. 

The  standard  Langstroth  hive,  eight-frame 
size,  is  18X  inches  long  inside,  and  12^ 
inches  wide;  the  ten-frame  size  has  an  inside 
width  of  14X  inches.  When  made  of  J^-inch 
lumber  the  outside  dimensions  are  13^  by 
20  inches  for  the  eight-frame  size,  and  16  by 
20  for  the  ten-frame.  In  my  case,  using  ^- 
inch  wood  a  hive  will  be  19^  inches  long, 
while  the  width  will  be  13>^  inches  for  8 
frames,  and  15^  for  10  frames. 

But  before  we  order  our  bill  of  lumber  it 
is  necessary  to  learn  the  size  of  the  rabbet 
we  must  have  on  the  end  pieces,  for  we  are 
to  use  hanging  frames.  Now,  the  top-bar  of 
a  Root  frame  is  18^  inches  longj  that  is,  they 
are  half  an  inch  longer  than  the  inside  length 
of  the  hive;  and,  besides,  we  must  allow  ex- 
tra space  for  ease  in  manipulation — at  least 
U  of  an  inch  in  all.  If  we  divide  this  ^  inch 
equally  between  both  ends  of  the  hive  (and 
we  must),  then  the  rabbet  on  each  piece 
will  be  Vs  inch  wide.  This  is  what  I  use  on 
^-in.  wood;  but  Root  uses  fv  on  the  %-inch 
lumber,  and  I  think  it  is  better. 

How  many  of  my  readers  could,  offhand, 
tell  the  exact  location  of  the  bee-space, 
whether  at  top  or  bottom,  in  a  Root  hive?  I 
could  not;  but  I  simply  had  to  know,  for  I  in- 
tended to  use  Root's  goods,  and  I  was  quite 
befogged  until  I  remembered  that,  in  my 
furniture  pile  in  the  bam,  there  lay  a  Dan- 
zenbaker  hive.  Examination  showed  the 
bee-space  to  be  above  the  frames.  But  it  is 
not  always  there,  for  in  the  hives  in  my  col- 
lection it  is  sometimes  at  the  bottom,  and  in 
bee  literature  I  find  diagrams  showing  both 
ways. 

Now,  the  depth  of  the  rabbet  depends 
partly  on  the  location  of  the  space  ancf  part- 
ry  on  the  thickness  of  the  end  of  the  top-bar. 
The  Root  shallow  frame  for  the  divisible 
hive  has  a  top-bar  ^  inch  thick,  but  the  lugs 
are  thinned  down  to  ^a.  Allowing  X  inch 
for  a  bee-space  at  the  top,  the  total  depth  of 
the  rabbet  will  be,  therefore,  A,  which  is 
that  adopted  in  the  Root  hive.  Now,  as  the 
depth  of  the  divisible  hive  in  Root's  catalog 
is  given  as  5  H  inches,  and  the  frames  are 
5H  inches,  we  see  that  the  bottom  of  the 
frames  will  be  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the 
hives.  I  made  my  first  hives  b^)i  inches 
deep,  and  found  them  a  perfect  nuisance;  so 
I  increased  to  5J^.  Then  came  along  a  con- 
signment from  Root,  and  I  found  they  also 
were  5^,  so  the  catalog  is  at  fault. 

Since  we  are  In  possession  of  exact  data  of 
hive-construction,  we 


fisi 


are  now  in  position  to 
make  out  a  bill  of  spe- 
cif icationsf  or  the  lum- 
ber-mill. In  my  first 
effort  I  was  content 
to  use  ordinary  butt 
joints,  thus,  Fig.  1. 
Here  are  the  specifications  for  one  eight- 
frame  divisible  body. 

Two  pieces  Vx5J^Xl9V; 
Vx5rsXl3'8, 
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with  rabbet  on  one  long  edge  of  end  pieces, 
H  wide  and  ^%  deep,  Fiff.  2. 
For  ^-in.  lumber  the  Dill  would  read: 
Two  pieces  ^X 5^X20. 

and  in  the  drawing  one  must  substitute  ^ 
for  Hy  and  instead  of  H  there  would  be  writ- 
ten T^. 

Then  you  will  need  two  rabbet-tins  >^  inch 
wide  and  12  long. 

It  is  very  important  that  this  box  be  exact- 
ly square  at  the  comers,  and  to  ensure  this 
I  nail  the  parts  together  while  they  are 
around  a  box  whose  outside  measurements 
are  the  same  as  the  inside  dimensions  of  the 
hive,  12  v^  X 18X-  The  one  I  use  is  made  of 
^-inch  lumber,  and  is  a  trifle  less  than  four 
inches  deep.  The  specifications  are: 
Two  pieces  ^X4xl8X; 
*'       "       M'X4X10>^. 

To  keep  the  box  in  exact  shape,  and  at 
the  same  time  act  as  a  guide  while  the  hives 
are  being  nailed  together,  one  of  the  open 
ends  is  closed  with  the  same  weight  of  lum- 
ber (bottomed,  in  fact) ,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence—the bottom  projects  exactly  ^  inch  all 
round,  so  that  when  the  lumber  of  the  hive 
is  placed  in  position  every  thing  is  flush. 
These  bottom  pieces  will  necessarily  be  19|< 
inches  long,  and  have  a  total  width  of  IZyi 
inches. 

Now,  it  is  important  that  this  iig-box  be 
exactly  square  at  the  comers:  and  the  easi- 
est way  to  secure  accuracy  is  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  cleats  on  the  bench.  Begin  by 
drawing  pencil-lines  on  the  bench,  making 
an  oblong  12>ixl8X-  Use  an  ordinary 
packing-box  for  drawing  these  lines,  first 
Having  tested  its  squareness  by  measuring 
the  distances  from  the  diagonal  comers,  n 
both  are  the  same  length,  the  box  is  true. 
Your  lines  drawn,  nail  cleats  on  three  sides, 
not  necessarily  the  full  length. 

Now,  exactly  as  you  can,  put  the  sides  of 
the  box  together,  using  only  two  1^-inch 
finishing  nails  at  each  comer.  You  are  not 
trying;  to  get  rigidity  yet;  in  fact,  you  want 
flexibility.  This  done,  slip  the  box  between 
the  cleats  on  the  bench  and  add  the  fourth, 
and  your  box  will  be  exactly  square  at  the 
corners. 

One  of  the  bottom-boards  should  have  a 
pencil-line  drawn  on  three  sides,  )i  inch 
from  the  edge.    Adjust  these  lines  to  the 
edges  of  the  box,  and 
nan    with    2>^-inch 
nails.     Add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bottom 
Eieces,    remove    the 
ox  from   the   cleats 
and  nail  the  comers, 
no.  3.  and  you  are  readv  to 

make  a  first-class  job  of  your  first  hive.  Here 
is  how  the  iig-box  wiU  look— Fig.  3. 

It  is  just  fun  to  nail  hives  together  around 
this  box,  provided  it  is  of  exact  shape. 
Should  you,  however,  in  cutting  out  the 
pieces,  get  the  end  ones  a  trifle  short  or  a 
trifle  off  square,  do  not  worry,  but  pack  them 
with  strips  of  brown  paper  until  you  get  the 
exact  dimensions. 


Ordinary  nails,  I  find,  even  with  fir.  do 
not  hold  the  hives  true,  and  so  I  would  ad- 
vise that  cement-coated  nails  at  least  2H 
inches  long  be  used. 
Add  the  rabbet  tins  to  protect  the  edges  of 
the  rabbet  ancTyour 
hive  is  ready  for  paint- 


Fig.4 


ing. 
Po 


?0T  a  stronger  con- 
struction I  would  rec- 
ommend a  check  joint 
as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing. Fig.  4. 
Then  our  specifica- 
tions will  read: 

Two  pieces  ^X5?^xl9; 
3^X5^x13^, 
the  end  pieces  being  rabbeted  on  one  long 
side  H  inch  wide  and  A  deep,  on  both  short 
sides  vk  inch  wide,  and  H  inch  deep. 
Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. 

[We  do  not  give  dimensions  of  any  of  the 
standard  hives  in  our  text-books,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  great  majority  of  peo- 
ple can  not  work  by  rule  and  figure.  In  our 
A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culturie,  under  the 
head  of  "Hive-making,**  we  advise  every 
one  who  contemplates  building  his  own  hives 
to  send  to  some  factory  and  get  a  sample  of 
such  a  hive  as  he  proposes  building.  With 
the  several  parts  of  the  hive  before  him  he 
can  scarcely  go  wrong,  for  all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  make  dupficates  oreach  part  of  the  hive. 

In  the  older  editions  of  our  work  we  gave 
dimensions;  but  we  found  that  those  who  at- 
tempted to  follow  them  would  make  mis- 
takes. They  would  get  the  rabbets  in  the 
hive  in  the  wrong  place  too  deep  or  not  deep 
enough:  whereas  it  they  had  had  exact  pat- 
terns all  this  confusion  would  have  been 
avoided.  In  our  later  editions  we  gave  the 
dimensions  of  standard  frames.  When  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  X-inch  bee- 
space,  and  adds  double  this  space  to  tiie 
length  and  depth  of  the  frame  he  will  get 
the  corresponding  inside  measurements  of 
the  hive.  The  omer  dimensions  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  frames  used. 
Figuring  that  the  frames  should  be  spaced 
1  y%  inches  from  center  to  center,  with  a  bee- 
space  of  %  ?nch  on  each  outside  frame;  we 
get  the  inside  width  of  the  hive.  But  we 
would  not  advise  one  to  make  hives  on  this 
way  of  figuring.  He  should,  rather,  work 
from  a  pattern.— Ed.] 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  CUBA. 


Cattle-Raising   is    Responsible     for     the 
Poorer  Bee  Pasturage. 


BY  FRANK  REIMAN. 


I  believe  there  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world  where  the  output  of  honey  has  de- 
creased as  it  has  in  Cuoa.  When  the  Span- 
iards and  Cubans  alike  were  depredating 
Cuba  and  eating  up  the  cattle,  it  was  a  glori- 
ous time  for  the  l)ee-keeper:  but  now  Cuba  is 
being  again  well  stocked  with  cattle,  and  the 
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best  honey-plant,  campanula,  or  bellflower 
(resembling  the  white  morning-glory  of  the 
United  States) ,  is  being  torn  up  by  the  cattle 
or  cut  down  by  the  machete  of  the  Cuban 
because  the  cattle  do  not  eat  it.  In  Manza- 
nillo  the  exports  have  declined  from  5000 
barrels  of  50  gallons  each  to  2000  barrels  last 
year.  This  year,  I  am  confident,  the  exports 
will  not  reach  1000  barrels. 

The  destruction  of  the  timber  has  caused 
great  drouth  in  the  summer  or  wet  season, 
and  nearly  all  the  streams  go  dry.  Three- 
fourths  of  Cuba  is  now  cleared,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  going  very  fast.  Where  there 
are  no  woods  there  is  not  enough  honey  to 
keep  the  bees  living,  and  they  will  starve. 
All  the  large  apiaries  in  Havana  province 
are  dead  now,  and  Pinar  del  Rio  is  fast  dimin- 
ishing. This  province,  Oriente,  has  still 
plenty  of  timber,  and  by  locating  along  a 
strefun  where  the  bees  can  always  get  water 
we  can  not  help  doing  well. 

I  have  three  apiaries,  and  all  are  located 
on  the  Cauto  River,  where  the  tide  rises  and 
falls  2>^  feet,  so  that  it  can  never  go  dry.  I 
move  all  the  honey  and  supplies  by  river,  as 
the  roads  are  usually  bad. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  good  locations,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  buy  all  me  ground  within 
reach  of  the  bees,  and  so  control  the  terri- 
tory. I  have  over  950  hives  at  present  in 
three  apiaries,  one  of  the  two  outyards  being 
a  mile  west  and  the  other  a  mile  south.  The 
home  yard  contains  350  hives;  and  200  yards 
from  it  a  neighbor  has  200  hives  more,  so 
there  are  now  over  1200  hives  of  bees  inside 
of  two  miles.  I  find  that  the  two  outyards 
do  better  than  the  home  yard— in  fact,  at  the 
home  yard  I  have  to  feed,  while  at  the  out- 
yards, only  a  mile  away,  the  bees  are  mak- 
me  surplus  honey. 

I  have  kept  bees  27  years,  and  have  never 
known  them  to  work  profitably  when  they 
had  to  fly  over  a  mile  for  the  noney.  The 
largest  crop  of  honey  I  ever  raised  was  in 
Delaware,  on  a  drained  marsh  that  was  all 
in  heartsease  and  butterweed.  My  bees  on 
the  marsh,  right  among  the  flowers,  made 
five  times  as  much  honey  as  other  bees  that 
were  l}i  miles  from  the  marsh,  which  made 
hardly  any  surplus. 

I  have  extracted,  from  March  1  to  June  1, 
2500  gallons  of  honey  and  1500  lbs.  of  yellow 
wax.  The  honey,  until  Oct.  15,  is  dark;  aft- 
er that  it  is  white  from  the  bellflower. 
When  the  white  honey  begins  I  expect  to 
change  from  extracted  to  comb  honey,  as 
my  frames  are  only  six  inches  deep  and 
twenty  long.  I  will  make  wide  frames  that 
take  4x5  sections,  and  use  them  in  the  same 
super.  I  formerly  used  T  tins,  but  have 
found  that,  to  raise  nke  comb  honey,  the 
section  must  be  closed  entirelv. 

My  crop  of  white  comb  will  be  about  25,000 
lbs.  We  have  good  facilities  for  shipping  at 
ManzaniUo— steamers  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  weekly  steamers  to  the  United 
States. 

As  I  am  on  tide  water  I  can  load  the  hon- 
ey on  lighters  at  the  apiary,  and  load  right 
on  the  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Manzannlo 


without  rehandling.  In  another  article  I 
will  explain  my  management  of  these  large 
apiaries,  the  labor  of  which  is  done  by  the 
natives,  who  have  very  little  intelligence  — 
probably  less  than  the  American  Incfian. 
Cauto,  Cuba. 


THE   COLOR  SENSE  OF  THE  HONEY- 
BEE. 


Some  Original  Work  Showing  how  the 
Bees  Seem  to  Favor  Blue. 


BY  JOHN  H.  LOVELL. 


It  has  been  well  established  by  experiment 
that  the  honey-bee  can  distinguish  oetween 
colors.  Instead  of  describing  the  experiment 
as  performed  by  Lord  Avebury  (Lubbock) , 
let  me  give  some  that  I  conducted  along  the 
same  plan,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  witfi  even 
more  conclusive  results. 

On  a  pleasant  September  morning  I  accus- 
tomed a  yellow  (Italian)  bee  to  visit  a  strip 
of  blue  paper  three  inches  long  by  one  inch 
wide.  To  prevent  the  paper  from  blowing 
away  or  becoming  soiled  it  was  covered  with 
a  transparent  glass  slide  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, upon  the  center  of  which  a  small 
quantity  of  honey  was  placed.  These  slides 
are  used  for  mounting  microscopic  objects, 
and  may  be  obtained  of  any  dealer  in  optical 
instruments  for  a  trifling  sum. 

After  the  bee  had  made  a  number  of  visits 
to  the  blue  paper,  a  red  slide  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, ana  prepared  as  described  above, 
was  placed  six  mcnes  to  the  right  of  it.  An 
equal  quantity  of  honey  was  also  placed  upon 
the  center  of  this  slide.  When  the  bee  re- 
turned from  the  hive  it  alighted  on  the  blue 
slide,  which  still  remained  in  its  original 
position. 

On  the  departure  of  the  bee  for  the  hive 
the  slides  were  transposed,  i.  e.,  the  red  put 
in  the  place  of  the  blue  and  the  blue  where 
the  red  had  been.  When  the  bee  returned, 
and  no  longer  found  the  blue  paper  in  its 
usual  position,  it  flew  back  and  forth,  exam- 
ining both  slides,  paused  for  a  second  or  two 
on  the  red,  then  resumed  its  flight,  but  final- 
ly settled  on  the  blue.  A  little  later  it  flew 
up  into  the  air,  but  soon  returned  to  the 
blue;  then  it  flew  across  to  the  red,  where 
it  remained  for  the  rest  of  its  visit.  The 
change  in  the  position  of  the  blue,  and  the 
discovery  of  a  differently  colored  slide  also 
bearing  honey,  evidently  disturbed  the  bee; 
and  its  frequent  flights  showed  that  it  was  en- 
deavoring to  orient  itself  to  these  new  con- 
ditions. As  will  now  appear  it  did  not  find 
it  necessary  to  repeat  this  course  of  recon- 
noitering. 

While  the  bee  was  away  I  transposed  the 
slides  for  a  second  time,  tne  distance  apart 
being  as  before  — six  inches.  The  bee  re- 
turned directly  to  the  blue.  Twice  it  left 
the  blue  for  a  few  moments,  but  each  time 
returned  to  it. 

When  the  bee  left  for  the  hive,  I  again 
transposed  the  slides;  then  the  bee  returned 
to  the  blue.    The  bee  left  for  the  hive,  and  I 
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transposed  the  slides.  It  returned  to  the 
blue. 

While  the  bee  was  away  I  transposed  the 
slides  for  the  fifth  time.  The  bee  returned 
to  the  blue.  Then  it  left  the  blue  slide,  flew 
across  to  the  red,  but  at  once  returned  to 
the  blue. 

The  bee  left  for  the  hive  and  I  transposed 
the  slides.  On  its  return  it  circled  about  as 
though  in  doubt  and  presently  disappeared 
from  view;  but  a  little  later  it  returned  and 
settled  on  the  blue.  While  taking  up  its 
load  of  honey  it  left  the  blue  three  tirties, 
but  in  each  instance  returned. 

The  bee  left  for  the  hive  and  I  transposed 
the  slides.    It  returned  to  the  blue. 

The  bee  left  for  the  hive  and  I  transposed 
the  slides  for  the  eighth  time.  On  returning 
the  bee  hovered  close  to  the  red,  and  then 
went  to  the  blue. 

As  sooK  as  the  bee  returned  to  the  hive,  I 
transposed  the  slides  for  the  ninth  and  last 
time.  When  the  bee  came  back,  it  alighted 
after  a  little  hesitation  on  the  blue.  It  left 
once  and  flew  across  to  the  red,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  the  blue.  Left  a  second  time  but 
soon  returned.  Then  it  flew  into  the  room, 
and  on  being  released  went  back  to  the  hive. 

There  can  oe  no  question  that  in  this  ex- 
periment the  honey-bee  was  able  to  distin- 
guish the  blue  color  from  the  red.  I  repeat- 
ed the  experiment  many  times  and  varied  it 
in  many  different  ways,  but  the  bee  always 
showed  its  ability  to  distinguish  between 
different  colors.  Only  one  bee  should  be 
employed,  for  if  there  are  two  or  three  they 
will  conflict  and  to  some  extent  produce 
confusion. 

Lubbock  also  endeavored  to  show  that 
blue  is  the  favorite  color  of  the  honey-bee; 
but  his  results  are  unsatisfactory,  and  his 
method  of  exposition  is  obscure,  and  does 
not  give  sufficient  details.  Says  Cowan  in 
his  book  on  the  honey-bee,  *'The  experi- 
ments of  Sir  John  Lubbock  are  not  at  all  con- 
clusive that  bees  have  a  preference  for  any 
particular  color.'*  On  the  other  hand,  Her- 
mann Miiller,  who  was  the  greatest  authori- 
ty the  world  has  ever  produced  on  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  insects  and  flowers,  de- 
clared, after  innumerable  observations,  that 
blue  is  more  agreeable  to  the  honey-bee  than 
any  other  color.  In  his  experiments  he  used 
flower-petals  of  different  colors  placed  un- 
der glass  slides,  and  he  arranged  the  differ- 
ent colors  in  the  following  series  according 
to  the  preference  of  the  noney-bee:  violeC 
blue,  red,  white,  pale  yellow,  pure  green, 
glaring  red,  and  glaring  yellow.  Withm  the 
past  ten  years,  however,  Prof.  Felix  Plateau, 
of  the  University  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  has 
published  many  papers,  in  which  he  asserts 
that  Miiller  was  misled  by  a  too  vivid  imag- 
ination. 

Now,  does  the  honey-bee  prefer  blue  to 
everjr  other  color  or  not?  Is  Miiller  or  Plat- 
eau right?  During  the  past  summer,  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  these  questions  I  made 
many  experiments  with  slips  of  colored  pa- 
per and  with  floral  leaves,  but  the  results 
were  inconclusive.    Apparently  there  is  no 


doubt  that  a  person  dressed  in  black  will  re- 
ceive a  greater  number  of  stings  than  one 
wearing  white  clothing.  Do  the  bees  see 
the  black  more  readily  than  the  white?  or 
does  black  excite  them  in  the  same  way  that 
red  enrages  the  bull  or  the  turkey-gobbler? 
Strictly  speaking,  of  course  neimer  black 
nor  white  is  a  color. 

I  am  now  devising  some  new  experiments 
to  be  tried  another  season,  in  the  hope  of 
deciding  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  many  readers  of 
Gleanings  two  questions.  1 .  Have  you  ever 
observed  any  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
honey-bee  prefers  one  color  (as  blue)  to 
another?  2.  Can  you  suggest  an  experiment 
that  will  help  in  the  soluflon  of  this  problem? 
In  either  case  will  you  kindly  write  and  give 
me  the  benefit  of  your  observations  and  sug- 
gestions? Let  us  remember  that,  in  the 
multitude  of  counselors,  there  is  wisdom. 

Waldoboro,  Maine. 


HOW  BULK  COMB  HONEY  15  PACKED. 


BY  LOUIS  SCHOLL. 


In  answer  to  an  inquiry  I  will  give  our 
method  of  packing  comb  honey. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  produce  an  excellent 
article  of  comb  honey  in  any  of  the  deep 
frames  so  much  in  use.  our  supers  are  all  of 
the  shallow  type  with  5^-depth  frames. 
With  these  it  is  possfble  to  use  lull  sheets  of 
very  light  foundation.  Room  can  be  given 
only  as  needed,  especially  on  weaker  colo- 
nies; and  the  finisned  product  can  be  re- 
moved sooner. 

It  is  much  easier  to  remove  such  shallow- 
frame  supers,  without  handling  and  brush- 
ing a  single  comb,  and  in  hauling  the  supers 
home,  which  we  do  with  all  our  honey.  The 
combs  do  not  break  down.  In  liie  honey- 
house  they  are  stacked  up,  and  the  honey 
packed  into  different-sized  cans,  all  in  cases. 

In  most  general  use  is  the  case  holding 
two  60-lb.  square  cans,  the  same  as  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  except  that  they  have  large 
openings  with  eight-inch  screw-caps.  Other 
regular  and  popular  sizes  of  pacKages  are 
12,  6,  and  3  pound  friction-top  rouna  pails — 
the  two  sizes  in  cases  of  ten  pails  eacn,  and 
the  latter  twenty  to  a  case.  All  the  above, 
with  the  regular  60-lb.  square  cans  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  were  made  the  standard-size 
packages  by  the  Texas  Bee- keepers'  Associ- 
ation many  years  ago. 

In  packing  the  honey,  the  frames  with  the 
combs  are  placed  on  a  six-inch  board  laid 
across  one  of  the  tubs  we  use  in  our  ex- 
tracting-work.  This  catches  all  the  drip  and 
bits  of  comb  and  other  wastes.  The  Icnife 
runs  around  the  inside  of  the  frame,  which 
is  then  put  back  into  an  empty  super,  and 
later  to  be  scraped  clean  with  ail  the  others, 
for  future  use  again. 

For  the  large  square  cans  the  combs  are 
cut  across  the  middle;  and  the  two  halves 
laid  flat  side  by  side  make  a  layer  in  the  can. 
The  next  layer  is  placed  crosswise  of  the 
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first,  and  so  on  until  the  can  is  nearly  full. 
One  ten-frame  super  will  fill  a  can.  The 
combs  are  cut  across  into  four  pieces  for  the 
12-lb.  pails,  and  five  pieces  for  the  6-lb.  For 
the  small  3-lb.  cans  the  comb  is  first  cut 
lengthwise  from  end  to  end,  about  one  inch 
from  the  bottom;  then  crosswise  into  six 
pieces.  This  makes  six  small  squares  of 
comb,  and  the  same  number  of  half-squares 
of  the  one-inch  strip  first  cut  off.  In  pack- 
ing these  into  cans  we  first  place  two  of  the 
snSdler  (or  half)  squares  side  by  side  in  the 
bottom  of  the  can,  tnen  lay  two  of  the  squares 
on  top  of  these.  In  this  way  three  cans  can 
be  filled  with  each  comb. 

Extracted  honey  is  tfien  poured  in  over 
the  comb  honey  to  fill  up  the  crevices  and 
empty  space,  and  make  up  the  weight.  It 
also  keeps  the  comb  honey  in  a  buo>[ant 
state,  so  that  it  does  not  mash  up  in  shipping. 

We  always  make  it  a  practice  to  heat  ^1 
our  extracted  honey  before  puttiae  it  on  the 
market,  as  it  will  prevent  granulanon  much 
longer.  The  liquid  hon6y  is  filled  in  quite 
warm,  and  the  cans  closed.  Nothing  but 
first-dass  honey  should  be  put  up  under 
any  circumstances,  and  then  a  profitable 
trade  can  soon  be  secured. 

New  Braunf els,  Texas. 


CELL-BUILDING    IN    COLONIES 
CAGED  QUEENS. 


WITH 


BY  J.  A.  CRANE. 


[The  Crane  method  of  forminir  nuclei,  as  stated  in 
our  June  1st  issue  of  last  year,  in  brief,  is  this:  The 
queen  of  a  colony  is  cased  three  days,  during  which 
time  cells  wUl  be  started.  The  hive  is  then  lifted  off 
its  bottom  and  a  body  of  combs  and  a  frame  of  brood 
with  the  queen  is  put  in  its  place.  A  honey-board  is 
put  on,  after  which  the  removed  brood-nest  with  its 
cells  Just  started  is  set  on  top.  The  bees,  according  to 
Mr.  Crane,  will  continue  building  the  cells.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  our  May  1st  issue  of  this  year, 
took  issue.— Ed.] 

On  page  284,  May  1,  Mr.  J.  F.  Buchanan 
evidently  refers  to  my  article  on  increase,  p. 
757,  June  1, 1908.  I  intended  to  indicate  that 
the  plan  was  a  sort  of  combination  of  the 
Somerford  and  Alexander  methods  —  the 
Somerford  so  far  as  getting  cells  started,  the 
Alexander  in  getting  all  brood  hatched  and 
sealed,  so  as  to  lose  none  from  starvation  or 
neglect.  I  have  used  the  plan  for  two  sea- 
sons with  the  greatest  success,  having  had 
only  one  failure  out  of  fifty  last  season.  In 
one  case  I  caged  the  queen  in  the  forenoon, 
and  found  the  bees  had  started  cells  before 
night  the  same  day.  I  raised  the  brood  to 
the  upper  story,  and  released  the  queen  be- 
low an  excluder,  and  the  bees  finished  the 
cells  in  fine  shape.  I  also  get  the  best  of 
queens  in  this  way,  as  I  never  let  the  bees 
raise  more  than  ten  at  one  time.  I  did  not 
say  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  honey  com- 
ing in  to  make  the  plan  a  success,  because  I 
never  imagined  any  one  would  want  to  make 
increase  or  raise  queens  except  during  a 
honey-flow,  unless  it  was  a  regular  queen- 
breeder,  and  they  understand  flie  necessity 


of  feeding,  and  practice  it  when  necessary. 
I  want  no  queens  which  are  reared  by  arti- 
ficial feeding  myself.  While  they  may  some- 
times be  eood,  the  chances  are  certainly  in 
favor  of  those  reared  during  a  good  honey- 
flow. 

IS    DOOLITTLE  WRONG   IN    HIS    ESTIMATE    OF 
HOW  FAR  BEES  MAY  FLY? 

I  have  also  several  times  noted  Doolittle*s 
statement  in  regard  to  bees'  flight;  and 
while  I  have  never  doubted  one  statement 
that  came  from  his  pen,  and  have  probably 
learned  as  many  profitable  kinks  from  his 
writings  as  from  any  other  one  source,  I  still 
doubt  whether  my  bees  ever  get  much  more 
than  two  miles  from  home.  To-day,  May  16, 
there  are  many  patches  of  dandelions,  and  a 
few  apricot  and  Japanese  plums,  and  many 
hard  maples,  in  blossom.  On  my  way  to 
church,  and  also  on  the  return  trip,  I  watch- 
ed closely  all  the  way;  and  as  the  nearest 
bees  in  that  direction  are  a  good  four  miles, 
and  all  blacks,  while  mine  are  all  yellow,  the 
last  yellow  bees  I  could  find  were  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  home,  and 
then  for  nearly  a  mile  I  did  not  see  a  bee  of 
any  kind.  Of  course  there  were  not  many 
fruit-trees  in  bloom;  but  every  one  that  was, 
was  literally  alive  with  bees;  also  every 
patch  of  dandelions.  The  hard  maples  were 
most  plentiful,  and  the  bees  were  working 
on  them  in  my  yard,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  alone  the  road  much  more  tnaH  further 
away.  I  think  the  fruit-bloom  yielded  a  lit- 
tle honey,  as  I  could  detect  the  odor  of  new 
honey  in  the  yard.  If  the  maple  affords  pol- 
len only,  as  I  believe,  it  seems  that  my  bees 
were  satisfied  to  get  it  at  the  nearest  avail- 
able spot,  but  would  fly  the  limit  to  get  a  lit- 
tle nectar. 

Marion,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  ABC  AND  X  Y  Z  OF 
BEE  CULTURE  UNDER  WAY  AGAIN. 

We  are  now  busy  at  work  on  a  new  edition 
of  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture.  It 
is  astonishing,  the  number  of  changes  we 
have  to  make  from  year  to  year — not  because 
we  have  to  throw  out  matter  that  is  false  or 
misleading,  but  because  there  are  better 
methods  or  shorter  cuts  for  accomplishing 
the  same  end. 

We  get  out,  on  an  average,  a  new  edition 
of  15,000  every  year  and  a  half,  or  10,000 
every  year.  During  this  interval,  new  ideas 
or  better  practices  are  brought  out.  For 
example,  during  1908  and  *9  there  seemed  to 
be  a  large  amount  of  testimony  to  show  that 
feeding  copiously  in  the  fall  was  far  better 
than  feeding  in  the  fall  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent and  then  again  in  the  spring  to  stimu- 
late. 

In  the  multitude  of  counselors  there  is 
wisdom,  and  so  in  the  new  edition  of  our 
work  we  are  putting  more  emphasis  on  fall 
feeding  and  less  on  feeding  in  the  spring, 
although  there  come  times,  of  course,  when 
the  latter  is  absolutely  necessary. 
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HEADS  OF  GRAIN 

Prom  Different  Fields 


FOUL-BROOD   LEGISLATION  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

Mr.  E.  /?.  Root.-— A  bill  presented  by  the  bee-keepers 
(which  was,  I  understand,  commended  by  Dr.  PhiUips 
JJISJT®*"^"' .*'***  which  called  for  an  appropriation  of 
$1000)  was  rejected;  but  certain  members  of  the  legis- 
lature realized  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and 
one  interested  member  drew  up  a  substitute  bill  which 
was  passed.  This  was  the  third  attempt  to  secure 
foul-brood  legislation,  and  came  near  being  a  failure. 
Credit  is  due  Mr.  Stephen  J,  Griffen,  of  Bridgeport, 
who  has  persistently  kept  the  matter  before  the  bee- 
keepers and  legislators,  and  who  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing valuable  information  as  to  the  extent  of  foul  brood 
in  the  State,  which  influenced  the  General  Assembly. 

Your  editorial  opinion  of  the  bill  will  be  appreciat- 
^'  _  James  A.  Smith, 

„  _.     Secretary  Connecticut  Bee-keepers*  Ass'n. 

Hartford,  Ct,  July  31. 

FOUL-BROOD  BILL 

PASSED  BT  THB  COKKBCTICUT  LB0I8LATURX,  JAKUAHY,  1»0». 

Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of  Representatives  in 

General  Assembly  convened: 

KBa  1.— For  the  purpose  of  suppreaslng  contagrlous  or  tnfoc- 
tloiig  diseases  of  the  honeybee,  It  sh*n  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  EntomolOKlst,  when  complaint  Is  duly  made,  to  examine 
and  rerlfy,  and  treat  or  destroy  cases  of  foul  brood  amone 
honey-bees.  ^ 

Skc.  2.— In  pursuance  of  the  proTlslons  of  this  act,  the  State 
EntomoloflrlBt,  or  any  person  whom  he  may  appoint  for  that 
purpose,  shall  hare  access  at  reasonable  times  to  such  apia- 
ries or  places  where  bees  are  kept.and  where  honey-comb  and 
Appliances  are  stored,  as  may  be  designated  In  any  such  com- 
plaint. 

SKc.  8.— The  State  Entomologist  Is  authorised  and  empow- 
ered to  prescribe  suitable  forms  for  and  to  make  regulations 
regarding  such  complaints,  and  shall  keep  the  same  on  file, 
and  open  to  public  Inspection;  and  he  Is  further  authorised 
and  empowered  to  make.  In  his  discretion,  reasonable  rules  to 
govern,  and  reasonable  payments  for  the  bervlcee  of  agents 
whom  be  may  appoint  to  carry  out  the  prorislons  of  this  act. 
u}^^^'Jt^^K  P?"on  ''ho  Impedes,  resists,  or  hinders  the 
Htete  Entomologist  or  any  agent  whom  he  may  appoint  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  Imposed  by  this  act,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  twenty-flve  dollars. 

8kc.  6.— To  carry  out  the  proTlslons  of  this  act,  the  necessa- 
ry expenses,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  comptroller  on  duly  credited  vouchers. 

fjhis  law  seems  to  be  not  quite  clear  on  some  points 
and  silent  on  some  others.  In  section  S  the  State  Ento- 
molo^st  or  his  authorized  agent  is  "empowered  to 
prescribe  suitable  forms  and  to  make  regulations  re- 
garding such  complaints."  While  the  agents  can  be 
paid  out  of  the  fund  of  ISOO  appropriated,  as  provided 
in  Section  6,  it  is  not  made  clear  whether  such  agent 
has  authority  to  apply  a  penalty  if  the  "regulations  " 
and    suitable  forms  "  are  not  complied  with. 

In  section  4,  any  person  who  impedes,  resists,  or 
hinders  the  State  Entomologist  or  his  agent  may  be 
fined  126.00.  If  this  section  can  be  construed  to  mean 
that  such  person  can  be  fined  if  he  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  instructions  or  orders  for  treatment  of  any 
disease  given  by  the  entomologist  or  his  agent,  well 
and  good:  but  even  then  the  fine  is  rather  low.  In 
most  of  the  laws  imprisonment  is  made  a  part  of  the 
penalty  at  the  option  of  the  court. 

In  a  general  way,  we  would  say  that  this  law  is  far 
better  than  nothing;  and  if  the  Attorney  General  of 
your  State  should  construe  section  4  to  mean  that  a 
foul-brood  inspector  has  full  authority  to  apply  the 
penalty  of  $25.00  in  case  of  non-compliance  with  his 
orders,  then  the  law  will  do  very  well;  but  we  should 
say  that,  at  the  next  session  of  your  General  Assem- 
bly, this  provision  ought  to  be  made  a  little  clearer 
and  the  penalties  heavier.— Ed.] 


INTRODUCmO   QUEENS    BV  SPRAYING    THE  BEES  WITH 
WATER. 

Get  some  water  and  a  bulb-plant  sprayer  and  turn 
the  cloth  back  over  the  top  of  the  frames.  Shower  the 
bees  as  long  as  they  come  up,  until  they  are  quiet  and 
hugging  the  combs.  In  this  condition  they  can  not 
sound  a  note;  in  fact,  they  are  completely  knocked  out. 
Now  turn  the  queen  in,  giving  her  a  dampening  also. 
We  raise  a  comb  if  we  like,  and  turn  her  right  on  to 
the  comb,  when  she  will  be  received.  If  turned  among 
the  bees  on  the  comb  the  queen  will  be  hungry,  and 
so  need  not  be  wet. 

We  have  introduced  many  queens  in  this  way  and 
had  no  failures.  It  is  not  necessary  to  drown  them. 
If  there  is  no  sprayer  handy  they  can  be  simply  sprin- 


kled with  the  hand.  At  a  time  when  there  is  brood  in 
the  hive,  use  warm  water,  otherwise  the  coWs  just  as 
good.  o  3 

We  took  one  of  our  most  vicious  hybrids  and  gave  a 
live-bee  demonstration  at  the  fair  to  a  large  crowd, 
with  no  cage  or  protection  of  any  kind,  handing  a 
comb  around  to  show  the  queen,  and  no  one  was  stung, 
the  bees  being  treated  to  a  light  showering  a  little  be- 
fore opening.  The  sprinkling  was  done  through  a 
wire-cloth  covered  super  placed  on  the  hive  as  used 
for  ventilation. 

Queens  can  be  changed  by  this  plan  without  having 
a  colony  queenless.  and  work  goes  on  as  usual  as  soon 
as  the  bees  are  dried  off.  J.  W.  Ware. 

Puyallup,  Washington. 

[The  scheme  of  spraying  bees  with  water,  or  with 
water  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar,  for  the  purpose  of 
racilitating  the  process  of  introducing,  has  been  men> 
tioned  at  various  times  in  these  columns:  but  we  do 
not  advise  either,  for  the  reason  that  the  regular  meth- 
od of  inlroducing  we  consider  much  more  reliable. 

The  application  of  water  in  a  fine  spray  has  the  ef- 
fect of  disconcerting  or  putting  out  of  normal  a  colony 
of  bees  for  the  time  being;  and  while  in  that  condition 
It  will  be  a  little  more  inclined  to  accept  a  queen  than 
otherwise.  If  any  others  have  had  any  experience  In 
this  plan  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them.— Ed.] 


QUEENS  FLYING  AWAY  WHEN  HIVES  ARE  OPENED,  AND 
NOT  RETURNING. 

I  received  a  queen  by  mail  and  introduced  her  all 
right,  but  I  don't  know  where  she  went  to.  About 
four  days  after  I  put  the  cage  in  the  hive  I  opened  it  to 
see  how  the  queen  was.  Suddenly  she  flew,  and,  of 
course,  I  thought  she  would  come  back;  but  in  twenty 
minutes  I  could  not  find  her  in  the  hive.  So  I  looked 
in  my  six  other  hives  (I  have  only  seven) ,  but  she  was 
not  in  any  of  them. 

Strangest  of  all,  the  last  hive  I  opened,  the  queen 
flew  from  that  hive  too,  and  did  not  come  back.  I  can 
not  account  for  their  not  coming  back  except  that 
there  was  a  swarm  hanging  near,  and  the  queens  en- 
tered that  The  latter  queen  knew  her  hive,  because 
she  was  mated  there  about  a  week  before. 

Oakland.  Cal.,  July  22.  L.  McCaroar. 

[It  is  very  rare  that  a  queen  will  deliberately  fly  oH 
the  comb  wnen  the  hive  is  open.  When  she  does  this 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  the  hive  just  as  it  is. 
with  the  cover  off,  and  step  back.  The  queen  will  cir- 
cle about  in  the  air  to  mark  her  location.  If  the  hive 
is  left  open  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  she  will,  in 
all  probability,  return.  If,  however,  the  queen  was 
raised  in  that  hive,  and  was  mated  from  it.  there  will 
be  no  harm  if  she  does  fly  off  the  comb,  for  she  will  be 
almost  sure  to  return.  Why  your  queen  did  not  do  so, 
as  mentioned  in  your  second  paragraph,  we  are  un- 
able to  explain.  As  we  have  said  before,  bees  (or 
queens  either  for  that  matter)  follow  no  invariable 
rule.— ED.]  

CAN   RIPE  CELLS   BE  SENT   BY  MAIL? 

If.  as  I  am  led  to  believe,  it  is  quite  a  task  to  intro- 
duce virgin  queens,  why  not  make  it  a  point  to  have 
almost  ripe  queen-cells  always  coming,  and,  so  far  as 
practicable,  ship  them  instead  of  the  vlirgin  queens? 

FENCES   ATTACHED  TO    SECTION-HOLDERS. 

Why  are  not  section-holders  made  with  fence  sepa- 
rators attached,  since,  as  it  seems  to  me.  comb-honey 
production  without  separators  would  be  almost  a  fail- 
ure. I  have  some  home-made  section-holders  with 
separators  attached,  the  separator  being,  of  course, 
necessary  on  only  one  side  of  the  holders.  This  also 
does  away  with  a  follower  in  the  super,  as  the  wedges 
or  springs  can  be  put  between  the  ends  of  the  last 
holder  and  outside  wall  of  the  super. 

St  Paul,  Minn.,  July  23.  J.  A.  Rye. 

[A  ripe  cell  sent  through  the  mails  for  not  longer 
than  24  hours  during  hot  weather,  if  immediately  put 
in  a  queenless  hive  on  arrival,  may  hatch  out  into  a 
good  queen,  but  the  chances  are  that  she  will  fail  to 
hatch;  or  if  she  does,  she  will  be  dark-colored,  short- 
lived, or  both.  Practical  queen-breeders  know  that,  if 
ripe  queen-cells  are  subjected  to  a  temperature  lower 
than  that  of  the  hive  for  only  a  short  time,  the  queen, 
when  she  does  hatch,  will  not  be  as  strong  and  vigor- 
ous as  one  that  has  been  kept  during  the  entire  period 
of  incubation  in  a  good  cluster  of  bees. 

Many  years  ago,  pieces  of  comb  from  some  good 
breeder  were  sent  through  the  mails,  which,  on  arri- 
val at  destination,  were  used  for  grafting  cells.  In  a 
few  cases,  apparently  a  good  batch  of  cells  was  se- 
cured.   It  is  not  practicable  to  graft  from  these  pieces 
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of  comb  except  where  they  are  detained  in  the  mail- 
pouch  not  lonffer  than  12  hours  in  hot  weather.  Later 
experience  in  queen-rearinsr  has  tauffht  us  that  queens 
reared  trom  larve.  or  from  cells  that  have  passed 
throuffh  the  mails,  are  not  as  ffood  as  those  rearJBd  un- 
der normal  conditions  in  the  hive. 

It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  attach  the  fences  to  the  sec- 
tion-holders ;  but  the  reason  why  manufacturers  do 
not  make  up  the  combination  is  because  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  set  sections  in  and  out  of  the  supers.  Then, 
moreover,  a  separator  or  fence  that  is  fastened  to  a 
section-holder  can  not  be  readily  cleaned  of  propolis. 
—Ed.]  

HOW  BEES  EJECT  WATER  FROM  NECTAR  DURINO  THEIR 
FUOHT. 

Dear  Ernest:— The  article  in  Qleaninos,  "Ripeninff 
of  Honey,"  brings  back  vividly  to  my  mind  the  sum- 
mer when  the  field  where  your  father's  house  stands 
was  all  in  buckwheat  A.  I.  R.  came  out  to  the  apiary 
one  sunny  day.  and,  standing  by  the  hickory-tree  at 
the  edge  of  the  apiary,  called  my  attention  to  the  bees 
sailinir  in  from  the  buckwheat-field;  and  as  we  watch- 
ed them  we  could  see  the  streams  of  spray,  or  drop- 
lets, dischartred  by  them  as  they  sailed  for  their  hives. 
It  seems  as  though  it  were  only  yesterday,  instead  of 
twenty-seven  long  years  ago.  Those  were  the  happy 
days  of  boyhood. 

Fort  Casey.  Wash..  July  3.  Erle. 

[The  writer  of  this.  Dr.  E.  H.  Sargent,  had  charge  of 
our  apiary  somewhere  along  in  the  early  80's.  He 
subsequently  graduated  from  Cornell  University,  tak- 
ing a  scientific  course:  taught  science  at  a  military 
academy,  and  later  took  the  degree  of  "  M.  D."  Dur- 
ing one  of  his  vacations  Dr.  Sargent  made  some  foul- 
brood  pure  cultures  at  Medina,  for  that  was  at  a  time 
when  the  disease  was  raging  in  our  home  yard.  Some 
of  his  findings  at  the  time  were  verified  by  other  sci- 
entific men.  He  was  always  a  student  of  nature,  and 
his  contribution  of  the  incident  that  took  place  years 
ago  when  he  was  in  Medina  fits  in  very  nicely  here.— 
ED.J  

WHEN  IT  PAYS  TO  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  BROOD-NEST  AND 
FEED  SYRUP. 

The  brood-chambers  of  my  hives  contain  from  two  to 
four  frames  of  the  finest  alfalfa  honey.  I  can  get  20 
cts.  per  lb.  for  this  here.  Would  you  recommend  ex- 
tracting this  honey  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  feed- 
ing sugar  syrup?  We  usually  have  here  a  fall  flow  of 
heartsease  that  they  might  store  for  winter;  but  this 
has  been  a  dry  season  with  us.  and  I  do  not  expect  the 
heartsease  this  time. 

Geary.  Okla..  July  28.  N.  F.  GARDINER. 

[Under  the  conditions  mentioned  we  would  advise 
you  to  extract  your  alfalfa  honey  and  feed  sugar  syrup 
instead.  The  latter  would  cost  you  about  8  cts.  per  lb., 
and  when  stored  in  the  hive  possibly  5  cts.,  if  you  fig- 
ure the  evaporation  and  energy  of  the  bees  in  putting 
the  syrup  into  comb.    You  will  then  have  15  cts.  clear 

Erofit  less  the  cost  of  extracting;  but  when  extracted 
oney  brings  only  6  or  7  cts.  it  usually  does  not  pay  to 
make  the  exchange  for  syrup.— Ed.] 


DOES  THE  SAME  BEE  VISIT  MORE  THAN  ONE  SPECIES  OP 
FLOWER  ON  THE  SAME  TRIP? 

I  wish  to  mention  a  matter  about  which  there  is 
sometimes  more  or  less  question;  and  that  is  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  bees  visiting  different  flowers  in  tneir 
quest  for  honey.  At  Barrington  I  asked  the  apiarist  to 
go  with  me  to  the  alfalfa-field,  as  I  wanted  to  see  if  the 
bees  were  gathering  nectar  from  it  We  found,  on  ar- 
riving there,  a  mixture  of  alsike  and  alfalfa  in  about 
equal  proportions,  and  that  bees  were  vigorously  at 
work.  I  asked  him  to  watch  carefully  those  on  alsike 
and  I  would  do  the^.same  to  those  on  alfalfa,  to  see  if 
they  changed  to  the  other  plant  In  no  instance  did 
we  find  a  bee  to  change  from  its  favorite,  though  the 
other  actually  touched  the  flower  it  was  working;  but  a 
bee  working  the  other  would  alight  on  the  one  reject- 
ed. From  the  examination  we  made,  we  concluded 
that  bees  never  change  from  their  favorite  so  long  as 
it  affords  nectar. 

Evanston,  IlL.  July  28.  Wm.  M.  Whitney. 


WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  THE  TERM  "  GOLDEN."  REFERRING 
TO  A  STRAIN  OF  BEES? 

In  perusing  the  advertising  department  of  GLEAN- 
INGS one  will  observe  several  queen^breeders  offering 
for  sale  golden  and  three-handed  Italian  queens.  One 
says  "golden  and  three-banded;"  others,  golden  and 
red-clover."    What  I  wish  to  know  is.  what  character- 


izes Italian  bees.  It  has  always  been  my  impression 
that  golden  Italian  bees  should  show  four  to  five  yel- 
low bands;  and  if  not  they  should  be  classed  as  three- 
banded.  I  have  queens  in  my  yard  from  several 
breeders,  and  I  wish  to  give  you  in  a  letter  my  experi- 
ence with  some  of  them. 
Marshall.  Mo.  R.  G.  Robertson. 

[The  term  "  golden  Italians  "  has  come  to  be  some- 
what flexible.  It  may  mean  on  the  part  of  some  adver- 
tisers four  or  Ave  banded  Italians;  and  on  the  part  of 
others,  very  bright  three-banded  bees.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  of  our  advertisers  mean  to  misrepre- 
sent; but  carelessness  in  the  use  of  the  expression  has 
grown  up  of  late.  We  are  hereby  suggesting  that  all 
of  our  advertisers  be  a  little  more  specific  in  what  they 
mean  when  they  use  the  term  "  golden  Italians  "  or 
"goldens."  We  hope  every  advertiser  will  specify 
the  number  of  yellow  bands  to  his  goldens.  This  will 
remove  all  misunderstanding  and  objection.- Ed.] 


CERTAIN  COLORS  AND  ODORS  OBJECTIONABLE  TO  BEES. 

With  reference  to  recent  articles  on  bees  being  more 
angry  at  times  than  others.  I  have  noticed  the  trouble 
I  have  had  along  this  line  was  while  wearing  a  faded 
black  derby  hat  and  especially  while  working  the 
gajtlen  and  bending  over,  and  that  I  am  not  molested 
while  wearing  a  plain  straw  hat  Bees  know  their 
enemies,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Is  it  not  natural  for 
them  to  take  that  old  black  hat  for  a  bear  ? 

As  a  further  inference,  why  should  they  not  be  hos- 
tile to  certain  colors  and  certain  odors  in  clothing  and 
people.  I  had  a  negro  pulling  some  plants.  He  could 
have  been  heard  a  block  off.  and.  besides,  he  tore  down 
some  of  my  best  tomato-vines  in  getting  out  of  the  gar- 
den. After  he  was  out  of  the  garden  he  said,  "  Whoo- 
pee!   Boss.  I  reckon  you  have  to  keep  dem  plants." 

Suffolk,  Va.  W.  T.  BAILEY. 

[We  may  say  that  it  is  pretty  well  established  now 
that  dark  colors  are  more  objectionable  to  bees  than 
light  ones.  Certain  persons  or  animals  may  give  off 
an  odor  that  is  offensive  to  the  extent  that  it  may 
cause  them  to  sting.  It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that 
the  average  colored  person  could  work  among  bees,  if 
he  understands  the  art  of  handling  them,  just  as  satis- 
factorily as  a  white  person.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  color  of  the  skin  itself  would  make  the  bees  much 
crosser.  The  colored  man  referred  to  probably  mani- 
fested a  nervousness,  and  a  disposition  to  strike  at  the 
bees,  that  caused  them  to  attack  him,  rather  than  any 
odor  or  color  of  his  person.— Ed.] 


FIRST  SWARM  OF  THE  SEASON  ISSUES  BEFORE  QUEEN- 
CELLS  ARE  SEALED. 

Is  it  a  usual  thing  for  the  first  swarm  of  the  season 
to  issue  without  leaving  sealed  queen-cells?  Doolittle. 
in  "Scientific  Queen-rearing,"  says,  "I  have  yet  to 
find  where  the  first  swarm  of  the  season,  from  an 
apiary,  has  ever  issued  previous  to  the  sealing  of  the 
first  queen-cells."  I  wish  to  say  that,  on  June  7.  the 
first  swarm  of  the  season  in  my  yard  issued.  After  hiv- 
ing it  I  carefully  examined  the  parent  hive  and  found 
five  or  six  queen-cells,  but  none  of  them  were  sealed. 

On  June  20.  thirteen  days  after  the  first  swarm,  the 
second  one  issued  from  the  hive.  I  have  been  taught 
that  the  eighth  day  is  the  time  for  the  second  swarm. 
How  about  this?  J.  T.  HiLLERY. 

Columbus.  Ohio,  July  7. 

[In  a  general  way  we  may  say  that  It  is  an  axiom  in 
beedom  that  "bees  do  nothing  invariably."  While 
they  follow  general  rules,  there  are  always  exceptions. 
You  will  note  particularly  that  Mr.  Doolittle  did  not 
say  that  a  swarm  would  not  issue  before  the  sealing  of 
the  first  queen-cell,  but  that  he  had  yet  to  see  a  case  of 
that  kind. 

The  same  general  principle,  that  bees  do  nothing  in- 
variably, would  apply  to  your  last  paragraph.— Ed.] 


DOES   HONEY-DEW   CANDY? 

My  experience  with  honey-dew  mixed  with  other 
honey  is  that  in  cold  weather,  the  honey-dew  will 
come  to  the  top  and  remain  liquid  while  the  honey 
will  candy.  Why  can  not  the  honey-dew  be  poured  off 
and  the  honey  be  melted,  and  thus  separated  from  the 
honey-dew? 

Valparaiso,  Ind..  Aug.  12.  John  C.  Bull. 

[Our  experience  has  rather  led  us  to  believe  that 
some  honey-dew  does  candy;  but  we  think  that  there 
might  be  varieties  which  would  behave  in  the  manner 
described  by  our  correspondent  We  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  othera.— Ed.] 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root 


All  scripture  is  sriven  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  riffbteousness — 11.  Timothy  3: 16. 

Shortly  after  our  issue  for  Aug.  1  went  to 
press,  our  good  friend  Dr.  Miller,  in  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  myself,  in  a  sort  of  postscript 
at  the  end,  had  tne  following: 

When  you  have  time  to  think  it  over,  I  hope  you  will 
take  it  back  that  Solomon  isn't  ffood  authority.  That 
is  the  entering  wedffe  for  disbelief  in  the  whole  Bible. 
If  you  doubt  Solomon,  I  can  doubt  Paul. 

A  few  days  afterward  came  the  following: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root.-— The  writer  of  this  reads  most  of  your 
writings  in  Gleanings.  Acting  upon  the  suffeestion 
of  the  publishers.  I  venture  to  write  a  criticism  of 
your  paper  in  the  Auff.  Ist  issue,  and  also  offer  some 
suggestions  as  follows: 

First  you  have  made  a  serious  error  in  your  criU- 
cism  of  Solomon  and  the  writings  ascribed  to  him,  and 
which  it  is  thought  you  would  not  have  made  had  you 
been  as  well  informed  as  you  might  have  been  from  a 
careful  search  of  the  Bible  on  the  subject  Kindly 
read  I.  Kings  3  :  12 ;  also  I.  Kings  10 ;  II.  Chronicles  9 ; 
Matthew  12 :  42. 

From  the  foregoing  you  will  see  that  our  Lord  put 
the  stamp  of  his  approval  upon  the  Scriptures  without 


exception,  invoking  his  hearers  to  search  them  as  au- 
thoritative proof  of  his  mission.  He  unqualifiedly  in- 
dorses the  wisdom  of  the  queen  of  the  South  in  com- 


ing to  see  and  learn  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Of 
Solomon's  wisdom  you  have  seen  it  declared  that  it 
embraced  the  fullest  extent  of  human  knowledge— 
none  like  him  before  or  after,  etc. 

Again,  let  me  suggest  that,  if  you  have  a  copy  of  the 
International  Series  of  Bible  (if  not,  obtain  one),  of 
modem  arrangement:  read  the  Old  Testament  summa- 
ry under  the  heading  of  Ecclesiastes.  Proverbs,  Song 
of  Songs,  etc.,  by  George  I.  Spurrell,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  C. 
H.  H.  Wright  D.D.;  and  after  familiarizing  yourself 
with  the  views  therein  set  forth,  affain  give  us  in  your 
journal  your  views  upon  the  life  of  Solomon  and  Ec- 
clesiastes in  the  light  of  your  latest  reading  upon  the 
subject 

Your  writings  are  read  by  a  large  following;  and, 
being  a  writer  of  much  influence,  you  should  exercise 
care  to  insure  against  writing  at  random,  or  in  a  man- 
ner that  might  be  construed  as  an  adverse  criticism  of 
the  Bible,  which  I  do  not  think  you  intended. 

Cleveland,  O..  Aug.  13.  Wm.  B.  Hess.  Sr. 

Well,  friends,  that  is  rather  tough  on  the 
author  of  the  Home  Papers,  is  it  not?  Dr. 
Miller  says  my  teaching  m  that  one  respect 
is  an  '*  entering  wedge  for  disbelief  in  the 
whole  Bible;'*  and  this  other  friend  lays  down 
the  law  (theological  law)  and  accuses  me  of 
'*  writing  at  random." 

I  admit  that  I  have  been  pulled  into  deep 
water;  but  I  wish  to  suggest  that  our  good 
friend  Keck,  Dr.  Miller,  and  the  writer  of  the 
above  letter,  are  also  in  deep  water.  By  the 
way,  may  I  be  excused  for  suggesting,  with 
the  kindest  feelings  in  the  world,  that  it 
would  sound  much  better  if  all  three  of  these 
friends.  Keck,  Miller,  and  Hess,  would  give 
what  they  have  to  say  as  their  opinion,  or 
what  a  careful  reading  of  the  Bible  seems  to 
say  to  them.  It  does  not  help  me  any  to  have 
somebody  say,  "That  is  the  way  the  Bible 
reads,  and  you  can  not  get  around  it,'*  es- 
pecially while  so  many  good  people  under- 
stand certain  parts  of  the  Bible  differently. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  undertaking  to  han- 
dle such  questions  in  theology. 

In  II.  Timothy  2: 23  (the  chapter  preceding 
the  one  from  which  I  have  taken  my  text) 
we  read:  **  But  foolish  and  unlearned  ques- 


tions avoid,  knowing  that  they  gender 
strife. ' '  I  would  not  have  eone  into  this  dis- 
cussion had  not  friend  Keck  led  the  way;  but 
now  we  are  in  it  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me 
for  trying  to  explain  to  you  how  I  under- 
stand God's  holy  word. 

I  do  believe,  as  our  text  says,  that  all  scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration.  But  right  here 
my  stenographer,  W.  P.  Root  suggests  that 
the  New  Version  reads  as  follows:  "  Every 
scripture  inspired  of  God  is  also  profitable 
for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  which  is  in  righteousness." 
I  rather  think,  come  to  look  into  it, 
that  I  like  the  New  Version  better  than 
I  do  the  old.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Miller 
and  friend  Hess  both  fail  to  consider  the 
point  I  made  was  that  Solomon  had  departed 
m  his  old  age  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
path.  Friend  Hess  refers  us  to  the  10th 
chapter  of  I.  Kings;  but  why  did  he  not  turn 
over  the  leaf  and  read  the  11th  chapter  also? 
But  before  we  consider  the  11th  chapter 
there  is  another  point.  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  queen  of  Sheba.  When  she  vis- 
ited Solomon  ne  was  a  good  man — that  is.  it 
looks  so  to  me.  He  cfid  not  show  her  his 
thousand  wives  (and  surely  not  his  concu- 
bines) .  The  queen  of  Sheba  made  her  visit 
to  Solomon  992  years  before  Christ.  His  dis- 
obedience to  God  in  worshiping  idols  was 
984  years  before  Christ — eight  years  later. 
I  spoke  of  Solomon  having  1000  wives  in  his 
ola  age.  I  shall  have  to  beg  pardon  all 
around.  That  was  a  blunder.  The  11th 
chapter  of  I.  Kings  tells  us  he  had  only  700 
wives  and  300  concubines. 

Let  us  go  over  that  11th  chapter  a  little. 
The  first  verse  starts  out  by  saying,  "But 
king  Solomon  loved  many  Strang  women." 
The  second  verse  says  that  the  Lord  spoke 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  they  were 
expressly  and  plainly  forbidden  marriage 
with  the  other  nations.  But  marrying  these 
women  was  not  enough.  The  fourth  verse 
tells  us.  "  For  it  came  to  pass  when  Solomon 
was  old  that  his  wives  turned  away  his  heart 
after  other  gods."  The  rest  of  the  chapter 
tells  us  about  his  not  only  joining  in  with 
his  wives  in  idol  worship,  but  he  "built 
high  places,"  or  temples,  as  we  would  un- 
derstand it,  for  the  worship  of  idols.  He 
even  had  one  for  the  abominable  Moloch 's 
worship;  and  he  "burned  incense"  unto 
other  gods  "for  all  his  strange  wives." 

The  ninth  verse  says  the  Lord  was  angry, 
because  the  heart  or  Solomon  was  turned 
away  "from  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  We 
are  told  that,  after  that,  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  him  twice,  and  "commanded  him  con- 
cerning this  thing."  But  the  tenth  verse 
says,  "  But  he  kept  not  that  which  the  Lord 
commanded."  After  he  continued  to  ^ 
from  bad  to  worse,  paying  no  regard  to  his 
frequent  warnings,  the  Lord  said,  "I  will 
surely  rend  the  kmgdom  from  thee,  and  give 
it  to  thy  servant."  If  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  Bible  to  indicate  that  Solomon  repented, 
like  the  thief  on  the  cross,  and  received  for- 
giveness, I  have  failed  to  find  it;  yet  I  am 
fairly  familiar  with  all  the  passages  that  friend 
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Hess  has.  indicated.  Now  just  one  thing 
more: 

In  the  fortieth  verse  of  that  same  chapter 
we  read,  "Solomon  sought,  therefore,  to  kill 
Jeroboam.**  Now,  I  want  to  submit  the  mat- 
ter to  our  audience.  Of  course  I  do  not 
know  just  when  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  was 
written;  but  it  was  after  Solomon's  downfall. 
Let  us  for  a  minute  contrast  the  words  that 
friend  Keck  quotes:  "For  the  living  know 
that  they  shall  die,  but  the  dead  know  not 
any  thiiig;  neither  have  they  any  more  a  re- 
wind, for  the  memory  of  them  is  forgotten.** 
There  is  more  of  it,  but  that  is  enough.  Let 
us  now  turn  tp  the  40th  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
last  verse:  "For  they  that  wait  on  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength;  they  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  ea^es;  they  shall 
run,  and  not  be  weary;  they  shall  walk,  and 
not  faint.**  There,  friends,  which  is  best 
authority — Solomon  in  his  old  age,  after  he 
had  disobeyed  the  Lord,  and  rallen  from 
grace,  or  the  grand  old  prophet  Isaiah  who 
Rved  an  honest,  faithful,  pure,  and  true  life? 
Let  us  now  go  oack  to  our  text. 

My  understanding  of  it  would  be  that  the 
Bible  is  "given  to  us  by  inspiration,'*  and  it 
is  "  profitable  **  in  the  way  of  its  glorious 
promises  and  exhortations  to  punty  and 
righteousness,  and  it  is  also  profitable  in  the 
historical  part  of  it  where  it  tells  how  good 
men  permitted  themselves  to  be  tempted 
and  led  astray.  Saul  started  out  grandly, 
but  he  could  not  bear  responsibinty  and 
power.  He  ended  miserably.  David  start- 
ed out,  both  as  aJt)oy  and  a  man  after  God's 
own  heart.  He  was  tempted,  and  fell,  and 
not  only  committed  adultery  but  murder. 
But  he  repented;  and  God  forgave  him.  I 
should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  know  that  Sol- 
omon repented. 

Now  just  a  word  about  taking  Solomon's 
last  utterances  as  authority.  Years  ago 
I  heard  of  a  church-member  —  in  fact  I  do 
not  know  but  he  was  a  superintendent  in 
a  Sunday-school  where  he  then  lived.  He 
was  a  good  man,  and  stood  well  in  that 
community;  but  that  man  led  astray  and 
ruined  an  unprotected  girl  who  was  employ- 
ed in  his  family.  The  matter  came  into  the 
church,  and  caused  a  big  excitement;  but  he 
confessed  his  fault,  and  the  church  finally 
decided  to  overlook  it— to  forget  and  to  for- 
give. Years  afterward  there  was  a  big  re- 
vival in  tiiat'  community.  It  was  the  evan- 
gelist's plan  to  have  all  the  members  of  the 
church  go  out  and  exhort  sinners  to  repent. 
He,  not  Knowing  the  man  who  had  commit- 
ted that  crime,  selected  this  church  member 
among  others  to  go  from  house  to  house  to 
talk  with  the  unconverted.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  I  do  not  think  this  man  was  very  wise 
or  he  would  have  declined.  A  certain  day 
was  appointed,  and  the  church- workers  went 
from  nouse  to  house.  This  man  put  his  foot 
on  the  doorstep  to  go  into  the  home  of  a 
bright  and  inteUigenf  woman  who  was  not  a 
member  of  any  cnurch.  I  do  not  know  but 
she  attended  card  parties  and  dances,  and 
things  of  that  sort;  but  when  she  saw  that 
man  (that  gray-headed  old  sinner  I  was  go- 


ing to  say;  but  as  he  had  confessed  his  fault 
to  the  church  I  suppose  I  ought  to  choose 
some  gentler  name)  about  to  come  into  her 
home  she  stopped  him  at  the  doorway  and 
said  something  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Brown,  if  I  am  correct  you  are  com- 
ing here  to  talk  to  me  about  the  welfare  of 
my  soul.*' 

I  presume  he  was  somewhat  embarrassed, 
for  he  might  have  known  what  was  coming. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  said — perhaps  noth- 
ing; but  she  continued:  "Yes,  I  suppose  I 
am  a  sinner.  Perhaps  in  some  respects  I 
am  a  heathen,  and  very  likely  I  need  reproof. 
But  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  speak 
plainly,  and  say  it  must  come  from  some  oth- 
er source  than  you.  I  shall  go  down  to  my 
grave  in  my  sins  as  I  am  now  unless  they 
have  some  better  messenger  from  God  to 
come  to  me  and  point  the  way  of  life." 

So  far  as  I  can  remember  he  turned  around 
and  went  home  and  did  not  undertake  any 
more  "missionary  work"— at  least  at  that 
time. 

And  this  open's  up  another  question — the 
one  about  eternal  punishment.  Perhaps  I 
was  unwise  and  not  exactly  orthodox  when 
I  said  I  did  not  believe  in  everlasting  torture. 
In  thinking  it  over  since,  I  can  now  tell  you 
better  what  I  do  believe.  Last  Sunday  our 
good  pastor  gave  us  a  list  of  things  that  mod- 
ern theology  nas  dropped.  He  spoke  of  Cal- 
vinism and  of  "Goifs  elect."  You  older 
ones  will  remember  the  discussions  that  we 
used  to  have  on  the  subject.  He  said  that 
was  all  forgotten  nowadays,  and  put  aside. 
I  sat  close  to  him,  because  I  had  to  be  right 
in  front  of  the  pulpit  on  account  of  my  hear- 
ing, and  I  was  almost  impelled  to  say, 
*  *  Thank  God. ' '  Then  he  mentioned  another 
thing  that  is  dropped  and  forgotton,  at  least 
in  most  communities;  and  that  is,  that  young 
people  belonging  to  ungodly  parents,  n 
they  die  in  chddhood  are  doomed  to  "eter- 
nal condemnation."  He  did  not  say  eternal 
damnationy  but  condemnation.  Now,  this  old 
man  I  have  been  speaking  about,  who  forgot 
his  religion,  his  Goid,  and  the  responsibilities 
that  rested  on  him  (particularly  as  the  father 
of  a  family  and  a  member  of  the  church)  to 
protect  and  be  a  father  to  that  child— this 
man  must  have  felt  his  punishment  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life,  and  I  nope  he  did.  Who 
ever  got  a  glimpse  of  the  man  must  have  recall- 
ed the  crime  he  nad  committed,  not  only  before 
God  but  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  world. 
He  was  condemned  here  on  earth,  and  I 
should  not  wonder  if  his  condemnation  rests 
on  him  still,  and  will  rest  on  him  for  ever. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  say,  yet  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  we  lind,  in  the  great  future, 
that  punishment  for  things  of  that  kind  goes 
on  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Solo- 
mon stood  before  me  people  as  a  spiritual 
leader.  His  responsibility  under  the  circum- 
stances was  a  thousand  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  person  I  have  taken  for  an  illus- 
tration. This  11th  chapter  of  I.  Kings  is  a 
terrible  one  to  read.  Solomon  continually, 
persistently,  and  deliberately  broke  God's 
holy  command,  and  refused  to  heed  God's 
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repeated  warning.  But,  although  this  chap- 
ter is  a  terrible  one,  it  is  a  ^^ profitable''  one 
to  read,  according  to  the  words  of  our  text. 
The  history  of  the  downfall  of  God's  chosen 
king  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  us  as  to  the 
consequences  of  sin,  and  an  exhortation  also 
to  remember  God's  promises  to  those  who 
obey  his  holy  law.* 

While  I  am  famUiar  with  the  scripture 
texts  mentioned,  I  shall  have  to  admit  that  I 
have  not  seen  or  read  the  book  mentioned; 
and  with  my  busy  life,  and  especially  with 
the  large  amount  of  reading  that  is  piled  up 
before  me  daily,  I  can  not  read  any  thing 
that  requires  very  much  time.  I  hope  you 
wiU  excuse  me  if  I  say,  also,  that  if  the  arti- 
cles you  mention  try  to  teach  that  Solomon 
in  his  old  age  was  an  inspired  authority  from 
God,  I  hardly  think  I  care  to  read  them. 
The  man  who  deliberately  commits  adultery, 
and  does  not  repent,  will  very  likely  soon 
commit  murder.  There  are  not  only  in- 
stances of  this  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the 
daUies  of  to-day  relate  no  end  of  cases  of 
adultery,  murder,  and  then  suicide.  The 
criminal  is  not  the  only  one  who  commits 
murder;  but  a  man  who  is  comparatively  in- 
nocent, who  has  been  wronged  in  his  do- 
mestic affairs,  often  kills  the  guilty  accom- 
Slice,  and  the  courts  seem,  a  good  deal  of  the 
me,  inclined  to  excuse  him.  WhUe  discuss- 
ing this  it  suggests  that  a  good  many  have 
written  me  articles  in  regard  to  the  penitent 
thief  on  the  cross.  Many  of  these  writers 
reject  the  idea  that  this  thief  and  probable 
murderer  obtained  full  and  free  pardon. 
Now,  if  Solomon  or  anybody  else  who  has 
been,  let  us  say,  imfaithful  to  his  wife,  and 
repents  as  did  the  thief  on  the  cross,  or  the 
prodigal  son,  I  am  willing  to  accept  him  as 
authority. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Nehemiah,  that  honest,  faithful,  and 
sturdy  old  warrior  says,  in  speaking  of  Solo- 
mon, "Even  he  did  outlandish  women  cause 
to  sin.**  Well,  it  would  seem  that  right 
down  through  the  ages  when  Satan  has  want- 
ed to  blockade  or  blot  out  a  good  man  he  has 
been  choosmg  these  same  **  outlandish  wo- 
men'* to  do  the  work.     Sometimes  even 

•  After  the  above  was  given  to  the  printers  I  ran 
across  the  followinsr  in  the  Sunday  School  Times,  and  I 
regarded  it  as  a  "  Godsend,"  for  it  tells  what  I  wanted 
to  say  better  than  I  could  have  put  it  in  lansruaire  my- 
self. And,  by  the  way.  if  there  is  any  better  authority 
in  the  whole  wide  world  than  the  Sunday  School  Times 
Tso  far  as  theological  questions  are  concerned)  it  has 
not  yet  come  to  my  knowledge.  Here  is  the  quota- 
tion, the  last  italics  being  ray  own: 

Unpunished  sin  do««  not  exist.  No  man  has  erer  been  elev- 
rrenooirb  to  discover  liow  to  sin  — eren  Ina  trifle  — wltbont 
paying  a  penalty  for  it.  Ood  does  not  have  to  punish  us  for 
our  sins  In  any  arbitrary  way.  The  sins  take  care  of  that^ 
they  do  their  own  punishtUR.  A  writer  In  Th»  Salurtiay  Eve- 
ning Font,  describing  the  work  of  the  modem  bank  examiner, 
■ays  that  such  an  examiner  should  have  the  ability  to  follow 
up  the  first  trace  of  wrong-doing  when  he  runs  across  It.  and 
then  adds,  as  a  reason  why  this  can  always  be  be  done  if  one 
is  watchful  enough:  Crookednfutt  invariably  leaves  a  trail,  no 
matter  how  indi«tinri  the  trail  may  be.  Just  there  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  all  crookedness,  or  sin— Its  trail.  That  trail  may 
elude  human  eyes,  but  it  Is  there.  It  leads  into  the  life  of  the 
one  who  committed  the  sin.  It  is  a  pathway  by  which  repeti- 
tion of  the  sin  may  enter  that  life  more  easily.  It  Inatfcar 
that  is  never  In  this  world  gotten  rid  of.  The  trail  is  blazed 
the  Instant  the  crookednesH  begins.  Our  Iobs  and  punishment 
are  assured  then  and  there.  <  hHsf  m,,  forah  e  and  heal  and 
hiot  out;  but  ('hH»t  ran  not  undo  the  rvrnrd.  nnr  make  the  /f»^M 
ojf  though  it  had  not  Iteen.  He  would  ha>e  us  think  of  this  be- 
fore  the  trail  Is  commenced. 


ministers  of  the  gospel  fall  in  the  same  way 
that  Solomon  did;* and  I  know  of  no  more 
pitiful  spectacle  than  to  see  one  of  these  men 
try  to  keep  on  preaching  and  filling  a  pulpit, 
and  warning  sinners  to  repent.  Once  or 
twice  in  my  life  I  have  heard  a  minister  try 
to  preach  after  such  a  thing  had  happened. 
The  Spirit  of  God  had  dej^rted  from  him, 
and  the  poor  fellow  did  not  know  any  better 
than  to  tnink  he  could  preach  a  good  sermon, 
and  that  no  one  would  recognize  the  differ- 
ence. Hypocrites  may  carry  the  day  for  a 
little  while,  but  it  will  not  be  long.  The  man 
must  either  confess  his  sins,  and  ask  God 
and  his  fellow-men  to  forget  and  forgive,  or 
he  can  never  keep  on  as  one  of  God's  chosen 
servants.  In  fact,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
it  would  be  better  if  he  would  never  think 
of  trying  to  preach  any  more,  no  matter  how 
honestly  ana  humbly  he  may  repent.  The 
command,  *  *  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery, '  * 
comes  right  after  the  one  against  committing 
murder;  and  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  either 
of  these  great  crimes  has  not  only  lost  his 
spirituality,  but  even  his  iudgment  and  un- 
derstanding in  other  matters,  seem  to  have 
departed  from  him.  He  is  crippled  for  life 
in  every  way.  In  view  of  this,  dear  friends, 
shall  we  not  all  be  exceedingly  careful?  When 
you  are  sorely  tempted  (either  by  anger  or 
by  "strange  women**),  carefully  consider 
that  in  one  single  moment  you  may  spoU  your 
peace  of  mind  and  your  happiness  lor  ever. 
The  consequence  of  a  single  act  of  this  kind 
will  punish  you  through  life  here  on  earth, 
and,  according  to  the  Bible  teaching,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  punishment  (in  some  sort  of 
way  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  understand) 
may  go  on  and  o/i,  into  the  great  unexplored 
future. 

I  have  a  feeling,  in  closing,  that,  as  I  have 
not  studied  theology,  I  am  out  of  my  beat; 
but  I  have  many  times  thought  I  would  rath- 
er have  the  advice  of  a  common  every-day 
person  who  has  good  sound  common  sense 
than  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  learned  doc- 
tors of  divinity.  Some  of  you  will,  perhaps, 
think  it  rather  bad  taste  for  my  poor  self,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  to  quote  the  27th 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  I.  Corinthians; 
but  I  think  I  will  use  it  for  my  closing  text. 

But  Ood  chose  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  that 
he  might  put  to  shame  them  that  are  wise;  and  God 
chose  the  weak  things  of  the  world  that  he  might  put 
to  shame  the  things  that  are  strong. 


"  BACKWARD,  TURN  BACKWARD.  O  TIME,"  ETC. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Root,  of  New  York  city,  brother  of  W.  P. 
Root,  our  stenographer,  has  kindly  furnished  us  the 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  two  poems  I  quoted  from 
in  that  Home  paper,  page  481.    He  says: 

"  Rock  me  to  Sleep,  Mother."  was  written  tagr  Ellaabeth  Aker* 
Allen,  over  fifty  years  afro.  She  was  the  antSor  of  neTeral  fn 
ffltlve  poems.    One  entitled  "  Endurance  "  Is  a  clasalc. 

The  other  poem.  '  Alexander  Selkirk's  LamenV  bectnalng. 

1  ara  monarch  of  all  I  sorvey. 
My  rlKbt  there  Is  none  to  dispute. 

was  written  by  William  Cowper  over  a  centoij  affo.    He  was 

the  author  of  many  of  our  best  hymns.    One  of  them  befrlns . 

Ood  mores  In  a  mysterious  way 

His  II  onders  to  perform  -, 
He  plants  his  footsteps  on  the  sea. 
And  ftdes  upon  the  storm. 
New  York,  July  8.  E.  N.  ROOT, 
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Department 


By  a.  I.  Root. 


THE  DOLLAR  HEN;  A  NEW  UP-TO-DATE  POUL- 
TRY-BOOK. 

In  our  issue  for  May  1 1  spoke  of  a  valuable 
bulletin  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
calture  in  regard  to  the  egg  trade  of  the 
United  States.  This  bulletin  was  received 
with  great  favor,  not  only  by  poultry-jour- ' 
nals  but  by  the  agricultural  papers  gemeral- 
ly.  Some  of  the  poultry-joumaJs  considered 
it  of  so  much  value  that  they  copied  it  en- 
tire. Well,  this  bulletin  was  the  work  of 
Milo  M.  Hastings,  forinerly  Poultryman  at 
the  Kansas  Expenment  Station,  and  later  in 
charge  of  the  poultry  investigation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  and  this  new  book 
that  is  just  out  is  by  that  same  man.  It  con- 
tains something  over  215  pages  of  rather  fine 
print;  and  my  estimate  is  that  this  book  con- 
tains more  sound  solid  sense  of  real  value  to 
the  poultry-keepere  of  the  world  than  any 
thing  else  that  has  ever  come  to  us  in  print. 
The  book  is  not  illustrated,  as  I  think  it 
should  be,  and  it  does  not  go  into  detail  as 
many  of  the  other  poultry-books  do;  but  it 
draws  a  sharp  and  clear  Ime  between  good 
common  sense  and  nonsense.  It  is  a  scientific 
work,  and  it  comes  before  the  poultry-keep- 
ers in  the  way  our  experiment  stations  come 
before  our  farming  people  —  not  only  with 
authority  based  on  up-to-date  science,  and 
with  no  bias  in  favor  of  anybody  nor  for  any 
particular  thing. 

With  this  preface  let  me  make  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  book.    It  opens  up  this  way: 

Twen^-five  yean  airo  there  were  in  print  hundreds 
of  complete  treatises  on  human  diseases  and  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the 
book-shelves  or  the  hiffh  standiAff  of  the  authorities, 
one  miffht  have  read  the  entire  medical  library  of  that 
day  and  stiU  have  remained  in  isrnorance  of  the  fact 
that  outdoor  life  is  a  better  cure  for  consumption  than 
the  contents  of  a  drugstore.  The  medical  professor  of 
1885  may  have  trone  prematurely  to  his  ffrave  because 
of  isnorance  offacts  which  are  to-day  the  property  of 
every  intellieent  man. 

There  are  to-dav  on  the  book-shelves  of  atrricultural 
coUeses  and  public  libraries  scores  of  complete  works 
on  "Poultry,"  and  hundreds  of  minor  writings  on  va- 
rious phases  of  the  industry.  Let  the  would-be  poul- 
tryman master  this  entire  collection  of  literature,  and 
be  is  still  in  ignorance  of  facts  and  principles,  a  knowl- 
edire  of  which  in  better-developed  industries  would  be 
considered  prime  necessities  for  carry  in  ^r  on  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  reader  who  is  looking  for  information  concern- 
ing fancy  breeds,  poultry  shows,  patent  processes,  pat- 
ent foods,  or  patent  methods,  will  be  disappointed,  for 
the  object  t>f  this  book  is  to  help  the  poultryman  to 
make  money,  not  to  spend  it 

What  do  you  think  of  the  above  as  a  start- 
out?  About  a  year  ago  I  criticised  a  new 
poultry-book  from  a  college  professor  in  the 
West  because  he  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
comprehension  of  the  new  things  that  have 
recently  come  up  in  the  poulfiy  business; 
but  the  Dollar  Hen  touches  on  every  thing 
that  is  being  tried  and  mentioned  in  our 
poultry  literature.  There  has  been  quite  a 
little  (uscussion  in  regard  to  fireless  brood- 


ers and  the  Philo  system.  After  discussing 
the  matter  of  brooders  he  closes  with  the 
following: 

Curtis  Bros,  at  Ransomville,  N.  Y.,  who  raise  some 
twenty  thousand  chicks  per  year,  have  adopted  the 
foUowinff  system:  The  chicks  are  kept  under  hovers 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes  for  one  week,  or  until  they 
learn  to  hover.  Then  they  are  put  in  Philo  boxes  for 
a  week  in  the  same  buildinsr,  but  away  from  the  pipes. 
The  third  week  the  Philo  boxes  are  placed  in  a  larire 
unheated  room.  After  that  they  ffo  to  a  larsre  Philo 
box  in  a  colony  house. 

You  see,  instead  of  deciding  the  matter 
for  himself  he  tells  what  a  big  mstitution  has 
decided  on— a  place  where  they  raise  20,000 
chickens  a  year;  and  from  what  experience 
I  have  had  with  lampless  and  other  brood- 
ers I  should  say  the  Curtis  brothers  are  just 
about  right  in  the  matter. 

After  the  above  he  gives  the  following  di- 
rections for  making  a  Tireless  brooder: 

To  make  a  Philo  box  of  the  Curtis  pattern,  take  a  box 
5  in.  deep  and  18  in.  to  24  in.  square.  Cut  a  hole  in  one 
side  for  a  chick-door;  run  a  strip  of  screen  around  the 
inside  of  the  box  to  round  the  comers.  Now  take  a 
second  similar  box.  Tack  a  piece  of  cloth  rather  loose- 
ly across  its  open  face.  Bore  a  few  auffer-holes  in  the 
sides  of  either  box.  Invert  box  No.  2  upon  box  No.  1. 
This  we  will  caU  a  Curtis  box.  It  costs  about  15  cents, 
and  should  accommodate  fifty  to  seventy-five  chicks. 

In  regard  to  the  latest  investigations  in 
regard  to  incubators  he  gives  the  allowing: 

The  writer  has  long  been  of  the  conviction  that  a 
plan  which  would  keep  the  rate  of  evaporation  within 
as  narrow  bounds  as  we  now  keep  tne  temperature 
would  not  only  solve  the  problem  of  artificial  incuba- 
tion, but  improve  on  nature  and  increase  not  only  the 
numbers  but  the  vitality  or  livability  of  the  chicks. 

In  regard  to  turning  and  cooling  the  eggs 
in  incubator  work,  I  quote  as  follows: 

In  incubation  practice  it  is  highly  desirable  to  change 
the  position  of  eaus  so  that  unevenness  in  temperature 
and  evaporation  will  be  balanced.  When  doing  this 
it  is  easier  to  turn  the  e&rars  than  not  to  turn  them,  and 
for  this  reason  the  writer  has  never  gone  to  the  trou- 
ble of  thoroughly  investigating  the  matter.  But  it  has 
been  abundantly  proven  that  any  particular  pains  in 
egg-turning  is  a  waste  of  time. 

COOUNO  EOOS. 

The  belief  in  the  necessity  of  cooling  eggs  undoubt- 
edly arose  from  the  effort  to  follow  closely  and  blind- 
ly in  the  footsteps  of  the  hen.  With  this  idea  in  mind, 
the  fact  that  the  hen  cooled  her  eggs  occasionally  led 
us  to  discover  a  theory  which  proved  such  cooling  to 
be  necessary.  A  more  reasonable  theory  is  that  the 
hen  cools  the  eggs  from  necessity,  not  from  choice. 
In  some  species  of  birds  the  male  relieves  the  female 
while  the  latter  goes  foraging. 

Eggs  will  hatcn  if  cooled  according  to  custom;  but 
that  they  will  hatch  as  well  or  better  without  the  cool- 
ing is  abundantly  proven  by  the  results  in  Egyptian 
incubaters.  where  no  cooling  whatever  is  practiced. 

He  has  quite  a  chapter  on  the  diseases  of 
poultry;  but  before  he  jgoes  into  it  he  gives 
us  a  paragraph  of  gooa  sound  sense.  See 
what  you  think  of  if: 

For  the  study  of  the  classification  and  description  of 
the  numerous  ailments  by  which  individual  fowls  pass 
to  their  untimely  end.  I  recommend  any  of  the  numer- 
ous books  written  upon  the  subject  Some  of  these 
works  are  more  accurate  than  others,  but  that  I  consid- 
er immaterial.  The  study  of  these  diseases  is  good  for 
the  poultryman.  it  gives  his  mind  exercise.  When  a 
boy  in  high  school  I  studied  Latin  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

The  author  recommends  hopper  feeding, 
or  an  arrangement  for  hopper  feeding  that 
will  let  each  individual  fowl  select  from  the 
different  hoppere  so  as  to  make  a  balanced 
ration,  whicn  I  agree  with  exactly. 
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In  regard  to  ^ving  chickens  meat  as  well 
as  different  grains,  he  writes  as  follows: 

Chickens  are  not  by  nature  vegetarians.  They  re- 
quire some  meat  to  thrive.  It  has  been  proven  in  sev- 
eral experiments  that  younsr  chickens  with  an  allow- 
ance of  meat  foods  make  much  better  (rrowth  than 
chickens  with  a  vefiretable  diet,  even  when  the  chemi- 
cal constituents  and  the  variety  of  the  two  rations  are 
practically  the  same. 

Very  few  farmers  feed  any  meat  whatever.  They . 
rely  on  insects  to  supply  the  deficiency.  This  would 
be  all  right  if  the  insects  were  plentiful  and  lasted 
throusrhout  the  year;  but  as  conditions  are,  it  will  pay 
the  farmer  to  supplement  this  source  of  food  with  the 
commercial  meat  foods. 

After  going  over  the  book  several  times 
we  have  decided  we  can  do  our  readers  no 
greater  favor  than  to  offer  it  at  a  low  price 
clubbed  with  Gleanings.  See  A.  I.  Root's 
Special  Notices  in  this  issue  for  particulars. 

Just  one  more  thing  in  favor  of  the  book 
that  I  came  pretty  near  overlooking.  If 
carefully  read  it  will  head  off  a  great  Tot  of 
the  humbugs  and  swindles  now  being  adver- 
tised to-day  in  our  poultry-journals.  As  an 
illustration,  he  shows  how  utterly  impossible 
it  is  to  sort  out  the  unfertile  eces  before  they 
are  put  into  an  incubator.  Notwithstanding 
thiSy  a  Missouri  woman  (see  p.  216,  April  1 ) 
is  still  advertising  in  many  poultry- journals 
a  secret  for  doing  this  very  thing.  There  is 
no  method  known,  and  probably  never  will 
be,  to  tell  this  until  the  egg  has  been  in  a 
brooding  temperature  from  48  to  72  hours. 
The  author  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  work  that  has  been  done  at  our  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada; and  he  uses  this  knowledge  to  help  peo- 
ple to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  foolish  superstitions 
connected  with  the  poultry  and  egg  indus- 
try. The  chapters  on  the  care  of  eggs  are 
well  worth  a  oollar  to  any  one  who  has  hens 
enough  to  furnish  a  dozen  eggs  a  day. 

In  regard  to  where  the  incubator  should 
be  located,  after  quite  a  valuable  chapter  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Hastings  sums  it  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

Where  incubators  are  run  on  top  of  the  arround  I 
have  found  the  results  to  be  poor,  and  to  improve,  the 
bifffirer  and  deeper  and  damper  and  warmer  and  less 
vcDtilated  the  cellar  is  made. 


A  WHITE-LEGHORN  EGG-FARM. 

A  few  days  ago  somebody  told  me  there 
was  a  man  within  ten  miles  of  my  home  who 
had  1500  laying  hens,  and  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  raise  eggs  for  the  Cleveland  market, 
devoting  his  whole  farm  to  that  one  thing. 
I  have  just  paid  him  a  visit.  His  name  is 
Mr.  Frank  Swift,  and  I  found  that  he  has  in- 
deed about  1600  lajring  hens,  besides  more 
than  a  thousand  chickens  coming  on.  He 
keeps  them  in  yards  of  between  one-fourth 
and  one-eighth  of  an  acre  each,  and  from 
200  to  250  laying  hens  in  a  yard.  These  250 
laying  hens  all  roost  in  one  building.  Most 
of  the  yards  have  no  green  thing  in  them  at 
all  unless  it  is  peach  and  plum  or  other  fruit 
trees.  But  they  cut  grass  and  carry  it  to 
them.  Where  land  is  not  too  expensive  it 
seems  to  me  I  would  have  larger  yards,  or 
have  extra  yards  and  change  the  fowls  from 
one  yard  to  another.  The  chickens  are  all 
hatched  in  incubators.    He  has  no  use  for 


sitting  hens  so  far.  He  has  three  I 
cubators.  He  has  just  caught  on  to  the  1 
less  brooder;  but  he  thinks  the  chickens 
should  have  artificial  heat  for  some  time  at 
first,  say  two  or  three  weeks,  depending  on 
the  season  of  the  year,  and,  of  course,  local- 
ity. He  feedsgram  mostly,  particularly  com 
and  wheat.  The  laying  stocic  is  fed  twice  or 
three  times  a  day.  The  thousand  half-grown 
chickens  are  all  in  one  large  lot,  and  are  fed 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  while  the  thousand 
run  all  together,  if  they  choose.  They  roost 
nights  in  six  colony  houses  after  the  Cyphers 
pattern. 

When  I  asked  if  they  had  no  trouble  from 
contagious  diseases  where  200  or  more  are 
kept  m  one  house,  the-young  man  who  show- 
ed us  around  said  he  could  not  remember 
that  they  had  had  any  trouble  of  that  kind. 

The  father  was  absent  at  the  time,  or  per- 
haps I  should  have  been  able  to  get  more 
exact  particulars.  They  have  some  trouble 
from  poultiy  vermin,  of  course.  If  I  recol- 
lect rightly  he  said  they  used  no  preventive 
except  gasoline  and  carbolic  acid  sprayed  on 
the  walls  and  roosts.  Some  of  their  nouses 
have  cement  walls.  These  are  less  likely  to 
harbor  vermin  They  keep  the  vermin  off 
the  roost-poles  by  dipping  tnem  in  kerosene. 
They  manage  sitting  hens  by  getting  them 
all  off  the  nests  at  four  o*c1ock  and  shutting 
the  nest  up.  The  nests  have  a  long  door  in 
front,  hinged  at  the  bottom.  By  raising  it 
up  and  fastening  it  with  a  button  they  c^e 
a  long  string  of  nests  at  once. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  August,  in  the 
moulting  season,  he  says  they  are  getting 
about  600  eggs  a  day  from  the  1500  hens. 
Their  laying  hens  are  disposed  of,  usually, 
when  about  three  years  oid;  therefore  1000 
chickens  must  be  raised,  more  or  less  (coimt- 
ing  about  half  as  roosters)  to  keep  up  the 
number. 

I  asked  the  young  man  how  long  his  father 
had  been  keeping  lOOO  or  more  mying  hens 
right  in  those  same  yards.  He  said  ne  did 
not  know,  but  it  was  about  as  long  as  he 
could  remember. 

Now,  I  hope  friend  Swift  will  excuse  me 
when  I  mention  something  very  singular 
about  his  poultry-keeping.  They  do  not 
read  or  take  any  poultry -journal  at  all,  and 
no  agricultural  paper  having  a  poultry  de- 

f^artment;  and  yet  Mr.  Swift  runs  a  success- 
"1  egg-farm,  and  keeps  it  up  year  after  year. 
I  suppose  there  are  two  extremes  whicn  we 
shouui  avoid,  and  friend  Swift  has  taken  one 
of  them,  if  I  am  correct.  He  goes  on  his 
own  way,  and  ignores  all  that  is  going  on  in 
the  great  outsicfe  poultry  world.  The  other 
extreme  would  be  to  take  all  the  poultry- 
journals  and  a  great  lot  of  agricultural  pa- 
pers, just  as  I  am  doing,  and  have  a  great  lot 
of  book  knowledge  without  much  real  prac- 
tice. If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  lot  of  people 
have  failed  with  egg-farms  because  they  de- 
pended on  books  too  much  and  on  the  state- 
ments in  the  poultry-journals.  I  do  not  won- 
der that  people  who  start  out  with  honest  en- 
thusiasm become  disgusted  and  discouraged 
by  sending  for  the  poultry  secrets  that  have 
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been  so  much  advertised,  and  then  finding 
they  have  been  "humbugged  aeain.'' 

The  young  man  said  he  had  nt'ard  of  the 
Philo  sytem,  but  they  had  never  cared 
enough  about  it  to  get  Philo's  book.  They 
were  considerably  interested,  however,  in 
the  larapless  brooder. 

I  asked  about  having  a  bone-mill  and  get- 
ting bones  at  the  butcher's  They  are  quite 
a  piece  from  any  meat- market;  and  besides, 
he  said,  they  had  a  bone-mill,  but  it  was  too 
hard  work  to  turn  it.  When  I  suggested  a 
gasoline- engine  he  thought  that  was  jgoing  to 
a  great  deal  of  expense  just  to  grind  bones 
for  chickens.  Yes,  it  is;  but  if  the  engine 
could  be  made  to  do  a  lot  of  other  things  be- 
sides, it  might  prove  to  be  a  good  invest- 
ment. They  have  a  windmUl  and  a  water- 
tank,  and  run  water  to  all  the  nearby  yards. 
They  give  the  chickens  water  in  open  buck- 
ets. When  I  suggested  the  drip  system  and 
a  little  cup  that  is  constantly  running  over 
he  said  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  good  thing, 
but  they  had  not  got  around  to  it. 

They  furnish  the  meat  part  of  rations  for 
the  laying  hens  by  purchasing  beef  scrap  and 
mixing  it  with  a  wet  mash. 

They  built  one  poultry-house  with  cement 
walls  partly  under  ground,  expressly  to  grow 
broilers  from  eggs  natched  Quite  early;  but 


they  did  not  make  it  pay.  They  are  using 
this  broiler-house  now  tor  a  laying-house; 
but  he  said  it  did  not  give  any  better  results. 


if  as  good,  as  the  houses  built  on  top  of  the 
OTOundj  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  true 
Biat  chickens  do  not  seem  to  thrive  in  any 
apartment  where  the  floor  is  much  below 
the  general  surface  of  the  ground. 

I  asked  him  if  one  man  could  take  good 
care  of  1500  laying  hens  and  1000  chickens. 
He  said  he  guessed  he  could,  but  sometimes 
it  would  **keep  him  humping."  It  looks  to 
me  as  it  it  would  save  them  a  lot  of  time  and 
work  to  have  drip  water  in  every  poultry- 
yard,  and  some  arrangement  for  hopper 
feeding.  It  might  take  a  little  more  feed, 
but  I  am  not  sure  of  even  that;  and  when 
every  chicken  in  the  whole  ranch  never  goes 
hungry,  there  would  certainly  be  a  better 

^ffi-yieid- 

T supposed,  of  course,  that  with  from  600 
to  1000  eggs  a  day  they  would  be  carried  to 
the  Cleveland  markets,  about  20  miles  away, 
every  day  or  every  other  day;  but  he  says 
they  carry  their  eggs  to  the  city  only  once  a 
week,  and  they  take  no  pains  to  tell  their 
customers  which  eggs  are  one  day  old  and 
which  are  a  week  old.  They  are  sold  at  the 
groceries;  but,  of  course,  they  could  get 
more  money  by  delivering  them,  say,  when 
they  are  one  day  old,  to  special  customers; 
but  it  would  be  quite  a  little  more  expense 
than  taking  them  where  they  can  unload  at 
once  and  go  straight  back  home. 

SKUNKS,  WEASELS,  HAWKS,  ETC. 

He  said  they  had  pretty  effectually  cleaned 
out  all  the  enemies  of  a  chicken-farm  except 
the  hawks.  When  I  asked  him  why  they 
did  not  give  those  half- grown  chickens  a 
cornfield  to  run  in  during  the  very  hot  days 


he  said  that  was  what  they  used  to  do  until 
the  hawks  got  a  fashion  of  hiding  in  the  corn 
so  as  to  catch  the  chickens.  When  they  ban- 
ished the  cornfield  and  put  the  chickens  in 
an  open  lot  without  any  trees,  nor  any  thing 
for  snade  except  their  roosting-places,  they 
managed  to  keep  the  hawks  away.  Several 
of  the  yards  for  laying  hens  are  in  a  good- 
sized  orchard;  and  I  believe  an  orchju^  is 
about  the  best  place  for  a  poultry-yard. 
The  chicks  pick  up  many  of  the  insects  that 
trouble  apple  and  plum  trees,  and  they  also 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Swift  has  nothing  but  pure  White  Leg- 
horns; and  one  of  the  poultry- journals  re- 
cently made  the  statement  that  the  success- 
ful egg-farms,  almost  all  the  world  over,  are 
using  only  a  non-sitting  strain  of  White  Leg- 
horns. 

When  I  asked  the  young  man  if  his  father 
did  not  buy  a  pretty  good-priced  rooster, 
one  or  more  every  season,  to  get  a  good 
strain  of  blood,  he  said  he  never  had  so  far 
as  he  knew;  and  he  did  not  think  they  took 
any  pains  to  get  new  blood  outside  of  the 
premises.  With  so  many  yards  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  select  a  male  from  some  vard 
that  was  no  close  relation  to  the  laying  hens 
in  another  yard;  and  he  certainly  had  some 
very  handsome  Leghorns,  both  male  and  fe- 
male. 

In  conclusion  I  am  glad  to  know  of  at  least 
one  egg-farm  right  near  our  home  that  is  a 
paying  business;  and  I  do  not  know,  too,  but 
it  IS  a  pretty  good  thing  to  know  that  it  pays 
without  the  help  of  a  poultry-journal  or  any 
of  the  new-fangled  inventions  and  ideas. 

POULTRY  SECRETS,   ETC. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Poultry  Di- 
gest, ana  they  copy  it,  as  you  will  notice, 
from  the  Petaluma  (Cal.)  Poultry  Journal: 

I  have  been  rending:  about  a  feed  at  8  cents  a  bushel.  The 
man  who  puts  It  up  or  sells  the  formula  to  make  It  Urea  in  Il- 
linois. He  says  thousands  of  poultrymen  are  using  It.  What 
do  you  think  about  It  ?— L.  8.  R. 

You  can  best  find  out  by  writinsr  direct  to  the  man 
who  is  the  ori^rinator  of  this  cheap  food.  But  you 
must  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  a  satisfacto- 
ry and  reliable  food  for  fowls  —  a  food  they  could  live 
on  and  get  fat  on  —  for  ten  times  eight  cents.  There 
must  be  some  "catch  "in  the  proposition.  There  is 
some  catch  in  it.  Write  him,  and  then  you  will  be 
better  satisfied.  The  man  who  puts  out  this  feed  is  a 
poultryman,  and  an  old  writer  for  the  poultry  press, 
and  I  am  astonished  that  he  should  be  sruilty  of  any 
thing:  not  on  the  lewel.— Petaluma  Poultry  Journal. 

There  you  have  it,  friends,  straight  from 
the  shoulder.  Ten  times,  as  they  put  it,  is 
rather  strong,  but  I  do  not  know  but  it  may 
be  about  rirfit  The  Petaluma  Journatand 
the  Poultry  Digest  can  neither  of  them  hope 
to  get  any  advertising  from  Fred  Grundy 
when  they  come  out  thus  squarely  against 
his  plan  of  getting  people's  money.  They 
omit  to  tell  you  that  he  wants  $2.00  for  his 
little  paper-covered  book  containing  the  se- 
cret of  making  "feed  for  8  cts.  a  oushel," 
etc. ;  but  whenever  a  poultry-journal  comes 
out  thus  I  think  it  ought  to  be  patronized. 
If  you  want  a  weekly  poultry-paper,  send  a 
doflar  to  the  editor  and  thank  him  for  his 
timely  warning;  and  if  you  care  for  only  a 
monthly,  send  25  cts.  for  the  Poultry  Digest 
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and  tell  him  the  same.  Let  me  add,  howev- 
er, that  friend  Grundy's  book  contains  many 
good  things.  If  the  price  were  50  cents  in- 
stead of  ^.00  I  should  be  glad  to  recommend 
it,  notwithstanding  its  exaggeration  about 
**8  cents  per  bushel,"  etc. 


**  ANIMATED  EGGS;"  80METHIN0  ABOUT  IT  FROM  "  CAN- 
NIE  SCOTLAND." 

Dear  Mr.  Root.-— On  page  21,  June  16,  under  special 
notices  by  you.  "animated  effsrs.  a  great  discovery,*' 
you  ffo  on  to  describe  tbe  wonderful  phenomenon  of 
effss  rollinar  about  on  a  smooth  surface.  Tbe  same 
thinfir  has  always  been  known  in  Scotland.  Before  up- 
to-date  effs-testers  were  thousrht  of.  just  near  hatchincr 
time  we  toolc  the  enrs  from  upder  the  hen  or  machine 
and  put  them  in  warm  water,  and  those  that  were  fer- 
tile we  saw  roUinff  about  and  around  the  dish,  which 
is  just  caused  by  the  same  motion  as  rollinsr  on  the 
smooth  glass. 

The  weather  here  in  Scotland  has  not  been  good  for 
honey  as  yet  We  hope  it  may  come  soon,  as  the 
white  clover  is  showinfir  in  fine  blbom.  Just  a  little 
more  heat  and  dry  weather,  and  it  would  roll  in. 

James  Smith. 

Mid  Locharwoods.  Rothwell.  Scotland,  July  5. 
Thank  you,  friend  S. ;  but  if  I  understand 
you  it  has  long  been  known  that  eggs  would 
move  about  when  put  in  water;  but  did  any 
of  our  Scottish  friends  ever  find  out  that 
eggs  would  move  in  a  like  manner  when  laid 
on  a  smooth  glass?  So  far,  nobody  has 
shown  definitely  that  the  experiment  of  the 
egg  on  a  looking-glass  had  ever  before  been 
performed. 


"COMING  EVENTS  CAST  THEIR    SHADOWS  BE- 
FORE." 

When  I  was  eighteen  years  old  I  predicted 
that  electricity  would  soon  take  the  place  of 
steam  in  transporting  people  from  place  to 
place;  and  as  a  proof  I  exhibited  around  at 
schoolhouses  a  home-made  model  of  a  little 
electric  motor.  From  my  boyish  point  of 
view  I  supposed  we  would  travel  by  elec- 
tricity in  two  or  three  years;  but  it  took  thirty 
or  forty  years.  Later  on  I  told  you  that  au- 
tomobiles would  soon  be  more  plentiful  than 
carriages  drawn  by  horses.  This  event,  too, 
took  longer  than  1  expected,  and  it  has  not 
yet  come  to  pass,  except  in  certain  localities. 
In  1904,  when  I  told  you  about  the  Wright 
brothers,  and  a  little  later  when  I  told  you 
at  length  what  I  had  seen  with  my  own  eyes, 
I  said  at  that  time  that  their  discovery  (that 
the  air  could  be  traversed  without  the  aid  of 
balloons  or  gas  of  any  kind)  would  make  a 
sensation  in  the  world  akin  to  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus.  I 
thought  then  thatfte/bretheyear  1909we  would 
see  tne  air  full  of  flying- machines.  Now,  it 
may  take  until  1910  tor  my  more  mature  pre- 
diction to  come  true.  But  if  nothing  hinders, 
before  the  snow  flies  in  the  Northern  States, 
this  year  J  we  shall  see  an  excitement  through- 
out the  whole  wide  world  that  will  eclipse 
any  thing  known  heretofore.  I  need  not 
taKe  space  here  to  give  you  the  proof  of 
what  tne  Wright  brothers  and  a  host  of  oth- 
ers scattered  almost  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  are  doing  in  this  new  lately  developed 
gift  from  God.  Automobiles  will  be  compar- 
atively out  of  date.  Iron  tracks  and  bridges 
that  cost  up  into  the  millions  will  be  no  long- 
er needed.    While  I  dictate  these  words, 


every  daily  records  with  startling  headii  nes 
"All  previous  records  smashed  and  broken.'' 
This  morning  we  are  told  that  our  good 
friends  the  Wright  brothers  are  left  behind; 
but  to-morrow's  daily  may  tell  us  that  our 
old  friend  Wilbur  is  "up  on  his  nerve,"  and 
is  not  so  much  behina  after  all.  If  these 
boys  will  only  be  careful  and  not  get  killed, 
while  they  are  aUnost  wild  with  enthusiasm 
with  the  successes  that  are  coming,  we  shall 
be  very  glad  indeed.  May  God  be  praised 
that  I  have  been  permitted  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  flying-machines  an  assured 
success.' 


HELPING   TO    "REPLENISH   THE    EARTH,"    OR 
CONTRIBUTING  TO  "  RACE  SUICIDE,**  WHICH? 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  happened  to  look  out 
on  the  street  in  front  of  our  home.    By  the 
way,  it  is  a  beautifully  paved  street  of  vitri- 
fied brick;  and  our  contribution  to  the  part 
of  it  that  runs  in  front  of  our  factory  and 
through  " Rootville  *'  wasabout  $1700.   Now, 
what  I  saw  out  on  that  street  was  a  boy,  of 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  instructing  his  young- 
er brother  (about  five  years  old)  now  to  ride 
a  juvenile  bicycle.    It  was  a  real  bicycle,  fit- 
ted up  just  like  a  big  one,  but  made  for  a 
small  boy.    As  it  was  summer  time  I  think 
both  teacher  and  pupil  were  sweating  some- 
what; but  before  they  finished  their  morning 
lesson,  Ralph  Boyden,  the  youngest,  was  go- 
ing up  street  and  down,  making  the  turns  all 
right,  even  though  he  did  do  some  grotesque 
wabbling.    Tbe  young  teacher,  his  brother 
Wynne,  was  watching  him,  and  feeling  hap- 
py to  think  they  had  succeeded.    While  this 
was  going  on,  Howard  Calvert  whizzed  by 
with  tne  speed  of  the  wind  on  a  new  motor 
bicycle  he  has  just  purchased.  Leland  Root, 
the  oldest  grandson,  was  getting  ready  to 
.  take  me  out  to  that  White  Leghorn  egg-farm; 
but  a  telephone  message   came  from  our 
"Wise  doctor*'  (his  name  is  Dr.  Wise)  say- 
ing he  had  an  urgent  call  to  visit  a  patient 
oiu  in  the  country;  and  as  his  own  machine 
was  disabled  he  wanted  to  know  if  the  Root 
family  could  help  him  out.    Leland  hopped 
out  of  our  big  Reo,  and  ran  another  machine 
up  to  the  doctor's  without  even  waiting  to 
excuse  himself.    Leland*s  younger  brother, 
Alan,  about  four  (the  A.  I.  Root  of  the  fu- 
ture), has  a  small  foot-power  automobile. 
While  this  was  going  on,  little  Jean   (the 
"girl  baby  *'  over  at  our  home)  was  showing 
her  grancfpa  her  newly  acquired  tricks,  and 
letting  him  know  how  mucn  she  could  talk. 
Katherine  Root,  over  at  the  other  home,  was 
entertaining  the  family  with  her  bewitching 
smiles.    The  two  other  girls,  Mildred  Cal- 
vert* and  Helen  Boyden,  were  off  with  our 
Mr.  A.  L.  Boyden  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Ni- 
agara Falls  with  a  new  automobile  of  their 
own.    As  I  took  in  the  situation  that  summer 

morning  I  said  to  Mrs.  Root,  "These  boys 

*  It  Is  not  the  boys  only  who  take  to  automobiles;  for 
Miss  Mildred,  not  quite  fourteen  years  old.  runs  her 
father's  Reo  runabout  very  skillfully:  and  when  be 
was  in  California  she  helped  all  Rootville  to  set  to 
church  and  Sunday-school  and  back. 

Continued  on  pane  20,  advertising. 
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Are  You  a  Fruit-grower? 

If  you  are,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  Michigan.  The  fruit  orchards 
of  this  State  have  made  the  growers  independent  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  Cherry  Crop  Alone — 

Brought  more  than  a  MILLION  DOLLARS  to  the  growers  this  season, 
and  there  was  a  demand  for  ten  times  more  than  was  produced. 
Cherries  yield  fabulous  crops  in  the  great  MICHIGAN  FRUIT  BELT. 

We  Have  the  Peaches  too. 

The  peach  orchards  of  Michigan  will  bring  more  millions  into  the  State, 
for  the  1909  crop  is  more  than  good,  it  is  splendid. 

General  Fanning  Pays — 

In  Michigan.    It  is  not  all  fruit;  the  potato  crop  this  season  will  be  the 
.  best  in  years,  and  last  year's  crop  put  Michi^m  second  in  the  list  of  all 
the  States.    Hay,  oats,  com,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  red  clover,  and 

White  Deans  Beat  the  World— 

In  Michigan.  You  canget  wild  land  that  will  grow  any  of  these  crops 
at  from  $5  to  $15  and  $20  per  acre  NOW.  Next  year  you  will  pay  more. 
It's  worth  more.    Take  advantage  of  the 

Home-seeker  Excursions — 

Via  the  Pere  Marquette  this  Fall,  and  see  these  things  for  yourself. 
Illustrated  booklet  sent  on  request  to  either 


W.   C.  TOUSEY.  D.  p.  A.. 

428  Madison  St. 

Toledo.  Ohio. 


F.  MOELLER.  G.  P.  A.. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


W.  E.  WOLFENDEN,  G.  W. 
208  South  Clark  St. 
Chicago.  Ills. 


P.  A.. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


Money  deposited  with  us  is  secure,  and  works 
for  you  continuaUy.  Our  perfect  system  of 
bankinsr  BY  MAIL  brings  this  opportunity  to 
your  door. 

The  Savings  Deposit  Bank  has  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  f70,000,  and  assets  of  over  tSOO.OOO. 
Its  policy  is  conservative:  its  affairs  are  ably 
manaired  by  capable  and  successful  business 
men. 

Deposits  of  $1.00  and  upward  accepted,  on 
which  we  pay  a  yearly  interest  of  4  PER  CENT, 
compounded  semi-annually.  Send  currency  in 
r^ristered  letter,  your  own  check,  or  by  post- 
ofnee  or  express  money-order. 

Write  for  the 
Booklet  Today 


Resources 
1800,000 


Established 
1892 


SAVINGS   DEPOSIT 

BANK  COMPANY    — 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


THE'  BEST"  LIGHT 


MA  KES  and  burns  Its  own  gni.  Pro- 
duces 100  candle  power  light— 
i  brlsfhler  than  elec-ti  iclty  or  acetylene 
V— ctu^aper  than  keruiscne.  No  dirt. 
I  No  grease.  No  odor.  Over  2W>  styl«B. 
I  Every  lamp  warran ted.  Agents  want- 
f  ecL    w  rite  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

TUK  BE8T  MCHT  CO. 

306  E.  6tli8t.«  Ciimton,  Ohio 


rnSBveYou$50 

On  a  Maiuire  SpreailBr 
r^if  You'H  Lei  Me  -^ 

This  is  just  Ti  iittlc  ail-  hut  a  pusMl  w]\\  l-rin^  mv  Big 
Booh— and  give  you  mv  S50.00  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  You  can  save  as  much  axiswering  this  little  ad- 
vertisement as  ilit  coveicd  a  page. 

My  Spre.idcr  positively  mil  do  better  work  and  last  tooger 
th.-in  any  Spreader  made — no  i 
ter  what  the  price  -  so  why  pay 
niorer   20,000  farmaia  hai 
slampod   Ihttir   O.    K.    on 
my  spreador  and  monay^ 
•*vlno  prioa.     MySpeclal 
Prop<.i<,ition  wjl  interest  yoti. 
Just  a  i>ostal  addressed  tot  ial- 
loway  oi  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will 
britiff  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  Vou  Pay  a  Panny  Fo 
Tho  Poalaland  Save  tffO.OOV 
Address  Wm.  Galloway,  Pre*. 

WM    CALLOWAY  CO. 
16«a  C»»ow»y  S«a.  WMertoo. 


The  A  B  C  off  Bee  Culture 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  subject:  fully  illustrated. 

A  text-book  for  the  beginner  and  advanced  bee-keeper. 

Cloth-bound.  $1.50  postpaid;  German  edition.  12.50. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,      •      Medina,  Ohio. 
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's  Something  New 

Brom  Kalamazoo 

You  can  save  enough  real  money  in  getting  a  Kala- 
mazoo,  to    buy  most   of    your   fuel — pay   your    taxes, 
buy  a  dress  or  suit  of  clothes  or  materially  increase  your 
bank  balance.     You  get  the  best  made — the  most  econom- 
ical— the  most  satisfactory  stove  or  range  to  be  had  any- 
wln-re  at  any  price.     With  an  actual  cash  saving  of  from 
""  to  $40  on  your  purchase.     Hundreds  of  thousands 
f  satisfied'users  have  told  us  this  is  true. 
We  make  it  easy  for  any  responsible  person  to  own 
Kalamazoo.      We   are    the   manvfacturers.      You    get  I 
llowest  factory  prices,  360-days'  approval  test,  and  our  [ 
Iconvenient  terms.     Take  your  choice — 

Cash  or  Credit 

Write  for  Catalog:  No.  416  and  special  terms.    It 
"grlves  you  all  the  necessary  information  about  buy- 
ing" and  using:  a  grood  stove  or  range.    Compare  our  prices   and  quality 
with  other^;,  prove  for  yourself  what  you  save  in  buying"  a  Kalamazoo  for  ^ 
cash  or  on  time.     Freigh t p repa id.    Sa fe  delivery  gua ra n teed. 

Kalameizoo  Stove  Co.,  Mf rs. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich* 


Direct  to  You 


Tfiii  Oven  Tbermoni  ^ 
eter  uvei  fuel  aod 
'Tj^kcf  bakins  eaity. 


15  Cents  a  Rod 

For»2»-inchHoK  Fences  ie<fo> 
86-lnch  19c  for  SMach,  sa  1  «e 
for  S+-lnch,  S7e  for  a  47-Inch 
Farm  Feaco.  60- Inch  Poultry 
Fence  *?e.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
GatAlof?  free.  W  rite  for  It  today. 

KITSELMAN    BROS., 
Bom  21,  MUNCIE,  IND. 


The  Awl 
For  All 

~^ave  th« 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
REPAIRS 


Save 
you  pay  the  harness  man 

by  usinsr  Myers'  Look 

StltohAwl.    It  stitches  both 

sides  like  a    sewing    machine  and 

meuds  harness,  saddles,  shoes,  fur  casta, 

robes,  canvas,  gloves,  carpets,  etc., periectly. 

Something  constantly  needed,  always  ready  for  use  and 

one  of  the  handiest  tools  imaginable.    Price  prepaid  only 

$1.00.     Booklet  C  Free.    Write  today,    Agents  Wanted. 

C.  A.  MYERS  CO.,  6537  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chlcagi 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

ic  Pw  s  |iMr<.-:s  s  «^r%:^^ 

naty,  tin«  Iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  ehingle  roof  Ifi 
Mrteotoondlttoa,  and  keep  U  In  p«rfeot  oondltlon 
lor  to  pel  eqnare  per  year. 

fl^^r  III  T>e  ^efleei H—W^eeei wi, »atss  14, 
Ullfll     l>lV  ^'•ra-a* I— <i  —w. BrtirfSsM^ gnataatia 

■IVVI     I  lAtoiia  ail   AMot  a      Write  to*    It^lodsr 

li  iMUnm  MamifielwlM  Co..  Btpu  24.  Brrit.  Mti 


CHEAPER  FARM 


>t  a  good  horse  yon  caa  buy  an 
Idea]  larm  vu^ina  that  will  operate  Feed  Grinder, 
Cutt«r,  Saw,  Fiimp,  Churn,  Sep&ralor,  Wa^. 
_  iDK  Maclune  and  othermachliits  to  which  belt 
can  be  attached.  It  eats  no  corn.  dot>8  not  pet 
eick  or  die,  can  be  moved  whenever  you  wish, 
is  always  rcatly  and  eai^er  to  work. 

A  Star  Gasoline  Engine  will  cut  out  drudgery, 
Sttvo  the  iln?d  back,  and  make  life  a  pleasure. 
Made  with  standard  tank,  pump  cooled^  or 
hopper  cooled. 

Send    for    prlcea  and  lllurtrationfl  and  leiun 
why  the  ''Star"  Is  a  money-maker  and  time 
saver. 

The    Star  Manufactnrine  Co., 
Bo:t5li,      Kew  X.exlii£rtoii,  Ohio 

The 
STAR 

A  Heavy, 

Standard 

High- 

Orade 

Gasoline 

Engine 


TheRochester  Radiator  will 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  double  the  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  Write  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCUeSTER  RAMATOR  CO. 

50  PBniaceSl.4toclMitcr,N.Y. 


Pricoe  Irum 
$2  to  $12 


For  hard  or 
SoftCoei 
woodorsaa 


FiUaaj 
Store  or 
Fumaco 


uiyiiizyu  LJy  -^.-j^^^v^ 


d" 


c 
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The  Range  with  a  Reputation '' 

They're  built  on  honor  of  the  best  materials. 
Malleable    and     Cburcoal   Iron.     They    "won*t 
""rust  and  you  can't  break  them    because   they're 
built  to  last. 

-n     /»       ,        !  /•         I    has  a  big  boiler 

lire  brear and  urand  riiht   close  to 

Majestic  ZeTi^^'i^. 

Pf3ll^  ^nd  CharcosUivn    Air-tight    joints 
He*  A  Kl^HCr  and  pure  asbes- 

»  »-'^-*^^*^'  tog   lining  make 

a  perfect  baker  with  little  fuel.     The   b 
range  money    can    buj'.    Made  In  all  sizes 
and     stylos  and  sold  by    dealers    every- 
where.   Write   for  free  booklet:  "TAo 
Story  of  Mafestic  Glory** 
MajenticMfg.Co..  Dept.  13  St.  Louis,  Ato. 
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Road  His  Letter 

Rmmd  of  tlie  ecoBOiiiT 
•ad  pvofit  in  diis  farm- 
er's potato-dicguiv*— 
how  he  ceto  erersr 
potato  ia  tlie  fieM,~ 
now  bo  avoicn  Iom  front 
tcarred  and  cnuhad 
potatoes,— how  he  has 
made  the  woric  easy 
and  fast. 

It  Tells  Yen 

how  the 

Acme  Hand  Digger 

ATTAOHMENT 

proved  out  nnder  hard,  practical  actual  fiel^  use  t 

Potato  Implement  Co.,  TraTerae  Cltj,  Kieh. 

Oantlemen :— Two  yearsago  I  boo^rht  one  of 


joor  Acme  Hand  Potato  Diraera  and  after 
glTlnff  It  a  abort  trial  In  the  field,  my  sons, 
who  were  dlrarlnic  the  potatoee,  were  ao 

Eleaaed  with  the  Acme  Digger  that  I  now 
are  five  In  uae  on  myfkrm. 
The  Acme  Is  just  the  diner  we  needed.  Un- 
like the  machine  di^rgera  It  digs  clean,  gets 
srery  potato  In  eveij  hill,  doesn't  acar  the 
stock,  and  la  not  bothered  by  the  vines.  The 
men  work  ea8lly.Totqalckly,and  don't  get  ao 
tired  aa  with  ordinary  fork  or  hook  digging. 
I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  the 
Acme  Digger  does  better,  easier  and  cheaper 
work  than  any  other  digger  I  haveaeen,  and 
the  best  recommendation  I  can  give  anyone 
la  that  I  continue  to  uae  It  on  my  own  farm. 
1  amofonrs  truly, 
F.  LAUTliER,  Leelanaa  County. 

Send  $1410  Today.  Let  the  Acme 
Attachment  prove  itself  to  you.  Let  it 
prove  that  your  dollar  is  better  thac  $100  in- 
vestment  in  other  diggers— that  it  will  dig 
potatoes  better  and  more  economically — that 
it  is  the  digger  yon  have  been  waiting  for. 
Sent  f  repaid  by  express.  Money  returned  if 
yon  had  rather  have  it  than  keep  the  digger. 
Pamphlet  and  Potato  Book  free  on  request. 
Send  now.    Address  Bor  520. 

Co.,  Travorso  City,  Mloli. 


IDEAL  tLUMIHUM  LE6  BAUD 

To  Mark  Chlokons 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

18  for  Ific )  fb-JSBbo  t  60-400  L  lOO-TSo. 
Sample  Band  ICaiJed  for  So  Stamp 
FniftMim.Mfr.  toi68  Fraoport.n 


EAP  HBH  rOOD 

Is  i^reeTi  bonefitedi  cut  Rlchinprotdnaod 
-tgg  elements.  Its  egg  producing 
)ur  dmes  that  of  grain.  The  eggs 
Fertile,  chicks  more  vigoroas,  fowls 
nUs  makes  greea  bone  cheap  food. 


Mann's  LafNt  Mtl  Bono  Ciittor. 

Ortsan  bone,  meat  and  gristle.    Never  clofs.    10  DAYS 

rilKK  TRIAI..    No  money  in  adrance.    Catlg  free. 

r.   W.    MAim    OOn    B«l«  7,     MILrORO.    MAM. 


Rider 


Wanted 


in  each  town  to  nde  and  exhibit  sanu>le 
iqro    model.     Write  for   Special  Offer. 

1010    Modeld    ^aU  to  ^^g 

with  Coaster- Urak«  and  Puncture -Proof  dies. 

i9fl<«  a  1009  nodeu  C7  x»  tf  #0 

all  of  best  makes  ^  M    *0  ^g^ 

BOO  Smcond  Hmnd  Vihmmtm 

Alt  makes  and  fni>deis,    ^  O   m^    ^O 
eo.^,iasnnv ^^9   'O  ^if 

Great   Factory   Clearing    8aIo. 
We  SMff  On  Mg»g»fOWmT  rfUhoui  m 

cent   deposit,   pay    the  freight   and    allow 

TEU  DMYS'  FREE  TRtAU 

Tires,    coaster-bralces,  parts,  re- 

pairs  and  sundries,  half  usual  pric^.  l>o  Hot 

htiy  tin  you  get  our  catalogs  and  o^er.     H'rite  tuw. 

M£AJ>  ClfCLC:  CO.«Dept.HlL3  Chloasc* 


IN  SUNNY  VIRGINIA 


SI  fiSO'*'  'X'^  ™^  BEtmiRIl  HOW 

▼  ^y"*^"  and  40  acres  of  best  fruit  and  gen- 

eral  farming  land,  including  good  barn,  cOmcrib,  tool 
shed  and  chicken  house,  all  new.  Rich  soil,  fine  cli- 
mate, good  markets,  abunslant  water,  excellent  neigh- 
bors and  best  schools. 

OTHER  LANDS  $10.  PER  ACRE  &  DP. 

Cheap  Excursions  Twice  a  Month. 

Sit  nght  down  and  write  for  beautiful  illustrated 
booklet,  list  of  farms,  etc,  to 

F.  H.   LaBAUME,  AgrLarxlIndLAgt. 
DepC.  M.  »'.      Norfolk  &  Wettem  Ry..  Roanoke.  Va. 
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Queens  by  Return  Mall. 

We  have  a  eood'  stock  of  nice  young  laying  queens  ready  to  mail  upon  receipt  of 
order,  and  woifld  be  pleased  to  supply  your  wants.  Our  aueens  are  noted  for  their 
prolificness  and  honey-gathering  qualities,  being  bred  from  the  best  honey-gatherers 
obtainable,  and  mated  with  SELECTED  DRONES. 

PRICES.  1  «  12 

Untested. $  .76  $4.26  $8.00 

Warranted 1.00  5.00  0.00 

Tested 1.50 

Select  Tested 2,50 

If  you  wish  select  untested  or  select  warranted  queens,  add  25c  each,  $1.00  for  six, 
or  $2.00  for  12,  to  the  list  price.  All  cash  orders  booked  and  filled  in  rotation.  Price 
list  upon  application. 

W,  W.  GARY  A  SON,  Lyonsvllle,  Massaohusetts. 


Miller's  SUPERIOR  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Br  retani  mail  after  Jane  1 ,  or  joor  noney  back  Monbem  bred 
from  beat  red-cloTer  working  atiaina  in  U.  S.  No  better  hoatlen; 
gentle,  and  winter  excellent.  Untested,  from  my  three-banded 
Suftrhr  Brttdtr,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00.  After  Joly  1,  75c; 
six,  $4.00;  12,  $7.50.  Special  prices  <»  50-or  more.  Safe  arrival 
and  aatltfactioQ  goaranteed.    Circolar  free. 

ISAAC  F.  MILLBR,  Reynoldarille.  Pa. 


Simmins'  Pedigree  Italian  Queens 

Warranted  6  months.    See  back  of  Gleanings, 
May  15  issue.  Nothing  like  it  in  the  bee-world. 

Sim*l  Simmins,  Queeniand,  Heathfieid,  Sussex,  EngtamI 
ITALIAN  QUEENS  ^y  i^gni^^^^ 

Red-clover  and  Qoldens,  60  cts.  each:  ffuaranteed,  90 
ct8.;  tested,  $1.15.  See  list.  Leaflet  "How  to  Introduce 
Queens,  "16c;  "Rapid  Increase,"  16c:  copy  of  both,  25c. 
E.  E.  IfOTT,       .      GLENWOOD.       •      MICHIGAN 


CARNIOLANS 
AND  BANATS 

OUR  SPECIALTIES 


Camiolaiui.— This 
is  our  24th  year  in 
breedinfir  this  race 
of  bees;  and  by 
careful  selection  we 
claim  to  have  the 
finest  "Line-bred" 
Camiolans  to  be  had.  They  are  very  crentle,  hardy, 
prolific,  finely  marked,  tn^at  honey-ffatherers,  and 
builders  of  white  combs. 

I^anats.— This  new  race  of  bees  from  Hungary,  Aus- 
tria, looks  like  the  Camiolan,  thouffh  darker  in  color; 
are  (rontle.  hardy,  ffreat  honey-?atherers,  and  builders 
of  white  comb:  do  not  breed  out  of  season  and  use  up 
their  honey  when  none  is  to  be  had;  are  not  inclined 
to  swarm,  even  with  their  hives  boUinff  over  with 
bees,  but  keep  rii?ht  at  work  while  other  races  are 
swarminff.  We  consider  this  race  of  bees  a  model 
one  for  producing  fancy  comb  honey. 
MatinfiT  yards  miles  apart.  No  foul  brood  here. 
One  untested  queen.  $1.00;  select  untested,  $1.25; 
tested,  $2.00;  select  tested(|3.00;  breeding  queen,  I3J50: 
select  breedinar  queen,  f7.50:  extra  select  breeding 
queen,  $10.00;  best  imported,  $5.00;  virgin  queens.  40c 
each:  three  for  $1.00.  One  *L.  frame  nucleus,  $2.00: 
two-frame,  $3.00;  three-frame,  $3.60.  Add  price  of 
queen  wanted  to  nucleus. 

F.  A.  Lockhart  &  Co..      Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


QUEENS -QUEENS 

Try  our  hisrh-firrade  Red-clover  and  beau- 
tiful Golden  queens.  They  will  not  disap- 
point you.  Queens  by  return  mail.  Prices: 
Select  untested,    $  .75;  six,  $4.00;  doz..  $7.60 

Tested 1.00;    "     5.50;     "      10.00 

Select  tested  .  .  1.60;  "  8.00;  "  14.00 
Send  for  circular,  and  price  in  quantity  lots. 

Sires  Brothers  &  Co..  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


Swarthiore's  Pedigreed  Boldens 

Swarthmore  Apiaries,  Swarthmore.  Pa. 
Queens  of 

Moore's  Strain  of  Italians 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-ffatherinsr,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers '  Re- 
view, Flint  Mich^says,  "As  workers, I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen."  My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  lons- 
tomrued  three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race 
bred  In  my  apiaries),  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong 
colonies  well  supplied  with  younsr  bees. 

Reduced  prices:  Untested  queens.  75  cts.  each;  six. 
$4.00;  dozen,  $7.50.  Select  untested,  $1.00  each;  six. 
$5.00;  dozen.  $8.00. 

I  am  now  sending  queens  by  return  malL 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
circular  free.    Address 
J.  P.  Moore,  queen-breeder,  Rtl,MorganJ^y. 

QUEENS 

of  the  Robey  strain  of  3-banded  Italians  durinsr  1909. 
Warranted  queens  the  remainder  of  the  season,  60  cts. 
each  in  any  quantity.  Satisfaction,  or  money  refund- 
ed. L  N  ROBEY.  Worthlnoton.  W .  Va. 

CALIFORNIA    QUEENS 

Now  is  the  time  to  requeen  so  you  .will  have  some  as- 
surance of  strong  colonies  next  year.  Nice,  large,  and 
prolific  daughters  of  the  best  queens  we  could  select 

out  of  the  1500  colonies  we  run  this  season 

OOLDENS  AND  LEATHER-COLORED  ITALIANS. 
Untested,  each,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  dozen,  $9.00 
Tested,  each.  .  1.50;  six,  8.00;  dozen,  16.00 
Prices  quoted  on  lots  of  50  or  more. 

MERCER  &  WURTH.      VENTURA.  CAUF. 

Restock  Now!  The  original  HARDY  GOLDENS 
are  the  best  bees  on  earth  if  you  consider  all  points. 
A  great  favorite  in  the  North  —  yes,  in  fact  every- 
where. Beauty,  honey,  hardiness.  Order  in  English, 
French,  German,  or  Spanish.  Price  (entire  season) 
$1.00;  tested.  $2.00.  Also  clover,  Caucasians,  and  Car- 
ntolAns.  CHAS.  OSCAR  FLUHJiItT. 

New  MartlnsvUle,  W.  Va. 

GOLDEN  -  ADEL  -  QUEENS 

Golden   Italian  and  Leather-colored  Italian,  Imported  Carnlo- 

lan,  and  Caucasian  qoeent.    A  fall  line  of  bee-keepert* 

foppliet.    Send  for  price  litt.    AddreM 

Chas.  Ifonaena.  160  Newton  Av.  N.,  MlnneapaHs,  Minn 
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300  Choice  QUEENS 

of  the  celebrated  Highland  Farm  Strain  of  hardy  Northern- 
bred  three-banded  Ifailians  ready  for  immediate  delivery  at 
following  prices:  Untested,  75c;  6,  $4.00;  12,  $8.00.  Tested, 
$1.00  each;  $10.00  per  dozen.  These  are  not  cheap  queens, 
but  the  best  that  the  queen-breeder's  skill  can  produce. 
There  is  none  better  at  any  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Sendfor  circular. 

J.  E.  HAND,  BIRMINGHAM,   ERIE   COUNTY,  OHIO 


■■■■^•■^^•becttndqoaeMloitheseMonof  1909. 
FiiM  well-bnd  queens  tie  his  specialty:  and  in  all  the  qoeens 
mailed  during  the  past  18  jean  there  is  not  a  displeased  cnstomer 
tlut  I  know  of.  On  the  other  hand,  letters  of  praise  come  from 
•▼eff7  ■oofc*.  Mr.  Wm.  Hofhee,  of  Washinctcm,  D.  C,  writes 
tlut  he  haa  been  handling  qoeens  for  the  past  twentj  rears,  and 
ke  kaa  noTer  loand  anj  that  eqoal  or  please  him  so  well  as  the 
two  doxea  he  boogfat  of  me  last  season.  I  can  and  do  mail 
qpeena  etery  month  in  tiiie  year,  California  and  Coba  taking  orer 
IM  In  the  pest  month  of  December.  I  will  oaall  qoeens  from 
■ow  OB  at  the  one  price  of  $1.00  each  or  6  for  $5.00.  Breeding 
iipeene,  each,JS.0O.  Write  for  prices  on  qoantlty  lots.  Address 
W.  H.  LAWS,  ■■••wWI^,  ■••  County,  Toxas. 


BIPROVE  your  STOCK 

by  intiodocing  some  of  oor  Pamoos  Loog-tongoed 
Italian  Red-clorer  Honey-qoeens.  We  have  been 
breeders  for  23  years,  and  hare  dereloped  a  strain 
of  bees  that  some  seasons  produce  nearly  100  lbs. 
of  sorplos  per  colony  from  red-clorer  alone. 

Untested  qoeens  from  Jane  to  October,  75  cts. 
each;    tested,  $1.25    each;    fine  breeders,  $10.00 
each.    Satisfaction    guaranteed  in    every  respect. 
FRED  UONINGER  &  50N.      •      DELPHOS.  OHIO 

Warranted  Queens 

75  cts.;  dozen,  $7.00.  Grolden  strain ;  gentle ; 
fine  workers.  Cap  and  finish  up  honev 
equal  to  any.  Plenty  of  queens  ready  to  mail. 

J.  D.  Case,  Port  Oran^,  Fla. 

Swarthnore's  Pedigreed  Boldens 

Swarthmore  Apiaries,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

CHOICE  QUEENS 

Golden  and  Red-clover  Ital- 

lana  and   Giray   Camiolans 

Select  untested,  1,  75  C;  6,  $4.00;  12,  $7.50 

Tested,     .     .     1,  $1.00;  6,  5.50;  12,  $10  00 

Select  tested  and  breeders,    .    $2  to  $4  each 

Chaa.  Koeppen,      -      Frederickaburg.  Va. 

Superior  QUEENS! 

Carefully  reared,  leather-colored  Italian  queens;  extra 
ffood  stock;  no  disease.  Guaranteed  to  irive  satisfac- 
tion. One.  70c;  6. 18.75;  12,  $6.50;  20  or  more.  50c  each, 
till  Nov.  1.  S.  F.  TREGO.  Swedona,  Ills. 


QUEENS! 

And  nothing  but  Italians.  An  improved  su- 
perior strain  is  what  QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN- 
BREEDER  raises.  Stock  is  Northem-bred 
and  hardy.  We  winter  our  five  yards  on 
summer  stands  with  practically  no  loss. 
Some  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  the 
West  started  wiui  our  stock.  Free  circular 
and  testimonials. 


Prices  of  Queens  after  July  1 

1 

6 

12 

Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens    .    .    . 

Breeders 

Golden  five-band  breeders . 
Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen 
Three-comb  nucL.no  queen 
Full  colonies  on  8  frames    . 

$    76 

1  00 

1  50 
3  00 
500 

2  25 
325 
5  00 

$4  00 
5  00 
800 

15  00 

12  00 
18  00 
25  00 

$7  00 
900 
15  00 

22  00 
32  00 

QUEENS  NOW  GO  BY  RETURN  MAIL 

Safe  arrival  and  pure  mating  guaranteed. 
We  employ  400  to  500  swarms.  Can  furnish 
bees  on  L.  or  Danz.  frames.  Add  price  of 
whatever  queen  is  wanted  to  nuclei  or  col- 
ony. No  order  too  large,  and  none  too 
small.    Over  twenty  years  a  queen -breeder. 

Address  all  Orders  to 

Quirin  -  the  -  Queen  -  Breeder 

Bellevue,  Ohio 


Golden  and  Red-clover 
Italian  Queens 

My  queens  are  lar^e  and  prolific.  Their  workers  n  i  e 
hardy  and  good  honey-ffatherers.  Give  them  a  trial. 
Untested,  one.  $1.00;  six.  15.00.  Select  untested,  one. 
$1.25;  six.  $8.50.  Select  tested.  $2.00  each.  All  orders 
filled  in  rotation. 

No  nuclei  or  colonies  for  sale  this  season. 
WM.  A.  SHUFF.  4426  Osage  Ave^  Phlladeiphki.  Pa. 


Swartbinore's  Pedigreed  6oldens 

Swarthmore  Apiaries,  Swarthmore,  Pa 
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Qassified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  Inserted  In  these  classified  columns 
at  15  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  Intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  Ave  lines,  and  you  must  say  yon  want  your 
advertisement  In  the  classified  columns  or  we  «  HI  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale 


For  Sale.— Comb  honey  in  car  lots  or  less. 

J.  E.  Pryor,  Plateau  City,  Colorado. 

For  Sale.— New  alfalfa  honey,  best  quality,  new 
cans  and  cases,  7^c.    H.  E.  Crowther,  Parma,  Idaho. 

For  Sale.— Fine  quality  of  well-ripened  raspberry- 
milkweed  honey,  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (2  in  box)  at  8  cts. 
f.  o.  b.  here.  P.  W.  SowiNSKi,  BeUaire,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Choice  lisrht-amber  and  golden  honey 
in  00-lb.  cans  at  7  to  8  cents.  Sample  6  cents,  deducted 
from  order.  F.  B.  Cavanagh.  Hebron.  Ind. 

For  Sale.— Clover,  basswood,  and  buckwheat  comb 
and  extracted  honey;  well  refined.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. E.  L.  Lane.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Four  barrels  of  clover  and  honey-dew 
honey  for  manufacturing,  at  a  low  price. 

Address  JOHN  A.  Tiiornton,  Lima,  111. 

Honey  for  sale  by  members  of  the  Michigan  Bee- 
keepers Association.  For  free  annual  booklet  giving 
names  and  addresses  of  members  address  the  Secreta- 
ry, E.  B.  Tyrrel,  280  Woodland  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Choice  basswood  and  buckwheat  honey 
in  new  kegs  holding  1^  lbs.,  at  7  cts.  per  lb.  No' hon- 
ey-dew in  thfs  honey,  nor  bee  disease. 

Frank  C.  Alexander.  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Extracted  honey,  clover,  basswood,  and 
buckwheat,  in  60-lb.  cans  and  225-lb.  kegs;  and  comb 
honey  and  beeswax.    Prices  on  application. 

W.  L.  COGGSHALL,  Groton.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Two  tons  of  clover  extracted  honey,  new 
crop;  also  over  a  ton  of  hearts'-ease  honey.  1908  crop. 
State  quantity  and  kind  wanted.and  make  me  an  offer. 
J.  H.  Wagner,  Beatrice.  Neb.    Box  306. 

For  Sale.— Clover  and  raspberry  honey  mixed  in 
new  60-lb.  cans.  Well  ripened  and  of  fine  flavor. 
Sample,  10  cts.  Price  of  sample  may  be  deducted  from 
order.  James  McNeill,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 25,000  lbs.  water-white  bellflower  honey, 
guaranteed  equal  in  quality,  body,  or  color  to  any  m 
United  States;  either  in  sections  4x5.  or  the  same 
strained  in  5-gallon  cans.  f.  o.  b.  in  New  York;  deliv- 
ered in  November  or  December. 

Address  Frank  Reiman.  Cauto,  Cuba. 

For  Sale.— My  new  crop  white-clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey,  put  up  in  brand-new  60-lb.  cans;  two 
cans  to  a  case,  at  9%  cts.  per  lb.  by  case  of  120  lbs.,  or 
10  cts.  per  lb.  for  single  60-lb.  can,  F.  O.  B.  Flint;  cash 
with  order. 

Leonard  S.  Griggs,  711  Avon  St.',  Flint.  Mich. 

For  Sale.— New  crop  of  fancy  white-clover  and 
basswood  extracted  honey.  Ripe,  rich,  and  thick,  and 
free  from  honey-dew.  Those  who  use  only  strictly 
fancy  goods  should  write  us.  Also  1909  crop  of  fine 
buckwheat  extracted  honey,  in  60-lb.  cans  and  barrels. 
Samples  10  cents,  which  will  be  deducted  from  first 
order.  Albert  G.  Hann,  Pittstown.  N.  J. 

For  Sale.— Our  crop  of  clover  comb  honey,  in  4  x  5 
plain  sections;  also  extracted  in  the  following  flavors: 
Clover,  raspberry,  willow  herb,  and  a  raspberry-bass- 
wood  blend.  A  little  clover  of  an  amber  color,  in  60-lb. 
cans,  at  9  cts.  Ask  for  special  price  in  10-case  lots,  or 
more.  Sample  free.  We  are  spcialists;  you  get  the 
very  best  by  buying  of  us.  Have  been  a  reader  of 
Gleanings  since  July  15, 1876,  and  are  up  to  date  in  all 
modem  methods  of  honey  production.  No  honey-dew 
in  our  location  this  year. 

E.  D.  TowNSEND  &  Sons,  Remus.  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Raspberry  honey,  new  crop,  left  on  the 
hives  until  thoroughly  ripened,  thick,  rich,  delicious, 
has  raspberry  flavor,  stored  in  bright  new,  round. 
Jacketed  60-pound  tin  cans,  with  flat  cover  and  wire 
bail.  Ten  cents  a  pound— 16.00  for  a  can.  Sample  ten 
cents.  W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  Mich. 

FOR  Sale.— Our  1909  crop  of  fancy  extracted  honey 
now  being  gathered  at  our  Northern  Michigan  apia- 
ries. It  is  from  alsike  clover,  raspberry,  and  willow- 
herb.  Dead-ripe,  clear,  extremely  thick  and  waxy,  and 
of  exquisite  flavor.  Is  in  five-gallon  00-lb.  cans,  two 
in  a  box.  Price  9  cts.  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  on  G.  R.  &  I.  R'y, 
near  Lake  City,  Mich.  I  shall  have  some  fine  fall  hon- 
ey later  from  the  home  yard,  gathered  from  celandine 
and  buckwheat  Sample  of  the  Northern  Michigan  or 
white  honey  ready  now,  free.  None  of  the  amber 
honey  is  extracted  yet.  but  will  be  ready  in  about  two 
weeks  from  this  date,  August  25. 

O.  H.  TOWNSEND.  Otsego,  Mich. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted 


Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  190  South  Water  St.  Chicago.  IlL 

Wanted.— Five  hundred  cases  fancy  white-clover 
New-York  State  comb  honey;  24  to  case. 

M.  H.  Tweed  &  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Wanted.— White  honey.  State  kind,  how  put  up. 
and  lowest  cash  price.  Chas.  Koeppen. 

1508  Main  St.  Fredericksburg.  Va. 

Wanted.— Fancy  comb  and  gilt-edged  clover  ex- 
tracted honey.  Can  furnish  shipping-cases  and  cans 
cheap  in  part  payment  if  desired. 

B.  Walker.  Clyde.  111. 

Wanted.— To  buy  for  cash,  a  quantity  of  extracted 
honey.  State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.  Interested  in 
car  of  alfalfa. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Wanted.— White-clover  comb  honey,  also  your  or- 
ders for  bee  supplies.  *'  Peirce  service— Root  quality" 
will  please  you.    Free  catalog. 

Edmund  W.  Peirce.  Zanesville.  Ohio. 


Wants  and  Exchanges 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.  State  quantity  and  price.  OREL  L.  HERsmsER, 
301  Huntington  Ave..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Wanted. — To  correspond  with  parties  where  there 
is  a  good  crop  of  good  apples. 

F.  W.  DEAN.  New  Milford.  Pa. 


Real  Estate 


For  Sale.— Ten  acres,  well  improved,  near  town; 
fruit,  poultry,  bees;  health  resort. 

Address  Box  344,  Mena.  Ark. 

For  Sale.— Greenhouses  and  four  acres  of  ground. 
Combine  that  with  bee  culture  and  maJce  money. 
Price  aAd  terms  reasonable. 

THE  Secor  Company,  Forest  City,  Iowa. 

For  Sale.— On  account  of  age— my  home,  2J6  lots— 
bee-house,  holding  48  hives  with  fixtures  for  same— 
and  12  colonies  of  bees— honey,  hives,  and  3-roomed 
poultry-house;  both  plastered;  abundance  of  fruit. 
Jane  M.  Kelley,  Holloway,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Well-improved  five  acres,  all  kinds  bear- 
ing fruit;  6-room  house;  out-houses,  good  water.  00 
stands  of  bees  and  fixtures;  good  location  for  bees 
and  chickens.  On  Colfax  interurban  at  Bowsher  sta- 
tion, K  mile  from  cily  limits  of  Des  Moines.  Price 
$3000— half  cash.  MiLO  SMITH.  Berwick,  Iowa. 
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Help  Wanted 


We  still  need  a  ffood  salesman,  a  practical  bee-keep- 
er.   The  Snyder  Bee  &  Honey  Co..  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


Bees  and  Queens 


For  Sale.— Red-clover  queens,  untested.  50c;  tested, 
tl.Oa    Hybrids  30c    M.  C.  EXCELL.  Wellsville.  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Italian  queens:  untested,  50  cts.;  select, 
75  eta.;  tested.  $1.00.     Robt.  B.  Spicer.  Wharton,  N.  J. 

For  Sale.— Golden-all-over  queens,  and  bee-keep- 
ers* supplies.       T.  L.  McMurray.  Silverton,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— 85  colonies  of  bees  in  movable-frame 
hives;  srood  condition.     A.  J.  CUTTS.  Barachias.  Ala. 

For  Sale.— a  few  dozen  choice  red-clover  queens. 
tested  and  warranted  pure.  $1.00  each,  by  first  maiL 
F.  H.  McFarland.  Hyde  Park.  Vermont. 

For  Sale.— An  apiary  of  222  colonies  with  complete 
outfit  for  runninff  the  same.    Good  location. 

J.  W.  Kalfus.  Surrey,  CaL 

For  Sale.— Italian  queens,  untested,  75  cts.;  tested. 
$1.00;  colony,  eight  frames  and  queen,  $5.50. 

E.  M.  COLLYER.  75  Broadway.  Ossining.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Northern-bred  red-clover  queens.    Un- 
tested, 75  cents;  tested.  $1.00. 

E.  S.  Watson.  Madison,  Maine.    R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


For  Sale.— 275  colonies  of  nearly  pure  Italian  bees 
In  dovetailed  hives.  Bees  are  situated  in  sweet-clover 
belt  of  Alabama.        M.  C.  Berry.  Morffanville.  Ala. 

For  Sale.— 125  stocks  of  bees;  excellent  condition; 
filled  with  honey.    Great  offer.    Write  for  particulars. 
L.  M.  GlES.  St  Mary's,  Pa. 

Extra-fine  queens  of  the  red-clover  strain,  bred  by 
the  oriirinator.  Fine  queens  for  breeders'  use,  a  spe- 
cialty. F.  J.  Wardell.  Uhrichsville,  Ohio. 

FON  Sale.— Fine  srolden  Italian  queens  by  return 
maiL  Untested,  50  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  select  tested. 
$1.25.  D.  T.  Gaster,  Randleman.  N.  C.    Rt  2. 

FOR  Sale.— Hardy  goldens  and  Adel  queens;  Italians; 
fine  honey-iratherers.  Virsrins,  40  cts.;  untested.  75  cts.; 
tested.  $1.50.     Edwa.  Reddout.  Baldwinsville.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale.— 80  colonies  Italian  bees  in  8-frame  sec- 
tional hives,  53  comb  honey  supers.  18  twin  matinsr 
nuclei.  Equipment  for  comb  honey.  Price  $1.35. 
For  particulars  address  Fred  SCHRATER.Lan&rdon.  Mo. 

ForSale.— Over  300  stands  of  bees— a  ban?ain;  combs 
buUt  on  wired  foundation;  can  deliver  them  on  board 
cars.  Bees  are  located  at  Shaffton.  la.;  postoffice.  Ca- 
manche.  la.      ,  A.  L.  Dupray. 

5000  three-band  Italian  queens  ready  to  mail  March 
1.  Untested.  75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  breeders.  $5.00.  Ask 
for  prices  in  large  quantities.        W.  J.  Littlefield. 

Route  3.  LitUe  Rock.  Ark. 

For  Sale.— 1000  colonies  of  bees  with  fixtures;  run 
principally  for  extracted  honey. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  MrrcHELL  &  Co.. 
340  Fourth  Street  Offden,  Utah. 

For  Sale.— Three-banded  Italian  queens  by  return 
mail,  reared  from  the  best  red-clover  stock;  untested. 
one,  75  cts.;  six,  $4.00. 

WM.  I.  F.  HOFFA.  Temple,  Pa.    Rt.  1. 

Missouri-bred  Italian  queens  by  return  mail.  Select 
untested,  75  cts.;  tested.  $1.00;  br<reders.  $3.00;  virgins. 
40  cts.;  dozen  lots  20  per  cent  discount. 

L.  E.  Altwein,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

FOR  Sale.— 175  swarms  of  bees  at  a  bargain  if  taken 
soon:  8  and  10  frame  2-8tory  hives  with  HofTman 
frames,  built  from  wired  foundation.  If  interested 
call  on  or  write.       W.  H.  Rails,  Orange.  California. 


For  Sale.— 75  col.  bees,  75  sets  ext  combs  in  hive 
bodies.  100  hives»  175  comb-supers.  1  new  Barnes  saw. 
1  new  4-fr.  extractor.  1  wax-press,  etc  No  disease. 
Will  take  $300.  M.  M.  TRAVIS,  Marshfield,  Wis. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  lbs.  comb  honey 
gathered  by  one  colony  of  our  bees.  Don't  fail  to  try 
some  of  our  wonderful  honey-gatherers;  average 
queen,  85  cents;  selected,  75  cents;  tested,  $1.00;  select 
tested,  $1.25.  G.  ROUTZAHN,  Biglerville.  Pa. 

For  Sale  cheap.— 12  hives  of  bees,  cross  between 
golden  Italians  and  gray  Camiolans.  No  trouble 
whatever  from  swarming.  Produce  surplus  comb 
honey  every  year.  Never  had  any  disease.  Colonies 
all  strong.  Must  sell  at  once.  Apply  to 
E.  M.  Baker.  Farm  School.  Pa.     . 

.  For  Sale.— Moore's  strain  and  golden  Italian  queens, 
untested,  $1.00;  six.  $5.00;  twelve.  18.00.  Camiolan.  Ba- 
nat,  and  Caucasian  queens,  select  $1.25;  six,  $6.00; 
twelve.  $10.00.  Tested,  any  kind,  $1.50;  six.  $8.00.  Choice 
breeders,  $3.00.    Circular  free. 

W.  H.  Rails,  Orange,  Cal. 


Poultry 


A.  I.  Root's  Bee-goods,  Poultry-supplies,  Seeds,  etc. 
STAPLER'S,  412-414  Ferry  St,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  cockerels.  $1  and  $2  each. 
Unt.  Italian  queens  by  return  mail.  00  cts.;  tested,  75 
cts.;  select  tested,  $1.    Fine  ext  honey.  8  cts.  per  lb. 
Geo.  J.  Friess,  Hudson,iMich. 


For  Sale 


For  Sale,— Bee-supplies  at  factory  prices. 
D.  Copley,  Kendall,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— New  unhulled  white-sweet-clover  seed, 
15  cts.  per  lb.;  postage,  8  cts.  per  lb.  extra. 

Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also 
Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.    Write  for  catalog 
and  particulars. 
The  Penn  Co.,  successors  to  W.  P.  Smith,  Penn.  Miss. 

For  Sale.— a  scholarship,  "  Railroad  Engineering 

Course  "  in  American  School  of  Correspondence.  Also 

a  civil-engineering  reference  library  published  by  the 

school.    The  two  will  be  sold  separately  or  together,  j 

C.  M.  Harris,  Jefferson.  Schoharie  Co..  N.  Y. 


Dee-keepers'  Directory 


For  Sale.— Bees,  queens,  and  honey.    Write  to 

A.  H.  Kanaoy.  Kishacoquillas.  Pa. 

Bee-keepers'  Supply  Co..  Lincoln.  Neb.    We  buy  car 
lots  of  Root's  goods.    Save  freight.    Write. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers'  supplies. ALiso  Apiary.  El  Toro.  Cal. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook.  70  Cortlandt  St.  New  York  City. 

For  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  circular  send  card 
to  T.  F.  BINGHAM.  Farwell,  Mich. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens.    See  my  other 
adv't  in  this  issue.  Wm.  A.  Shuff. 
4426  Osage  Ave..  Philadelphia. 

Italian  queens  from  direct  imported  mothers,  red- 
clover  strain,  $1.00.    Circular. 

A.  W.  Yates.  3  Chapman  St,  Hartford.  Conn. 

For  Sale.  —  High-grade   red-clover    and    Golden 

gueens.    Safe   arrival   and   satisfaction   guaranteed, 
ne.  75  cts.;  six.  $4.00;  dozen,  $7.50. 

Sires  Bros.  &  Co..  North  Yakima.  Wash. 
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Qolden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty:  1909  price 
list  ready.    Safe  introducinir  directions. 

E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan.  Mo. 

For  your  address  on  a  postal  card  I  will  send  you  val- 
uable information  pertaining  to  queen  culture.  Write 
to-day.  J.  E.  Hand.  Birmingham.  Ohio. 

Queens.— Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for  bus- 
iness, June  1  to  Nov.  15.  untested  queens.  60cts.;  select, 
75  cts.;  tested.  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
iniaranteed;  will  exchange  a  few  queens  for  yellow 
sweet-clover  seed.  H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens  ready  in 
April;  nuclei  and  colonies  about  May  1.  My  stock  is 
northern  bred,  and  hardy.  Five  yards  wintered  on 
summer  stands  without  a  sin&rle  loss  in  1908;  22  years  a- 
breeder.    For  prices  see  larsre  ad.  in  this  issue. 

QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER,  Bellevue,  0. 


Convention  Notices. 

A  bee-keepers'  meetinsr  will  be  held  on  Friday  eve- 
ning. Sept  17,  at  the  Oregon  State  Fair.  Salem,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  all-Oregon  bee-keepers*  associ- 
ation, said  association  to  push  the  foul-brood  law  for 
Oregon.  At  present  only  a  few  counties  are  protected. 

Necanicum.  Oregon,  Aug.  10.       Herman  Ahlers. 


NATIONAL  convention. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  at  Sioux  City,  la..  Sept 
22,  23.  Car  fare  of  1^  round  trip  for  200  miles  each 
way.  Board  and  meals  cared  for  by  Sioux  City  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Lodgings  not  over  50  cts..  and  meals  from  10  cts. 
up  as  ordered.  Full  program  in  next  number  of 
Gleaninos.  N.  E.  France. 

Platteville.  Wis.,  July  27. 


•  The  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-keepers!  Association 
will  hold  its  sixth  annual  convention,  Sept  8  and  9,  in 
the  P.  0.  S.  of  A.  Hall,  near  the  court-house,  Lebanon. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  where  the 
rates  to  bee-keepers  will  be  $1.50  per  day  when  two 
persons  occupy  the  same  roonu 

FIRST  SESSION,  SEPT.  8. 
1  P.M.    Business.    President's  address. 
"  Alfalfa  as  a  Honey-producer,"  by  C.  N.  Greene,  of 
Troy.  Pa. 

"  Bee-keeping  in  New  Mexico."  by  G.  H.  Rea,  of  Rey- 
noldsville.  Pa.,  who  has  spent  the  summer  at  Mesilla 
Park. 

SECOND  SESSION.  7 :  90  P.M. 

Address  of  welcome,  by  Dr.  Henry  Houck,  Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs,  of  Lebanon.  Pa. 

Response  by  the  President 

*•  Orifirin  and  Progress  of  the  Lebanon  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  by  E.  L.  Brown,  of  Lebanon,  Secretary. 

"  Fruits  and  Honey."  by  Mrs.  H.  K.  Beard,  of  Man- 
heim. 

"Apiculture  in  Juniata  County  and  Vicinity."  by 
Professor  H.  C.  Klinger,  Superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Juniata*  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  Pa. 

"  The  Distribution  of  Brood  Diseases  in  Pennsylva- 
nia." by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of  Apicul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

THIRD  SESSION.  9  A.M..  SEPT.  9. 

"Accomplishments  and  Aims  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bee-keepers'  Association."  by  F.  Hahman,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

"  Qualities  to  be  Secured  in  Queen-breeding,"  by  P. 
G.  Snyder,  of  Secane,  Pa. 

"Extracted  Honey,"  by  Harold  Homor,  of  Jenkin- 
town.  Pa. 

"  Conditions  of  Honey  Production  in  Lebanon  and 
Lancaster  Counties."  by  H.  K.  Beard,  Manheim,  Pa. 

FOURTH   SESSION. 

At  apiary  of  Wayne  Schilling,  Lebanon.  Leave  the 
court-house  at  1  P.M.,  taking  West  Lehman  St  car. 

Demonstrations  will  be  given  in  the  shook  method, 
by  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  and  Wayne  Schilling. 

Circumstances  favoring,  a  "queen-hunting  contest" 
will  be  held. 

Exhibits  of  bees,  apicultural  products,  and  supplies 
art  invited.    Bring  your  friends.    All  are  welcome. 


Continued  from  page  554. 
will  no  doubt  run  flying-machines  through 
the  air,  some  time  in  the  near  future.  We 
may  not  live  to  see  it  all,  but  it  is  coming." 
Well,  that  paves  the  way  to  tell  you  that 
the  picture  on  our  front  cover  is  that  of  Miss 
Helen  Boyden,  two  years  old.  The  principal 
reason  why  I  suggested  putting  it  on  the 
cover  of  Gleanings  was  oecause  it  shows 


to 
given 

it  to  point  a  moral.  There  was  a  period  in 
my  life,  say  when  I  was  about  twenty  years 
old,  when  I  entertained  the  idea  (I  hope  it 
was  for  only  a  short  time)  that  I  could  nave 
a  better  time,  and  get  more  fun  out  of  life, 
by  not  getting  married  at  all.  And  there 
are,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  good  friends  (God 
forbid  that  there  should  be  thousands)  who 
look  on  these  pages  who  have  never  married, 
and  perhaps  ao  not  expect  to.  Now,  please 
excuse  me  a  moment.  Where  would  Glean- 
ings have  been,  and  where  would  have  been 
the  A  B  C  book,  and  the  Home  papers  which 
so  many  of  you  have  extravag^uy  praised, 
had  I  decided  to  go  through  life  an  unmar- 
ried man? 

The  probability  is  that  I  would  have  con- 
tinued Keeping  away  from  places  of  worship 
and  Christian  people  had  it  not  been  for  my 
patient  and  indefatigable  good  wife.  OT 
course,  she  does  not  see  this  or  she  would 
rule  it  out  in  a  minute;  but  while  her  back 
is  turned  I  wish  to  tell  you  all  once  more 
that  she  not  only  attended  church  faithfully, 
and  fixed  up  the  children  and  got  them  into 
the  Sunday-school,  but  she  did  every  thing 
she  possibly  could  to  build  up  her  home  on  a 
solia  foundation,  the  rock  Christ  Jesus. 
The  dear  woman  did  not  know  (like  thou- 
sands of  other  good  women)  what  she  was 
planning  and  what  she  was  building;  but 
God  in  his  great  mercy  gave  her  her  reward. 
Had  I  remained  unmamedand  missed  being 
under  the  influence  and  untiring  example 
of  this  good  woman,  God  only  knows  what 
and  where  I  would  have  been  now. 

1  presume  that  I  shall  get  some  sharp 
criticisms  after  what  I  am  going  to  say:  but 
I  will  take  the  risk,  for  I  feel  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  back  of  me.  If  you,  my  friends,  are 
or  marriageable  age,  I  exhort  you  to  set 
about  it  this  very  day  and  hour  to  start  in 
with  some  good  woman  to  build  up  a  home. 
I  do  not  care  very  much  how  old  you  are, 
either  one  of  you.  Form  a  partnership  and 
start  a  home.  If  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  have 
children,  go  right  off  the  first  thing  and  gjet 
some  homeless  and  fatherless  child,  and  oe 
a  father  or  mother  to  it.  Help  make  the 
world  better.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves,  especially  if  you  profess  to  be 
Christian  men  and  women,  to  stand  off  to 
one  side  and  not  lift  a  finger  to  help  in  this 
great  work  of  caring  for  homeless  children, 
and  thus  make  the  world  better  than  it  would 
have  been  had  you  not  lived.* 

*A  good  friend  of  our  Home  papers  suggests  that 
only  parents  be  permitted  to  vote  in  regard  to  scftoois 
and  local  option. 
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May  God  help  you  to  do  your  duty  toward 
this  great  nation  and  this  whole  wide  world. 


TEMPERANCE. 


HURRAH  FOR    ALABAMA! 

We  dip  the  followintr  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Deaier  for  Au8ni8t*14: 

Montgomery.  Ala..  Auir.  13.— In  almost  a  frenzy  the 
House  members  to-day  made  a  violent  assault  on  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  of  all  kinds,  passinir  the  Fuller  bill, 
beyond  question  the  most  drastic  measure  ever  offered 
in  the  South. 

By  its  provision  no  liquors  can  be  sold,  no  advertise- 
ment of  liquor  appear  in  any  paper  or  upon  any  bill- 
board, no  train  may  leave  a  car  upon  any  track  that 
contains  it,  no  place  of  selling  any  sort  of  goods  may 
be  called  saloon,  nor  the  word  saloon"  used.  The 
presence  of  an  internal-revenue  license,  whether 
Uqnor  is  found  or  not.  is  prima-facie  evidence  of  miilt. 
and  the  proprietors  may  be  arrested. 

On  notice,  any  place  where  there  is  frequent  as- 
aembling  may  be  raided  on  suspicion,  and  every  cor- 
poration whatever  must  promise,  when  charter  is  is- 
ioed.  to  refrain  from  brinfirinsr  io  liquors  of  any  kind, 
violation  of  which  will  revoke  license  automatically. 

I  hope  the  brewers,  distillers,  and  others, 
will,  in  view  of  the  above,  "sit  up  and  take 
notice" — that  is,  if  they  have  not  oeen  doing 
it  already.  May  God  be  praised  that  Ala- 
bama has  enough  people  of  the  stripe  indi- 
cated in  the  above  to  set  such  a  pace  for  the 
other  States  to  follow— north,  south,  east, 
and  west  Once  more  let  us  swin^  our  hats 
and  cheer  for  Alabama,  and  bacK  up  our 
cheers  by  rolling  up  our  sleeves  and  going 
to  work. 

The  opening  sentence  in  the  above  ex- 
tract tells  us  that  the  House  members  were 
almost  in  a  **frenzy'*  to  rule  out  intoxicants; 
and  God  knows  it  is  time  that  there  be  a 
frenzy.  Highway  robberies  and  murder  in 
many  localities  are  on  the  increase.  The 
city  of  Youngstown,  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio, 
has  had  almost  a  carnival  of  murder  and 
crime  since  that  county  voted  wet.  Almost 
every  daily  givesi  us  an  account  of  some 
crimmal  assault  by  drunken  negroes.  One 
such  fellow,  crazed  by  whisky  and  cocaine, 
went  out  on  the  streets  of  a  town  and  ac- 
tually killed  toward  a  dozen  people  and 
wounded  a  good  many  more.  He  defied  ar- 
rest, and  "shot  up  the  town"  for  several 
hours.  Are  we  going  to  sit  down  calmly 
and  permit  saloons  to  exist  while  these 
things  continue  and  multiply?  Beautiful, 
bright,  intelligent  little  girls  from  Christian 
homes  are  assaulted  in  broad  daylight  by 
drunken  negroes  and  cigarette  fiends,  both 
white  and  black.  Is  it  not  time  for  the 
whole  wide  world  to  rise  up  in  a  "frenzy  " 
of  indignation  and  follow  Alabama? 


Special  Notices 

Bv  Our  Business  Manager 


BONEY.  COMB  AND  EXTRACTED. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  offers  of  choice  hon- 
ey, both  comb  and  extracted.  If  comb,  (rive  descrip- 
tion—style of  section,  how  cased,  grade,  and  the  price 
ssked.  If  extracted,  mail  a  sample;  state  quantity. 
how  packed,  and  the  price  asked.  We  prefer  only  the 
best  grades. 


BEESWAX  MARKET. 

We  are  receiving  beeswax  for  next  season's  use.  and 
are  paying  28  cents  cash.  30  in  trade,  for  average  wax 
delivered  here:  one  or  two  cents  extra  for  choice  yel- 
low. Do  not  fail  to  mark  your  packaire  so  it  can  be 
identified  when  it  reaches  us.  With  wax  coming  from 
numerous  shippers  all  at  the  same  time,  this  is  very 
important  

SPECIAL  GOODS. 

We  have  now  passed  our  rush  season,  and  are  in 
position  as  we  have  not  been  for  months  past  to  mak* 
up  any  special  (roods  which  some  patrons  prefer  to 
use.  Let  us  know  what  your  requirements  are  in  this 
line,  and  we  will  try  to  accommodate  you  durinsr  our 
slack  season  in  the  weeks  ahead. 


SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

This  has  some  valuable  traits,  as  standing  frost  and 
drouth,  and  in  some  localities  it  is  the  main  honey- 
plant.  About  eight  to  twelve  pounds  of  the  hulled  seed, 
or  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  with  the  hulls  on,  are 
needed  for  an  acre.  It  will  grow  on  almost  any  barren 
hillside,  but  it  is  never  a  bad  weed  to  exterminate.  If 
it  is  mown  down  to  prevent  seeding,  the  roots  will 
soon  die  out  Sow  in  spring  or  fall.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Salt  Lake.  Utah,  sweet  clover  is  the  main  honey- 
plant,  and  the  quality  of  the  honey  is  equal,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  to  any  honey  in  the  world.  The 
plant  lives  through  the  dry  summers  in  Utah.  See 
'  leaflet "  about  sweet  clover,  mailed  free  on  applica- 
tion. 

We  have  on  hand  a  good  stock  of  choice  sweet- 
clover  seed,  both  white  and  yellow.  Of  the  yellow  we 
have  both  unhulled  and  hulled  seed,  and  of  the  white 
unhulled  we  have  a  large  stock.  Prices  are  as  follows: 
In  lots  of  1  lb.     10  lbs.  25  lbs.    100  Ibt. 

Unhulled  White,  per  lb...    14c       12c       lie  10c 

Yellow     '*     '*  . .    lec       !4c       13c  12c 

Hulled 20c       18c       17c  16c 

The  prices  are  all  subject  to  market  changes. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  L  Root 


THE  DOLLAR  HEN;  A  NEW  UP-TO-DATE  POULTRY-BOOK 

See  description  of  this  book  in  our  Poultry  Depart- 
ment in  this  issue.  In  order  to  get  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  we  have  purchased  and  have  on  our  table  100 
books  ready  to  mail.  The  price  is  $1.00,  postpaid;  but 
we  will  club  it  with  Gleanings,  making  the  two  only 
$1.50.  If  you  have  already  paid  for  GLEANINGS  for  one 
year  or  more  you  can  have  the  book  for  an  even  75 
cents,  postpaid.  Your  better  way  will  be  to  send  us 
the  $1.50  and  have  a  year  added  to  your  present  sub- 
scription. A  few  days  ago  a  visitor  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, after  looking  over  our  establishment,  threw  down 
the  price  of  Gleanings  for  five  years.  He  said,  as  he 
did  so,  "  It  will  save  you*  trouble,  and  save  me  trouble 
too;  and  I  am  sure  I  want  it  for  five  years  if  every  num- 
ber contains  as  much  valuable  matter  as  it  has  con- 
tained for  the  last  year." 

Now  send  in  your  orders  for  the  Dollar  Hen;  and  if. 
after  you  have  read  the  book,  you  do  not  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  a  dollar  well  invested,  you  can  return  the 
book  and  get  your  money. 


KIND  WORDS. 


some  KIND  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  "  GREAT  HEREAFTER." 
Mr  A .  I.  Root:— I  read  the  letters  by  Irving  Keck  and 
yourself.  Now.  in  Ecclesiastes  12  :  7  we  read.  "Then 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was.  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it"  IL  Corin- 
thians 6  : 1—"  For  we  know  that,  if  our  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  [not  shall 
have!  a  building  of  God.  a  bouse  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens."  We  are  told  that,  when  we 
have  put  on  Christ,  we  have  eternal  life  already.  Mr. 
Moody,  in  speaking  to  liis  friends,  told  them  not  to 
mourn  for  him  as  dead;  "for,"  said  he,  "I  shall  be 
more  alive  than  ever."  I  for  one  prefer  to  believe  this 
way. 
Osceola  Mills.  Pa..  Aug.  9.  SADIE  S.  THOMAS. 
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BEE-KEEPERS  OF  THE  NORTH 


BE     SURE    TO    GET     OUR    PRICES    ON 

BEESWAX 

Before  selling  your  season's  wax,  or  let  us  send  you  our  prices 
for  working  your  beeswax  into 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION 


We  can  use  almost  an  unlimited  quantity  of  beeswax,  and 
we  are  buying  all  the  time. 

During  the  season  of    1909   we    handled    over   150,000 
pounds  of  beeswax. 

If  your  honey  supply  is  short  we  can  supply  you  with 
white  or  amber  honey.    Send  for  prices  at  once. 

Dadant  &   Sons,    Hamilton,   Illinois 
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BEE-KEEPERS  OF  THE  SOUTH 


For 


Quick  Delivery 


and  LOW  FREIGHT  send  your 
orders  for  BEE-SUPPLIES  to 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  10  VINE  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 


PHILADELPHIA  is  the  logic  1  butineu  center 
for  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware. In  addition,  it  has  superior  facilities  for 
reaching  points  in  the  South  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  We  can  ship  to  all  such  points  promptly 
and  at  very  low  rates  owing  to  the  competition  of 
the  steamships.  We  have  a  large  stock  constantly 
on  hand,  and  can  fill  the  largest  orders  at  ONCE. 
When  you  are  in  our  city,  come  and  see  us.     .     . 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Philadelphia,  Peiin. 


Wm.  A.  Selser,  Manager 


10  Vine  Street 
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Think  What  a  Roofi 
Must  Stand 


Before  you  decide  on  any  roofing,  for  any  purpose,  consider  what  that 
roof  must  stand.  Consider  the  expansion  and  the  contraction  of  alter- 
nating heat  and  cold.  Think  of  the  rotting  rains  of  spring.  Of  the  ice 
and  the  sliding  snows  that  winter  brings.  Of  the  burning  embers,  that, 
in  time  of  fire,  it  must  withstand.  Then  send  for  our  free  book,  which 
tells  the  very  facts  you  want  to  know  about  all  kinds  of  roofings. 


This  free  book  tells  about  roofs  of  shingles, 
tin,  tar,  iron — of  ''prepared*'  and  other 
roofings 

It  tells  what  we  have  learned  in  nearly  twenty 
years  of  actual  tests  of  these  various  roofings. 

It  tells  the  first  cost  of  each — and  the  after 
cost— it  tells  the  advantages  of  each  fairly, 
frankly,  comprehensively. 

We  gladly  send  this  valuable  book  free,  be- 
cause it  tells  about  Ruberoid  roofing,  too. 

Since  Ruberoid  was  invented,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  there  have  sprung  up  more  than  300 
substitutes. 

Beware  Substitutes 

These  substitutes  have  names  which  sound 
like  Ruberoid.  Before  they  are  laid  on  roofs, 
they  look  like  Ruljeroid. 
But  do  not  let  these 
facts  deceive  you. 

No  other  maker  can  use 
Ruberoid  gum. 

And  it  is  this  wonder- 
ful, flexible  gum  of  ours 
which  makes  Ruberoid 
sun  proof,  moisture 
proof,  heat  proof, 
cold  proof  and  weather 
prooL 


(TBAnmiARK  HEOISTEBJED) 

Be  sure  to  look  for  this  resristcred  trademark  which 
is  stamped  every  four  feet  on  the  under  side  of  all 
srenuine  Ruberoid.  This  is  your  protection  aeainst 
substitutes  which  many  dealers  brazenly  sell  as 
Ruberoid.  Ruberoid  is  usually  sold  by  but  one 
dealer  in  a  town.  We  will  tell  you  the  name  of  your 
Ruberoid  dealer  when  you  send  for  our  free  book. 


It  is  this  exclusive  Ruberoid  gum  that  we 
use  which  makes  a  Ruberoid  roof  so  nearly  fire- 
proof that  a  shovelful  of  burning  coals  thrown 
on  the  roof  will  not  set  it  afire. 

A  Ruberoid  roof  is  practically  a  one-piece 
roof.  For  Ruberoid  comes  to  you  in  yard  wide 
rolls,  the  seams  and  laps  of  which  are  cemented 
together  in  one  solid  piece. 

You  can  easily  lay  a  Ruberoid  roof  yourself. 
Or  you  can  have  it  laid  at  small  expense.  No 
skilled  labor  is  needed.  The  average  cost  of 
laying  will  run  from  twenty  to  eighty  cents  a 
hundred  square  feet — according  to  the  roof. 

Ruberoid  in  Colors 

Ruberoid  also  comes  in  attractive  colors — Red, 
Green,  Brown.  These  color  roofings  are  made 
under  our  exclusively  owned  U.  S.  and  foreign 
patents.  The  colors  of  Ruberoid  roofing  do  not 
fade  or  wear  away.  For 
they  are  a  part  of  the 
roofing  —  a  permanent- 
color  roofing,  fine  enough 
for  the  costliest  home. 

To  get  the  free  book 
telling  all  about  shingle, 
tin,  tar,  iron,  Ruberoid 
and  other  roofings,  simply 
address  Dept  34  F  The 
Standard  Paint  Company, 
100  William  St  New  York, 


\ 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

N^w  York,  Qiicairo,  Kansas  City.  Boston,  Philaddphia,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Hambors 
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GET  A  GOVERNMENT 

FARM  BEFORE  THEY   ARE  ALL   GONE 


You  get  from  Uncle  Sam  either  a  320-acre 
farm,  FREE,  or  an  irrigated  farm  for  the 
mere  per-capita  cost  of  the  irrigation  system 


320-ACRE    FARMS    FREE 

The  U.  S.  Government  is  now  of- 
fering over  three  million  acres  of 
homestead  lands  in  eastern  Wyom- 
ing, along  the  Burlington  Route, 
under  the  new  Mondell  homestead 
law  permitting  settlers  to  take  320 
acres  instead  of  the  usual  160-acre 
homestead.  These  lands  are  ideal 
for  dry  farming,  and  hundreds  of 
farmers  have  made  a  success  of 
this  method  of  farming  in  the  lo- 
cality where  these  lands  are  lo- 
cated. 


IRRIGATED  GOVERNMENT  UNOS INTHE  BIG 
HORN  BASIN  AND  YELLOWSTONE  VALLEY 

where  rich  productive  lands  with 
perpetual  water  right  may  be  pur- 
chased for  about  one-half  the  cost 
of  land  in  the  central  States,  and 
where  the  water  can  be  turned  on 
and  off  the  land  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  farmer,  and  where 
you  are  not  bothered  with  rain 
during  harvest;  where  a  single 
crop  can  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
land;  where  50  bu.  of  wheat  and 
75  bu.  of  oats  commonly  grow  to 
the  acre. 


Don't  Wait  Longer,  But 
Get   a   Home   To-day 

These  lands  are  being  rapidly  taken  up,  and  ere  long  all  of  the  Govern- 
ment lands  will  be  gone.  Thereafter  land  will  be  possible  of  acquirement 
only  at  prices  phenomenally  high  compared  to  those  of  to-day. 


D.  Clem  Dcavcr, 

98  Q  Building.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Send  me  folders  and  information  about 

Irrigated  lands. 

Mondell  320-acre  homesteads: 

(Put  a  check  mark  in  front  of  one  or  both.) 

Name 


Address  . 


Cut  out  this  coupon  and  mail  It  to-day 


OUR  PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  EXCURSIONS  on  the 

first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  and 
cheap  homeseekers'  tickets  on  those  dates,  al- 
lowing stop-overs  in  both  directions,  will  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  irrigated 
lands  ana  the  Mondell  lands  on  one  trip. 

OUR  NEW  FOLDERS  WITH  MAPS,  showing  the  lo- 
cation of  all  of  the  above-mentioned  lands  and 
explaining  in  detail  the  crops  raised,  the 
natural  resources  of  each  locali^,  and  the 
method  of  procedure  to  acquire  titie,  will  be 
sent  to  you,  free  for  the  asking.  Write  or  fill 
out  and  mall  attached  coupon  to-day. 
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Ten  Flower 
Postcards 


%< 


The 
The 


Touch 

of 

Finger 


This  is  the  most-beautiful  set 
of  souvenir  post  eards  ever  pro- 
duced. Every  card  is  a  work 
of  art.  They  are  fitly  named 
* '  Beauties  of  Friendship. ' '  The 
set  consists  of  ten  cards,  each 
card  bearing  a  different  flower 
and  a  different  expression  of 
love  and  esteem.  Each  flower 
is  repffxluccd  in  its  natural  colors  and  in  a  most  lifelike  manner. 
The  gold  background  adds  to  the  effect  and  causes  the  flowers  to 
stand  out  from  the  cards  in  a  realistic  manner.  Each  card  bears 
a  different  verse  of  sentiment  suitable  and  appropriate  for  any  time 
or  person.  While  the  supply  lasts  we  want  every  reader  who  sees 
this  offer  to  write  us  at  once  and  we  will  mail  them  free  a  set  of 
these  Wonderfully  attractive  cards. 

WHY  THESE  CARDS  ARE  FREE:  The  purpose  of  this  advertise- 
ment is  not  to  sell  vou  this  set  of  postcards,  but  to  get  in  touch  wuh  people 
who  buv  nnd  appreciate  post  cards.  We  have  a  special  proposition  to  make 
to  all  siich  people,  and  in  order  to  find  out  who  they  are  and  where  tney  are 
we  make  this  Special  Offer  :  If  you  will  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 
with  three  two-cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  clerical  expense,  postage  and 

Packing-,  we  will  send  you  absolutely  free  this  set  of  ten  (10), '  Beauties  ot 
Yiendship  "  post  cards.  We  make  no  profit  on  this  transaction,  in  fact  we 
lose  money  unless  you  see  fit  to  do  the  small  favor  we  shall  ask  of  you  when 
we  send  you  these  cards,  but  as  it  will  be  something-  which  will  benefit  yon, 
wo  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  losing:  money  on  this  offer.  *• 

FREE:    SPFCIAL  FREE  OFFER  FOR  PROMPTNESS 

If  you  will  answer  this  advertisement  at  once,  we  will  in  addition  to 

sendinsryou  the  above  ten  "Beauties  of  Friendship"  post  cards,  also 
send  you  absolutely  free  and  postpaid,  a  complete  novelette  entitled 
"  The  Touch  of  the  Finsrei^a  Typewriter  Mystery." 

It  is  a  itory  you  will  sit  np  late  to  finish.  It  is  so  fatclnatlns  and  lBterettln£.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  stories  ever  written,  and  we  defy  anyone  to  soItc  the  mystery 
■    *         "  .   -.     -5      .    .-  ».  .  nd  yo 


before  they  reach  the  final  chapters.    Remember.  W£  send  j;oa  this  noTelettje  «h»^ 
lutcly  free   as   an    incen'"        '  . ...~—      —  .     ..—       .>^..«^.*  » 

MINltTE  YOU  SEE  IT. 


lutcly'  free  as  an   incentire  for  yoa  to  ANSWER  THIS  ADVERTISBMBNT  THE 
NI»T 


This  eornpUt*  No««l«tt«  «rlll  b« 
Mnt  absolutely  frss  and  postpaid 
te  avary  parson  answrarlnf  ttia 
•dvartlsamant  promptly. 


LEONARD  DARBYSHIRE.  Inc.. 

Depl.   G.  D.  C.    ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemex: 

Send  me  at  once  the  ten  beautiful  colored  post  cards  "Beauties  of 
Friendship  "  as  advertised.  Also,  send  me  free,  for  myprompt- 
ness  in  answering:  your  ad.,  the  novelette,  entitled.  '*  The  Touch  of 
the  Fingrer."  Also  send  me  full  particulars  of  the  si>ecial  offer  you 
desire  to  make  me.  Enclosed  find  three  two-cent  stamps  to  cover 
postage,  clerical  help  and  packing:  of  above. 

Name 

Box,  Street 
or  R.  F.  D.  No. 


Town 
County 


State 


LEONARD  DARBYSHIRE,  INC.,  Dept  e  B C.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y^ 
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Al^XANDER'S  WRITI NCS 
on  PRACTICAL 
BEE  CULTURE 


$1 .00       Witti  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR       $1 .00 


The  writings  of  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander,  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  GLEANINGS,  have  recently 
been  collected  in  book  form.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  con- 
tents will  show  the  scope  of  the  book. 


Table  off  Contents  off  the  Alexander  Book 

Alexander  Plan  for  Weak  Colonies. 
Bee-keeping  as  a  Business. 
Brood-rearinff  in  Spring. 
Comb  V.  Exfracted  Honey. 
Diseases  of  Bees. 
Disposing  of  the  Honey  Crop. 
Extracting  Uncapped  Honey. 
Feeding  Back  Extracted   Honey. 
Foul  Brood,  European  and  American. 
Hive-covers. 

, Hives,  etc.,  to  Adopt  if  Starting  Anew. 
Honey  per  Colony. 
Honey-production. 
Honey-tanks. 

Increase,  Making  v.  Buying  Colonies. 
Italians,  Yellow  v.  Leather-colored. 
Locality.  What  Constitutes  a  Good  One. 
Nuclei  for  Rearing  Queens. 
Organizing  for  Better  Prices. 
Profits  in  Bee-keeping. 
Queens  and  Queen-rearing. 
Queens  for  Early  Increase. 
Queens,  Several  in  One  Hive. 
Queens  to  be  Reared  from  Best  Stock. 
Spring  Dwindling. 
Spring  Feeding. 
Spring  Managiement 
Sugar,  Loaf,  Tor  Feeding. 
Superseding  Old  Queens. 
Swarms,  New,  to  Dispose  of. 
Things  Not  to  Do. 
Transferring  Bees. 
Ventilation  of  Bee-cellars. 
Wintering. 
Wintering  in  Cellar.  X   Name 


TiM 

A.  I.  Il««l 
Oompmy, 


For  the  en- 
closed  remit- 
ance  of  |1  please 
send  Qleaninirs  to 


Send  the  Alexander  book  to 


ei  WITH  6LEANIN6S  ONE  YEAR  ei 

^^  ■  Omm4Im  PMla««  SO*  Cxira  ^^  ■ 


Address  

//  Oleaninjis  Is  to  be  sent  to  same  party 
as  hook,  sisn  only  in  last  two  blank  lines. 
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Honey  Markets 


The  pricei  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent,  as  nearly  u 
possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  hooey  and  beeswax 
are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Un- 
less otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  direct  to  the  retail 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  commission  merchants,  the 
osoal  commission  (from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight 
will  be  deducted,  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for  stor- 
age by  the  coounissioo  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the 
producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other 
charges,  are  eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usu- 
ally about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


EASTERN  ORADINO  RULES  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  stralffht,  firm- 
ly attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by 
travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an 
occasional  one.  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped  of  propolis. 

A  NO.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eiffhth  part 
of  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly 
soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of 
propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  to  the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even;  one- 
eiffhth  part  of  comb  stirface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
sliffhtly  soiled. 

NO.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weiffh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  fuU- 
weiffht  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  color,  usinff  the  terms  white,  amber,  and 
dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  White,"  "No.  1 
Dark,"  etc. 

NEW  COMB-HONEY    QRAOING-RULES    ADOPTED    BY  THE 
COLORADO  STATE  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

No.  1  WHITE.— Sections  to  be  well  filled  and  evenly 
capped  except  the  outside  row,  next  to  the  wood;  hon- 
ey white  or  slisrhtly  amber,  comb  and  cappinsrs  white, 
and  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well 
cleaned;  cases  of  separatored  honey  to  average  21 
pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections,  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weiflr h  less  than  13K  ounces. 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  avenure  not  less 
than  22  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  averaffe  not  less 
than  28  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

No.  1  LIGHT  Amber.— Sections  to  be  well  filled  and 
evenly  capped,  except  the  outside  row.  next  to  the 
wood;  honey  white  or  light  amber;  comb  and  cappinss 
from  white  to  off  color,  but  not  dark;  comb  not  project- 
ing beyond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Cases  of  separatored  honey  to  averasre  21  pounds  net 
per  case  of  24  sections;  no  section  in  this  grade  to  weigh 
less  than  13^  ounces. 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  22  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  23  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

No.  2.— This  includes  all  white  honey,  and  amber 
honey  not  included  in  the  above  grades;  sections  to  be 
fairly  well  filled  and  capped,  no  more  than  25  uncapped 


cells,  exclusive  of  outside  row.  permitted  in  this  grade, 
wood  to  be  well  cleaned,  no  section  in  this  grade  to 
weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

Cases  of  separatored  honey  to  average  not  less  than 
19  pounds  net 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  average  not  lees 
than  20  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  21  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 


Boston.— We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey.  16  to  17; 
No.  1  white  comb  honey,  15  to  16;  fancy  white  ex- 
tracted. 8  to  9;  light  amber,  7  to  8;  amber,  6  to  7.  Bees- 
wax. 30.  Blake-Lbe  Co. 

August  23.  

INDIANAPOLIS.— There  is  a  good  demand  for  best 
grades  of  honey,  with  market  fairly  well  supplied. 
For  fancy  white  comb  honey  producers  are  being  paid 
16  cents:  for  No.  1  white,  14;  finest  extracted  in  &-gal- 
lon  cans,  8.  No  demand  for  amber  or  off  grades. 
Producers  of  beeswax  are  receiving  28  to  30  cents. 

Sept.  2.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 

Denver.— The  quality  of  this  season's  crop  is  good, 
but  the  quantity  is  not  more  than  half  an  average.  De- 
mand for  carlots  is  good.  We  quote  our  local  market, 
strictly  No.  1  white,  per  case  of  24  sections,  13.30;  No.  1 
light  amber.  13.15;  No.  2, 13.00;  white  extracted,  7^  to 
8y^;  light  amber,  6K  to  7H.  We  pay  24  cts.  per  lb.  for 
clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here. 

Colorado  Honey-producers'  Asso*n, 

Aug.  28.  F.  Rauchfuss.  Manager. 

Buffalo.— There  is  now  a  better  demand  for  honey 
than  there  has  been,  although  it  is  not  what  it  ought 
to  be.  Buyers  are  taking  it  sparingly.  There  are  only 
small  quantities  of  new  arriving,  and  a  good  deal  is 
being  offered  in  the  country.  We  quote  No.  1  to  fan- 
cy white  comb.  14  to  16;  No.  2  ditto.  11  to  13;  No.  1  dark 
comb.  12  to  I2>i  ;  No.  2  ditto.  10  to  11 ;  white  extracted. 
7  to  8;  dark  ditto,  9%  to  7;  tumblers.  00  cts.  to  $1.00  per 
dozen.    Beeswax,  27  to  30. 

Sept  8.  W.  C.  Townsknd. 

Liverpool.— The  market  is  quiet  at  present,  and 
there  have  been  small  sales  of  low  pile.  Chilian  at 
17.20  per  100  lbs.  We  quote  nominal  prices  for  other 
qualities  as  follows:  Chilian,  17.08  to  17.32  per  100  lbs.; 
Peruvian.  $3.84  to  14.80:  CaUfomia.  19.12  to  19.84;  Ja- 
maician.  16.72  to  17.92;  Haitian.  16.72  to  17.80.  Beeswax 
is  steady.  We  quote  African^  $30.84  to  $38.88;  Ameri- 
can. $33.68  to  $35.48;  Westlndian,  $30.84  to  $35.06; 
Chilian,  $33.88  to  $30.92.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

Liverpool,  August  25. 

Philadelphia.— There  has  been  considerable  ac- 
tivity in  the  honey  market  in  the  last  ten  days.  The 
uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  honey-dew  in  the  local 
market  has  kept  dealers  guessing,  and  has  caused 
considerable  inquiry.  There  have  been  some  few 
sales,  but  it  is  a  little  early  for  deliveries  as  yet  We 
quote  fancy  comb  honey,  16  to  18  in  small  lots;  light- 
amber  comb  honey,  13  to  14;  fancy  water-white  ex- 
tracted honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  7;  amber.  6H;  in  barrels. 
6.    Beeswax  is  firm  at  38.  Wm.  A.  Selser. 

Aifgust  25. 


SIMPLY    DELICIOUS! 

The  finest  car  of  Sage  Honey  that  ever  crossed  the  "Rockies"  just 
arrived,  and  we  are  selling  it  like  "hot  cakes"  in  crates  of  two 
60-lb.  cans  at  9>^c  per  lb.    Samples  lOc. 
If  you  want  Honey  that's  truly  delicious  send  for  some  to-day. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


51  WALNUT  STREET 


The  Busy  Bee-men 


CINCINNATI,  OMIO 
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Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 

market. 

If  you  have  any  to  sell,  mail 

small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

I  M. 


WMhlBCtlM  Bvd.  St 
CHICAQO.  I 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 

266-267  Greenwich  St..  82-84  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK 


30  YEARS  SELLING  HONEY 


Has  given  us  a  large  out- 
let and  many  customers 
who  depend  on  us  for 
their  supply  of  honey. 
Correspondence  promptly 
answered  :        :        : 

H.  R.  WRIGHT.  Albany.N.Y. 


HONEY!  HONEY!! 


If  you  are  in  want  of  extracted  or  comb  honey,  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  you,  as  we  have  several  cars  of 
California  honey  in  stock.  Write  to-day  for  prices  and 
samples.  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

If  you  have  any  honey  to  offer,  state  kind  it  is,  how 
it  is  put  up,  and  lowest  price  you  expect  for  same, 
delivered  Cincinnati.       ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 


0.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  CO 

2146-48  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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HARDY  BEES! 


J  of  the  Superior  Stock,  furnished  by  ^.  P.  Moore. 

of  Kentucky,  are  the  best  honey-iratherers  that  1  ever 
owned.  They  are  irentle— smoke  is  seldom  necessary 
in  bandlinir  ihem,  and  very  little  at  that.  Besides  this, 
they  are  very  hardy— seem  to  have  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary amount  of  vitality.  We  had  a  very  striking  exam- 
ple of  this  the  second  sprincr  that  we  had  bees  in  Norih- 
em  Michigan.  About  half  of  our  bees  were  of  this 
strain,  and  the  other  half  of  several  different  strains. 
The  Moore  strain  of  bees  were  quiet  all  winter,  con- 
snminff  very  little  honey,  and  cominsr  out  in  the  sprinar 
fully  as  stronar  as  they  went  in.  Then,  still  further, 
they  "stood  up"  durinir  the  tryinjr  weather  that  fol- 
lowed after  they  were  set  out  of  the  cellar.  When  col- 
onies of  other  strains  were  dwindlinir  away  and  suc- 
cnmbinir  to  the  cold,  these  bees  held  their  own;  and 
when  the  harvest  opened  up  the  last  of  June  they  cer- 
tainly were  far  ahead  of  all  the  other  bees  we  had  in 
the  North.    They  were  treated  the  same  the  previous 


fall,  kept  In  the  same  cellars,  protected  and  fed  the 
same  in  the  spring,  but  they  came  out  ahead.  It  was 
simply  in  the  breed  of  the  bees. 

We  brought  100  queens  of  Mr.  Moore  this  year  to  use 
in  making  increase.  It  was  not  that  we  did  not  have 
just  as  good  stock  in  our  own  yards,  but  we  could  buy 
them  cheaper  than  we  could  rear  them. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  queens  and  have  them  intro- 
duced and  all  ready  to  breed  from  next  spring.  I  can 
furnish  queens  of  this  strain  (they  will  be  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Moore)  at  $1.00  each,  or  I  will  send  the  Review  for 
1909  and  1910  and  one  of  these  queens  for  only  $1.50. 
Mr.  Moore  has  700  nuclei,  and  will  fill  orders  by  return 
mail.  Send  me  $1.50.  and  Til  at -once  forward  your 
order  to  Mr.  Moore,  send  you  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Review  for  this  year,  and  then  keep  on  sending  it  to 
you  to  the  end  of  next  year. 

'  W.  Z.  HUTCHIHSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


$5.50  Value  for  Only  $1 

m  SECRH  OF  SUCCESSFUL  POUlTRy-UISIIK  FOUM  AT  LAST 

It  is  now  possible  to  have  a  sure  cash  income  and  profH 
of  t3600.00  from  1 000  hons  In  6  months,  at  a  minimum 
cost  for  help,  feed,  and  other  necessities,  making  a  profit  of  more 
than  $7.00  per  hen,  per  year.  It  is  a  demonstrated  success.  This 
has  been  easily  done  and  you  can  do  it.  All  poultry  loa««s  are 
•toppod  and  profits  sssured  by  this  wonderful  and  revolution- 
ary system  of  Poultry  Culture. 

READ  WHAT  THE  BFISeS  SYSTEM  WILL  DO  FOR  YOU 

The  Briggs  System  can  be  applied  to  any  poultry  plant, 
large  or  small,  with  equal  success.    Equally  as  valuable  to  the 
beginner  as  to  the  experienced  poultry-raiser.     It  contains 
— ^ . «  »»«/^^M     poultry  secrets  never  before  published. 

■iDOAR  BRlUvB 

SUCCESS  WITH  POULTRY  ABSOLUTELY  6UARANTEED  BY  THE  USE  OF 
BRISeS  SYSTEM  AND  SECRETS 

Fssd  for  growiiM  chlolcs  snd  making  sggs  st  1 6o  per  bushsi  explained  by  the  Briggs  System* 
No  machinery;  no  cooking. 

95  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  CHICKS  HATCHED  CAN  BE  RAISED 

2000  layers  and  3000  chicks  can  be  cared  for  without  help  by  one  person  and  still  have  time  for 
other  work. 

125.00  saved  on  every  hundred  chicks  raised  to  maturity  by  this  wonderful  Briggs  System. 

Kndorssd  by  hundrsds  of  loading  suoosssfful  pouHrymsn— Hundreds  of  unqusllfisd  tsstlmonlsis 
In  our  possssslon* 

••  PROFITS  IN  POULTRY-KEEPING  SOLVED  " 

This  grcAt  book  bj  Edgar  Brlgjra  telli  how  to  IncreaBO  yoar  present  profits  or  i-tart  a  profitable  and  easy  occupa- 
tion. Failures  nnknown  when  the  Prlafs  Sjralein  Is  used.  It  meets  every  condition  and  ooverb  every  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. Keeps  hens  In  the  pink  of  condition,  and  produces  more  eggs  than  any  other  system ;  molts  hens  early,  and  fowls 
are  rarely  sick  when  this  wonderfal  System  Is  followed. 

THE  SECRET  OF  TURKEY-RAISINC  IS  ALSO  BARED 

TMa  h—k  hmm  mwr  h—m  eeM  forleaa  t*>a«  S6.00  per  ••py,  and  thousands  covering  several  editions  are  being 
followed  by  an  eqnal  number  of  successful  poultry-raisers. 

WE  HAVE^URCHASED  THE  SOLE  RlOHTS  OF  PUBLICATION  FROM  THE  AUTHOR,  MR.  BRIGGS,  and  have  Just 


ALWAYS   FULL 

BRIGGS  SYSTEM 

DOES  IT 


r«tfiM«tf  llMprtoe  fr*in  SS.00  to  Sl.tS  per  eepy.  Including  one  year's  subscription  to"PovLTRT  ScrrRM/'  regular  price 
»  e«nts,  so  under  the  great  offer  you  get  the  Briggs  System  book  for  only  75  cents.    We  have  also  Just  taken  off  the 
pr«as  **PrlMa  Seorefa  •«  Hendry  0«ll«re,"  oonta 
doeed  woDoirful  and  easily  obtainable  results. 


great  offer  you  get  them  FREE. 


,    _  „..  ._.  _-iggs  Systei _,.   ^_  ,    

0«ll«re,"  oontalniiiff  most  valuable  and  never  before-published  secrets  that  have  pro- 


only 

inevt ^ 

These  secrets  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book,  but  under  our 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


^^ •tfHIeii  ef  Mm  PrloM  System  eiitf  Seerel  Books  lasts. 

IF  YOU  Will  REMIT  U8SI.86.  WE  WILL8END  IMMEDIATELY  A  COPY  OF  BRIGGS  WONDERFUL  8Y8TKM  BOOK, 
vis.;  PROFITS  IN  POULTRY  CULTURE  SOLVED,  also  a  set  of  BKIGGS  -SECRETS  IN  POULTRY  CrLTL'KE,"  and  in 


Magmslne.    Sample  and  dreulaJr  FREE.    Address 

HOSTERMAN    PUBLISHING    CO. 


Briggs    Desk    14,    SPRINGFIELD,    OHIO 


I.  J.  STRINCHAM 

I  OS  PARK  PL. 

New  York  City 

fornisbes  beet,  and  every  kind  of  material  bee-keepers 
nte.   Tested  Italian  queens.  $1.25.    Cataloff  free. 

Apiaries:    .     Clan  Cove,  L.  I. 


CHA8.  ISRAEL   &   BROS. 

486-490  Canal  St..  NEW  YORK 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Commission  Merchants  In 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc. 

Consiiniments  Solicited.       Established  1875. 
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Headquarters  for 

NEW  YORK 
STATE 


Bee- 
Supplies 
of 
AU 
Kinds. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 


THEY  ARE  HERE. 


TiM  BMt  and  LargMt  Slo«k  of  Roofs  Cooita 
Evor  In  Wootom  Mtohloan. 

Af  I  wms  able  to  clear  up  mj  stock 
cloaelj  last  season,  every  thing  is  new. 
Danz.  and  all  Dovetailed  hives  with  the 
H  bottom-boards.  Shipping-cases  with 
the  corrugated  paper.  The  newest  design 
of  extractors.  In  fact,  every  thine  fresh 
from  the  factory,  and  of  latest  design. 

SEND  ME  A  LIST  OF  YOUR  WANTS 
AND  LET  ME  MAKE  YOU  FIGURES 

The  goods  are  here,  my  time  t  yours, 
and  I  want  to  serve  yo  . 

I  can  still  take  a  few  more  orders  for  my 
strain  of  bees  and  nuclei.  See  ad.  in 
bsck  numbers.  And  I  want  beeswax, 
for  which  I  will  pay  cash  or  3c  above 
cash  prices  in  exchange  for  goods. 
Send  for  my  1909  catalog  (48  pages),  free. 

GEORGE   E.   HILTON 

FREMONT,  MICH. 


The  new  Shipplng-Caae 
with  the 

SLIDING    COVER 

CORRUGATED 
PAPER 


Will  help  sell  your  honey  for  a 
HIGHER  price.  Both  the  gro- 
cer and  the  consumer  like  it. 
It  is  a  dust-proof  package,  yet 
the  honey  is  easy  to  get  at.  If 
you  want  top-notch  prices,  try 
it.  We  sell  them  in  Michigan, 
and   they're    "Root    Quality.*' 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 

Lansing.  Mich.,  Opp.  Lake  Shore  Depot 


liif 


Western  Headquarters 

••  ffer  •• 

BEE  GOODS 

My  stock  of  goods  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  carried  in  the  West,  and  with  car- 
loads being  continually  added  I  am  in 
position  to  meet  every  want  of  the  bee- 
keeper with   promptneu   and    satisfaction. 

We  Mil  ROOrS  GOODS  here  at  Dm 
MelnM,  lews.  AT  ROOrS  FAG- 
TORY  PRICES,  wholeMle  and  retail. 

Send  for  catalog  to-day,  or  send  us  a  list  of 
the  goods  you  need  and  we  will  name  you 
prices,   according    to   quantity,   by   letter. 

AiJiJrfjj  JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 
666  and  667  W.  7th  St.    DCS  MOINES  IOWA 
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Special  Prices 

Root's  Bee -supplies 


WE  ARE  overstocked  on  some  articles,  and  the  rush  of  business  being  practically 
over  with,  we  have  decided  to  make  special  prices  on  the  following  list  of 
coods,  f.  o.  b.  San  Antonio.  When  ordering  supers  and  hives  you  should 
order  in  lots  of  5  and  10  or  multiples  thereof;  sections,  500  or  multiples;  frames,  100 
or  multiples;  shipping-cases,  50  or  multiples.  These  are  first-class  goods  made  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  but  most  of  them  have  been  in  stock  all  the  season  and  longer. 
We  are  giving  designations  just  as  given  in  "Root's  Catalog.  If  you  have  none  write 
us  for  one,  or  write  us  for  any  other  information. 

Frames 

9500  Shallow  Frames,  4>^-inch  end-bars  each    .  $1.25  per  100 

1900  Thick-top  Staple-spaced  Frames.  P  W,  each    .  .1.95  per  100 

1500  Shallow  All-wood  Frs.  for  I  super,  >i-in.  top-bars,  PW,     1.25  per  100 
2400  Shallow  All-wood  Frames  for  I  super,  >^-in.  top-bars,      1.25  per  100 

Hives,  Covers,  and  Bottom-boards 

Covers  must  be  ordered  in  lots  of  50  or  multiples. 
40  Danz.  AE5-10  at  85c  each.  300  8-10  at  38c  each. 

500  AE  5-10  PWKD  at  $1.05  each.        300  A-10  at  18c  each. 
500  5-10  PWKD  at  60c  each  150  B-10  at  26c  each. 

250  G-10  at  26c  each.  100  A-8  at  17c  each. 

100  B-8  at  25c  each. 
The  above  prices  are  good  only  until  the  above  number  of  ^oods  are  sold,  and 
only  when  this  advertisement  is  mentioned.    Remittance   must  accompany  each 
order.    Order  quick  before  they  are  all  g6ne. 

Supers,  Packed  five  in  each  package 

330  2P-10  at  33c  each.  175  2S-8  at  29c  each. 

305  4P-10  at  47c  each.  55  4S-8  at  42c  each. 

135  21-10  at  33c  each.  200  2P  8  at  29c  each. 

115  2S-10  at  33c  each.  80  J5-8  at  — c  each. 

Sections — B  grade,  plain,  packed  500  in  a  package 

13,000  4x5xm  at  $2.85  per  1000  3500  at  SHxbxl/z  at  $2.85  per  1000 

We  also  wish  to  sell  4000  4x5x1  H  No.  1  plain  sections  at  13.85. 

Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 

500  12-inch,  4-row,  3  and  2  inch  glass  .  .at  $12.50  per  100 

350  10-inch,  4-row,  2-inch  glass at    11.50  per  100 

200  12-inch,  2-row,  2-inch  glass at     7.40  per  100 

200  16-inch,  2-row,  2-inch  glass at     8.25  per  100 

250    8-inch,  3-row,  2-inch  glass at     7  50  per  100 

350  6V-inch,  3-row,  2  and  3  inch  glass    ....    at     7.50  per  100 

550  7  J^-inch,  4-row,  3-inch  glass at     7.50  per  100 

250  7  H -inch,  3-row,  3-inch  glass at     7.50  per  lOo 

300  9  V -inch,  4-row,  3-inch  glass at    10.50  per  100 

50  9X-inch,  3-row,  3-inch  glass at    10.00  per  100 

If  you  can  use  any  of  the  cases  in  the  foregoing,  list  with  prices  is  good  in  lots 
of  50  or  multiples  thereof,  as  they  are  put  in  packages  of  50. 

Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

1822  South  riores  St.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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WITH  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 


We  can  please  you  with  quick  shipments 
and  satisfactory  prices  and  service.  Our 
goods  are  the  ROOT  CO.'S  make,  hence 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  quality.  A 
card  will  bring  you  our  50-page  catalog  by 
return  mail.  Send  us  your  inquiries.  We 
are  able  to  supply  you  on  short  notice  Ital- 
ian beet,  queens,  and  one,  two,  and  three 
frame  nuclei. 

John  Nebel  &  Son 

Supply  Co.     High  HIH.  Montg.  Co..  Mo. 


Mr.  Bee-Man; 


YoQ  CAo  nve  time, 
irony,  and  moaey  by 
ordering  yoor  snppliet 
for  next  waton  now. 
I  have  a  fall  line  of  HiTet,  Sopera,  Sections.  Foundation— 
in  fact,  •rtr  thine  yoa  need  in  the  apiary.  If  yoa  do  not 
have  a  cataloc«  tend  for  one  to-day. 


18S 


H.  H.  JEPSON 

Phone  Haymarket  14S9-1 


S:,  Comb-honey  Combination 

I  have  113  orioniet  all  in  Danz.  hlvet  with  the  exception 
of  ten,  which  are  in  Danz.  diTitible  hivet,  and  these  will 
go  into  the  regular  Danz.  body  in  the  tpriog.  The  regular 
Danz.  body,  with  the  right  management,  it  the  best  com- 
bination in  the  worid  for  comb  hooey.  1  let  the  big-hive 
men  laogb,  bot  when  we  go  to  market,  their  product  is  no 
competidoo  to  mine.  The  dealers  say  to  them,  **lf  yours  is 
u  good  as  Hairs  bring  it  in  and  we  will  take  it."  And  it 
is  all  in  the  form  and  nunagement  of  the  HIVE. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  Sept  26,  1908.  C.  L.  Hall. 

You  can  eet  the  same  results  by  using  the 
DanzenbaCer  hive.  Nothing  to  equal  it  for 
the  production  of  comb  honey.  The  booklet 
"Facts  about  Bees"  tells  all  about  this  hive. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

write  for  qooations  on  the 

Danz.  hives  f  ^  your  apiary. 

TlM  A.  I.  Root  Compai^s^na,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 


CULTURE 


Pl««se  use  this  order  form  by  oheok- 
Ing  in  the  margin  the  Items  wanted 

The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  below 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

D 


My  First  SMSon's  Cxportonoe  wHh 
the  Honey-b««.  By  the  **  Spectator,"  of  the 
OHtl04i,  of  New  York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  deull- 
ing  the  experiences  of  this  well-known  writer. 
Yoo  will  read  the  leaflet  throogh  before  you  lay 
it  down.    Free. 

The  BsMcASpsr  and  FruH-flrowsr.  A 
15-page  booklet  giring  actnal  facts  regarding  the 
raloe  of  bees  to  fmit,  and  showing  how  bee- 
keeping may  be  doably  profitable  to  the  fruit- 
grower. Prait-growers  are  realizing  as  nerer 
before  the  necessity  of  haTing  hooey-beee  in 
dose  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fmit.    Free. 

■••-kMpIng  for  Sedentary  Folk,  a 
34-page  leaflet  reciting  the  actnal  experiences  of 
an  amateur  bee-keeper,  showing  what  eoolpment 
is  best«  points  derived,  etc    Free. 

Calaloo  of  Boo-kooporo*  Supplloo. 
Oar  complete  caulog  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
address  on  request. 

Tranaforrlng  Booa.  a  i4-page  booklet 
giving  instructions  and  ilinstrating  appliances. 
No  need  to  keep  yoor  bees  in  old  om-of-date 
hires  when  they  cat)  easily  be  transferred  into 
new  hires  and  earn  profltt  for  yoo.    Price  10  cts. 

Boo^unflng.  Gires  information  necessary 
to  enable  one  who  is  actire  and  intelligent  to 
engage  in  bee-honting  with  success.  It  is  well 
gotten  op  and  worth  the  price,  which  is  25  cents. 

Spring  Managomont  ot  Boos.  A  14- 
page  booklet  detailing  the  experiences  of  some 
successful  bee-keepers,  and  giring  instruaions 
on  this  oftlmes  perplexing  matter.    Price  10  cts. 

Habits  of  tho  Honoy-boo.  By  Dr.  b.  f. 
Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific  handling  of  the 
habits  and  anatomy  of  the  bee.    Price  10  cents. 

How  to  Koop  Boos.  A  book  of  228  pages, 
detailing  in  a  most  interesting  manner  the  ex- 
periences of  a  beginner  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
other  beginners.    Price  $1.10  postpaid. 

Tho  A  B  0  of  Boo  CuHiirs.  A  complete 
encyclopedia  on  bees,  of  nearly  540  pages,  fully 
illnstrated.    $1.50  postpaid;  half  leather,  $2.00. 

Gloonlngs  In  Boo  Culture,  a  64page 
illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine,  the  leading 
exponent  of  bee  culture  in  this  country.  Ten 
cents  per  issue,  but  to  new  subscribers  we  will 
furnish  it  six  months  for  25  cents. 

This  sheet  may  be  used  as  an  order  sheet 
by  properly  checking  on  the  margin  your 
signature,  and   remittance,  if  required. 

T/ie  A.  /.  Root  Co,,  Medina,  O.: 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked  abo*ve; 
I  inclose  S to  co'ver  the  cost. 
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Nam« 

ttrttt  Addrtit  tr  R.  F.  D 

TtWM 

O.B.C.    9-15  Stsu. 
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Very  frequently,  especially  during  the  past  year  or  two,  we  are  in  receipt 
of  inquiries  from  subscribers  and  customers  regarding  the  suitableness  of  cer- 
tain localities  for  bee-keeping,  or  requesting  that  we  suggest  some  locality 
especially  well  adapted  for  bees.  Now,  we  are  often  unable  to  give  any 
very  definite  information  regarding  the  locality  mentioned,  and  we  hesitate 
to  recommend  any  certain  locality,  even  though  we  know  that  it  is  a  good  bee 
country,  because  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  its  other  resources. 

With  the  new  lands  now  being  opened  up  in  the  middle  West  and  Northwest 
there  are  some  excellent  opportunities  for  settlers,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  any 
one  desiring  to  make  a  change  of  location  would  do  well  to  look  for  some  of 
these  new  lands  rather  than  to  take  up  a  residence  in  a  country  which  has  been 
settled  for  many  years  and  which  has  few  new  possibilities. 


Being  somewhat  interested  in  this  north  country,  our  Chicago  manager 
decided  to  take  a  vacation  trip  to  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  in  Montana.  Mr. 
Boyden  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Dial,  who  is  a  representative  of  the 
real^estate  company  which  is  exploiting  this  Bitter  Root  Valley  Co.  Mr.  Dial 
is  well  known  to  us,  and  their  impressions  of  this  new  country  are  rather  in- 
teresting. 

They  found  that  bee-keeping  has  been  greatly  neglected  in  that  section. 
The  setters  seem  to  have  been  so  busy  with  other  matters  that  they  haven't 
given  much  attention  to  their  bees;  and  the  result  is  that  this  industry  has  never 
been  developed,  and,  consequently,  there  are  many  very  good  opportunities 
for  bee-keeping  in  the  valley.  The  winters  are  mild,  and  the  temperature  so 
uniform  that  bees  require  almost  no  winter  protection,  and  winter  losses  are 
very  rare.  There  is  a  source  of  honey  from  the  middle  of  March  until  late  in 
October,  and  white  clover  is  in  blossom  from  about  the  10th  of  June  until  the 
middle  of  September,  and  is  very  abundant.  With  ordinary  care  a  bee-keeper 
could  produce  extra-fancy  white-clover  honey  in  large  quantities. 

Alfalfa  is  grown  extensively,  and  is  the  source  of  large  honey-yields.  Sweet 
clover  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  honey. 
The  large  amount  of  fruit  grown  in  the  valley  affords  ample  nectar  for  building 
up  colonies  in  the  spring,  and  there  is  such  a  large  flow  from  apple-blossoms 
that  there  ought  to  be  considerable  surplus  from  this  source. 


The  present  home  market  for  honey  just  about  equals  the  present  supply 
of  comb,  and  there  is  almost  no  developed  market  for  extracted  honey. 
Neither  grade  is  advertised,  nor  has  any  effort  been  made  to  stimulate  its  sale 
in  the  valley.  Bj  a  little  careful  advertising,  a  steady  demand  for  extracted 
could  be  established,  and  comb  hon^^y  could  beA^jk'  for  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  is  now  bringing  in  that  market  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  home  market 
in  the  valley  are  the  mining  regions  of  Mon^a  and*  Idaho.  Every  large  pro- 
ducer of  honey  will  realize  the  immense  Advantage  6i  this  market.  Shippers 
to  eastern  markets  could  easily  compete^with  the  more  ^distant  producing  sec- 
ions  of  California,  Utah,>nd  Colorado 
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Bee-keeping  is  Dot  the  only  opportunity  offered  by  this  land,  however. 
Fruit-growing  is  its  main  attraction.  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  such  that  it  has 
made  possible  the  production  of  especially  fine  stocks  of  apples,  crab  apples, 
cherries,  pears,  plums,  and  prunes.  Small  fruits  are  also  grown  in  quantities 
for  shipment,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  truck  grow  splendidly.  Hay  and  grains 
yield  heavily.  Poultry-raising  is  very  profitable,  either  on  a  large  or  small 
scale. 


As  a  place  for  a  home  the  valley  offers  some  ideal  conditions.  The  weather 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  roads  are  good,  and  railroads  running  into  the 
valley  offer  easy  means  of  transportation.  There  are  excellent  schools,  and  the 
scenery  is  as  grand  as  any  to  be  found  in  this  country.  There  is  plenty  of  game 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  mountain  streams  and  rivers  abound  in  fish. 

From  our  observation  it  would  appear  that  this  valley  offers  an  unusual  op- 
portunity to  a  home-seeker  who  is  interested  in  bee-keeping,  fruit-growing, 
gardening,  poultry-raising,  etc.;  and  we  suggest  that  any  one  seeking  anew 
location  would  do  well  to  look  into  the  offers  made  for  this  land. 

m 

While  we  recommend  careful  maturing  of  plans  before  going  to  any  new 
locality,  we  believe  the  opportunities  offered  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  newly  developed  irrigated  districts  and  the  land  offered  by  the  in- 
dustrial departments  of  the  railroads,  which  are  promoting  hitherto  undeveloped 
regions,  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  thought  of  many  young  men  and  those 
families  with  a  number  of  young  boys  whose  bent  is  towards  agriculture  and 
its  related  branches,  such  as  fruit-growing,  bee-keeping,  poultry-raising.  In 
recent  years  much  has  been  written  in  the  East  regarding  the  tendency  of  the 
boys  and  young  men  to  leave  the  farms  for  the  cities.  Many  families  who  are 
not  favorably  located  in  the  East,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  see  the  boys  go  to  the 
city,  might  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  above  suggestion. 


The  railroads  going  into  these  newly  opened  up  lands  are  usually  well  sup- 
plied with  information  regarding  them,  and  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the^indus- 
trial  department  of  any  of  the  large  western  or  southern  roads  will  bring  a 
wealth  of  interesting  printed  matter  regarding  the  territoy  through  which  the 
road  runs.  If  you  are  undecided  about  the  land,  or  do  not  wish  to  make  a 
move  without  some  more  personal  knowledge  of  the  country,  you  may  make  a 
trip  to  the  section  without  much  expense.  Railroads  are  constantly  running 
excursions  into  these  new  lands,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  these  you  can  get 
information  first  hand  and  see  for  yourself  what  actual  conditions  are.  Of 
Of  course,  to  any  one  well  established  these  opportunities  are  not  especially  at- 
tractive; but  to  the  ambitious  man  who  wants  a  good  home  and  a  certain  inde- 
pendence, it  appears  that  they  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
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*  H  Copd«  an  wanted  Qulek.  Send  to  PoudT.' 
Emtoblfhed     1 88a 


It's  "JOHNNY  ON  THE  SPOT"  That  Counts 


By  the  Bee  Crmnk 


^^ 


A  Yankee  lad  at  a  Vermont  summer  resort  offered 
an ,  Indianapolis  clubman  a  fine  string  of  speckled 
trout  for  fifteen  cents.  **  My  lad,"  said  he,  **in  In- 
dianapolis you  could  get  six  or  seven  dollars  for  that 
catch/'  '*Yes,"  replied  the  boy,  **and  if  I  had  a  basket 
of  snowballs  in  purgatory  I  could  get  fifty  dollars  apiece 
for  them." 

Which  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  delivery  service  is  as  necessary  as 
desirable  goods.  And  this  in  turn  is  merely  prelimi- 
nary to  reminding  bee-men  again  that  in  Root's  goods  at 
factory  prices  with  Pouder  service  you  have  a  perfect 
combination.  Best  goods,  quick  delivery,  and  lowest 
prices. 

Knowing  that  to  the  bee-man  even  a  trifling  delay 
often  means  a  great  loss,  I  keep  my  warehouse  filled 
with  standard  goods  ready  to  ship  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Pouder-service  patrons  also  have  another  advantage  in 
the  fact  that  I  am  located  in  the  greatest  inland  railroad  center  in  the  world, 
with  bee-line  roads  radiating  to  all  parts  of  the  country.     You  frequently 
have  your  goods  before  another  house  could  possibly  have  received  the 
order. 

Let  me  send  my  catalog.  It  is  free.  Or  you  can  make  up  your  order 
from  the  Root  catalog  if  you  prefer,  our  prices  being  identical 

BEESWAX. — I  am  now  paying  28  cents  cash  or  30  cents  in  trade.  I  can 
use  more  wax. 

HONEY. — While  honey  is  not  generally  plentiful  I  have  been  fortunate 
in  securing  the  finest  and  largest  stock  that  I  have  ever  had  on  hand  at  one 
time  before.  Bee-keepers  as  well  as  merchants  are  good  buyers  this  year; 
and  if  you  have  particular  patrons  who  require  finest  quality— the  kind  that 
brings  them  back  with  the  remark  that  they  would  like  more  like  the  last 
lot— I  can  supply  you.    Write  for  prices. 


Root's 
Goods 
at 
Root's 
Prices 
witti 
Pouder 
Service 


iHe 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


868  Ma»«aehuftetts  Avenue 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


We  are  conducting  some  quite  elaborate 
experiments  in  feeding  back  to  fill  out  the 
combs.  At  first  the  results  were  not  very 
satisfactory.  The  indications  are  much  more 
favorable  now,  and  a  littie  later  on  we  will 
give  our  readers  the  result  of  these  trials. 


NEW  CORRUGATED-PAPER  SHIPPING-CASES. 

It  is  about  time  now  that  we  begin  to  get 
reports  from  those  who  have  tested  the  new 
shipping-cases.  Commission  men  and  honey- 
buyers  generally  ought  by  this  time  to  know 
something  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  wood- 
en and  paper  cases;  and  producers  also  will 
begin  to  get  reports  from  the  buyers. 


A  <GOOD  TENEMENT  WINTER  HIVE. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  Bartiett  tene- 
ment hive,  illustrated  and  described  in  this 
issue  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Townsnnd.  If  we  may 
judge  on  the  principle  that  the  "proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  then  the  Bartiett 
tenement  or  quadruple  hive  must  be  a  good 
one.  Those  who  have  no  cellars,  and  who 
live  in  cold  climates,  would  do  well  to  adopt 
something  of  this  sort. 


While  this  accomplished  its  purpose  ad- 
mirably in  all  of  these  respects,  we  think 
there  is  a  better  way.  We  are  now  working 
a  scheme  of  artificial  pasturage;  that  is  to 
say,  we  are  furnishing  (as  before  stated  in 
these  columns)  buckwheat  and  alsike  free 
and  at  half  price,  depending  upon  the  dis- 
tance from  our  yards;  and  it  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that,  during  the  last  year  or  so,  our  bees 
are  not  nearly  so  much  inclined  to  rob  dur- 
ing July  and  August  as  they  formerly  were. 
At  our  south  yani  we  have  over  20  acres  of 
buckwheat  within  range  of  the  bees.  At  the 
north  yard  we  have  quite  a  quantity  of  al- 
sike. The  farmers  have  been  putting  this 
in,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  vicinity 
of  all  our  yards.  The  last  few  years  red 
clover  failed  to  do  well,  and  the  price  for 
seed  has  been  exorbitant;  and  when  they 
could  get  alsike-clover  seed  at  half  price, 
or  furnished  free  if  the  field  was  near  one 
of  the  apiaries,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
they  should  put  in  large  acreages  of  it. 

This  giving-away  of  seed  has  certainly  sav- 
ed us  considerable  in  sugar;  the  bees  are 
much  quieter  than  they  used  to  be,  and  the 
queens  reared  are  of  a  higher  quality.    Any 

?[ueen-breeder  knows  that  he  can  not  get 
irst-class  stock  when  the  bees  are  inclined 
to  rob  whenever  a  hive  is  opened. 


honey-crop  CONDITIONS. 

There  is  not  much  new  to  add  to  what  we 
have  already  given  in  these  columns  about 
the  honey  situation  for  1909.  There  is  more 
evidence  to  show  that  the  eastern  crop  of 
clear  clover  and  basswood,  that  is,  honey 
free  from  honey-dew,  will  be  very  light. 
The  scarcity  of  eastern  honey,  however,  will 
be  largely  made  up  by  western  alfalfa  and 
California  mountain  sage.  It  is  our  opinion, 
however,  that  the  market  for  first-class  hon- 
ey should  be  firm,  and  prices  should  be 
somewhat  in  advance  over  what  they  were  a 
year  ago.  

OUTDOOR    feeding   VS.    ARTIFICIAL    PASTUR- 
AGE. 

Some  three  of  four  years  ago  we  practiced 
considerable  outdoor  feeding,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  stimulate  orood-rearing, 
during  the  off  season  of  the  year,  to  fill  up 
the  hives  for  winter  and  to  prevent  robbers 
from  interfering  with  the  various  manipula- 
tions in  queen-rearing. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  MIXED  GRADING. 

In  this  issue,  in  Mr.  J.  E.  Crane's  depart- 
ment of  Siftings  he  speaks  of  the  very  im- 
portant matter  of  putting  each  grade  of  hon- 
ey by  itself.  In  other  words,  he  advises 
grading  honestly.  While  we  believe  that 
bee- keepers  are  as  high  a  class  as  any  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  a  few,  either  through  ignorance  or  mo- 
tives ofj  shall  we  say,  dishonesty,  mix  some 
No.  2  with  their  No.  1  honey;  and,  worse  yet, 
put  the  choicest  and  best  of  their  No.  1  in 
front  of  the  glass,  and  the  poorer  sections  in 
the  rear.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that 
will  "queer"  a  producer  in  the  mind  of  a 
buyer  more  than  this.  He  is  rated  as  dis- 
honest at  once;  afrid  if  the  buyer  has  not  paid 
for  the  goods  he  will  cut  the  whole  shipment 
down  one  or  two  cents  a  pound.  In  other 
words,  he  is  almost  compelled  to  put  the 
grade  no  higher  than  the  poorest  sections  in 
each  case  or  regrade  the  whole  lot.  If  our 
producer  had  in  the  first  place  done  this 
work  properly,  so  there  would  be  nothing 
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but  No.  1  in  cases  so  marked,  and  the  No.  2 
in  the  other,  he  would  get  back  far  larger  re- 
turns, and,  what  is  more,  make  it  possible 
for  all  the  rest  of  his  honey  to  move  off  at 
the  same  or  even  a  better  figure. 

This  question  of  grading  is  not  only  a  mat- 
ter of  common  honesty,  but  one  thatmvolves 
getting  the  highest  price  possible  for  the 
product.  We  know  of  certain  parties  who, 
careless  in  their  gradings  of  the  first  ship- 
ment, will  never  oe  able  to  get  as  good  a 
price  as  some  other  fellow  who  has  Sways 
Been  careful  in  that  respect. 


FEEDING  THICK  OR  THIN  SYRUP  FOR  WINTER 
FOOD. 

In  this  issue,  in  his  usual  department,  p. 
436,  Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle  gives  advice  on  feed- 
ing—when and  how  to  feed,  and  how  to 
mSke  the  syrup.  We  particularly  endorse 
his  advice  to  make  a  thick  syrup,  two  parts 
of  sugar  to  one  of  water.  When  the  syrup 
is  made  thick,  in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  to 
put  in  something  to  prevent  crystallization. 
A  small  amount  of  vinegar  is  often  employ- 
ed, but  honey  is  better. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  old  readers  will  won- 
der why  we  endorse  the  giving  of  a  thick 
syrup  when  we  have  for  the  last  few  years 
recommended  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  wa- 
ter. The  evidence  has  been  slowly  accumu- 
lating, showing  that  the  last-mentioned  pro- 
portion entails  *oo  large  an  amount  of  work 
on  the  part  of  the  bees,  wearing  them  out 
prematurely,  leaving  them  in  a  worked-out 
or  rundown  condition,  so  that  they  are  not 
as  well  able  to  stand  the  rigors  of  winter. 
While  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  a  thick 
syrup  will  not  be  ripened  by  the  bees,  that 
is,  "inverted,"  in  the  language  of  the  chem- 
ist, yet  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  a  thick 
syrup,  even  when  inverted  to  only  a  very 
limited  extent,  brings  the  bees  through  the 
winter  in  a  good  condition;  indeed,  some  of 
our  older  readers  used  to  say  that  they  pre- 
ferred sugar  syrup  to  the  best  honey  that 
was  ever  produced. 

Where  one  desires  to  feed  to  stimulate 
brood-rearing  in  the  spring,  or  any  other 
time  of  the  year,  a  syrup  of  equal  parts  of 
water  and  sugar  is  preferable,  or  course;  and 
when  feeding  back  to  finish  out  sections,  the 
honey  must  be  made  thinner  still,  or  of  about 
the  consistency  of  raw  nectar.  We  say  hon- 
eVj  because  no  honest  bee-keeper  would  ever 
tnmk  of  feeding  sugar  syrup  to  fill  out  sec- 
tions. While  the  product  would  be  perfect- 
ly wholesome,  it  would  not  be  honey,  and 
could  not,  of  course,  be  sold  as  such,  with- 
out incurring  the  severe  penalties  of  the 
pure-food  law,  both  State  and  national. 


THE  SHAKE-OUT  METHOD  OF  INTRODUCING 
QUEENS. 

Our  Mr.  Mell  Pritchard,  who  has  charce 
of  our  north  yard,  that  will  turn  out  nearly 
two  thousand  five  hundred  queens  in  a  little 
over  three  months,  reports  tnat  he  has  been 
having  excellent  results  in  introducing  to 


refractory  colonies  by  shaking  the  mother- 
less bees  all  off  the  combs  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance and  dropping  the  queen  to  be  intro- 
duced among  fliem  as  they  rush  for  the 
hive.  The  bees  for  the  time  being  are  de- 
moralized, and  in  their  stampede  to  get  into 
the  hive  tney  pay  no  attention  to  the  queen, 
which,  in  the  general  scramble,  acquires  the 
colony  odor  of  the  bees. 

Mr.  Pritchard  says  he  has  introduced  a 
large  number  of  queens  in  this  way  without 
the  loss  of  one.  Some  colonies  he  used  for 
cell-building,  keeping  them  queenless  for 
practically  a  month.  Such  bees  are  quite 
disinclined  to  accept  a  queen  introduced  in 
an  ordinary  cage  by  what  is  known  as  the 
candy  plan,  the  bees  eating  out  the  candy 
through  a  hole  in  one  end  of  the  cage,  and 
releasmg  her.  After  having  a  nunJber  of 
failures  with  such  colonies  he  practiced  the 
shake-out  plan,  and  in  every  case  the  bees 
accepted  the  queen  just  as  if  she  had  always 
been  in  the  hive. 

As  we  have  before  pointed  out  in  these 
columns,  shaking  bees,  when  properly  done, 
puts  them  into  a  state  of  demoraQization  for 
the  time  being,  and  while  in  that  condition 
the  colony  spirit  is  broken.  When  bees  are 
shaken  out  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  as  Mr.  Pritchard  explains,  the  one  and 
only  idea  seems  to  be  to  get  back  into  the 
hive.  Whether  they  think  mey  have  swarm- 
ed or  what,  we  do  not  know.  He  further 
says  that  there  are  no  guards  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hive  to  attack  tne  new  queen-mother 
as  she  comes  in  with  the  general  procession. 
After  they  get  in,  it  takes  some  little  time 
before  they  can  readjust  themselves  and  get 
down  to  Dusiness.  In  the  meantime,  the 
bodily  contact  of  the  queen  with  the  bees 
and  the  brood  gives  her  the  same  colony  odor 
as  the  rest  of  tne  bees. 

This  idea  may  not  be  new,  but  at  all  events 
it  is  worth  trying,  and  we  suggest  that  some 
of  our  readers  report  results,  especially  with 
certain  refractory  colonies  ttiat  seem  dispos- 
ed to  kill  a  queen  introduced  in  the  orthodox 
fashion. 

As  this  will  be  the  season  for  uniting,  we 
might  suggest  that  thisplan  of  shaking  might 
be  a  good  one  to  practice  when  puttmg  two 
lots  of  bees  together.  Simply  shake  one 
frame  of  a  colony,  and  then  another  frame 
from  another  colony  to  be  united,  and  so  on 
in  alternation,  until  all  the  bees  are  in  one 
bunch.  The  general  shake-up  ought  to  take 
all  the  fight  out  of  them,  and  might  induce 
the  moved  lot  to  stay  better  in  iheir  new 
quarters. 

RED-CLOVER  and  LONG-TONGUE  BEES. 

Several  years  ago  we  owned  what  we 
thought  was  a  remarkable  queen,  as  her 
bees  were  particularly  active  on  red  clover 
when  it  was  in  bloom.  Indeed,  they  would 
fill  their  hives  with  honey  at  a  time  when  the 
other  bees  were  doing  nothing.  Examina- 
tion  showed  that  the  tongue-reach  of  these 
bees  was  considerably  greater  than  tiie  aver- 
age of  Italians. 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Southwood,  in  the  Bee-keepers' 
Review  for  August,  writes  that,  when  this 
discussion  about  red-clover  bees  came  up, 
he  gave  it  only  a  passing  thought;  but  queen- 
breeders,  he  savs,  were  not  slow  in  taking 
up  the  idea,  and  so  they  began  to  rear  ana 


advertise  queens  that  would  produce  bees 
with  long  tongues  that  would  gather  honey 
from  rea  clover.  At  first  he  was  somewhat 
skeptical,  believing  it  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  scheme  to  sell  queens.  At  this 
point  we  will  let  him  tell  his  own  story: 

But  not  beinff  entirely  faithless,  after  several  years  I 
porcbased  one  of  these  queens.  Last  fall,  1907, 1  re- 
queened  a  number  of  colonies  from  that  queen,  and 
last  season  I  was  deliffbted  in  seeing  my  bees  working 
on  red  dorer,  and  that  too.  so  plentifully  that  on  first 
heaiinff  them  I  thought  it  was  a  swarm  passintr  over. 

Lest  some  may  think  we  are  putting  this 
in  to  advertise  a  strain  of  our  own  bees  or 
queens,  we  will  say  that  our  old  original  red- 
clover  ^ueen  died  some  years  ago.  We  have 
no  stram  of  the  original  stock,  nor  any  stock 
that  shows  any  remarkable  qualities  when 
red  clover  is  in  bloom,  and  therefore  we 
have  not  advertised  any  red-clover  stock  for 
about  two  years  back. 

The  question  may  arise  right  here  as  to 
why  we  did  not  develop  that  strain  the  same 
as  stock-raisers  develop  some  valuable  traits 
in  some  individual  out  of  the  flock.  For  the 
simple  reason  that  we  were  unable  to  con- 
trol the  drone  parentage.  Until  bee-keepers 
can  discover  some  reliable  plan  for  inbreed- 
ing sister  with  brother  of  some  particular 
strain  of  bees  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
go  beyond  one  or  two  generations.  Nature 
Has  put  up  a  big;  barrier  against  making  any 
radical  change  in  our  bees;  but  we  publisn 
this  item  right  here  because  it  illustrates  that 
bees,  like  every  other  stock,  will  "sport;"  i. 
e.,  develop  some  desirable  trait  that  is  far 
more  potent  than  in  the  average  stock.  If 
we  could  perpetuate  that  supenority  by  con- 
trolling the  male  parentage  we  should  have 
a  stock  much  superior  to  any  thing  we  now 
have. 

The  repQrt  of  Mr.  Southwood  as  given 
above  is  only  an  isolated  case.  At  the  time 
we  were  furnishing  red-clover  stock  we 
could  produce  a  good  many  more  just  like  it. 
Indeed,  we  have  them  on  file  yet. 


to  find  unless  some  one  can  grow  a  sort  of 
broomcom  that  wiU  give  us  strands  of  equal 
size  and  yet  compete  in  price  with  those 
made  of  wood. 

From  all  the  evidence  gathered  this  year, 
it  would  seem  that,  for  the  average  bee-keep- 
er at  least,  the  wood  splints  should  be  a  little 
shorter  than  the  inside  depth  of  the  frame. 
Bees  are  inclined  to  commence  gnawing  at 
the  bottom,  as  Mr.  Green  says,  in  order  to 
provide  passageways  under  me  combs;  and 
when  they  once  start  the  job  of  gnawing  they 
keep  it  up.  There  has  oeen  quite  a  little 
testimony  to  show  that  the  shorter  splints 
are  not  molested. 

The  ideal  arrangement  is  small  vertical 
iron  wires,  say  No.  36,  or,  better.  No.  40,  im- 
bedded in  the  foundation  while  it  is  being 
milled  at  the  factory;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  feasible  plan  as  yet  for  accomplishing  this 
and  doing  it  cheaply.  It  is  our  opmion, 
.  however,  that  No.  40  size  could  be  used,  pro- 


WOOD   SPLINTS    FOR    STAYING    FOUNDATION; 

PUTTING  WIRE  IN  FOUNDATION 

AT  THE  FACTORY. 

In  this  issue,  page  429,  our  old  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  J.  A.  ureen,  has  furnished  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  wood  splints.  We  endorse 
all  he  says  regarding  the  different  methods 
of  wiring  and  the  objections  to  the  horizon- 
tal wires,  and  the  need  of  some  sort  of  ver- 
tical stays  that  will  prevent  ordinary  light 
brood  foundation  from  stretching  so  that  the 
queen  avoids  the  elongated  cells,  or,  worse 
yet,  lays  drone  eggs  in  them. 

Mr.  ureen  suggests  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  have  spunts  made  of  some  tougher 
material,  whicn  the  bees  would  be  less  in- 
clined to  gnaw.    This  will  doubtless  be  hard 


viding  the  foundation  comes  through  the 
mill  the  wide  way  instead  of  the  narrow  way. 
Ordinary  foundation  passes  through  the  rolls 


lengthwise — that  is  to  say^  the  rolls  are  only 
a  tnfle  longer  than  the  width  of  the  founda- 
tion. In  order  to  incorporate  the  wires  in 
the  sheet  successfully,  the  rolls  should  be  as 
long  as  the  standard  Langstroth  frame,  and 
strands  of  wire  the  right  distance  apart  run 
through  the  mill  with  the  foundation.  If  a 
sheet  of  wax  were  passed  through  the  wide 
way,  and  chopped  off  so  that  it  would  be 
just  the  right  depth  for  a  Langstroth  frame, 
it  would  then  be  possible  to  feed  in  the  wires 
at  the  time  of  milling  the  foundation;  but  so 
far  no  feasible  plan  of  cutting  the  wires  and 
also  the  foundation  at  the  same  time  has  yet 
been  presented. 

But  then  there  is  another  problem  that  is 
different  to  solve.  From  a  mechanical  point 
of  view,  the  narrower  a  sheet  is  milled,  the 
more  perfect  the  product.  It  is  doubtful  if 
foundation  17  or  18  inches  wide,  when  it 
passes  through  the  mill,  would  be  anywhere 
near  the  equal  of  the  product  that  now  comes 
through  only  S}i  inches  wide.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  order  to  get  a  good  thin  or 
extra  thin  foundation,  the  sheets  must  pass 
through  very  short  rolls,  or  just  wide  enough 
to  give  a  sheet  to  fill  out  the  inside  depth  of 
the  standard  sections.  Now.  then,  if  we 
should  attempt  to  roll  brood  foundation  the 
other  way  to,  so  it  would  be  18  inches  wide, 
we  woula  increase  our  difficulty  of  milling 
very  materially. 

The  average  bee-keeper,  pjerhaps,  has  not 
considered  this  problem  as  it  confronts  the 
foundation-maker.  We  have  had  the  thing 
in  our  mind's  eye  for  a  number  of  years  back ; 
but  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
the  Dr.  Miller  foundation-splints  perhaps  of- 
fer the  best  solution  against  the  stretching 
of  foundation  while  it  is  being  drawn  out  by 
the  bees  in  the  hive. 

In  the  meantime  we  should  be  pleased  to 
get  further  reports  from  those  who  have 
used  the  splinfe,  especially  telling  how  far 
they  have  been  satisfactory  and  to  what  ex- 
tent they  have  failed.  • 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


Louis  Scroll,: speaking  of  keeping  the 
queen  down,  p.  491,  says  he  ffives  extra  su- 
pers underneath  the  first.  E.  D.  Townsend 
says  he  keeps  the  queen  down  by  adding 
the  empty  super  above.    Which  is  better? 

Bee  pasturage  changes.  When  I  began, 
dandelion  was  not  worm  considering;  now 
it  is  more  important  than  fruit  bloom.  Then 
I  had  no  fall  flow  to  speak  of;  now  it  is  of 
value.  Heartsease  is  getting  to  be  quite 
plentiful. 

Thanks,  A.  I.  Root  for  encouraging  fami- 
ly prayers,  p.  416.  You  say  a  man  wiQi  fam- 
ily prayers  prospers  better.  Woman  too. 
One  of  my  pleasant  memories  is  of  eating  at 
Adam  Gnmm's  table  when  Mrs.  Grimm  ask- 
ed the  blessing. 

J.  A.  Rye,  let  me  further  reply  to  your 
Question,  page  546.  A  queen  just  hatched  is 
the  easiest  of  all  queens  to  introduce,  and 
will  be  accepted  in  any  colony  without  cag- 
ing, but  will  be  killed  when  older  if  a  satis- 
factory queen  is  present.  If  not  too  long  on 
the  way  she  might  be  received  young  enough 
by  mail  to  be  accepted.  In  Europe  mey  mail 
eggs. 

Referring  to  p.  513,  Mr.  Editor,  you  may 
say  positively  that  bees  do  carry  dead  larvae 
of  black  brood  out  of  the  hive.  Perhaps  not 
when  it  gets  too  bad.  [We  saw  no  reason 
why  they  could  not;  but  in  the  case  of  ropy 
foul  brood  of  the  old-fashioned  type  it  would 
be  almost  impossible,  for  the  reason  that  the 
dead  larva  in  a  badlv  decomposed  state  melts 
down  into  a  mass  of  nasty  sticky  glue.— Ed.] 

Dr.  G.  Bohrer,  American  Bee  Journal  ATI, 
departs  from  the  orthodox  shaking  of  foul- 
broody  bees  on  to  starters,  and  says  brush. 
He's  right.  Shaking  out  honey  makes  the 
bees  fill  their  sacs  fuller,  and  then  it  takes 
longer  to  get  it  used  up.  [Yes;  and  shaking 
when  honey  is  coming  in  fresh  from  the 
fields  is  quite  sure  to  scatter  such  thin  hon- 
ey with  disease  germs  all  over  the  clothes, 
ground,  and  hives.  While  bees  will  not  rob 
during  this  time,  if  there  is  a  sudden  stop- 
page they  might  get  enough  of  this  virus 
gathered  up  over  The  ground  to  spread  the 
disease.— Ed.] 

L.  S.  Crawshaw  says,  British  B.  7.,  p.  237, 
that,  "however  slow  the  process,  the  cell 
must  reduce  in  size  "  by  the  constant  addi- 
tion of  cocoons,  and  thmks  he  has  read  of 
bees  reared  in  such  reduced  cradles  at  Me- 
dina that  were  amusingly  small.  Friend 
Crawshaw,  if  I  remember,  A.  I.  Root  told 
about  those  dwarfs  being  reared  in  cells 
diminished  by  the  bending  of  the  comb.  You 
forget  that  the  constant  audition  of  cocoons 
is  compensated  by  the  constant  lengthening 
of  the  cells.  New  comb  is  about  %  inch 
thick.  I  have  had  old  combs  an  inch  thick, 
caused  by  the  constant  len^hening  of  the 
cells.    The  midrib  was  yi  thick. 


J.  E.  Crane,  p.  492,  says  he  finds  it  "un- 
safe to  leave  a  hive  dunng  swarming  time 
for  ten  days,  as  the  bees  will  rear  andhatch 
a  young  queen  in  less  time,  and  may  swarm 
out  with  her."  In  this  locality,  if  I  destroy 
all  eggs  and  larvae  in  queen-ceUs,  I  am  abso- 
lutely sure  that  no  young  queen  will  emerge 
under  fifteen  days  if  the  old  queen  remains 
in  the  hive.  If  I  kill  the  old  queen  it  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  thing  that  a  young  queen 
emerges  under  twelve  days;  and  if  not  held 
in  the  cell  she's  a  very  sort  thing  when  she 
emerges,  not  fit  to  go  with  a  swarm  till  con- 
sideraoly  older,  who  will  teU  us  how  much 
older? 

Instead  of  raising  hives  on  four  blocks  to 
give  ventilation,  as  mentioned,  p.  506,  I  now 
prefer  a  two-inch  entrance  and  two-inch 
space  under  bottom-bars,  witii  a  skeleton 
bottom-rack  to  prevent  building  down.  I 
don't  know  that  it's  any  better  than  raising 
on  blocks,  but  it's  ever  so  much  easier. 
[Granted  that  it  is  easier,  are  you  sure  it 
gives  as  good  results?  We  doubt  it.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  it  is  90  in  the  shade, 
and  there  is  a  slight  breeze.  Suppose,  again, 
that  during  the  time  you  are  m  a  sort  of 
bungalow,  one  story,  with  windows  on  each 
of  four  sides.  If  you  opened  all  the  windows 
on  one  side  and  closed  those  on  the  tiiree 
other  sides,  you  would  not  get  as  much  ven- 
tilation as  if  you  opened  one  window  on  each 
of  the  four  sides.  In  other  words,  the  same 
number  of  square  inches  of  opening  on  one 
side  would  not  give  by  any  means  as  good 
ventilation  as  if  uiat  same  area  were  dimb- 
uted  equally  on  all  four  sides.  What  is  true 
of  a  dwelling  would  also  be  true  of  a  hive.— 
Ed.] 

Been  trying  carbon  disulphide  for  wormy 
combs.  It's  great.  Sulphur  does  weU  for 
the  younger  ny,  but  it's  difficult  for  it  to 
kill  an  old  fellow  an  inch  long,  well  protect- 
ed by  its  silken  web.  I  had  some  bad  cases. 
In  all  there  were  328  combs.  I  piled  them 
up  in  hive-bodies,  six  stories  high,  puttied 
up  the  cracks  with  a  batter  of  flour  and  wa- 
ter too  thick  to  run,  spread  batter  on  the  top 
edge,  and  set  a  teacup  on  top.  I  also  puttied 
a  hive-cover  on  to  an  empty  hive-body,  ready 
to  cover  over.  I  then  poured  the  cup  half 
full  of  the  disulphide  (about  six  tablespoon- 
f uls) ,  and  quickly  covered  iip.  Some  twenty 
hours  later  I  examined.  1  had  purposely 
put  some  of  the  worst  cases  in  the  bottom 
story,  and  also  in  the  top  story.  The  miscre- 
ants were  all  dead^  dead,  in  both  stories,  and 
I  don't  suppose  the  chance  was  good  for  any 
in  the  stories  between. 

I  used  Mercks  carbon  disulphide,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  best.  A  pound  can  costs  25 
cents  at  the  drugstore.  The  work  was  done 
in  the  house  cellar,  and  there  was  no  odor 
in  the  room  above.  Indeed,  no  odor  could 
be  detected  in  the  cellar  an  hour  after  sev- 
eral piles  had  been  dosed.  But  there  was  a 
good:  job  of  puttying.  Of  course,  I  was  care- 
ful not  to  breathe  directly  over  the  teacup, 
and  there  was  no  chance  for  an  explosion 
from  light  or  fire. 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE 

SOUTHWEST 

By  Louis  Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Tex. 


THE  TEXAS  STATE  FAIR. 

The  Texas  State  Fair  wOl  be  held  at  Dal- 
las, October  16  to  31;  and  since  this  is  one  of 
the  biggest  fairs  ot  its  kind,  it  behooves  ev- 
ery reader  to  know  about  its  bee  and  honey 
department.  Over  $350  is  'offered  in  pre- 
miums for  honey,  bees,  and  miscellaneous 
products.  It  is  the  best  place  for  producers 
to  advertise  their  goods;  and  whether  any 
premiums  are  won  or  not,  every  bee-keeper 
who  has  any  thing  to  offer  should  enter  it. 
The  writer  is  the  superintendent  of  the  api- 
arian department,  and  he  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  all  those  interested  regardme  the 
space,  exhibits,  etc.  Write  at  once  and  nelp 
to  make  this  the  largest  bee,  honey,  and  api- 
arian products  show  that  has  ever  been  in 
the  South. 


THE  VACUUM  HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 

Texas  has  a  machine  that  will  suck  the 
honey  out  of  the  hives  and  run  it  into  recep- 
tacles readv  for  shipping,  page  463,  Aug.  1. 
Whether  tnis  plan  will  prove  satisfactory 
enough  to  replace  the  present  methods  of 
producing  extracted  honey,  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  idea  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Spe- 
cially equipped  supers  are  required  with 
frames  of  much  different  construction,  all  of 
which  looks  expensive.  The  inventor.  Mr. 
Avant,  claims  much  for  his  machine,  how- 
ever. The  writer  has  been  in  close  touch 
with  him  and  his  invention  for  several  years, 
and  is  watching  developments  closely,  so 
that  he  will  be  able  to  say  more  about  the 
practicability  of  $uch  machines  in  a  later 
issue. 


LOCATING  OUT-APIARIES. 

Since  the  writer  now  has  twenty  apiaries 
under  his  direct  care,  several  letters  have 
come  in  asking  how  far  apart  the  vards 
should  be,  how  many  colonies  should  be 
kept  in  a  yard^  and  also  what  is  the  object  of 
so  many  apianes. 

It  depends  upon  the  locality  and  other  con- 
ditions as  to  how  far  apart  the  apiaries  should 
be.  When  tiie  territory  is  made  up  of  great- 
ly varyinjg  localities,  some  being  suitable  for 
large  apiaries  while  others  are  not  adapted 
for  bee-keeping  at  all,  it  is  difficult  to  state 
in  any  definite  way  how  many  colonies  a 

S'ven  place  wiD  support;  also  how  far  apart 
e  vards  should  be  located.  In  such  a  case 
tile  bee-keeper  must  find  out  for  himself  the 
answer  to  such  questions.  I  would  study 
the  honey-yielding  resources  first,  then  place 
a  small  apiary  in  such  location  as  I  deem 
suitable,  and,  later,  place  other  apiaries  in 
spots  not  already  occupied.    Later  it  will  be 


found  that  a  larger  number  of  colonies  can 
be  profitably  located  in  some  of  the  places, 
while  the  onginal  number  or  even  a  smaUer 
number  of  colonies  must  be  left  at  other 
yards. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  start  an  apiary 
where  the  same  conditions  prevail  for  miles 
around,  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  quite 
different.  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the 
country  in  our  part  of  Texas,  where  apiaries 
of  100  colonies  each  may  be  placed  every 
five  miles.  Experience  taught  me  years 
ago,  however,  during  my  seventeen  years  of 
close  observation,  that  bees  do  not  fly  nearly 
as  far  for  honey  as  many  bee-keepers  sup- 
pose. I  used  to  believe  that  bees  gathered 
honey  profitably  up  to  three  miles;  l)ut  that 
when  they  went  beyond,  it  did  not  pay.  In- 
quisitiveness  sent  me  on  dozens  of  trips  of 
adventure,  which  resulted  in  my  finding  that 
the  most  of  my  honey  was  gathered  within 
two  miles  of  the  apiaries,  and  more  often 
much  nearer  even  than  that,  the  bees  very 
seldom  going  beyond  the  two-mile  line. 
They  almost  never  went  very  far  for  stores, 
and  then  only  in  cases  of  ^at  necessity,  or 
for  some  good  reason.  Even  in  extreme 
cases  it  was  more  often  that  the  bees  of  an 
apiary  would  starve  before  going  to  fields  of 
nectar  three  or  five  miles  away — yes,  even 
two  miles  or  less. 

This  discussion  really  belongs  under  the 
heading  of  **  How  Far  do  Bees  Fly  to  Gather 
Honey?  "  but  still  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  locating  of  apiaries  and  the  placing 
of  a  proper  number  of  colonies  in  the  various 
yards.  I  have  for  years  been  an  advocate  of 
smaller  apiaries  and  a  larger  number  of  them. 
The  result  is  better  when  we  work  smaller 
yards,  and  we  have  a  greater  return  in  sur- 
plus honey.  If  bees  do  not  gather  honey  so 
far  away,  why  is  it  not  better  to  place  fifty 
colonies  in  yards  two  and  a  half  or  three 
miles  apart,  than  one  hundred  colonies  every 
five  miles?  It  certainly  would  give  the  bees 
a  better  chance,  and  me  ground  would  be 
covered  more  evenly  and  worked  more  thor- 
oughly than  in  the  other  case.  With  the 
large  yards  further  apart,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  many  bees  waste  time  foraging  over  the 
same  ground  that  others  have  a&eady  visited 
severe  times  near  home,  while  other  bees 
must  go  much  further  to  reach  the  nectar- 
yielding  fields  not  yet  overworked.  By  hav- 
ing the  smaUer  apiaries  closer  together,  our 
average  year  after  year  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  other  fellows  who  nave  the  larger 
yards  further  apart. 

Local  showers  of  rain  have  a  sreat  bearing 
on  our  honey  yields.  Very  onen  the  bees 
in  a  certain  apiary  will  pile  in  honey  where 
recent  showers  have  fallen,  while  others 
three  miles  away  are  doing  but  littie.  The 
bee-keeper  who  has  his  yards  scattered  far 
and  wide  will  be  sure  to  get  some  honey 
somewhere,  while  if  he  has  his  bees  all  in 
one  yard  he  will  get  very  littie  or  none  at  all 
in  a  poor  season.  The  bees  in  large  apiaries 
are  generally  the  first  to  starve,  while  those 
in  the  smaller  apiaries  usually  manage  to 
scrape  up  a  living. 
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SIFTINGS. 

By  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Say!  that  illustration,  p  342,  June  1,  of  the 
work  of  the  lesser  wax-moth,  is  just  perfect. 
I  thought  at  first  I  could  see  some  of  those 
little  pink  larvae;  but  I  guess  I  was  mistaken. 
If  those  little  scamps  would  onlv  have  the 
good  sense  to  die  in  severely  cold  weather, 
Rke  the  larger  moths,  we  should  have  little 
fear  of  them;  but  they  haven't. 

How  often  I  find  single  articles  in  Glean- 
ings that  are  well  worth  (yes,  many  times 
over)  the  price  of  it  for  a  year!  These  were 
my  thoughts  as  I  looked  over  that  carefully 
written  and  illustrated  article  on  foul  brood 
and  black  brood  by  E.  R.  Root,  p.  340,  June 
1.  Who  can  tell  how  much  might  be  saved 
to  the  country  if  all  those  bee-keepers  who 
think  they  can  not  afford  a  bee-journal  could 
read  this  article  and  gain  an  intelligent  idea 
of  these  diseases? 

I  enjoy  those  pictures  of  apiaries  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tne  world.  Tne  difference  in 
hives  and  surroundings  is  often  very  strik- 
ing. In  northern  yaras  we  almost  always 
find  the  proprietor  at  work,  while  in  the 
one  on  the  cover,  June  1,  showing  the  trop- 
ical climate  of  Colombia,  all  the  persons  that 
appear  are  sitting  in  the  shade  takingit  easy. 
In  the  pictures  on  pages  368  and  ^,  illus- 
trating bee-keeping  in  Holland,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  old  straw  hives  of  our  child- 
hood, and  somehow  they  look  good  too. 
Few  better  hives  for  summer  or  wmter  than 
those  old  straw  skeps. 

That  interview  between  the  editor  and 
Mr.  Segelken,  page  327.  is  of  a  good  deal  of 
interest— especiaUy  at  this  season,  when  we 
are  busy  packing  and  shipping  honey;  and  I 
wish  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  pack- 
ing of  honey— or,  rather,  to  grading  it. 
Bee-keepers  of  much  experience  Know  that 
they  can  rarelv  have  all  fancy  or  No.  1  honey 
to  snip,  and  they  should  know  that  it  never 
adds  to  the  value  of  No.  2  honey  to  put  it 
with  their  best  grade,  but  will,  rather,  lessen 
the  value  of  No.  1.  So,  put  aU  the  best  in 
one  grade,  and  that  which  is  off  quality  in 
No.  2.  Our  New  England  dealers  don't  like 
more  than  two  grades;  but  I  sometimes  have 
to  make  another  of  mixed  honey  ^at  is  white 
and  dark  in  the  same  section.  Some  dealers 
are  willing  to  buy  such  honey  for  a  slightly 
lower  price;  but  it  is  better  to  have  it  ^ere 
it  can  be  sold  by  itself.  While  but  a  small 
amount  of  dark  honey  can  be  sold  in  our 
eastern  markets  (east  of  New  York) ,  yet  we 
occasionally  have  calls  for  just  such  honey. 

A  few  words  to  those  who  use  paper  ship- 
ping-cases. Be  sure  there  is  a  single-faced 
corrugated  mat  in  the  bottom  with  unfaced 
side  up.  Be  sure,  also,  that  there  is  a  space 
of  about  X  or  }i  inch  above  the  sections  when 


in  place  —  viz.,  between  the  tops  of  the  sec- 
tions and  the  tops  of  the  partitions.  Last 
but  not  least,  be  sure  the  case  is  so  labeled 
or  marked  on  top  that  all  who  handle  it  will 
know  what  it  contains,  and  that  it  must  be 
handled  carefully. 

Perhaps  paper  shipping- cases  had  better 
not  be  shipped  by  express,  or  tiie  results 
may  prove  as  disastrous  as  those  reported  on 
p.  359,  June  15.  The  fact  is,  these  cases  are 
not  constructed  to  withstand  throwing  from 
an  express  wagon  to  a  city  pavement  Mr. 
Segelken  offers  some  objections  to  this  caae. 
Let  me  say  that  we  have  had,  I  believe,  sev- 
eral hundred  wood  cases  lined  with  this  cor- 
rugated paper,  and  with  partitions,  but  found 
them  unnecessarily  expensive,  and,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  observe,  no  better  if 
as  good  as  cases  all  paper. 

Another  objection  Mr.  Segelken  offers  is 
that  it  takes  a  lot  of  cord  to  tie  them,  which 
makes  them  more  difficult  to  open  and  close 
than  wooden  cases  with  nailed  covers.  This 
may  be  a  valid  objection,  although  we  have 
never  had  any  one  who  has  used  them  make 
it.  We  are,  however,  this  year  using  paper 
stickers  to  fasten  cases  together  to  test  them, 
and  such  can  be  opened  and  closed  even 
quicker  than  a  wooden  box  where  nails  are 
used. 


"Somehow  the  appearance  of  the  glass 
corrugated  shipping-cases  does  not  strike  us 
favorably,  *'  says  the  editor,  page  468,  Aug.  I . 
Same  here;  and  yet  why?  I  do  not  expect 
to  use  such,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  others  to  do  so,  for  I  consider  ^ass 
a  nuisance  from  first  to  last  Its  only  value 
is  in  showing  off  honey  when  on  sale,  or  for 
letting  freight-handlers  know  what  they  are 
handling.  To  obviate  the  last  difficulty  I  be- 
lieve a  oright-colored  paper  neatly  printed 
and  pasted  on  top  of  wooden  cases  wiD  prove 
quite  as  satisfactory  and  much  cheaper; 
while  for  corrugated<paper  cases,  some  such 
paper  label  seems  indispensable,  and  we 
never  ship  out  a  paper  case  witiiout  it. 
There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  of  using  wooden  carriers 
where  paper  cases  are  usea.  While  we  have 
not  founa  it  necessary  here  in  New  England 
to  do  so,  it  may  be  better  for  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  using  carriers  with  wooden 
cases  to  continue  using  with  paper  cases  un- 
til the  ability  of  such  cases  to  stand  rough 
usage  has  been  more  fully  tested.  I  do  not 
myself  know  just  how  much  they  will  stand; 
but  the  fact  that  those  dealing  in  honey 
greatly  prefer  them  and  are  willing  to  pay 
more  for  honey  put  up  in  them,  shows  very 
conclusively  that  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  their  favor. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  net- 
ting them  made  as  they  should  be.  This  nas 
been  so  difficult  that  a  few  days  ago  I  took  a 
long  journey  to  visit  a  manufacturer,  and 
explain  just  what  we  wanted,  and  why,  and 
made  arrangements  to  have  them  packed  so 
as  to  have  them  reach  in  good  shape  the  bee- 
keepers who  order  them. 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH 
DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,  New  York. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  FEED  FOR  WINTER  STORES. 

''When  must  I  besin  getting  the  bees 
ready  for  winter?  A  day  or  two  ago  an  old 
bee-keeper  told  me  that  the  time  to  pre- 
pare for  winter  was  in  September.'' 

"I  quite  agree  with  the  old  bee-keeper, 
that,  if  we  want  our  bees  to  do  the  very  oest 
possible  in  the  sarins,  we  must  have  ample 
autumn  preparation.^' 

"But  my  Dees  have  not  enough  honey  for 
winter;  and  you  would  not  feed  for  wmter 
now,  would  you,  when  there  is  a  chance  that 
the  bees  may  yet  get  some  more  honey  from 
the  fields?" 

"I  think  that  the  most  of  us  are  apt  to  put 
off  this  feeding  business  as  long  as  possible 
in  the  hope  that  some  favorable  spell  of  hon- 
ey weather  will  bless  us  by  helping  the  bees 
to  fill  up  their  combs  with  natural  stores  for 
winter.  But  this  I  consider  unwise.  Some 
advise  feeding  slowly  in  August  till  there 
are  stores  enough  for  winter;  but  I  think  it 
better  to  wait  till  September  8th  to  12th,  or 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  that  month,  in 
any  event,  to  do  this  feeding." 

"Would  you  feed  slowly  in  September?" 

"  No.  I  would  feed  as  rapidly  as  possible. '  * 

"Why  not  feed  slowly  at  this  time  as  well 
as  earlier  in  the  season?" 

"Because  rapid  feeding  insures  a  high 
temperature  in  the  hive,  and  this  high  tem- 
perature insures  the  sealing  of  the  stores 
lor  winter,  which  in  turn  insures  a  dry  at- 
mosphere inside  of  the  hive  during  winter, 
no  matter  how  cold  or  how  much  dampness 
there  is  about  the  hive.  And  all  of  this  tends 
toward  successful  wintering,  and  the  success- 
ful wintering  insures  good  strong  colonies  in 
time  for  the  white-clover  harvest.  Slow 
feeding,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially 
with  tmn  feed,  means  a  waste  all  along  the 
line.  There  is  a  waste  of  energy  in  evaporat- 
ing or  boiling  down  the  feed,  and  tnis  in 
turn  means  a  waste  (or  shortening)  of  the 
life  of  the  bees,  without  gjiving  a  nigh  tem- 
perature inside  of  the  hive.  Much  of  the 
stores  is  unsealed,  and  this  unsealed  honey 
takes  on  moisture  from  every  damp  spell 
during  tiie  winter.  Such  a  thinning  of  stores 
tends  toward  diarrhea,  and  many  bees  wiU 
die  of  old  age  before  warm  weather  comes 
in  the  spring.  The  whole  result  is  a  loss 
through  poor  wintering,  which  means  dead 
or  depopulated  colonies  when  the  harvest 
from  white  clover  comes." 

"How  shall  I  make  the  feed  for  winter?" 

"After  experimenting  much,  and  trying 
aU  of  the  formulas  I  found  in  print  for  mak- 
ing feed  for  bees  for  winter  stores,  I  now 
consider  this  the  very  cream  of  the  whole: 
Put  15  lbs.  of  water  into  a  suitable-sized  ves- 
sel, setting  it  over  the  fire  until  it  boils,  and 
then  slowly  stir  in  30  lbs.  of  granualated  su- 
gar, this  stirring  being  done  so  the  sugar 
will  dissolve  instead  of  going  to  the  bottom 


and  burning,  as  is  quite  apt  to  be  the  case  if 
the  30  lbs.  were  poured  m  at  once.  After 
stirring  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  leave  over 
the  fire  until  the  whole  boils  two  or  three 
minutes.  After  this,  take  it  from  the  fire 
and  stir  in  5  lbs.  of  extracted  honey.  This 
makes  50  lbs.  of  the  very  best  feed. '' 

'  "What  is  the  extracted  honey  put  in  for?' ' 

**  To  avoid  the  crystallization  of  the  syrup, 
as  is  often  the  case  where  it  is  made  as  thick 
as  this  and  fed  rapidly.  With  thin  syrup 
and  slow  feeding  the  bees  so  manipulate  it 
that  there  is  no  &ouble  along  this  line;  but 
thick  feed  in  cool  weather  wiU  crystallize 
more  or  less  unless  something  is  added. 
Many  formulas  call  for  acids  of  different 
kinds;  but  the  honey  answers  all  purposes, 
and  niakes  a  food  more  eagerly  taken. 

**Does  it  make  any  difference  as  to  the 
kind  or  Quality  of  honey  used?" 

"Not  that  I  can  detect,  for  this  great  bulk 
of  boiling  hot  feed  thickens  and  purifies  any 
honey  which  may  be  stirred  in.  I  should 
not  want  to  use  honey  which  I  knew  came 
from  colonies  having  the  genuine  foul  brood. 
However,  in  curing  my  whole  apiary  of  this 
disease  in  the  '70's,  I  fed  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  it  which  was  not  heated  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  here  given,  without  a  single  colo- 
ny showing  the  disease  again.  I  know  that 
it  is  now  thought  that  foul-broody  honey  must 
be  boiled  a  long  time  to  make  it  safe  for  feed- 
ing; but  that  painstaking  pioneer  bee-keeper, 
Moses  Quinby,  fed  and  used  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  pounds  of  it,  the  same  as  I  did, 
with  equally  good  results." 

"But  what  shall  I  do  with  my  small  colo- 
nies—feed them  the  same  as  the  rest?  I  have 
some  twenty  or  more  quite  small  colonies 
from  second  and  third  swarms  " 

"I  do  not  think  it  will  pay  you  to  winter 
these  separately.    I  woula  unite  them." 

"  When  should  this  be  done?" 

"Before  feeding,  always.  And  I  would 
unite  all  colonies  of  which  I  had  any  doubts 
about  their  coming  through  in  good  order." 

"  Why  should  I  have  any  doubts  about  any 
but  the  weaker  ones  I  have  told  you  about?" 

"Colonies  which  have  old  or  otherwise 
unsatisfactory  queens  should  be  placed  in 
this  list,  as  well  as  colonies  which,  from  any 
reason,  were  without  queens  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  summer  for  severiQ  weeks. 
These  are  likely  to  have  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  young  bees  to  come  out  strong  in  the 
spring,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  feed  any  ex- 
cept those  you  are  quite  sure  will  go  through 
in  good  order." 

"If,  after  uniting  all  my  small  and  doubt- 
ful colonies,  I  still  nave  more  than  I  care  to 
winter,  would  it  be  best  to  unite?  " 

"In  such  a  case  I  would  look  over  all  my 
medium-sized  colonies;  and  such  as  had  half 
enough  stores  I  would  unite  by  alternating 
half  of  the  combs  of  each  having  the  most 
honey  in  them  in  one  hive,  and  snaking  the 
bees  from  each  alternate  comb  down  in  front 
of  these  united  frames  of  honey.  Then^  if  I 
thought  they  did  not  have  all  the  stores  they 
neec^d  to  make  sure  of  their  coming  out 
strong  in  the  spring,  I  would  feed." 
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SPLINTS  FOR  FOUNDATION. 


How  May  We  Improve  Them? 
BY  J.  A.  GREEN. 


The  use  of  wooden  splints  for  strengthen- 
ing full  sheets  of  foundation,  as  advised  by 
Dr.  Miller,  has  evidently  gone  beyond  the 
experimental  stage  and  taken  its  place  as  a 
recognized  and  vfuuable  improvement  in  bee- 
keepmg  practice.  The  old  plaa  of  vertical 
winng  undoubtedlv  gave  more  perfect  combs 
than  me  horizontal  wiring  which  had  almost 
entirely  supplanted  it.  The  horizontal  wir- 
ing was  adopted  principally  because  of  the 
general  adoption  of  the  thick  top-bar,  which 
could  not  be  as  readily  pierced  lor  the  verti- 
cal wires.  Another  (though  perh£U)s  less 
important)  reason  was  that  the  wires  on  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  frame  interfered  some- 
wnat  with  scraping  them  and  keeping  them 
free  from  brace  or  l)urr  combs.  The  plan  of 
running  the  wires  through  hooks  or  staples 
on  the  inside  of  the  frames  has  some  serious 
disadvantages,  and  has  not  proven  satisfac- 
tory in  practice.  Especially  has  this  been  the 
case  when  the  wires  were  run  across  the 
frame  diagonally,  as  in  what  was  known  as 
the  "Keeney**  plan. 

The  main  fault  with  the  horizontal  wiring 
is  that  it  does  not  prevent  the  sagging  of  the 
foundation.  This  is  so  generally  recognized 
that  little  attempt  is  made  to  avoid  this.  In 
the  directions  for  wiring  generally  given  in 
books  and  catalogs  we  are  told  to  leave  the 
wires  slack  to  allow  for  the  inevitable  sag- 

Any  system  that  permits  of  any  amount  of 
sagging  is  defective,  and  in  practice  is  both 
unsatisfactory  and  expensive.  This  is  be- 
cause, in  a  sheet  of  comb  built  on  foundation 
which  has  sagged  in  being  drawn  out,  the 
ceUs  of  the  upper  part  of  the  comb  are  so 
elongated  and  aeformed  that  they  are  seldom 
useafor  brood-rearing  unless  it  mav  be  for 
drone  brood.  This  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is 
almost  worse  when  they  remain  perpetually 
filled  with  honey  during  the  honey-flow. 
When  this  is  the  case,  not  only  is  the  capac- 
ity of  the  brood-nest  decreased  but  the  space 
between  the  brood-nest  and  the  super  is  in- 
creased, and  this  space  is  filled  with  what  is 
perhaps  the  worst  substance  that  could  be 
put  there  when  the  subject  of  work  in  the 
supers  is  considered.  That  is,  I  believe  that 
this  strip  of  honey  between  the  brood  and 
the  supers  has  a  very  marked  effect  in  dis- 
couraging the  bees  from  beginning  work  in 
the  super  or  from  doing  their  best  work  aft- 
erward. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  subject  of 
splints,  as  what  appears  to  be  the  most  prac- 
tical substitute  for  tiie  old  vertical  wiring  in 
securing  combs  free  from  elongated  cells 
near  the  top-bar— cpipbg  which  the  queen 


will  fill  with  brood  up  to  the  very  next  row 
of  cells  to  the  top-bar,  utilizing  the  full  ca- 
pacity of  the  brood-nest  and  putting  tiie 
brood  where  it  will  give  tiie  greatest  possi- 
ble stimulus  to  super  work. 

They  appear  to  answer  the  purpose  very 
satisfactorily  but  for  one  thing— namely,  the 
tendency  of  the  bees  to  take  them  as  a  for- 
eign substance  to  be  gotten  rid  of.  Unde- 
niably, this  tendency  of  the  bees  to  gnaw 
them  is  a  very  serious  objection  to  their  u»s, 
and  we  must  tiy  in  some  way  to  prevent  it. 
Waxing  the  splmts  will  not  entirely  prevent 
it  yet  waxing  appears  to  be  indispensable. 
The  gnawing  generally  begins  at  tne  loww* 
end  of  the  splint  and  continues  upward.  In 
their  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  splint,  the  bees 
gnaw  away  the  foundation  on  each  side  of 
me  splint,  sometimes  making  a  grievous  ruin 
of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  fine 
comb.  We  can  help  matters  somewhat  by 
using  splints  that  are  shorter  than  the  dis- 
tance between  top  and  bottom  bar,  and  not 
letting  them  come  within  H  inch  or  so  of  the 
bottom-bar.  This  is  because  the  bees  often 
insist  on  having  a  bee-space  between  the 
bottom  of  the  comb  and  the  bottom-bar  of 
the  frame.  If  the  splints  extend  into  tiiis 
space  they  are  almost  certain  to  begin  to 
OTiaw  them,  and  they  are  quite  likely  to  con- 
tinue upward  instead  of  covering  them  with 
comb.  Once  they  are  built  into  the  comb 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed. 

It  may  be  that  it  will  be  best  to  follow  Dr. 
Miller's  plan  of  a  bottom-bar  in  two  parts, 
with  the  bottom  edge  of  the  foundation  be- 
tween them.  This  is  more  likely  to  result 
ill  a  comb  built  down  to  the  bottom-bar,  and 
in  that  way  it  reduces  to  that  extent  the  dan- 
ger of  the  bees  beginning  to  gnaw  the 
splints.  Waxing  the  sheet  of  foundation  to 
tne  bottom-bar  answers  the  same  puipose, 
and  is  preferable  in  some  respects.  Some 
one  has  proposed  that  the  sphnt  be  longer 
than  the  distance  between  the  top  and  M>t- 
tom-bars,  the  ends  fitting  into  grooves  in 
these.  I  have  not  tried  such  splints;  but 
aside  from  the  fact  that  they  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to  put  into  place,  I  can  not  be- 
lieve that  they  would  be  much  less  subject 
to  gnawing  than  the  ordinary  style. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  we  cover 
the  splints  witii  meUed  wax  or  with  narrow 
strips  of  foundation.  While  either  of  these 
would  undoubtedly  help  matters  they  would 
add  considerably  to  the  labor  of  preparing 
frames,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra  wax  re- 
quired. 

Perhaps  the  most  feasible  solution  of  the 
problem  will  be  to  find  a  splint  that  the  bees 
can  not  or  will  not  be  indmed  to  gnaw. 

Can  we  readily  get  fine  wire  in  strai^t 
pieces  of  the  lengm  required^  or  will  it  oe 
more  practical  to  roU  the  wire  mto  the  foun- 
dation as  it  is  made?  Remember,  we  want 
vertical  wires.  I  do  not  believe  we  want 
flat-bottomed  foundation,  though  it  might  be 
practical  to  have  one  row  of  nat-botromed 
cells  at  the  place  where  the  wire  would  come. 
Our  makers  of  foundation-mills  would  have 
to  answer  this  question.    A  wired  founda- 
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tion  with  the  top  fastened  with  either  wax 
or  wedges,  and  me  bottom  fastened  by  a  di- 
vided l^  or  wax,  might  prove  more  satisfac- 
tory than  what  has  been  used. 

Another  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be 
to  make  our  splints  of  some  smooth  hard- 
surfaced  stems  of  grass  or  other  vegetable 
growth  that  the  bees  would  not  be  as  likely 
to  gnaw  as  they  would  a  sawed  splint. 
Broom-corn  has  been  suggested  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Japanese  use  in  their  matting 
and  other  manufactures  a  variety  of  grasses 
or  stems  that  might  prove  to  be  just  what 
we  want  if  they  can  be  readily  procured. 

This  article  may  not  seem  to  you  very  sat- 
isfactory or  conclusive.  I  have  tried  to  make 
it  suggestive.    I  feel  sure  that  we  need  some- 


WINTER  CASES  IN  THE  FAR  NORTR 


How  Bees  are  Wintered  Year  after  Tear 
Without  Loss  In  a  Locality  where  they 
are  Confined  to  the  Hives  Near- 
ly Five  Months. 


BY  E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 


At  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  south- 
em  peninsula  of  Michigan,  at  East  Jordan, 
lives  one  of  the  most  careful  and  successful 
of  bee-keepers— one  who  has  won  renown 
for  beginning  with  but  one  colony,  when  he 
was  but  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  andj  by 
painstaking  care  and  successful  wintermg, 
mcreasing  this  one  colony  in  six  years  to  one 
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FIG.  1.— BARTLETT*S  WINTER  CASE  FOR  HOLDING  FOUR  TEN-FRAME  COLONIES. 


thing  better  than  the  plan  of  horizontal  wir- 
ing. The  splint  method  seems  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  substitute,  but  it  is  not  with- 
out its  drawbacks.  How  can  we  best  im- 
prove it? 

I  have  not  tried  the  plan  of  using  a  splint 
only  two  inches  or  so  long,  using  them  only 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  sheet  of  foundation; 
but  this  would  undoubtedly  prevent  much  of 
the  trouble,  while  securing  most  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  full-length  splint. 

I  used,  along  with  the  full-length  splints, 
quite  a  number  that  were  somewhat  shorter, 
having  been  broken;  and  I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  seen  such  a  splint  gnawed. 

Grand  Junction,  Col. 


hundred  colonies  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
one  during  any  of  the  winters;  and,  besides 
all  this,  harvesting  an  average  of  100  lbs.  of 
honey  per  colony  each  }rear.  Mr.  Ira  D. 
Bartlett,  of  whom  I  write,  insists  upon  hav- 
ing good  strong  colonies  in  the  fall,  for  he 
winters  out  of  doors  in  hives  packed  warmly 
in  planer-shavings  and  sawdust. 

The  orthodox  method  of  wintering  bees  in 
this  northern  part  of  the  country  is  in  a  cel- 
lar, in  trenches  dug  in  the  sand,  etc.  I  pro- 
pose is  this  article  to  tell  something  of  the 
methods  of  wintering  bees  in  packing-cases 
out  of  doors.  The  various  bee-keepers  fol- 
lowing this  plan,  including  Mr.  Bartlett  Mr. 
Floyd  Palmer,  of  Paris,  Mich.,  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
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Guernsey,  of  Ionia,  Mich.,  when  asked  to 
tell  what  percentage  of  loss  they  have  in  the 
winter,  reply  by  saying  that  they  never  lose 
good  colonies  auring  winter,  although  they 
admit  that  they,  like  other  bee-keepers,  oc- 
casionally have  colonies  that  for  some  reason 
or  other  are  not  in  good  condition  in  the  fall, 
and  that  these  make  up  their  only  loss. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  elaborated  a  winter  case 
for  holding  four  ten- frame  hives,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  superior  to  all  the  others, 
although  it  retains  the  main  principles  of  all 
good  cases.  The  illustrations  show  this  case 
so  plainly  that  but  little  description  is  neces- 
sary; but  in  referring  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  case,  Mr.  Bartlett  has  the  following  to 
say: 

The  sides  are  24  inches  hiffh  and  52  inches  lonff,  the 
ends  beinff,  of  course,  the  same  height,  and  44  inches 
lonff>  The  bottom  is  44  inches  wide  and  60  inches  long, 
nailed  to  two  2z4'8,  60  inches  lonff,  these  latter  form- 
ingr  the  stand  for  the  case.    The  cover  extends  down 


and  then  puts  in  the  packing  material  Just  as  I  do;  that 
is,  he  puts  the  paper  above  the  cloths,  and  he  has 
very  Kood  success. 

I  use  hemlock  lumber,  for  which  I  pay  116.00  per 
1000  feet.  I  believe  that  matched  lumber  would  be 
better  in  every  way,  as  I  am  obliged  to  lath  over  the 
cracks,  as  I  make  them  now.  Either  planed  and 
matched  lumber  or  block  siding  put  on  horizontally 
would  be  preferable  to  this  plan  of  boarding  up  and 
down.  There  is  about  90  feet  of  lumber  in  one  of  these 
cases,  which,  at  $16.00  per  1000,  will  amount  to  about 
11.44.  There  is  also  22H  feet  of  roofinir  at  tL65  per 
square,  so  that  the  total  amount  for  the  material  is 
11.00.  I  had  the  cases  made  at  a  factory  for  less  than  I 
could  have  made  them  by  hand.  I  should  put  the 
total  cost  of  one  of  these  cases,  which  holds  four  ten- 
frame  colonies,  at  from  62.50  to  6S.00. 

I  do  not  think  that  4  or  6  inches  of  packing  over  the 
top  of  a  colony  is  sufficient  when  the  temperature  sets 
down  to  30  below  zero.  I  want  enough  packing  so 
there  will  be  no  condensation  of  moisture  under  the 
quilt  as  the  result  of  the  warm  air  cominsr  in  contact 
with  a  cold  cover.  With  ten  inches  of  packing  over 
the  bees  I  have  had  very  little  if  any  trouble  from  this 
cause.  If  the  case  is  tiffht  and  the  packioff  material 
dry,  I  would  not  hesitate  in  sayintr  that  10  inches  is 
sufficient:  but  more  than  2  inches  is  needed  in  front 
I  believe  that  3  inches  in  front  of  the  hives  in  my  loca- 


FIG.  2.— BARTLETT'S  WINTER  CASE,  SHOWING  INTERIOR. 


over  the  sides  of  the  case  5  inches,  and  2%  inches  over 
the  ends.  The  four  supports  for  the  hives,  as  shown 
at  No.  5,  Fiff.  2,  are  40  inches  lon&r,  3  inches  wide,  and  1 
inch  thick. 

No.  4,  Fitir.  1.  shows  the  bridsre  standing  on  end.  which 
forms  the  passaffeway  from  the  entrance  of  the  hive  to 
the  opening  in  tine  outside  case,  which  opening  is  %x% 
inches.  The  distance  between  the  entrance  of  the  hive 
and  this  opening  in  the  case  is  4  inches,  which  is  the 
proper  thickness  for  the  packinff  material  to  be  used 
in  front  of  the  hives. 

No.  2.  FifiT.  1.  shows  the' vestibuled  entrance  of  the 
winter  case.  The  board  shown  by  No.  1  fits  into  this 
vestibuled  entrance  and  closes  it  during  the  winter. 
It  is  not  put  on  until  after  the  bees  are  throusrh  flying 
in  the  fall,  and  it  must  be  removed  in  the  sprinsr.  or, 
for  that  matter,  at  any  time  when  the  bees  need  to  fly. 

There  is  3  inches  of  packing  material  under  the 
hives.  6  inches  at  the  sides.  4  inches  in  front.  10  inches 
over  the  tops.  The  material  which  I  use  is  dry  pla- 
iier-shavinsrs  and  fine  sawdust. 

When  I  prepare  my  colonies  for  winter  I  remove  the 
covers  of  the  hives  and  place  cloths  over  the  tops  of 
the  frames,  first  putting  some  pieces  of  lath  across 
for  a  passageway  for  the  bees  durincr  the  winter. 
When  possible  I  put  several  thicknesses  of  cloth  over 
the  frames,  allowing  the  edares  to  hanir  down  over 
the  side  of  the  hive  before  the  packing  is  put  in. 
One  of  my  neighbors  puts  newspapers  over  the  hives 


tion  is  a  very  safe  amount;  but  4  inches  is  better.  In 
the  sprintir,  after  brood-rearins  has  started  in  eood 
shape,  I  And  that  in  most  cases  the  brood  is  nearer  the 
side  of  the  hive  adjoininar  the  next  colony.  I  keep 
snow  banked  in  front  of  thq.  cases,  which  helps  to 
keep  the  fronts  warm;  and,  besides,  the  bees  are 
more  often  clustered  near  the  back  ends  of  the  hives 
than  they  are  in  the  fronts. 

In  a  location  where  there  are  occasional  warm  da>*s 
durinsT  winter,  the  vestibule  entrances  will  require 
some  attention;  but  in  our  location  the  bees  are  con- 
fined to  the  hives  nearly  five  months.  I  pack  the  col- 
onies about  the  last  of  September,  and  leave  them  in 
the  cases  in  the  sprine  as  lonir  as  the  bees  will  stay 
quiet,  or  until  they  beffin  to  hansr  out,  showinff  that 
they  are  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

It  is  of  importance  to  know  that  East  Jor- 
dan is  in  a  lumber  location,  and  it  is  easy 
to  secure  planer  shaving  and  sawdust 
while  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get 
any  kind  of  chaff  in  sufficient  Quantities. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  bee-keep- 
ers could  get  chaff  much  more  conveniently 
than  they  could  sawdust  and  shavings. 

Mr.  Guernsey  and  Mr.  Palmer,  who  are 
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lust  as  successful  as  Mr.  Bartlett,  use  chaff 
for  packing  material.  I  am  convinced,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
results  whether  wheat,  oat,  or  clover  chaff, 
or  planer-shavings  and  sawdust  are  used. 
At  one  time.  I  myself  wintered  300  colonies 
in  chaff-packed  hives  and  winter-cases.  At 
that  time  I  prepared  the  hives  for  winter  as 
early  in  October  as  convenient,  and  they 
were  left  with  the  winter  protection  until 
about  the  20th  of  May,  or  until  the  freezing 
nights  were  over.  Some  of  the  very  light- 
est colonies  were  left  until  June. 
Mr.  Bartlett  says  further: 

For  a  irood  many  years  after  I  besran  keeping  bees  I 
wintered  nearly  every  colony  that  was  in  any  shape  to 
winter,  and  averaged  100  lbs.  per  colony.  I  attribute  a 
great  deal  to  the  fact  that  I  wintered  my  bees  at  home, 
where  I  could  give  them  close  attention  all  the  time. 
I  banked  snow  over  them  when  it  was  very  cold,  and 
contracted  the  entrances  in  the  spring  and  fall  as  the 
bees  required. 

I  made  45  new  cases  last  fall  that  are  slightly  differ- 
ent from  those  shown  in  the  illustrations.  They  have 
nat  roofs,  50x58  inches.  Furthermore  I  did  not  put 
on  the  vestibules,  as  on  the  old  ones:  for  when  the 
bees  are  shut  in,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  very  warm 
day  in  the  early  sprinff  when  I  am  away,  the  bees 
come  out  through  the  cracks  in  the  vestibule  and  are 
not  able  to  set  back  into  the  hive.  I  lost  quite  heavily 
from  several  colonies^  and  one  year  I  lost  some  bees 
from  nearly  every  colony  in  one  apiary  on  this  ac- 
count 

This  is  another  instance  where  the  system 
needs  modifying  if  the  bees  are  kept  in  out- 
yards  where  thev  can  not  be  watched  from 
time  to  time.  Closing  the  entrance  in  win- 
ter may  do  at  a  home  yard,  but  it  will  not  do 
for  colonies  at  outyaros. 

Remus,  Mich. 


REMOVING  HONEY  FROM  HIVES. 


Extracting  at  the  End  of  the  Season;  How 
to  Use  the  Bee-escapes  and  Still  Extract 
WhUe  the  Honey  Is  Warm;  Getting 
Ahead  of  Robbers. 


BY  F.  OREINER. 


The  harvesting  of  honey  after  the  close  of 
the  honey  season  used  to  be  considered  as 
being  accompanied  b^  some  unpleasant  fea- 
tures, particularly  so  in  the  outyards,  where 
the  honey  had  to  be  loaded  on  the  wagon. 
We  used  to  wait  until  the  bees  had  ceased 
rtying  in  the  evening  before  loading;  but 
after  some  years  of  experience  we  have 
learned  to  do  the  work  with  celerity,  and 
little  annoyance  of  the  bees,  and  get  our 
load  home  in  time  to  do  the  extracting  be- 
fore the  honey  becomes  cold,  even  with  the 
fifteen-mile  drive  thrown  in.  The  secret  is 
bee-escapes. 

I  have  no  buildings  at  my  out-yards,  and  I 
bring  the  full  supers  home  from  the  extract- 
ing-yard  for  extracting.  This  may  not  be 
profitable;  and  if  1  continue  raising  extract- 
ed honey  I  shall  build  a  house  or  workshop 
there  soon,  and  do  the  extracting  as  I  take 
the  honey  from  the  bees.  I  would  need 
Fewer  sets  of  extracting  combs.  I  really  do 
not  fall  in  love  with  the  practice  of  leaving 
the  extracting  till  the  ena  of  the  season;  but 
at  present  I  am  doing  this;  and  when  the 


time  comes  to  take  the  honey  I  manage  as 
follows:  I  aim  to  get  an  early  start;  and  if  I 
can  be  on  the  spot  by  7  o'clock  A.  m.,  all  the 
better.  I  remove  the  filled  half-story  ex- 
tracting-supers  from  the  hives  as  quickly  as 
possible,  drive  and  shake  out  the  bees — not 
all,  of  course,  but  a  large  majority.    As  I  use 

aueen-excluaers  on  afl  my  extracting-hives 
lere  is  no  danger  of  getting  queens,  even 
if  a  few  bees  are  left  m  the  honey;  so  we 
need  not  be  so  very  particular.  We  stack 
up  the  removed  supers  on  escape-boards, 
and  cover  in  the  same  way;  and  this  is  the 
way  I  use  the  escapes  here— not  at  all  on  the 
hives.  The  escape  which  I  prefer  for  this 
use  on  a  stack  of  eight  or  ten  supers  is  Dib- 
bem*s  four-point  star  escape,  witii  a  slight 
alteration  of  my  own  to  make  it  safer.  Of 
course,  we  are  all  aware  that  no  cone  escape 
absolutely  prevents  bees  from  returning  to 
the  honey.  They  find  their  way  back 
through  the  cone  and  labyrinth  escapes  to 
some  extent,  and  I  want  to  prevent  this. 
Why  do  I  not  use  the  safer  Porter?  It  does 
not  let  in  light,  and  the  bees  do  not  work  out 
as  rapidly  as  they  do  with  the  other  style. 
To  make  sure  that  no  bees  find  tiieir  way 
back  into  the  honey  I  cover  each  escape  on 
top  of  the  stacks  with  a  wire  screen,  such  as 
I  use  to  place  on  hives  when  moving  bees 
instead  of  the  wooden  cover  or  honey- Doard. 
These  screen-boards  I  lift  off  from  time  to 
time,  as  I  am  passing,  which  allows  all  the 
bees  confined  between  them  and  the  escapes 
to  go  to  their  hives.  In  about  two  hours  or 
a  little  more  I  can  take  off  42  or  44  supers 
and  have  them  ready  for  loading.  This  num- 
ber makes  a  fair  load  for  one  horse.  The 
man  having  two  horses  would,  of  course, 
want  double  the  number  of  supers  for  his 
load.  In  order  not  to  consume  any  more 
time  in  getting  that  many  off  and  ready,  and 
do  the  extracting  the  same  day,  he  should 
have  an  assistant  at  both  ends  of  the  route. 
The  full-depth  frame  for  extracting  is  all  out 
of  question  for  me  under  these  conditions. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  man  is  strong  enough 
to  handle  full-story  supers  when  filled.  I 
know  it  is  hard  work  to  handle  even  my 
half- story  supers,  shake  out  the  bees,  load 
them  on  to  the  wagon,  etc.  The  loading 
consumes  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
of  time.  My  nine-year-old  boy  Harold  was 
with  me  on  a  few  of  these  trips,  and  I  found 
he  could  be  of  considerable  help  in  keeping 
the  supers  all  the  time  covered  with  escapes 
while  I  was  doing  the  loading. 

I  have  racks  toTiold  supers,  ten  each;  they 
have  a  bee-tight  bottom;  and  when  the  su- 
pers are  placed  therein,  and  covered  with 
an  escape  upon  each  stack  of  five,  I  need  not 
feel  uneasy  as  to  the  robbers  getting  in  their 
work.  In  fact,  they  have  not  nad  much  of  a 
chance  from  the  time  we  commenced  till  the 
load  is  all  ready  on  the  wagon,  and  the  whole 
yard  has  remained  rather  quiet.  No  colo- 
nies have  become  greatly  excited. 

Before  I  go  after  the  team  I  cover  the  rig 
with  a  canvas;  and  if  the  ground  is  sloping 
away  from  the  bee-yard  I  may  run  the  wag- 
on a  few  rods  away  under  some  trees,  if 
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there  are  any,  but  it  is  not  very  necessary. 
Everv  thing  connected  with  the  namess  and 
the  nitching  up  should  be  arranged  with 
snaps  as  far  as  possible.  It  takes  us  but  a 
moment  to  hitch  on;  then  off  we  are.  When 
a  little  distant  from  the  yard  I  turn  back  the 
canvas  and  remove  the  escape-boards  for  a 
little  while,  so  that  the  bees,  left  in  the  hon- 
«y,  will  have  a  good  opportunity  to  leave, 
which  opportunity  they  will  improve.  Of 
course,  we  keep  on  moving  all  the  time;  and 
by  the  time  I  am  a  mile  away  all  bees  that 
will  leave  at  all  have  departed,  when  the 
canvas  is  again  spread  over  the  load  and 
fastened  down.  •  ^feither  dust*  nor  rain  can 
then  do  us  much  harm. 

With  a  heavy  load  we  make  the  homeward 
trip  in  from  three  to  four  hours,  and  we  usu- 
ally arrive  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
or  sooner.  We  lose  no  time  in  getting  to 
business;  and  with  a  helper  to  do  the  un- 
capping we  have  the  honey  in  the  tank  by 
night,  ready  again  for  a  trip  the  next  day. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  August  14. 


CONDITIONS   FOR   FALL    OR   SPRING 
FEEDING. 


Syrup  Made  of  Sugar  and  Water,  and  Hon- 
ey Fed  Faat  In  the  Fall. 


BY  F.  P.  CLACE. 


There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  fall  and  spring  feeding.  We 
never  handled  more  than  260  colonies  at  one 
time,  nor  produced  more  than  12  tons  of  hon- 
ey in  one  season,  so  I  have  not  been  what 
you  would  call  a  **  large  bee-keeper;"  but  as 
the  promts  realized  have  permitted  us  to  re- 
tire, and  devote  bur  time  to  gospel  work, 
my  experience  along  the  line  of  fall  ana 
spring  feeding  may  possibly  be  helpful  to 
others. 

The  best  fall  feed  that  I  have  ever  tried — 
feed  that  will  winter  the  bees  perfectly  ev- 
ery time  —  is  made  as  follows:  To  every  10- 
qt.  pail  of  water  brought  to  the  boiling-point 
stir  in  three  10-gt.  pailfuls  of  standard  gran- 
ulated sugar.  When  this  is  all  dissolved  re- 
move the  vessel  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  10 
qts.  of  extracted  honey  (the  poorest  you 
have  will  do) .  This  will  keep  the  feed  from 
granulating.  Give  this  to  the  bees,  at  blood- 
neat  in  the  evening  (to  avoid  robbing) ,  in  a 
good  feeder  or  a  bake-pan  covered  with 
cheese-cloth.  If  in  September  you  may  feed 
from  above.  If  you  nave  put  off  feeding 
till  cold  weather,  better  place  the  pan  under 
the  bees,  inside  of  a  half-depth  extracting- 
super.  on  top  of  hot  bricks.  By  morning  10 
or  15  lbs.  of  feed  will  be  safely  stored  in  the 
center  of  the  brood-nest  (just  where  it  is 
needed) ,  and  the  bees  will  wake  up  in  the 
spring,  after  their  long  winter  nap,  as  strong 
and  vigorous  as  they  were  in  the  fall. 

As  weak  swarms  could  be  obtained  for 
merely  taking  them  out  of  the  hives  when 
we  lived  in  Ontario,  I  used  to  get  them  ev- 
ery fall  to  help  any  stocks  that  were  queen- 


less  (second  and  third  swarms  always  have 
young  queens,  you  know).  Sometimes  a 
couple  of  these  swarms  would  be  run  into  a 
hive  filled  with  empty  extracting-combs,  and 
then  fed  up  for  winter.  This  is  the  cheapest 
way  of  getting  bees  if  you  have  the  hives 
and  combs  on  hand,  as  your  colonies  cost 
nothing  but  the  feed. 

Iremember  once  feeding  up  two  swarms 
after  they  were  in  winter  quarters  (as  an  ex- 
periment) with  this  feed,  and  they  wintered 
perfectly.  In  fact,  the  "  wintering  problem' ' 
had  lost  its  terrors  for  me  when  fnad  10  lbs. 
of  this  feed  stored  in  each  brood-nest.  With 
this  feed  there  is  no  water  to  be  evaporated 
(using  up  the  vitality  of  the  bees) ,  and  the 
bees  will  not  consume  more  than  half  the 
weight  of  this  syrup  that  they  would  of  hon- 
ey while  in  winter  quarters. 

SPRING  FEEDING. 

As  to  spring  feeding,  while  bees  are  safe 
that  have  sealed  stores  in  their  hives,  if  they 
are  set  out  before  there  is  pollen  and  honey 
to  gather  (the  wisdom  of  this  will  depend 
upon  how  they  are  wintering),  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  get  to  robbing  one  another  if 
kept  in  paying  yards  (60  or  75  colonies) .  To 
prevent  tms  it  paid  us  well  to  feed  very  thin 
syrup  (just  sweet  enough  to  keep  them  at 
work]  on  sunny  days,  and  thus  to  keep  them 
breeding  up  nicely.  This,  of  course,  applies 
to  the  home  yard.  The  outyards  were  fed 
in  the  spring  by  giving  those  in  need  combs 
of  honey  reserved  for  that  purpose.  Keep 
the  doorways  well  contractea. 

Handsboro,  Miss. 


HOW  TO   REMEDY  SUPPING   BELTS ;   POWER  EXTRACT- 
ORS  PROFITABLE. 

A  remedy  for  a  slippinsr  belt  on  power  extractors 
was  mentioned  on  p.  473.  Aufir.  1.  I  had  a  litUe  experi- 
ence alonfiT  that  line  last  winter,  and  am  sure  there  is 
even  a  better  substance  than  rosin  on  a  slippinir  belt, 
provided  the  belt  is  not  too  loose. 

When  I  entered  the  factory  where  I  am  workinff  I 
was  placed  on  a  tin-slittinff  machine,  and  was  too  busy 
learnine  to  operate  the  machine  at  first  to  notice  the 
belts.  One  mominff  the  belt  commenced  to  slip  when 
I  ran  the  sheet  through,  and  I  noticed  the  belt  was 
tight  enough  to  operate  both  pulleys.  Then  I  noticed 
pieces,  almost  half  way  through  the  belt  torn  out  here 
and  there,  and  asked  the  man  who  ran  the  machine 
before  I  did  what  had  been  used.  He  informed  me 
that  rosin  was  what  had  been  used,  and  was  what  I 
should  use  to  prevent  the  belt  from  slipping.  I  ob- 
tained a  bottle  of  crude  castor  oil  and  applied  it  This 
made  the  belt  grip  firmly,  and  also  made  it  pliable,  al- 
though it  did  not  seem  to  stretch.  I  found  afterward 
that  the  best  mechanic  in  the  shop  always  used  castor 
oil  on  his  belts  about  every  two  weeks. 

I  believe  that  in  the  future,  every  enterprising  bee- 
keeper will  have  a  power  extractor  of  his  own,  just  as 
farmers  have  all  their  heavy  pumping  and  such  work 
done  by  windmill  or  engine.  I  have  turned  extractors 
for  the  past  nine  years  in  closer  and  buckwheat  fows. 
and  know  what  muscle  power  is.  I  have  also  turned  a 
six-frame  extractor,  and  extracted  over  5600  lbs.  in  a 
day— not  a  ten-hour  day  eithei^and  I  believe  it  would 
be  hard  to  convince  any  one  who  has  done  the  same 
that  power  extractors  are  any  thing  but  profitable  in- 
vestments, even  for  a  small  bee-keeper,  if  he  is  spe- 
cializing in  bees. 

Lynn  Valley,  Ont.,  Aug.  17.       W.  I.  HOLTERMANN. 

[Rosin  gives  only  temporary  relief.  If  used  contin- 
uously it  will  ruin  any  good  belt  A  mechanic  or 
wheelwright  who  makes  a  practice  of  using  rosin  on 
his  belts  generally  does  not  know  very  much  about  his 
business.  Castor  oil  or  neatsfoot  oil  will  lengthen  the 
life  of  the  belt  and  give  good  friction;  but  it  should  be 
applied  the  night  before  it  is  used.— ED.] 
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THE  CORNFIELD  AND  THE  HIGH  BOARD   FENCE    NEXT  TO    THE    BEE-YARD    TO    RAISE 
THE  FLIGHT  OF  BEES  OVER  THE  HORSES'  HEADS. 


DEES  AND  NEIGHfiORS. 


How  to  Prevent  them  from  Stinging  Ani- 
mals on  the  Farm. 


BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


Shortly  after  we  located  our  north  vard  at 
our  basswood  gfrove,  our  bees  woula  every 
now  and  then  sting  horses  in  the  adjoining 
fields.  On  one  occasion  we  had  a  hurry-up 
odl  to  send  a  man  down,  as  our  bees  were 
interfering  with  a  mowing-machine  cutting 
red  clover  in  the  field  adjoining.  In  one  in- 
stance the  driver  was  stung;  and  in  another, 
man,  horses,  and  mowing-machine  cut  across 
the  field  at  a  gallop.  It  was  almost  a  wonder 
that  there  was  not  a  bad  mix-up. 

Trouble  seemed  to  occur  more  often  when 
the  bees  were  busy  at  work  in  the  fields, 
rather  than  when  there  was  a  dearth  of  hon- 
ey. When  the  mowing-machine  or  cultiva- 
tor would  come  very  close  to  the  yard,  fly- 
ing bees  in  great  numbers,  going  to  and 
from  their  hives,  would  encounter  the  horses. 
While  the  bees  were  probably  not  disposed 
to  be  ugly,  yet  the  sweaty  horses  with  switch- 
ing^ tails  woidd  sometimes  invite  an  onslaught 
from  one  or  more  bees. 

Our  neighbor  who  owns  the  field  next  to 
the  yard  is  a  very  good  friend  of  ours;  and, 
even  if  he  had  not  been,  we  were  under 
obligations  just  the  same  to  prevent  the  an- 
noyance. Two  or  three  years  ago  we  told 
him  that  when  he  had  any  cultivating  or 
mowing  in  the  field  next  to  the  yard,  to  let 
us  know,  and  we  would  send  down  our  man 
and  team.  But  he  demurred,  saying  that 
would  be  asking  too  much— that  he  would  try 
to  get  along  the  best  he  could  with  his  own 
team. 

As  the  yard  is  located  on  high  ground  with 
a  direct  north  exposure,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  we  might  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone 
— that  is,  erect  a  high  board  fence  to  cut  off 
fierce  north  winds  during  winter,  and  dur- 
ing summer  make  the  bees  fly  high  enough 


to  pass  over  any  stock  that  might  be  in  the 

field  opposite.    We  accordingly  built  a  struc-      caution 


ture  8  feet  high  and  about  200  feet  long.  As 
this  faces  the  incoming  and  outgoing  electric 
cars  from  Cleveland,  we  concluded  it  would 
be  a  splendid  place  on  which  to  advertise. 
We  accordinglv put  oiu*  sign-painter  at  work. 
The  result  will  be  seen  on  the  frontispiece 
of  the  cover  and  on  the  little  photo  herewith. 
This  big  high  board  fence,  as  a  windbreak 
during  wmter,  accomplishes  its  purpose,  and 
no  doubt  it  is  worth  all  it  cost.  As  a  big  sign 
it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public 
far  and  wide,  for  it  is  a  decided  novelty  to 
most  people  that  queen  bees  can  be  and  are 
reared  like  chickens.  Many  are  the  visitors 
who  call  to  see  "the  wonderful  establish- 
ment." 

But  as  a  means  for  preventing  an  attack 
on  horses  working  in  adjoining  fields  this 
big  fence  has  been  only  partially  successful. 
During  the  past  summer,  while  our  bees 
were  working  on  honey-dew  they  were  un- 
usually cross,  as  we  have  explained  in  these 
columns  on  page  420. 

This  year  our  neighbor  was  growing  corn 
in  the  field  next  the  fence.  We  learned  that 
the  bees  had  attacked  his  horses  on  one  oc- 
casion while  cultivating  it,  and  stung  his  son 
and  horses  so  badly  that  they  were  almost 
laid  up.  Hearing  this  we  thought  possibly 
there  might  have  been  a  little  robbmg;  but 
investigation  showed  that  there  had  been 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  trouble  was  that 
the  bees  were  interrupted  in  their  flight; 
and  the  horses,  remembering  their  previous 
experience,  began  shaking  meir  heads  and 
switching  their  tails,  with  a  result  that  can 
be  readily  imagined. 

We  telephoned  to  our  neighbor  that  the 
next  time  he  came  to  town  if  he  would  go  to 
the  harness-shop  and  get  two  large  horse- 
blankets  we  would  pay  the  bill,  fortunate- 
ly he  was  able  to  find  two  blankets  that  cov- 
ered the  flanks,  back,  and  a  portion  of  the 
head  and  neck.  These  were  of  a  light  yel- 
low, and  quite  porous,  but  not  sufficiently  so 
to  let  bees  through.  It  was  our  further  plan 
to  put  a  large  square  mosquito-netting  around 
the  head  or  each  horse  as  an  additional  pre- 
We  supplied  our  neighbor  with 
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A  SCHEME  FOR  PROTECTING  HORSES  WHILE 

BEE-YARD. 

bee-veiJs  and  gloves,  and  told  him  that,  the 
next  lime  he  was  ready  to  cultivate,  he 
should  let  us  know.  This  he  did.  On  arriv- 
al at  the  field  we  followed  the  driver  with 
camera  in  hand  up  and  down  the  rows.  Aft- 
er Iramping  back  and  forth  it  became  more 
and  more  evident  that  the  bees 
resented  being  interrupted  in 
their  flight  to  and  from  their 
hives,  and  the  horses  began 
shaking  their  heads  and  switch- 
ing their  tails.  The  field  was 
a  Targe  one,  and,  as  was  their 
habit,  the  bees  would  fly  low 
till  they  came  to  the  aforesaid 
fence,  when  they  would  rise 
and  pass  over  it.  So  it  devel- 
oped that  the  fence  gave  only 
gartial  protection.  It  is  proba- 
ly  also  true  that,  without  this 
fence,  the  bees  might  have 
been  more  furious  in  their  at- 
tack; for  the  nearer  they  get  to 
their  hives  when  heavily  laden, 
the  crosser  they  are  apt  to  be. 

Well,  how  about  these  big 
horse -blankets  and  bee -veil? 
The  former  served  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  flanks  and 
backs  of  the  horses,  and  the 
latter  the  driver.  The  hind  legs 
would  be,  of  course,  protected 
by  the  tail.  Indeed,  in  the  view 
shown  the  further  horse  will  be 
seen  in  the  act  of  switching  its 
tail. 

The  bees  were  flying  quite 
heavily  on  the  occasion  referred 
to    in    going  to  and  from  the 
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fields;  and 
we  found 
also  they 
were  very 
much  in- 
clined to 
sting.  But 
our  neigh- 
bor drove 
the  horses 
up  and 
down  the 
rows  just 
the  same; 
but  it  was 
easy  to  be 
seen  that, 
if  it  had 
not  been 
for  the 
blankets, 
doubtless 
there  may 
have  been 
more  trou- 
ble. What 
makes  a 
horse  fran- 
tic  is  to 
have  his 
sides  and 
back  stung 
with  no  opportunity  to  roll  or  brush  off  the 
bees.  If  they  fly  about  his  head  or  feet  he 
does  not  seem  to  care  so  much,  because  he 
can  switch  or  brush  them  off,  although  it 
would  seem  a  wise  precaution  to  put  mo5;- 
quito-netting  over  his  head.    But  our  neigl.- 


CULTIVATINO  A  FIELD    NEXT  TO  A 


ROBBER-CAGE  WHEN  IN  USE. 
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A  CONVENIENT  CAGE  FOR  HOLDING  BABY  NUCLEI  DURING  ROBBER  TIME. 

_.^-r  portion  is  hinged  to  the  I 

the  hive  or  his  appliances  on  the  shelvinfir. 


The  upper  portion  is  hinged  to  the  lower  framework,  so  that  the  operator  can  gel  out  without  disturbinir 


bor  thought  this  was  hardly  necessary  in 
his  case,  n)r  with  the  blankets  in  question 
he  got  along  very  well. 

WIRE-CLOTH  CAGES  DURING  ROBBING   TIME. 

In  order  to  see  how  the  fence  looks  inside 
we  will  step  within  the  inclosure.  It  looks 
really  higher  on  this  side  than  the  other. 
The  trees,  together  with  this  fence,  shut  out 
to  a  great  extent  light  and  air.  It  is  almost 
too  shady. 

We  find  Mr.  Mell  Pritchard,  the  man  who 
has  charge  of  this  apiary,  handling  a  baby 
nucleus  in  a  wire-cloth  cage  that  he  has  de- 
signed. By  reference  to  tlie  larger  engrav- 
ing of  the  same  thing  the  reader  will  see  now 
he  opens  it  so  that  an  assistant  can  bring 
him  any  tools  or  frames.  It  will  be  noted 
that  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the  lower  frame- 
work mounted  on  four  legs.  To  the  hori- 
zontal side-bars  are  nailed  curtains  of  com- 
mon muslin,  to  fit  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground  or  grass.  This  is  to  prevent  any  rob- 
bers from  passing  up  under  and  into  the 
cage.  In  one  corner  and  on  one  side  are  se- 
cured two  boards,  one  of  which  serves  the 


purpose  of  a  seat  and  the  other  a  shelf  to 
nola  material  and  tools. 

There  is  no  top  to  this  cage,  because  our 
men  at  both  vards  find  that  robber  bees  will 
rarely  pass  downward  through  the  top  of  a 
wire  cloth  inclosure  of  this  kmd.  and,  what 
is  more,  any  bees  within  can  easily  escape. 

When  Mr.  Pritchard  desires  to  work  on 
another  baby  nucleus  he  picks  up  the  whole 
thing  and  walks  off  to  another.  When  he 
wishes  to  get  out  of  the  cage,  and  still  is  not 
through  with  his  work,  allhe  has  to  do  is  to 
tip  the  upper  half  over  and  step  out. 

We  have  stated  that  a  good  manv  visitors 
call  at  this  apiary  as  they  likewise  ao  at  the 
home  yard.  In  the  following  issues  we  hope 
to  show  our  own  readers,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral public,  what  we  do  there  and  how  we 
do  it;  how  a  man  and  a  boy  have  turned  out 
as  many  as  600  queens  in  a  month.  All  this 
and  more  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  ar- 
ticle. Later  on  we  will  give  snap  shots  of 
every-day  work  at  our  other  yards,  where 
our  men  will  show  some  tricks  of  the  trade 
that  may  be  of  value  to  the  public  generally. 
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PERMANE^ir  STAND  WITH  SIDES  REMOVED,  SHOWING    FOSTTION  OF    HFVES,  SUMMER   AND 

WINTER. 


FIRELESS-COOKER  WINTERING-BOXES. 


Packing-cases  for  Winter  which  Can 
Stored  Away  In  the  Flat  during 
Warm  Weather. 


be 


BY  DANA  F.   DOW. 


The  veteran  l>ee-keeper  who  reads  this 
title  may  indulge  in  a  hearty  lauph,  and  won- 
der what  these  **fool  amateurs  **  will  think 
of  next.  Nevertheless,  this  article  may  in- 
terest those  who  keep  a  small  number  of 
colonies  and  are  forced  to  winter  them  out 
of  doors  in  a  cold  climate. 

Here  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  (six  miles 
from  Mr.  Alley's  former  home),  where  the 
temperature  in  winter  is  very  variable,  and 
may  drop  to  15  degrees  below  zero,  the  ques- 
tion of  adequate  winter  protection  is  an  im- 
portant one.  Looking  about  for  «some  con- 
venient method,  I  found  none  that  quite 
suited  me.  Chaff  hives,  tenement  hives, 
and  outside  cases  are  all  good,  but  are  either 
cunabersome  or  reouire  the  hives  to  be  mov- 
ed in  the  fall  and  back  a^in  in  the  spring, 
or  make  necessary  manipulations  difficult. 

In  trying  to  solve  the  problem  I  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  a  permanent  double  hive  stand 
which  could  be  used  all  the  year  round,  be- 
ing easily  converted  into  a  box  for  winter 
protection,  the  hives  standing  always  in  the 
same  position.  Applying  the  principle  of 
the  "fireless  cooker,'^  that  is,  retaining  the 
natural  heat  by  means  of  thick  packing  ma- 
terial, the  bees  are  made  so  comfortable  that 
they  can  easily  reach  the  sealed  stores  out- 
side the  cluster  without  being  chilled. 

Hay  (not  too  coarse  in  quality)  is  an  ex- 


cellent material  with  which  to  pack  a  bee 
bnx,  and,  unlike  loose  ground  cork  or  saw 
dust,  is  not  a  nuisance,  but  can  be  readily 
packed  or  unpacked  in  a  few  minutes. 

Having  Danzenbaker  hives  I  made  the 
box-bodies  deep  enough  to  take  in  a  second 
story  with  a  regular  cover,  and  then  have  a 
few  inches  to  spare.  There  is  a  space  of  one 
foot  between  the  hives  (in  the  future  I  shall 
m^ke  it  less) ,  four  inches  at  the  back  and 
sides,  and  six  inches  in  front.  A  bridge  con- 
nects the  hive  entrance  with  the  opening  in 
the  box,  the  Danzenbaker  alighting-lxMU^ 
being  left  on  and  triangular  blocks  used  to 
contract  the  entrance  in  the  coldest  weather. 

By  means  of  hinges  the  sides  of  the  box- 
body  are  attached  to  the  back,  and  the  front 
is  fastened  to  them  in  turn  bv  two  hooks 
and  screw-eyes  at  each  end,  thus  making  a 
box  which  can  be  folded  up  and  stored  away 
flat  in  the  summer  without  taking  up  unnec- 
essary space. 

In  order  to  shed  water  perfectly  the  box- 
bod  v  telescopes  down  over  the  stand  an  inch, 
while  the  cover  comes  down  over  the  box 
about  three  inches.  Some  objection  may  be 
made  to  a  flat  cover;  but  a  strip  of  rooniiff- 
paper  makes  it  water-tight,  while  a  slifirCt 
pitch  given  to  the  stand  causes  any  water  to 
run  of!  quickly.  This  cover  is  most  economi- 
cal of  space,  and  can  be  raised  and  pushed 
either  way  in  order  to  get  at  a  colony,  or  re- 
moved entirely  when  necessary. 

I  will  now  show  you  how  this  kind  of  stand 
operates  in  this  locality.  During  September 
we  have  a  heavy  flow  of  goldenrod  honey, 
the  bees  working  freely  in  second  stories, 
and  making  a  fine  lot  of  sealed  combs  for 
winter  stores.    This  goldenrod  honey,  by  the 
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DOW'S  WINTER  CASE  WITH  THE 


from  the 
Ohio  varie- 
ty; for,  al- 
though of  a 
nice  amber 
color,  it  is 
not  eatable, 
having  a 
strong  stuffy 
odor,  and  a 
taste  which 
never  evap- 
orates.  A 
shop  in 
which  this 
honey  is 
stored  will 
smell  much 
like  a  horse- 
bam.  How- 
even  Tit  is 
good  for  win- 
ter stores, 
and  might  be 
of  value  in 
cooking.  In  the  middle  of  this  honey-flow, 
when  the  nights  begin  to  get  cool  I  put  the 
boxes  on  the  stands  without  any  packing, 
thus  protecting  the  hives  at  n»ght  when  the 
bees  are  **  bouing  down  "  the  nectar  with  a 
roar.  All  necessary  manipulations  can  be 
carried  on  as  usual. 

When  the  flow  is  over,  the  second  stories 
are  removed,  leaving  plenty  of  stores  in  the 
lower  hive.  Being  jprotected,  the  bees  will 
breed  some  during  (jctober  and  November, 
and  go  into  winter  quarters  with  plenty  of 
young  bees. 

A  warm  day  in  November  is  a  good  time  in 
this  locality  to  give  the  final  stores  for  win- 
ter. Last  year,  Nov.  11  was  such  a  day,  the 
bees  flying  freely.  I  opened  all  the  hives 
and  exchanged  light  frames  for  heavy  ones 
of  sealed  stores,  men  on  each  hive  I  placed 
a  super-cover  having  an  auger-hole  bored  in 
the  center. 

Over  the  hole  was  placed  a  Page  top  feed- 
er, which,  being  covered  with  wire  netting, 
allows  warm  syrup  to  be  poured  in  without 
the  bees  being  able  to  get  out.  A  strip  of 
cloth  is  then  placed  over  the  feeder,  and  the 
second  storv  rilled  with  hay,  also  the  outside 
box.  The  feeder  is  now  tne  warmest  place 
in  the  hive,  and  the  bees  seem  to  like  to 
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** roost"  there,  although  it  may  be  empty. 
Should  feeding  be  required  in  the  winter  or 
spring,  it  takes  but  a  moment  to  remove  the 
hay  and  cloth,  pour  in  the  feed,  and  replace 
the  packing.  If  the  bees  are  not  visible,  just 
rap  on  the  feeder  and  say  **good  morning," 
and  they  will  come  scrambling  up  to  see  who 
is  "knockin*  at  de  do*." 

If  you  believe  in  a  sealed  cover  for  winter, 
just  close  the  auger-hole  with  a  cork,  and 
you  have  it;  or  if  you  prefer  the  absorbent- 
packing  system,  then  leave  the  hole  open, 
and  the  moist  air  will  filter  slowly  up  through 
the  hay,  and  condense  under  the  cover. 

One  day  last  winter,  with  the  thermome- 
ter at  18  degrees,  I  flashed  sunlight  through 
the  entrances  by  means  of  a  mirror^  and  the 
examination  showed  perfectly  dry  mteriors, 
with  bees  clustering  under  the  frames  in 
slowly  moving  masses. 

With  the  packing  removed  the  empty  out- 
side boxes  will  be  left  to  protect  the  bees 
working  in  second  stories  (a  la  Doolittle)  un- 
til settled  warm  weather,  when  they  will  be 
removed  and  stored  away  for  the  summer 
and  shade-boards  put  on  the  hives. 

This  kind  of  stand,  for  this  locality  at 
least,  gives  perfect  protection,  easy  manipu- 
lation, and  a  minimum  amount  of  labor  in 
lifting  and  moving  the  hives. 

Ipswich,  Mass.,  March  25. 


BEE-KEEPING    IN     THE     TRANSVAAL. 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Moving  Bees  Short  Distances;  the  "Spirit 
of  the  Hive;"  Three  Workers  Seal- 
ed In  a  Queen-cell. 

BY  D.  S.  VAN  WARMELO. 


CLOSE  VIEW  OF  THE  STORM-DOOR  ENTRANCE 
OF  THE  WINTER  CASE. 


Being  a  regular  subscriber  to  Gleanings, 
and  much  interested  in  bee-keeping,  I  wish 
to  introduce  myself  and  part  of  my  apiary  to 
its  readers  by  a  photo. 
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D.  S.  VAN  WARMELO'S  APIARY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


About  18  months  ago  I  imported  Italian 
queens  from  England;  and  am  now  experi- 
menting with  their  genuine  offspring  in  Pre- 
toria— me  first  person  who  has  succeeded  in 
rearing  them  pure  in  the  Transvaal.  One 
or  two  of  my  observations  with  bees  may  be 
interesting,  the  first  of  which,  probably,  none 
but  myself  has  ever  witnessed. 

During  the  Anglo-Boer  war,  while  I  was 
fighting  the  enemy  my  brave  bees  in  Pretoria 
stung  an  English  officer's  horse  to  death  that 
had  cost  him  ;^40,  or  nearly  $200.  My  mother 
was  immediately  orderea  by  the  provost 
marshal  to  remove  the  bees,  which  she  did, 
but  to  a  place  that  did  not  suit  me  on  my  re- 
turn after  the  war;  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
move  them  to  a  place  about  150  yards  dis- 
tant. There  were  only  six  colonies.  The 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  put  them  close  beside 
each  other.  During  a  honey-flow,  when  I 
knew  the  well  laden  bees  of  a  strange  hive 
would  be  accepted  with  open  wings,  I  remov- 
ed one  outer  hive  to  the  new  place  after  sun- 
set; waited  two  or  three  days,  and  again  re- 
moved an  outer  hive,  continuing  to  do  so  un- 
til there  was  only  one  hive  left— a  tremen- 
dously strong  colony,  flowing  over  with  the 
foraging  bees  of  the  other  five  hives  that  had 
returned  to  the  old  spot.  As  the  removal 
had  been  gradual,  the  foraging  bees  had  be- 
come used  to  shift,  and  concentrated  toward 
the  center.  This  last  hive  I  removed  after  a 
few  days,  after  sunset,  and  put  an  empty 
one  in  its  place.  Next  evening  there  was  a 
great  queenless  cluster  in  this  empty  hive, 
which  1  took  and  shook  out  before  the  hive 
I  had  removed  last.  The  bees  were  accept- 
ed without  demur,  most  of  them  having  ac- 
quired the  same  scent. 

This  proceeding  I  continued  for  a  few 
nights  successively,  when,  lo!  the  bees  sav- 


ed me  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  dwindling 
cluster  to  its  new  place. 

One  night  after  sunset,  while  I  stood  watch- 
ing to  see  if  any  bees  were  still  flying  out 
from  the  hives,  prior  to  my  fetching  the  clus- 
ter in  the  empty  hive,  I  heard  a  swarm  of 
bees  over  my  head,  which  I  saw  entering  the 
last  hive,  the  one  in  front  of  which,  every 
evening,  I  shook  out  the  cluster.  1  immedi- 
ately hurried  to  the  hive  that  had  contained 
the  cluster,  which,  according  to  my  expecta- 
tions, I  actually  found  empty.  The  bees  had 
agreed  between  themselves  to  put  an  end  to 
this  shook-swarming  of  the  master  by  swarm- 
ing out  of  their  own  accord  to  the  abode 
where  1  had  been  trying  to  make  them  stay. 

Though  it  is  evident  uiat  there  had  been 
communication  between  the  cluster  and  the 
mother-hive,  it  would  be  too  far-fetched  to 
suggest  the  other  alternative — namely,  that 
the  bees  of  the  queen-right  colony  had  sent 
out  scouts  to  bring  the  cluster  home. 

This  is  an  instance  of  Maeterlinck's  ''spirit 
of  the  hive  "  that  makes  us  wonder  what 
reasoning  powers  bees  have. 

ANOTHER    CASE    OF    THE    ADAPTABILFTY    OF 
BEES  TO  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

This  case  was  brought  to  my  notice  in  the 
way  of  stimulating  a  colony  containing  fer- 
tile workers  in  the  following  manner: 

An  Italian  queen  that  I  had  reared  careful- 
ly in  a  nucleus  hive  I  could  not  find  on  the 
combs  about  a  day  after  it  had  hatched.  On 
reopening  the  hive  on  the  following  day  I 
found  to  my  surprise  the  cell  trom  which  me 
queen  had  hatched  sealed  over  again.  I 
opened  it,  having  an  inkling  of  what  had 
happened.  My  conclusions  were  verified. 
It  contained  two  dead  worker  bees  and  one 
live  one.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  doubt 
that  these  three  bees  were  closed  up  by  the 
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despairiDg  others  in  order  to  force  them  to 
feed  on  royal  jeUy,  and  that  two  were  stung 
to  death  inside  the  cell. 

Again  do  we  wonder  what  **  spirit  of  the 
hive  *'  moved  the  bees  to  act  unanimously  in 
this  particular  way. 

Queenless  bees  seem  sometimes  not  to 
await  patiently  the  proper  hatching  of  the 
queen.  I  have  on  several  occasions,  upon 
opening  a  nucleus  hive  just  shortly  after  the 
queen  had  hatched,  found  the  cell  torn  open 
at  the  side  near  the  top  instead  of  the  lid  be- 
ing lifted  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  was 
no  other  queen-cell  present  in  the  hive,  and 
the  newly  hatched  queen  was  there  all  right. 

The  only  explanation  I  can  give  is  that  the 
bees,  having  received  a  grafted  cell,  did  not 
know  when  to  cut  down  the  top  of  it  for  the 
easy  liftine  of  the  lid  by  the  queen,  and,  con- 
sequently,^urried  to  her  assistance  from  the 
flanks  as  soon  as  they  heard  her  calling  in- 
side. 

Harmony,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Afri- 
ca, March,  1909. 

[In  a  queen-rearing  yard  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  a  worker-bee,  either  dead  or 
alive,  imprisoned  in  a  cell  from  which  the 
young  queen  has  recently  emerged.  Very 
often  there  is  a  sort  of  cap  left  hanging  to 
the  cell,  like  the  cover  to  a  coffee-poC  and  a 
bee  in  a  tour  of  investiration  crawls  under 
this  cap  into  the  cell.  The  cap  drops  down, 
when  it  is  subsequentlv  sealea  down  by  oth- 
er bees.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  de- 
sign or  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
b^  or  of  the  colony.  It  is  simply  an  acci- 
dent when  one  or  more  workers  happen  to 
get  inside  of  a  cell  and  are  imprisoneo. 

Occasionally  in  a  queen-rearing  yard  also 
we  find  where  a  cell  nas  been  opened  at  the 
side,  as  you  describe,  releasing  the  young 
queen  just  ready  to  hatch.    Apparency  the 

gurpose  of  the  bees  is  to  tear  down  the  cell; 
ut  discovering  a  nice  young  lady,  ready  to 
make  her  bow  to  society,  change  their  pur- 
— se,  and  allow  her  to  live  among  them. — 


FREEZING  DOES  NOT  KILL  BEES. 


Will  Bees,  Like  Anta,  Stand  any  Amount 
of  Cold? 


BY  H.  D.  TENNENT. 


Will  some  one  tell  us  whether  a  frozen  bee 
is  or  is  not  a  dead  bee?  At  the  present  rate 
some  fellow  will  be  throwing  his  bees  away 
in  the  fall,  and  expecting  them  to  come  back 
ready  for  business  in  the  spring.  The  books 
speak  of  bees  freezing  off  the  cluster  in  win- 
ter; but  they  also  tell  us  that  most  cases  of 
winter-lolling  are  the  results  of  starvation 
and  not  of  cold.  One  says  that  a  tempera- 
ture of  40°  Fahrenheit  will  so  benumb  a  bee 
as  to  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  flight,  and 
that  it  wiU  soon  perish  unless  restored  to  a 
warmer  atmosphere.  But  the  same  book  al- 
so says  that  tiiey  stand  the  winter  in  very 
cold  ^places,  such  as  Russia,  with  very  poor 


protection,  and  may  even  be  frozen  into  a 
solid  lump  of  ice  without  being  killed,  and 
that  the  degree  of  cold  which  they  can  stand 
has  not  been  ascertained. 

The  poor  hives  in  which  bees  will  some- 
limes  winter  would  certainly  lead  one  to 
think  that  they  could  stand  almost  any  thing. 
I  have  brought  bees  to  life  which  had  lam 
out  in  cold  damp  weather,  but  not  actually 
frozen,  for  as  much  as  five  days;  but  dry 
weather  would  surely  shorten  the  time. 

For  experiment  I  once  put  half  a  dozen 
bees  on  a  piece  of  comb  under  a  tumbler  on 
a  metal-roofed  hive,  on  a  cold  evening.  In 
the  morning  thin  ice  had  frozen  in  both  top 
and  bottom  of  a  tin  cup  of  water  left  beside 
them.  The  bees  had  fallen  off  the  comb,  but 
the  moisture  on  the  sides  of  the  tumbler  had 
not  yet  frozen,  showing  that  they  must  have 
given  off  a  great  amount  of  heat  before  giv- 
ing up.  when  warmed  up  they  were  as 
lively  as  ever.  The  experiment  was  repeat- 
ed the  next  night,  whicn  was  slightly  colder, 
but  not  a  bee  revived.  The  tumDlerwas 
propped  up  a  little  both  times  to  give  them 
air.  I  also  put  a  dozen  bees  in  a  4-oz.  wide- 
mouth  bottle,  chilled  them  on  ice  until  mo- 
tionless, and  then  corked  them  up  and  kept 
in  ice  water  for  one  week,  at  tiie  end  of  which 
time  they  were  decidedly  dead,  perhaps  from 
lack  of  air  this  time,  as  water  in  tissues,  as 
of  insects  and  plants,  must  get  some  colder 
than  ice  water  to  freeze. 

Any  one  who  has  split  wood  in  winter  has 

grobably  noticed  how  ants  will  revive  after 
eing  frozen  almost  any  amount;  but  that 
bees  can  stand  as  much  is  hard  to  believe. 
Perhaps  they  are  like  some  plants  which  will 
be  killed  by  a  slight  freeze  if  warmed  up  too 
quickly,  but  will  come  out  all  right  if  allow- 
ed to  thaw  out  slowly  in  a  damp  place. 

There  would  seem  to  be  room  for  some 
careful  experimenting  here  unless  some  one 
knows  more  than  he  nas  told  us  so  far. 

By  the  way,  has  the  microbe  of  spring 
dwindling  been  discovered  yet,  or  do  the 
doctors  snll  disagree  about  the  exact  cause 
of  it? 

McConnelsville,  0.,  May  21. 

[Bees  can  not  stand  freezing  like  ants,  fish, 
and  some  reptiles;  but  they  can  remain  in  a 
chilled  conaition  for  a  week  or  ten  days — 
how  much  longer  we  do  not  know,  but  prob- 
ably not  much  longer.  We  once  tried  the 
experiment  of  subjecting  bees  to  a  zero  tem- 
perature, and  found  that  two  or  three  minutes 
was  enough  to  kill  them  stone  dead.  Whether 
they  would  have  died  if  they  had  been  brought 
to  that  condition  more  gradually  we  can  not 
say.  But  they  may  be  subjected  to  33  or  34° 
for  about  a  week  provided  they  are  not  thaw- 
ed out  too  quickly. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  a  piece  of  concrete  work  just  made  and 
frozen  solid  may  not  be  injured  at  all  if  it  is 
thawed  out  very  slowly;  but  if  it  is  warmed 
up  too  quickly  the  whole  work  will  probably 
be  spoiled.  The  same  rule  seems  to  apply 
to  fish,  frogs,  and  some  insects  that  can  stand 
freezing. 
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Bees  may  fly  out  when  the  weather 
warms  up  in  midwinter^  and  on  a  sudden 
drop  in  temperature  chill  and  lie  on  the 
ground  for  days,  and  when  a  warming  sun 
comes  out  they  will  revive  and  go  bacK  into 
their  hives.  See  page  95,  Feb.  15,  for  this 
year. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  H.  R.  Board- 
man,  as  reported  in  our  issue  tor  May  15,  p. 
303,  of  current  volume,  are  interesting  m 
this  connection.  We  hope  our  practical  and 
scientific  men  will  work  out  this  problem, 
because  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  winterine.  That  the  bee  is  a  semi- 
hibemator,  capable  of  remaining  in  a  chilled 
condition  for  some  days  without  food,  and 
revive  when  warmed,  is  now  clearly  proved; 
but  it  is  not  a  true  hibemator.  On  this  whole 
question  there  is  a  new  and  comparatively 
unexplored  field,  and  it  is  time  we  were 
knowing  something  more  about  it.— Ed.] 


SHIPPING   BEES    IN    CARLOAD 
WITHOUT  LOSS. 


LOTS 


The  Importance  of  Wedging  all  the  Hives 
Tightly  to  Prevent  them  from  Shak- 
ing around  Inside  of  the  Car. 


BY  H.  F.  HART. 


On  page  260,  May  1,  the  editor  asks  for  the 
expenences  from  those  who  have  shipped 
bees  in  carload  lots.  I  have  shipped  two 
cars  in  the  last  two  years  without  the  loss  of 
a  colony,  and  with  hardly  a  bee  flying.  I  do 
not  use  Dox  cars,  however,  for  I  believe  cat- 
tle-cars are  more  suitable. 

The  first  car  was  shipped  in  December, 
1907,  when  the  temperature  was  about  40  de- 
grees. In  this  car  I  had  wire  cloth  only  over 
the  entrances.  The  other  car  was  shipped 
in  February,  1909,  when  the  temperature 
ranged  from  50  to  65;  and  in  this  car  we  had 
the  tops  of  the  hives  also  covered  with  wire 
cloth.  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  spray 
water  over  the  wire  cloth. 

The  principal  thing  to  be  careful  about  is 
to  brace  every  thing  firmlv  to  prevent  the 
hives  from  shaking  around,  ana  this  can  be 
easily  done  in  cattle-cars.  The  hives  are 
placed  with  the  combs  parallel  to  the  rails  in 
a  row  across  the  car.  In  front  of  the  row  a 
IX  3-inch  strip  of  furring  is  nailed  to  the 
slatted  sides  of  the  car  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  edge  touches  the  fronts  of  the  hives. 
This  will  leave  a  3-inch  space  between  every 
two  rows  of  hives.  Two  more  pieces  of  the 
lX3-in.  strips  are  then  tacked  on  the  tops  of 
the  hives,  making  a  support  for  the  next  tier 
above,  which  tier  is  also  oraced  in  front  of  ev- 
ery row  as  was  the  lower  one  By  this  plan 
two  or  even  three  tiers  may  be  put  in  if  nec- 
essary to  get  all  the  hives  in  the  car.  When 
the  first  two  or  three  tiers  of  one  row  each  are 
placed  and  properly  braced,  the  next  tiers  al- 
so of  one  row  each  are  put  in  front  and  brac- 
ed in  the  same  way  until  the  car  is  filled  from 
both  ends  toward  the  center,  leaving  a  space 
opposite  the  doors.  If  supplies  are  sent  they 


may  be  loaded  in  this  space,  and  properly 
wedged  so  that  nothing  can  get  loose.  If  no 
supplies  are  includecC  cross- pieces  should 
extend  from  the  two  lots  of  hives  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  in- 
dividual movement  of  the  hives.  In  this  way 
two  or  three  hundred  eolonies  can  be  pack- 
ed in  a  car  and  shipped  without  loss. 

My  first  car,  owinSg  to  a  wreck,  stood  on  a 
side  track  for  three  days,  and  was  six  days 
on  the  road  all  together.  In  spite  of  this,  there 
were  almost  no  dead  bees  to  be  found. 

The  second  car  contained  poor  hives,  with 
the  bottom-boards  so  rotten  that,  when  the 
colonies  were  transferred  later  into  new 
hives,  many  of  the  old  bottom-boards  fell  to 

Eieces.    However,  there  were  not  a  dozen 
ees  flying  when  the  car  reached  its  desti- 
nation, and  there  were  practically  no  dead 
bees  in  the  hives  resulting  from  the  confine- 
ment. No  attendant  accompanied  either  car. 
AllenviUe,  Ala. 

[When  bees  are  shipped  during  the  vrinter 
months,  it  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  to 
spray  water  over  the  tops  of  the  frames. 
When  shipped  in  hot  or  even  warm  weather, 
especially  if  in  a  box  car,  the  wire-doth 
screens  should  be  sprayed  often.— Ed.] 


LACK  or  VENTILATION  CAUSES  THE 
WATERY  CAPPINGS. 


Some  Good  Proof  In  Support  of  the  Con- 

tention^of  Bfr.  Whitney,  as  Given 

on  Page  862,  June  15. 

BY  J.  P.  CALDWELL. 


This  question  of  greasy  or  watery  sections 
is  one  in  which  all  should  by  greatly  interest- 
ed; for  if  we  have  been  condemning  our  best 
queens  without  a  cause  we  should  at  once 
call  a  halt.  That  Mr.  Whitney  is  right  in  this 
matter  is  very  clear  to  me.  The  cause  of 
these  watery  cappings  has  been  puzzling  me 
for  years.  I  have  never  believed  that  the 
progeny  of  some  queens  capped  comb  honey 
as  though  it  had  received  a  coat  of  varnish, 
while  ouier  bees  of  the  same  breed  did  not 
That  it  is  a  lack  of  proper  ventilation  has 
been  my  belief.  I  have  found  such  honey 
only  in  very  populous  colonies.  I  have  no- 
ticed a  great  many  times  in  cavities  in  rocks 
when  small  zigzag  openings  entered  the 
abode  of  the  wild  bees,  the  comb  honey  taken 
from  these  cavities  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
treated  to  more  than  one  coat  of  varnish. 
But  honey  taken  from  a  large  crack  in  the 
rock  shows  no  sign  of  the  watery  cappings, 
the  new  combs  being  capped  beautifully. 

I  have  raised  section  honey  by  the  ton,  and 
have  been  an  observer  of  these  watery  cap- 

Sings  for  thirty  years,  and  I  have  concluded 
lat,  with  proper  ventilation,  there  will  be 
few  if  any  of  tnese  greasy  sections  found. 

I  once  had  a  very  prolific  Cyprian  queen 
which  kept  a  ten-frame  Simplicity  hive  filled 
to  overflowing  with  bees.  At  that  time  I  used 
seven  wide  frames  holding  eight  one-pound 
sections  each,  and  with  tms  large  hive  I  was 
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distressed  to  find  my  sections  so  greasy-look- 
ing that  I  extracted  the  honey  from  them,  al- 
though I  had  orders  for  more  comb  honey 
than  I  could  supply.  I  filled  these  wide 
frames  with  a  fresh  supply  of  sections,  plac- 
ed them  in  the  hive^  and  at  the  same  time 
raised  the  hive  two  mches  from  the  bottom- 
board  with  four  two-inch  blocks.  In  due 
time  I  had  as  nicely  capped  honey  as  I  could 
wish  for. 
Blanco,  Texas,  June  28. 


WINTERING  BEES  IN  A  WARM  ROOM. 


A  Single-frame  Nucleus  Wintered  in  a 
Warm  Room  in  an  Observation  Hive 
with  an  Indoor  Flying-cage  Instead  of 
an  Exit  out  of  Doors;  an  Interesting  Ex- 
periment.   

On  June  14, 1908,  ten  days  after  swarming, 
a  single  comb  well  fillecf  with  brood,  and 
contaming  two  queen-cells,  was  taken  from 
a  full-sized  colony  and  placed  in  an  observa- 
tion hive.  The  queen  hatched  June  19,  and 
began  laving  June  30.  The  young  bees  com- 
menced hatching  Julv  20.  The  old  bees  had 
then  become  reduced  to  a  mere  handful;  but 
ever  since  the  hatching  of  the  new  brood 
the  colony  was  full  and  strong.  Feeding 
with  sugar  syrup  was  resorted  to  on  Aug.  22 
and  continued  until  Sept  1.  The  bees  had 
then  filled  three-fourths  of  the  frame  with 
the  syrui>,  and  capped  it  over,  and  this  form- 
ed the  winter  store. 

On  the  evening  of  Oct.  29  the  hive  was 
brought  into  the  house  and  placed  on  a  table 
with  its  entrance  opening  into  a  box  or  cage 
which  served  as  a  flying-space.  This  cage 
was  two  feet  each  way,  and  consisted  of  a 
framework  of  Jk^-inch  pine  strips  covered 
with  wire  netting.  A  hinged  door  divided 
one  of  the  sides  vertically  m  halves,  and  pro- 
vided an  opening  large  enough  to  admit  pot- 
ted plants  of  go(Ki  size.  The  entrance  to  the 
hive  was  in  the  center  of  one  side,  facing  a 
window. 

For  the  first  four  days  there  was  some 
beating  of  wings  against  the  wires  in  the  at- 
tempt to  get  out,  a  few  bees  wearing  them- 
selves out  in  the  struggle;  but  after  that  the 
lesson  seemed  to  have  oeen  learned;  and  ev- 
ery day  throughout  the  winter  bees  came 
out  into  the  cage,  oftentimes  flying  about 
without  alighting,  and  returning  to  the  hive. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  ranged  from 
50  to  70. 

On  Jan.  26,  1909,  the  queen  began  laying, 
and  continued  until  a  space  five  inches  m 
diameter  on  each  side  oi  the  frame  was  oc- 
cupied with  brood.  Rye  flour  was  placed  in 
the  cage  Feb.  8.  The  bees  did  not  readily 
take  this,  although  they  had  eagerly  stripped 
the  pollen  from  Qie  flowers,  such  as  mignon- 
ette and  cineraria,  which  had  been  placed 
in  the  cage;  but  when  the  rye  flour  was  sprin- 
kled upon  the  blossoms  the  bees  workea  up- 
on it  very  willingly.  At  this  time,  the  win- 
ter stores  were  getting  very  low  and  the 
queen  stopped  laying. 


On  March  27,  feeding  was  resorted  to,  hon- 
ey being  used  this  time  instead  of  sugar  syr- 
up. This  feeding  bees  continued  until  me 
outside  supply  was  available.  The  queen 
began  laying  again  soon  after  the  feeding 
commenced.  Fresh  water  was  kept  in  the 
cage  near  the  hive  entrance  all  winter. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  features  which 
the  endosed  flying-cage  made  possible  was 
the  opportunity  of  accurately  noting  the 
number  of  bees  that  died  from  day  to  day. 
During  November  the  mortality  was  93;  in 
December  it  was  60;  in  January,  154;  in  Feb- 
mary,  201;  in  March,  361;  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent writing,  April  9,  the  death  rate  averaged 
about  the  same  as  in  February,  while  me 
hatching  of  the  new  brood  appeared  to  have 
been  kept  the  total  number  in  the  colony 
nearly  uniform. 

The  School  of  Horticulture. 

Hartford,  Ct. 

[This  is,  indeed,  a  very  interesting  experi- 
ment, and  we  hope  others  of  our  subscribers 
will  try  it  this  winter. 

If  we  can  once  get  bees  to  fly  in  a  small 
wire-cloth  enclosure  without  bumping  their 
heads  against  the  wire  we  have  before  us 
possibihties  of  mating  in  confinement.  Who 
will  work  it  out?— Ed.] 


CARPENTRY  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 


Making  Frames. 


BY  F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 


In  the  end  of  1906  Mr.  Hutchinson  told  in 
his  excellent  Review  how  he  secured  good 
frames  all  cut  and  readv  to  put  togther  at 
less  than  one  cent  each,  this  low  price  being 
possible  by  getting  the  planing-mill  people 
to  make  the  parts  out  of  waste  at  their  lei- 
sure. I  thought  I  went  him  one  better  when 
I  ordered  the  material  in  strips  and  cut  them 
out  myself,  but  I  find  my  frames  cost  nearlv 
two  cents  each.  I  was  charged  nearly  half 
a  cent  a  foot  for  }ix}i  lumber;  and  since 
each  frame  contains  41  inches,  not  to  speak 
of  the  necessary  waste,  one  can  readily  see 
what  the  material  costs  for  one  frame.  As  I 
have  already  told,  regular  factory  frames  for 
this  size  of  nive  cost  me  here  under  three 
cents. 

Here  are  the  specifications  for  frames  suit- 
able for  the  divisible  hive  I  have  been  de- 
scribing: 

Top-bar,  18V  in.,  1  piece. 

Bottom-bar,  17>^  in.,  1  piece. 

End- bar,  b^  in.,  2  pieces. 

These  are  made  from  }ixH  stock. 

First,  the  lumber  must  be  cut  into  proper 
lengths;  and  since  I  had  to  make  200  frames, 


a  jig  was  a  necessity  to  save  time,  and,  above 
all,lo  ensure  accuracy.  This  particular  jig 
took  the  form  of  a  rather  long  miter-box.  To 


make,  get  two  pieces  of  J^  lumber  about  3 
feet  long,  and  one  a  foot  shorter.  I  really 
used  fence-rails.  The  long  pieces  should  be 
about  four  inches  wide,  the  third  about  two 
inches.  The  wide  pieces  are  to  form  the 
sides  of  the  miter-box;  the  narrow  piece,  the 
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bottom.  The  idea  is  to  have  a  channel  just 
wide  enough  for  the  strip  to  slip  in;  and  then 
when  a  piece  is  sawed  off  it  will  drop  out  of 
the  way  and  make  room  for  a  new  portion 
of  the  strip. 

So  the  sides  are  nailed  to  the  center  part 
of  the  box,  the  bottom  being  about  3  inches 
short  at  one  end,  and  less  than  a  foot  at  the 
other.  From  this  end  measure  back  a  dis- 
tance of  17  H  inches;  and  from  the  same  start- 
ing-point, 18>4  inches.  If  any  thing,  the 
measurements  should  be  a  trifle  short  rather 
than  the  least  bit  too  long.  The  lines  will  be 
a  little  over  one  injih  SipSrt;  and  since  we  are 
going  to  make  saw-cuts  down  to  the  bottom- 
Doara  at  these  points,  there  will  be  ^reat 
risk  of  having  one  or  both  of  these  pieces 
knocked  out;  so,  before  sawing  you  had  bet- 
ter buttress  them  up  with  stnps  of  wood  at 
least  half  an  inch  thick.  This  done,  run  per- 
pendicular lines  across  the  face  of  the  sides, 
and  also  across  the  edges,  then  carefully  saw 
down  to  the  bottom-board.  Then  nail  tem- 
porarily a  bit  of  wood  across  the  ends  of  the 
boards  so  as  to  form  a  stop  for  the  strip. 
Now  test  your  distance,  say  with  a  top-bar— 
that  is,  make  one.  When  cut,  the  piece  will 
drop  down.  Measure  it;  and  if  all  right, 
fasten  the  end  piece  with  screws,  as  the 
bringing  forward  of  the  strip  has  a  tendency 
to  knock  off  the  stop-block.  If  the  bar  is 
found  to  be  too  short,  one  can  pack  paper 
between  the  stop-block  and  the  end  of  the 
box. 

Once  the  top-bars  are  all  cut,  proceed  along 
similar  lines  with  the  bottom-bars.  The  end 
pieces  should  be  cut  at  the  other  end  of  the 
miter-box. 

To  put  the  pieces  together  accurately  and 
speemly  you  will  neea  a  form — that  is,  a  jig, 
in  whicn  the  parts  can  be  held  Unvly  while 
they  are  being  nailed.  Luckily  this  is  easy 
to  make.  The  framework  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  Ji  lumber  5>^x22,  one  of  which 
stands  perpendicular  to  the  center  line  of  the 
other.  On  one  face  of  the  upright  piece  is 
nailed  the  smaller  pieces  that  clamp  the  frame 
in  position. 

Having  got  the  two  principal  parts,  take 
the  one  intended  for  the  upright  and  draw 
on  it  the  lines  that  will  represent  the  outside 
edges  of  the  end-bars.  These,  of  course, 
win  be  IIH  inches  apart.  Next  get  two 
pieces  of  %-in.  lumber — that  is,  the  thickness 
must  be  the  same  as  the  width  of  the  frame- 
bars,  and  not  less  than  bU  inches  long.  Ex- 
actly 5  inches  from  one  end  in  each  make  a 
half-check  VV  in.  wide.   The  top-bar  will  rest 

in  these  while 
being  nailed 
in  position. 
Nail  these 
pieces  in 
place  as 
shown  in  Fig. 

Still  using 
^-in.  lumber, 
make  two  pieces  about  2X3>2,  which  are  to 
be  used  as  inner  guides  for  the  end-bars. 
Place  the  end-bars  in  position  to  get  the  dis- 


tance; bring  the  guides  up  snug,  but  not  too 
tifi^t,  and  nail. 

Then  make  two  thumb-pieces,  not  thinner 
than  ^,  and  fasten  with  screws.  Lastly,  nail 
the  upright  to  the  base. 

In  making  a  frame,  first  nail  on  the  bot- 
tom-bar, then  the  top.  Begin  by  putting  the 
end-bars  in  the  jig,  then  turn  the  thumb- 
pieces  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  nail  on 
the  bottom-bar,  using  1)4  thin  cement-coated 
nails,  two  at  each  end.  Now  turn  the  frame 
over,  resting  the  bottom-bar  on  the  base- 
board of  the 
jig,  and  the 
upper  ends 
01  the  end- 
bars  will 
come  flush 
with  the 
check  that 
___  ^  was  made  in 

"^-  2-  the  upright. 

Drop  the  top-bar  into  place,  where  it  will  be 
held  in  correct  position  by  the  lugs  of  the  up- 
rights. Nail,  and  your  frame  is  finished, 
except  the  spacing-staples.  Fig.  2. 

For  putting  together  Root's  5H-in.  frames 
I  use  a  jig  that  is  even  simpler,  and  exceed- 
ingly convenient.  So  pleased  were  the  boys 
over  it  that  it  has  been  named  by  them  Todd's 
"  Reversible,"  because  all  the  pieces  can  be 
put  together  in  any  position,  and  one  can 
drive  all  the  nails  by  reversing  the  frame. 

Make  a  board  ^x5HXi7>^.  The  length 
must  be  exact,  and  the  ends  perfectly  square. 
Brace  each  end  by  a  piece  JiXbHx2y  taking 

care  that  the 
edges  be  per- 
fectly flush. 
Then  make 
four  pieces 
J^X2X3,  and 
nail  two  at 
each  end,  as 
shown  in  Fig. 
3.  When 
properly  fit- 
ted they  will  grip  a  frame  tightly. 

To  use,  set  on  edge  in  front  of  you.  Lay 
a  top-bar  in  position  on  the  bench  upside 
down;  then  the  end-bar;  last  of  all,  the  bot- 
tom-bar. Nail  the  latter,  reverse  the  jig, 
keeping  the  same  side  toward  you,  and  nail 
the  top^ar.  Remove  the  finished  frame  and 
proceed  with  the  next,  using  the  jig  as  it  is, 
for,  of  course,  it  is  always  ready. 

To  ensure  tiie  frames  always  being  made 
one  way  I  have  marked  on  the  face  of  the 
board  a  description  of  the  end-bar  that  comes 
in  contact  with  that  spot. 

The  same  jig  ought,  I  fancy,  to  be  as  prac- 
ticable for  larger-sized  frames.    Anyhow,  I 
find  it  a  great  comfort  for  the  ones  I  use. 
Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. 

[Only  those  who  have  used  jigs  or  forms 
for  work  where  a  number  of  parte  are  made 
exactly  alike  can  realize  their  advantage. 
Usually  an  unskilled  workman  can  do  better 
and  faster  work  with  a  form  than  a  skilled 
workman  can  without  one.— Ed.] 
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HEADS  OF  GRAIN 

From  Different  Fields 


A   CASK  WHERE  BEES   FLEW  SIX  OR  SEVEN  MILES   IN 
SEARCH  OF  NECTAR. 

I  have  noted  with  interest  the  controversy  that  has 
been  Roinsr  on  as  to  the  distance  bees  habitually  fly  for 
nectar.  About  twenty-five  years  airo  I  had  a  brother 
Uvinff  in  the  town  m  Milton.  IlL  He  is  a  physician, 
and  an  intelligent  bee-keeper  of  much  experience. 
Milton  lies  exactly  four  miles  west  of  the  west  bank  of 
the  Illinois  River.  At  this  point  the  bottom  lands  are 
ail  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  are  fully  three 
miles  wide.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  these  lands  are 
thickly  covered  with  Spanish  needle,  asters  of  various 
kinds,  soldenrod  —  in  fact  with  all  the  usual  autumn 
flowers  that  bees  like  so  well. 

My  brother  once  noticed  that  his  bees  were  very 
busy;  and  after  a  moment's  observation  he  discovered 
that  they  were  comlni;  from  the  east;  and  on  leavinsr 
the  hives  they  went  to  the  east.  There  is  a  lanre  pub- 
lic hiffhway  leading  from  Milton  directly  east  to  Mon- 
tezuma, on  the  river  bank.  My  brother,  being  a  phy- 
sician in  the  daily  practice  of  his  profession,  was  trav- 
eling tliat  road  almost  every  day.  He  soon  discovered 
that,  hifffa  up  over  his  head,  there  was  a  perfect  stream 
of  bees  ffoing  to  and  comiiiff  from  the  bottom  lands 
east  of  the  river.  This  led  to  further  investicration. 
which  proved  that  those  bees  were  working  the  whole 
territory  of  bottom  lands  ransinir  from  six  to  seven 
miles,  from  home.  Italian  bees  were  not  very  com- 
mon in  those  days;  and  the  people  living  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  discovering  the  yellow  bees,  were 
very  curious  to  know  where  they  came  from,  when 
it  became  known  that  there  were  none  except  in  Mil- 
ton, four  to  seven  miles  away,  of  course  they  were 
much  astonished. 

About  the  truth  of  the  above  statement  there  can  be 
no  question.  My  brother  now  lives  in  California,  but 
was  visiting  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  he  gave  me  all 
the  particulars.  This  settles  the  matter  with  me.  be- 
cause I  know  the  source  from  which  the  information 
comes  is  absolutely  reliable. 

White  Hall.  IlL,  May  8.  A.  W.  FOREMAN. 

[Years  ago  we  had  a  well-authenticated  report  where 
bees  flew  seven  miles  across  a  body  of  water  for 
stores.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  facts  given  by 
Or.  Foreman  are  Just  as  authentic 

We  still  cling  to  the  opinion  that  where  bees  have 
an  unobstructed  vision,  as  across  a  valley  or  over  a 
body  of  water,  they  will  fly  much  further  than  when 
that  vision  is  obstructed  by  intervening  woods,  build- 
ings, or  shrubbery  on  level  country.— fi).] 


'    BBE-FUOHT  ON  PLAINS  AND  HILL  COUNTRY. 

Having  noticed  considerable  controversy  in  the  bee- 
journals  of  late,  regarding  the  distance  a  bee  goes 
in  search  of  nectar,  I  should  like  to  offer  some  evi- 
dence on  that  point 

Last  spring  I  purchased  two  colonies  of  yellow  Ital- 
ians, these  being  the  only  bees  within  seven  miles  of 
here.  I  had  a  good  chance  for  observation  along 
these  lines.  In  May  I  saw  these  bees  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  hives.  We  are  located  in  a 
valley,  and  the  bees  went  either  up  or  down  in  search 
of  pasturage.  At  this  date  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  go  as  far  as  four  miles,  because  there  is 
no  pasturage  within  that  distance;  yet  they  are  stor- 
ing honey  from  some  source  that  I  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  locate.  We  have  several  kinds  of  sage  here, 
but  I  have  not  seen  a  bee  on  any  of  it  this  season.  The 
variety  of  sage  that  is  most  plentiful  in  this  vicinity 
does  not  blossom  at  all.  but  has  a  kind  of  bud  on  it 
that  does  not  open  up.  We  have  some  alfalfa,  but  not 
enotigh  to  make  sufflcient  pasturage  for  bees. 

Mohler,  Wash.,  July  30.  C.  L.  SNIDER. 

[Where  bees  are  located  down  in  a  valley,  up  on  a 
hiiU  or  near  a  body  of  water,  they  will  fly  much  fur- 
ther in  quest  of  stores  than  where  they  are  situated  on 
a  plain.  The  evidence  thus  far  submitted  goes  to 
show  that  quite  conclusively  now.  It  is  also  shown 
that,  in  level  or  slightly  rolling  country,  they  seldom 
go  beyond  a  mile  and  a  half.— Ed.] 


SEALED  COVERS  VS.  THOSE  THAT  PERMIT  THE  ESCAPE 
OF  MOISTURE. 
I  shall  have  to  vote  with  Mr.  Coggshall,  p.  174.  March 
15.  in  reirard  to  covers.    We  began  here  with  the  reg- 


ular flat  or  Higginsville  cover,  and  later  bfgan  using 
what  we  call  a  Gill  cover.  In  the  winter  of  1902  we  lost 
fully  half  of  our  bees  with  the  flat  cover,  which  was 
sealed  down;  and  but  for  discovering  the  conditions 
early  in  January,  and  raising  these  covers  so  as  to 
place  an  eight-penny  nail  under  the  edges,  and  raising 
the  hives  from  the  bottoms  about  the  same  space.  1 
feel  sure  we  would  have  lost.nearly  all,  as  there  was  a 
thaw  about  that  time;  and  so  much  water  had  con- 
densed, that  when  the  hive  was  raised,  a  stream  as 
large  as  a  goose-quill  would  run  out.  The  Gill  cover 
has  a  space  of  about  K  inch  at  each  end  where  it  pro- 
jects beyond  the  end  of  the  hives,  and  a  two-inch 
space  above  the  frames,  the  frames  being  covered  with 
two  thicknesses  of  burlap,  allowing  constant  ventila- 
tion over  the  burlap-covered  frames.  The  hives  were 
dry  under  the  Gill  covers,  and  the  bees  in  good  condi- 
tion. This  Gill  cover  is  about  the  same  as  the  Colora- 
do cover  in  principle,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  latter 
allows  as  much  space  at  the  ends. 

Since  that  winter  we  have  changed  to  this  form  of 
cover,  and  have  no  trouble  from  moisture. 

I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  more  packing  is 
needed.  Early  in  spring,  about  the  time  brood-rear- 
ing begins,  we  usually  put  on  paper  or  other  extra  cov- 
ering over  the  frames,  under  the  cover.  We  have 
tried  the  plan  of  putting  tarred  paper  over  the  entire 
hive,  putting  it  on  both  in  early  fall  and  near  spring, 
but  have  been  unable  to  see  any  benefit  from  it  It  is 
possible  that,  since  we  began  using  it.  our  seasons 
have  been  so  favorable  to  early  brood-rearing,  it  has 
not  been  a  fair  test  of  what  It  might  do  in  a  cold  back- 
ward spring.  The  proportion  lost  in  wintering  has 
not  been  different  when  it  was  used  from  where  it  was 
not. 

Berthoud,  Col.,  March  26.  W.  HiCKOX. 


DRONES  REARED  ABOVE  PERFORATED  ZINC. 

Referring  to  my  question  in  your  issue  for  Aug.  1,  p. 
477,  your  answer  did  not  quite  cover  the  situation. 
The  question  was:  Last  spring  I  had  a  colony  of  gold- 
en Adel  bees  which  had  run  short  of  stores  during  the 
winter,  and  I  had  some  brood-combs,  left  from  last 
year,  so  I  placed  the  combs  containing  honey  in  a 
hive-body  and  put  them  on  the  yellow  colony  with  a 
queen  and  drone  excluder  between  the  two.  In  two 
or  three  weeks  I  exs mined  them  again,  and  found 
some  drone  brood  in  the  upper  story.  Some  had 
hatched,  and  were  as  black  as  could  be.  Where  did 
the  black  drones  come  from  when  the  drones  below 
were  as  yellow  as  they  could  be  ?  The  excluder  was 
queen  and  drone  excluding,  any  way. 

Pierceton,  Ind.,  Aug.  16.  JACOB  Garbbr. 

[We  beg  to  acknowledge  your  special  reference  to 
the  use  of  perforated  zinc  between  the  upper  and  low- 
er story,  which  fact  we  overlooked,  perhaps,  in  our 
previous  reply.  We  could  account  for  the  drones 
above  this  metal  by  the  presence  of  laying  workers. 
Sometimes  these  bees  will  begin  laying  eggs  in  ai\  up- 
per story  that  is  separated  from  the  lower  one  where  a 
queen  is  present  Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
very  rare.  There  is  no  other  way  by  which  the  drones 
could  get  above  the  metal.  The  very  fact  that  you 
found  some  drone  brood  strengthens  this  theory.  If 
you  examine  again,  you  might  find  a  plurality  of  eggs 
in  some  of  the  cells,  for  this  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  laying  workers. 

Laying  workers  are  more  inclined  to  get  in  their 
work  in  colonies  of  Cyprian.  Holy  Land,  and  Syrian 
bees.  The  so-called  Adel  bees,  we  think,  are  a  sport 
from  one  of  these  Eastern  races.  If  that  is  a  fact,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  laying  workers  should  be  found  in 
the  upper  story.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  such 
workers  can  pass  through  perforated  zinc  the  same  as 
any  workers.  While  the  Adels  are  yellow  bees,  yet 
drones  from  laying  workers  of  the  same  stock  might 
be  black.— Ed.] 

TO  PREVENT  COMBS  FROM  BREAKING  IN  AN  EXTRACTOR. 

I  have  made  an  improvement  on  the  baskets  of  my 
honey-extractor.  I  have  arranged  an  auxiliary  sup- 
port for  the  comb  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  heavy  wire 
netting  supported  in  the  basket  in  such  a  way  that  the 
frame  completely  surrounds  it  and  fits  over  it  The 
comb  can  rest  squarely  against  this  wire  netting  so  it 
is  not  strained  by  the  centrifugal  force.  Hoffman 
frames,  on  account  of  their  projections,  often  break 
the  combs. 

My  machine  is  old-style,  and  geared  pretty  high  —  4 
to  1.  I  made  the  comb  support  smaller  than  the  frame 
so  that  ihe  frame  could  project  over  it  around  the 
sides,  as  mentioned  above. 

Bedford  Station.  N.  Y.  G.  A.  Mathews. 
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BEES   KILLED   BY  TELEPHONE  WIRES. 

Speaking  about  bees  beinsr  killed  by  telephone  wires 
I  would  say  there  are  about  24  of  them  ninninff  by  our 
yard.  Yesterday,  July  19.  beinsr  a  cold  day,  and  the 
wind  beins  from  the  north,  and  about  45  de&rrees  in 
temperature,  the  bees  working  on  basswood,  it  killed 
them  by  the  thousands.  It  seems  as  if  there  ouffht  to 
be  a  law  to  reach  these  companies,  but  so  far  I  find 
none.  This  is  not  the  first  time.  I  have  noticed  it  for 
four  or  6ve  years.  It  cuts  lots  of  them  in  two  when 
they  strike  wires  just  right  and  are  loaded. 

Black  River,  N.  Y.  G.  B.  HOWE. 

[It  will  be  remembered  that,  something  over  a  year 
ago,  we  told  how  the  bees  were  found  dead  and  dy- 
ing in  front  of  our  factory  buildings  on  the  sidewalks 
and  on  the  pavement,  and  how  we  were  unable  to  ac- 
count for  this  mortality  until  Mr.  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  of 
Jackson.  Mich.,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  telephone  wires  that  were  strung  across 
just  in  front  of  our  bee-yard.  Investigation  revealed 
that  this  was  the  source  of  the  trouble.  The  bees 
would  strike  the  wire,  drop  down,  and  finally,  in  their 
death-struggles,  would  push  the  abdomen  from  the 
waist  or  thorax.  One  of  our  correspondents  doubted 
whether  the  telephone  wires  were  the  cause,  and  sug- 
gested poisoning  from  some  honey-plant  The  first 
report  that  we  have  had  confirming  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Aspinwall  is  the  one  above.— ED.] 


MAY  HONEY  BE  SOLD  WITHOUT  LABELS  ON  THE  JARS? 

Can  I  sell  honey  in  glass  without  a  label  on  it.  either 
from  a  wagon  on  the  street  or  in  a  grocery?  My  bees 
gathered  a  good  deal  of  honey-dew  before  clover,  so 
it  is  mixed.  It  is  of  good  flavor,  and  not  so  dark  as 
buckwheat  and  very  much  better.  What  shall  I  have 
to  label  it  to  sell  it  near  home  and  in  small  towns? 

Petersburg.  Pa.,  July  28.  S.  E.  JOHNS. 

[One  is  not  required  to  label  his  honey:  but  when  he 
does  do  so,  the  labels  must  state  the  exact  character  of 
the  contents  of  the  package.  The  national  law  applies 
only  to  interstate  and  territorial  business.  Anyone 
has  a  right  in  his  own  State  to  sell  honey,  or  any  other 
commodity,  irrespective  of  the  requirements  of  the  na- 
tional law;  but  if  such  honey  or  other  commodity  is  not 
properly  labeled.  If  sold  out  of  the  State  the  producer 
or  seller,  or  both,  will  be  liable.  But  in  many  States 
there  are  pure-food  laws  based  on  the  national  law. 
and  most  States  have  some  sort  of  pure-food  law.  so  It 
is  wise  for  the  average  person,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  national  law;  for 
in  so  doing  he  will  probably  come  within  the  restric- 
tions of  his  State  law. 

Answering  your  questions  more  specifically.  If  you 
put  a  label  on  your  honey  at  all.  It  will  have  to  specify 
the  contents  of  the  package  as  honey-dew  honey.  To 
the  average  producer  this  would  carry  no  unpleasant 
suggestion  unless  at  some  time  such  producer  had 
tasted  some  bad  honey-dew.— ED.] 


CAN   ROSIN  IN  TIN   CANS  TAINT  HONEY? 

As  I  have  purchased  some  new  honey-cans,  one  ex- 
tractor, one  uncapplng-can  and  honey-tanks,  I  gave 
them  a  good  cleansing  before  using;  and  after  using, 
the  honey  tasted  strongly  of  rosin  —  the  kind  of  rosin 
they  seem  to  use  for  soldering.  Do  you  think  that 
honey.  If  left  standing  in  the  cans  for  a  long  time, 
would  taste  of  rosin? 

Inland.  Neb..  Aug.  13.  R.  Hanlon. 

[We  should  be  Inclined  to  believe  that  the  peculiar 
taste  which  you  attribute  to  rosin  is  rather  due  to  the 
presence  of  considerable  pollen  mixed  with  the  honey. 
Pollen,  where  there  is  much  of  it  in  the  honey,  will 
impart  both  a  flavor  and  a  color  to  It.  Some  otherwise 
good  extracted  is  impaired  materially  because  of  too 
much  pollen  being  mixed  with  it  Rosin  Is  not  solu- 
ble In  water  or  In  honey;  and  if  you  took  pains  to 
wash  out  your  new  cans  It  is  hardly  possible  that  your 
honey  could  have  been  tainted  by  any  flavor  of  rosin. 
-Ed.J  

LITTLE  DANGER  OF  GIVINO  BEES  TOO  MUCH  CARE. 

In  regard  to  what  Wesley  Foster  says,  page  442,  July 
15, 1  do  not  think  any  large  bee-keeper  will  go  to  the  ex- 
treme in  disturbing  the  brood-nest  Among  the  small 
bee-keepers,  most  do  too  little  instead  of  too  much; 
and  if  they  see  an  article  like  Mr.  Foster's  they  will 
say,  "  I  know  enough  to  leave  bees  alone  and  let  na- 
ture take  her  own  course  without  any  bee-journal  to 
help  me."  About  nature's  way,  she  will  grow  more 
weeds  than  com.    It  is  natural  for  chickens  to  lay  only 


in  the  spring.  We  find  the  conditions  under  which 
they  lay.  and  produce  those  conditions  at  other  times 
of  the  year  to  our  profit  Naturally  bees  do  the  best 
work  just  after  swarming;  and  will  any  bee-keeper 
dispute  the  fact  that  it  will  not  pay  to  have  your  colo- 
nies in  condition  so  that  ^ou  can  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect on  them  that  swarming  would  just  as  the  honey- 
flow  commences?  I  have  made  many  mistakes,  and 
lost  queens  as  Mr.  Foster  describes:  but  I  have  learned 
enough  to  pay  for  all  of  them.  He  that  makes  no 
mistakes  does  nothing."  Albert  L  Mills. 

Ignacio,  Cat,  July  81. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  ITALIANIZE  AN  APIARY  OF  FIFTY  COL- 
ONIES. 

I  have  been  considering  the  best  way  of  requeening 
my  apiary  of  fifty  hives  so  as  to  have  all  Italians.  The 
following  plan  appeals  to  me  very  strongly,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  one  more  ex- 
Derienced 

After  getting  a  number  of  cells  ripe,  take  the  first 
hive  in  the  row,  set  it  aside  off  its  bottom-board  and 
set  an  empty  body  there  instead.  Shake  the  bees  off 
two  or  three  of  the  frames  of  brood  back  into  the  old 
hive,  placing  the  beeless  brood  in  the  empty  hive-body 
on  the  old  stand,  and  between  two  of  the  brood- 
combs  place  a  ripe  cell  In  a  West  protector.  Over  the 
hive-body  on  the  old  stand  put  a  queen-excluding  or 
honey  board,  and  over  that  the  old  hive  and  bees. 
After  the  young  queen  has  hatched  and  mated,  shake 
the  bees  off  the  frames  in  the  upper  story,  making 
them  go  down  through  the  honey-board,  thus  trap- 
ping the  old  queen,  which  can  then  be  disposed  of. 
Will  the  nucleus  under  the  old  hive  be  protected  by 
the  bees  above?  and  do  you  think  the  bees  will  treat 
the  young  queen  fairly? 

Jerry  City.  O.,  Aug.  17.  S.  E.  JONES. 

[The  plan  Cyou  refer  toVould  probably  woric  only 
during  the  height  of  the  honey-flow.  The  bees  from 
the  lower  hive  would  probably  go  up  In  the  upper  sto- 
ry, and  either  destroy  the  queen-cell  or  kill  the  virgin 
after  she  hatched.  It  would  be  much  more  practica- 
ble for  you  to  form  nuclei  on  separate  stands  if  you 
desire  to  raise  virgins.  While  you  can  find  the  old 
queen  by  shaking  the  bees  In  such  a  way  that  they  all 
have  to  pass  through  a  zinc,  it  would  be  much  easier 
and  simpler  for  you  to  hunt  her  out  on  the  combs,  and 
destroy  her,  than  to  stir  up  the  whole  colony  needless- 
ly.-ED.]  

WHAT  DOES  A  QUEEN-BREEDER  DO  WITH  QUEENS  THAT 
ARE  INFERIOR  ? 

What  does  a  queen-breeder  do  with  queens  that  do 
not  come  up  to  requirements  when  tested?  Do  they 
sell  them  as  untested  ? 

Pemlack,  Pa.,  July  21.  W.  V.  Patton. 

[Any  queen  that  fails  to  come  up  to  the  standard,  of 
course  can  not  be  sent  out  as  regular  stock.  So  far  as 
we  know,  queen-breeders  pinch  the  heads  of  all  such 
stock.  It  does  not  pay,  as  a  general  thing,  to  advertise 
cheap  or  defective  queens.— ED.] 


TRAPPING  ROBBERS  AND  MAKING  A  COLONY  OF  THEM. 

We  were  greatly  annoyed  by  robbers  three  years  ago 
from  neighboring  hives,  p.  488,  Aug.  15.  We  used  the 
bee-escape  reversed  at  the  entrance  of  a  brood-cham- 
ber filled  with  two  combs  of  honey,  and  the  remainder 
drawn  combs.  By  the  evening  of  the  second  day  we 
had  about  all  the  robbers  In  ourvicinity  snugly  tucked 
away.  They  were  removed  in  the  evening  and  given 
a  queen.  After  several  weeks  they  were  returned, 
given  two  more  combs  of  honey,  and  fed.  They  built 
up  nicely,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  as  strong  as 
any  of  our  older  colonies. 

North  Detroit  Mich.,  Aug.  28.       C.  C.  SCHNEIDER. 


RUBBER-ROOFING  COVERS  FOR  HIVES.  WHICH  CAN  BE 
PACKED  AWAY  IN  THE  FLAT  DURING  WARM  WEATHER. 

I  am  usln^  for  spring  and  late  fall,  as  a  protection  to 
my  hives,  pieces  of  carpet  or  sacks  over  which  I  place 
a  cover  of  one-ply  rubber  roofing.  I  cut  the  length  to 
come  down  even  with  the  width  on  the  sides  of  my 
eight-frame  hive.  The  ends  are  carefully  folded  in, 
and  two  holes  punched  for  a  cord  to  hold  them  in 
place.  When  not  in  use,  the  cord  is  untied  and  left  in 
one  hole,  and  the  cover  laid  flat  so  they  can  be  packed 
away  for  another  season.  The  cost  is  about  ten  cents 
each. 

Duluth,  Minn..  March  1.  J.  Kimball. 
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ITALIAN  VIRGINS   PURELY    MATED    ALTHOUGH   HYBRID 

DRONES  PREDOlONATE;  WHY  SHOULD  THE  STRONG 

COLONIES  LOSE  SO  MANY  BEES  OVER  NIGHT? 

I  recently  purchased  three  vinrinB  and  succeeded  in 
settinflT  them  mated  and  introduced  into  stronff  colo- 
nies. All  three  were  purely  mated,  althouffh  there  were 
only  nine  Italian  colonies  producing  drones  out  of  110 
colonies  of  mixed  bees  within  two  miles  of  my  yard. 
I  have  the  only  Italian  bees,  with  the  exception  of  two 
colonies,  within  four  miles  of  the  yard. 

I  had  one  eiirht-frame  colony  with  six  combs  of  drone 
brood  from  layinsr  woricers.  I  do  not  know  how  loner 
tae  bees  had  been  queenless.  but  they  had  a  eood 
many  cells  containing  from  five  to  ten  esss  each.  I 
put  a  ripe  queen-cell  in  this  hive,  and,  later,  when  the 
queen  commenced  to  lay,  the  workers  kept  laying  too. 
I  moved  the  hive,  first  catchlnir  the  queen,  and  took 
the  queen  and  the  bees  that  adhered  to  the  cover,  and 

gut  them  on  a  little  patch  of  brood  taken  from  another 
ive.  and  put  all  in  a  new  hive  on  the  old  stand.  This 
was  in  the  eveninff.  The  next  day  I  moved  the  old  hive 
three  times,  andjrot  about  all  the  field  force  back  to 
the  old  stand.  Two  days  afterward  I  shook  the  old 
combs  in  front  of  the  old  stand,  but  first  srave  the  new 
queen  two  combs  of  worker  brood.  The  laying  work- 
ers then  stopped  layinsr.  I  first  tried  shakinsr  all  the 
bees  in  front  of  the  other  hive,  after  first  movinff  it  30 
yards  away,  but  the  layinif  workers  went  riffht  back  to 
the  old  stand.  Is  there  a  better  way  to  sret  rid  of  lay- 
insr workers  ?  If  I  take  a  comb  of  bees  from  a  layinar- 
worker  colony  and  put  it  in  another  hive,  the  bees  are 
nearly  aU  kUfed. 

Buckwheat  has  been  yieldinar  here  a  little  for  ten 
days.  My  very  stronsest  colonies  are  losing  about  a 
handful  of  bees  every  niffht  I  find  the  bees  on  the 
aliffhtinsr-board  early  in  the  mominar.  The  niffhts 
have  been  quite  cool,  but  I  hardly  think  the  bees  irot 
chilled.  Both  the  bees  and  brood  are  perfectly  healthy 
80  far  as  I  can  tell:  but  about  half  of  the  dead  bees  look 
as  if  they  had  fallen  off  the  cluster  and  died,  while  the 
other  half  are  a  little  curved,  with  their  tongues  ex- 
tended, with  no  sisms  of  beinir  stunir.  My  smaller 
colonies  are  not  losing  any  bees  at  niffht  The  number 
of  bees  lost  by  the  strong  colonies  is  srreater  than 
would  be  lost  in  a  whole  month  of  sold  weather  as  a 
rale.  The  colonies  that  are  so  strong  that  the  bees 
hansr  below  the  frames  to  the  bottom-board  are  the 
heavy  losers.  The  strongr  colonies  are  provided  with 
supers.  Two  of  my  colonies  that  were  without  layinsr 
queens  for  five  weeks,  but  that  have  younsr  bees  hatch- 
insr  now.  lose  scarcely  a  bee  at  nifrht,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  so  it  does  not  look  as  though  the  trouble  were 
simply  due  to  old  asre. 

THE  FLOUR  METHOD  OF  INTRODUCING. 

I  introduced  two  queens  by  the  flour  method  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Gray,  pasre  231,  April  15.  and  both  were 
accepted.  I  let  the  queens  loose  amonff  the  bees  in 
less  than  five  minutes  after  the  old  queen  had  been  re- 
moved. I  should  be  fflad  to  see  reports  from  others 
who  have  tried  this  flour  method  of  introducing,  in 
order  that  we  may  tell  whether  it  is  always  successful. 

Vincent.  Ohio.  W.  S.  Basim. 

[In  our  opinion  you  went  to  a  irreat  deal  of  unneces- 
sary work  to  {ret  rid  of  layinir  workers.  When  you 
mive  the  cell,  and  a  younsr  queen  hatched  and  besran 
to  lay  soon  after,  you  did  the  thin^  that  eliminated  the 
nuisance.  All  your  movinsr  of  the  hive  and  shakinsr 
of  the  combs  subsequently,  probably  had  no  further 
effect.  You  say  that  the  layinsr  workers  kept  on  iay- 
inff  after  the  queen  besran  to  Lay.  In  this  we  believe 
you  are  possibly  mistaken.  The  eess  of  the  layinsr 
workers  miffht  remain  in  the  hive  for  sometime,  be- 
cause the  colony  has  been  in  a  demoralized  state.  In 
the  mean  time  the  real  queen  beffan  laying,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  you  to  know  whether  the  lay- 
insr workers  kept  on  after  the  real  queen  began  her 
woriL 

In  gettinsr  rid  of  the  fertile  workers  it  is  a  srood 
thinsr  to  ffive  them  a  ripe  cell.  Just  as  you  did.  If  the 
virsrin.  when  she  hatches,  is  destroyed  or  fails  to  lay, 
the  next  step  is  to  move  the  hive  off  its  old  stand  to 
another  location.  Secure  some  srood  brood  in  all 
stasres  and  some  younsr  bees  from  some  srood  normal 
colony:  put  them  in  a  hive  and  place  the  same  on  the 
stand  from  which  the  fertile  workers  were  removed. 
Now  srive  them  a  ripe  cell.  In  24  hours  after,  the  fly- 
inir  bees  of  the  layinsr-worker  hive  will  have  ffone 
back  to  their  old  stand.  Scatter  what  brood  and  oees 
that  are  left  amonsr  other  strong  colonies— that  is.  pro- 
vided any  worker  brood  was  on  the  combs.  If  not. 
yon  misrht  as  well  melt  up  the  eombs  and  shake  the 
bees  into  some  colony  after  ffivins:  both  lots  a  srood 
smokinff  to  prevent  fightinsr. 


Reffardinff  the  bees  that  you  found  dying  off  in  front 
of  the  strong  colonies.  Mr.  Dooiittle  explains  this  by 
saying  that  these  are  the  superannuated  bees  that 
either  of  their  own  volition  go  to  the  outer  edges  of  the 
hive  or  outside  of  the  hive,  or  are  forced  to  do  so  by 
the  younger  bees  that  seem  to  have  practical  control. 
In  referring  the  matter  to  our  Mr.  Bain,  he  says  be  has 
seen  the  same  thing  at  our  home  yard,  ana  he  also 
says  that  old  bees  were  probably  dying  off  among 
your  weaker  colonies;  but  as  the  number  was  rela- 
tively smaller  you  did  not  observe  them. 

We  should  be  glad  to  get  reports  from  others  who- 
have  tried  the  flour  method  of  Introduction.— Ed.] 


SHOULD  EXCLUDERS  BE  USED?  WHERE  TO  LOCATE  THE 
EMPTY  SUPERS. 

Dooiittle  says,  p.  379,  June  15.  that  if  he  were  running 
a  yard  for  extracted  honey  he  would  simply  add  story 
after  story  of  empty  combs  to  control  swarming  and 
do  nothing  else,  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  1.  Would  he 
use  a  queen-excluder  or  allow  the  queen  to  go  where 
she  liked?  2.  When  the  first  story  is  occupied  by  the 
bees  would  he  put  a  second  story  on  top  of  it  or  under 
it?  R.  R.  Rabb. 

Poltiraore.  Que.,  Aug.  16. 

[Mr.  DooUtUe  replies:] 

1.  When  a  ten-frame  L.  hive  is  used,  it  is  a  rare  thing 
that  more  than  one  hive  is  needed  by  any  queen,  ana 
for  this  reason  it  is  better  to  use  an  excluder  over  the 
one  ten-frame  brood-chamber.  With  extremely  prolif- 
ic queens  it  might  be  well  to  use  two  such  hives  for 
the  brood-chamber,  and  the  excluder  over  the  two.  In 
no  case  would  I  allow  the  queen  to  scatter  brood 
through  all  the  combs  in  a  two.  three,  four  or  five 
story  nive,  as  brood  is  a  nuisance  in  any  comb  which 
is  to  be  put  in  ah  extractor. 

2.  I  prefer  to  put  all  supers  of  combs  at  the  top. 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 


THE  COW  PEA  A  GOOD  HONEY-PLANT  THOUGH  A  SHORT 
BLOOMER. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Barr,  p.  413,  July  1, 1  wiU  say 
that  there  is  no  finer  honey-plant  than  the  cow  pea 
while  it  lasts,  but  it  blooms  only  about  a  week.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  if  the  weather  is  fair,  the  bees  swarm 
over  the  fields  '*  from  early  mom  till  dewy  eve."  As 
a  feed  for  stock  it  is  second  to  none.  I  have  grown  no 
other  hay  for  many  years.  We  feed  it  either  in  the 
green  stage  or  cured,  and  all  kinds  of  stock  eat  it 
srreedily  either  way. 

There  are  several  varieties.  I  grow  what  is  called 
the  Whippoorwill.  as  it  is  easier  to  handle  when  made 
into  hay.  on  account  of  its  bunchy  growth  —  'oes  not 
make  much  vine.  Some  of  them,  like  the  large  black, 
make  long  runners,  and  are  difficult  to  mow  or  handle 
after  cutting. 

I  do  not  Know  how  this  plant  would  do  in  Kansas, 
but  would  advise  Mr.  Barr  to  experiment  on  a  small 
scale  at  first  It  is  too  late  to  plant  them  this  season, 
any  way.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  planted  in  June  in 
this  locality. 

Tupelo.  Miss..  July  12.  J.  D.  ROWAN. 


THE  COW  PEA  OFTEN  AN  ABUNDANT  HONEY- YIELDER. 

When  a  full  crop  is  made  here  the  cow  pea  is  one  of 
our  most  abundant  sources  of  honey  for  late  summer. 
The  crop  is  planted  here  from  May  1st  to  Ausrust  1st, 
and  furnishes  nectar  through  a  considerable  period  of 
otherwise  scarcity.  Unlike  all  other  plants,  the  stems 
and  not  the  blossom  secrete  the  nectar  as  the  young 
pods  are  forming.  These  the  bees  work  on  excessively. 
The  honey  is  of  srood  body,  thick,  deep,  approaching 
dark  yellow  in  color,  and  of  strong  taste  like  that  of 
poplar  or  tulip,  only  stronger,  with  a  somewhat  slight 
wild  green-bean-like  flavor.  C.  C.  Oettys. 

HoUis.  N.  C.  Aug.  17. 


HONEY  DUE  INSTEAD   OF  HONEY-DEW. 

I  see  in  Gleanings,  under  "  Honey-crop  Conditions," 
this: 
I  shall  b*T«  an  avennre  crop  of  honey-dew  this  season. 

(JKO.  S.  HUBLBUT. 

I  intended  to  say  on  my  postal,  p.  511,  Aug.  15.  that  I 
should  have  an  average  crop  of  honey  due,  more  on 
account  of  strong  colonies  than  the  season.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  honey-dew  to  speak  of  srathered 
in  this  locality. 

Batavia.  N.  V..  Aug.  20.  G.  S.  Hurlbut. 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root 


Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones; 
for  I  say  unto  you  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  al- 
ways behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
—Matt.  18:10. 

I  hope,  friends,  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  do 
start  out  so  many  of  my  Home  papers  with 
something  about  chickens,  especially  little 
ones.  Chickens  inside  of  the  egg  as  well  as 
outside  are  not  only  my  hobby  but  they  are 
my  joy  and  delight.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  ever  had  a  happier  time  in  my  life  than 
I  am  having  just  now;  but  it  all  clusters 
around  and  seems  to  hang  on  to  the  wonder- 
ful development  of  animiu  life  as  seen  in  the 
incubation  of  an  egg;  and  I  have  felt  these 
sudden  calls  so  often  at  different  periods  all 
through  my  life  that  I  have  begun  to  think 
it  is  the  voice  of  the  great  Father  directing 
and  guiding  me,  and  indicating,  as  it  would 
seem,  that  ne  wants  me  to  explore,  for  the 
time  being,  certain  features  of  his  wonder- 
ful handiwork.  I  am  interested  in  astron- 
omy, and  I  rejoice  and  feel  happy  to  learn 
that  the  intrepid  explorer  Cook  has  just 
planted  our  flag  on  the  tip  end  of  the  real 
north  pole.  If  Perry  gets  there  he  will  find 
that  the  great  feat  has  been  accomplished. 
When  I  heard  of  it,  I  said  if  there  was  an- 
other spot  on  this  whole  wide  earth  that  has 
not  as  yet  been  explored,  the  genius  of  the 
present  age  will  search  it  out  and  find  what 
it  has  to  offer.  It  was  a  wonderful  and  a 
thrilling  thought  when  he  said  he  was  finally 
at  a  point  where  there  was  no  north,  easty  nor 
west.  Whichever  way  he  turned  his  gaze  it 
was  all  south  and  only  south.  The  success- 
ful outcome  of  the  flying-machine  trials,  just 
now  also  thrill  my  very  soul.  But  I  turn 
again,  after  reading  accounts  of  it,  to  my  in- 
cubator, poultry  books  and  journals,  and  a 
great  heap  of  agricultural  papers  at  my  side. 
Just  now  a  little  more  about  the  chickens. 

I  delight  to  see  a  chick  break  its  shell  away 
and  push  out  into  this  wonderful  world.  He 
is  very  easily  frightened,  as  I  have  learned 
when  I  try  to  move  him  to  where  there  is  a 
little  more  air  than  he  finds  in  the  close  in- 
cubator. But  he  and  I  soon  get  to  be  excel- 
lent friends.  I  have  a  little  nursery  con- 
nected with  my  incubator  where  the  chick 
can  rest  against  a  copper  boiler  where  the 
water  inside  is  exactly  111°.  This  tempera- 
ture seems  to  suit  him,  especiallv  if  he  can 
have  plenty  of  air  to  breath  while  he  is  dry- 
ing off  his  plumage.  In  a  little  time  he 
learns  to  be  glad  to  see  me;  puts  out  his  head, 
and  tries  to  climb  out  over  his  little  fence. 
When  a  little  over  24  hours  old  I  can  teach 
him  to  climb  out  and  trust  himself  to  tiie 
tender  mercies  of  my  hand.  Ashe  steps  out 
and  indicates  by  his  actions  and  voice  that 
he  is  willing  to  trust  me.  and  believes  I  am 
his  friend,  he  utters  that  beautiful  little  chirp 
or  caution.  He  says,  in  his  baby-chicken 
language,  **  Now  please  be  very  gentle  and 
careful  with  me,  because  I  am  so  very  little 
and  so  new;  "  and  when  I  put  my  other  hand 


over  him  to  keep  him  warm,  and  screen  him 
from  the  strong  light  and  the  sudden  out- 
door air,  he  is  such  a  picture  of  helpless  in- 
fancy that  it  really  touches  my  heart,  be- 
cause it  is  full  of  love  for  that  little  speck  of 
life  just  handed  out  from  the  great  Fatter. 
All  the  chick  wants  now  is  to  be  kept  warm, 
have  plenty  of  air,  and.  a  little  later,  some- 
thing to  eat  and  some  fresh  water  to  drink. 
I  could  sit  by  the  hour  and  watch  the  won- 
derful and  raj^id  development  of  so  much 
strength  of  body  and  intelligence,  and  the 
development  of  that  someming  which  we 
call ''  instinct*'  He  wants  to  sleep  ouite  a 
little,  and  he  wants  a  nice,  warm,  ana  com- 
fortable place  in  which  to  sleep.  Every  time 
he  wakes  up  he  has  grown  and  developed 
a  little.  Pretty  soon  ne  begins  to  rejoice 
that  he  has  lire.  His  first  expression  of 
thanks  to  the  great  Father— at  least  I  under- 
stand it  so— is  to  stand  up  and  to  try  to  flop 
his  little  wings.  Then  he  begins  to  act  play- 
ful. He  will  pick  at  the  litue  toes  or  the 
other  chicks,  and  may  be  give  them  a  dig  in 
the  eyes.  When  only  tiiree  or  four  days  old 
he  will  begin  to  show  off  some  playful  tricks 
—may  be  make  believe  that  he  is  frightened, 
and  lie  down  flat,  pretending  some  enemy  is 
in  sight.  No,  I  am  not  mistaken.  Chickens 
do  a  lot  of  pretending.  They  will  bristle  up 
and  pretend  to  fignt.  They  start  out  and 
run  a  piece,  and  then  come  back.  One 
strong  lusty  chick  that  was  hatched  in  the 
incubator  was  so  full  of  life  and  animation 
that  he  ran  away  one  morning  berore  he  was 
a  week  old,  and  went  clear  past  the  factory, 
and  was  brought  in  by  one  of  the  children 
from  near  the  railroad  track.  He  got  to  cut- 
ting up  so  manv  antics  that  he  forgot  him- 
self, and  even  forgot  where  the  browier  was 
located.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  chick- 
ens just  now. 

A  few  days  ago  an  assistant  engineer,  a 
son  of  the  stenographer  who  is  takmg  down 
these  notes,  gave  me  a  clipping  from  one  of 
our  daily  papers  * 

It  told  about  an  institution  they  have  in 
the  great  city  of  Cleveland  for  the  care  of 
babies— not  only  motherless  ones,  but  babies 
who  have  mothers  who  are  obliged  to  work 
for  a  living.  This  institution  will  keep  any 
baby,  and  care  for  it  with  the  best  up-to-date 
methods  from  morning  till  night,  forthe  small 
sum  of  five  cents.  The  baby  is  washed  and 
fed,  and  if  its  clothing  seems  to  be  soiled  ^is 
washed  and  mended  and  ironed  in  an  up-to- 
date  laundry,  so  that  the  mother,  when  she 
comes  for  her  baby  at  night,  will  find  it  in 
much  better  trim  than  when  she  left  it  in  the 
morning.  Not  only  this,  the  children  are 
given  me  very  best  milk  obtainable;  and 

*I  presume  my  ffood  younff  friend  A.  X.  Root  was  so 
much  taken  up  with  that  newspaper  clippinff  about 
the  babies  because  he  has  a  fine  bright  boy  of  his  own. 
named  Wayne,  aft«r  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  of  the  Anti- 
saloon  Leairue.  In  fact,  he  sent  me  a  picture  of  the 
boy,  which  he  took  himself  when  I  was  in  Florida. 
And  riffht  here  is  the  most  important  point  This 
yountr  man.  when  he  became  ti  father,  was  at  once  in- 
terested in  all  the  babies,  not  only  in  the  crreat  cities 
but  in  the  whole  wide  world.  I  wonder  if  the  time  will 
ever  come  when  no  one  can  vote  on  certain  matters 
until  he  is  himself  ik  father. 
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thej  have  suitable  playthings,  and  their  edu- 
cation commences  with  the  best  up-to-date 
methods.  Good  trained  women  who  Jove 
babies  have  the  care  of  them.  Now,  this  is 
not  all.  The  mothers  are  questioned  and  in- 
structed in  the  best  methods  of  caring  for 
the  health  and  manners  of  the  little  ones. 
Not  only  this,  but  during  the  very  hot 
weather  of  the  past  season  competent  trained 
nurses  have  been  employed  by  the  citv  to  go 
about  among  the  mothers  and  instruct  these 
same  mothers  in  regard  to  the  very  best  and 
latest  methods  of  preventing  sickness  and 
death  during  the  heated  period.  Just  a  few 
years  ago  not  only  hundreds  but  thousands 
of  babies  died  every  summer,  especially  in 
the  densely  populated  cities  of  our  land, 
from  a  lack  of  proper  food,  fresh  air,  and  sen- 
sible protection  from  the  depressing  in- 
fluences of  our  hottest  summer  weather. 
Great  sums  are  now  being  expended  in  every 
large  city  of  oiu*  land  in  providing  parks 
where  the  babies  and  older  children  may  be 
taken  for  their  health  during  the  summer 
time.  What  a  glorious  work  this  is !  Like 
the  chickens  (begging  your  pardon  for  going 
back  to  the  chickens  again),  after  they  nave 
come  into  the  world  they  have  in  times  past 
been  dying  by  the  score !  The  fathers  and 
movers  mourn  their  loss,  but  seem  to  think 
it  could  not  have  been  helped.  Now,  thank 
God,  this  great  nation  of  ours  proposes  to 
stop  letting  babies  die  when  a  little  money 
judiciously  spent  might  prevent  this  sickness 
and  death.  May  (Tod  be  praised  for  this 
Christian  work.  Caring  for  the  babies  is  a 
kind  of  religion  that  everybody  beheves  in. 
May  the  Lord  be  praised  when  such  practical 
Christianity  is  now  taking  the  place  of  sense- 
less discussions  in  regard  to  tneological  dif- 
ferences. It  is  not  alone  the  mothers  in  our 
large  cities  that  are  being  instructed,  but 
through  our  excellent  home  journals  the 
mothers  on  every  farm  and  in  every  little 
villa^  are  being  taught  the  best  methods  of 
keeping  the  babies  well  and  happy. 

When  we  returned  from  Florida  last  spring 
the  baby  in  our  home  was  having  trouble 
from  indigestion.  This  particular  baby  had 
some  reUmves  besides  her  grandmother  and 
grandfather.  They  did  not  propose  that  she 
should  suffer  from  lack  of  any  thing  that 
could  well  be  obtained.  A  cow  was  pur- 
chased, partly  for  her  special  benefit.  Qui* 
••  Wise  ''  doctor  directed  how  the  cow  should 
be  fed  and  managed.  The  stable  was  to  be 
ventilated— well,  something  as  we  ventilate 
our  best  up-to-date  poultry-houses  just  now. 
The  man  who  milked  the  cow  was  to  wash 
his  hands  with  sal  soda  and  water  before  he 
proceeded  to  do  the  milking.  A  veterinary 
surgeon  examined  the  cow  ^  pulse  and  made 
her  put  out  her  tongue  to  see  if  she  was  in 
gooa  health.  May  be  I  have  not  got  it  ex- 
actly right,  for  I  did  not  see  it.  But  he  pro- 
nounced the  cow  in  good  health.  A  certain 
portion  of  lime  water  was  added  to  the  baby's 
milk,  and  she  just  jumped  right  up  in  health. 
They  weighed  her  every  Monday  morning 
for  quite  a  spell  to  see  how  many  ounces  she 
had  gained.    I  can  not  remember  now  about 


the  avoirdupois,  but  I  shall  always  re* 
member  her  bright  smile  and  her  crow  of 
delight  whenever  her  grandfather  came  in 
sight.  I  watched  her  growth  and  develop- 
ment just  as  I  have  watched  the  chickens. 
She  has  grown  so  in  intelligence  as  well  as 
muscle  that  she  is  saucy  and  ''bossy,''  es- 
pecially whenever  her  grandpa  comesaround. 
They  give  her  her  milk  at  stated  hours;  but 
she  IS  getting  so  now  that  she  is  aware  when 
it  is  pretty  near  time  for  her  ration,  and  she 

E retry  nearly  raises  the  roof  off  the  house  by 
er  good-natured  shriek.  She  does  not  get 
cross  and  cry;  on  the  contrary,  she  laughs 
while  she  is  using  her  lungs  to  send  forth 
peal  after  peal  that  almost  prevents  one  from 
thinking,  let  alone  talking,  until  she  can  get 
the  "bottle"  in  her  hands.  There  is  no 
more  smile  then  until  she  has  tipped  it  up 
and  exhausted  its  contents.  After  she  has 
been  fed,  then  she  will  talk  and  show  off  lier 
tricks. 

Now,  1  have  gone  into  this  lengthy  detail 
just  to  show  you  that  a  baby  that  cnes,  per- 
haps a  good  part  of  the  day  because  it  is  suf- 
fering and  in  pain,  may  be  transformed  into 
one  (H  the  happiest  ana  most  joyous  babies 
you  ever  saw  by  simply  looking  after  a  few 
necessary  things.  This  baby  sleeps  alone, 
and  always  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  either  out 
in  the  open  air  or  in  a  bay  window  which  is 
practically  open  air.  She  is  now  eight 
months  old.  She  has  never  even  tasted  any 
candy  nor  any  thing  of  that  sort;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  she  would  have  ever  tasted 
any  thing  but  her  milk  had  not  her  grandpa 
given  her  a  Battle  Creek  graham  cracker 
when  she  had  two  teeth  to  bite  into  it  a  lit- 
tle.   Let  us  now  go  back  to  our  text. 

Is  not  this  work  we  have  just  been  discuss- 
ing right  along  in  the  line  of  our  text?  We 
have  finished  our  discussion  in  regard  to 
what  happens  immediately  after  death;  but 
does  not  this  verse  at  the  head  of  my  talk 
to-day  seem  to  indicate  that  these  little  ones 
are  with  God  the  great  Father  from  the  time 
they  leave  their  earthly  home  away  down 
into  the  great  future?  Perhaps  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  decide  that  matter  just  here;  but  we 
know  this:  That  God  must  be  pleased,  and 
that  the  angels  in  heaven  are  pleased,  to  see 
us  protecting  and  caring  for  the  children. 
There  are  better  schoolhouses  for  the  little 
ones  now  than  ever  before.  The  great  kin- 
der-garten  work  has  been  taken  up  and  car- 
ried forward  since  the  time  that!  can  re- 
member clearly.  Better  food  is  provided 
for  children;  and  I  hope  the  fashion  of  giv- 
ing them  candy  and  cake  and  sweetmeats  all 
through  the  day  is  being  done  away  with.  I 
can  remember  the  time  when  I  saw  a  near 
neighbor  of  ours  give  a  baby  whisky  and 
milk  in  a  teaspoon;  and  then  they  all  laughed 
to  see  the  baby  make  faces.  It  used  to  be 
the  fashion  to  give  the  baby  every  thing;  then 
people  wondered  why  so  many  of  them  sick- 
ened and  died  suddenlv.  I  think  it  was  in 
yesterday's  paper  that  f  saw  an  account  of  a 
baby  that  crawled  under  a  cupboard  and  got 
hold  of  a  cracker  on  which  strychnine  had 
been  placed  to  poison  rats  and  mice.    The 
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doctors  did  all  they  could  to  save  the  inno- 
cent child's  life,  but  in  vain.  How  that  poor 
mother  must  have  felt  when  she  realized 
that  her  own  stupidiW  and  carelessness  had 
robbed  her  home  of  lis  very  life.  If  we  have 
not  already  laws  to  protect  the  children  we 
ought  to  have  some  very  stringent  ones  made 
against  the  careless  and  indiscriminate  use 
of  poisons.  It  is  a  terrible  thine  to  lose  a 
child  in  this  way;  but,  my  dear  friends,  let 
us  consider  in  closing  that  such  a  death  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  letting  the  child 
STOW  up  to  fill  a  drunkard's  grave  or  to  go 
down  into  a  death  of  shame. 

Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  soul;  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  saloons,  not 
only  from  our  own  land  but  from  every  na- 
tion in  the  world,  will  come  better  care  and 
protection  for  all  babies  and  all  childhood. 
Even  now  we  have  records  of  drunken 
fathers  killing  their  helpless  children.  Where 
the  father  permits  his  children  to  die  for 
want  of  food  and  clothing  because  of  his  in- 
temperate habits,  the  dany  papers  have  but 
little  or  nothing  to  say  about  it;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  children  are  hav- 
ing nourishing  food  just  now  that  did  not 
have  it  and  could  not  get  it  when  saloons 
cursed  our  land:  and  more  children  are 
going  to  day  school  and  Sunday-schools, 
where  the  s^oon  has  been  voted  out,  than 
ever  before. 

Now  there  is  another  point  in  regard  to  the 
poor  little  babies  that  I  have  not  touched  on. 
(Excuse  me  for  using  the  chickens  acain  as 
an  illustration.)  The  poultry-ioumSs  and 
the  agricultural  papers  tell  us  there  is  a  lot 
of  trouble  with  the  young  chicks  during  the 
first  week  or  ten  days,  and  we  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  get  hold  of  the  cause.  It  is  not 
only  incubator  chicks  but  those  hatched  un- 
der hens.  If  we  can  get  them  through  the 
first  ten  days  our  troubles  are  mostly  over. 
This  is  not  all.  Hundreds  and  thousands  and 
perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chicks 
**go  dead  in  the  shell."  This  means  that 
they  mature  all  right,  seem  to  be  perfectly 
formed,  but  die  just  before  exclusion.  Our 
experiment  stations  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  suggest  that  one  great  cause  of 
these  infantile  deaths  (I  am  talking  about 
chickens  now)  is  a  lack  of  vigor  and  vitality^ 
and  as  a  remedy  they  suggest  stronger  and 
more  vigorous  parents  for  the  baby  chicks. 
The  open-air  cure  comes  in  rignt  here. 
Parents  reared  on  our  farms,  having  the  run 
of  the  fields,  and  roosting  at  night  in  open- 
front  roosts,  or,  better  still,  in  trees  (cnick- 
enSy  mind  jrou),  with  plenty  of  nounshing 
food,  will  give  good  healthy  eggs  and  great 
vitality;  and  this,  they  think,  is  the  largest 
factor  in  enabling  the  chicks  to  burst  out  of 
the  shell  and  get  a  start  in  life  just  the  way 
the  13  did  I  tell  you  about  in  another  column. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  same  doctrine  or 
philosophy  to  the  babies.  The  parents 
should  be  in  the  best  possible  state  of  health. 
I  say,  and  our  best  physicians  are  saying  it 
with  me,  that  all  parents,  if  possible,  should 


sleep  outdoors.  The  mother  should  have 
plenty  of  the  most  nourishing  food,  and  she 
should  have  a  sufficient  variety  of  it  She 
should  not  be  overworked  nor  worried. 
Great  heavens !  think  of  obliging  a  prospec- 
tive mother  to  go  on  scant  rations  because  of 
a  drunken  husband!  Then  think  of  her 
being  worried  and  hurried  and  overworked 
at  this  critical  time  while  the  money  her 
companion  in  life  earns  is  going  to  the 
brewer  instead  of  buying  food  anaclothinff 
for  the  children.  God  nelp  us  to  think  ot 
the  mothers  while  we  redouble  our  efforts  and 
zeal  to  stamp  out  the  saloon.  I  read  some- 
where that  three  different  industries  are  in- 
jured by  voting  towns  and  counties  dry. 
First,  the  saloon-keeper  is  thrown  out  of 
employment:  next  the  undertaker  does  not 
have  enough  to  do  to  pay  expenses;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  there  is  a  terrible  deartb 
of  washerwomen.  Women  who  used  to  take 
in  washing  do  not  need  to  do  it  any  more, 
because  the  husband  brings  home  his  sav- 
ings. Oh  !  these  are  facts.  Go  and  ask  the 
people  in  any  neighborhood  where  they  used 
to  have  saloons  and  see  if  I  am  not  right. 

Some  periodical  said  a  short  time  ago  that 
neither  the  Department  of  Agriculture  nor 
any  other  department  in  the  government 
had  turned  a  bit  of  attention  toward  caring 
for  humanity  in  the  same  way  that  they  de- 
voted volumes  to  the  care  and  well-being  of 
horses,  cattle,  pigs,  and  chickens.  The  nu- 
man  form  divine,  the  babies  created  by  God's 
own  hand,  and  created  in  his  own  image, 
are  not  worthy  of  a  single  leaflet  or  bulletin. 
I  hope  this  is  not  true.  The  Chinese  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  worshiping  their  a/i- 
cestors  for  ages  past.  Suppose  we  of  this 
present  century  turn  about  and  pay  a  little 
more  attention  in  the  way  of  reverence  and 
respect  and  kindly  care  for  the  mothers  of  the 
babies;  and  I  hope  the  fathers  of  our  land,  at 
least  are  doing  so. 

while  I  think  of  it,  let  me  say  that  one  of 
the  brightest  and  prettiest  specimens  of  baby- 
hood that  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life  is  now 
sleeping  out  of  doors;  and  the  father  and 
mother  of  this  baby  have  been  sleeping  out 
of  doors  for  years  past^  winter  and  summer, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  and  the  whole 
precious  three  Uve  less  than  a  thousand  mUes 
(?)  from  my  own  home.  Chickens  are  all 
-  right,  and  so  are  horses  and  cattle,  and  every 
thing  else  on  the  farm;  but,  oh  dear  me! 
what  do  they  all  amount  to  compared  with 
the  human  form  divine,  in  embryo?  "  Ye 
are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows  " — 
or  many  chickens. 

I  omitted  to  mention  one  feature  of  the 
good  that  comes  from  having  trained  nurses 
visit  the  homes  in  the  crowded  cities.  Great 
numbers  of  women  are  coming  to  our  land 
from  foreign  countries.  Many  of  them  do 
not  speak  our  language;  and  Christian  women 
who  undertake  to  do  missionary  work  in 
these  localities  have  often  much  trouble  in 
gaining  access  to  the  homes  of  these  foreign- 
ers. They  are  suspicious  of  our  people  and 
suspicious  of  our  religion.  But  when  the 
missionary  woman  is  also  a  trained  nurse 
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and  comes  in  to  help  the  sick  baby,  and  ex- 
plain to  the  poor  mother  what  has  probably 
made  the  little  one  sick,  they  find  an  open 
door  to  the  mother's  heart.  Our  mission- 
aries tell  us  that  in  foreigpi  lands  nothing 
wins  the  heart  of  the  stranger  like  the  abil- 
ity to  heal  the  sick.  When  they  see  the  little 
bodies  made  well  and  strong,  then  they  are 
willing  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  Savior, 
*'  In  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  their  Father  which  is  in  neaven." 
Some  of  us  have  money  that  we  would  like 
to  invest  where  it  would  be  perfectly  safe, 
and  brine  us  at  least  a  moderate  interest; 
and  I  think,  too,  we  have  considered  placing 
it  where  it  will  do  good.  Now  just  consider 
a  moment  the  dear  Savior's  words  when  he 
said,  "Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
on  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal; 
but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  hea- 
ven, where  moth  and  rust  doth  not  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor 
steal/'  Now,  then,  is  there  any  better  or 
surer  way  of  laying  up  "treasures  in  hea- 
ven" than  by  investing  it  in  these  institu- 
tions tiiat  care  for  babies?  In  the  great  city 
of  Cleveland  there  have  been  during  the  past 
summer  seven  different  asylums  for  babies; 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  they  are  support- 
ed and  kept  up  by  contributions  from  good 
people  who  not  only  love  babies  but  God  and 
tiieir  fellow-men.  Haven't  you,  my  friends, 
a  little  something  to  deposit  or  invest  in  this 
sort  of  practical  Christianity? 


HIGH-PRESSURE 
GARDENING 


By  A.  I.    Root 


THE  "WONDERFUL"  WONDERBERRY. 

Well,  friends,  I  have  a  "wonderful "  story 
to  tell  you;  but  I  do  not  believe  I  can  tell  it 
aU  this  morning,  because  we  have  not  yet 
got  down  to  the  bottom  of  this  wonder  of 
wonders.  We  will  start  in  with  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

I  see  yoa  want  reports  from  those  who  have  tried  the 
wondert>erry.  Some  of  my  neighbors  tried  it  and  I 
have  one  vine  (stalk  or  weed) ,  and  I  find  it  what  we 
call  niffbtshade  here.  The  nightshade  grows  "  in  any 
old  place  "  where  it  can  get  a  chance. 

Sonora.  Ky.,  Auff.  28.  T.  Phelps. 

Accompanving  the  above  letter  was  a  box 
of  berries  shipped  with  the  stems,  leaves, 
etc.  With  the  same  box  with  the  wonder- 
berries  was  a  plant  labeled  ''nightshade." 
I  think  the  label  said  it  grew  out  by  the  hog- 
pen. Well,  we  were  unable  to  distin^ish 
any  difference  whatever  between  the  night- 
shade and  the  wonderberry;  but  I  took  tnem 
over  to  Mrs.  Root  and  she  made  sauce  of 
^em,  adding  a  little  sugar.  There  were 
differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  fruits. 
But  I  liked  them  pretty  well,  and  ate  the 
whole  of  them  to  see  whether  I  would  get 
**pizened"  or  not.  My  decision  then  was, 
that,  where  fruit  is  scarce,  they  might  be 


used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  people  who 
like  them. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  I  received  another 
box  of  berries  labeled  **  wonderberry."  As 
soon  as  I  opened  the  box  I  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation or  surprise  and  pleasure.  They 
were  twice  as  large  as  the  former  lot,  and  of 
a  beautiful  glittenng  steel  blue.  I  began  to 
wonder  if  very  rich  soil  and  excellent  culti- 
vation could  make  so  much  difference  in  the 
fruit  of  the  plant.  Some  of  these  last  ones 
were  nearly  as  large  as  small  cherries.  They 
were  shaped  so  much  like  a  potato-ball  that 
I  remarked  tl.at  the  green  ones  looked  very 
much  like  small-sized  potato-balls;  and  when 
I  ate  the  beautiful-looking  berries  they  also 
tasted  like  potato-balls.  And,  by  the  way,  I 
have  frequently  tasted  potato-baUs,  and  won- 
dered if  they  might  not  sometimes  be  devel- 
oped into  something  like  a  tomato  that  might 
be  cooked,  provided  they  were  not  fit  to  eat 
raw.  I  took  these  over  to  Mrs.  Root,  and 
she  cooked  them  as  before;  and  my  verdict 
was  that  they  are  a  beautiful  fruit  when 
cooked.  She  did  not  quite  agree  with  me, 
and  neither  did  the  children  in  the  different 
homes  in  Rootville.  Here  is  what  our  good 
friend  Nydegger  says  about  them: 

WONDERBERRY.  ETC. 

Mr.  Root:— In  GLEANINOS  for  Amrust  15 1  noted  your 
comment  on  Luther  Burbank's  wonderberry.  For  that 
reason  I  am  sending  you  a  little  boxful  so  you  can  see 
them  for  yourself  and  make  a  report  on  them.  These 
were  srrown  here  in  Danville  at  the  Soldiers'  Home. 
This  noon  we  had  some  cakes  made  of  these  berries, 
and  they  were  veryarood.  I  will  plant  some  myself 
next  year.  The  plants  are  rather  lanre,  with  many 
larsre  branches  which  ham;  very  full  of  oerries.  They 
are  also  very  beautiful  in  appearance. 

Danville.  111..  Auff.  30.  JOHN  NYDEGGER. 

Well,  while  we  were  discussing  these 
tor^er wonderberries  Mrs.  Root  said,  "Why, 
I  have  seen  those  very  same  berries  growing 
somewhere  around  here  in  our  own  door- 
yard.  It  must  have  been  out  in  the  weeds 
somewhere,  I  think.*' 

I  replied,  **Why,  no.  Sue;  you  can  not 
have  seen  these  berries  growing  here.  It 
was  up  in  the  woods  in  Michigan  where  you 
saw  them  growing  around  our  cabin." 

But  she  stoutly  maintained  that  she  had 
seen  them  within  a  few  days.  After  dinner 
I  went  out  into  the  greenhouse  to  get  some 
ripe  tomatoes;  and  over  beyond  the  tomato- 
vines  I  was  startled  to  see  some  large  beau- 
tiful clusters  of  wonderberries  exactly  like 
those  big  ones  in  the  last  box.  Ana  now 
comes  another  wonder. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  I  saw  in  Miss 
Mary  Martin's  seed  catalog,  Floral  Park,  N. 
Y.,  a  description  of  the  *'kudzu  **  vine,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  ** Jack's  beanstalk."  It 
sends  up  vines  so  as  to  cover  a  summer- 
house  in  one  season.  It  makes  a  growth  of 
30  ft.  in  one  year,  etc.  Well,  I  had  good 
luck  with  the  kudzu  seeds.  Apparently  ev- 
ery one  of  them  grew.  As  they  were  such 
a  rarity  I  put  them  in  little  pots,  and  when 
children's  day  came  I  carried  toward  a  hun- 
dred potted  plants  to  the  Sunday-school  and 
gave  them  away  to  whoever  would  promise 
to  care  for  them.  I  was  greatly  disgusted, 
however,  later  in  the  season,  to  find  mat  the 
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kudzu  did  not  seem  to  be  a  vine  at  all.  It 
just  grew  up  as  tall  as  a  tomato  and  bore 
bemes.  Several  asked  me  if  the  berries 
were  fit  to  eat.  I  told  them  that,  as  the  cat- 
alog said  nothine  about  their  being  fit  for 
fooS,  they  might  oe  poisonous.  Since  that 
time,  for  several  years,  they  have  come  up 
in  the  greenhouse  and  other  places,  and  have 
borne  these  same  berries.  Now  how  could 
Luther  Burbank  be  so  busy  in  creating  (?) 
this  new  creation  if  it  was  already  fully  cre- 
ated, and  offered  for  sale  by  Miss  Mary  Mar- 
tin (close  by  John  Lewis  Childs'  place,  mind 
you)  four  or  five  years  ago?  A  few  days 
later  Mr.  Stephen  N.  Green,  now  connected 
with  our  Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  Woos- 
ter,  looked  at  my  wonderberry,  and  declared 
that  it  was  the  old  £;arden  huckleberry.  At 
the  time  I  purchased  the  kudzu  seed  I  also 
bought  seeds  of  the  garden  huckleberry,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  rai&ing  any  plants.  Either 
she  or  I  got  the  seeds  mixed. 

Well,  another  "wonder"  struck  me  when 
our  stenographer  who  is  taking  down  these 
notes  informed  me  they  had  some  **  huckle- 
berry pie  "  for  dinner  yesterday  made  out  of 
these  same  huckleberries  that  came  from  a 
neighbor's  garden  next  door.  While  I  think 
of  it  the  juice  of  the  fnrit,  after  it  is  made 
into  a  pie,  has  the  brightest  and  most  beau- 
tiful rich  purple  color,  outstripping  the  old- 
fashioned  huckleberry  entirely.  Who  was 
that  chap  the  boys  were  laughing  at  who 
could  not  eat  huckleberry  oie  without  get 
tine  his  ears  "  mussed  up  ^'  1    If  he  were  tc 
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tackle  a  wonderberry  pie  you  could  see  him 
almost  a  mile  off  on  account  of  its  striking 
color. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  recently  declared 
that  the  wonderberry  and  huckleberry  are 
not  exactly  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  add- 
ed further  that  the  garden  huckleberry  is 
the  better  fruit  of  the  two,  which  I  heartily 
indorse;  and  the  Rural  rather  seems  to  have 
brought  to  light  also  the  fact  that  a  good 
many  people  received  the  garden  huckleber- 
ry wnen  tney  sent  to  Childs  for  the  wonder- 
berry. Come  to  think  of  it,  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  other  fruits  that  have  an  un- 
pleasant flavor  when  eaten  raw  but  are  very 
nice  when  cooked.  Mrs.  Root  suggested,  as 
an  example,  the  black  English  currants. 
Nobody  ever  wants  to  eat  them  raw;  but 
both  of  us  think  they  are  ahead  of  any  other 
berry  for  puddings,  pies,  etc.,  especially 
when  canned  and  used  in  winter.  While  I 
am  about  it  I  also  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  several  years  ago,  a  seedsman 
advertised  seeds  not  only  of  peach,  pear, 
and  cherry  tomatoes,  but  currant  tomatoes — 
tomatoes  that  were  borne  in  great  profusion, 
not  much  larger  than  large  currants;  and 
these  currant  tomatoes  came  very  close  in 
appearance  to  our  new  wonderberry.  And, 
by  the  way,  if  Luther  Burbank  does  not  get 
mad  and  quit,  will  he  not  turn  his  attention 
to  developing  a  potato-ball  that  is  good  to  eat? 
then  we  can  have  potatoes  under  ground 
and  fruit  on  top  of  the  vines.  Here  is  some- 
thing that  would  indicate  what  the  wonder- 
berry may  do  in  South  Dakota: 


CHILDS'  AND  BURBANK'S  "WONDERBERRY." 

You  ask  for  the  experience  of  those  who  have  tried 
the  wonderberry.  We  are  amonsr  the  number.  Havr 
in?  paid  20  cts.  for  about  a  dozen  seeds,  we  called  it 
the  wonderful  wonderberry,"  and  made  all  sorts  of 
pport  of  it  We  "roasted"  Childs.  and  clapped  our 
hands  when  the  farm  papers  helped  us  in  the  roastinff 
process.  But  in  the  jpast  two  weeks  we  are  ready  to 
stand  back  of  all  that  Childs  said  concerning  it  It  truly 
is  a  "wonderful  plant"  Ours  stand  three  feet  hiirn 
and  six  in  diameter,  and  are  loaded  with  berries  as 
large  as  blueberries,  and  the  pies  made  from  them  are 
equal  to  the  best  blueberry  pie  we  ever  ate,  and  we  are 
not  alone  in  this  expression.  Don't  condemn  Childs 
yet.  Mrs.  Peck  is  canning  several  quarts  now.  We 
think  it  has  a  future.  C.  M.  PECK. 

Mt  Vernon,  S.  D..  Ausr.  31. 

And  here  is  another  letter  in  its  favor, 
from  Illinois: 

GOOD  FOR  PIES,  ANY  WAY. 

I  desire  to  say  I  have  raised  and  fruited  over  20O  won- 
derberry plants,  and  that  we  find  them  all  riffht  Let 
them  get  ripe  and  they  will  make  an  excellent  pie. 
They  can  not  be  judged  by  tasting  them  before  cook- 
ing. We  make  the  pies  the  same  as  blackberry  pies, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  riard  to  pick,  as  we  do  it  Allow  a 
whole  bush  to  get  ripe  (they  hang  on  well) .  then  clip 
the  bush  off  at  the  ground  with  a  knife  or  prunin^r- 
shears;  turn  it  bottom  side  up  over  a  wash-tub,  and 
strip  them  off,  letting  them  faU  into  the  tub.  Try  them. 

Greenfield,  IlL,  Sept  3.  W.  Q.  Secor. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to 
get  these  favorable  reports  from  the  new 
berry  that  has  been  pushed  all  over  the 
world,  as  it  would  seem;  but  I  am  sorry  that 
Burbank  and  Childs  have  lent  themselves  to 
the  scheme  of  making  us  believe  that  it  was 
a  new  creation  when  the  whole  wide  world 
had  it  already  but  was  not  "sinsible  of  the 
fact.  *•  That  is  what  the  Irishman  said  of  the 
turtle  that  would  not  die,  even  if  somebody 
had  cut  off  its  head.  He  declared,  **The 
crayther  is  dead,  sure  enough,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  as  yet  sinsible  of  the  fact,*' 

Later.— I  have  just  been  up  to  the  neigh- 
bor's garden  mentioned,  and  found  a  row  of 
plants  bearing  berries,  some  specimens  of 
which  were  H  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or 
about  as  large  as  a  good-sized  grape.  The 
plant  branches  out  rather  more  man  a  toma- 
to, and  the  leaves  are  almost  exactly  like 
what  is  known  as  the  potato-leaf  tomato. 
As  with  some  other  plants,  they  are  troubled 
a  good  deal  by  a  flea  beetle.  I  am  informed 
they  use  Paris  green  to  destroy  the  pests.  I 
would  suggest  hellebore  as  a  better  and 
safer  remedy.  The  fruit  is  borne  in  bunch- 
es or  clusters,  and  present  a  very  handsome 
appearance.  The  shape  is  very  much  like 
that  of  a  potato-ball. 

After  me  above  was  dictated  I  made  a 
careful  search  in  a  drawer  adjoining  our 
greenhouse,  and  succeeded  in  finding  the 
envelope  that  must  have  contained  seeds  of 
the  garden  huckleberry  which  I  planted  in 
the  greenhouse  in  the  spring  of  1905.  On  it 
we  read  as  follows: 

GARDEN  huckleberry. 

iSolanum  Nigrum.) 
A  new  fruit  from  Washington  State,  and  most  desir- 
able introduction  of  late  years;  will  outyield  any  other 
berry  grown.  Grows  from  seed,  and  ripens  its  crop 
same  year.  Berries  jet  black,  four  times  the  size  of 
huckleberries.  For  pies  or  jams  it  is  the  equal  of  any 
other  fruit  grown.  Plant  same  as  tomato  in  box  or 
pan.  and,  when  danger  of  frost  is  over,  set  out  2x4 
feet  When  jet  black,  stew  thirty  minutes;  make  very 
sweet  Better  than  wild  huckleberries  for  pies.  Jams, 
jellies,  sauce,  and  canning.    This  new  fruit  is  inaeot- 
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proof.    A  liffht  frost  improves  the  fruit    Packet  100 
seeds.  10  cts.  Miss  Mary  E.  Martin. 

Floral  Park.  New  York. 

The  fruit  itself  is  insect-proof,  so  far  as  I 
know;  but  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  not  so 
by  any  means.  Miss  Martin  does  not  claim 
any  thing  for  the  fruit,  as  you  will  see,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  cooked;  ana,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  her  claims  are  not  extravagant.  The 
seed  was  labeled,  as  you  will  notice.  Solarium 
nigrum;  and  if  I  am  correct  the  wonderberry 
is  also  Solanum  nimtm.  This  being  true, 
even  if  it  is  a  good  fruit  for  sauce  and  pies, 
where  does  the  outcome  place  Childs  and 
Burbank?*  To  settle  the  matter,  the  Rural 
New-  Yorker  has  appealed  to  the  best  author- 
ity in  our  land,  and  the  following  is  the  final 
sentence  of  the  reply: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

WASmNOTON.  D.  c. 

Office  of  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Collinewood,  Editor  Rural  New-Yorker,  New 
York  City,  N  Y. 

Dear  Mr,  CoUinewood.'—I  retard  the  wonderberry 
anil  earden  huckleberry  as  variants  or  horticultural 
varieties  of  the  black  nisrhtshade.  or  Solanum  nigrum, 
and  as  such  may  have  some  value  in  the  dry  hot  sec- 
tions of  the  Southwest  where,  I  am  informed,  identi- 
cal forms  have  been  grown  in  back  yards  and  gardens 
for  years.  Very  sincerely, 

Au«.  18.  B;  T.  Oallway. 

the  wonderberry— still  more  in  favor  of  it. 

From  the  seed  received  from  Childs  I  raised  about  a 
hundred  plants,  of  which  I  transplanted  about  thirty: 
and  if  I  had  had  more  room  I  would  have  planted  stQl 
more.  About  the  middle  of  July  some  of  the  berries 
began  to  ripen  to  a  dark-blue  color,  the  sice  of  a  nice 
large  currant  and  from  three  to  six  berries  to  the 
bunch.  When  I  picked  the  first  berries  they  were  In 
full  bloom;  and  as  I  write  they  are  still  in  bloom,  so 
that  they  are  really  ripening  and  blooming  right 
along;  and  as  for  profit  I  don't  think  there  is  another 
berry  grown  that  can  come  up  to  its  standard,  for  it  is 
continually  hanging  fuU  of  berries.  I  have  up  to  this 
time  picked  about  90  quarts,  and  can  pick  a  great  many 
more  before  hard  frost  kills  them. 

When  raw  they  resemble  in  taste  the  elderberry 
somewhat  but  are  not  so  coarse-deeded;  in  fact  one 
will  hardly  notice  the  seeds  at  all.  For  canning,  pre- 
serving, and  pies,  they  are  excellent  finely  flavored, 
and  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  other  berry.  They 
contain  hardly  any  acid,  and  consequently  are  a  sav- 
ing in  sugar,  for  this  berry  does  not  need  nearly  as 
much  as  other  berries  to  sweeten  them.  Profitable? 
Why.  if  I  had  one  acre  of  these  berries  I  could  realize 
more  from  them  than  from  any  other;  and  I  am  posi- 
tive that  if  once  introduced  on  the  market  there 
would  be  a  larger  demand  for  these  than  for  any  other 
kind.  Think  how  many  plants  would  grow  on  one 
acre  in  rows  three  feet  apart  the  plants  two  feet  apart 
and  then  over  one  quart  per  plant  as  mine  turned  out 
Another  advantmre  in  its  favor  is  that  they  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  planted  on  rich  soil,  for  they  do  the  best  on 
poor  soil,  the  same  as  tomatoes.  And  still  one  more 
advantage  is  that,  after  being  picked,  they  can  be  kept 
in  crates  or  baskets  for  a  week  without  spoiling.  Do 
it  with  any  other  berry  if  you  can. 

Sandusky.  O.,  Sept  6.  Wm.  F.  Daniel. 

*  Please  notice  that  friend  Phelps.  In  our  first  letter, 
calls  his  berry  the  wonderberry,  and  the  berries  he 
sent  me  in  the  box  were  genuine  wonderberries,  with- 
out question;  but  they  are  so  slightly  different  from 
the  wild  nightshade  that  I  was  unable  to  detect  any 
difference  whatever.  And  notice  again  that  John 
Nydegger,  in  the  next  letter,  also  calls  them  wonder- 
berry; but  the  berries  he  sent  were  nearly  if  not  quite 
twice  a  large,  and  I  think,  too,  all  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  berries  growing  at  the  Soldiers^Home,  as  he 
mentions,  were  genuine  garden  huckleberries,  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  mistake  about  it  This  being 
true,  it  seems  that  we  have  abundant  proof  that  Childs 
sent  out  garden  huckleberries  when  he  received 
orders  for  wonderberries:  and  he  did  a  good  thing, 
for.  as  the  Parai  states,  it  is  much  the  better  fruit  of 
the  two;  and  yet  Childs  declares  he  has  had  no  garden 
huckleberries  on  his  place  for  years. 


Poultry 
Department 

By  a.  I.  Root. 

THREE  HUNDRED  EGGS  A  YEAR  FROM  EACH 
HEN;  ONLY  HALF  THE  FEED  REQUIRED  FOR 
LEGHORNS;  PULLETS  SOMETIMES  COM- 
MENCE TO  LAY  WHEN  3)^  MONTHS 
OLD. 

One  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings  recently 
sent  me  an  advertisement  that  he  says  he 
clipped  from  the  paper  I  have  so  strongly 
indorsed  (because  it  shows  up  humbugs) , 
and  asks  me  what  I  think  of  it.  Below  is 
the  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the 
Rural  New  -  Yorker: 

BUTTERCUPS.— The  new  breed.  Record— 900  eggs 
per  year.  Circulars  and  prices  sent  with  pleasure.  J. 
S.  DUMARE8Q  (Cato's  Hall),  Easton.  Md. 

When  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Colling:woodin  regard 
to  it  he  replied  as  follows: 

Dear  Friend  Root.-^Aa  to  these  Buttercups.  I  did  not 
like  to  run  the  advertisement  as  it  seems  like  a  great 
story;  yet  the  son  of  the  woman  who  owns  the  farm 
came  here,  and  was  so  evidenUy  honest  and  showed 
such  strong  statements  and  letters  about  the  hens, 
that  we  let  it  go.  From  what  this  man  could  tell  me  I 
Judged  that  the  hens  are  some  well-selected  strain  of 
Hamburgs  or  some  similar  breed.  I  believe  they  are 
good  ones,  though  the  SOO-egg  yield  is  so  far  ahead  of 
any  thing  we  can  make  our  Hope  Farm  hens  do  that 
I  know  not  what  to  say.  H.  W.  Colunowood. 

New  York,  August  12. 

By  writing  for  particulars  I  got  a  little  cir- 
cular from  Mrs.  Dumaresq.  The  circular 
states  that  the  Buttercups  were  brought  from 
the  island  of  Sicily  by  tne  captain  ofa  vessel 
who  bought  them  to  take  tne  place  of  meat 
on  board  nis  ship;  but  they  laid  so  many  eggs 
(and  kept  right  at  it) ,  that  he  did  not  have 
the  heart  to  take  their  heads  off,  and  so  he 
brought  them  home.  I  think  the  woman 
who  advertises  them  fully  believes  that  they 
will  lav  300  eggs  in  a  year;  but  I  can  not 
learn  that  she  has  ever  made  an  actual  test 
with  trap  nest  or  otherwise.  I  should  say  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  all  she  claims  for 
the  Buttercups  is  true.  For  instance,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  great  number  of  eggs,  we  have 
this  statement : 

It  does  not  require  any  more  feed  to  keep  in  good 
condition  twenty-five  Buttercups  than  it  does  a  dozen 
Leghorns,  and  if  given  free  range  they  require  no  feed- 
ing except  during  winter  months. 

Now,  added  to  the  above  we  are  told 
that  pullets  have  commenced  laying  when 
only  niree  and  a  half  months  old.  The  great 
point  is  that  they  excel  every  thing  else 
known  for  eggs.  While  they  are  excellent 
for  broilers  they  are  not  recommended  for 
roasters.  I  am  glad  they  do  not  claim  every 
thing  for  them. 

Well,  I  have  given  you  the  above  as  a  text 
for  a  little  sermon.  Things  of  this  kind  are 
constantly  coming  up— new  plants  that  will 
do  wonderful  thin^,  as  well  as  new  animals; 
and  hundreds  and  thousands  who  enjoy 
testing  novelties  rush  off  their  money,  ido 
not  know  that  I  blame  friend  Collingwoodfor 
accepting  such  an  advertisement.    We  often 
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do  the  same  thing  after  making  careful  in- 
quiry; and,  of  course,  the  purchaser  must 
make  some  allowance  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  inventor  or  introducer  of  some  new 
thing.  What  should  be  done  is  this,  and  I 
have  urged  it  again  and  again  :  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  ana  the 
experiment  stations  of  our  different  States, 
should  have  some  man  appointed  to  run  over 
the  agricultural  papers,  and  promptly  send 
for  and  test  all  of  these  new  things;  and 
people  should  be  asked  by  the  Department 
or  station  to  hold  on  a  little  until  tnese  sta- 
tions can  give  some  kind  of  encouraging  re- 
port.   Lefme  illustrate : 

Something  over  twenty  years  ago  a  man 
secured  a  patent  on  some  sort  of  house- 
apiary.  He  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  was 
going  to  sell  every  bee-keeper  an  individual 
right.  Just  as  soon  as  the  thing  was  adver- 
tised I  visited  the  man,  reported  through 
Gleanings  what  I  had  seen,  and  cautioned 
the  friends  all  over  the  United  States  to  let 
me  build  a  house-apiary  and  test  the  matter 
thoroughly  before  rushing  into  it  or  buying 
a  right.  In  my  experiments  I  invested  sev- 
eralhundred  dollars;  promptly  gave  notice 
as  to  how  it  succeeded,  ana  gave  a  prompt 
notice  also  in  regard  to  the  failures.  In  one 
year's  time  I  said  we  wanted  our  hives  out- 
doors where  each  hive  could  stand  by  itself 
so  the  owner  could  walk  clear  around  it 
while  caring  for  it.  As  a  consequence,  no- 
body, so  far  as  I  know,  bought  a  right  to 
make  and  use  a  house-apiary;  well,  the  thing 
has  so  completely  gone  out  of  sight  now 
that  I  can  not  even  remember  the  inventor's 
name.  Two  or  tiiree  house-apiaries  were 
installed  in  my  own  neighborhood  to  con- 
vince me  that  such  an  apiary  would  give 
tons  of  honey,  no  matter  what  the  season 
was;  but  if  there  is  one  left  now  it  must  be 
used  as  a  chicken-coop.  The  owner  had  his 
houses  painted  all  colors  of  the  rainbow  so 
the  bees  could  find  their  own  entrance.  I 
know  that  for  several  years  half  a  dozen  or 
perhaps  more  were  found  who  liked  such 
nouse-apiaries,  and  kept  on  using  them.  If 
there  is  a  man  now  in  the  whole  United 
States  who  still  uses  and  likes  a  house-apiary 
I  wish  he  would  hold  up  his  hand.  Let  us 
now  get  back  to  the  beautiful  Buttercups. 

They  are  thus  named  because  the  comb  is 
something  like  a  cup  and  saucer  or  a  butter- 
cup flower.  I  promptly  sent  14.00,  and  re- 
ceived for  the  same  fifteen  beautiful  white 
eggs.  They  were  put  into  the  incubator  the 
30m  of  August;  and  I  propose  to  take  them 
(you  see  I  am  counting  my  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched)  down  to  Florida;  if  I  can 
get  them  to  laying  in  three  months  and  a  half 
from  the  time  they  are  hatched  (Providence 
permitting) ,  you  will  all  hear  about  it.  Now, 
as  I  said,  do  not,  any  of  you,  invest  in  But- 
tercups until  I  report.  The  good  lady  who 
has  them  for  sale  will  get  a  big  free  adver- 
tisement if  they  are  all  she  claims.  If  I  de- 
cide they  are  not  all  she  claims,  I  am  sure 
she  will  not  feel  hard  toward  me  for  working 
for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
By  the  way,  I  wish  the  friends  would  help 


me  in  hunting  up  such  things  advertised  in 
the  way  of  bees,  poultry,  fruit,  etc. 


POULTRY-KEEPfNG  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA;  CAN  A 
WOMAN  SUCCEED  WITH  POULTRY? 

In  my  trips  through  South  Dakota  I  have 
several  times  mentioned  my  good  friend  C. 
M.  Peck,  who  for  so  many  years  was  a  Sun- 
day-school missionary  in  that  region.  He 
has  recently  settled  down  on  a  farm  a  few 
miles  out  from  the  city  of  Mitchell,  their 
county-seat;  and  he  happened  to  say  in  a 
personal  letter  that  his  wife  was  having  won- 
derful success  with  her  chickens;  that  she 
had  raised  about  700  with  very  little  loss.  I 
at  once  wrote,  asking  if  she  used  an  incu- 
bator or  raised  her  chickens  under  a  hen. 
Below  is  his  reply: 

Dear  Friend  A.  I.  ^oof.— She  set  her  incubator  (1(»- 
etrtr)  and  some  eight  hens  the  first  of  Februmry.  When 
the  chicks  arrived,  the  incubator  chicks  were  divided 
up  amonff  the  eight  hens  to  brood  and  care  for  along 
with  their  own.  Then  the  incubator  was  set  again 
along  with  other  hens,  and  this  was  the  program  until 
she  had  over  700.  She  is  saving  all  the  pullets  for  win- 
ter eggs.  The  roosters  have  been  sold  for  23  to  25  cts. 
per  lb.,  save  home  consumption  (and  this  is  great),  and 
those  we  have  on  have  on  hand  for  later  use.  Our  lay- 
ing hens,  we  think,  have  done  remarkably  well.  We 
have  on  an  average  160  hens:  and  from  Jan.  1  to  July 
1  we  sold  at  the  grocery  $202.52  worth,  besides  the  eggs 
we  used  (and  we  lived  on  them  for  a  time,  it  seemed 
to  roe) .  and  the  eggs  used  for  hatching  the  700  chicles. 
Poultry  is  helping  out  Vantage  Farm  in  fine  shape. 

Mt  Vernon,  S.  D.,  Aug.  31.  C.  M.  PECK. 

You  will  notice  from  the  above  that  Mrs. 
Peck  is  using  the  incubator  as  an  adjunct  to 
sitting  hens;  atid  she  makes  those  sitting 
hens  take  the  place  of  a  brooder — ^the  plan  I 
have  been  following  and  writing  up  during 
the  past  summer.  Well,  here  is  a  letter  from 
another  good  woman  who  has  been  working 
along  the  same  line.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  giving  these  letters,  because  they  may  be 
an  encouragement  to  others — men  as  well  as 
women.  

THE  ••  NATURAL-HEN  INCUBATOR;"  INCUBATOR  CmCKS, 
ETC. 

Afr.  A.  I.  Root.— By  all  means  enlarge  the  poultry  de- 
partment in  Gleanings,  as  you  are  surely  doing  a  good 
work  exposing  frauds.  I  too  was  drawn  in  by  the 
Natural-hen  Incubator  Company,  and  for  my  dolUr  I 
received  a  few  plans  on  a  sheet  of  paper  which  I  never 
made  any  use  of.  That  was  several  years  ago.  I  only 
wish  they  had  the  plans  and  I  the  dollar.  It  would 
pay  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings,  which  would 
be  a  thousand  times  better. 

Now,  your  discovery  concerning  the  giving  of  incu- 
bator chicks  has  also  been  mine.  I  have  been  giving 
them  to  new  broody  hens  for  about  three  seasons  past. 
and  never  experienced  very  much  trouble  in  the  work. 
Simply  place  a  couple  of  peeps  under  the  to-be-adopt- 
ed mother  in  the  evening  in  her  brood-nest  and  next 
morning  take  her  to  a  box  preferably  having  one  side 
knocked  out  leaving  a  ^rround  floor,  and  moving  the 
box  as  the  place  gets  soiled,  thereby  saving  the  scrap- 
ing necessary  to  a  clean  healthy  coop.  In  rainy  weatn- 
er  I  lay  a  board  in  so  they  may  sit  on  it;  but  I  place  the 
box  at  an  elevation  if  possible,  so  the  water  all  drains 
out  fast.    I  find  this  a  very  good  plan. 

1  always  grease  my  peeps  every  month  or  so,  if  in 
brooder;  if  with  hens,  I  give  the  hens  a  triple  dose,  or 
more  if  possible,  and  she  greases  the  babes  at  niffht 

I  lose  none  with  gapes,  'and  very  few  in  any  other 
way  since  adopting  this  plan.  I  grease  them  with  clean 
lard  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  sassafras  added. 

Osceola  Mills.  Pa.,  Sept  3.  SADIE  S.  THOMAS. 

And  I  too  have  lost  no  chicks  for  the  last 
ten  days  —  no  more  dead  ones  found  in  the 
morning. 
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BANKING  BY  MAIL 


Money  deposited  with  us  is  secure,  and  works 
for  you  continually.  Our  perfect  system  of 
bankintr  BY  MAIL  brinirs  this  opportunity  to 
your  door. 

The  Savings  Deposit  Bank  has  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  970,000,  and  assets  of  over  tH)0,000. 
Its  policy  is  conservative;  its  affairs  are  ably 
mananred  by  capable  and  successful  business 
men. 

Deposits  of  tl.OO  and  upward  accepted 
which  we  pay  a  yearly  interest  of  4  PER  O 
compounded  semi-annually.  Send  currency  in 
retristered  letter,  your  own  check,  or  by  post- 
office  or  express  money-order. 

Write  for  the 
Ek>oklet  Today 


Resources 
1800,000 


Established 
1892 


SAVINGS    DEPOSIT 
BANK  <:::.OMP»AMY    ^ 


MKDINA.  OHIO 


$50  TO  $300  SAVED 

'\  c  fcre  mAnciractiireink  nu -     -         -  -  -v.... 

Jobbers  and  catalog  bouic  proiu.     in  save  yuu  trom 

fSOtoS}OOD[imvHisb  Grade  Standard  GaiuUne 

Engine*  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  lo  you 

lower  tbati  dc^lcrt  or  Jobber*  have  to  pay  for 

Olmiiar  ensiim  in  carload  lota  for  spot  cask,  ^j!^  Dlraal 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves      Xs^f  J^^lt  ®l2J 

and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge.  X^^Trut     qaiistS 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  ,intl  Tm^  a    /^J^tion     Or     molS 

B'Hm 'Pm  tUtiy$f10mB0  ^(^^hack.  Write  forspec- 

lal  proposition.    Ali 

you  pay  me  is  tor  raw 

material,    labor     ■**! 

ic  i^mall  profit.     Send  iOf 

lay  big  BOOK  rREE. 

Wm.  Galloway.  Pre*. 
Wm.  Galloway  Ca, 
lAtteallowayStaUw 
WaUrioe,  Iowa 


13  Cents  a  Rod 

For  ftia-incbHoK  Fence ;  16«  tor 
Sft-lncb;  19e  for  Sliachi  tfl  1-U 
(or  S4-lnch;  Sle  for  •  «7-liich 
Farm  Fence.  60-1  nch  Poultry 
Fence  lie.   Lowest  prloei  ever 


•Qld  on  30  day*  trial. 

Catalofflree.  W rite  for  It  todj^. 

KITSELMAN    BROS.. 
OS  21,  MUNCIE.  IND. 


P 


ATENTS 


26 

YEARS* 

PRACTICE. 


CHARLES  J.  WILLIAMSON, 
8«oond  N*t*l  B*nk  Bldg.,    Wabhikoton,  D.  O. 


Pstont  PffBtttlott  In  PstoiH 
Ofllo*  and  Churls. 


Patent  Counsal  of 
Th«  A.  I.  Root  Oo. 


Good  Honey  Crops  for  Fifteen  Years 

Are  You  Interested  in  a  Land  Where 

BEE  CULTURE— 

Has  been  carried  on  for  over  fifteen  years  without  a  failure  in  the  honey  crop? 
Winter  losses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum?  you  can  greatly  increase  your  out- 
put of  honey  over  the  average  of  the  Middle  West? 

APPLE5- 

Orchards  will  return,  according  to  age,  $200.00  to  $500.00  per  acre  yearly, 
NET.  Apples,  crab  apples,  chemes  and  plums,  strawberries  and  small 
fruits,  potatoes  and  truck,  pay  equally  well. 

CHARLOS  HEIGHTS  ORCHARDS— 

Disinterested  residents  will  give  you  proof,  on  the  ground,  that 
these  things  have  been  usual— are  bemg  done  now— in  the  Bitter 
Root  Valley,  Montana. 

Demand  PROOF.    Let  us  tell  you  about  CHARLOS  HEIGHTS 
ORCHARDS  and  the  homes  building  there.    Don't  put  off  th' 
chance  to  combine  two  sure,  paying  crops  in  one  of  the  finest 
irri^ted  lands  in  America.    Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon 
TO-DAY.    These  lands  are  selling  fast  to  people  on  the 
ground.    We  deed  the  land  and  the  WATER.    The  supply 
can  not  fail. 

The  O.  W.  KERR   COMPANY 

$00  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,Biinn.  -  Hamilton,  Mont   Address- 
1$1  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


.  W  Kerr. 

Itl  La  Salle 

Street. 

Chicago 


GENTLEMEN:— 
Send  me  full  in- 
formation on  fruit 
and  bee  culture  in 
Charlos  Heiffbts  Or- 
chards.    I   am  inter- 
ested in  the  country. 
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Read  His  Letter 


lUail  of  tlM  •conomy 
•ad  profit  in  this  farm* 
or**  potato-divciBf,— 
how  ho  ffots  ererr 
potato  in  tho  Beld,^ 
how  ho  aroicU  loss  from 


poUtooa,— how  ho  has 
mado  tho  wotk  oasj 
and  fart. 


it  Tells  You 

how  tho 

Acme  Hand  Digger 

ATTACHMEIIT 

proved  ont  under  hard,  practical  actual  field  met 


Potato  Implement  Co.,  ThhTerse  Cltr,  Kloh. 
Gentlemen :— Two  yearsMro  I  boos bt  one  of 
your  Acme  Hand  Potato  Dinrere  and  after 
fflTlnfflta  short  trial  In  the  field,  my  sons, 
who  were  dlerglnK  the  potatoes,  were  so 

KMsed  with  the  Acme  Dlfinrer  that  I  now 
ve  five  In  use  on  my  farm.  ,  ,  « 

The  Acme  Is  Just  the  dl^er  we  needed.  T7n- 
llke  the  machine  dlggen  It  dlgrs  clean,  gea 
every  potato  In  every  hill,  doesn't  scar  the 
stock,  and  is  not  bothered  by  the  ylnes.  The 

■MAX  »A«>lrA*Al1v  vA<:nn(<>1r1v  And  rinn'tiTAtfla 


- imy 

Acme  Digger  does  better,  easier  and  cheaper 
work  than  any  other  digger  I  have  seen,  and 
the  best  recommendation  I  can  give  anyone 
Is  that  I  continue  vo  use  It  on  my  own  farm. 
I  am.  yours  truly, 
F.  LAUIIn^  Leelanau  County. 

^^^^  Send  $1.00  Today.  Let  the  Acme 
^^^  Attachment  prove  itself  to  yau.  Let  it 
prove  that  your  dollar  is  better  than  $100  in- 
vestment in  other  diggers— that  it  will  dig 
potatoes  better  and  more  economically— that 
it  is  the  digger  yon  have  been  waiting  for. 
Sent  frepaid  by  express.  Money  returned  if 
you  had  rather  have  it  than  keep  the  digger. 
Pamphlet  and  Potato  Book  free  on  request. 
Send  now.    Address  Bor.  520, 

Co.,Tnivorto  City,  Moh. 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK'S  .^HvDOUBLB  ACTION  COM- 
BINED  CULTI- 
VATOR AND 
HARROW,  can  be 

used  to  cultivate 
crops  in  rows,  as  a 
Listing  Harrow, 
and  when  closed 
together  Is  a  Disk 
^   Harrow  cutting  4H3 

feet  wide.     Drawn   by   two  medium   horses. 

Jointed  pole.    Perfect  centre   draft.    A   labor 

saver.    Send   today  for  FKKE  Booklet. 

CUTAWAY  HAPBOW  CO..  9b^  Halo  St.,  Hinsnua,  tt. 


LdP  HEN  FOOD 

Is  ffTcen  boas  fresh  cut  Rich  I  n  protein  and 
all  other  egg  elements.  Its  egg  producing 
value  is  r.iur  times  that  of  grain.  The  egifs 
are  more  fertile,  chicks  more  Tigorr-*,  fowls 
hr.^-,-!*-r.  This  makes  green  bone  cheap  lyod* 

-^  Mann's  UfMt  HoM  BtM  Cutttr. 

Ortssn  bone,  meat  and  grlstla.    Never  dogs,    10  OAY« 

PHIB  TRIAL.    No  money  in  advance.    Catlg  fkee. 

r.   W.    MANN    CO..    BMia  7.     MILrORO^MASS. 


IDEtL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BUD 

ToMarkChlokens 

CHEAPEST  AN!>  BJIJT 

It  for  16c  J  «6-«8o :  W-*Ool1^75o. 

Sample  Band  Mailed  for  w  Stamp 

FraskMywt.Mfr.  loi6a.  FrttpoH.IH. 


rnSaveYou$50 

On  a  MaiUMTB  S/weador 
r^lf  You'H  Let  Me  -^ 

This  is  just  a  little  ad— but  a  postnl  w\\\  bring  my  Big 
Book— and  give  you  my  $50, OT  Saving  Prke  and  Special 
Proposition.  Vou  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad- 
%-eriisfinent  as  if  it  covcied  a  page. 

My  Spr(-a«1rr  positively  will  do  better  wwk  and  last  looger 


than  anv  Spreader  made— no 
ter  what  the  price- so  why  pay  $50 
jiioreT   20,000  farmsis  hav<    ' 
•t-mped  Iheir  O.    K.   on"" 
my  apraader  and  monsyi 
ftavtno  price.     My  Special 
Proposition  wlil  interest  you. 
Just  a  pMJStal  addressed  to  Gal- 
loway ol  Waterloo.  Iowa,  will' 
brinjf  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  ■  Penny  For 

Tho  Postal  and  Save  990. OOT 

Address  Wm.  Calloway,  Pros. 

WM.rauLOWAV  CO. 

1689  Calloway  Sta.  WMerloo.  la, 


rrmiffM 
Raid 


"^  ROOF  TROOBLES 

Let  me  tell  you,  FREE,  how  to  cure  your 
poof  troubles  for  keeps.  ROOF-FlX  cutm 
roof  troubles  In  your  felt,  srravel,  shingle,  steel, 
tin  or  iron  roofs.  The  longest-lived  roof-dresv 
insr  made— for  sound  roofs.  Get  my  new  free 
b  jok  about  roofs  and  roofinfir.    Write  to 

ANDERSON,  "The  Roof-Fix  MaiT 
Oept.  24  Elyrla,  Olito 


Makes  and  bums  Its  ov  n  ffa;*  ajid 

produces  a  pure  white,  rteadr. 

gafe,  100  candle  power  llRht.    So 

V  wick,  bmoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odur. 


/loo    THE  BEST  LIGHT! 

rCANDlX/ 


,  -^— 1  POWERj 


f  LlffhtJid  iDBtanUy.  Over  200  etyjes. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catAlog 

THK  BEST  OCHT  CO. 

306   fii.  attk  St.,  Canton.  0» 


251  EGGS 


12  MONTHS 

FROM 

A  Single  Hen 


the  world's  greatest  epg  rocorcl,  was 
mado  possible  by  followlnfr  the  ailTanctni 
nn'thods  set  forth  In  a  new  and  exbous- 
tlvo  work  on  opp  production,  entitled 

How  To  Build  Up  a  Heavy  Laying  Strain 

Xi.thlnj:  like  It  has  L'ver  h.n-Ktfore 
ht'vn  puhllsbed,  and  jxiultry  ki'<*piTM  art* 
unlviTsal  In  pronouncing  It  the  standard 
authority  ou  egg  making.  It  covers  the 
subj«Tt  thoroughly  and  by  following  the 
advice  given  the  floek  of  non-laying  hens 
niny  be  developed  Into  heavy  egg  produc- 
vTA.  Price  50c  per  copy,  but  for  a  short 
time  will  send  the  book  and  include  a 
ycjir's  subscription  to  Poultry  Monthly, 
the  world's  best  poultry  paper,  all  for  60c. 

Poultry  Monthly  Pub.Co. 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 
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Queens  by  Return  Mail. 

We  have  a  good  stock  of  nice  young  laying  queens  ready  to  mail  upon  receipt  of 
order,  and  would  be  pleased  to  supply  your  wants.  Our  oueens  are  noted  for  their 
prolificness  and  honey-gathering  quanues,  being  bred  from  the  best  honey-gatherers 
obtainable,  and  mated  with  SELECTED  DRONES. 

PRICES.  1  6        ^  12 

Untested I  .75  14.25  $8.00 

Warranted 1.00  5.00  9.00 

Tested. 1.50 

Select  Tested 2.50 

If  you  wish  select  untested  or  select  warranted  queens,  add  25c  each,  $1.00  for  six, 
or  12.00  for  12,  to  the  list  price.  All  cash  orders  booked  and  filled  in  rotation.  Price 
list  upon  application. 

W.  W.  GARY  A  SON,  Lyonsvillo,  Massaohus«tt9. 


Miller's  SUPERIOR  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Br  Ktam  mail  after  Jane  1,  or  roar  moner  back.  Northern  bred 
fraa  beet  red-clorer  working  ttrains  in  U.  S.  No  better  hostlcn; 
gentle,  and  winter  excellent.  Untetted,  from  mr  three-banded 
tut0tUrBrud0T,  $1.00;  six.  $5.00;  13,  $9.00.  After  Jalr  1,  75c; 
•ix,  14.00;  12.  $7.50.  Special  pricet  on  50  or  more.  Safe  arrival 
aid  latiifaction  goannteed.    Circalar  free. 

ISAAC  P.  IdlLLBR.  RemoldrrlUe,  Pa. 


Simmins'  Pedigree  Italian  Queens 

Warranted  6  months.    See  back  of  Gleanings. 
May  15  issue.  Nothinsr  like  it  in  the  bee-world. 

Sim'l  Simmins,  Queeniand,  Heatlifieid,  Sussex,  England 

Golden  and  Red-clover 
Italian  Queens 

My  queens  are  lanre  and  prolific.  Their  workers  are 
hardy  and  ffood  honey-firatherers.  Give  them  a  trial. 
Untested,  one.  tl.OO;  six.  $5.00.  Select  untested,  one. 
$1.25;  six.  16.50.  Select  tested.  12.00  each.  All  orders 
filled  in  rotation. 

No  nuclei  or  colonies  for  sale  this  season. 
WM.  A.  SHUFF,  4426  Omo«  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


QUEENS 

of  the  Robey  strain  of  3-banded  Italians  during  1900. 
Warranted  queens  the  remainder  of  the  season,  60  cts. 
each  in  any  quantity.  Satisfaction,  or  money  refund- 
ed. L  H.  ROBEY.  Worthlngton.  W .  Va. 


Queens  of 

Moore's  Strain  of  Italians 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-flratherinff,  hardiness. jrentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers '  Re- 
view, Flint  Mich^  says,  "As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen."  My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  lonff- 
tonffued  three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race 
bred  in  my  apiaries) .  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong 
colonies  well  supplied  with  youncr  bees. 

Reduced  prices:  Untested  queens,  75  cts.  each;  six. 
$4.00:  dozen.  17.50.  Select  untested.  $1.00  each;  six. 
$5.00;  dozen.  $9.00. 

I  am  now  sendinar  queens  by  return  mail. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
circular  free.    Address 
J.  P.  Moore,  queen-breeder,  Ril,Morgan.Ky. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS  p^  Return  Mau 

Red-clover  and  Ooldens.  60  cts.  each;  guaranteed.  90 
cts.;  tested.  $1.16.  See  list.  Leaflet  "How  to  Introduce 
Queens.  "15c;  "Rapid  Increase,"  15c;  copy  of  both,  25c. 
E.  E.  MOTT.       .      GLENWOOD.       -      MICHIGAN 


GOLDEN  -  ADEL  -  QUEENS 

Golden  Italian  and  Leather-colwed  lulian,  Imported  Ctraio- 

lan,  and  Caocatian  queens.    A  tall  line  of  bee-keepen* 

nppliet.    Send  for  price  list.    Addreta 

Chaa.  Mondeng.  160  Newton  Av.  N..  Minneapolis.  Minn 


QUEEN 


Fine,  Standard-Bred  OC  ^j.^ 

WARRANTED   ITALIAN  £iO  ClSe 


> 


% 

When  taken  wHh  tlie  American  Bee  Journal  for  One  Year.  ^ 

..riKhfAmerican"fi^l''«   month)  we  offer,  to   a  n«w  sub-  ? 

scriber  the  American  B^-,  ^           ^^^  ^^^  Standard-Brcd  "5 

S7o'\^o"ld'^Americ*^^^                           This  is  a  very  small  1 

such  a  valuable  Queen.    The  Jo  Jo"™^'  »  whole  year  and  for  g. 

Cony  FREE.    We  also  offer  «  Wf »  alone  is  75  cents-Sample  » 

sS  for  50c    Better  send  nozfi^^  ^.J.''^  *°i'  ^^n^""^  &" 

'ronl'doUar.    Address,                '  f"  both  Journal  and  Queen  W 


AMERlCAil  BEE  JOBRNAL.     146  Wert^aper^,  g«^      CHICAGO.  ILL 
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Sept.  15 


WH  LAWS  ^^^  ^"^^  more  queens  in  1909 
■  n  ■  mmr^  ww  ^  ^jj^j,  ^j^y  previous  season. 
The  reason  is  obvious  ;  the  people  know  where  to  tret 
good  queens  and  the  rigrht  kind  of  service.  In  this 
latitude  I  can  mail  queens  nearly  every  month  in  the 
year.  If  you  need  queens,  send  ri^ht  along.  I  can 
take  oare  of  your  orders  whether  it  be  one  or  one  hun- 
dred. Sintjle  queen.  11.00;  six  for  $5.00.  Breeders, 
none  better,  each  $5.00. 
W.  H.  LAWS,  BmvIII*.  Bee  County,  Texes. 


"Golden  Adel"  QUEENS 

now  going  by  return  mail.    We  have  a  large  number 

of  extra  choice  queens  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

We  believe  they  are  the  best  we  have  ever  reared. 

Select  queens,         -       -       -       $  .85;  six,  $4.80 

Tested  queens.     -       -       -       -     I.OO;  six.    5.50 

Select  tested  queens,      -       -        1.50;  six,    8.00 

This  ad.  good  until  close  of  the  season. 

Please  note  change  of  address. 

J.  R.  McCorkle,  Lock  Box  72.  LaFayette,  Ind, 


lO'^GoodLucrCardsFREE 


The  Illustration  gtvBs  you  but  a  mere  id  eu  of 
the  beauty  of  only  one  of  these  ten  cards,  Thry 
u  e  Fret*  for  the  suklnir.  In  brillinnt.  nataral 
colors  witb  gold,  silver  and  gray  bachgrounfl. 
witb  a  different  flower  and  a  dlfTerent  ezprus- 
slon  of  loTo,  esteem  and  good  luck. 

I  don't  sell  these  cards—  I  give  them  away  to 
Introduce  my  bigfitriD  niHKa7.inetoyou  and  >oiir 
friends.  You  can  secure  a  free  set  by  niaillng 
me  the  attached  coupon.  1  only  ask  yi'ti  to  send 
i  cents  to  help  pay  postage  aud  packing  cliar>^eii. 

MAtL  THIS  COUPOM  QWGKi 


GARRETT  WAT.U  VIcc-PreMdent, 

The  Farmer^s  Voice,  llept.  91      Chicago, 

Send  meat  once  the  10 beantiful  "Gtxid  Imrk' 
ranlH.  Also  send  me  your  special  offer  for  ftettina 
3X1  more  cards  and  a  monoijram  watch  Frf  e.  Kn- 
oloHed  \ft  4  centfiin  stamps  to  help  covei;  postage 
und  packing. 


DOLL 

SHIPPING 

CASES 

ARE  VERY    WELL   MADE 

Of  fine  white  basswood  with  one-piece  cover  and 
bottom.  Can  furnish  with  either  corrugated 
paper  or  "no-drip  sticks." 


DOLL  SHIPPING  CASES 

Are  made  for  any  number  or  size  of  sections 
with  either  2  or  3  inch  glass  front.  WE  HAVE 
LARGE  STOCK  ON  HAND  which  means  prompt 
shipment,  and  our  prices. are  lowest 


HONEY  PACKAGES  IN  TIN 

For  shipping  or  storing  extracted  honey  pre- 
vent leakage,  and  taint  from  wood;  being  square 
they  are  extra  strong,  and  economize  space. 

1-galIon  cans,  10  in  a  box. 

5-gaIlon  cans.  1  or  2  in  a  box. 


SEND  FOR   1909  ESTIMATE 

MINNESOTA    BEE  SUPPLY   CO. 

123    NIoolM  Island, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Better  Supplies 

More  Profits 

You  know  to  how  large  an  extent  the 
profits  of  bee  culture  depend  upon 
the  right  kind  of  supplies,  and  you 
know,  too,  that  just  as  important  as 
the  right  supphes  is  to  get  them 
when  you  want  them,  at  the  rifiht 
price. 

In  every  way— location,  stock,  and 
low  prices — we  are  fitted  to  serve 
you  to  your  profit. 

We  Ship   on  Time 

and  you  get  the  goods  when  you 
want  them.  We  are  centrally  locat- 
ed, and  can  ship  direct  by  boat  and 
over  thirty  different  railroads.  Our 
stock  is  the  best,  and  we  sell  the 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 
What  more  can  you  want?  Write 
today  for  our  big  book  and  special 
prices  for  this  month. 

Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

1009-13  Lucas  Ave.        St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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IMPROVE  your  STOCK 

by  innodocing  some  of  oar  Pamoal  Lont-tODgned 
IialUo  Redclnrer  Honey-qoeenf.  \^e  have  been 
breeder!  for  33  yean,  aod  have  developed  a  nrain 
of  beet  tbat  tome  teatons  produce  nearly  100  lbs. 
uf  snrpliK  per  colony  from  red-clover  alone. 

Untested  qoeens  from  Jane  to  October,  75  cts. 
eacb:    tested.  $1.25    each;    fine  breeders,   $10.00 
each.    SAthfaciioo    guaranteed  In    every  respect. 
RED  LEININGER  &  SON.      -      DELPHOS.  OHIO 


Warranted  Queens 

75 cts.;  dozen,  $7.00.  Golden  strain ;  gentle ; 
fine  workers.  Cap  and  finish  up  honey 
equal  to  any.  Plenfy  of  queens  ready  to  mail. 

J.  B.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

CHOICE  QUEENS 

Golden  and  Red-clover  Ital- 
ians and    Gray   Camlolans 

Select  untested,  1,  75  C;  6,  KOO;  12,  $7.50 

Tested,     .     .     1,  $1.00;  6,  5  50;  12,  $10  00 

Select  tested  and  breeders,     .     $2  to  $4  each 

Cbas.  Koeppen,      -      Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Superior  QUEENS! 

CurefuUy  reared,  leather-colored  Italian  queens;  extra 
ffood  stock;  no  disease.  Guaranteed  to  fdve  satisfac- 
Uon.  One.  70c;  6.  $3.75;  12. 16.50;  20  or  more.  50c  each, 
till  Nov.  1.  S.  F.  TREGO.  Swedona.  lUs. 


QUEENS! 

And  nothing  but  Italians.    An  improved  su- 

gerior  strain  is  what  QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN- 
REEDER  raises.  Stock  is  Northern-bred 
and  hardy.  We  winter  our  five  yards  on 
summer  stands  with  practically  no  loss. 
Some  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  the 
West  started  wim  our  stock.  Free  circular 
and  testimonials. 


Prices  of  Queens  after  July  1 

1 

6 

12 

Select  queens 

Tested  queens 

Select  tested  queens    .    .    . 

Breeders 

Golden  five-band  breeders . 
Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen 
Three-comb  nucl.,  no  queen 
Full  colonies  on  8  frames    . 

1    76 

1  00 
1  60 
300 
500 
225 
325 
600 

14  00 
5  00 
800 

15  00 

12  00 
18  00 
25  00 

17  00 
900 
15  00 

22  00 
32  00 

Will  soon  unite  our  nuclei  for  winter,  so 

hurry  in  your  orders. 

QUEENS  NOW  GO  BY  RETURN  MAIL. 

Safe  arrival  and  pure  mating  guaranteed. 
We  employ  400  to  500  swarms.  No  order 
too  large,  and  none  too  small.  Over  twenty 
years  a  queen-breeder. 

Address  all  Orders  to 

Quirin  -  the  -  Queen  -  Breeder 

Bellevue,  Ohio 


SUPERIOR  QUEENS  BY  RETURN  MAIL 


QUEENS  from  the  famous  Red  Clover  stock,  originated  by  me.  Handsome  three- 
banded  Italians.  If  there  is  honey  to  be  had  they  will  gather  it.  Something 
better  than  the  ordinary,  at  the  same  price  you  would  pay  for  common  stock.  No 
poor  or  indifferent  queens  are  sent  out  at  any  price.  I  have  devoted  myself  te  queen- 
rearine  for  so  long,  that  I  know  every  requirement  of  the  business,  and  vou  may  be 
sure  that  my  stock  is  the  best  in  every  particular.  My  bees  are  gentle  as  well  as 
handsome.  Queens  sent  out  now  will  begin  to  lay  immediately,  and  will  stock  up 
your  hives  with  vigorous  young  bees  for  winter.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  and  have 
something  extra  nne  to  begin  next  season.  My  bees  are  exceptionally  hardy,  and 
will  winter  well  if  given  ordinary  attention.  Untested,  $1;  select  untested,  11.25. 
While  present  stock  lasts  will  make  the  following  discounts  for  quantities :  5  per 
cent  for  6,  10  per  cent  for  12,  20  per  cent  for  24,  25  per  cent  for  50. 

A  FEW  COMMENTSFTROM  CUSTOMERS: 


Friend  WardelL— The  queen  re 
ceived.    She  is  a  beauty;  her  es- 
corts all  living,  and  fine  as  silk. 
Fraternally  yours,. 
F.  Danzenbaker. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  April  14, 1909. 

Mr.  F.  J.  WARDELL,  Uhricbsvllle, 

Ohio. 

Dear  Sir.'— I  have  been  wanting 
to  tell  you  somethinjr  for  some 
time.  Vou  remember  Iflrot  a  queen 
bee  of  you  late  last  fall.  Well, 
when  I  got  her  she  had  not  much 
chance  to  show  her  blood;  but  I 


tell  you,  sir,  that  she  is  a  dandy, 
and  I  would  not  take  any  money 
for  her.  I  placed  her  in  a  ten- 
frame  hive,  and  she  was  the  first 
one  to  show  up;  the  prettiest  little 
yellow  Italians  you  ever  saw. 

Box  222.  Yours  truly, 

Jacob  Heck. 

Gnadenhutten.  O..  June.  1909. 

550  W.  Walnut  SL,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Wardell,  Uhrichsville, 

Ohio. 

Dear  S/r.— Enclosed    you  will 


find  $1.50  in  P.  0.  money  order, 
for  which  send  me  at  your  earliest 
convenience  a  select  untested 
queen.  I  received  a  queen  from 
you  last  year  and  am  well  pleased 
with  her.  I  like  their  gentle  na- 
ture. Should  this  one  be  her 
equal  I  will  have  nothin^r  but  the 
Wardell  brand. 

Very  respectfully, 

I     H    SPTT7 

Prof.  Math.  Boys'  High  School. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
May  25.  1909. 


Send  now  and  get  some  of  this  fine  stock  before 
it  is  too  late.    You  can't  help  being  pleased  with  it 

F.  J.  WARDELL.  Uhrichsville,  Ohio 
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FALCON  QUEENS 

WE  HAVE  in  charge  of  our  Queen  Department  Mr.  Leslie  Martin,Twho 
has  had  wide  experience  in  the  queen  business,  having  been  the  queen- 
breeder  in  the  apiary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,'for  several  seasons,  as  well  as  privately  conducting  the  Birdcroft 
Apiaries  in  Tennessee  since  that  time.  His  queens  have  become  famous,  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  we  offer  his  services  to  our  customers  in  the  management 
of  this  department. 

Our  "Falcon**  Queens  are  unexcelled  in  honey-gathering  qualities;  they 
winter  well,  and  are  gentle.  They  cap  their  sections  snow-white,  and  breed 
early  in  spring. 

Our  Mr.  Martin  is  particularly  an  authority  on  Caucasians,  as  he  bred  much 
of  the  stock  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  which  other 
breeders  are  using. 

Get  our  Improved  "Falcon  "  Queens,  and  increase  your  honey  yields. 

Price  List  of  "Falcon"  Queens 

Three-band  and  Golden  Italians,  Caucasians,  and  Camlolans 

BEFORE  JULY  1  AFTER  JULY  1 

Untested. One.  tl.OO;  six,  16.60;  12.  $10.00.  One,  I  .75;  six.  14.26:  12.  I  8.00 

Select  Untested One.    1.25;  six.    8.75;  12.     12.76.  One.    1.00;  six.    6.60;  12.     10.00 

Tested,  $1.60  each  Select  Tested.  12.00  each 

All  queens  are  reared  in  strong  vigorous  colonies,  and  mated  from  populous 
nuclei.  Instructions  for  introducing  are  to  be  found  on  reverse  side  of  the 
cage-cover.    Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Falcon  Square  Jars 

Honey  can  not  be  put  up  in  more  attractive  pack- 
ages for  exhibition  purposes  or  the  grocery  trade  than  in 
glass,  and  for  this  purpose  the  square  honey-jar  is  best 
and  most  convenient,  besides  economizing  space.    Prices: 

5K,z.  with  cork  stoppers {  Si  ^fr  ^eSll  SP^ 

«-■  with  spring  top {g:2S?l?^SlS'^ 

1  IK  «r,-*i,  <,*^^*»^  ♦««  i  ^-75  per  crate  of  100 

Mb.withspnngtop {  $2.50  per  crate  of  50 

The  glass  top  with  spring  attachment  is  the  only 
absolutely  safe  method  of  bottling  honey,  as  corks  and 
screw-caps  will  leak.  Still,  we  furnish  the  1-lb.  and  the 
8-oz.  jars  with  corks,  for  those  who  desire  them,  at  75  cts. 
per  100  less  and  40  cts.  per  50  less  than  with  the  spring 
top.    We  do  not  sell  less  than  crate  lots. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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FIVE  HUNDRED 

Queens 

Our  Queens  were 
never  better  than 
they  are  now.  .  .  . 


We  have  queens  of  every  grade  bred 
in  our  yards  here,  that  we  can  send 
out  by  return  mail. 

We  Guarantee  our  queens  to  be  equal 
to  any  stock  bred,  and  better  than 
the  average. 

You  Can't  Expect  to  get  large  crops  of 
honey  if  you  have  inferior  stoclc  in 
your  yards. 

It  Doesn't  Pay  to  leave  old  and  com- 
mon queens  in  the  hives. 

Requeen  Now.  We  can  furnish  the 
best  stock  at  this  season  of  the  year 
at  such  reasonable  prices  no  one  need 
hesitate  to  get  the  queens  he  needs. 

The  First  Cost  is  really  a  secondary 
consideration  now. 

Quality  is  the  first  consideration,  and 
we  know  you  can  not  be  better 
pleased  than  to  send  your  order  to 
us.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

Our  Prices:  Untested,  $1.00;  select  un- 
tested, $1.25;  tested,  $2.00;  select 
tested,  $3.00 ;  breeders,  $3.50;  select 
breeders,  $7.50;  extra  select  breed- 
ers, $10.00. 

Quantity  Orders.  We  take  special  care 
of  orders  for  queens  in  lots  of  fifty  or 
more.  Give  plain  mailing  instruc- 
tions, telling  whether  you  want  them 
all  one  day  or  at  intervals,  and  we 
will  get  them  to  you  just  when  you 
want  them.  We  make  special  prices 
in  quantity  lots. 

Write  Us  Today  and  get  some  of  the 
best  queens  obtainable  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  be  sure  of  getting  a  large 
honey  crop.  Our  bees  will  gather 
honey  if  there  is  any  to  bef  had. 


The  A.  I  Root  Co. 

Medina,  Ohio 


Special  Notices  by  A.  L  Root 

FLOIUDA   REAL-ESTATE  OFFERS,    ETC.  ;  LOOK  OUT  FOR 
"  LAND-SHARKS." 

No  matter  how  tempting  the  offer,  nor  what  may  be 
the  circumstances  represented,  do  not  purchase  land 
in  Florida,  either  acres,  lots,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort, 
without  visiting  the  locality  and  inspecting  it  If  you 
invest  first  and  look  it  up  afterward  you  may  find  you 
have  purchased  land  at  thirty  or  forty  dollars  an  acre 
that  might  have  been  bought  for  five  or  six  dollars  (or 
less)  had  you  been  on  the  spot 

HOW  TO  DESTROY  RATS. 
The  above  is  the  title  of  another  bulletin  in  regard 
to  the  rat  nuisance.  On  page  418,  July  1. 1  wrote  up 
the  former  bulletin,  and  announced  that  rats  are  cost- 
ing the  people  of.this  country  about  a  hundred  million 
dollars  annually.  It  seems  there  was  such  a  demand 
for  the  former  bulletin  that  the  edition  was  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  another  one  has  just  been  sent  out.  Issued 
the  3d  of  this  month.  It  contains  pictures  of  the  little 
trap  I  recommended,  and  a  number  of  suggestions  in 
regard  to  their  use.  There  are 20  pages,  and  I  wish  the 
bulletin  might  be  put  into  every  home  in  the  land 
where  rats  and  mice  have  ever  made  any  trouble.  We 
have  already  sold  a  gross  of  the  little  mouse-traps  (two 
for  a  nickel) ,  and  another  gross  is  ordered  and  on  the 
way.  If  you  can  not  get  these  traps  near  home,  re- 
member we  can  send  you  two  of  them  by  mail,  post- 
paid, for  7  cts.,  or  a  whole  dozen  for  41  cts.  Now. 
please  turn  in  and  help,  in  ridding  not  only  your  own 
premises,  but  the  whole  United  States,  and.  better  still, 
the  whole  wide  world,  of  the  shame  and  disgrace  that 
rest  on  every  one  of  us  when  we  permit  these  pests 
not  only  to  annoy  us.  but  to  bring,  iddirectly,  death 
and  pestilence  in  our  midst. 

"FARM  MANAGEMENT  IN  NORTHERN  POTATO-GROWING 
SECTIONS." 

The  above  is  the  title  of  another  exceedingly  valu- 
able bulletin.  It  contains  31  pages,  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  potato-grower  in  the  nation,  no 
matter  if  you  grow  only  enough  for  your  own  use.  I 
wish  to  speak  of  only  one  special  point  I  have  told 
you  what  they  are  doing  in  the  way  of  improved  com 
culture.  Now.  something  similar  can  be  done  with 
potatoes,  for  I  have  proved  it.  Select  your  potatoes 
for  planting  next  year  in  the  field  at  the  time  of  dig- 
ging. Take  only  the  best  tubers  from  the  best-yielding 
and  healthiest  hills.  This  bulletin  tells  us  that  a  man 
in  Michigan  commenced  doing  this  some  years  ago. 
The  first  year  he  found  that  only  8  per  cent  of  the  hills 
were  up  to  the  standard  he  had  decided  on.  The  next 
year  20  per  cent  of  the  hills  came  up  to  the  standard. 
The  third  year  more  yet.  and  after  five  years  of  this 
method  he  was  able  to  produce  a  field  where  70  per 
cent  of  the  hills  came  up  to  the  requirements  in  the 
way  of  yield,  shape,  and  resistance  to  drouth,  blight 
etc.  He  not  only  more  than  doubled  his  yield,  but 
greatly  improved  the  quality  of  the  whole  crop.  You 
can  not  afford  to  be  without  this  potato  bulletin.  The 
two  bulletins  I  have  mentioned  are  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation to  any  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  children.  Just  write 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  tell  them  what  bulletins  you  want 

POULTRY  SECRETS. 

The  poultry-secret  business  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
done  up  with  the  war  that  Gleanings  and  the  agricul- 
tural papers  have  been  waging  on  it  Another  book 
in  regard  to  the  matter  is  now  in  my  hands.  It  is  en- 
titled "Tricks  in  the  Poultry  Trade."  It  was  written 
by  Reese  V.  Hicks,  Topeka,  Kansas,  editor  of  Poultry 
Culture.  Price  25  cents.  The  book  contains  84  pages, 
and  is  well  worth  the  price,  for  it  exposes  many  of  the 
secrets  that  have  been  advertised  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  As  the  book  is  brief,  he  does  not  stop 
even  to  give  credit  to  the  inventors  or  advertisers  of 
the  tricks.  And.  by  the  way.  he  described  how  to 
make  my  paper-box  egg-tester,  almost  word  for  word 
as  I  gave  it  in  Gleanings;  but  he  does  not  even  men- 
tion A.  I.  Root  Perhaps  I  should  not  complain,  as  he 
does  not  mention  anybody.  While  the  book  does  not 
tell  as  much  as  "Poultry  Secrets,"  by  the  Farm  Journal 
people,  it  gives  enough  to  be  well  worth  the  money. 

Tricks  of  the  Poultry  Trade  "  is  given  free  to  every- 
body who  sends  50  cents  for  their  periodical.  Poultry 
Culture,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Now  we  have  two  good  examples  before  the  poultry 
world  for  some  of  the  brethren  to  follow  who  have  been 
charging  a  dollar  for  a  single  page  of  printed  matter, 
or  say  half  a  dozen  pages,  for  some  little  secret  We 
have  two  fair-sized  books  concerning  a  great  lot  of 
secrets,  for  the  very  reasonable  price  of  25  cents  each. 
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"  If  Goods  mn  wnf  d  Quick.  S«nd  to  PotidT." 
Crtabllrtiod     I  >e» 


COULDN'T  FOOL  MIKE 


By  tho  Boo  Cranli 


*'Say.  Mike,"  says   Pat,  "begrorra.   I   wish 

ye'd   tell  me  what's  a   chafinsr-dlsh." 
*'  Tis  a  frying-pan,  me  boy,"  says  he, 

"that's  got  into  society." 

Mike  was  more  than  half  right.  Did  you  ever 
carefully  analyze  some  of  the  new-fangled  things  offer- 
ed bee-men  as  modern  marvels,  only  to  find  some  old 
acquaintance  with  merely  a  little  more  paint,  putty, 
and  price  ?  We  find  imitations  of  nearly  every  thing 
which  has  new  merit ;  and,  while  imitation  is  the  sin- 
cerest  flattery,  we  like  to  know  that  we  are  getting  the 
genuine  when  we  are  making  a  purchase,  especially 
when  the  genuine  costs  no  more  than  the  imitation— 
frequently  not  as  much.  Why,  if  some  one  would  dis- 
cover the  North  Pole  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn 
that  some  other  fellow  had  arrived  there  first !  I  am 
informed  that  this  North  Pole  location  is  not  a  desir- 
able one  for  the  bee  industry,  and  that  taxes  would  be 
very  high,  especially  poll  taxes. 

There  are  frequently,  however,  new  things 
brought  out  which  are  improvements  of  real  merit, 
and  their  added  convenience  or  economy  entitles  them 
to  recognition.  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have 
been  scouring  the  country  for  new  things  for  bee-men,  and  trying  them. 
I  have  the  genuine  standard  goods  which  have  stood  all  tests  and  made 
good.  My  catalog  is  free,  and  in  it  you  will  probably  find  something  you 
should  have,  either  to  save  time  and  labor  or  something  which  will  aid  in 
increasing  your  profits. 

Remember,  I  don't  split  up  your  orders  and  send  them  over  the  coun- 
try to  half  a  dozen  different  factories.  My  storage  facilities  could  not  be 
better,  and  I  have  a  very  large  stock  of  standard  goods  ready  to  ship  on  a 
moment's  notice. 

I  can  use  your  beeswax  at  28  cents  cash,  or  30  cents  in  trade. 

I  have  the  largest  stock  and  the  finest  quality  of  honey  that  I  ever  had 
on  hand  at  one  time.    I  shall  be  glad  to  send  quotations  and  submit  samples. 


Root's 
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Root's 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


A  CORRECTION. 

The  following  letter  from  Toepperwein  & 
Mayfield,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  wm  explain. 
We  do  not  know  how  the  error  occurred,  but 
it  is  worthy  of  correction. 

We  wish  to  eaU  attention  to  a  typoffraphical  error  in 
onr  report  of  the  honey  crop  in  Texas— p.  512,  Aug.  15. 
Instead  of  the  price  advanc'ng  4  cts.  per  lb.  it  should 
raad  K  of  a  cent  Toeppsrwein  ft  MAvnELD. 

San  Antonio.  Texas.  Auff.  24. 


LENGTH  OF  BEE-FUGHT. 

Referring  to  the  discussion  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  and  Oleanings,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  bees  can  fly  for  nectar,  Mr. 
C.  P.  Dadant,  in  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
and  Editor  Hutchinson  in  the  Review,  seem 
to  afi:ree  to  the  statement  we  made  in  these 
columns,  to  ^e  effect  that  most  of  the  honey 
that  bees  ga^er  comes  within  the  ranse  of 
a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  yard. 

But  refeiTin|r  to  ^e  question  as  to  how  far 
bees  can  see,  Mr.  Dadant  rather  doubts  our 
statement  to  the  effect  ^at  bees  may  have 
telescopic  vision.  He  would  be  more  inclin- 
ed to  think  that  when  they  go  a  great  dis- 
tance Aey  are  n^uided  by  uie  sense  of  smell 
rather  than  by  sight. 


CARBOUC  ACID   TO    KEEP    BEES    AWAY  FROM 
SPRAYINO-UQUmS. 

In  this  issue  a  correspondent,  on  page  611, 
refers  to  tl\e  fact  tiiat  when  trees  are  spray- 
ed whOe  in  blossom  in  Canada,  the  law  re- 
quires tiiat  the  mixture  be  flavored  with 
crude  carl>olic  acid.  This  is  to  keep  bees 
away,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  drug  is 
veiy  offensive  to  tiiem. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  spray  whUe  trees  are 
in  blosscMn,  which  we  doubt  very  much,  it 
would  seem  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  a  similar  amendment  incorporated  in 
our  anti-spraying  laws. 

We  present  the  suggestion  to  our  readers 
for  wluit  it  is  worth.  In  the  meantime  we 
should  be  glad  to  get  reports  from  those  who 
may  be  in  position  to  know  whether  the  car- 
bolic-acid sprays,  or,  rather,  spraying  liquids 


flavored  with  carbolic  acid,  will  not  be  touch- 
ed by  bees.       

WHEN  IT  IS  ** honey*'  AND  WHEN    "HONEY- 
DEW." 

Mr.  Friedman  Greiner,  see  page  694,  and 
the  bee-keepers  of  Pennsylvania,  as  indicat- 
ed in  their  convention  proceedings  in  this 
issue,  apparently  regret  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its  pure- 
food  regulations,  has  put  a  ban  upon  honey- 
dew  by  forbidding  its  sale  under  the  name 
of  honey,  and  requiring  it  to  be  branded  and 
sold  as  honey-dew.  As  we  understand  it, 
when  there  is  only  a  very  small  quantinr  of 
the  dark  stuff  in  the  combs— not  enough  to 
darken  the  color  or  impair  the  flavor— it  may 
be  sold  as  honey;  but  when  there  is  consia- 
erable  of  it,  it  must  be  put  under  the  name 
honey-dew.  The  difficulty  comes  in  here— 
where  to  draw  the  line.  Thousands  of  bee- 
keepers in  the  country  to-day  are  up  against 
the  proposition.  To  call  it  ** honey-dew" 
will  ruin  its  sale.  To  brand  it  as  "honey" 
will  render  them  liable  to  fine,  imprisonment, 
or  both. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  right  here  that  the 
national  law  applies  only  on  territorial  and 
interstate  business. 


POOR   FOUL-BROOD    LAWS    IN    SOME    STATES, 
AND  WHY. 

Some  of  the  bee-keepers  of  our  various 
States  are  making  a  senous  mistake  in  draw- 
ing up.  foul-brood  bills  and  submitting  the 
same  to  their  State  legislatures.  It  is  unwise 
to  copy  from  some  other  State,  as  it  may  have 
a  very  poor  law.  Those  who  are  contemplat- 
ing the  drawing:-up  of  bills  for  submission  to 
their  State  legislatures  would  do  well  to  cor- 
respond with  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Phillips  has 
made  this  question  of  foul-brood  legislation 
a  special  study,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  send 
a  draft  of  a  bill  that  he  would  rocommend 
for  enactment. 

It  is  difficult  tojget  a  foul-brood  biD  through 
both  branches  of  the  legislature:  but  it  is  no 
more  difficult  to  get  a  godd  bill  through  than 
a  poor  one.  In  one  or  two  States  bills  have 
been  enacted  into  laws  that  are  practically  a 
dead  letter,  and  largely  because  the  original 
promoters  had  not  be6n  properly  informed 
as  to  the  form  of  law  they  should  nave. 
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THE  NEW  ABC  AND  X  Y  Z  OF  BEE  CULTURE  IS 
RECEIVING  SOME  QUITE  EXTEN- 
SIVE REVISIONS. 

As  we  look  over  from  one  year's  end  to 
another  we  can  see  some  most  decided  gains 
in  our  general  knowledge  of  bees  and  the 
methocte  of  handling  them.  In  the  multitude 
of  counselors  there  is  wisdom.  In  a  journal 
like  this,  one  will  profit  immensely  if  he  will 
simply  compare  notes.  Suppose  the  other 
fellow's  plan  does  differ  from  yours.  You 
will  probably  find  that,  on  many  points,  you 
agree.  It  also  transpires  that  occasionally 
your  experiments  point  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion. You  are  not  quite  sure  of  your  ground; 
but  if  half  a  dozen  others  trying  out  the  same 
class  of  experiments  arrive  at  about  the  same 
conclusions  as  yourself  you  have  the  definite 
assurance  that  you  are  on  the  right  track. 
In  deciding  what  shall  and  shall  not  find  a 
place  in  the  new  edition  of  our  work  we  try 
to  use  that  which  has  the  indorsement  of  a 
number  of  our  best  men. 

The  new  work,  we  confidently  believe,  will 
be  as  nearly  accurate  as  any  volume  on  bees 
that  has  ever  been  put  out.  It  will  contain 
a  large  number  of  new  illustrations  made  ex- 

Sressly  for  it,  some  of  which  will  appear  from 
me  to  time  in  these  columns.  It  will  place 
strong  emphasis  on  methods  of  management, 
which  will  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of  what 
might  be  called  moving  pictures,  or,  more 
exactly,  a  series  of  snap-shots,  showing  each 
step  in  the  operation.  We  are  now  nearly 
half  way  in  the  work  of  revision. 


HONEV-CROP  CONDITIONS;   THE    SCARCFTY  OF 
EASTERN  WHITE  HONEY.    * 

Reports  continue  to  pour  in  to  show  that 
this  is  probably  the  greatest  year  for  honey- 
dew  ever  known  in  this  country;  that  the 
crop  of  clover  and  basswood  is  very  light, 
owing  to  the  drouth  of  last  fall. 

The  number  of  bee-keepers  in  this  country 
to-day  who  have  clear  white  clover  and  bass- 
wood  is  very  limited.  We  have  had  editori- 
al charge  of  this  journal  for  nearly  25  years 
now,  and  in  all  our  experience  we  do  not  re- 
member a  year  when  the  indications  showed 
so  light  a  crop  of  pure  clover  or  pure  clover 
and  oasswood  mixed  as  this  year.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  honey-dew,  the  season  would 
not  have  been  as  poor  as  some  we  have  had 
in  the  past;  but  the  very  abundance  of  hon- 
ey-dew will  make  the  year  1^09  the  shortest 
on  a  strictly  clear  white  honey  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  south  of  the  great  lakes  that 
we  have  ever  known. 

There  is  further  evidence  that  the  crop  of 
alfalfa  and  mountain  sage  in  the  Western 
States  will  not  make  up  for  the  deficit  of  clear 
clover  and  basswood.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
prices  on  the  first  quality  of  white  honey, 
either  comb  or  extracted,  will  be  very  firm. 
Whether  they  will  advance  over  present 
quotations  we  can  not  say. 

The  few  bee-keepers  who  have  a  clear 
white  clover  or  basswood  should  make  the 
fact  known.  There  "are  buyers  who  are  writ- 
ing us  now,  inquiring  where  they  can  get  it. 


Reports  also  indicate  that  there  is  consid- 
erable honey-dew  and  clover  mixed,  of  a  very 
fine  quality.     This  would  probably  bring 

Sretty  good  prices  were  it  not  for  the  fict 
lat  the  public  in  years  gone  by  have  been 
told  about  the  so-called  manufactured  honey. 
As  the  flavor  of  honey-dew  clover  is  differ- 
ent from  any  thing  they  have  tasted  before, 
consumers  junip  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
honey  is  manufactured.  To  sell  this  honey- 
dew  honey  of  good  flavor  will  mean  a  cam- 
paign of  local  advertising  to  educate  neigh- 
bors and  friends  that  this  is  the  real  product 
from  the  hive.  No  one  can  sell  such  honey 
to  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer  him- 
self.   

HONEY-DEW  AS  A  WINTER  FOOD;  A  WARNING. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  caution  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  considerable  daiic 
honey-dew  in  their  combs  to  remove  tiie 
same  and  substitute  sugar  syrup.  A  strictly 
all-honey-dew  is  usually  a  very  poor  winter 
food;  and  if  the  winter  should  oe  at  all  se- 
vere, thousands  of  colonies  will  die  of  dysen- 
tery. In  most  cases  it  is  probably  true  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  honey-dew  has  been 
used  up,  or  was  used  up,  durmg  August  and 
September,  and  that  honey  from  asters,  gold- 
enrod,  or  buckwheat  has  taken  its  place. 
Ordinarily  we  would  risk  any  of  these  hon- 
eys, or  a  little  honey-dew  mixed  with  any 
one  of  them;  but  where  the  winter  food  is 
almost  a  pure  honey-dew,  we  certainly  would 
advise  talcing  it  ou^  holding  it  over  until  next 
spring,  and  giving  it  to  the  bees  to  stimulate 
brood-rearing.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  bet- 
ter use  that  can  be  made  of  this  product.  It 
is  just  as  good  for  rearing  brood  as  the  best 
sugar  syrup  that  was  ever  put  into  a  hive. 
In  late  spring  and  early  summer,  combs  con- 
taining honey- dew  can  be  used  very  nicely. 
The  best  way  in  the  world  to  feed  in  the 
spring  is  to  give  combs  of  sealed  stores;  and 
it  does  not  matter  whether  these  stores  are 
sugar  syrup  oi*  honey-dew  in  late  spring  or 
summer; 

HOW  LATE  CAN  ONE  FEED 'SUGAR  SYRUP?  HOW 

TO  MAKE  rr. 
A  GOOD  many  questions  are  being  asked 
as  to  how  late  one  can  feed  in  the  fall.  Or- 
dinarily we  would  say  the  sooner  the  syrup 
can  be  given  the  better.  As  to  how  late  one 
can  do  so  will  depend  upon  conditions.  We 
have  sometimes  fed,  in  our  locahty,  clear  up 
to  the  middle  of  November.  However,  at 
that  time  the  bees  have  but  very  little  oppor- 
tunity to  manipulate  the  syrup,  much  less 
cap  it  over.  Tne  purpose  of  early  feeding  is 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  "invert  it  to  some 
extent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  win- 
ter nest.  This  they  do  by  emptying  tiie  cells 
in  the  combs  at  the  point  where  the  cluster 
is,  so  that  the  bees  on  both  sides  can  get  the 
advantage  of  body  beat.  When  the  syrup  is 
fed  late  they  can  not  make  this  winter  nest 
before  cold  weather  comes  on,  and  conse- 
quently there  will  be  a  space  one  inch  thfck, 
or  as  thick  as  the  comb,  containing  cold  syr- 
up between  several  clusters  of  bees. 
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Such  a  condition  is  not  according  to  nature; 
and  one  can  readily  see  that  a  bunch  of  bees, 
no  •  matter  how  large,  that  is  separated  by 
slabs  of  solid  honey  or  ^rup  can  not  keep  as 
warm  as  where  the  combs  are  empty  and  the 
bees  can  crawl  into  the  cells,  tiius  establish- 
ing bodily  contact  heat  between  sevex^al  di- 
visions of  the  bees  separated  only  by  the 
midribs  in  the  combs. 

With  regard  to  making  sugar  syrup  it  is  an 
advantage  to  use  hot  water,  for  the  reason 
that  the  sugar  will  dissolve  a  little  more 
readily.  Cold  water  may  be  used,  but  it  will 
require  considerable  stirring.  As  to  propor- 
tion, we  would  advise  a  two-toone  rather 
than  a  two-and-a-half  or  three-to-one  mix- 
ture. The  first  mentioned  will  make  a  syrup 
a  little  thinner  than  honey;  and  if  it  is  fed 
eariy  enough  the  bees  wUl  "invert  '*  it  slight- 
ly, so  that  it  will  not  be  so  inclined  to  granu- 
late in  the  combs.  If  the  feeding  must  be 
deferred  untQ  the  first  of  November  in  about 
this  latitude,  we  would  reconmiend  making 
a  syrup  two-and-a-half  to  one  or  three  to  one. 
In  that  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  lit- 
tle honey,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Doolittle 
on  page  561  of  our  last  issue. 


SHAKINQ  TO  MAKE  UNTIED  BEES  PEACEABLE. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  in  his  regular 
department,  Mr.  Doolittle  has  an  article  on 
uniting,  to  which  we  wish  to  call  special  at- 
tention. As  usual,  our  correspondent  does 
not  recommend  any  plan  of  manipulation  un- 
til he  has  tried  it  time  and  time  again,  and 
knows  that  it  is  reliable:  and  so  in  this  case. 

When  we  gave  that  plan  of  introducing  by 
shaking  the  oees  in  front  of  the  entrance, 
on  page  556  of  our  last  issue,  and  further 
siiggested  that  the  same  general  principle 
mSnt  work  very  satisfactonly  in  uniting,  we 
had  not  seen  what  Mr.  Doolittle  had  to  say 
on  this  question.  While  we  saw  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  feasible,  it  is  some  sat- 
isfaction to  know  from  such  an  authority  that 
it  actually  does  work. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  plan  we 
suggested  on  page  556  differs  from  the  one 
described  by  Mr.  Doolittle,  in  that  he  recom- 
mends bringing  the  two  hives,  the  bees  of 
which  are  to  be  united,  gradually  together 
two  or  three  feet  on  different  days  untn  they 
are  side  by  side.  Whether  this  last  is  a  nec- 
essary procedure,  we  do  not  know;  but  doubt- 
less our  correspondent  has  found  that  mere- 
ly shaking  them  together  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  them  abandon  their  old  loca- 
tion in  favor  of  a  new  one  unless  they  are 
sh^cen  into  a  box  and  confined  for  a  few 
hours  until  they  assume  the  condition  of 
bees  that  have  swarmed  out  and  have  re- 
dustered. 

In  relation  to  this  plan  we  may  say  that  we 
have  tried  it  a  good  many  times  at  our  out- 
yards  in  making  up  baby  nuclei,  and  found 
it  to  work  admirably. 

Simply  uniting  two  lots  of  bees  from  two 
different  locations  in  the  yard  without  shak- 
ing or  T}ringing  together  a  few  feet  a  day 
simply  means  uiat  the  old  bees  that  have 


been  moved  will  go  back  to  the  old  stand. 
They  may  be  moved  again  and  again  until 
they  all  stay  in  their  new  location;  but  this 
involves  a  large  amount  of  work. 

The  g;eneraJ  scheme  of  shaking  bees  to- 
gether in  a  box  where  there  is  no  brood, 
honey,  or  combs,  makes  them  feel  a  sense  of 
loss.  The  one,  two,  or  three  lots  that  are 
put  together,  by  reason  of  their  bodily  con- 
tact come  to  have  the  same  general  odor. 
When,  therefore,  they  are  dumped  in  front 
of  a  new  location  and  given  combs  of  honey 
and  brood  they  behave,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  like  a  swarm. 

We  shall  have  a  series  of  snap  shots  short- 
ly which  will  show  just  how  this  is  done. 


IS  IT  necessary  to  disinfect  hives  that 

HAVE  contained  FOUL  BROOD? 

On  p.  452  of  our  issue  for  Aug.  1,  while  ad- 
mitting that  in  most  cases  fouibrood  would 
not  be  carried  through  the  hives,  we  stated 
that,  inasmuch  as  disinfection  by  means  of 
fire  was  so  simple,  we  thought  it  very  un- 
wise not  to  take  the  precaution;  that  we  had 
talked  with  Canadians  who  said  that  the 
McEvoy  treatment,  in  some  cases  where 
hives  had  not  been  disinfected,  had  failed  to 
effect  a  cure;  that  our  own  experience  of 
many  years  ago  in  a  few  cases  snowed  how 
the  disease  was  transmitted  through  the 
hive. 

The  following  letter  furnishes  pretty  good 
proof  that  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  in 
just  that  way: 

On  pa&re  452.  Aug.  1.  the  question  is  asked.  "  Is  it 
necessary  to  disinfect  liives  when  srivinff  the  McEvoy 
treatment  for  foul  brood?"  My  experience  indicates 
that  it  is.  Last  fall  I  wanted  to  transfer  a  colony  on 
ffood  combs  in  an  old  hive  to  a  resrular  8-frame  hive; 
and  not  bavins  a  hive-body  (the  frames  in  my  hive 
were  Hoffman  self-spacing) ,  I  borrowed  one  from  a 
neiffhbor,  srettinff  the  bottom-board  and  hive-body 
only.    Later  this  colony  died  of  foul  brood. 

A  few  days  after  borrowinsr  this  body  and  bottom- 
board  I  bouffht  a  hive  from  the  same  neighbor.  This 
hive  was  complete  with  old  combs,  super,  etc.,  but  no 
bees.  This  was  put  in  another  yard,  and  the  colony 
in  it  also  developed  foul  brood.  I  used  the  super  up- 
on another  hive  this  summer,  and  this  colony  has  de- 
veloped foul  brood.  This  neiffhbor  lost  all  his  bees  by 
foul  brood,  but  did  not  know  the  reason  for  his  loss 
until  I  discovered  the  foul  brood  in  my  apiary,  and 
traced  it  to  his  yard.  I  also  used  one  of  the  empty 
combs  from  the  neighbor's  hive  to  hive  a  swarm  of 
bees  for  another  neighbor,  and  that  colony  developed 
foul  brood. 

There  were  four  distinct  cases  of  foul  brood— first, 
throucrh  the  hive-body  and  bottom-board;  second, 
throuffh  the  old  combs  and  hive:  third,  throuffh  the 
super  and  section-holders;  fourth,  throuffh  a  sinffle 
comb.  I  miffbt  add  that,  in  my  investiiratlon.  I  found 
still  another  neighbor  also  trot  foul  brood  in  his  yard 
by  buying  an  empty  hive  from  the  first-mentioned 
yard.  Hereafter.  Mr.  Editor.  I  will  use  a  gasoline 
blow-torch  on  any  hive  that  has  had  foul  brood,  and 
bum  up  all  frames.  I  find  that  it  does  not  pay  to  take 
any  chances.  I  want  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  regardless 
of  the  opinions  of  others.  M.  Y.  Calcutt. 

Dunlap.  Seattle,  Wash..  Aug.  9. 

Foul  brood  is  too  terrible  a  disease  to  take 
any  chance  with;  and  it  is  and  always  has 
been  our  policy  to  advise  taking  the  safe 
side  on  this  question.  A  few  reports  show- 
ing that  foul  brood  can  be  transmitted 
through  the  hive  are  worth  a  thousand  neg- 
ative testimonies  where  the  disease  has  not 
been  carried  in  that  manner. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


Vu  IN  LUCK.  A  car  famine  is  on,  and  if  I 
had  honey  to  ship  I  might  have  trouble  to 
get  a  car.  Fortunately,  I've  none  to  ship. 
fGreat  luck,  that!  Dr.  Miller  has  the  happy 
faculty  for  seeing  a  silver  lining  to  every 
dark  cloud.— Ed.J 

Years  ago,  at  Jesse  Oatman's,  Dundee, 
111.,  I  saw  winter  cases  like  Bartlett's,  page 
563,  only  Oatman's  were  two-story,  for  8 
hives,  which  made  the  expense  less  per  col- 
ony. They  worked  well,  but  I  think  he  gave 
them  up  for  cellaring. 

FrvE-iNCH  SPUNTS,  Fm  sorry  to  say.  don't 
work  here,  at  least  not  with  light  brood  foun- 
dation; been  trying  it,  and  there's  too  much 
buckling.  [We  shall  be  glad  to  get  reports 
from  those  who  have  tried  five-inch  splints 
or  splints  in  general. — Ed.] 

I  DON'T  KNOW  what  Mr.  Holtenhann  means, 
p.  457,  by  saying  "they  make  the  entrance 
to  the  hive  ^  in.  deeper  than  the  width  of 
the  hive,"  but  I  wish  ne  would  tell  us  how 
deep  was  the  space  where  the  bees  built 
comb  between  bottom-bars  and  floor. 

B.  H.  Barnes,  honey  vinegar  is  counted  a 
very  superior  article  if  made  from  good  hon- 
5y.  Dilute  with  water  till  an  egg  will  just 
float  in  it  and  after  it  stands  long  enough  it 


ey.  Dilute  with  water  till  an  egg  will  just 
float  in  it  and  after  it  stands  long  enough  it 
will  be  vmew.  Very  full  details  in  A  B  C 
and  X  Y  Z.  Afead  and  metheglin  are  a  little 
dangerous  to  meddle  with— too  near  the  al- 
coholic line. 

B.  Walker's  plan  of  having  field-bees  take 
their  loads  directly  into  the  supers,  page  533, 
will  require  less  handling  of  the  honey  than 
the  ordinary  way,  in  which  the  honey  is 
dumped  below  and  afterward  toted  above. 
Will  not  that  interefere  just  a  little  with  the 
ripening  of  the  honey?  [We  don't  know. 
Can  any  one  answer?— Ed.] 

Otto  Denoo,  Leipz,  Bztg.,  65,  speaks  of  the 
*' American  plan  "  of  unqueening  a  colony  a 
week  before  giving  broold  to  start  cells  in, 
and  of  the  Swiss  unqueening  a  day  before- 
hand. In  this  country  I  think  it  is  pretty 
generally  the  case  that  the  unqueening  and 
the  giving  of  brood  occur  at  the  same  open- 
ing of  the  hive.  Unqueening  a  day  before 
might  be  better,  but  a  week — I  doubt. 

Frttz  Leuenberger,  Swiss  foul-brood  in- 
spector-in-chief, has  written  a  five-cent  foul- 
brood  pamphlet  that  German  readers  will 
find  up-to-date.  He  doesn't  ac^e  with  Amer- 
ican inspectors  that  a  non-disinfected  hive 
may  be  used  again.  He  goes  even  beyond 
Editor  Root,  instructing  to  scrub  the  hive 
thoroughly  with  a  ten-per-cent  solution  of 
concentrated  lye,  and  then  with  a  painter's 
lamp  scorch  the  hive-walls  to  a  brownish 
color. 

If  you  had  referred  Mr.  Ford's  letter,  p. 
498,  to  A.  I.  Root,  he  would  at  once  have  - 
said,  **  A  frame  of  brood  will  hold  a  swarm 
from  absconding."     [Years  ago  we  tried  this 


remedy  time  and  time  again;  but  it  Mled  too 
often  for  us  to  recommend  it  We  adviae 
taking  these  persistent  swarmers  down  od- 
lar  and  keeping  them  there  until  they  cod 
off.  While  we  believe  that  a  frame  m  un- 
sealed brood  helps  somewhat,  it  is  not  enough 
to  restrain  bees  that  seem  bent  on  swarming. 
But;  doctor,  you  did  not  tell  what  your  ex- 
perience was.— Ed.] 

A.  W.  Smyth,  M.  D.,  Irish  Bee  Joumaiy  44, 
says  that  most  old  bees  can  eat  foul-brood 
bacteria  with  impunity,  but  not  young  ones: 
and  where  foul  brood  prevails,  numo^rs  of 
young  bees  that  have  been  fatelly  attacked 
by  the  bacteria  will  be  seen  crawiuig  on  tiie 
ground.  That's  new  to  me.  [We  doubt  tills 
very  much.  The  dead  bees  tiiat  doctor 
found  to  be  sick  and  dying  were  probably 
affected  by  something  else.  If  his  statement 
were  correct,  it  woiOd  have  been  verified 
over  and  over  again  by  bee-keepers  for  near- 
ly a  century  bade.— ^.] 

When  I  leave  an  opening  at  the  top  for 
ventilation  my  bees,  as  a  rule,  do  not  use 
this  opening  as  an  entrance.  Others  report 
that  their  bees  do.  I  wonder  if  tbe  diner- 
ence  is  not  in  this:  Their  bees  have  tiiis 
opening  early;  mine,  not  till  after  having  the 
regular  entrance  established.  Bees  are  great 
for  following  precedent.  No.  4  had  a  hole  at 
the  back  of  the  bottom-board,  which  it  used 
as  an  entrance  when  first  taken  from  tiie 
cellar  instead  of  the  very  small  hole  allowed 
in  front.  A  large  part  of  the  bees  continue 
to  use  this  obscure  entrance  at  the  back,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that,  during  all  the  lifetime 
of  the  present  generation  of  bees,  the  en- 
trance m  front  has  been  many  times  larger 
than  the  hole  at  the  back. 

Have  fed  about  1000  pounds  of  sugar  icm 
the  half-and-half  plan.  Beautiful  in  uieory 
—gives  bees  chance  to  invert  sugar;  in  prac- 
tice I  don't  like  it  Years  ago  I  fed  much 
thick  syrup— a  ton  of  sugar  one  year.  It 
took  only  a  tenth  as  long,  bees  wintered  well 
on  it,  and  what  more  do  you  want?  I  used 
an  even  teaspoonful  of  tartaric  add  to  20 

r>unds  of  su^.  Ye  editor  says  2  sugar  to 
water,  page  566.  No  use  to  have  so  mudi 
water.  I  had  2^  to  1.  F.  P.  Clace,  p.  566, 
makes  it  3  to  1.  That's  still  better,  if  it  works 
right.  No  use  to  make  bees  evaporate  an 
extra  16  pounds  of  water  for  every  100  pounds 
of  sugar.  [At  this  time  of  year,  or  before 
cold  weather  sets  in,  a  syrup  of  two  parts  of 
sugar  to  one  of  water  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  Detter  than  a  syrup  of  tiuree  parts  of  sonr 
to  one  of  water.  A  littie  evaporation  ana  a 
little  inversion  on  the  part  of  the  bees  Is 
doubtless  a  good  thing.  When  we  ghre  a 
three-to-one  sugar  syrup  It  Is  practically  as 
thick  as  honey,  and  merefore  can  not  be  ma- 
nipulated by  the  bees.  Such  a  syrup  Is  ouite 
sure  to  candy,  and  will  do  so  unless  a  uttle 
tartaric  acid  is  used.  You  will  note  ttiat  G. 
M.  Doolittle  recommends  a  two-to-one  nrmp, 
and  then  adds  honey  to  prevent  can^^ring. 
We  should  be  glad  to  get  reports  from  our 
veterans,  because  we  feel  that  we  can  not 
afford  to  make  a  mistake.— Ed.] 
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BEE-KEEPING    AMONG 

THE  ROCKIES. 

By  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Cot. 

SCALES  FOR  WEIGHING  SECTIONS. 

A  scale  registering  from  half  an  ounce  to 
two  pounds  is  necessary  in  grading  honey 
properly.  Every  section  need  not  be  weigh- 
ed: but  all  doubtful  ones  should  be.  One 
will  soon  get  to  be  accurate  in  jud^ng  the 
weight  of  combs  of  honey  with  a  litfle  prac- 
tice. An  aid  in  quickly  fmding  out  the  cor- 
rect weight  of  the  sections  is  to  paint  an  ar- 
row on  the  scale  at  the  13>^-ounce  mark; 
and,  if  there  is  room,  one  at  12  oz.  Then 
any  sections  not  coining  up  in  weight  to  the 
highest  arrow  must  go  in  the  No.  2  grade; 
and  any  not  weighing  12  oz.,  put  in  with  culls. 

A  scale  with  a  tin  scoop  can  be  had  for 
$1.35,  and  one  of  brass,  nickel-plated,  for 
$1.50  to  $2.00.  These  scales  are  very  handy 
about  the  house  in  weighing  out  recipes, 
spices,  etc. 

SELLING  CULLS  AS  CHUNK  HONEY. 

Unfinished  and  light-weight  combs  are 
often  hard  to  realize  on  to  tneir  full  value. 
If  melted  down,  no  more  can  be  had  for 
culls  than  extracted,  and  hardlv  as  much 
unless  it  is  rendered  very  carefuUy. 

One  way  to  sell  such  combs  easily  is  to 
provide  the  grocer  with  a  glass  pickle- jar,  if 
ne  has  none  empty,  and  cut  the  combs  out, 
fttting  them  in  so  the  comb  will  show  nice- 
ly through  the  glass.  The  grocer  can  sell 
by  weight,  and  put  the  honey  in  oyster-pails 
for  the  customer.  If  the  combs  are  not  too 
much  unfinished,  three  will  weigh  about 
two  pounds.  Honey  in  this  shape  is  attract- 
ive; and,  though  not  so  desirable  as  honey 
in  tiie  sections,  it  is  eagerly  sought.  It  can 
be  sold  for  somewhat  less  than  me  regular 
secUon-box  goods. 

^^ 

HOW    AN    ISOLATED    BEE-KEEPER   MAY    MAR- 
KET HIS  HONEY. 

The  honey-producing  sections  of  the  West 
are  so  isolated  from  each  other  that  any  co- 
operative ventures  in  buying  and  selling  are 
not  successful  unless  there  are  bee-men  in 
each  loodity  to  make  carload  shipments. 

The  only  means  available  for  the  producer 
who  is  isolated  from  other  bee-men  is  to  sell 
his  product  at  the  home  markets  or  ship  it 
to  some  honey  association.  Where  the  fruit- 
growers have  stores  and  warehouses  they 
often  sell  honey  for  their  members,  ship- 
ping it  with  fruit  to  the  large  cities.  If  I  did 
notnave  confidence  in  the  honesty  and  ex- 
perience of  the  fruit-association  manager  in 
handling  honey  I  would  market  it  myself. 
The  most  economical  method  is  through  a 
honey  association  honestly  and  efficientiy 
managed. 

FOLDING  SECTIONS  SQUARE. 

One  cause  of  sections  not  being  square  is 
that  the  grooves  may  not  be  cut  exactly  true. 
If  cut  too  wide  the  section  will  wobble  and 


be  weak.  If  cut  too  close  the  section  will 
bow  out  when  folded.  If  the  sections  have 
been  wet  too  much  the  wood  will  swell 
enough  to  cause  this  bowing  of  the  folded 
section. 

With  a  Rauchfuss  combined  section-press 
and  foundation-fastener  a  good  operator  can 
fold,  starter,  and  place  in  the  supers  from 
200  to  400  sections  an  hour.  I  do  not  want 
to  sit  down  at  a  job  of  this  kind  ail  day, 
though,  for  it  gets  to  be  vety  tiresome. 

Mybrother  and  I  put  up  2500  in  about  nine 
hours.  I  scrape  the  supers  and  separators, 
cut  the  foundation,  dampen  the  sections,  fill 
and  wedge  the  supers,  and  carry  them  away 
to  the  pile,  while  he  does  the  folding  and 
startermg.  Others  may  be  able  to  beat  that 
for  speed,  but  it  does  not  take  very  long  to 
fill  afl  one's  supers  if  you  work  half  a  day  at 
it  for  several  weeks.  A  better  fastening  of 
wax  is  secured  if  tiie  machine  is  worked  rap- 
idly and  the  lamp  turned  up  almost  high 
enough  to  smoke.  If  it  is  not  worked  fast 
when  the  lamp  is  turned  up,  the  plate  gets 
too  hot. 

GETTING  ON  THE   RIGHT   SIDE  OF  A  GROCER. 

I  see  an  advertisement  in  Gleanings  for 
a  honey  salesman  who  is  a  bee-man.  This 
is  a  hopeful  sign.  There  ought  to  be  several 
hundred  such,  traveling  in  the  fall,  winter, 
and  spring,  covering  every  city  of  any  size 
in  the  country.  Many  small  towns  can  be 
profitably  cultivated  too.  The  bee-keeper 
who  sells  his  own  honey,  often  does  not  get 
what  he  should  for  it.  In  large  places  the 
grocers  expect  to  buy  honey  cheaper  of  the 
producer  than  of  a  wholesaler  or  commission 
man.  The  grocer  feels  that  here  is  a  chance 
to  buy  under  the  market;  and,  any  way,  if 
the  honey  is  unsatisfactory  he  has  no  re- 
course, while  the  commission  house  can  be 
made  to  right  any  mistakes  made  in  sending 
out  poorly  graded  or  under-quality  goods. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  ouyer  is 
vital  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  interview. 
If  the  grocer  believes  you  are  honest  and 
reliable,  putting  up  a  good  quality  of  goods, 
he  will  be  quite  willing  to  deal  with  you. 
I  have  had  the  experience  of  being  turned 
down  the  first  time,  and  at  each  subsequent 
visit  felt  the  chances  for  making  a  sale  be- 
come slimmer.  In  a.  case  of  this  kind  it  is 
best  to  quit  calling  there  or  study  the  man; 
get  on  tne  side  away  from  his  business;  he 
must  forget  that  you  are  trying  to  sell  any 
thing,  \nsit  with  him;  any  man  you  are 
talking  with  should  be  your  friend— that  is, 
you  should  meet  on  a  friendly  basis. 

I  have  been  an  interested  listener  to  all 
kinds  of  talk.  Some  I  did  not  agree  with; 
but  if  the  speaker  was  really  animated  over 
his  subject,  when  through  he  was  in  condi- 
tion to  receive  suggestions  as  to  honey. 
Many  say  "no."  emphatically;  but  they 
should  be  kept  from  saying  this  until  they 
know  the  facts,  and  if  you  nave  their  atten- 
tion they  won*t  say  it  *^  right  off  the  handle" 
without  explanation.  It  is  best  to  wait 
about  interviewing  a  man  till  you  can  have 
his  undivided  attention  for  a  few  minutes. 
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NOTES  FROM  CANADA 

By  R.  F.  Holtermann. 

place  for  empty  section-supers. 
Wesley  Foster  and  Dr.  Miller  have  referred 
to  the  place  for  locating  empty  section  supers. 
Dr.  Miller  says,  page  490,  Aug.  15,  "When 
Tve  put  an  empty  section-super  under  a 
partly  filled  one  in  a  waning  flow,  the  bees 
nave  kept  on  with  the  old  super,  and  left  the 
lower  one  untouched."  My  experience  un- 
der such  a  condition  has  been  that  the  bees 
tend  to  crowd  the  brood-chamber  more  with 
honey. 

"SHAKING"  BEES. 

From  the  statements  made  by  some  bee- 
keepers one  would  think  that  certain  portions 
of  Italy,  Mexico,  etc.,  must  have  harvested  a 
tremendous  honey  crop  after  the  recent 
earthquakes.  "  Snaking  "  is  largely  a  thing 
of  the  past  with  me.  I  never  had  much 
faith  in  it  as  a  proper  method  of  treating 
bees;  and.  after  trying  it,  I  liked  it  less  than 
ever.  When  it  comes  merely  to  throwing 
bees  about  and  leaving  the  hive  just  as  u 
was  before,  I  am  quite  satisfied  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it.  To  my  mind,  Adrian  Getaz,  in  Bee- 
keepers' Review,  well  expresses  the  truth  in 
the  heading  of  an  article  "  Change  of  Condi- 
tions, Instead  of  Shaking,  Produces  Results." 

THE  ENERGY  OF  SWARMS. 

Dr.  Miller,  what  a  man  of  war  you  are! 
and  perhaps  I  may  add,  what  a  man  of  courage 
that  you  dare  attack  the  well-established 
fact  (?)  that  a  swarm  works  with  greater  en- 
ergy than  a  colony  which  has  not  swarmed. 
But  let  me  whisper  to  you  that  I  am  sure  you 
are  quite  right.  A  swarm  does  not  have  to 
look  after  brood,  the  fruit  of  three  weeks' 
laying  in  the  hive,  and  almost  all  the  bees  in 
the  swarm  can  go  to  the  field;  but  in  three 
weeks'  time,  and  if  a  virgin  queen  has  issued 
with  the  swarm  in  perhaps  five  weeks*  time, 
there  are  far  less  bees  in  the  colony:  and  if 
at  that  time  a  honey-flow  is  available  the 
bee-keeper  who  has  kept  his  bees  content 
without  swarming  will  gather  with  his  one 
colony  more  than  the  one  who  allowed  the 
colony  to  fall  to  pieces. 

BASSWOOD  POLLEN. 

On  page  267  of  the  American  Bee  Journal^ 
right  above  an  article  written  by  G.  M.  Doo- 
lifile  who  says  basswood  has  no  pollen,  is 
the  following,  contributed  by  J.  L.  Byer: 

It  is  the  srenerally  accepted  idea,  I  believe,  that  bass- 
wood  yields  little  if  any  pollen.  If  any  one  were  here 
now  be  could  easily  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
idea.  For  the  past  week  the  weather  has  been  showery 
and  very  cool  for  the  season  of  the  year,  and  to-day. 
July  22.  the  basswoods  are  in  full  bloom.  On  trees 
near  the  house  here,  the  bees  are  workinsr  on  the 
bloom  durinff  the  rain,  which  is  falling  liffhtly;  and 
although  they  are  ffettins  but  little  nectar,  nearly  all 
the  bees  have  minute  liffht-yellow  pollen-balls  at- 
tached to  them  as  they  enter  the  hives. 

Stranse  to  say,  the  bumble-bees  are  in  full  force  in 
the  bloom,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them  has  quite 
larse  loads  attached  to  it.  as  they  can  be  seen  flitting 
amonff  the  blossoms.  Personally  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  pollen  is  coming  from  the  blossoms  on 


which  they  are  working;  and.  indeed,  what  other  rea- 
sonable solution  of  the  problem  could  be  offered? 

It  is  the  first  time  I  have  noticed  the  like;  and  when 
I  first  saw  the  bumble-bees  with  the  pollen  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  own  eyes.  I  believe  it  is  srenerally 
the  case  that,  when  pollen  is  beinff  yielded  by  a  plant 
in  an  abnormal  proportion,  the  nectar  is  scarce  — at 
least  this  is  always  the  case  with  clover,  and  at  pres- 
sent  it  is  true  with  the  basswood,  as  practically  no 
honey  is  cominsr  in.  Of  course,  the  weather  is  really 
too  cool  and  showery  to  expect  nectar  to  come  in  from 
any  source. 

I,  too,  found  the  bees  bringing  in  this  col- 
ored pollen  in  the  basswood  season.  As  to 
the  quantity  of  pollen,  it  may  be  true  as  stat- 
ed; but  I  doubt  whether  the  amount  of  pol- 
len produced  by  the  blossom  varies.  Is  it 
not  rather  that  the  bees  visit  more  blossoms 
to  get  a  load,  and  that  their  attention  is  di- 
rected to  a  greater  extent  to  the  pollen? 

SELLING  HONEY. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  over  half  of  the  hon- 
ey at  present  produced  in  Canada  could  be 
sold  by  bee-keepers  locally.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  rural  communities.  I  find 
that  farmers  are  prepared  to  buy  a  large 
quantity  of  honey.  In  many  cases  they  buy 
sixty-pound  cans;  but  they  want  honey— not 
a  cross  between  nectar  and  honey — and  they 
want  good  quality  all  through.  In  very  many 
instances  this  has  not  been  the  case.  Now 
that  we  have  a  provincial  apiarist  we  should 
get  the  most  out  of  him  possible.  In  my  es- 
timation he  has  too  much  to  do  when  he  de- 
votes all  his  time  and  energies  to  his  govern- 
ment work.  Furthermore,  if  he  devotes  all 
his  time  and  energies  to  government  work 
he  has  too  much  to  do  without  having  certain 
counties  to  inspect  for  foul  brood,  as  he  has 
at  present.  For  years  I  have  felt  that  a  gov- 
ernment official  who  has  no  personal  interest 
in  the  sale  of  honey,  and  whose  motives  could 
not  be  influenced  by  voice  and  pen,  could 
draw  attention  to  honey,  and  increase  the 
consumption  of  it  enormously.  By  all  means 
let  us  get  the  most  value  out  of  our  provin- 
cial apiarist;  and  when  he  produces  the  goods 
as  to  valuable  work,  let  us  insist  that  ne  be 
well  paid.  The  provincial  apiarist  may  and 
must  see  how  much  needs  doing;  but  he  will 
be  powerless  to  do  it  unless  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  enables  him  to  do  it;  and  bee- 
keepers can  strengtiien  his  hands  by  educat- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


ARE  QUEEN-EXCLUDERS  HONEY-EXCLUDERS? 

On  paffe  481,  August  15,  Louis  H.  Scholl  calls  queen- 
excluders  "  honey-excluders."  Now,  if  he  is  riffht  we 
want  to  know  it.  You  might  tell  us  whether  lanre 
honey-producers  like  Dr.  C.  C.  MiUer,  O.  M.  Doolittle, 
and  others  use  queen-excluders  or  not;  and  if  not.  how 
do  they  manasre?  Three  years  airo  some  queens  sot 
up  into  my  sections  and  spoiled  enouffh  honey  to  pay 
for  all  the  queen-excluders  I  would  ever  use.  Since 
then  I  use  them  on  every  hive. 

Cokeville,  Pa..  Auff.  27.  JOHN  BfAJOR. 

{Comb-honey  producers  like  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  O.  M. 
Doolittle.  and  many  others  who  run  for  comb  honey, 
do  not  as  a  rule,  use  queen-excluders.  The  queen  ap- 
parently does  not  like  to  (ro  into  a  lot  of  little  compart- 
ments like  section  boxes  containinir  foundation  or 
comb  drawn  out  from  foundation,  when  she  goes 
above  it  is  generally  to  lay  drone  enrs  in  drone-cells. 
But  the  majority  of  extracted-honey  producers  find  it 
necessary  to  use  excluders,  and  not  all  of  them  find 
they  are  honey-excluders.  We  shaU  be  fflad  to  set 
additional  testimony  from  other  producers.— ED.] 
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^    CONVERSATIONS  WITH 

DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,   New  York. 

UNITING  BEES  IN  THE  FALL. 

A  correspondent  writes:  **I  have  quite  a 
few  weak  colonies  of  bees  that  I  wish  to 
unite  this  fall.    How  should  it  be  done?'' 

Select  two  weak  colonies  as  close  together 
as  possible,  and  bring  them,  say,  two  or 
three  feet  toward  each  other  every  time  the 
bees  have  days  of  flight  until  the  hives  stand 
side  by  side.  Then  leave  them  until  the  bees 
have  had  one  good  flight  while  the  hives  are 
close  together,  and  3ter  this  the  colonies 
may  be  united  at  any  time  when  the  temper- 
ature is  55°  F.,  or  above.  Sort  out  from  the 
two  hives  combs  containing  the  most  honey, 
or  at  least  sufficient  for  winter  stores— an 
amount  that  should  not  be  less  than  25  lbs. 
Set  these  combs  in  the  hive  the  best  way  to 
occupy  in  the  winter,  alternating  combs  from 
each  hive  so  that  the  bees  will  not  quarrel. 
Having  these  combs  of  honey  in  the  hive, 
put  the  cover  on  and  shake  all  the  bees  from 
the  remaining  combs,  shaking  a  comb  first 
from  one  hive  then  from  the  other.  The 
work  is  now  done  as  soon  as  the  bees  have 
run  into  the  hive  and  the  empty  hive  with 
the  remaining  combs  is  stored  away. 

Where  there  are  many  weak  colonies  to 
unite,  or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  a  queen-breed- 
er, there  are  from  50  to  500  nuclei  to  unite, 
the  above  plan  involves  a  large  amount  of 
work,  especially  if  such  weak  colonies  are 
scatterea  some  distance  apart.  Years  ago 
Elisha  Gallup  told  how  to  make  natural 
swarms  artificially  by  first  smoking  the  bees 
and  then  alarming  them  by  rappmg  on  the 
hive  with  a  stick,  thus  causing  them  to  fill 
themselves  with  honey.  After  they  were 
filled  with  honey,  the  larger  part  of  them 
were  drummed  into  a  box  by  the  means  usu- 
ally pursued  in  drumming  out  bees.  When 
a  sufficient  number  were  in  the  box  it  was 
carried  to  the  new  location  and  left  leaning 
up  against  something  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
After  this  the  bees  could  be  hived  the  same 
as  though  they  were  from  a  natural  swarm. 

I  tried  this  same  plan  for  uniting,  except 
that  I  got  all  of  the  bees  from  two  hives  into 
the  box,  audit  worked  fairly  well  until  I  tried 
uniting  queenless  bees  from  nuclei  from 
which  1  had  previously  sold  the  queens.  I 
found  that  I  could  not  make  the  queenless 
bees  stay  in  the  box,  as  the  mother-queen  is 
needed  to  keep  them  contented.  To  over- 
come this  difnculty  I  made  a  cage  from  the 
upper  story  of  a  tiered-up  hive,  putting  wire 
cloth  on  the  top  and  bottom,  the  bottom  piece 
being  nailed  to  a  frame  that  was  fastened 
with  nooks  to  the  hive  so  that  I  could  remove 
it  when  I  wished.  A  hole  was  bored  through 
one  side  of  the  hive,  which  side  now  became 
the  top  of  the  cage.  The  hole  was  just  right 
to  permit  the  small  end  of  a  funnel,  such  as 
was  used  for  putting  up  bees  by  the  pound 
for  shipping  over  the  country  on  the  plan  so 
much  m  vogue  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
Over  the  hole  was  arranged  a  large  flat 


wooden  button  which  could  be  turned  so  as 
to  open  or  close  the  opening  as  desired. 

With  this  cage  I  proceeded  to  a  queenless 
nucleus  and  blew  smoke  in  at  the  entrance, 
after  which  I  gave  the  side  of  its  hive  several 
blows  with  my  foot  or  fist.  Then  I  went  to 
another  hive  and  did  the  same  thing.  After 
this  I  returned  to  the  first  hive  and  repeated 
the  performance,  and  then  again  on  tne  sec- 
ond hive.  By  this  time  the  roaring  of  the 
bees  inside  indicated  that  they  were  filling 
with  honey— just  what  I  wished  them  to  do. 
I  therefore  waited  a  minute  or  two  for  the 
bees  to  take  all  the  honey  they  would,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  fUled  I  shook  them  into 
the  funnel  so  that  they  rolled  down  through 
it  into  the  cage  below.  I  soon  had  in  the 
cage  all  the  bees  of  the  nucleus  except  the 
few  that  were  in  the  comere  of  the  hive  or 
those  that  took  wing  before  they  struck  the 
funnel.  Then  closing  the  hole  with  the  but- 
ton I  went  to  the  next  nucleus,  removed  the 
cover,  etc.,  ready  for  shaking,  and  set  the 
cage  down  quickly  so  as  to  jar  all  the  bees 
in  It  to  the  bottom.  I  soon  had  the  bees  of 
that  nucleus  in  the  cage  also. 

If  1  wished  to  get  the  bees  from  more  than 
two  nuclei  I  prepared  three  or  four  in  the 
manner  described  before  I  shook  any,  so 
that  no  time  would  be  lost  in  waiting  for  the 
bees  to  fill  with  honey.  If  four  nuclei  were 
smoked  and  drummed,  the  first  one  would 
be  filled  with  honey  by  the-time  I  got  around 
to  it  again  to  commence  shaking.  I  often 
put  as  many  as  six  or  eight  small  nuclei  to- 

f  ether  to  make  one  good  colony  for  winter; 
ut  four  is  about  the  maximum  number  that 
can  be  drummed  and  shaken  at  one  time;  for 
if  more  are  attempted  the  bees  of  the  last  two 
or  three  commence  to  unload  their  honey  be- 
fore they  are  shaken. 

When  I  had  all  that  I  wished  in  the  cage, 
the  funnel  was  taken  out  and  the  hole  closed, 
and  I  proceeded  to  get  the  queen  that  I  wish- 
ed to  introduce  to  them.  By  bumping  the 
cage  on  the  ground  I  again  jarred  the  oees 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  then  I  immediately 
opened  the   funnel-hole   and   allowed  the 

Sueen  to  run  in.  Then  I  rolled  and  tumbled 
le  bees  about  in  the  box  until  all  were  thor- 
oughly mixed  up  and  demoralized  so  that  all 
thougnts  of  fighting  or  harming  the  queen 
had  disappeared.  After  this  I  put  the  cage 
in  some  darkened  room  where  tne  tempera- 
ture was  about  60  degrees  and  left  it  until 
near  sunset,  when  I  prepared  a  hive  with 
combs  of  sealed  honey  sufficient  for  winter 
stores.  By  this  time  I  brought  the  box  of 
bees  from  the  cellar,  took  on  the  movable 
wire- cloth  side,  dumped  out  the  bees,  and 
hived  them  as  I  would  a  natural  swarm.  If 
I  did  not  have  enough  combs  of  sealed  hon- 
ey for  all,  I  gave  empty  combs  and  fed  sugar 
syrup,  as  I  described  lately  in  Gleanings. 

A  very  essential  part  in  the  above  method 
of  uniting  is  to  have  the  bees  well  fiUed  with 
honey.  If  I  am  afraid  that  a  certain  lot  of 
bees  m  a  cage  are  not  full  of  honey  I  jar  them 
down  and  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  honey 
or  syrup  on  them,  and  then  oy  rolling  them 
about  each  one  gets  its  share  until  all  are  full. 
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COMB-5UILDING. 


Full  Sheets  of  Foundation  are  Absolutely 
Necessary  from  the  Standpoint  of  Econ- 
omy; Combs  Suilt  Better  in  Supers  than 
in  Srood-chamber. 


BY  E.  M.  GIBSON, 


[Our  readers  will  not  forget  that  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  one  of  our  extensive  producers.  His  business 
is  on  such  a  scale  that  he  runs  three  eiffht-frame  pow- 
er extractinff-outfits.  The  statements  of  one  so  exten- 
sively ensaffed  in  the  business  should  have  some 
weight— Ed.] 

With  due  deference  and  kindly  feeling 
toward  those  who  differ  with  me,  I  would 
say  that  the  inexperienced  should  by  all 
means  use  full  sheets  of  foundation.  Enough 
more  honey  will  be  secured  to  pajr  for  the 
foundation,  the  resulting  combs  will  have 
few  or  no  drone-cells,  and  if  splints  are  used 
in  the  wav  that  Dr.  Miller  recommends  the 
combs  will  be  almost  perfect.  I  bless  the 
doctor  every  day  as  I  look  at  those  combs 
built  clear  down  to  the  bottom-bar  with  no 
buckling  or  elongated  cells— a  result  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  get  by  the  use  of  wires. 
I  would  pa^  more  than  $1.00  a  pound  for 
foundation,  if  I  could  not  get  it  for  less,  and 
I  would  gladly  pay  25  cts.  apiece  for  drawn 
combs,  and  furnish  the  foundation  from 
which  they  are  built.  No  doubt  those  who 
believe  that  wax  production  is  involuntary 
on  the  part  of  the  bees  may  think  that  this  is 
an  exaggeration ;  but  this  is  my  experience, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  locaUty  has  any 
bearing  on  the  question  either. 

It  is  so  simple  to  demonstrate  this  point 
that  no  one  need  to  be  in  doubt  more  than 
one  year.  Take,  for  instance,  15  colonies. 
Give  to  five  of  them  full  sheets  of  foundation; 
to  another  five,  drawn  combs^  and  allow  the 
remaining  five  to  build  their  own  combs. 
Now  note  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
honey  produced,  also  in  the  number  of  drone- 
cells  and  in  the  quality  of  the  combs.  It 
goes  without  saying,  that  colonies  in  such  a 
test  ought  to  be  neariy  alike  in  strength,  in 
the  quiQity  of  the  queens,  etc. 

I  started  an  apiary  this  year  in  as  good  a 
location  as  can  be  found  in  this  section.  All 
the  colonies  had  young  queens,  and  they 
were  in  better  condition  in  every  way  than 
the  two  other  apiaries,  except  that  they  had 
full  sheets  of  foundation  in  the  supers,  where- 
as the  colonies  in  the  two  other  yards  had 
the  drawn  combs.  This  yard  produced  one- 
third  less  honey  than  the  two  others  which 
had  the  drawn  combs. 

This  has  been  a  i>oor  year  in  Cahfomia, 
and  the  difference  is  more  perceptible,  al- 
though the  results  are  the  same,  even  in  a 
good  year.  I  have  had  similar  experiences 
heretofore,  but  this  year's  record  has  dem- 
onstrated beyond  a  doubt  that  it  pays  me  to 
use  full  sheets  of  foundation.    I  use  all  the 


wax  that  I  produce,  and  have  bought  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  besides.  I  like  to  have  the 
combs  built  in  the  supers  as  far  as  possible, 
as  the  bees  do  better  work  than  they  do  at 
comb-building  in  the  brood-nest;  and  if  any 
thing  goes  wrong  with  the  comb  it  wiU  be 
detected  and  remedied  better  in  the  super. 
I  had  foul  brood  five  years  ago,  and  nearly 
all  my  combs  were  built  in  the  brood-nest, 
and  they  were  a  poor  lot  I  am  getting  rid 
of  these  as  fast  as  possible. 

WAX-SECRETION  NOT  INVOLUNTARY. 

I  am  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
conditions  for  the  production  of  wax  by  the 
bees  are  made  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
conditions  are  made  for  egg-laying  by  the 

?iueen;  that  is,  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
ood  consumed.  It  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able to  consider  the  laying  of  the  queen  in- 
voluntary as  to  consider  wax-production  in- 
voluntary. I  have  seen  a  queen  void  e^s 
promiscuously  for  a  short  time  after  condi- 
tions were  made  so  that  she  had  no  cells  to 
deposit  them  in;  but  this  was  for  only  a  short 
time;  and,  in  the  same  way,  it  is  probable 
that  wax  scales  on  the  bees  may  be  in  evi- 
dence for  a  short  time. 
Jamul,  Cal. 


1 


FOREIGN    AND    AMERICAN    METHODS 
COMPARED. 


BY  F.  GREINER. 


The  American  bee-keeper  is  apt  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  we  are  leading  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  apicultural  profession.  The 
idea  has  even  been  expressed  in  print,  and 
the  outside  world  has  not  well  received  it. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  more  becoming 
if  the  thought  had  never  been  uttered,  even 
if  true.  Perhaps  it  can  not  be  denied  that  a 
certain  class  of  bee-keepers  in  different 
countries  are  looking  toward  America  as  set- 
ting the  pace.  We  have  brought  out  and 
adopted  entirely  different  hives,  developed 
unique  methods,  and  implements  of  a  new 
order;  different  practices  have  gained  a 
foothold  here  not  common  in  other  countries, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  conditions 
here  differ  totally  from  those  in  other  lands, 
and  that  other  conditions  beget  and  demand 
other  practices.  It  would  be  hanL  for  in- 
stance, to  induce  the  bee-keeper  of  Northern 
Germany,  where  the  heath  furnishes  honey 
abundanUy,  to  adopt  expensive  sectional 
hives,  costly  sections  and  shipping-cases,  as 
long  as  he  has  a  much  more  simple  and  inex- 
pensive arrangement  from  hive  to  shipping- 
case  than  we  ever  thought  of  having,  even 
when  we  were  using  the  soap-box  on  top  of 
the  box  hive  for  a  super. 

The  professional  hea^  bee-keeper  has  his 
hundreds  of  straw  hives,  keeps  hundreds  of 
colonies,  and  lets  them  swarm  to  the  heath 
bees'  sweet  content.  He  usually  accepts 
every  swarm,  and  hives  each  into  the  cone- 
shaped  straw  hive.  The  heath  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  dark  gummy  honey,  and  en- 
ables even  late  swarms  to  lay  in  quite  a  sup- 
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plv.  The  larger  portion  of  all  the  colonies  is 
taken  up  every  year.  They  are  not  neces- 
sarily brimstoned,  for  generally  the  bees  are 
driven  or  drummed  out  and  sold  to  less  for- 
tunate bee-keepers  without  a  late  flow,  who 
not  unfrequently  need  bees  to  strengthen 
their  depopulated  colonies.  Lehzen,  the 
president  of  the  Deutsche  Imkerbund,  says. 
m  Hannover  alone  as  many  as  400,000  naked 
swarms  are  for  sale  every  year. 

When  the  hives  are  freed  from  bees  they  • 
are  shipped  to  some  great  city.  The  owner, 
of  course,  takes  them  himself.  In  the  city 
he  hires  a  small  room  on  some  back  street 
where  he  establishes  himself  and  his  work- 
shop. Every  day  some  combs  are  cut  from 
the  nives  which  have  answered  him  as  ship- 
ping-cases. The  honey  is  sorted,  and  deftly 
placed  in  wooden  nickel-trimmed  trays. 
With  one  of  these  on  his  shoulder  or  head  he 
starts  out  in  white  and  spotless  attire,  going 
on  the  streets  crying,  "Honey!  honey fhon- 
ey ! "  The  people  seem  anxious  to  buy  this 
honey,  and  as  soon  as  a  tray  is  empty  anoth- 
er one  is  brought  out  or  the  empty  one  filled 
up  again.  In  this  way  the  honey  is  disposed 
of;  and  when  the  contents  of  the  last  hive 
have  been  cut  out,  all  are  then  shipped  back, 
and  are  ready  for  the  next  campaign. 

When  compared  with  our  often  complicat- 
ed methods  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we 
can  not  persuade  these  bee-keepers  of  Han- 
nover, Holstein,  etc.,  to  invest  in  sectional 
or  Aspinwall  hives,  hive-lifters,  section-cases, 
extractore,  etc.;  and  yet  if  he  had  to  face 
American  competition  with  American  condi- 
tions he  would  have  to  change  his  sails  or  go 
under. 

EUROPEAN  FRAMES. 

In  other  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria  the 
conditions  are  different  from  the  above,  and 
frame  hives  and  refined  management  have 
become  necessary.  A  very  narrow  frame 
has  been  and  is  yet  very  popular.  It  was 
claimed  by  Dzierzon  and  other  advocates  that 
such  a  frame  would  act  as  a  brood-restrictor. 
Only  few  g^ave  a  frame  approaching  the  Lang- 
stroth  a  tnal.  Gerstung;  is  among  the  latter. 
The  following  gives  his  idea  and  Tiis  concep- 
tion of  the  working  of  the  different  frames: 
"The  honey-bee  inclines  to  form  a  cluster 
globular  in  shape.  The  honey  appeare  in 
me  upper  part  of  the  comb  and  around  the 
brooo.  In  a  very  narrow  hive  the  honey  is 
found  above  the  brood  only,  and  is  thus 
forced  into  the  so-called  honey-chamber.  A 
very  shallow  hive  has  the  effect  that  the  first 
honey  goes  into  the  super;  and  if  perfect 
comb  honey  is  desired  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  half-story  frames  above,  holding  about 
three  pounds.  Two  little  uprights  may  be 
used  to  divide  the  shallow  3-lb.  frame  into 
three  parts:  and  when  these  are  filled  the 
combs  may  be  cut  out  and  left  to  drain,  then 
wrapped  up  in  waxed  paper,  and  thus  brou(?ht 
into  the  market.  It  is  imperative  that  but 
very  small  pieces  of  comb  foundation  be  used 
for  starters,  in  order  not  to  make  the  result- 
ing honey  unpalatable." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Geratung  and  we  here 
in  America  are  not  so  far  apart.    If  his  hon- 


ey-flow and  the  conditions  surrounding  him 
were  like  ours,  his  hive  and  his  methods  of 
handling  bees  might  have  developed  on  ex- 
actiy  parallel  lines. 

Kuchenmueller,  another  German  authori- 
ty, has  constructed  a  sectional  hive  with  not 
Quite  so  shallow  a  frame  as  is  used  by  Hed- 
don,  Aikin,  and  Hand;  however,  his  manag- 
ment  does  not  tally  with  oure,  owing  to  the 
different  conditions  and  demands  of  flie  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  public.  He  has  this 
to  say  about  the  management  of  bees  in  his 
hive:  "  Every  colony  should  occupy  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  hive  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season.  When  the  colony  begins  to  ex- 
pand, the  tendency  is  more  downward  than 
upward;  and  two  stories  with  foundation- 
filled  frames  are  placed  under  the  brood- 
nest,  and  this  is  the  whole,  and  all  that  needs 
doing  that  season,  except  taking  away  the 
honey  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  hive.  The 
oueen,  following  her  inclination,  soon  fills 
me  new  combs  below  with  brood,  the  upper 
set  or  sets  of  combs  answering  for  what  they 
are  best  fitted — the  storing  of  the  incoming 
honey." 

CROSSING  DIFFERENT  STRAINS  OF  BEES. 

To  have  young  queens  in  as  many  hives  as 
possible  is  not  so  generally  indorsed,  by  Euro- 

§ean  bee-keepera  as  by  our  Americans.  In 
witzerland  they  lay  great  stre-s  on  colonies 
superseding  timely,  without  any  attention  from 
the  bee-keeper.  They  think  they  have  de- 
veloped or  are  developing  a  stram  of  black 
bees  that  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  so.  I 
know  of  some  bee-keepers  here  who  have 
procured  bees  of  this  strain,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  the  bees  have  be- 
haved. 

The  heath-bee,  which  has  been  mentioned 
above,  is  a  strain  of  the  black  bee,  which,  in 
the  course  of  years,  has  developed  the  swarm- 
ing tendency  in  a  high  degree,  somewhat 
like  the  Carniolan.  Herr  Lehzen,  whom  I 
quoted  before,  says  that  the  heath  bee  is  ex- 
cellent for  crossing  with  the  common  blacks, 
the  resulting  cross  being  exceedingly  vigor- 
ous. He  claims  that  Qie  swarming  habit 
soon  disappeare  when  conditions  change. 
With  the  Cfarniolan  stock  when  used  for  cross- 
ing this  is  not  so  here  with  us.  Wherever 
there  was  a  trace  of  this  blood  our  bees  would 
swarm  excessively.  I  doubt  whether  we  in 
America  have  had  any  experience  with  the 
heath  bee  to  warrant  our  passing  an  opinion. 

SHAKING  ENERGY  INTO  BEES. 

Lehzen  says,  by  moving  apiaries  into  the 
heath  (a  very  common  practice  in  Northern 
Germany) ,  the  occurring  crossing  with  the 
drones  from  the  heath  bee  is  very  beneficial, 
as  it  dispels  laziness.  At  the  same  time  he 
says  that  the  moving  itself  has  a  beneficial 
influence,  shaking  energy  into  the  bees,  as 
we  have  termed  it — an  idea  advanced  by  dif- 
ferent bee-keepers  here — SchoU  and  otnera. 
I  found,  many  yeara  ago,  when  we  transfer- 
red bees  from  box  hives  by  the  old  method, 
that  the  operation  had  an  invigorating  effect 
upon  a  colony  so  treated  for  that  season.  I 
had  marvelous  yields  from  them  at  that  time. 
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I  also  find  that  driven  swarms  work  with  in- 
creased zeal.  I  shall  do  more  of  this  work 
in  the  future  with  such  colonies  as  contain 
cross-built  comb  structures  as  often  found 
among  farmers. 

THE  DISEASE  SITUATION  IN  EUROPE. 

Few  of  us  here  will  indorse  the  follow- 
ing: "The  combs  of  hives  to  be  taken  into 
winter  should  not  be  over  one  year  old." 
This  is  what  the  bee-keepers  of  Holstein  and 
Hannover  practice.  We  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  discarding  older  combs  as  long  as 
they  are  good,  except  perhaps  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  agamst  foul  brood. 

As  to  foul  brood,  the  German  authorities 
have  held  for  many  years  that  the  only  sure 
way  to  wipe  it  out  was  by  the  cremating 
process.  Over  30  years  ago  the  bee-keepers 
m  Germany  and  Austria  were  almost  carried 
awav  with  the  salicylic  treatment.  Herr 
Emil  Hilbert  discovered  that  the  foul-brood 
bacillus  would  quickly  die  in  a  weak  solution 
of  this  chemical,  and  oy  spraying  the  diseas- 
ed combs  it  was  said  that  the  msease  could 
be  cured.  Hilbert  was  greatly  honored,  and 
even  decorated  by  several  crowned  heads; 
but  after  all,  the  salicylic  acid  and  other  drugs 
like  thymol,  lysol,  etc.,  did  not  prove  as  ef- 
fective as  was  hoped,  and  so  it  is  still  advis- 
ed to  bum  everything  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease. Herr  Lichtenthaler  has  had  16  years 
of  experience  with  foul  brood,  and  has  con- 
cluded that  all  combs  containing  25  per  cent 
of  the  diseased  brood  should  be  burned  up. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  says  that  the  pollen 
contains  the  spores  and  disease  germs;  and 
if  the  bees  are  put  on  healthy  combs  late  in 
the  fall  the  colony  will  be  cured. 

Only  recently  the  American  treatment  of 
shaking  and  treating  like  a  young  swarm  has 
come  to  the  front  particularly  in  Switzerland. 
A  little  book  on  foul  brood  has  very  recently 
been  sent  me  for  inspection  and  criticism. 
It  is  written  by  Fritz  Leuenberger,  Berne, 
Switzerland  All  the  statements  made  there- 
in, the  methods  of  treatment  given,  the  pre- 
cautionary measures,  etc.,  so  nearly  reflect 
what  we  have  learned  within  the  last  few 
years  in  every  particular  that  one  would  be 
excusable  for  assuming  the  writer  had  been 
well  posted  on  what  was  going  on  here  in 
America.  About  the  only  thing  he  omits  is 
that,  above  all  races  of  bees,  the  Italian  is 
most  nearly  immune  to  the  disease,  and  will 
resist  infection,  even  clean  up,  where  the 
black  bee  would  succumb.  We  can  excuse 
the  writer  for  this  omission,  because,  par- 
ticularly in  Switzerland,  the  black  bee  is 
boomed  more  than  any  other— in  fact,  exclu- 
sively, of  late.  The  Swiss  bee-keepers  have 
all  the  confidence  in  the  world  that  they  will 
succeed  in  stamping  out  the  disease,  and 
have  organized  an  insurance  agency.  The 
yeariy  insurance  premium  is  about  1  cent  per 
hive;  and  if  any  colony  is  lost,  U  of  its  value 
is  refunded.  Even  bee-keepers  who  have 
not  insured  but  submit  to  inspectors'  treat- 
ment, receive  often  half  of  the  value  if  funds 
are  available.  The  writer  of  the  above  work 
gives  the  data  of  this  insurance  business  in 
his  little  book,  with  many  other  interesting 


facts  as  to  the  work  and  mission  of  different 
bacilli,  having  a  bearing  in  every-day  life. 
Our  German  readers  ought  find  this  little 
book  beneficial  reading.  The  price  is  only 
5  cts.,  which  is  nomintu.  I  think  the  bee- 
keepers of  Germany  and  Austria  will  soon 
quite  generally  adopt  our  American  foul- 
brood  cure,  and  that  with  benefit  to  them- 
selves. 

LAWS  IN  REGARD  TO  HONEY. 

The  great  bulk  of  honey  produced  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Switzerland  is  in  the  liq- 
uid form.  While  with  us  in  America  the 
grice  of  comb  honey  is  twice  that  of  the  ex- 
*acted  honey,  in  these  countries  little  differ- 
ence is  made  m  price  between  the  two.  A 
bee-keeper  would,  therefore,  be  very  short- 
sighted to  produce  comb  honey  for  the  mar- 
ket. When  honey  is  spoken  of,  extracted 
honey  is  always  meant,  and  the  people  more 
readuy  buy  it  than  they  do  here,  although  a 
lot  of  adulterating  is  bemg  done  there.  More 
adulterated  mixtures  are  on  the  market  there 
by  a  long  way  than  the  genuine  article.  Bee- 
keepers, however,  are  not  hampered  by  such 
a  law  as  we  have  on  our  own  statute-books 
— the  honey-dew-honey  law.  The  American 
bee-keepers  ought  to  see  to  it  that  this  un- 
just and  unwise  law  is  repealed  as  speedUy 
as  possible.  What  bee-keeper  of  our  land 
could,  with  any  degree  of  safety,  guarantee 
his  honey  as  being  gathered  from  blossoms 
only?  He  has  no  way  of  knowing  it,  unless 
he  has  an  analysis  mkde.  All  he  can  say  is 
that  his  honey  is  the  product  of  the  hive. 

A  BRAZILIAN  METHOD   OF   SECURING  STRONG 
COLONIES  FOR  THE  HONEY-FLOW. 

I  should  like  to  cut  this  article  short:  but 
it  would  lack  in  completeness  if  I  did  not 
compare  American  methods  with  the  Brazil- 
ian, of  which  F.  A.  Hannemann  is  the  origi- 
nator. We  like  to  see  our  hives  overflowing 
with  bees  when  the  honey  season  arrives. 
Mr.  Hannemann  tries  to  accomplish  this  by 
massing  together  a  large  number  of  young 
swarms.  The  bee  common  in  Brazil  has  thu 
swarming  tendency  of  the  heath  and  Camio- 
lan.  Swarms  are  the  object  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  All  the  swarms  of  the  day 
are  usually  hived  into  one  great  mammoth 
hive;  the  queens  are  all  caged^  and  placed 
about  in  different  parts  of  the  hive,  and  thus 
left  until  the  end  of  the  honey  season:  when 
one  is  liberated,  all  the  rest  are  disposed  of. 
Even  if  15  or  20  swarms  should  have  been 
massed  together  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son, their  energies  will  all  be  spent  by  the 
time  the  end  comes,  and  only  enough  bees 
to  make  one  good  swarm  will  be  left,  the 
rest  all  having  been  "swapped"  for  honey 
and  wax.  Just  how  many  pounds  of  honey 
a  given  number  of  poundls  of  bees  store  un- 
der these  conditions  I  am  not  able  to  say;  but 
we  have  found  in  our  experience  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  keep  our  bees  in  a  more 
normal  condition.  We  want  lots  of  bees  in 
a  hive,  it  is  true;  but  at  the  end  we  are  money 
ahead  by  hiving  20  swarms  into  not  less  than 
10  hives,  and  ^ving  the  queens  their  free- 
dom.   Thus  our  surplus  comb  honey  will  be 
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free  from  pollen,  which  can  not  possibly  be 
tiie  case  with  the  honey  obtained  oy  the  Bra- 
zilian methods,  and  we  shaU  harvest  lust  as 
much  surplus  with  the  advantage  of  having 
more  bees  left. 

We  would  alter  the  Brazilian  method  in 
otiier  ways  to  suit  our  notions.  Perhaps  we 
would  run  the  mammoth  colonies  for  ex- 
tracted honey.  The  Texas  bee-keepers,  how- 
ever, might  want  to  produce  comb  or  chunk 
honey,  as  they  have  a  demand  for  it;  but  they 
would  have  to  eliminate  the  pollen  somehow 
to  make  it  a  success.  Pollen  in  honey,  evi- 
dently, does  not  seem  to  be  a  serious  draw- 
back in  Brazil;  at  any  rate,  conditions  seem 
to  favor  the  Hannemann  method. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  learn  how  Mr. 
Hannemann  succeeded  in  securing  every 
queen,  for  this  was  very  essential.  The  way 
he  did  succeed  was  by  his  famous  bee-sieve, 
which  later  developed  into  the  reticular  queen- 
exduder  as  we  use  it  now.  But  Hannemann 
made  his  sieve  of  wire.  He  would  not  use  a 
punched  sheet  of  metal;  in  fact,  he  has  not 
ceased  to  lament  and  decry  the  spoiling  of 
his  valuable  invention  in  such  a  way.  With 
his  sieve  he  would  sift  every  swarm,  and  thus 
secure  each  queen  and  all  (u*ones.  The  cage 
he  used  for  caging  the  queens  was  also  only 
queen-confining,  giving  the  bees  constant 
access  to  the  queens.  For  this  reason  the 
Germans  have  styled  it  the  Hannemann 
queen-cage. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  August  12. 


THE  TEXAS  STATE  FAIR. 


fiottllng  the  Honey  for  the  Exhibits  by  the 

Apiarian  Department  at  the 

Fairgrounds. 

BY  LOUIS  H.  SCHOLL. 


The  state  Fair  at  Texas,  one  of  the  great- 
est fairs  of  its  kind,  takes  place  this  year  at 
Dallas,  October  16  to  31.  The  management 
has  made  great  efforts  the  last  few  years  to 
have  the  best  bee  and  honey  exhibit  ever 
held  in  the  South.  The  apianan  department 
was  started  three  years  ago,  and  has  had  a 
steady  growth  each  year,  so  that  the  coming 
exhibition  promises  to  be  the  best  ever  held, 
in  spite  of  me  short  honey  crop. 

Ail  who  are  familiar  with  exhibiting  at 
fairs,  especially  when  bees  and  honey  have 
to  be  sent  long  distances,  are  well  aware  of 
the  difficulties,  such  as  the  expensive  ex- 
press rates,  breakage  of  glass  packages  of 
Doney,  observatory  hives,  etc.  This  is  often 
very  aggravating,  not  only  to  the  exhibitor, 
but  also  to  the  superintendent  and  his  assist- 
ants in  the  apiarian  department,  since  it  is  no 
small  matter  to  wash  honey  from  glass  jars 
and  bottles,  especially  where  they  are  label- 
ed. It  is  ^^so  disagreeable  to  have  bees  ar- 
rive in  observatory  hives  in  some  of  which 
the  glass  sides  are  broken  so  that  nearly  if 
not  all  of  the  bees  have  escaped.  For  these 
reasons  we  have  adopted  a  new  plan  which 
we  hope  can  be  made  to  work  satisfactori- 
ly.   In  the  first  place,  the  observatory  hives 


will  be  furnished  by  the  Fair  Association. 
These  wUl  be  a  part  of  the  permanent  equip- 
ment, to  be  kept  from  year  to  year,  as  they 
can  be  easily  put  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
department.  Bee-keepers  will  then  be  re- 
(luired  to  send  only  the  bees,  as  requested 
in  the  following  letter: 

Dear  Sir.-— I  am  in  Dallas  preparing  for  the  biffeest 
and  best  bee  and  honey  exhibit  that  the  South  has 
ever  had.  In  this  we  want  your  co-operation.  It  will 
not  take  very  much  of  your  time,  nor  be  any  great  ex- 
pense to  you,  yet  you  will  help  us  do  a  wonderful 
thing  toward  advertising  our  bees,  queens,  honey,  and 
wax.  and  other  by-products  of  the  apiary. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  biggest  show  of  bees  of  the 
different  races  in  one-frame  observatory  hives  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen  at  one  place,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  are  getting  made  up  here  a  big  lot  of  the  glass 
hives  ready  to  receive  the  bees  that  are  sent  here.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  send  the  one-frame  nuclei  in  their 
shipping-cases,  and  we  will  put  them  into  the  glass 
hives  and  care  for  them  in  the  best  possible  manner 
while  they  are  here.  In  this  way  we  shall  get  a  great 
number  of  competitors  to  show  their  best  stuff,  and  it 
will  be  an  advertisement  for  all  who  participate.  We 
are  writing  you  this  at  the  present  time  so  that  you 
can  prepare  your  best  bees  and  have  them  ready  to 
ship  to  us  four  or  five  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
fair. 

We  also  want  the  greatest  number  of  exhibits  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  honey,  and  we  have  struck  on  the  fol- 
lowing plan:  We  will  procure  a  large  number  of  white 
flint-glass  Jars  holding  8  pounds  each.  All  that  will 
be  required  for  the  exhibitor  will  be  to  send  enough 
honey,  36  lbs.,  in  the  regular  eo-lb.  cans.  We  will  put 
the  honey  in  the  jars,  properly  labeled,  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  exhibitor.  After  the  fair  all  of  the  honey 
will  be  sold,  and  that  sent  by  the  exhibitor  paid  for. 
This  will  save  the  risk  and  expense  of  shipping  glass 
packages. 

As  there  are  premiums  on  white  and  amber  honey, 
two  cans  can  be  shipped  in  one  case  by  freight  In- 
clude with  this  shipment  other  things  named  in  the 
premium  list  enclosed— comb  honey,  wax,  vinegar, 
etc.  All  these  shipments  should  be  sent  early  to  ar- 
rive here  in  due  time,  while  bees  and  queens  are  rush- 
ed through  by  express  later.  Address  all  shipments, 
and  send  all  bills  of  lading  to  me. 

Write  me  at  once  a  list  of  what  you  will  send  us,  so 
we  can  arrange  for  it  promptiy.  Remember  the  dates 
of  the  fair  are  October  16  to  81.  and  all  exhibits  must 
reach  us  by  the  16th.  'We  will  take  the  best  of  care  of 
them  here.  Louis  H.  Scholl, 

Dallas,  Texas,  Sept  14.  Supt  Apiarian  Dept 

As  the  above  letters  are  sent  to  all  who 
mav  have  a  good  stock  of  bees,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  get  up  the  biggest  show  of  bees  ever 
held  in  one  place. 

The  same  plan  will  apply  to  exhibits  of 
honey.  Bv  having  an  eouipment  in  the 
apianan  department  for  filling  glass  jars 
rapidly  with  the  honey  that  is  sent,  we  hope 
to  gain  a  big  advantage  in  this  respect  also. 
Most  of  the  exhibits  must  be  sent  several 
hundred  miles,  and  honey  put  up  in  glass 
must  be  packed  with  extra  care  to  guard 
against  the  rough  handling  at  the  numerous 
tnmsfer  points,  thus  making  very  bulky 
packages,  and  increasing  the  shipping  ex- 
pense, and  not  even  then  preventing  break- 
,age.  By  procuring  suitable  jars  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  in  gross  lots  or  in  still  larger 
lots,  if  necessary,  the  cost  of  the  glass  will 
be  lower.  The  freight  bills  will  also  be  low 
on  the  honey,  because  it  may  be  sent  in  tin 
cans. 

The  filling  of  the  jars  will  be  done  in  the 
department,  and  this  brings  up  another 
pomt  of  importance.  Honey  recently  put  in 
glass  and  set  up  for  exhibition  presents  a 
better  and  brighter  appearance  than  that 
which  has  been  in  jars  for  a  longer  time. 
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We  are  very  confident  of  success  in  this 
plan,  and  ask  the  bee-keepers  to  aid  us  as 
much  sis  possible.  It  rests  with  the  bee- 
keepers to  furnish  the  material  for  exhibi- 
tion. The  management  of  the  fair  will  do 
their  part  towarotaking  the  best  of  care  of  it. 

New  Braunf els,  Texas. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER. 


Lobelia  Inflata  the  Cause  of  the  So-called 
Alsike  Poiaonlng. 

BY  E.  VANDENWERKEN. 


We  of  this  section  of  the  country  have  not 
had^as  much  experience  with  alsike  as  have 
those  who  live  further  west.  However,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  poisoning  of  stock, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  is  not  due  to  the  al- 
sike but  to  another  source.  Years  ago  I  lived 
in  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  At  that  time  alsike 
was  unknown,  but  we  had  trouble  with  the 
white-nosed  horses.  In  some  cases  the  scab- 
by sores  were  very  serious  on  every  white 
nose.  I  never  saw  a  dark-nosed  horse  that 
was  troubled.  The  vile  weed  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  was  known  as  Lobelia  in- 
flata. It  grows  in  pastures,  and  is  a  plant 
that  is  very  difficult  to  exterminate.  It  is 
about  a  foot  high  and  rather  bushy,  with 
cream-white  blossoms.  Little  pods  hold  a 
number  of  seeds  that  look  so  much  like  al- 
sike that  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate 
them  if  mixed  together.  I  believe  that  this 
is  the  weed  that  grows  in  alsike-fields,  and 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  used 
to  be  called  Indian  tobacco,  for,  althouj^h  it 
does  not  look  at  all  like  tobacco,  it  produces 
the  same  sort  of  sickness  if  chewed. 

There  grows  in  the  same  pastures  another 
weed,  the  same  height  and  style,  except  that 
the  blossoms  are  a  little  more  flufiy  and 
whiter.  This  is  called  the  sweet  balsam,  and 
some  might  mistake  it  for  the  lobelia,  if  not 
familiar  with  the  two  plants.  The  sweet 
balsam  has  not  such  vile  properties  as  tiie 
lobelia,  for  its  odor  is  pleasant,  and  it  is 
harmless  to  man  and  beast. 

The  lobelia  seems  to  lose  its  bad  effects 
when  it  is  cut  and  mixed  with  the  hay.  It 
does  not  grow  much  with  standing  timothy. 
It  thrives  oest  in  the  pasture. 

FRUIT-BLOSSOMS  SPRAYED. 

Some  of  the  fruit-growers  near  here  fool- 
ishly sprayed  their  frees  while  in  bloom.  I 
saw  my  bees  acting  strangely.  They  were 
bloated,  and  were  evidently  trying  to  void 
something.  Many  of  them  were  lying  dead 
aroimd  the  outside  of  the  hives.  I  oegan 
feeding  every  colony  considerably  to  keep 
the  bees  inside  the  hives  as  much  as  possible, 
and  in  five  days  they  seemed  to  get  over  it. 

SUMAC,  GOLDENROD,  AND  ASTER. 

This  year  sumac  came  on  in  fine  shape, 
and  the  bees  worked  it  well.  I  counted  ten 
honey-bees,  two  yellow-jackets,  and  a  bum- 
ble-bee on  one  bunch,  and  all  were  working 
like  beavers.  I  wonder  if  bees  get  honey  afl 
day  long  from  sumac.    I  have  seen  bees  on 


some  sumac  near  my  home  during  the  whole 
day,  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  getting  nec- 
tar. I  also  get  at  times  considerable  honey 
from  goldenrod.  I  never  saw  so  much  gola- 
enrodas  is  now  coming  on.  With  the  gold- 
enrod and  aster  my  bees  will  do  pretty  well 
this  fall.  However,  I  would  rather  feed  my 
bees  sugar  svrup  than  allow  them  to  have 
much  aster  noney.  I  never  saw  any  that 
was  not  thin  and  watery,  and  it  never  seems 
to  thicken  up. 

A  LOSS  OF  BEES  FROM  STRONG  COLONIES. 

Why  do  bees  carry  out  other  bees  from  the 
strong  colonies,  and  fly  off  and  ^ally  drop 
them?  I  can  almost  hear  you  say  that  it 
looks  like  a  case  of  robbing.  I  thought  so 
at  first,  but  as  I  watched  proceedings  from 
time  to  time  I  do  not  believe  that  these  are 
robber-bees,  as  they  never  seem  to  fi^t 
A  bee  comes  tumbling  out  of  the  hive,  car- 
rying another  bee  which  seems  to  be  trying 
to  hold  on  to  something  to  keep  from  being 
carried  off.  These  unfortunate  bees  some- 
times release  themselves  and  run  back  into 
the  hive.  If  it  were  a  case  of  robbers,  why 
should  this  be  noticed  in  the  most  populous 
colony?  This  hive  is  full  of  bees  which  are 
workmg  well,  as  they  had  begun  on  their 
second  super.  I  notice  the  trouble  every 
once  in  a  while.  Some  days  there  is  more 
of  it  than  others. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

[The  bees  carried  out  are  probably  the  old 
bees,  bees  with  worn-out  wings,  or  other- 
wise defective,  so  that  they  can  not  be  of 
much  use  to  the  colony.  No  matter  how  hard 
a  bee  may  have  toUed  for  the  good  of  the 
colony,  the  moment  it  loses  its  usefulness 
its  fellow-workers,  without  heart  or  feeling, 
carry  it  off  and  drop  it.  It  can  not  fly,  and 
to  walk  bsick  is  impossible.  It  dies  for  its 
colony  like  a  hero  for  his  country. — Ed.] 


WHAT  CAUSED  THE  BROOD  TO  DIE  ? 

On  paire  513,  Auff.  15, 1  read  a  query  by  B.  F.  Lewis 
in  regard  to  brood  dying  before  hatching,  and  beinir 
carried  out  by  the  bees.  A  similar  experience  prompts 
me  to  write. 

My  experience  was  identical  with  his,  except  that 
the  brood  carried  out  was  in  the  larval  stage,  about 
nine  or  ten  days  from  the  ess^  As  you  hint  in  your 
footnote  to  Mr.  Lewis'  letter  at  a  fault  in  the  queen.  I 
also  blamed  her;  and  as  she  had  been  indolent  in 
brood-rearing  for  some  time  I  thought  to  stimulate  her 
by  feeding  in  order  to  get  a  good  nestf ul  of  brood  be- 
fore I  replaced  her.  I  fed  four  ounces  of  syrup  every 
evening,  and  pollen  began  coming  in  with  a  rush,  and, 
to  my  great  surprise,  I  have  not  seen  a  dead  larva  car- 
ried out  since.  The  feeding  began  three  weeks  ago, 
and  I  am  keeping  it  up. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  feeding  were  stopped  if  the 
brood  trouble  would  set  in  again.  I  think  it  would,  as 
I  blame  bad  water  for  the  trouble,  as  there  is  a  run 
about  200  yards  from  my  place,  which  is  a  veritable 
sewer,  at  which  I  think  my  bees  watered;  and  as  they 
get  enough  pure  water  in  the  syrup  to  meet  their  needs 
they  are  not  compelled  to  carry  this  vile  run  water, 
with  the  result  that  the  brood  is  healthy. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  30.  R-  McCULLOUGH. 

[We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  sewer  water  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  trouble.  We  should  father  think  it 
was  a  lack  of  pollen.  If  you  stop  feeding,  and  no 
brood  dies,  the  trouble  is  not  in  the  queen.  If  brood 
continues  to  die  with  plenty  of  pollen  in  the  hive  we 
would  replace  her. 

One  thing  is  certain— that  if  sewer  water  causes  the 
brood  to  die  in  the  hive,  you  would  find  brood  dying 
in  other  hives  also.— ED.] 
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smith's  later  and  improved  winter  cases. 


KEEPING      COBiBS    AND      SEES 
THROUGH  THE  WINTER. 


DRY 


The  Telescope  Cap  in  Combination  with  a 
Permanent  Cork  Cushion;  the  Advan- 
tage of  Warm  Covers   and  Cold 
Walls  and  Sottoms. 


BY  JAY  SMITH. 


All  wiU  agree  that  one  of  the  chief  essen- 
tials to  successful  apiculture  is  perfect  win- 
tering. Just  what  perfect  wintering  is  I  do 
not  claim  to  know;  but  after  a  number  of 
years  of  careful  experimenting  I  have  a  sys- 
tem that  gives  such  good  results  tiiat  I  can 
not  imagine  anv  thing l)etter  for  this  latitud'e. 
Here  our  coldest  weather  is  about  zero. 
This  year,  six  above  was  the  coldest.  As 
has  been  said,  moisture  and  not  cold  is  what 
kills  bees  in  winter.  My  experiments  have 
proved  this  so  conclusively  that  this  point 
can  not  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 

Six  years  ago  I  had  some  large  outer  cases 
made  with  removable  covers,  Fig.  1.  They 
were  large  enough  so  that  I  packed  about 
six  inches  of  planer-shavings  around  the 
sides  and  top.  Some  were  made  for  one 
hive  and  some  for  two.  As  can  easily  be 
seen,  these  confined  the  heat.  I  left  the  en- 
trance wide  open.  In  the  spring  I  looked 
into  the  hives,  and  was  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  dead  bees.  Each  hive  seemed  to  have 
about  a  hatful  of  dead  bees,  and  they  were 
all  covered  with  mold  in  a  pile  on  the  bot- 
tom-board. The  colonies  were  all  weak,  and 
one  was  queenless.  As  soon  as  warmer 
weather  came  on  they  built  up  rapidly  and 
did  very  well.  I  was  satisfied  that  this  was 
all  right  for  spring,  but  was  not  all  right  for 
winter. 


I  will  not  go  into  detail  and  tell  all  the 
plans  I  tried,  but  will  skip  over  to  the  plan  I 
have  used  for  the  last  few  years  that  has 
given  the  best  results.  I  use  a  regular  deep 
telescope  cap.  The  cushion  is  the  thing  I 
wish  to  describe. 

I  have  tried  several  kinds  of  material,  in- 
cluding forest- leaves.  These  were  good, 
but  they  were  heavy,  and  it  was  hard  to 
make  the  cushions  flat,  and  this  tilted  the 
caps  in  different  directions  and  gave  the  api- 
ary a  bad  appearance.  I  read  in  Gleanings 
that  ground  cork  was  goodj  but,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  no  one  had  tried  it  and  could 
not  report  from  experience.  I  decided  I 
would  try  it  if  I  could  get  the  cork.    The 


FIG.    1.— JAY    SMITH'S    ORIGINAL      FORM      OF 
WINTER  CASE. 
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grocers  ship  grapes  in  from  California,  pack- 
ed in  cork,  so  I  tried  to  have  them  save  it  for 
me.  But  they  had  so  little  that  they  did  not 
care  to  bother,  and  threw  it  away.  Last 
year  I  thought  of  a  wholesale  fruit-dealer 
and  went  to  nim.  He  said  he  usually  gave 
away  and  threw  awav  several  wagonloads 
every  year.  He  then  had  on  hand  nine  bar- 
rels, and  I  bought  the  whole  lot — barrels, 
cork,  and  all— for  $4.50.  This  was  enough 
for  60  cushions.  I  mention  this  so  that  any 
bee-keeper  living  near  a  city  may  know 
where  to  get  cork. 

We  found  the  greatest  trouble  with  the 
cork  was  that  it  was  hard  to  make  it  stay  in 
place,  for  it  would  run  from  one  comer  to 
the  other  as  the  cushion  was  handled.  This 
was  overcome  by  sewing  it  through  and  ty- 
ing it  with  string  the  same  as  a  quilt.  To 
fasten  them  into  the  top  of  the  telescope  cap 
I  paint  the  inside  of  the  telescope  and  put 
the  cushion  in,  and  then  press  it  down  on 
the  hive.  When  the  paint  is  dry  the  cushion 
is  held  there  permanently,  Fig.  2.  For  cush- 
ions I  get  sugar  or  coffee  bags  made  of  bur- 
lap. Iget  them  from  the  grocers  for  2>^  cts. 
apiece.  By  cutting  off  the  end  a  few  inches 
they  just  fit  a  ten-frame  hive. 

Now,  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  this: 
The  top  of  the  hive  must  be  the  warmest 
part  or  the  moisture  will  condense  there; 
and  all  winter  long  water  wiU  continue  to 
drop  on  the  cluster  of  bees.  It  does  not  take 
much  thinking  to  know  the  results.  The 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  hive  must  be  kept 
cold  so  the  moisture  will  collect  there  and 
run  out  of  the  entrance.  The  reason  that 
the  old  large  cases  packed  with  shavings 
failed  was  that  the  sides  were  as  warm  as  the 
top,  and  the  moisture  condensed  at  the  top 
as  well  as  the  sides. 

To  test  this  still  further  I  left  a  few  hives 
with  no  covering  on  top.  except  the  regular 
hive-cover,  till  the  middle  of  January.  One 
cold  day  I  examined  these  and  f  ouna  that  all 
the  tops  of  the  frames  were  wet,  and  water 
was  smnding  on  several  of  them.  On  one 
frame  was  a  little  puddle  of  water;  and  as  I 
opened  the  hive  the  water  ran  down  the  side 
on  the  frame  directly  on  to  the  cluster  of 
bees.  Those  with  telescope  caps  and  cork 
cushions  were  as  dry  as  could  oe,  and  the 
moisture  had  condensed  on  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  hive.  I  use  the  thin  super  cover 
on  top  of  ihe  hive,  and  let  the  bees  seal  it 
ttght. 

This  plan  is  as  beneficial  in  summer  as  in 
winter,  as  it  keeps  off  the  hot  sun.  Last 
summer  the  comb  melted  down  in  several 
hives  that  were  unprotected,  and  the  bees 
had  to  suspend  work  there.  On  cold  morn- 
ings, also,  the  bees  will  work  much  better  in 
a  hive  that  is  protected  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. In  the  illustration  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  use  a  super  with  shallow  extracting- 
frames  full  of  honey  for  winter.  I  have  tried 
two  hive-bodies  as  well  as  this,  but  like  the 
one  hive  and  super  plan  the  best  for  early 
spring  breeding,  as  well  as  in  winter,  as  wiU 
be  given  in  a  future  article.  For  winter  it  is 
especially  good,  for  the  reason  that  it  gives 


a  cross-passage  for  the  bees  right  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cluster. 
Vincennes,  Ind. 


FIELD    MEETING    AT    HAYDENVILLE. 

MASS. 


BY  A.   E.  WILCUTT. 


I  am  sending  you  some  pictures  taken  at 
the  meeting  of  bee-keepers  at  Haydenville, 
Mass. ;  also  a  clipping  from  a  local  paper.  I 
am  sending  three  pictures  which  you  can 
use  if  suitable. 

Swift  River,  Mass.,  July  27. 

A  meeting  in  the  interest  of  bee-keepintr  was  held 
Saturday,  July  10.  at  the  apiary  of  W.  M.  Ptirrinfftoo. 
in  Haydenville.  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Su- 
tion.  The  attendance  numbered  about  100.  and  much 
interest  was  shown  in  the  discussion.  The  principal 
address  was  made  by  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates,  whose  sub- 
ject was  "  The  New  Bee-keepinsr,  the  PossibiUties  in 
Massachusetts."  Dr.  Gates  spoke  on  the  improved 
methods  of  bee-keeping  and  extension  of  the  industry, 
which  he  considered  both  possible  and  profitable.  Dr. 
W.  P.  Brooks,  of  the  Amherst  Afirricultural  College, 
eave  some  of  his  experiences,  and  Herbert  Gary,  of 
Colrain.  exhibited  specimens  of  queen-bees  and  sam- 
ples of  honey.  He  also  showed  an  improved  shippinc- 
case.  Dinner  was  served  at  noon  by  the  women  of  the 
Conirreffatlonal  Church,  in  the  vestry. 

In  the  afternoon  a  Hampshire.  Hampden,  and  Frank- 
lin association  of  bee-keepers  was  organized  by  elec- 
tion of  the  followinff  officers:  President  Prot  W.  P. 
Brooks,  of  Amherst:  vice-presidents.  F.  A.  Bardwell, 
of  Amherst;  E.  A.  Loveland.  of  Greenfield;  H.  F. 
Wright  of  AwBiWsm;  secretary  and  treasurer.  W.  M. 
Purrinston.  The  association  will  be  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  bee  culture,  which  Dr.  Gates  considers 
as  feasible  in  Western  Massachusetts  as  in  Vermont; 
the  conditions  in  Vermont  are  held  to  be  second  to 
none  except  those  of  some  sections  in  New  York.  The 
association  will  endeavor  to  secure  State  inspection  of 
hives  with  a  view  to  the  extermination  of  foul  brood, 
which  has  become  troublesome  in  some  sections  of 
this  SUte. 


TAKING  OFT  HONEY. 


How  to  Determine  Whether  Supers  are 

Ready  to  Come  oft  Without  Tearing 

the  Hive  Apart 

BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


When  one  runs  a  series  of  outyards  it  is 
necessary,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  use  short 
cuts.  AH  false  motions  should  be  eliminated, 
and  the  work  should  be  so  planned  tiiat  there 
will  be  no  unnecessary  running  from  one 
end  of  the  yard  to  the  other. 

A  good  many,  in  woiicing  for  extracted 
honey,  operate  on  the  tier-up  prindple, 
leaving  the  supers  all  on  the  hives  until  the 
season  is  over.  By  that  time  it  is  important 
that  robbers  be  given  no  opportunity  to  help 
themselves  to  sweets,  when  the  honej  is 
taken  off;  but  before  doing  so  the  condition 
of  the  supers  should  be  determined  in  ad- 
vance. 

Our  south  yard  was  run  for  extracted 
honey  in  shallow  supers.  As  we  were  short 
of  help,  it  was  handled  almost  entirelv  by 
our  editorial  force.  In  order  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  bees  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  supers  from  time  to  time. 
Toward  the  early  part  of  the  season  we 
would  place  the  empty  supers  under  tiiose 
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DETERMINING  THE  FILLING  OF  THE    SUPERS  AND  WHETHER    THEY  ARE  READY  TO  COME  OFF 


partly  filled.  As  the  season  began  to  draw 
toward  its  close,  the  process  was  reversed— 
that  is  to  say,  the  empties  were  put  on  top 
of  those  partly  filled. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  honev 
in  any  super,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  on 
the  cover  and  pull  the  hive  apart.  If  it  is 
tiered  up  four  and  five  stories  high,  it  in- 
volves a  large  amount  of  labor  and  consider- 
able lifting  t<»  pull  the  supers  off  one  by  one, 
inviting  the  attention  of  robbers  in  the  op- 
eration. If  one  is  supplied  with  a  good 
strong  steel  hive-tool  and  a  smoker,  he  can 
get  a  fair  idea  of  the  filling  of  any  super, 
without  even  removing  the  cover  from  the 
hive.  In  the  series  of  snap  shots  shown 
herewith,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  gather, 
almost  at  a  glance,  the  exact  method  that  we 
have  used  m  determining  what  the  bees 
were  doing. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example.  We  will 
start  with  the  hive  shown  in  Fig.  5.  It  has 
three  supers.  The  middle  one  is  the  one  on 
which  the  bees  began  work  first,  and  at  the 
time  of  this  examination  it  should  be  com- 
pletely filled.  The  bottom  super  was  placed 
under  after  the  middle  one  was  about  half 
filled.  The  third  super  was  put  on  top  be- 
cause there  would  probably  be  not  more  than 
a  week  more  of  honey-flow. 

At  this  time  we  desire  to  know  what  the 


bees  have  actually  done;  so,  without  remov- 
ing the  telescope  cover  on  top  nor  the  super 
cover  directly  beneath,  we  extend  the  tnin 
blade  of  the  hive-tool,  broad  end,  between 
the  two  lower  supers  at  the  back  end  of  the 
hive;  for  one  should  always  endeavor  to  keep 
out  of  the  flight  of  the  bees.  This  is  gradu- 
ally shoved  in  until  the  blade  has  been 
pushed  in  anywhere  from  >^  to  a  full  inch. 
A  gap  is  now  formed,  of  approximately  ^\ 
inch,  just  wide  enough  so  that  a  little  smoke 
will  drive  back  the  bees.  A  slight  pressure 
downward  separates  the  two  upper  supers 
about  an  inch  at  the  back  end,  when  more 
smoke  is  blown  in.  The  tool  is  pushed  down 
a  little  further,  making  the  gap  a  little  wider 
still.  See  Fig.  6.  But  we  are  not  quite  sat- 
isfied as  to  the  condition  of  the  supers,  so  we 
push  the  tool  and  supers  upward,  as  shown 
m  Fig.  7,  until  we  have  the  hive-tool  in  po- 
sition as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  Here  it  acts  as  a 
prop,  when,  with  the  intelligent  use  of  the 
smoker,  we  can  drive  back  tne  bees  enough 
so  that  we  can  see  the  condition  of  the  two 
supers,  or  enough  to  determine  whether  the 
bees  need  more  room. 

But  suppose  we  are  not  quite  satisfied. 
We  turn  to  the  position  as  shown  in  Fig.  9, 
disre^rd  the  hive-tool,  and  lift  the  two  su- 
pers liigher,  the  hive-tool  falling  on  the 
ground.    When  doing  this  we  slide  the  two 
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supers  about  an  inch  forward  so  that  the 
back  end  will  fulcrum  on  a  safe  bearing.  If 
the  super  is  slipped  back,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
7,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  can  not  be 
tilted  up  very  high  without  sliding  off  back. 
See  Figs.  9,  10,  11.. 

Usually  an  examination  of  this  sort  is  quite 
sufficient.  If  the  supers  are  not  filled  they 
are  quietly  let  back  into  place,  using  suffi- 
cient smoke  to  drive  the  bees  away  so  they 
will  not  be  crushed  as  the  hive  parts  come 
together  again.  The  operation  as  shown  in 
Figs.  5,  6,  7.  8,  9,  10,  11,  is  then  repeated 
with  other  hives,  taking  from  30  to  60  sec- 
onds per  hive.  At  no  time  have  we  lifted 
only  a  part  of  the  dead  weight.  When  the 
supers  are  held  at  an  angle  the  load  is  on  the 
fulcrum  point  of  contact. 

Fig.  12  shows  the  method  employed  when 
supers  are  apparently  well  filled  and  ready 
to  come  off.  The  top  super  is  removed  and 
l«»aned  up  against  tne  leg  of  the  operator. 
The  middle  super  that  has  been  filled  can 
now  be  taken  off;  but  before  doing  so  a 
second  examination  is  made,  as  shown.  It 
is  set  off,  when  the  bottom  super  may  also 
be  removed  if  ready.  If  not,  the  top  super 
is  put  back,  the  idea  being  to  confine  the 
l>ees  to  as  small  a  super  capacity  as  possible 
as  the  season  draws  to  a  close,  in  order  to 
make  the  bees  finish  their  work. 


Fig.  13  shows  a  slightly  different  pose 
from  that  indicated  in  Fig.  8.  While  the  po- 
sition of  the  operator  is  somewhat  cramped, 
it  is  true,  yet  it  is  much  easier  than  tearing 
down  the  hive,  super  by  super,  and  replac- 
ing the  same. 

In  Fig.  14  we  have  a  case  where  the  sea- 
son was  closing  rather  abruptly.  The  bees 
have  only  partiaUy  begun  work  in  the  top 
super.  To  leave  it  on  would  mean  that  all 
the  supers  would  have  honey  in,  and  none 
of  them  Quite  completed.  Accordingly  we 
shake  the  bees  out  of  the  top  super,  place  a 
thin  super  cover  on  the  two  lower  supers, 
place  the  super  just  shaken  on  top,  and  the 
regular  cover  on  it.  The  hive  is  now  left 
until  we  can  determine  a  little  more  about 
the  season.  If  there  should  be  some  good 
rains  and  warm  weather,  the  season  may 
take  another  start.  In  that  case  the  super 
cover  that  was  placed  between  the  top  super 
and  the  two  below  is  removed,  when  work 
will  be  resumed  in  the  third  super.  If  we 
were  sure  that  the  season  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  top  super  should  be  removed  in 
the  first  place. 

HOW  TO  PUT  ON  ESCAPE-BOARDS. 

In  going  through  bee-yards  we  have  noted 
the  fact  over  anaover  mat  some  bee-keep- 
ers have  an  awkward  way  of  putting  on  es- 
capes.   They  will  pull  the  hive  apart,  super 
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FIG.  14.— SHAKING  BEES  OUT  OF  A  SUPER. 


by  super,  place  the  escape  on  the  brood-nest 
or  on  a  super  partly  filled,  then  one  by  one 
put  back  the  supers.  If  no  honey  is  coming 
in,  this  will  probably  mean  that  robbers  win 
get  started. 

There  is  no  need  of  removing  any  super, 
nor  a  cover,  for  that  matter.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  apply  the  principles  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  The  fol- 
lowing additional  series  of  what  we  may  call 
moving-picture  snap  shots  will  show  the  or- 
thodox procedure  for  putting  on  escape- 
boards.  First,  the  hive-tool  is  entered  be- 
tween the  pair  of  supers  where  the  escape  is 
to  be  placed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  At  the 
time  of  doing  this  the  board  is  placed  con- 
veniently near,  usually  leaning  against  the 
knee  of  the  operator.  The  hive-tool  is  en- 
tered between  the  two  parts  of  the  hive, 
smoke  is  blown  in  the  gap  thus  made,  when 
the  smoker  is  set  down  on  the  ground  and 
the  hive-tool  is  left  sticking  in  between  the 
two  parts.  The  left  hand  fifts  the  hive  up  at 
one  end,  giving  it  a  slight  hitch  forward  at 
the  same  time.  The  escape-board  is  now 
picked  up  and  inserted  in  the  gap  made  as 
shown  in  the  second  posture  of  the  next  en- 
graving. It  is  shoved  as  far  as  it  will  go 
when  me  upper  part  of  the  hive  or  super  is 
let  down.  See  position  3  and  4.  The  last 
step  is  to  bring  the  bee-escape  board  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  hive  in  alignment  with  the 
lower  part.    All  of  this  is  very^^easily  done, 


'  with  no  heavy  lifting.    It  ought  not  to  take 
more  than  half  a  minute  to  the  hive. 

At  one  time  one  of  our  men  went  down  to 
an  outvard  to  put  on  bee-escapes.  He  used 
the  old  way  of  pulling  the  hive  apart;  and  as 
it  was  during  a  dearth  of  honey  he  got  a  good 
many  robbers  started,  and  not  a  few  stmgs. 
We  later  sent  another  man  down  who  put  on 
twice  or  three  times  as  many  escapes  m  the 
same  time  without  a  robber  showing,  and 
without  any  stings.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  last  man  used  the  plan  shown  in  tne  il- 
lustrations. 


FULL     SHEETS    VS.    STARTERS 
COMB  HONEY. 


FOR 


Can  Really  Good  Comb  Honey  Be  Pro- 
duced by  the  Use  of  Full  Sheets? 
a  Spirited  Rejoinder. 


BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER. 


I  have  read  with  very  much  interest  the 
article  of  F.  Greiner,  page  528.  His  idea  of 
"giving  due  consideration  to  all — producer, 
dealer,  and  consumer,"  is  certainly  the  right 
one — hard  to  do  that  at  all  times  unselfismv, 
"not  looking,  "as  Paul  says,  "each  of  you  to 
his  own  things,  but  each  of  you  also  to  the 
things  of  others."  The  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  is  not  always  considered. 

There's  the  matter  of  glassed  sections — ^al- 
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ways  seemed  to  me  like  a 
dead  loss,  no  matter  who 
stands  the  loss,  for  no  one 
receives  enough  benefit 
from  the  glass  to  pay  for 
the  extra  cost.  It  isn't  fair 
for  the  producer  to  make  a 
profit  by  it  if  the  consumer 
must  stand  five  times  as 
much  loss. 

The  chief  item  consid- 
ered by  Mr.  Greiner  is  the 
use  of  foundation,  and  I 
admire  the  spirit  with 
which  he  looks  out  for  the 
interest  of  the  consumer, 
even  if  it  has  a  string  at- 
tached to  it  in  the  way  of 
a  final  rebound  upon  the 
producer,  caused  by  the 
reputation  of  his  honey. 
I  think,  however,  that  I 
know  Mr.  Greiner  well 
enough  to  believe  that  he 
has  a  real  regard  for  the 
interest  of  the  consumer. 
In  that  I  am  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  him,  although 
I  ti^ink  some  of  his  views 
are  out  of  just  proportion. 

He  speaks  of  brood  foundation  occupying 
the  entire  section.  That's  a  new  one  on  me. 
I  never  heard  of  it  before.  If  that  sort  of 
thins  is  done  in  his  locali^,  I  don't  wonder 
that  ne's  stirred  up  over  it,  and  inclined  to 
the  other  extreme  of  using  no  foundation  at 
all.  The  strangest  part  (rf  it  is,  that  people 
who  produce  sections  of  this  sort  can  find  a 
seller  who  will  *'  pat  them  on  their  backs  and 
compliment  them  for  their  great  (?)  achiev- 
ments,  and  buy  their  product  before  it  is  off 
the  hive."  Surely  no  dealer  ought  to  be 
fooled  the  second  time  by  such  a  product. 
Besides,  it  is  a  loss  to  the  producer  to  i)ut  in 
so^uch  extra jVax  to  be  sold  at  the  price  of 
honey. 

With  regard  to  having  sections  filled  clear 
out  so  that  the  row  of  cells  next  to  the  wood 
is  sealed,  there  is  chance  for  difference  of 
opinion.  There  is  no  Question  that  a  section 
thus  filled  out  looks  oetter  in  the  grocery; 


FIG. 


13.— HOW  A  SMOKER  AND  A  HIVE-TOOL  WILL  ENABLE 
ONE  TO  LEARN  THE  CONDrnON  OF  THE  SUPERS  AT 
ONE  GLANCE. 


but — on  the  table?  A  section  with  no  out- 
side cells  filled  and  sealed  can  be  cut  out  of 
the  wood  and  placed  upon  a  plate  with  not  a  • 
drop  of  honey  dripping  from  the  sides,  while 
the  other  kind  will  be  dripping  all  around. 
Tastes  differ,  however,  ana  some  may  like 
the  sight  of  the  dripping  edges.  Then  there's 
the  matter  of  waste.  It  mav  be  small;  but 
you  can  not  cut  out  the  very  full  section  with- 
out at  least  some  waste  from  honey  adhering 
to  the  wood. 

Mr.  Greiner  says,  "ReaUy  good  comb  hon- 
ey can  not  be  produced  with  full  sheets  or 
half  sheets  of  comb  foundation,  no  matter 
what  the  dealers  may  say."  That's  a  pretty 
sweeping  statement.  I  don't  believe  all  pro- 
ducers agree  with  Mr.  Greiner.  No  more  do 
all  consumers.  Certainly  I  do  not,  and  I've 
had  a  very  full  opportunity  of  knowing  about 
the  matter.  I  began  using  sections  about  as 
soon  as  I  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  sections, 
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and  Fve  always  prac- 
ticed filling  them  full 
of  foundation.  So  I 
have  produced  a  gjood 
many  tons  of  sections 
with  full  sheets  of 
foundation,  and  / 
think  they  were  *'  real- 
ly good.'*  At  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chica- 
go they  took  a  first 
premium.  I  agree, 
nowever,  with  Mr. 
Greiner  that  the  final 
test  ought  to  be 
whether  tlie  consum- 
er thinks  they  are 
really  good.  If  the 
grocer,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  sells  the 
same  brand  of  honey 
to  his  customers  he 
ought  to  know  from 
them  what  they  think 
of  it,  and  in  turn  the 
jobber  ought  to  learn 
from    the    grocers. 
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usual  way  Vm  not  sure 
I  could  tell,  after  the 
honey  is  in  my  mouth, 
whether  there  is  foun- 
dation in  it  or  not. 
Certainly,  if  I  were 
producing  section 
noney  for  my  own  ta- 
ble, with  no  thought  of 
selling  an  ounce,  I 
would  want  the  sec- 
tions filled  with  foun- 
dation. 

Mr.  Greiner  admits 
the  use  of  a  starter  of 
foundation,  without 
specifying  the  size  of 
the  starter.  Certainly 
the  starter  can  not 
half   fill    the  section, 


REAR  VIEW   OF   HULL'S  UEE-CELLAR. 


Now  if,  after  that  length  of  time,  the  jobber 
thinks  it  advisable  to  send  around  to  his 
customers  a  printed  card  saying  that  a 
shipment  of  Dr.  Miller's  honey  has  arrived, 
is  not  that  pretty  strong  evidence  that  the 
consumer  thinks  the  honey  is  all  right? 

After  all,  what  great  thmg  is  there  to  ob- 
ject to?  People  eat  honey  and  wax  lin  the 
f(»rm  of  comb  honey)  in  preference  to  eating 
it  pure;  at  any  rate,  so  many  of  them  prefer 
the  wax  with  the  honey  that  the  price  of  the 
wax  and  honey  is  mucn  higher  than  that  of 
the  pure  honey  in  the  extracted  form.  If 
the  wax  that  is  put  in  by  the  bees  when  left 
entirely  to  theh'  own  devices  is  accepted  as 
all  right,  why  should  such  serious  objection 
be  made  to  a  slight  addition  of  precisely  the 
same  material? 

I  am  free  to  confess  that,  for  some  pur- 
poses, as  in  hot  drinks,  I  would  rather  have 
no  wax;  but  when  eating  comb  honey  in  the 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  HULL'S  BEE-CELLAR. 
Ten  inches  of  sawdust  cover  the  ceilinff  of  the  bee- 
room. 
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for  in  that  case  he  savs  the  honey  is  not 
"really  good."  ProbaSlyit  is  fair  to  con- 
sider that  the  honey  below  the  starter  may 
be  considered  really  good;  but  as  the  upper 
part,  where  the  starter  is,  is  not  really  good, 
that  condemns  the  whole  section  as  being 
not  really  good. 

So  the  n2f -depth  starter  must  be  rejected 
and  a  shallow  one  used.  But  however  shal- 
low that  starter  may  be,  throughout  its  depth 
the  honey  is  Just  as  had  as  is  any  of  the  honey 
in  a  section  produced  with  a  full  sheet  of  foun- 
dation. That  being  the  case,  the  logical  in- 
ference is  that,  to  produce  "reaUy  good" 
comb  honey,  not  even  a  small  starter  may  be 
used;  and,  to  be  consistent,  none  whatever 
should  be  used.  No  use  to  object  that  even 
a  small  starter  is  essential.  Tons  of  comb 
honey  were  produced  before  foundation  was 
known,  and  can  be  again. 

Admitting  aU  the  badness  that  may  be 
charged  against  foundation,  if  it  be  right  to 
use  a  starter,  however  small  in  size,  and  if  it 
be  right  to  use  it  because  it  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  producer,  then  I  believe  it  is  right 
to  use  a  larger  starter,  even  to  filling  the  sec- 
tion, if  the  producer  thereby  has  a  larger 
advantage  that  is  not  overbalanced  by  a 
greater  disadvantage  to  the  consumer. 

My  own  belief  is  that  using  full  sheets  of 
foundation  is  of  such  advan&ge  to  the  pro- 
ducer that  it  overbalances,  several  times,  any 
disadvantage  to  the  consumer,  and  hence 
full  sheets  of  foundation  may  be  used  with- 
out any  violation  of  the  golden  rule. 

As  to  the  matter  of  reputation,  as  already 
intimated,  if  the  continued  sale  in  the  same 
market,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  of  sec- 
tions with  full  sheets  of  foundation,  has  only 
succeeded  in  establishing  more  firmly  the 
demand  for  them,  there  seems  little  ground 
for  anxiety  as  to  the  future. 

Marengo,  111. 

♦  «  ^  ■  ♦ 

BEE-CELLAR  BUILT  IN  A  SIDE-HILL. 


BY  J.  D.  HULL. 


I  am  sending  several  views  of  my  bee-cel- 
lar that  I  built  last  faU.  It  is  built  on  a  side- 
hill,  as  you  can  see.  The  floor  overhead  is 
covered  with  ten  inches  of  sawdust.  It 
cost  me  a  little  less  than  130.00.  besides  the 
work.  It  is  large  enough  to  hold  200  col- 
onies. I  have  80  in  it  this  winter;  they  seem 
to  be  wintering  very  well.  The  tempera- 
ture averages  about  46. 

Honesdale,  Pa.,  Jan.  15. 


CARPENTRY  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 


Hive-covers. 


BY  F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 


Since  I  came  west  I  have  done  more  think- 
ing about  hive-covers  than  about  any  other 
part  of  hive  construction,  because  of  the  pe- 
culiar climatic  conditions  of  that  part  of  the 
Pacific  coast  with  which  I  am  familiar,  the 
most  marked  feature  of  which,  at  least  to 


me,  is  the  decided  drop  in  temperature  that 
occurs  the  instant  the  sun  disappears  below 
the  western  horizon.  In  Southern  Oregon, 
during  the  summer  months,  the  thermome- 
ter uniformly  falls  about  30^  between  8  and 
11  P.M.,  while  in  Victoria  the  drop  is  a  little 
less.  In  Medford  I  have  seen  103^  in  Au- 
gust, but  the  average  afternoon  temperature 
ranges  between  90  and  100^,  with  a  midnight 
reading  of  about  60°.  In  Victoria,  in  the 
summer  months  the  night  temperature  is 
about  52°,  the  afternoon  hovenng  around 
80°. 

In  both  localities^  during  the  winter 
months,  in  my  expenence,  the  night  record 
on  the  thermometer  is  round  about  freezing- 
point  In  Victoria,  during  February  and 
March,  with  wonderful  constancy,  day  after 
day  we  find  48°  recorded  as  the  maximum, 
then  in  April  the  figures  will  run  from  50° 
to  60°.  It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the 
bees  and  see  how  accurately  they  reflect  the 
thermic  conditions.  At  44°  there  is  not  a 
sign  of  life  at  the  hive  entrances;  at  45°  a 
few  bees  will  venture  out,  increasing  in 
numbers  with  each  degree  of  rise,  unm  at 
48°  flight  is  very  free.  Of  course,  much  de- 
pends on  the  presence  or  absence  of  clouds, 
for  with  the  former  there  is  Uttle  flight,  even 
at  50°. 

A  little  digression  here  may  not  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place.  While  this  article  was 
on  the  stocks  a  little  discussion  was  going  on 
in  this  magazine  as  to  whether  or  not  bees 
hear,  and  there  was  brought  into  the  contro- 
versy the  fact  that  the  bees  fly  home  on  the 
approach  of  a  heavy  thunderstorm.  Let  me 
tell  of  an  experience  I  had  in  IlUnois  in  July, 
1907.  About  noon  one  very  hot  day  I  was 
working  among  the  flowers  when  there 
came  up  one  ofthese  swift  storms  for  which 
Chicago  is  rather  famous  ~  one  of  the  kind 
where  a  cloud  appears  on  the  western  hori- 
zon, and  in  anywhere  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  the  storm  is  right  overhead.  This 
particular  one  came  up  awhooping,  and  so  I 
at  once  got  close  to  the  hives  to  see  what  the 
bees  would  do  about  it.  Soon  the  thunder 
was  crashing  in  terrific  peals,  while  the  sun 
shone  as  brightly  as  ever,  and  the  bees  nev- 
er relaxed  their  flight  for  an  instant.  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  would  probably  lose  many 
thousands  of  the  httle  insects  in  the  next 
few  minutes;  but  just  as  the  storm-cloud 
reached  the  sun  I  saw  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  that  ever  my  eyes  feasted  on.  About 
30  feet  in  front  of  my  hives  stood  two  large 
ash-trees  over  which  many  of  the  bees  usu- 
ally flew,  and  now  I  saw  a  broad  dark  band 
reaching  down  from  the  top  of  these  trees  to 
the  hive-entrances,  resembling  to  my  mind  a 
six-foot-wide  mill-belt.  And  Ihen  the  won- 
derful celerity  in  getting  in  out  of  the  wet ! 
I  was  simply  astounded;  for  when  the  deluge 
fell  there  was  not  a  bee  in  sight.  These  bees 
did  not  pay  the  slightest  heed  to  the  roar  of 
the  thunder;  but  when  the  sun  ceased  shin- 
ing, they  simply  scooted  for  home  at  a  gait 
that  was  a  rusher. 

To  return  to  my  subject.  Such  cool  con- 
ditions as  I  have  oeen  describing,  especially 
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in  the  summer  nights,  must  have  decidedly 
retarding  influences  on  the  economy  of  the 
hive,  and  I  have  been  assured  by  bee-keep- 
ers in  both  localities  that  in  the  very  earlv 
morning  the  supers  are  absolutel}r  deserted.. 
Now,  this  is  a  serious  loss  of  time  in  a  season 
that  is  very  short— just  a  month  of  honey- 
flow  in  Victoria,  witn  practically  a  dearth  of 
nectar  from  July  10  until  dandehon  and  fruit- 
bloom  in  April,  and  so  a  heat-conserving  cov- 
er is  worth  inventing,  as  I  think  it  wiU  pay 
big  returns. 

Again,  in  both  regions  the  summers  are 
dry— how  dry  one  has  to  experience  to  un- 
derstand. I  have  dipped  a  sheet  in  water, 
then  hung  it  over  the  ime,  and  found  it  bone- 
dry  in  haR  an  hour  in  autumn  days  in  Med- 
ford,  where  no  rain  falls  from  the  end  of 
Apnl  to  the  middle  of  November.  Victoria 
is  similar,  but  the  dry  season  lasts  only  five 
months.  The  winter  season  in  both  regions 
compensates  very  emphatically  by  liberal 
rainfall.  In  Southern  Oregon,  for  thirteen 
weeks  or  so  Jupiter  Pluvius  never  lets  up 
for  one  instant,  but  night  and  day  pours  a 
gentle  rainfuU  that  may  oe  comforting  to  na- 
Bves,  but  gets  on  the  nerves  of  those  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  such  a  fluid 
consistency.  In  Victoria  things  are  better 
arranged  m  the  wet  season,  for  it  very  ac- 
commodatingly rains  at  night,  but  is  usually 
fair  for  tiie  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Understand,  I  am  not  complaining  about 
the  weather.  I  am  merely  trying  to  show 
the  climatic  conditions  in  so  far  as  they  have 
a  bearing  on  the  problem  of  hive-covers,  for 
the  bee-keepers  east  of  the  Cascade  range 
have  conditions  that  are  different;  but 
among  the  many  readers  of  Gleanings,  es- 
pecially in  foreign  lands,  there  must  be  many 
wrestling  with  a  similar  problem,  which  is, 
to  secure  a  warm  cover,  simple  in  construc- 
tion, inexpensive  in  cost,  and  one  that  will 
stand  extremes  of  wetness  and  dryness  when 
the  bees  occupy  the  same  stands  aU  the  year 
round. 

My  first  venture  was  with  a  flat  cover 
made  of  wood,  the  top  being  of  one  pie  ce  of 
^-inch  fir,  with  a  rim  1  ^  inches  deep,  made 
from  J^-inch  lumber.  In  two  months  over 
half  of  them  were  cracked  and  split  beyond 
remedy  —  not  a  nice  proposition  with  which 
to  face  a  wet  season.  The  result  is,  I  am  go- 
ing to  try  this  summer  a  deep  cap  cover  with 
a  galvanized-iron  roof,  and  I  am  in  hopes  it 
it  will  be  a  good  thing.  An  Australian  f  have 
met  here  says  such  a  roof  covering  lasts  in 
the  land  of  his  birth  at  least  a  score  of  years, 
and  I  think  about  that  duration  will  be  good 
enough  for  me. 

In  designing  this  cover  I  decided  on  an 
air-space  of  X  inch  all  round  the  sides  of  the 
hive,  and  the  same  on  the  top — in  fact,  with 
the  super-cover  in  place  I  have  a  double  air- 
space above  the  hive.  I  wanted  also  to  pro- 
tect the  joint  of  the  divisible  hive,  so  the  cap 
is  made  7^  inches  deep,  and  when  in  place 
rests  on  cleats  that  are  nailed  round  the  low- 
er division  exactly  one  inch  below  the  top 
edge.  These  cleats  are  made  from  lumber 
^xlH. 


The  sides  of  the  cap  are  of  wood,  the 
specifications  being— 

2  pieces  >^X7^X21>^; 
2      "      }4X7HXl^H' 

The  galvanized  iron  is  bought  in  sheets 
36X96,  gauge  28,  and  costs  me  in  Victoria 
$1.35.  It  is  cut  into  eight  pieces  of  equal 
size,  18X24,  and  thus  the  iron  overlaps  the 
wood  sides  a  little  over  one  inch.  This  sur- 
plus is  bent  at  right  angles  to  the  roof,  so 
that  it  slips  down  over  the  wooden  sides. 
The  method  of  bending  the  metal  is  very 
simple.  Out  of  2  X  4  lumber,  smoothed  on  all 
sides,  cut  two  pieces  lb)4  inches  long,  and 
two  pieces  21 X  inches  long.  From  mese, 
by  means  of  a  half-ioint,  make  a  frame 
the  exact  size  of  the  horizontal  dimensions 
of  the  cap.  To  turn  up  the  edges  of  a  sheet, 
lay  this  frame  in  the  middle  of  it,  then  witti 
a  pair  of  snips  cut  from  the  margins  of  the 
long  sides  to  the  comer  of  the  frame.  With 
the  fingers  start  the  upward  bend  of  all  four 
sides.  This  done,  lay  the  head  of  the  ham- 
mer flat  on  the  bench  and  swing  it  smardy 
against  the  bent  iron,  which  wiU  promptly 
go  into  place.  The  lugs  at  each  comer  maj 
now  be  lapped  over,  but  I  prefer  to  do  this 
part  of  the  work  when  the  iron  roof  is  in  po- 
sition on  the  body,  as  a  closer  fit  can  then 
be  secured.  The  nailing  is  done  with  ^-inch 
galvanized  iron  nails  clenched  on  the  inside; 
but  for  additional  security  the  edges  under 
the  lap  are  fastened  with  1^-incn  cement- 
coatea  nails. 

Below  this  cap  cover  I  use  a  super-cover 
made  of  X-inch  spmce,  13H  Xl9^,  the  edges 
of  this  being  reinforced  by  strips  of  the  same 
thickness,  and  Ji  inch  wide.  This  cover  is 
placed  on  the  hive  with  the  strips  under- 
neath, resting  on  oil-cloth  at  present,  but 
probably  I  wm  try  some  roofing  material  this 
summer,  so  as  to  get  a  dead-air  space.  Now, 
there  is  one  inch  above  the  cleats  in  the 
lower  division;  bji  inches  is  the  depth  of  the 
upper  division,  and  the  super-cover  is  ^ 
inch  thick— total,  7}i  inches.  But  the  cover 
is  7)4  inches  deep,  so  we  have  at  least  H 
inch  between  super-cover  and  roof  of  cap. 

I  can  see  only  one  drawback  to  the  use  of 
this  deep  cover,  which  will  be  when  I  come 
to  add  supers;  but  I  will  probably  then  pro- 
tect all  the  way  up  by  inserting  eices  so  as  to 
have  the  whole  hive  enclosed  in  an  air-space. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  working  that  idea 
at  the  present  moment  (March),  with  a  few 
hives  that  need  feeding,  which  is  being  given 
them  from  above. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. 


CONVENTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  BEE- 
KEEPERS. 


BY  A.  F.  SATTERTHWATT. 


The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Bee-keepers*  Association  was 
held  in  the  P.  0.  S.  of  A.  HaU,  Lebanon,  Pa., 
Sept.  8  and  9. 

Quite  an  enthusiastic  body  of  members 
and  visitors  was  present,  among  them  being 
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Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  President  of  the  Associ- 
ation; Vice-presidents  Beard  and  Homor, 
active  respectively  in  the  Lebanon  and  in  the 
Philadelphia  Associations :  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips, 
in  Charge  of  Apiculture,  Washinjg^on,  D.  C.; 
Dr.  S.  P.  Heilman,  Secretary  of  the  Lebanon 
County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation ;  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Selser,  widely  known 
in  apicultural  circles ;  Messrs.  Hahman, 
Rambo,  Cassel,  and  Snyder,  of  the  Philadel- 

§hia  Association ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Miller,  Ex-presi- 
ent  of  the  Lebanon  Association,  and  Mr.  E. 
L.  Brown,  their  efficient  secretary :  Messrs. 
Hacker,  Schilling,  M.  F.  Smith,  Wengert, 
Klees,  and  others  of  Lebanon  or  near-by 
points ;  Messrs.  Watson  and  Shirk,  of  Han- 
over; Prof.  H.  C.  Klineer,  for  two  years 
president  of  our  association,  and  a  number 
of  ladies,  among  them  being  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Beard  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Laudermilch. 
The  program  was  as  follows : 

Wednesday  afternoon,  business. 

President's  address.  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface.  State  Zoolo- 
sfst.  of  Harrisbunr-    Election  of  officers. 

Wednesday  eveninff.  address  of  welcome,  by  John 
H.  Miller.  Ex-president  of  the  Lebanon  Bee-keepers* 
Association,  of  Myerstown. 

Response  by  the  President 

The  Distribution  of  Brood  Diseases  in  Pennsylvania, 
by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  in  Charge  of  Apiculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Lebanon  Bee-keepers* 
Association,  by  E.  L.  Brown,  Secretary,  of  Lebanon. 

Apiculture  in  Juniata  County  and  Vicinity,  by  Prof. 
R  C.  Klinger,  Ex-president  of  the  State  Association,  of 
UverpooL 

Fmlt  and  Honey:  Can  what  you  Can,  by  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Beard,  of  Manheim. 

Thursday  morning.  Accomplishments  and  Aims  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bee-keepers'  Association,  by  F.  Hah- 
man. of  Philadelphia. 

Qualities  to  be  Secured  in  Queen-breeding,  by  Penn 
O.  Snyder,  of  Swarthmore. 

Extracted  Honey,  by  Harold  Homor,  of  Jenkintown. 

Honey-dew  and  the  Pure-food  Law,  by  W.  A.  Selser, 
of  Philadelphia. 

Conditions  of  Honey  Production  in  Lebanon  and 
Lancaster  Counties,  by  H.  K.  Beard,  of  Manheim. 

Thursday  afternoon,  at  apiary  of  Wayne  Schilling,  of 
Lebanon.  Demonstrations  were  given  in  the  methods 
of  handling  bees,  by  Prof.  Surface  and  Messrs.  Schil- 
ling and  Penn  O.  Snyder.  Queen-hunting  contests 
were  entered  into  by  Messrs.  F.  C.  Miller,  E.  D.  Kurtz, 
E.  F.  Hackett,  and  O.  H.  Smith. 

In  the  President's  address,  Prof.  Surface 

fftve  certain  fundamental  rules  for  the  bee- 
eeper  to  observe,  the  "golden  rule "  being 
to  keep  every  colony  strong. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  was  a 
continuance  of  the  officers  of  the  past  year, 
namely:  President,  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface :  First 
Vice-president,  Mr.  H.  K.  Beard;  Second  Vice- 
president,  Mr.  Harold  ilornor;  Third  Vice- 
president,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Rea;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  A.  F.  Satterthwait. 

Dr.  Phillips  illustrated  his  address  on  the 
distribution  of  brood  diseases  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  use  of  a  map  of  the  State,  with 
colors  showing  which  counties  were  known 
to  be  infected  oy  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  more  destructive  diseases;  which  coun- 
ties had  both,  and  which  had  none. 

Mrs.  Beard  had  a  number  of  samples  of 
preserved  fruits,  illustrating  her  paper  on 
the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  with 
honey.  Mr.  Selser  showed  samples  of  honey 
witii  varying  proportions  of  honey-dew,  and 
urged  every  oee-keeper  to  make  himself  safe 


from  loss  by  the  use  of  honey-dew  honey  on 
the  market  or  winter  stores.  Much  evidence 
was  shown  of  widespread  loss  from  the 
gathering  of  honey-dew  this  season. 

The  historical  sketches  of  the  Lebanon 
and  of  the  Philadelphia  associations  were 
valuable,  as  were  also  the  several  other 
papers. 

Following'  the  prearranged  session  at  Mr. 
Schilling's  apiary,  quite  a  number  of  mem- 
bers visited  the  orchards  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Snavelv,  Ex-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Horticultural  Association,  resident  near 
by,  and  were  accorded  a  most  liberal  wel- 
come. These  orchards  afforded  an  excellent 
object-lesson  of  the  possibilities  of  produc- 
ing choice  fruits,  irrespective  of  adverse 
conditions  when  right  methods  are  wisely 
applied. 

The  Association  is  to  meet  next  year  with 
the  Philadelphia  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
in  their  usual  meeting  place,  the  Philadel- 
phia Commercial  Museums. 

At  this  meetlnff  it  was  asreed  that,  while  in^atly  in- 
convenienced in  our  business  by  the  passase  of  the 
present  pure-food  law,  on  account  of  the  requirements 
of  said  law  compellinff  us  to  brand  accurately,  if  at  all. 
each  botUe  and  can  of  honey  put  up,  with  the  exact 
flowers  or  honey-flow  from  which  it  was  gathered, 
thus  entailinff  the  purchase  of  new  and  the  relabelinff 
of  old  packages,  this  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  our 
business,  establishing  more  confidence  in  the  honest 
and  correct  labeling  of  our  product  and  more  confi- 
dence between  the  producer  and  consumer. 

Therefore  it  was  resolved  that  we  highly  commend 
the  action  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  in  securing  this  pure- 
food  law,  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  have  it  enforced 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  highly  beneficial  to  the 
consumer.  It  was  further  resolved  that  we  will  do  all 
in  our  power  to  assist  Dr.  Wiley  in  his  noble  efforts  to 
have  an  honest  brand  on  every  package  of  food  put  up. 

Further  resolutions,  prepared  by  the  Conmiittee  on 
Resolutions,  were  adopted  as  foUows: 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  Lebanon  County  Bee- 
keepers' Association  for  their  kind  hospitality  in  en- 
tertaining at  this  our  annual  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  press  for  their  courtesy 
in  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  assistance  they  gave 
us  through  the  work  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  bee  diseases. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  President  and  other  of- 
ficers of  the  association  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties,  and  for  their  efforts  in  trying  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  foul-brood  law. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  respective  parties  mentioned  in  these  resolutions, 
and  to  the  Lebanon  press  for  publication. 

WM.  A.  SELSER.    > 

H.  C.  Klinger.  ^Com. 
John  H.  Miller,  j 

At  a  brief  session  of  the  association,  held  at  the  or- 
chards of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Snavely,  Cleona.  Pa.,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  Mr.  Henry  C.  Snavely  for 
his  courtesy  and  liberality  in  welcoming  us  at  his  or- 
chards, and  explaining  at  length  his  methods  in  se- 
curing most  gratifying  results  in  the  production  of 
fruits. 

Middletown,  Pa. 


SIZE   OF  HOLES   IN  QUEEN-CAGES. 

I  agree  with  your  opinion,  page  476,  in  reply  to  E.  C. 
Lawrence  in  regard  to  holes  in  queen-cages.  I  got  six 
from  a  dealer  who  uses  cages  without  holes  bored.  I 
bored  H  inch  myself,  yet  bees  got  stuck,  and  I  lost  two 

aueens,  and  almost  two  others,  had  I  not  looked  in 
me  to  release  them.  The  double  cages  are  all  right. 
Angelica,  N.  Y..  Aug.  14.  C.  T.  Ohunger. 
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HEADS  OF  GRAIN 

From  Different  Fields 


WHY  THE  BEES  OF  A  NEWLY  HIVED  SWARM  MAY  FIGHT. 

Referrl^-  *^  -  ''76,  Aug.  1, 1  think  I  can  answer  the 
puzzle,  a.,  i  1...  -  ^  -lad  some  experience  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Wheeler.  All  practical  bee-keepers  know  that 
bees,  after  they  are  stunff,  have  a  fashion  of  drawing 
up  and  looking  shorter  (and  darker  too  if  of  the  yel- 
low-banded race  I .  and  very  much  smaller  than  before, 
whether  they  are  filled  with  honey  or  not  My  first 
suKtrestion  is  this:  The  swarm  issued  all  from  one 
hive,  80  far  as  can  be  observed;  but,  more  than  likely, 
a  small  after-swarm  was  hansrinff  on  the  limb  unob- 
served by  him,  and  the  issulnff  swarm  settled  with 
them,  which  they  would  be  almost  sure  to  do.  Then 
when  hived,  the-  hees  of  the  biff  swarm  which  had  a 
laying  nn"'n>  -tnjr  to  death  the  bees  of  the  after- 
swarm.  \v  a  virarin  queen.  This  has  been  my 
experieii-  -  ..us  cases  out  of  ten,  where,  from  any 
cause,  two  such  swarms  mix. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  ways  that  an  after- 
swarm  could  have  mixed  in  with  them  unobserved. 

A  second  cause  for  such  trouble  here  in  the  South  is 
what  we  call  "  pauper  "  swarms  mixing  with  our  biff 
natural  swarms.  Bees  here  in  Texas,  if  left  with  a  biff 
supply  of  honey  the  previous  fall,  will  be  sure  to 
swarm  the  next  April  or  May  where  plenty  of  pollen 
is  to  be  had,  whether  any  new  honey  is  in  siffht  or  not 
At  such  times  we  often  have  these  "  pauper  "  swarms 
hanginff  around  our  apiaries.  They  are  usually  late 
after-swarms  that  were  not  well  supplied  with  honey, 
and,  becominff  discouraged,  swarm  out  about  swarm- 

They  sometimes  come  from  the  woods,  but  more  oft- 
en from  our  box-hive  neighbors  who  robbed  their 
bees  injudiciously  the  previous  fall.  If  these  starving 
swarms  attempt  to  unite  with  any  normal  swarm,  no 
difference  what  kind  of  queen  either  has.  they  are  sure 
to  be  stung  to  death.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  unite 
these  old  starving  bees  with  a  normal  swarm.  I  have 
been  told,  however,  they  do  not  have  these  starving  or 
pauper  swarms  in  the  Northern  States  at  swarming 

Rescue.  Texas,  Auff.  11.  L.  B.  Sboth. 

[Taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  you  support 
the  theory  that  we  offered  in  the  footnote.— ED.] 


CAN  nNE  COMB    HONEY  BE  PRODUCED  ONLY  IN  SHAL- 
LOW FRAMES? 
On  page  544,  Sept.  1,  Louis  Scholl  says:  "  As  it  is  im- 

{)ossible  to  produce  an  excellent  article  of  comb  honey 
n  any  of  the  deep  frames  so  much  in  use,  our  supers 
are  all  of  the    shallow  type,  with  the  5^-inch- 
depth  frames.    With  these  it  is  possible  to  use 
full  sheets  of  very  light  foundation.    Room  can 
be  given  only  as  needed,  especially  on  weaker 
colonies,  and  the  finished  product  can  be  remov- 
ed sooner."    Now,  we  think  that  a  part  of  this 
statement  is  misleading.    The  vast  majority  of 
Texas  bee-keepers  use  the   full-depth  Hoffman 
self-spacing  frames,  and  we  know  for  a  certain- 
ty that  just  as  fine  and  delicious  comb  honey  can 
be  produced  in  the  full-depth  frames  as  can 
possibly  be  produced  In  the  shallow  frame. 
The  writer  has  both  kinds  of  frames  In  use; 
and  as  to  the  quality  of  the  honey,  there  Is  no 
difference.  It  would  be  just  as  fair  to  say  that 
better  com  can  be  produced  by  breaking  the 
soil  with  a  5>ij-lnch  plow  Instead  of  a  full- 
width  9-lnch  plow;  or,  with  one  horse  than 
with  two  horses,  on  the  supposition  that,  with  the 
one  horse,  the  corn  could   be   plowed   just  as 
needed.    After  many  years  of    experience,  our 
opinion  is  that  the  style  of  frame  does  not  affect 
the  quality  of  the  honey.    The   pasturage  and 
the  strength  of  the  colony  are  the  features  that 
affect  the  quality. 

?Mr.  Scholl  further  says  that  when  the  shallow 
frames  are  used,  the  finished  product  can  be  removed 
sooner.  This  can  not  be  denied;  but  we  emphatically 
assert  that  taking  the  honey  off  the  hive  too  soon  after 
completion  causes  It  to  be  lower  In  grade  or  quality 
than  that  which  has  remained  on  the  hive  for  some 
time  after  completion.  Honey  left  on  the  hive  grows 
thicker  and  better  In  flavor  as  the  days  go  by.  All 
prominent  bee-keepers  in  the  United  States  and  In 
other  countries  state  that,  In  order  to  get  the  best 


grade  of  extracted  honey,  it  must  remain  some  time 
on  the  hive.    This  is  also  true  of  comb  honey. 
Bartlett  Tex.  T.  B.  ROBOfSON, 

Pres.  Texas  Bee-keepen*  Asso'n. 


BEES  MOVED  A  SHORT  DISTANCE  WITHOUT  LOSS. 

I  have  Just  had  a  little  experience  in  movinff  bees  a 
short  distance,  that  may  be  of  interest 

On  account  of  a  court  decision  in  reffard  to  the  sur- 
vey, we  found  it  necessary  to  move  our  house,  bees, 
etc.,  about  60  rods.  On  July  24  we  put  the  beet  (12 
colonies)  down  cellar,  first  tackinff  wire  nettlnff  over 
the  entrances,  and  left  them  three  or  four  days.  In 
the  meantime  we  moved  the  house.  We  put  the  hives 
in  the  same  relative  position  to  the  house  that  they 
were  in  before.  But  the  surroundinffs  were  very  dif-« 
ferent,  there  being  cherry-trees  in  front  and  raspber- 
ries back  of  the  hives  in  their  former  position.  I  let 
the  bees  out  at  8:30,  smokinff  them  well,  and  put  a 
board  in  front  of  each  hive.  I  saw  a  few  bees  flying 
around  the  old  location,  but  they  were  practically  all 
gone  by  night  So  the  moving  was  a  perfect  success 
in  every  way.  A.  E.  Boonb. 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  Aug.  7. 


A  HOME-MADE    APPARATUS  FOR  CLOSING  THE   HONEY- 
OATE  AND  RINGING  A  BELL  WHEN  A  SDCTY-POUND 

CAN  IS  FULL  OF  HONEY. 
The  filling  of  honey-cans  always  takes  time,  and 
there  is.  besides,  the  danger  of  wasting  the  honey  on 
account  of  cans  running  over.  I  often  thought  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  electric  bell  for  giving  the  alarm  when 
the  can  is  full;  but  I  went  further,  and  devised  an  ap- 

Earatus  that  not  only  rings  the  bell  but  shuts  the 
oney-gate  when  the  can  is  within  one  quart  of  beinff 
full.  If  I  made  my  bearings  a  little  more  delicate  I 
think  I  could  fill  the  can  even  full  every  time. 

I  run  the  honey  direct  from  the  extractor  into  a 
strainer  made  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  that  extends  di- 
rectly into  the  sixty-pound  can.    I  have  the  extractor 
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on  the  floor  with  the  gate  over  a  pit  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  balance-board  with  a  weight  on  one  end 
and  a  honey-can  on  the  other.  When  the  can  fills,  it 
overbalances  the  board  and  sinks  down,  thus  releas- 
ing the  trigger  that  holds  the  weight  The  illustra- 
tion shows  the  whole  plan  very  clearly.  The  whole 
apparatus  costs  less  than  $1.00  to  make. 

The  weight  that  rings  the  bell  is  wound  up  around 
the  axle  shown  at  16.  When  the  axle-trigffer  is  re- 
leased, the  weight  runs  down  into  the  pit  below.  ring- 
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inff  the  belL    The  weight  that  closes  the  honey-ffate 
is  drawn  up  and  hooked  by  means  of  the  tninrer. 
When  it  is  released  it  falls  four  or  five  feet  with  a 
hard  jerk,  and  closes  the  ffate  every  time. 
Lytic.  Texas.  Carey  W.  Rees. 

FILUNO  ALEXANDER  FEEDERS  WHEN  ROBBERS  ARE  BAD. 
My  bees  annoyed  me  by  rushinff  out  when  I  lifted 
the  cover  boxes  from  the  Alexander  feeders.  Further- 
more, when  no  honey  was  cominff  in.  and  robbers 
were  pryins  around,  it  made  trouble  to  do  much  feed- 
ing. 1  made  a  block,  C.  as  shown  in  the  illustration ; 
bored  a  hole  through  it.  through  which  I  put  one  end 
of  a  two-foot  piece  of  ^-inch  rubber  tubing.  1  slipped 
the  other  end  of  the  tube  over  the  snout  of  a  small  tin 


teapot,  and  then  my  troubles  ceased.  I  put  the  proper 
dose  in  the  pot,  shut  the  cover,  and  set  it  down  by  the 
hive.  Then  with  the  feedinar-block.  C.  I  slid  the  feed- 
er-cover aside  until  the  finger  holdinar  C  touched  the 
side  of  the  feeder;  then  with  one  hand  I  could  keep 
the  blocks  in  place,  while  with  the  other  I  poured  in 
the  feed  through  the  tube.  No  bees  are  disturbed, 
and  the  feeder  cover  is  slid  back  where  it  belongs, 
without  any  trouble. 
Florence,  Ala.       H.  A.  MoODY. 

THE  BEST  PLACE  FOR  BAITS  IS  IN  THE  CENTER  OF  THE 
SUPER. 

As  to  the  best  place  in  the  super  to  put  bait  sections, 
I  will  say  that  my  practice  this  season  is  different  from 
Mr.  Townsend's,  page  475,  Aug.  I.  Last  year  I  put  the 
baits  in  the  comers;  but  the  results  were  not  satisfac- 
tory. Some  were  untouched  when  the  rest  qf  the  super 
was  finished,  and  many  were  left  with  some  of  the  cells 
uncapped.  The  two  sections  with  starters  of  founda- 
tion between  the  comer  baits  at  each  side  of  the  hive 
would  be  filled  and  capped  before  much  if  any  work 
was  done  in  the  baits.  I  use  top  and  bottom  starters, 
filling  the  section  nearly  full  of  foundation. 

This  year  I  had  baits  enough  so  that  I  put  from  four 
to  twelve  in  every  super;  put  on  the  hives,  and  the 
baits  were  all  put  in  the  center  of  the  supers. 

My  objection  to  baits  in  comers  or  anywhere  else  is 
that  they  divide  the  working  force  too  much.  Bees 
naturally  begin  work  in  the  center  of  the  super,  and 
that.  I  believe,  is  the  best  place  for  baits.  When  these 
are  filled,  and  considerably  more  work  is  done  in 
the  super.  I  take  off  the  super  and  remove  all  the  fin- 
ished sections:  then  fill  up  other  supers  with  "go- 
backs,"  and  give  these  to  strong  colonies  for  comple- 
tion. 

Mr.  DooUttie,  in  his  book,  "A  Year's  Work  in  an 
Out-apiary,"  says  that  he  puts  twelve  baits  in  the  cen- 
ter of  each  super  first  put  on  the  hive  after  shaking. 

Leon,  Iowa,  Aug.  3.  Edwin  Bevins. 

BEES  ENTER  SUPERS   READILY  WHEN  THE    BAITS    ARE 
IN  THE  CORNERS. 

I  can  endorse  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Pal- 
mer, page  378,  corroborated  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Tpwnsend, 
page  475,  Aug.  1,  as  to  the  results  from  bait  sections 
placed  in  the  comers  of  comb-honey  supers.  In  my 
modest  little  bee-yard  at  Florence  I  have  practiced 
this  comer-bait-section  scheme  this  year,  and  it  has 
met  with  prompt  and  generous  recognition  by  the 
bees.  When  possible  I  give  a  super  provided  with  a 
row  of  unfinished  bait  sections  on  each  side,  placing 
sections  with  ^-inch  bottom  starters  and  top  sheets 
coming  to  within  H  inch  of  the  bottom  startjers  in  the 
four  middle  section-holders.  Under  these  conditions 
I  have  not  had  a  single  case  of  sulking,  the  bees  read- 
ily entering  the  supers  and  pushing  forward  the  work 
so  that  the  entire  super  is  completed  practically  at  the 
same  time.  In  cases  where  I  have  not  been  so  liberal- 
ly supplied  with  these  bait  sections,  however.  I  have 


given  supers  with  two  such  sections,  each  placed  in 
diagonally  opposite  comers,  and  in  other  cases  with 
four  sections— one  in  each  comer.  In  every  instance 
my  bees  have  promptly  gone  above  and  commenced 
work.  Locality  possibly  has  some  bearing  on  the 
question.  Dunng  the  neaviest  honey-flow  my  bees 
have  had  warm  nights,  with  no  chilled  super  space  to 
discourage  them.  Lately,  however,  the  nights  have 
been  cooler,  but  I  have  noticed  no  difference  in  the 
willingness  of  the  bees  to  accept  these  outside  baited 
supers. 

DEEP  SPACE  UNDER  BOTTOM-BARS. 

There  is  another  vexed  question— the  use  of  a  deep 
space  under  bottom-bars  as  a  preventive  of  swarming. 
I  have  used  a  2^-inch  space  under  my  strongest  col- 
onies this  summer  by  placing  either  blocks  at  the 
comers  or  continuous  strips  at  the  sides,  in  every 
case  leaving  a  clear  opening  at  the  rear  of  the  hive,  as 
described  by  J.  B.  Blunk,  p.  229,  April  15.  There  has 
been  no  building  down.  We  have  had  nights  warm 
enough,  I  should  think,  to  encourage  comb-building 
outside  if  the  bees  had  been  inclined  to  indulge  in  this 
vagary.  Unless  I  have  a  different  experience  in  the 
future  my  hives  go  up,  with  bottom-racks  only  as  a 
last  resort  LUCIAN  W.  McLemore. 

Florence,  S.  C,  Aug.  5. 


BAITS  PREFERRED  IN  THE  CORNERS. 

It  has  always  been  my  practice  to  put  bait  sections 
in  the  corners  of  supers  instead  of  in  the  middle,  and 
I  have  had  the  very  best  results.  Possibly  the  use  of 
double-walled  hives  may  have  had  something  to  do  in 
making  the  practice  a  success  with  me. 

Evanston,  111.,  Aug.  12.  W.  M.  Whitney. 


HOW  the  law  in  CANADA  TAKES  CARE  OF  THE  FRUIT- 
GROWERS WHO  SPRAY  THE  TREES. 

On  p.  327,  June  1,  O.  B.  Metcalf  mentions  losing  his 
bees  by  poison  on  sprayed  trees.  In  Canada,  fruit- 
growers are  compelled  by  law  to  flavor  their  spraying 
mixtures  with  crude  carbolic  acid  when  spraying 
trees  in  bloom. 

HONEY   INJURED   BY   BEING  MELTED   WITH   WAX. 

On  page  399,  July  1.  on  separating  melted  wax  and 
honey,  is  there  any  way  by  which  wax  and  honey  can 
be  melted  together  without  injuring  the  flavor  of  the 
honey?  We  were  taught  to  drain  out  what  we  could, 
then  put  the  rest  of  the  cappings  in  a  press,  and 
squeeze  the  rest  of  the  honey  out  We  lose  very  little 
honey  that  way,  and  none  of  the  flavor.  I  should  hate 
to  offer  my  customers  honey  that  has  had  wax  melted 
with  it;  but  then,  I  am  an  old  fogy,  and  got  my  train- 
ing with  D.  A.  Jones,  of  Beeton,  in  1883. 

Campbellford.  Ont,  July  20.     B.  W.  Harrington. 

(It  has  been  suggested  before  that  honey  melted  with 
wax  is  injured  in  flavor,  especially  if  the  wax  is  allow- 
ed to  cool  on  the  honey;  but  we  have  never  been  able 
to  And  any  discoloration  or  loss  of  flavor  except  when 
the  heat  was  too  high  or  the  outlet  obstructed  in  some 
way  so  that  the  honey  could  not  escape  from  the  heat 
fast  enough.  Certain  kinds  of  honey  may,  of  course, 
be  affected  more  than  others.  We  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  others. 

In  relation  to  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  in  spraying 
mixtures,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  editorial  in  this 
issue.— ED.] 

BEE-KEEPING  IN  TURKEY. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Nicolaidis,  of  Constantinople,  Turkey,  has 
asked  me  to  answer  several  questions  relative  to  his 
location  which  I  will  endeavor  to  do  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

1.  I  see  no  reason  why  one  could  not  make  a  success 
of  honey-production  in  Turkey,  especially  extracted 
honey.  I  hardly  think  it  advisable  to  produce  comb 
honey  in  such  a  location,  owing  to  the  short  honey- 
flows  interspersed  with  dark  flows. 

2.  I  consider  my  sectional  hive  well  suited  for  such  a 
location;  however,  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  any  better  in 
the  hands  of  the  average  bee-keeper  than  any  of  the 
standard  hives. 

3.  The  plan  of  removing  the  partly  filled  sections 
and  having  them  finished  off  during  a  later  honey- 
flow  or  by  feeding  back  extracted  honey  is  the  one  I 
would  pursue,  and  the  sectional  hive  would  be  better 
suited  for  this  purpose,  owing  to  its  rapid  system  of 
expansion  and  contraction. 

4.  Perhaps  the  best  time  to  requeen  would  be  at  the 
close  of  the  basswood  flow. 

5.  Young  queens  introduced  after  the  basswood  flow 
would  undoubtedly  keep    up   brood-rearing   during 
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August,  and  irive  a  stronarer  force  of  workers  for  the 
heather  bloom;  but  probably  a  mild  feeding  during 
AuKUst  would  be  very  profitable.  J.  E.  HAND. 

Birminirhain,  Ohio.  Auff.  10. 


INTRODUCINO  VIRGINS  BY  THE  FLOUR  METHOD. 

I  received  a  batch  of  six  virsrins  recently  by  mail, 
and  I  had  one  of  them  mated  in  less  than  an  hour  after 
I  received  them.  When  they  came  I  went  out  to  the 
yard  to  introduce  them  by  the  flour  method  mention- 
ed on  paffe  231,  April  15.  I  took  a  frame  of  bees  out  of 
the  nucleus  and  set  it  beside  the  hive,  flouring  both 
sides  of  the  comb.  I  also  floured  the  bees  in  the  mail- 
inff-ca^e.  took  off  the  screen,  and  let  the  queen  and 
bees  out  I  floured  them  some  more  as  they  came 
out,  but  the  queen  flew  away  as  I  started  to  lift  the 
comb.  So  I  put  it  back  and  went  to  another  hive. 
When  I  returned  to  this  first  hive  the  queen  was  back, 
but  she  flew  airain  as  I  lifted  the  comb,  so  I  put  it  in 
the  hive  and  raised  the  hive  one  inch  where  the  comb 
stood.  Then  I  went  to  two  other  hives;  and  when  I 
finally  returned  to  this  first  hive  the  queen  had  the 
drone  onrans  attached  to  her,  and  the  bees  were  run- 
ninir  after  her  and  pullinfir  at  them.  On  the  second 
or  third  day  she  was  laying.  W.  D.  K.  Duel. 

Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 


WILL  SPUNTS  prevent  COMB-BREAKAGE  AS  WELL  AS 
WIRES? 

Say,  Mr.  Editor,  you  and  Dr.  Miller  are  gettinff  me 
all  muddled  up  a«rain.  What  are  wires  or  splints  for, 
any  way?  I  supposed  they  were  for  the  purpose  or 
strentrtheninsT  combs  so  they  would  not  break  out  of 
the  frame  so  easily.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  askinff 
if  the  splints  would  keep  combs  from  breakinar  out  in 
the  extractor  as  well  as  wires  when  I  noticed  that  you 
always  said  "brood-frames."  I  now  see,  p.  490.  that 
Dr.  Miller  is  talking  of  usinir  splints  for  part  sheets. 

Cincinnatus,  N.  T.,  Auar.  30.  E.  B.  KiBBE. 

[The  purpose  of  wood  splints  is.  primarily,  to  pre- 
vent foundation  from  saffffinir  durinff  the  process  of 
drawing  out  —  that  is,  eliminate  elonffated  or  drone- 
cells.  As  they  can  be  only  partially  attached  to  the 
frame  they  can  not  hold  the  combs  in  the  frames  as  well 
as  wires  that  are  threaded  through  the  end  or  top  and 
bottom  bars.  For  the  purpose  of  extracting,  wires  are 
much  better  than  splints,  and  the  latter  are  much  bet- 
ter than  horizontal  wires  for  preventinff  the  sas  in 
foundation.— Ed.] 

WHITE-TOP  MILKWEED  THE  CAUSE  OP  THE  SO-CALLED 
ALSIKE  POISONING. 

I  have  been  in^atly  interested  in  the  discussion  on 
alaike  clover  and  the  effect  it  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  on  white-nosed  horses.  I  have  never  seen  a 
stalk  of  alsike  clover,  but  have  many  times  noticed 
stock  affected  in  the  way  described,  from  milkweed 
poisoninsr.  In  certain  portions  of  Texas  the  white-top 
milkweed  comes  up  so  thickly  in  seasons  favorable  to 
its  irrowth  as  to  (rive  pasture  lands  the  appearance  of 
being  covered  with  snow.  It  is  a  very  tender  plant, 
and  when  bruised  "bleeds"  freely  a  milky-white 
juice.  I  have  seen  white-nosed  horses  so  badly  af- 
fected by  it  that  the  nose  was  a  solid  mass  of  sores, 
and  the  eves  were  entirely  closed.    There  are  other 

{)laiits  which  affect  them  in  this  way;  and  if  a  careful 
nvestiffation  is  made,  I  believe  the  alsike  will  be  ex- 
onerated. 

I  miffht  add  that,  in  favorable  seasons,  the  bees  store 
trreat  quantities  of  very  beautiful  honey  from  this  va- 
riety of  milkweed;  but  unfortunately,  it  is  as  strongly 
flavored  as  pepper-sauce,  and  is  fit  only  for  bakmur 
purposes.  J.  D.  Yancey. 

Bridflreport  Wash. 

rif  a  careful  and  scientific  investiffation  were  made 
where  it  is  supposed  that  alsike  was  responsible  for  sore 
noses  in  horses  it  would  probably  be  found,  as  you 
say.  that  some  weed  Grrowing  with  the  alsike  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  trouble.— Ed.] 

ANOTHER  CAUSE  FOR  SORE-NOSED  HORSES;  ALSIKE  NOT 
TO  BLAME. 

I  have  owned  and  seen  white- nosed  horses  in  Kan- 
sas running  loose  on  prairie  crrass  where  no  alsike 
could  be  seen  in  a  day's  journey.  Such  horses,  espe- 
cially the  mares  and  colts,  often  had  their  noses  cov- 
ered with  scabs  and  blisters.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
this  locality,  where  alsike  clover  comes  up  wherever 
it  sets  a  chance  to  Grrow.  and  where  it  is  scattered 
throufirh  every  pasture,  new  or  old,  I  have  20  horses  in 
a  pasture,  and  there  is  not  a  sore-nosed  horse  among 


the  lot  The  cause  of  the  sores  is  plain  to  me.  I  call 
it  "  enrot "  poisoninar.  The  ergot  is  a  poisonous  fun- 
gus existing  in  several  kinds  of  vegetation  and  seed. 
About  three  years  ago  I  lost  20  chickens,  and  a  neigh- 
bor lost  76  before  I  recalled  having  read  a  book  pub- 
blished  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  ergotism  and  ergot  poisoning.  I  had  my  sns- 
Eicions  regarding  the  wheat  that  we  were  both  feed- 
ig.  I  found  that  it  was  ergotized.  and  then  we 
changed  the  feed  for  a  few  days  and  then  washed  the 
old  wheat  in  cold  water  before  feeding  it.  and  had  no 
further  trouble.  My  neighbor  followed  the  same  plan 
with  success.  The  book  that  I  refer  to  was  published 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  went  into  de- 
tail, showing  clear  illustrations  of  the  fungus  and  the 
diseases  caused  by  it  I  consider  the  book  a  key  to 
several  such  troubles  on  the  farm,  including  sore- 
nosed  horses.  Whether  this  book  can  be  obtained  at 
this  late  date,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
Lowell,  Wash.    Wm.  Belshaw. 

SURPLUS  QUEENS  WINTERED  IN  NUCLEI  IN  A  CELLAR. 

I  have  wintered  successfully  a  number  of  nuclei  in 
my  cellar,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing about  it  i  use  a  frame  about  6  x  6  for  nuclei,  four 
and  five  frames  in  each,  and  two  or  three  nuclei  in  each 
hive  with  division-boards  between.  Last  fall  the  nu- 
clei were  strong,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  surplus  queens,  so 
I  removed  the  division-boards  and  doubled  up  so  each 
nucleus  had  from  8  to  16  frames,  and  10  to  15  lbs.  of 
honey  each. 

I  winter  my  bees  in  a  cellar  under  the  kitchen.  The 
size  of  the  cellar  is  20  x  14,  by  9  deep.  Four  feet  from 
the  outside  door  is  a  wall  of  rough  boards  covered 
with  paper,  and  in  place  of  a  door  is  an  old  carpet 
folded  and  hung  across  the  doorway.  This  leaves  the 
inner  bee-cellar  16  x  14  x  9.  In  this  I  piled  up  70  colo- 
nies, and  on  top  of  the  piles  I  placed  the  nucleL  All 
wintered  except  two,  and  from  all  appearances  they 
starved  out  and  went  in  with  others  near  by,  as  there 
were  no  dead  bees  in  the  hives. 

Swedona.  111.,  April  28.  S.  F.  TREGO. 

ENTIRE  COLONY  LEAVES  HIVE  AND  BROOD. 

We  are  puzzled  over  the  strange  actions  of  a  swarm 
of  bees  in  our  neighborhood.  About  Aug.  13  a  swarm, 
large  in  size,  that  had  worked  in  the  super,  and  that  had 
been  in  the  hive  about  a  year,  left  the  hive.  There 
were  about  8  lbs.  of  honey  In  the  brood-chamber,  and 
six  frames  of  brood.  Bees  were  hatching  every  day; 
but  on  examination  we  found  that  no  queen-cells  had 
been  left  The  bees  came  out  about  3  o'clock,  and 
alighted  in  a  tree  about  ten  feet  distant  They  were 
put  back  in  the  same  hive,  but  did  not  want  to  go  into 
it  The  next  day  they  came  out  and  left  for  good,  and 
we  have  not  seen  them  since.  They  were  in  a  ffood 
clean  hive  with  healthy  combs;  yet  all  bees  left  that 
could  fly.  There  was  no  swarming  at  the  time  in  the 
neighborhood,  as  it  was  so  late. 

La  Porte,  Ind.,  Aug.  31.  V.  H.  McKeb. 

[A  small  snake  crawling  into  a  hive  has  been  known 
to  drive  a  normal  colony  out  of  its  hive.  Ants  have 
been  known  to  do  the  same  thing.  If  any  reader  has 
any  solution  to  offer  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
him.— Ed.]  

GARDEN  TANSY  FOR  STOPPING  ROBBING. 

For  three  years  I  have  repeatedly  had  good  success 
in  using  garden  tansy  in  stopping  robbing.  The  en- 
trance should  be  reduced  so  the  workers  and  guards 
will  have  all  the  space  they  need,  but  no  more.  The 
tansy  is  wrung  upinto  small  bits  and  placed  plentifully 
on  the  alighting-board,  a  little  right  up  to  the  entrance. 
Usually  one  application  is  enough.  But  if  it's  a  bad 
case,  repeat  the  tansy,  green  and  fresh,  and  then  get 
away  and  stay  away. 

HoUis,  N.  C,  Aug.  17. C.  C.  GBTTY8. 

SELUNO  HONEY   AT  A  CITY  MARKET. 

In  selling  my  crop  I  have  always  used  the  city  mar- 
ket I  rent  a  stall  among  the  farmers  for  my  horse  and 
wagon,  and  there  I  sell  my  honey  and  take  orders, 
both  retail  and  wholesale.  At  the  market  I  meet  per- 
sons from  every  part  of  the  Union  during  the  winter 
season.    I  deal  only  in  extracted  honey. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Aug.  24.  T.  ARCHIBALD. 

Our  honey  crop  is  very  poor,  and  as  yet  we  have  ta- 
ken no  honey.  In  June  we  had  the  black  honey-dew; 
but  I  think  my  bees  have  nearly  eaten  it  up  again. 
Basswood  here  was  nothing  too.  It  was  so  cold  durinar 
bloom  that  so  far  it  has  not  amounted  to  any  thing.  I 
have  140  stands. 

Danville,  111.,  Aug.  30.  JOHN  Nydegoer. 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root 


Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Go- 
morrah brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of 
beavan;  and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  that  which 
grew  upon  the  ground.  And  Abraham  arat  up  early 
in  the  mominsT  to  the  place  where  he  stood  before  the 
L«rd:  and  he  looked  toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  toward  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and, 
lo.  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a 
furnace.— GEN.  19 :  24.  25. 27.  28. 

There  has  been  a  little  discussion  and  con- 
.siderable  correspondence  in  regard  to  "fire 
and  brimstone  "  in  the  world  to  come ;  and 
I  think  the  general  conclusion  was  that  none 
of  us,  learned  or  unlearned,  know  very 
much  about  it.  I  said  that  I  did  not  believe 
in  "  everlasting  torture ;  * '  but  my  conscience 
troubled  me  afterward,  because  some  might 
understand  by  that  that  I  did  not  believe  in 
future  punishment ;  and  I  tried  to  explain 
tiiat  I  did  believe  in  some  sort  of  penalbr  for 
willful  and  deliberate  sins  conunitted  here 
in  this  world  of  ours. 

Well,  friends,  during  this  bright  Septem- 
ber morning  I  want  to  talk  a  littfe  about  fire 
and  brimstone,  or  something  equally  terrible 
that  we  meet  here  in  this  life.  My  sister, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Gray,  who  has  been  a  prominent 
W.  C.  T.  U.  woman  ever  since  that  organi- 
zation was  started,  last  Sunday  put  into  my 
hands  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Health  that  startled  me.  I  knew 
our  beautiful  State  of  Ohio  had  a  Board  of 
Health,  and  I  have  met  and  talked  with  Dr. 
Probst  in  regard  to  the  drinking-water  of  our 
town  of  Medina,  and  also  in  a  general  way 
about  the  drinking-water  of  the  towns  and 
cities  of  our  whole  State.  Well,  this  bulle- 
tin, issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  has 
been  sent  out  during  this  present  year  of 
1909;  and  right  on  the  front  page  we  read, 
"By  request  of  the  Woman's  Chnstian  Tem- 
perance Union."  May  the  Lord  bless  each 
and  every  member  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  I  know 
they  worked  for  many  years  against  great 
odds.  The  great  dailies  poked  fun  at  them 
and  tried  to  i)ush  them  off  the  sidewalk  out 
of  the  way  (figuratively  I  mean),  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  some  of  the  Chnstian  peo- 

Sle,  and  perhaps  a  few  ministers,  sneered  at 
tie  W.  Cf.  T.  U.  and  the  things  they  were  un- 
dertaking to  do;  but,  thank  God,  they  are 
beginning  now  to  be  recognized,  and  are 
•* coming  into  their  own."  May  God  bless 
them  while  they  remain  here  on  earth.  I 
say  this  because  some  of  them  are  nowjget- 
ting  to  be  pretty  well  along  in  life;  and  l  am 
sure  he  has  great  stores  of  olessing  for  them 
in  the  world  to  come.  Well,  it  would  seem 
that  one  of  their  la  stand  best  efforts  has  been 
made  to  have  the  State  of  Ohio  issue  this 
new  bulletin  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about,  and  from  which  I  shall  make  some 
extracts. 

Our  text  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Lord  burned  up  the  people  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah — all  ages  and  both  sexes.  We  are 
not  told  very  definitely  what  particular  sins 
the  folks  were  guilty  of;  but  this  event  in 


history  has  coined  a  new  word.  I  have  not 
examined  the  dictionary  to  learn  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  Sodomite;  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  means  every  thing  low,  disgust- 
ing, and  repulsive.*  One  can  hardly  imagine 
any  thing  more  hideous  if  he  take  pains  to 
inquire  into  it.  I  suppose  these  people  had, 
of  course,  repeated  warnings;  but  they  dis- 
dained them,  and  finally  Tiod  saw  fit  to 
"wipe  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  *'  and 
he  did  it  with //re  and  brimstone. 

Well,  now,  this  tract  issued  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  causes  me  somewhat  to 
hesitate  in  giving  you  the  title;  but  I  believe 
it  is  best  for  men,  women,  and  children  to 
know  of  God*s  intense  displeasure  against 
those  who  violate  these  holy  laws.  Here  is 
the  title  of  the  pamphlet : 

THE  CAUSE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES. 

I  am  now  going  to  give  you  the  first  para- 
graph : 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  reduction  in  most 
countries  in  the  contaarious  and  infectious  diseases. 
Smallpox,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever,  which  carried  off 
the  people  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  have  largely 
disappeared.  Diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
and  tuberculosis,  are  comins  more  and  more  under 
control,  and  bid  fair  eventually  to  be  practically  wiped 
out  These  beneficent  results  have  been  largely 
brouarht  about  by  health  authorities  supported  by  in- 
telliarent  public  opinion. 

There  are  two  widely  prevalent  diseases,  both  con- 
taarious  and  infectious,  that  are  causing  untold  human 
misery  and  srreat  loss  of  life,  and  nothing  is  beinsr  done 
to  prevent  them. 

Yes,  we  do  rejoice  that  the  whole  wide 
world  is  making  great  progress  in  mastering 
and  banishing  diseases  that  in  former  ages 
swept  off  the  people  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  We  have  succeeded  so  well  at 
the  Panama  canal  that  the  death-rate  is  get- 
ting to  be  even  less  just  now  in  that  torrid 
climate  than  that  of  many  of  our  northern 
cities. 

Let  us  now  consider  that  last  sentence  in 
the  last  quotation.  The  State  of  Ohio  tells  us 
that  these  special  diseases  are  widely  prev- 
alent; that  they  are  causing  untold  misery 
and  loss  of  life.  But  now  comes  the  stun- 
ning statement  that  at  the  present  time 
**  there  is  nothing  being  done  to  prevent 
them."  I  do  notfind  the  name  of  the  author 
of  this  document;  but  I  hope  he  is  mistaken 
in  saying  that  absolutely  **  nothing  "  is  being 
done  by  the  State.  I  have  consulted  two  or 
our  ablest  home  physicians  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  their  verdict  is  about  the  same 
as  the  above.  This  pamphlet,  as  I  take  it,  is 
for  general  distribution;  but  I  can  not  print 
the  whole  of  it.  My  next  quotation  reads  as 
follows : 

These  diseases  can  not  be  spoken  of  in  polite  society; 
because  they  are  caused  by  impure  sexual  relations, 
and  from  a  sense  of  modesty,  which  many  think  is 
false  modesty,  the  sexual  relations  are  seldom  discussed 
between  parents  and  children,  or  even  between  man 
and  wife.  As  these  thin&rs  are  not  tausht  in  school  or 
coUeare,  boys  and  trirls  trrow  up— not  in  ignorance,  as 
many  think,  but  with  the  most  erroneous  ideas  in  re- 
irard  to  the  function  of  treneration,  and  the  diseases 

*  My  attention  has  Just  been  called  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Romans.    This  gives  us  a  better 

{>icture  of  the  terrible  state  of  affairs  existintr  in  Rome 
n  its  best  days,  and  of  the  consequences  of  letting 
loose  these  lower  passions,  than  can  be  found  else- 
where. It  is  well  for  us  to  read  it  occasionally  as  a 
waminar. 
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that  may  come  from  the  abuse  or  improper  use  of  this 
function. 

Fortunately  society  is  awakeninff  to  the  great  danarer 
of  such  iffnorance  and  to  the  necessity  for  removfnff 
it  In  Germany  a  national  association  for  the  preven- 
tion of  venereal  diseases  has  been  formed.  Some  of 
the  most  prominent  men  and  women  in  Germany  are 
amonar  its  members.  A  similar  association  has  been 
started  in  Chicaffo.  numberinff  many  well-known  men 
and  women  in  its  membership.  Recently  the  Ladies ' 
Home  Journal  published  a  plainly  worded  article  on 
the  subject 

This  pamphlet  is  published  by  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Health  at  the  request  of  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  and  is  to  be  personally  and  properly 
distributed  by  members  of  that  orsranization. 

I  want  to  be  put  down  for  myself  as  one  of 
the  persons  referred  to  in  the  above,  who 
think  it  false  modesty  to  avoid  mentioning 
these  matters  in  the  family  and  the  home; 
and  it  rejoices  my  heart  to  know  that  Ger- 
many (may  God  bless  Germany)  is  starting  a 
reform.  I  have  not  seen  the  article  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal;  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
good  and  wise,  for  I  know  what  tremendous 
blows  that  periodical  has  struck  at  the  pat- 
ent-medicine business  and  many  other  evils. 
One  of  the  most  terrible  things  connected 
with  these  diseases  as  described  above  is 
that,  in  spite  of  every  thing  that  the  best 
physicians  of  our  aee  can  do,  the  disease 
sometimes  hangs  on  for  years,  and  finally  we 
are  told  that  not  only  the  innocent  mothers 
but  the  unborn  children  become  affected, 
and  ruined  in  health  for  life  ;  and  finally  we 
are  told  that  in  our  asylum  for  the  blind  at 
Columbus  (may  God  be  praised  that  we  have 
such  an  asylum)  nearly  a  third  of  the  blind 
children  have  been  made  so  for  life  by  the 
thoughtless,  heartless  sins  of  the  parents  or 
parent,  for  we  men  are  mostly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs. 

Without  proper  medical  treatment  and  at  times  in 
spite  of  this,  the  disease  sroes  on  for  years  and  years, 
and  often  for  life,  attackintr  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  often  producing  death. 

The  innocent  children  of  such  a  parent  are  often 
bom  with  the  disease,  and  may  suffer  from  various  de- 
fects and  infirmities  on  account  of  it  The  innocent 
mother  of  such  children  may  also  become  affected, 
and  be  ruined  in  health,  to  say  nothing  of  her  moral 
suffering  if  she  becomes  aware  of  the  nature  and  ori- 
gin of  the  disease  of  which  she  and  her  children  are 
the  victims. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  blind  children  in  State  insti- 
tutions have  been  made  blind  by  this  disease,  con- 
tracted at  birth. 

Oh  that  some  power  could  take  these  guilty 
men  and  force  them  to  go  to  the  asylums  for 
the  blind,  and  then  let  our  great  doctors, 
with  the  help  of  our  ministers  with  all  their 
ability  and  oratory,  point  to  these  children 
doomed  to  a  life  of  darkness,  and  explain  in 
voices  of  thunder  to  these  fathers  that  the 
curse  resting  on  these  children  came  directly 
on  account  of  their  being  so  thoughtless  as 
to  yield  to  the  lowest  passions  that  curse 
mankind;  by  their  guilty  act,  of  almost  a 
single  moment,  these  children  are  made  blind 
for  ///e— helpless,  innocent  children.  In  a 
former  Home  paper  the  question  was  asked 
what  should  be  done  with  a  man  who  would 
deliberately  destroy  the  eyesight  of  his  help- 
less, innocent  babes.  Well,  this  pamphlet 
of  only  three  pages  tells  us  that  we  have  men 
who  are  still  doing  this  very  thing,  cursing 
children,  their  own  children,  and  part  of 
their  own  flesh  and  blood,  by  condemning 


them  to  go  through  life  stone  blind.  This 
pamphlet  further  tells  us  that  the  surgical 
operations  that  so  many  women  are  just  now 
called  on  to  undergo  are,  many  of  them,  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  acts  of  heartless 
husbands  along  this  line. 

Among  younff  men  the  opinion  prevails  that  this 
disease  is  a  triflinff  disease,  "  no  worse  than  a  bad 
cold."  This  is  doubtless  one  reason  why  the  disease 
is  so  prevalent  Men  do  not  understand  its  dansers. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  infectins  others, 
often  loved  ones,  serious  complications  frequently 
arise,  and  the  victim  may  be  ruined  for  life. 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  these  diseases  that 
cause  such  great  calamity  to  so  many  families?  They 
draff  their  slimy  length  throuffh  all  society.  Kings 
have  not  escaped,  and  no  class  is  wholly  exempV 
Chastity  has  been  preached  for  ages,  and  must  stiU  be 
preached,  but  not  alone  by  the  moralist  The  people 
must  be  made  to  know  and  understand  the  dansers 
and  often  terrible  consequences  of  these  social  dis- 
eases, the  outcome  of  the  '  social  vice." 

The  attempt  has  been  made  by  public  authorities  in 
Europe,  and  to  a  very  small  extent  in  this  country,  to 
control  and  limit  these  diseases  by  examininsr  and 
licensinar  prostitutes.  The  success,  apparently,  has 
not  been  ffreat,  and  the  idea  is  obnoxious  to  most  of 
our  people. 

From  the  above  we  learn  that  no  class  is 
wholly  exempt.  Even  kings  have  in  times 
past  not  escaped.  Dear  friends,  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  effects  of  this  hideous  thins, 
that  can  not  be  put  into  print.  It  came  about, 
however,  by  no  fault  or  sin  of  my  own,  thank 
God,  and  thanks,  too,  to  my  good  Christian 
mother;  and  I  can  assure  you,  too,  that  it 
came  about  from  no  fault  or  sins  of  my  an- 
cestors—thank God  for  that;  but  I  have  had 
a  glimpse  of  the  hideous  thing  notwithstand- 
ing. May  God  be  praised  for  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  our  land  did  protest  and  object, 
so  that  this  thing  of  licensing  shame  never 


succeeded  very  long.  I  can  remember  hear- 
ing it  talked  about  uiirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
when  tiie  city  of  St.  Louis  seemed  to  be  con- 


sidering the  subject  seriously.  Our  steno- 
grapher informs  me  that  the  scheme  has 
been  tried  in  Paris  on  a  large  and  scientific 
scale,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  it  is  now 
generally  abandoned  as  utterly  impractical: 
and  he  adds  that  no  people  have  examined 
more  carefully  these  important  questions 
than  the  French,  and  that  their  decision 
ought  to  be  final. 

Here  is  something  that  meets  my  views 
exactly : 

The  srreatest  good  will  come  from  publicity  and  the 
proper  instruction  by  parents  of  boys  and  girls  at  a 
suitable  aire. 

Think  of  it,  friends !  The  above  statement 
comes  from  the  Board  of  Health  of  our  great 
State  of  Ohio.  Now  come  some  instructions 
to  sufferers  that  I  heartily  conunend : 

PRECAUTIONS  TO  BE  TAKEN  BY  ONE  WHO  IS  AFFECTED. 

Beware  of  the  advertisinsr  quacks  who  publish  their 
(Tuarantees  of  cure.  Consult  your  family  physician, 
who  will  refer  you  to  a  specialist  if  this  is  necessary. 

Do  not  kiss  any  one.  Do  not  drink  from  a  cup  or 
(rlass  that  may  be  used  by  another  before  beinff  washed. 
Where  possible,  separate  knives,  forks,  spoons,  towels, 
etc,  should  be  used.  You  have  sinned,  but  may  be 
forgiven,  but  surely  no  man  can  foririve  himself  u  he 
knowinarly,  or  even  carelessly,  causes  serious  injury 
and  possibly  death  to  some  innocent  perw>n,  and 
above  all  to  a  lovini;.  trustinff  wife. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  will  be  sent  to  an/ person 
upon  application  to  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  knew  young  men 
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to  be  duped  by  quacks  along  this  line  as 
ma6t^  fifty  years  ago.  They  sent  out  cir- 
culars tiying  to  convince  their  dupes  that 
they  were  m  great  danger;  and  then  they 
demanded  a  big  sum  of  money  to  help  them 
out  of  liieir  trouble.  Had  they  gone  to  their 
family  physicians  they  would  have  saved 
their  money  and  been  very  much  better  in 
health  besides. 

The  concluding  sentence  msiy  frighten 
some  people  unnecessarily;  but  it  can  not 
very  well  be  helped,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
You  have  probably  noticed  that  several  rail- 
road companies  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
furnishing  drinking- cups  that  ma]^  be  thrown 
away  by  me  one  who  &kes  a  drink.  I  fear 
this  will  prove  to  be  a  big  expense;  even  if 
±e8e  paper  cups  do  cost  only  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  A  better  way  for  each  traveler  is  to 
carry  what  is  caUed  a  telescoping  cup,  which, 
when  not  in  use,  can  easily  be  carried  in  a 
vest  pocket,  but  when  drawn  out  holds 
nearly  a  tumblerful. 

The  concluding  sentence  rejoices  my  heart, 
for  it  indicates  that  there  is  certainly  one,  if 
not  more,  ffood  Christian  men  belonging  to 
the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health.  May  God 
give  each  and  all  wisdom  and  understanding 
to  look  after  the  children  of  our  State  so  that 
those  even  in  our  great  cities  may  never  suf- 
fer fire  and  brimstone  from  God,  in  order 
that  the  very  ground  where  people  have 
lived  may  be  purified.  I  suppose  we  are  to 
understand  that,  when  God  nas  tried  every 
diing  else  and  found  it  a  failure,  onlv  the 
puruying  effect  of  "  fire  and  brimstone  ^'  may 
well  wipe  out  the  sin. 

In  closing  let  me  mention  an  incident  that 
I  got  from  one  of  our  agricultural  papers.  A 
man  who  was  fairly  well-to-do  was  throwing 
cold  water  on  the  work  of  our  farmers'  in- 
stitutes and  experiment  stations.  He  said 
to  a  crowd  gatiiered  around  him  that  he  was 
well-to-do,  and  had  money  laid  up  in  the 
bank,  and  he  had  never  paid  any  attention 
to  tiiese  new-fangled  things.  He  just  kept 
right  on  farming  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
As  he  commenced  on  virgin  soil,  he  had  for 
many  years  gotten  pretty  fair  crops;  but  it 
was  evident  to  all  who  knew  any  thing  about 
his  farming  that  his  land  could  not  stand 
such  treatment  very  much  longer.  Some 
one  in  the  crowd  said,* "  Mr.  Brown,  what 
provision  does  your  method  of  farming  make 
fw  your  boys  ?  " 

He  replied,  "I  have  no  boys." 

Then  somebody  ventured,  "Are  you  not  a 
married  man?" 

I  can  not  remember  his  reply,  but  it  was 
something  to  tiie  effect  that  he  cared  as  little 
for  womankind  as  he  did  for  children;  that 
he  was  not  married,  and  never  expected  to 
be.  But  in  order  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  responsibility  to  community,  a  third 
questioner  asked,  "But,  Mr.  Brown,  how 
about  the  man  who  is  to  come  after  you  ?  " 

Now,  friends,  I  hope  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, you  will  forgive  me  for  giving 
his  reply  in  full,  for  there  is  a  moral  to  it. 
His  reply  was  not  given  under  "inspiration, " 
but  it  18  nevertheless  "valuable  for  instruc- 


tion and  reproof."  It  was,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  as  follows : 

"To  hell  with  the  man  who  comes  after 
me.    That  is  no  concern  of  mine." 

At  this  reply  his  audience  dispersed;  and 
if  there  were  a  few  young  men  in  that  crowd 
I  do  not  think  there  was  one  of  them  who 
wanted  to  take  his  advice  about  farming. 
Now,  this  man's  state  of  heart,  his  attitude 
toward  God  and  his  fellow-men,  exhibit  ex- 
actly the  state  of  mind  that  a  man  must  be 
in  when  he  deUberately  curses  the  children 
that  are  to  come  after  him.  Such  a  man  de- 
liberatelv  and  without  hesitation  says,  "Le/ 
the  children  go  to  the  asylum  for  idiots,  or 
the  blind  or  crippled.  I  do  not  care."  Come 
to  consider  the  matter,  I  can  hardly  conceive 
of  a  human  being  so  depraved  and  lost  as  to 
take  that  attitude;  and,  my  friends,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  seldom,  if  ever,  a  man 
does  express  himself  thus  unless  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  Now 
we  are  coming  around  to  the  work  of  the 
Anti-saloon  League  once  more.  When  the 
saloons  are  cut  off,  and  drink  is  kept  away, 
our  asylums  for  the  blind,  idiotic,  and  insane 
—yes,  and  our  penitentiaries  too—can  be  cut 
down  instead  of  being  made  larger.  We  are 
told  that  the  State  of  Ohio  is  now  under  the 
absolute  necessity  of  building  a  larger  peni- 
tentiary. They  decided  once  to  fix  up  the 
old  one — ^put  on  some  wings,  etc. ;  but  it  is 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Columbus, 
and  the  conditions  are  so  unsanitanr  that  the 
workmen  have  come  to  a  standstill,  and  the 
proper  authorities  demand  a  new  peniten- 
tiary throughout,  on  a  new  site  some  twelve 
miles  from  Columbus.  The  site  of  the  old 
one  would  sell  for  enough  to  erect  the  new 
penitentiary.  And  just  now  the  great  dulies 
— please  notice  it  is  the  ones  who  are  carry- 
ing whole  columns  of  whisky  advertisements^ 
are  bewailing  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Ohio 
is  approaching  bankruptcy.  The  minute  my 
eye  caught  on  the  headlines,  I  knew  what  it 
meant.  It  was  insinuated  that,  unless  we  had 
the  revenue  from  the  saloon  business  that  we 
used  to  have,  we  could  never  pay  our  debts, 
to  say  nothing  of  building  bigger  peniten- 
tiaries, etc.  n  is  no  use  to  tellmem  to  hold 
on  a  little,  for  they  know  already  that  this 
great  revenue  will  not  be  needed  wnen  things 
adjust  themselves.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
a  new  and  better  penitentiary:  but  bv  the 
time  it  is  built  our  people  wul  find  that  a 
smaller  one  will  take  care  of  the  criminals, 
especially  if  we  get  to  work  speedily  and  de- 
clare with  one  accord  that  ''Ohio  shall  be 
dry.**  When  this  is  done,  the  great  Father 
above  will  wait  a  long  while  before  he  de- 
cides that  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  purifying  effects  of  fire  and  brimstone 
to  make  our  Ohio  cities  sweet  and  clean,  and 
free  from  graft  and  corruption. 


TWO  AND  A  HALF  TO  ONE  FOR  TEMPERANCE— GOOD  FOR 
IDAHO. 

Canyon  Co.,  Uie  first  to  hold  an  election  for  local  op- 
tion, goes  dry  by  a  majority  of  2M  to  1.  Let  us  sinff 
the  doxoloffy. 

Caldwell.  Ida..  Auff.  26.  F.  M.  ROSEMAN. 
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Poultry 
Department 

By  a.  I.  Root. 

THE  INCUBATOR  OR  THE  SITTING  HEN— WHICH? 

Before  discussing  this  subject  at  length, 
permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  been  having  ex- 
cellent success  in  working  with  sitting  nens 
and  the  incubator  together.  The  incubator 
I  am  using  now,  as  I  nave  explained,  has  16 
shelves,  and  8  eggs  on  a  shelf.  It  is  virtual- 
ly 16  litftle  incubators  combined  in  one.  I 
often  put  in  16  eggs  a  day  as  fast  as  they  are 
laid;  then  when  one  of  my  White  Leghorns 
offers  to  sit  I  give  her  16  eggs  from  the  incu- 
bator, nearly  ready  to  hatch.  So  far  this 
thing  seems  to  work  nicely.  If  she  com- 
mences sitting  one  afternoon,  and  her  chick- 
ens commence  hatching  next  day,  she  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  put  out  about  it.  She 
makes  just  as  good  a  mother  as  if  she  sat  on 
the  eggs  three  weeks.  When  her  chicks  are 
weaned,  or  before,  she  begins  to  cackle  and 
sing,  and  lay  eggs.  She  is  much  happier  than 
she  would  have  been  if  thwarted  in  carrying 
out  nature's  program.  If  I  can  get  around 
to  it  I  am  going  to  trap-nest  one  of  these 
hens,  and  fry  in  this  way  to  see  how  many 
eggs  she  will  lay  in  a  year  besides  taking  the 
place  of  a  brooder.    Now  for  my  story: 

Some  time  in  June  a  White  Leghorn  want- 
ed to  sit.  I  changed  her  to  a  big  drygoods- 
box  with  a  little  yard  to  it,  and  gave  her  14 
eggs;  but  she  just  cackled  and  flew  around 
inside  of  the  box,  got  out  in  the  yard,  got 
mud  all  over  her  feet  from  our  clay  soil,  and 
then  tramped  over  her  14  eggs  until  they 
were  about  the  worst-looking  lot  of  eggs  I 
ever  saw.  She  sat  a  little  while  and  then 
got  entirely  over  it — stayed  out  in  the  door- 
yard  all  day  k)ng.  Of  course  I  let  her  out 
and  gave  it  up.  Two  or  three  days  later  I 
found  another  hen  on  the  nest,  that  bristled 
up  when  I  went  to  take  her  off.  I  put  her 
in  the  deserted  box,  deciding  to  wash  off  the 
eggs  if  she  consented  to  sit.  Well,  she  acted 
liKe  the  other  hen  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Then  she  finally  got  down  to  business  and 
never  got  off  the  nest  unless  I  went  near  and 
frightened  her.  You  know  the  poultry  jour- 
nals and  books  say  we  must  wash  on  eggs 
that  get  soiled  while  the  hen  is  sitting;  but 
someTiow  this  hen  was  neglected,  and  I  fear- 
ed she  would  not  hatch  a  chicken.*  You  see 
the  first  hen  sat  on  the  eggs  more  or  less  for 
two  or  three  days.  Then  they  were  left  for 
a  couple  of  days  more,  may  be  three  days, 
perfectly  cold.    I  had  learned  by  experience, 

*  Please  do  not  understand  me  from  the  above  that 
you  need  not  ffo  to  the  trouble  of  washing  the  esES 
when  they  aret  broken.  The  arlutinous  matter  from 
a  broken  esn?,  unless  washed  off  very  soon,  will  spoil 
the  esTfr  for  hatching,  sure.  But  soiled  enes  from  a 
chicken's  muddy  feet  are  a  different  thinar.  In  fact.  I 
have  just  learned  from  one  of  the  poultry  journals 
that  the  Chinese  preserve  earffs  for  many  months  by 
simply  daubinff  them  with  mud.  or  makincr  each  eflrsr 
the  center  of  a  mud  ball.  The  dry  mud  excludes  air, 
and  keeps  the  eu^  perfectly  fresh  for  months,  or  at 
least  that  is  what  the  writet  says. 


however,  that  this  might  not  do  any  harm. 
Now,  after  this  last  hen  got  down  to  business 
she  hardly  left  her  nest  at  all.  Once  or 
twice  I  found  her  off  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing taking  com  and  water  I  placed  there  for 
her.  I  do  not  know  how  mucn  she  stirred  the 
eggs  around,  but  they  had  very  little  airing 
or  cooling.  I  remember  telling  Mrs.  Root 
later  on  that  the  hen  had  one  diicken  any- 
how. But  biddy  was  so  wild  I  |u8t  let  her 
have  her  own  way.  After  the  chickens  were 
48  hours  or  more  old  I  opened  the  door  and 
let  her  out,  when,  lo  and  behold!  she  had  13 
chickens  from  the  14  eggs,  and  they  were  so 
lively  that  the  whole  crew  scampered  off  to 
the  stables  almost  before  I  could  count  them. 
I  was  in  a  hurry  at  the  time,  and  so  I  let  her 
go;  but  after  that  she  kept  out  of  sight  so 
much  that  I  could  not  find  her  or  her  chick- 
ens a  good  deal  of  the  time.  Now,  here  is 
the  point  of  my  story: 

Those  13  chickens  were  all  exactly  alike 
the  day  they  were  hatched.  There  was  not 
a  weak  or  puny  one.  They  are  now  half- 
grown  and  weaned,  and  each  one  is  just  like 
all  the  others.  There  is  not  a  puny  one 
among  them,  nor  one  that  lags  behmd  when 
they  start  out  mornings  down  through  the 
lumber-piles.  If  I  had  an  incubator  and 
broodr  that  would  raise  'chicks  like  these  13 
every  time,  I  would  not  take  a  thousand  dol- 
lars for  it.  Perhaps  several  things  contrib- 
uted to  make  this  the  best  hatch  of  tiie  sea- 
son. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  two  good  males. 
One  stays  in  the  main  yard,  and  the  other 
stays  a<l  the  time  in  the  yard  where  the  lay- 
ing hens  go  after  they  nave  gone  through 
that  trap  gate.  This  brood  of  13  was  started 
just  after  I  got  that  trap  gate  to  working 
nicely.  I  think  13  out  of  every  14  eggs  are 
about  all  fertile.  The  hen  did  not  sit  on  the 
ground;  but  she  was  in  a  box  with  some 
straw  in  the  bottom,  raised  perhaps  six  inch- 
es from  the  ground.  While  she  was  sitting 
we  had  rainy  weather.  Now  for  the  incu- 
bator side. 

At  the  time  this  hen  raised  the  13  1  gave 
three  or  four  other  sitting  hens  chicks  or 
eggs  from  the  incubator.  1  told  you  I  gave 
one  hen  29  chicks;  but  in  spite  of  every 
thing  I  could  do  with  her  or  for  her,  tibe 
chicks  got  "pasted  up  behind,"  and  these 
would  always  be  lagging  behind  the  rest 
when  their  mother  put  out  through  the  wet 
grass  after  a  rain.  A  neighbor  of  mine  in 
Florida  declared  this  "pasnng"  I  have  men- 
tioned is  caused  by  the  chicken  getting  chill- 
ed in  some  way  or  other.  He  said  he  had 
noticed  it  a  good  many  years,  and  he  knew 
he  was  right  about  it  Well,  the  two  hens 
that  had  about  thirty  chickens  apiece  were 
very  likely  unable  to  brood  properly  all  the 
chicks  during  our  cold  rainy  spells,  especial- 
ly to  warm  them  up  when  they  got  wet  and 
araggled.  The  hen  with  only  13  covers  them 
very  well.  Besides,  she  kept  around  in  tiie 
bam  and  stables,  and  did  not  take  her  13  out 
in  the  wet  grass  as  much  as  the  others. 
Some  of  you  will  say  the  incubator  chicks  are 
not  as  Yiirdy  as  the  hen-hatched  ones.    But 
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I  had  bad  luck  with  hen-hatched  chicks  just 
about  the  same  time;  and  for  guite  a  spell  I 
found  a  dead  chick  every  mominff.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  people  want  to  quit  me  business 
when  things  go  that  way.  I  did  not  tiy  any 
brooder  during  that  rainy  time,  either  a  lamp 
brooder  or  a  f  ireless.  But  I  have  some  more 
chickens  coming  from  that  incubator  (includ- 
ing the  Buttercups)  and  I  think  I  shall  try  the 
fireless  brooder  and  a  brooder  with  a  lamp, 
side  by  side.  If  we  have  a  cold  rainy  time  I 
think  a  brooder  with  heat  will  be  ahead— at 
least  for  the  first  week  or  two.  While  I 
^ink  of  it  I  feel  pretty  sure  a  hen  with  ' 
chickens  will  do  better  if  aUowed  to  run  in  a 
good-sized  bam,  and  in  stables,  to  scratch 
over  the  horse  manure,  etc.,  than  in  almost 
any  other  place  you  can  put  her.  T.  B.  Ter- 
ry says  he  would  not  have  hens  and  chickens 
around  in  his  tool-house  and  stables  under 
any  consideration,  and  I  do  not  blame  him; 
but  just  one  hen  and  thirteen  chickens  in  a 
large  bam  and  tool-house  are  not  very  much 
in  the  way.        

SORTINO  OUT  THE  LAYING  HENS. 

It  is  now  September  10;  and  instead  of 
finding  one  or  more  dead  chickens  every 
morning  I  have  not  found  a  dead  one  for  the 
last  week  or  ten  days.  I  presume  it  is  main- 
ly because  thev  have  become  old  enough  to 
teke  care  of  themselves.  But  what  I  want 
to  speak  of  now  is  to  call  attention  to  that 
chicken-escape  described  on  p.  483,  Aug.  1. 
A  neighbor  of  ours  came  over  the  other  aft- 
ernoon when  I  was  gathering  my  eggs.  I 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  thirty 
adult  layers  had  given  me  19  eggs.  I  said, 
"If  you  count  the  nens  in  that  yard  you  will 
find  there  are  just  19;  and  they  are  the  19 
tiiat  laid  these  eggs."  He  was  very  much 
interested  at  once,  and  finally  said  some- 
Aing  as  follows:  "Now,  Mr.  Root,  I  want 


ingto 

sure  o1  _ 

time  of  the  year. 


some  hens  that  are  laying  eggs.  I  am  will- 
pay  a  good  price  for  uiem  if  I  can  be 
if  getting  some  tiiat  are  la^ng  at  this 

m  .^     J  know  it  is  right  in  the 

midst  of  moulting;  but  mv  idea  is  mat  a  hen 
that  is  laying  just  now  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
be  a  good  &yer.  What  will  you  take  for 
half  a  dozen  out  of  the  19  that  have  all  laid 
an  egg  to-day?  " 

I  toM  him  I  should  not  want  to  sell  those 
laying  hens  now  for  less  than  a  dollar  apiece. 
Then  lie  instantly  pulled  out  $7.00,  and  m  the 
evening  came  and  got  his  seven  laying  hens. 
I  warned  him  that  carrying  them  to  a  new 
location  would  probably  interrupt  the  laying 
more  or  less.  But  he  got  four  eggs  the  very 
next  day;  and  as  the  result  of  selling  the 
seven  I  iiad  only  a  dozen  eggs,  instead  of 
nineteen,  the  very  next  day. 

Now,  as  I  expect  to  sell  out  my  poultry  be- 
fore going  to  Honda  it  will  be  an  mteresting 
matter  to  see  what  I  have  got  left,  providing 
I  keep  selling  off  the  hen  "that  lays  the 
egg,"  Of  course,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  get 
the  remaining  ones  started  to  laying  so  I  can 
get  a  better  price  for  them. 

Later,  Sept  2/.— Perhaps  I  should  explain 
that  the  above  was  put  in  type  for  Sept.  15, 


but  was  crowded  out.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you 
that  I  succeeded  in  getting  8  nice  chickens 
from  the  15  Buttercup  eggs.  The  reason  I 
did  not  get  more  was  fu^t,  because  three 
of  the  15  eggs  were  unfertile.  As  we  had 
no  sitting  hen  at  the  time,  they  were  put  in- 
to the  incubator  the  first  week.  Then  they 
were  given  to  a  broody  hen  that  stuck  to  her 
job  fairly  well  for  another  week,  and  then 
she  threw  it  up.  A  third  hen  was  installed, 
and  she  brougnt  out  the  8  chicks  on  the  22a 
day.  Of  course  I  shall  not  say  much  about 
them  just  now  except  that  they  are  about  the 
prettiest  little  fluffy  speckled  biddies  that 
my  eyes  ever  rested  on.  The  editor  of  the 
/?£/ra/ suggests  that  tiiey  are  probably  a  choice 
strain  of  Hamburgs,  and  so  of  course  the^ 
would  be  handsome.  And,  by  the  way,  their 
claim  that  the  grain  needed  for  a  dozen  Leg- 
horns would  keep  25  Buttercups  is  probably 
because  they  will  go  all  over  tne  farm— that 
is,  where  they  have  opportunity— and  pretty 
nearly  forage  for  a  living.  I  had  some  Ham- 
burgs  years  ago,  and  I  think  I  gave  them  up 
because  they  went  not  only  everywhere  but 
into  almost  every  thing.  So  much  for  the 
Buttercups. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  tried 
hard  to  see  if  I  could  not  rear  some  incuba- 
tor chickens  just  as  strong  and  healthy  as 
those  that  the  hen  hatched  out  of  the  muddy 
eggs,  and  I  have  succeeded  fairly.  First,  I 
took  great  care  to  see  that  the  chicks  were 
never  chilled  in  the  least.  They  were  kept 
24  hours  in  a  little  nursery  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  incubator,  where  they  had  incubator 
heat,  but  so  arranged  that  they  could  have 
their  little  heads  out  in  the  cool  air  whenever 
they  desired,  just  as  a  newly  hatched  chick 
pusnes  its  head  out  from  under  its  mother's 
feathers.  When  24  hours  old  they  were  put 
into  a  Root  incubator  where  they  had  "con- 
tact heat"  Biid  fresh  air  without  stint.  See 
description  of  tne  Root  brooder  on  page  207, 
March  1,  1908. 

Another  thing,  I  have  decided  to  feed  them 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  nothing  but 
baby-chick  food,  such  as  we  buy  on  the  mar- 
ket. They  are  now  almost  two  weeks  old, 
and  I  never  saw  any  healthier  or  cleaner 
chickens— no  "pasting-up  behind"  nor  any 
thing  of  that  sort.  They  are  pei  fectly  clean, 
and  downy  all  over.  The  reason  why  I  gave 
them  no  other  food  than  the  chick  feed  was 
because  I  have  been  told  that  chicks  are 
much  healthier  without  soft  food  of  any  sort 
when  they  are  very  young^not  even  oread 
and  milk.  Now,  I  cfo  not  know  positively 
that  bread  and  milk  caused  the  "paste-up 
with  my  former  lot  of  chickens,  but  1  do  know 
that  these  have  not  had  any  of  this  where 
they  have  only  the  dry  chick  food. 

Now,  here  is  another  thing  that  I  do  not 
understand.  Pretty  much  allthe  books  and 
all  the  poultry-journals  talk  about  feeding 
baby  chicks  four  or  five  times  a  day.  With 
my  many  cares  I  could  not  stand  any  such 
fuss;  so  I  just  place  the  baby-chick  food  and 
clean  water  where  they  can  get  it  after  they 
are  24  hours  old,  and  let  them  help  them- 
selves from  that  time  on.    As  soon  as  they 
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are  three  or  four  days  old  I  let  them  run  out 
on  the  grassy  lawn,  confining  them  only 
when  it  rains  or  when  there  is  a  very  heavy 
dew,  and,  of  course,  keeping  a  warm  brood- 
er for  them  untQ  they  are  a  week  or  ten  days 
old.  The  fireless  brooder  is  certainly  all 
right  when  they  get  old  enough  to  keep  warm 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  or  heat  from 
a  mother  hen. 

I  am  feeling  very  happy  just  now  to  think 
I  have  got  so  near  perfect  success  in  raising 
chickens.  The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my 

8 resent  success  is  m  getting  the  chickens  in 
le  incubator  safely  past  me  "  dead-in-the- 
shell ''  trouble .  The  incubator  starts  them  all 
right,  and  carries  them,  apparently,  to  matur- 
ity all  right;  but  a  great  many  die  in  the  shell  a 
few  days  before  they  should  hatch.  Breaking 
open  tne  shell,  as  rhilo  suggests,  is  of  very 
little  use.  They  usually  die  any  way  unless 
they  can  break  the  shell  of  their  own  accord. 
Keeping  the  eggs  in  the  incubator  until  the 
last  week,  and  then  giving  them  to  hens  to 
finish,  obviates  a  great  part  of  the  trouble. 
You  may  suggest  that  my  incubator  is  not  up 
to  date;  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn  there  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  of  this  trouble,  this  **dead- 
in-the-shell,*'  with  every  incubator  on  the 
market — perhaps  not  as  much  with  some  as 
with  others;  and  there  is  some  trouble  with 
sitting  hens  also  along  in  the  summer  and 
fall.  But  the  hens  are  certainly  ahead  of 
any  incubator  yet  made,  in  this  one  respect 
If  I  am  mistaken  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be 
corrected;  but  I  believe  that  the  best  author- 
ities agree  with  me. 

Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  incubators 
advertised  to  hatch  75,  »),  and  even  90  to  95 

Fer  cent  of  the  fertile  eggs:  but  as  nearly  as 
can  get  at  it  the  general  average  is  not 
over  one  chicken  from  two  eggs.  Let  me 
quote  again  from  the  unbiased  authority  of 
a  government  official.  The  following  is 
from  that  most  excellent  up-to-date  book 
that  we  quoted  from  before,  "The  Dollar 
Hen .  *  *     (bee  advertisement  on  cover. ) 

May  I  ffive  the  results  of  a  series  of  full-season  hatch- 
es for  1908.  each  iuvolvinsr  several  thousand  einrs? 

First,  a  State  experiment  station,  the  name  of  which 
I  do  not  care  to  publish.  Incubators  kept  in  a  cement 
basement  which  has  flues  in  which  fires  were  built  to 
secure  "ample  ventilation."  This  caused  a  strong 
draft  of  cold  dry  air.  makinsT  the  worst  possible  condi- 
tion for  incubation.  The  hatch  for  the  season  aver- 
aged 25  per  cent,  and  was  explained  by  lack  of  vitality 
in  the  stock. 

Second,  the  Ontario  Airricultural  Colleare.  A  room 
above  ground,  moisture  used  in  most  machines,  and 
various  other  efforts  being  made  to  improve  the  hatch- 
es by  a  staff  of  half  a  dozen  scientists.  Results:  Hatch 
48  per  cent  The  incubator  manufacturers  call  the  ex- 
perimenters names,  and  say  they  are  ignorant  and 
prejudiced. 

Third,  Cornell  University.  Dry  ventilated  basement 
representing  typical  conditions  of  common  incubator 
practice  of  the  country.  Results:  Hatch  52  per  cent— 
results  when  given  out  commonly  based  on  fertile 
eggs,  and  every  one  generally  pleased. 

Fourth,  one  of  the  most  successful  poultry  men  in 
New  York  State,  who  has.  without  knowing  why,  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  using  a  no-moisture  type  of  incuba- 
tor in  a  basement  which  is  heated  with  steam-pipes, 
which  maintains  temperature  at  70  degrees,  and  has  a 
cement  floor  which  is  kept  covered  with  water.  Re- 
sults: Hatch  50  per  cent. 

As  a  fifth  in  such  a  series  I  might  mention  again  the 
Egyptian  machine  with  the  uniform  vapor  pressure  of 
the  climate,  and  the  three  chicks  exchanged  for  four 


WhUe  an  official  in  the  United  States  DepartmeDt  of 
Agriculture  I  gathered  data  from  original  recorda  of 
private  plants,  covering  the  incubation  of  several  bus- 
dred  thousand  eggs.  Such  information  was  famished 
me  in  coufidence  as  a  public  official;  and  as  a  private 
citizen  I  have  no  right  to  publish  that  which  would 
mean  financial  profit  or  loss  to  those  concerned. 

Of  records  where  there  were  ten  thousand  or  more 
eggs  involved,  the  lowest  I  found  was  44  per  cent;  and 
the  highest— that  mentioned  as  the  fourth  case  above— 
or  59  per  cent  The  great  majority  of  these  records 
hung  very  closely  around  the  50-per-cent  mark. 


A  "  POULTRY  SEf^RET "  SAm    TO  BE    1000  YEARS    OLD. 

I  notice  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  OLEANINQ6  yoa 
tell  how  to  test  eggs  that  have  been  incubated  for  18  or 
20  days  to  find  if  they  contain  live  chicks.  I  wish  to 
remind  you  of  the  method  the  Chinese  are  supposed 
to  have  used  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  surest  and  simplest  way  of  alL  Remove  the  eess 
from  the  incubator;  and  after  they  luve  been  out  15  to 
30  minutes,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
pick  up  each  egg.  being  careful  not  to  turn  it  over,  and 
place  the  top  side  to  the  lid  of  your  closed  eye.  If  it 
contains  a  live  chick  it  will  feel  warm,  almoet  hot; 
but  if  the  germ  is  dead  it  wiU  feel  cooL  After  a  UtUe 
practice  you  will  be  able  to  pick  the  strong,  weak,  or 
dead  germs  very  rapidly  aUd  accurately. 

Naco.  Ariz..  Aug.  6.  A.  J.  Swan. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  HEN'S  NEST  MADE  OF  ROCK  AND 
NOTmNO  ELSE. 

Mr.  Root— I  can  not  tell  how  much  I  enjov  your 
writings  in  Gleanings,  especially  the  Home  and  poul- 
try departments.  The  way  you  show  up  the  80-<ca]led 
secrets  is  refreshing.  I  have  been  caught  several 
times  myself.  I  must  tell  you  of  an  experience  a 
friend  of  mine  had  with  a  sitting  hen.  which  seems  to 
me  to  destroy  the  arguments  on  the  moisture  theory. 
The  said  hen  was  lost  for  some  time.  A  diligent 
search  was  made  from  time  to  time  until  one  day  she 
was  discovered  under  the  house.  My  friend  crawled 
under  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  discovered 
that  she  had  laid  14  eggs  on  a  large  flat  rock  which 
happened  to  be  just  hollowing  enough  so  that  the 
eggs  did  not  roll  off.  and  there  she  sat  without  a  parti- 
cle of  any  thing  to  make  the  nest  of,  and  she  hatched 
out  12  chicks— all  good  healthy  birds.  What  do  you 
think  of  that?  M.  F.  FREEBORN. 

Nantucket  Mass.,  Sept  6. 

I  think,  friend  Freeborn,  that  the  above 
indicates  that  there  is  something  nobody  un- 
derstands even  yet  about  the  mystery  of  the 
sitting  hen's  ability  to  hatch  eggs  under  ad- 
verse circumstances.  In  this  case  the  eggs 
were  certainly  warm  on  one  side  and  (»Id 
on  the  other,  or  comparatively  cold,  unless 
the  hen  gave  off  sufficient  animal  heat  to 
warm  uj)  mat  cold  stone  and  keep  it  warm. 
As  12  chickens  from  14  eggs  is  a  pretty  fair 
hatch,  may  be  we  had  oetter  have  some 
stoneware  hens*  nests.  By  tiie  way,  there 
is  a  man  advertising  a  nest  made  of  concrete. 
When  you  want  to  banish  the  vermin,  just 
build  a  fire  inside  of  the  nest  with  some 
straw  and  heat  it  up  hot.  This  will  surely 
make  it  sweet  and  clean.  The  inventor  says 
the  nest  is  not  at  all  expensive  if  you  get  his 
directions  and  make  them  on  your  own 
premises. 

"  THE  PROUDEST  HEN  W  ALABAMA.*' 
Recently  I  read  in  our  bee-journal  (yours  to  write, 
ours  to  read),  about  giving  incubator  chicks  to  a 
broody  hen.  My  superior  officer  had  some  coming 
from  hundreds  of  miles  away;  hatched  August  24.  re- 
ceived here  26th.  8  P.M.  "  Broody  hen  "  was  in  a  new 
nest  on  two  artificial  eggs;  a  netted  runway.  lOx  «,  well 
sanded,  for  a  front  lawn.  She  accepted  each  of  the  21 
Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes  with  a  gentle  cr-r-r^. 
and  strutted  off  with  them  next  morning  into  her  new 
park,  the  proudest  hen  in  Alabama.  The  24  chicks 
seem  to  recognize  their  filial  duty  In  return  for  her  un- 
remitting care.  Thanks  for  the  idea.  It's  great 
Florence.  Ala..  Aug.  29.  H.  A.  MOODT. 
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HIGH-PRESSURE 
GARDENING 

By  A.  I.   Root 


SWEET  CLOVER  ON  THE    HILLS  OF  SOUTHERN 
OHIO. 

It  is  amazing  when  we  see  how  some  peo- 
ple and  even  some  localities  still  insist  that 
sweet  clover  is  a  noxious  weed— as  if  any 
clover  of  any  kind  could  ever  be  consid- 
ered "noxious."  We  clip  the  following  from 
the  National  Stockman  and  Farmer: 

SWEET-CLOVER  EXPERIENCE. 

In  June,  1908.  we  mixed  our  alfalfa  seed  by  adding 
equal  parts  in  volume  of  sweet  clover,  supposedly  of 
the  yellow-flowering  variety,  but  really  the  white. 
This  mixture  was  sown  on  a  well- prepared  site,  and  in 
due  time  crave  promise  of  a  good  stand.  In  October, 
1906.  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  a  single  stalk  of  the 
sweet  clover,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  weakling.  Early  in 
April,  1900.  on  examination  I  found  quite  a  good  many 
stalks  on  the  low  land  borderintr  a  small  run.  These 
stalks  then  were  several  inches  hisrher  than  the  alfal- 
fa. By  May  1  the  sweet  clover  was  a  foot  higher,  and 
had  thrown  out  a  great  many  tillers,  or  laterals,  and 
looked  as  if  it  would  smother  out  the  alfalfa.  The 
fint  week  in  June  the  alfalfa  was  ready  to  be  harvest- 
ed; but  weather  conditions,  both  overhead  and  under- 
foot, were  so  bad  that  I  was  unable  to  cut  the  mixture 
until  most  of  the  alfalfa  leaves  had  fallen  and  the 
sweet  clover  was  in  bloom.  At  this  time  the  alfalfa 
ransred  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  the  sweet 
clover  five  to  nine.  We  finally  did  set  it  mowed  and 
put  in  the  bam.  Now  as  to  effects:  Where  the  sweet 
clover  was  thick  it  had  smothered  out  the  alfalfa,  crab 
ffraas,  wild  onion,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  sorrel. 
With  all  the  rains,  not  a  stalk  of  any  of  these  weeds  in 
sweet  clover  or  alfalfa  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present 
writinff.  The  remainder  of  the  plat  has  a  good  stand 
of  alfalfa,  with  a  few  of  all  the  above-mentioned  weeds 
save  wild  onion. 

Where  caustic  lime  was  applied  (experimentally). 
and  the  alfalfa  killed,  the  sweet  clover  was  very  rank. 
thus  indicating  that  it  will  stand  much  heavier  appli- 
cations than  alfalfa.  In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1909, 
we  purchased  two  bushels  of  seed  of  the  yellow-bloom- 
inir  variety,  which  is  two  weeks  earlier  in  maturing ; 
has  more  foliage,  and  not  so  bitter  as  the  white,  but 
not  so  strong  a  grower.  This,  with  a  bushel  of  the  re- 
aUy  white,  was  sown  on  four  acres  of  wheat  at  two 
dinerent  periods.  March  6  and  April  6.  At  that  time  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alsike  and  mammoth  clover 
was  sown  in  addition  on  the  sites  of  the  corn-shocks. 
At  harvest  time  I  did  not  see  twenty  stalks  of  sweet 
clover,  and  that  was  confined  to  two  or  three  shock- 
sites:  but  the  alsike.  etc..  had  made  a  wonderful 
growth.  Aug.  9  the  wheat  stubble  was  clipped.  The 
clovers  were  thick  and  high;  but  I  saw  no  more  sweet 
than  when  the  wheat  was  cut  My  brother  sowed  four 
bushels  of  sweet  clover  in  April  on  a  well-prepared 
site,  and  reports  a  good  stand.  In  Bracken  and  other 
Ohio  River  counties  in  Kentucky  the  yellow-blooming 
varis^  is  sown  on  the  limestone  hills  for  pasture  and 
a  cover  crop  with  splendid  results.  As  a  soil-builder, 
for  plowing  under,  and  smothering  out  weeds,  it  cer- 
tainly has  a  very  great  value  in  many  places;  but  we 
will  sow  no  more  with  alfalfa  nor  with  a  nurse  crop. 
but  on  a  well-prepared  site  on  tired  land.  As  to  its 
value  for  hay  and  pasture,  we  will  write  later  from  ac- 
tual experience. 

Clermont  Co..  O.  L.  Roudebush. 

In  another  place  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  tomato  was  once  thought 
to  be  unfit  to  eat;  and  now  there  is  hardlv 
any  one  vegetable  that  has  called  forth  such 
a  great  industry,  for  the  tomato  is  found 
canned  on  the  shelves  of  all  our  groceries 
all  over  the  world,  winter  and  summer. 
When  the  value  of  sweet  clover  for  all  kinds 
of  stock  is  known,  and  when  it  is  known 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  clover  grown  for 
improving  poor  soil,  it  may  develop  into 


something  as  valuable  for  farmers  as  the  to- 
mato has  proved  to  be  for  cooking  and  food. 


YELLOW  SWEET   CLOVER   IN    KANSAS   FROM   SOWINGS 
MADE  IN  THE  SPRING  AND  FALL. 

I  will  give  you  a  little  of  my  experience  with  yellow 
sweet  clover.  After  reading  that  man's'  article  from 
Western  Iowa  (Mr.  Coverdale) .  I  thought  I  would  sow 
some  for  pasture  as  well  as  for  bees.  I  got  three  pecks 
from  a  neighbor  for  18.60.  and  sowed  part  in  August, 
1908.  in  an  eaten-ou^  place  of  my  alfalfa  pasture.  I 
disked  it  in  with  the  disk,  and  leveled  it  down  with  the 
harrow.  It  came  up  and  was  in  bloom  in  May.  and 
did  finely.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  it  was  covered 
with  bees,  and  made  fine  pasture  for  my  horses  and 
milch  cows.  I  tried  some  this  spring  sown  with  rye. 
It  came  up.  and  I  have  a  fine  stand;  but  it  has  not 
bloomed  yet.  but  will  soon,  so  I  can  have  two  crops  of 
bloom  from  it  by  sowing  one  in  spring  and  one  in  the 
fall.  I  have  36  stands  of  bees,  and  they  are  making 
lots  of  honey.  JOHN  W.  Wilson. 

Concordia.  Kan.,  July  27. 


WONDERBERRIES  AND  GARDEN  HUCKLEBERRIES.    O 

Mr.  A,  I.  Root— We  have  grown  some  of  the  wonder 
plants,  and  fruited  them  in  the  greenhouse.  We  ate 
the  berries  for  sauce,  and  they  were  as  good  as  huckle- 
berries, and  looked  Just  like  them.  Last  week  we  had 
some  of  the  large  berries  that  Stenog  had,  in  a  pie,  and 
it  was  the  nicest  berry  pie  /  ever  tasted.  I  ate  one  ber- 
rie  raw.  and  it  was  quite  acrid.  You  gave  me  a  kudzu 
"vine,"  and  I  was  surprised,  as  you  were,  at  the  way 
it  matured,  and  the  berries  looked  to  me  just  like  the 
deadly  nightshade  berries  I  saw  when  a  child.  So  I 
took  gooacture  of  them.  What  a  Joke  on  mef  I  am 
writing  this  to  send  you  this  clipping,  which  you  may 
not  have  noticed.  It  is  from  the  Cleveland  Press,  and 
I  enjoyed  it  so  much  I  will  pass  it  on  to  you.  I  hope 
we  may  have  more  of  the  berries. 

Medina,  O..  Sept  18.  Lu  A.  WASHBURN. 

The  above  is  from  a  lady  who  was,  years 
ago,  a  clerk  in  our  office.  Below  is  ^e  ex- 
tract referred  to  from  the  Cleveland  Press; 

HAVINO  FUN  WITH  BURBANK. 

We  have  been  so  in  the  habit  of  bowing  at  the  shrine 
of  Luther  Burbank,  the  nature  wonder-worker,  that 
we  are  Just  a  little  tickled  to  see  the  tempest  in  a  tea- 
pot which  rages  about  his  new  fruit,  the  sunberry— or, 
as  the  man  who  bought  the  rights  calls  it  the  won- 
derberry." 

Burbank,  "  all  on  a  summer's  day,*'  took  a  couple  of 
wild  plants  belonging  to  the  potato  family,  one  of  them 
a  native  of  West  Africa,  and  one  of  Western  America, 
both  of  which  bore  unedible  berries,  and  crossed  them. 
At  least  that's  what  he  thought  he  did.  and  so  said. 
The  result  was  an  entirely  new  plant  breeding  true 
from  the  seed,  and  bearing  a  berry  which  Mr.  Burbank 
himself  pronounces  "delicious,  wholesome,  and 
healthful."  in  the  greatest  profusion.  He  turned  the 
plant  over  to  a  commercial  horticulturist— for  a  con- 
sideration, it  is  presumed— and  the  grantee  proceeded 
to  advertise  and  sell  it  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  up 
to  the  hilt 

It  seems  as  if  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  is 
from  Missouri  They  began  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  wonderberry  wasn't  up  to  catalog  de- 
scription. A  farm  paper  of  national  reputation  made 
the  assertion  that  this  "wonder"  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  ordinary  black  nightshade.  Bur- 
bank hung  up  $10,000  for  any  one  who  will  prove  that 
statement  The  able  editor  claims  that  he  has  proved 
it 

But  after  all.  why  mourn?  May  be.  as  Burbank 
says,  the  herry  is  "  delicious,  wholesome,  and  heidth- 
ful  "—even  if  it  is  nightshade.  The  tomato  is  a  sola- 
num,  too.  and  used  to  be  thought  poisonous.  Our  fore- 
mothers  grew  it  in  their  flower-beds,  and  called  it  the 
"  love-apple  "—which  shows  the  opinion  they  pretend- 
ed to  have  of  love— but  that's  another  story*  The 
point  is  that  the  tomato  was  found  to  be  edible,  then 
the  world  went  crazy  about  it  and  now  it  is  a  staple 
and  most  delicious  food.  Thousands  of  people  make 
millions  of  dollars  growing  this  once-despised  sola- 
num. 

Now  the  black  nightshade,  which  people  declare  is 
identical  with  Burbank's  "wonderberry,"  is  not  the 
"  deadly  nightshade,"  or  belladonna,  though  most  peo- 
ple think  it  is.  and  shun  its  berries  accordingly.    The 
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faot  is,  there  have  always  been  people  who  made 
miflrhty  irood  pies  of  the  nightshade  berries  of  the 
Sofanum  nierum.  once  a  hired  man  ate  heartily  of  one 
of  these  pies  before  being  told  by  the  farmer's  wife 
that  he  had  been  absorbing  the  fruit  of  the  dreaded 
nightshade.  Tuming  pale,  he  took  stock  of  his  sensa- 
tions, remembered  how  good  the  pie  was,  regained 
color,  and  pleaded:  "  P'ison  me  agin  tomorrer!" 

Who  knows  but  Nature,  being  unable  to  make  good 
with  the  nightshade  under  its  old  disreputable  name, 
switched  envelopes  on  Burbank.  and  handed  him  the 
Solanum  nierum  in  the  hope  of  having  it  follow  its 
cousin,  the  tomato,  into  popularity?  Who  knows  that 
nightshade  pie  may  not  thus  find  its  way  to  every 
counter? 

But  Burbank  will  not  enJoy  these  queries.  For  one 
reason,  he  has  a  purse  of  $10,000  hung  up  which  says 
that  the  wonderbeny  is  not  nightshade,  and  the  farm- 
ers are  hoeing  the  hybrids  up  for  fear  they  may  be- 
come a  pest !    Is  it  not  to  laugh? 

I  can  well  remember  when  it  was  first  dis- 
covered that  the  tomato,  or  **love  apple," 
was  really  suitable  and  safe  for  pies;  and  all 
along  the  years  since  that  time  I  have  watch- 
ed tiie  development  and  gjrowth  of  tomato- 
growing  and  tomato-cannmg.  In  fact,  we 
publish  a  book  on  tomatoes;  and  it  almost 
seems  as  if  at  the  present  time  there  was  no 
other  fruit  or  vegetable  that  is  canned  in 
such  tremendous  quantities  as  the  tomato. 
It  has  occurred  to  me,  also,  that  the  garden 
huckleberries  are  something  that  may  be  de- 
veloped in  time  into  someming  like  the  to- 
mato industry.  

THE  GARDEN  HUCKLEBERRY— WHERE  IT  CAME 
FROM. 

The  following,  from  Mary  E.  Martin,  inter- 
ests us  iust  now,  especially  as  I  first  saw  the 
garden  nuckleberry  in  her  catalog: 

I  have  looked  over  my  catalogs,  and  find  the  garden 
huckleberry  was  cataloged  in  1905  for  the  first  time. 
The  seed  was  bought  from  Mr.  A.  Wilder,  Randalia, 
Iowa,  in  1905.  although  he  was  writing  us  about  it  as 
early  as  1903.  as  I  see  by  his  letter.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  have  put  the  garden  huckleberry  ahead  of  the 
wonderberry.    It  ought  to  sell  well  next  season. 

Floral  Park.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21.  Mary  E-  Martin. 

It  just  now  occurs  to  me  that  the  garden 
huckleberry,  when  thoroughly  ripe,  is  rather 
too  sweet  for  most  people:  and  1  see  from  a 
clipping  sent  me  that  a  lady  writer  suggests 
the  addition  of  vinegar  as  we  do  with  elder- 
berries to  give  the  pie  a  little  more  tart.  And 
this  reminds  me  tnat  Mrs.  Root  made  her 
huckleberry  pie  with  about  half  «our  apples. 
I  did  not  know  about  it,  and  did  not  notice 
the  sour  apple;  but  I  did  pronounce  it  a  most 
excellent  pie.     The  plant  I  mentioned  as 
growing  in  the  greenhouse  among  the  toma- 
toes was  given  more  room,  good  cultivation, 
plenty  of  water,  and  now  it  is  making  enor- 
mous growth,  sending  out  an  abundance  of 
flowers  and  green  miit;  in  fact,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  saw  a  plant  grow  much 
faster.     During  the   summer  time  it  was 
greatly  injured  by  the  flea  beetle  we  have 
spoken  about;  but  at  this  date,  Sept.  24,  the 
flea  beetle  seems  to  be  gone,  and  the  plant 
is  just  showing  us  how  it  can  grow,    if  we 
can  keep  the  flea  beetle  off  the  leaves  I  pro- 
nounce the  plant  a  great  acquisition;  and  as 
Miss  Mary  E.  Martin,  who  writes  the  above 
letter,  seems  to  have  been  the  introducer,  I 
suggest  that  we  all  buy  our  seed  of  her;  and 
there  are  certainly  no  larger  and  finer  ber- 
ries than  those  produced  from  the  seed  she 


furnishes;  in  fact,  it  is  far  ahead  in  everr  re- 
spect of  all  the  *' wonderberries"  that  have 
been  sent  us  as  samples. 


Health  Notes 

LEMONS  FOR  CONSTIPATION,  ETC. 

I  am  sure  the  following  will  be  read  with 
interest,  coming  from  our  good  friend  Mur- 
ray, the  man  who  furnishes  many  of  the 
pictures  for  Gleanings: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root'—YovL,  as  well  as  myself,  have  made 
some  investigations  as  to  the  merits  of  the  lemon. 
Here  is  a  new  use  for  those  who  are  inclined  to  con- 
stipation or  sluggish  movement  of  the  bowels  and  di- 
gestive tract.  The  lemon  use  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
others,  must  be  taken  without  sugar^-simply  in  water. 

Before  going  to  bed  at  night  take  the  juice  of  one 
lemon  in  a  half  or  a  full  glass  of  water,  as  you  may 
prefer.  In  tbe  morning,  half  an  hour  before  break- 
fast, take  a  little  more  than  half  a  teaspoonful  of  com- 
mon salt  in  water.  It  is  a  gentle  and  efficient  laxative, 
and  the  desire  to  "take  a  walk  "  comes  naturaUy.  If 
not  effective  the  first  time,  it  will  work  the  second. 

This  is  from  Dr.  R.  H.  Wilder,  in  the  Arcade,  one  of 
our  t>est  osteopathists,  and  formerly  an  "  M.  D."  of  reg- 
ular practice. 

Sometimes,  if  one  is  in  the  practice  of  using  the 
lemon  as  prescribed,  the  salt  may  be  omitted  if  a  good 
full  drink  of  cool  water  is  taken  in  the  morning.  Try 
it  as  you  may  have  occasion,  and  note  results. 

Cleveland,  O.  R.  V.  Murray. 

I  formerly  used  a  great  many  lemons  in 
the  way  friend  Murray  describes--just  lem- 
ons and  water,  with  no  sugar.    For  some 
time  back,  however,  I  have  been  making 
ripe  apples  take  the  place  of  lemons.    They 
are  usually  less  trouble,  and  I  think  they  are 
pleasanter  to  take.    It  does  not  make  much 
difference  what  the  apples  cost,  even  if  they 
are  a  dollar  a  peck.    I  told  Mrs.  Root  I 
thought  I  was  excusable,  even  if  I  am  a  little 
extravagant  on  apples,  as  they  are  my  sole 
medicine:  and  I  still  think  that  for  myself 
at  least,  tney  are  the  ''bestbiedicine  in  the 
world."    I  am  now  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
having  three  or  four  good-sized  apples,  or 
more   if  they  are  smaller,  every  evening 
while  I  look  over  my  papers,  that  Dame  Na- 
ture seems  to  consioer  it  a  matter  of  course; 
and  if  I  do  not  have  my  apples  I  feel  lost; 
and,  worse  still,  if  the  apples  are  omitted, 
the  desire  to  "take  a  walk  in  the  morning," 
as  friend  Murray  expresses  it,  goes  by,  and 
then  my  digestive  apparatus  gets   out   of 
joint.    1  have  tried  almost  every  other  kind 
of  fruit  when  I  did  not  seem  able  to  gfet  the 
coveted  apples;  but  so  far  1  have   found 
nothing  else  that  answers  as  well.    A  good 
drink  of  water  soon  after  getting  up,  either 
with  salt  or  without  it,  is  an  excellent  thing, 
as  friend  Murray  directs;  and  when  you  once 
make  it  one  of  your  regular  habits  you  are 
not  likely  to  forget. 

KEEPING  HONEY  FROM  GRANULATION  —  SEE 
PAGE  496,  AUG.  1. 

We  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  follow- 
ing report  from  friend  E.  B.  Rood: 

My  heaters  for  botUed  honey  are  one  of  the  best 
thinsrs  I  ever  srot  hold  of.  It  is  keeping  aU  of  my  hon- 
ey clear,  increasinsr  my  sales,  and  ffivinff  excellent 
satisfaction.  E.  B.  Rood. 

Bradentown.  Fla..  Sept.  18. 
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Here's  Something  New 

From  Kalamazoo 

You  can  save  enough  real  money  in  getting  a  Kala- 
f  mazoo,   to    buy  most   of    your   fuel — pay    your    taxes, 
buy  a  dress  or  suit  of  clothes  or  materially  increase  your 
bank  balance.     You  get  the  best  made— the  most  econom- 
ical— the  most  satisfactory  stove  or  range  to  be  had  any- 
wln  re  at  any  price.     With  an  actual  cash  saving  of  from 
^5  to  $40  on  your  purchase.     Hundreds  of  thousands 
3f  satisfied  users  have  told  us  this  is  true. 
We  make  it  easy  for  any  responsible  person  to  own 
Kalamazoo.      We   are    the   manufacturers.      You    get] 
jlowest  factory  prices,  360-days'  approval  test,  and  our  [ 
Iconvenient  terms.     Take  your  choice — 

Cash  or  Credit 

Write  for  Catalogr  No.  416  and  special  terms.    It 
grlves  you  all  the  necessary  mforniatlon  about  buy- 
inff  and  usin^r  a  gfond  stove  or  range.    Compare  our  prices  and  quality 
with  others,  prove  for  yourself  what  you  saveinbuyinRr  a  Kalamazoo  for  ^ 
casborontime.    Frei^h  t  prepa  id.    Sa  (e  delivery  gna  ra  n  tied. 


P^^f 


Tbt  Otcb  1%erBon< 
oter   MTcs    fael    and 


KalaineuxK>  Stove  Co.,  Mf  rs. 

Kalamazoo*  Mich* 


Direct  to  'Vbu 


Wm  Your 
Apple  Crop  Pay? 

And  Your  Honey? 

The  farmer  from  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  of 
Montana.  lauKhs  at  the  question.  He  is  srather- 
inur  his  usual  fat.  purse-fUlinff  yields. 

But  men  from  otherwheres  scowl. 

ARE  YOU  A  SCOWLER? 

When  you  buy  your  CHARLOS  HEIGHTS 
ORCHARD  in  the  Bitter  Root  you  won't  scowl; 
you  won't  pay  for  raw  land  nor  crop  failures, 
nor  the  privUeire  to  buy  water  and  build  irriga- 
tion ditches.  You  will  pay  for  five-year-old. 
bearinur,  State-inspected  trees;  perpetual  water, 
and  bump«'r  crops. 

Just  write  "  Charlos  Heights  "  and  your  ad- 
dress on  a  postal;  mail  it  to  us.  We  will  tell  you 
how  to  live  well  by  Bees  and  trees  amid  delisht- 
ful  surroundinffs— tell  of  pleased  buyers— of  our 
"  Show-you  "  trips  to  the  Valley. 

DONT  WAIT— People  we've 
shown  are  choosing  fast.  .  .  . 

Charlos  Orchards  Sell 
.    .    Themselves    .    . 

Write  TODAY! 

The  O.  W.  Kerr  Co. 


too  McoUet  Avenue 
Mfameapoits.  Minn. 


Ill  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,    Illinois 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


Money  deposited  with  us  is  secure,  and  works 
for  you  continually.  Our  perfect  system  of 
banking  BY  MAU<  brin^  tnis  opportunity  to 
your  door. 

The  Savinffs  Deposit  Bank  has  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  ^,000.  and  assets  of  over  $800,000. 
Its  policy  is  conservative:  its  affairs  are  ably 
manatred  by  capable  and  successful  business 
men. 

Deposits  of  $1.00  and  upward  accepted,  on 
which  we  pay  a  yearly  interest  of  4  PER  CENT, 
compounded  semi-annually.  Send  currency  in 
re&ristered  letter,  your  own  check,  or  by  post- 
office  or  express  money-order. 

Write  for  the 
Booklet  Today 


Resources 
$800,000 


Established 
1892 


Hf SAVINGS   DEPOSIT 

-  BANK  COMPANY    — 


MEDINA,  OHIO 
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The  Range  with  a  Reputation 


99 


They*re  biillt  on  honor  of  the  best  mate liala. 
Malleable    and     Charcoal   Iron.      They    "won't 
rust  and  you  caxi*t  break  them   because   they're 
built  to  last. 

has  a  bis  boiler 
right    close    to 
the  fire— heatg 
water  in  a   jiffy. 
Air-tight    joints 
and  pure  asbes- 
tos  lining  make 
a  perfect  baker  with  little  fuel.     The  best 
range  money    can    buy.    Made  In  all  sizes 
and     styles  and  sold  by    dealers    every- 
where.   Write  tor  free  booklet:  "The 
Story  of  Mai  est  ic  Glory" 
MaJetttlcMfg.Co.,Dept.  13  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Tire  Great  and  Grand 

Majestic 

Mailuhle  snd  Charcoillron 

Range 


$50  TO  $300  SAVED 

We  are  ounaftctarert,  n&;  cieicbAnu^    tvn  licalen. 

Jobbers  and  catalog  bouse  profiu     Fll  save  you  f  ron 

ISO  to £500  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 

EBgioei  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 

lower  tbtn  denlert  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for      J 

ilmilar  engines  ia  carload  lots  for  spot casti.  /oj^  Dlr«tt 

GALLOWAY  Av-^r^ 


Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  }udee. 
Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 


tory  on  J 

laya*    Fr«« 

Trial.    Satisfao 

tJoQ    or    moneir 

back. Write  lorspac-  « 

il  proposition.    All 

you  pay  me  is  lot  rtW 

material,    labor     and 

one  small  profit.    Send  for 

my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Wm,  Galloway*  Pr«. 
ITk.  Galloway  Co. 
IftSSOalloway  Stmtlsa 
Waterloo,  low* 


15  Cents  a  Rod 


¥tiv  »  0-liush  Boff  F«iio*t  \%»  tat 
M-inobt  !»•  for  Sl-laoti!  II  1-S« 
for  8*-hioh;  Sit  tor  »  A7-lnoli 
Fwrm  Fence.  6(^>liioli  Poal^ 
Feiio«t1«*  LowMt  prtoet  erer 
m^e.  ••14  •n  30  days  trial. 
Oftl^ogfroe.  WrtteforUtOfUT-. 

Bos  SI.  iiUIICIB,  IWP.E 


TeU  Me  Your  Roof  Troubles 

Let  me  ten  yoa.PRBE,  how  to  cure 
for  keeps,  any  roof  trouble— tin, 
iron,  steel,  shinsrle,  felt,  eravel. 
Write  now  for  Free  Book  on  Roofs 
and  ROOF-FIX.  the  srreat,  sruaran- 
teed  cure  for  roof  troubles. 

ANDERSON— The  Roof-Fix  Man" 
Department  24  ELYRIA.  OHIO 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK'S  .^^DOUBLB  ACTION  COM- 
BINED  CULT  I- 
VATOR  AND 
HARROW,  can  be 

used  to  cultivate 
crops  in  rows,  as  a 
Listins  Harrow, 
and  when  closed 
tosether  is  a  Disk 
-    ^      .^        ^  ^  Harrow  cutting  44 

reet  wide.    Drawn   by   two  medium  horses. 
Jointed  pole.    Perfect  centre  draft.    A   labor 
saver.    Send  today  for  FREE  Booklet. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Mi'  Hate  St.  mgiOMi.  Ct 


Made  of  Hlsh  Carbon  Double  Stronctb 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prerontru^t.  Have  no  agenta.  Bell  at 
factory  prleea  on  30  daya'  f roe  trial. 
Wepayalifralcht.  S7  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.    Cataloc  Wf, 

COILED  SPRING  FEHCC  CO. 
Box  101  Winohaator.  Indiana. 


P 


ATE NTS 


26 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE. 


CIURLEB  J.  WILLIAMBON, 
Second  N»t*l  Bank  BIdg.,    WASHOraTOV,  D.  a 


Patent  Praotioe  In  Patent 
Offlee  and  i 


The  A.  I.  Ileet  Co. 


FAEHS  lNYIRGINIA'>%!l!r^ 

'^  CnetoSonDyViipiiia.    Yoa  can  Jbuy  f^iiik  farms  with  timber,  fmil 

ttd  wacrfar  $10  perjjoe  and  up.  .Sple.^  cauntry  for  fruST^WiS^ 

damrm^.  sloek:m»i8  and  ftmml  fanmny.    Fme  dynate.  abundant  wate 

FuU  ufoanabGii  and  valuable  booklet 


convenient  markrta  and  . — 
Write  for  it 


F.lLlalWOlllE.ilg^'^UarS^J^.  K,«h,  v^  fel^ 
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Read  His  Letter 

KmmA  of  tli*  •conomjr 
and  profit  in  this  f arm- 
or's potato-dicginc, — 
how  ho  coU  OTory 
potato  in  tho  field,— 
how  ho  avoids  hMs  from 
•cairod  and  cnuhod 
potatoos,— how  ho  has 
mado  tho  woric  oasy 
andftwt. 

It  Tells  You 

llOWtli« 

Acme  Hand  Digger 

ATTAOHMENT 

proved  ont  nnder  hard«  practical  actual  field  use  I 

Potato  Implement  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 
Gentlemen: — Twoycar»a»<oIboufrlit  oneoC 
your  Acme  Hand  Totato  D\i^kot9  and  after 
g^Wlng  It  a  short  trial  IntUoneld,  my  aona, 
who   were  dig^iflnjjf  the  potatoes,  were  »o 

E teased  with  tike  Acme  Digger  toat  I  now 
ave  five  In  use  on  luyfarm. 
The  Acme  Is  Just  the  dljfpTcr  we  needed,  TTp- 
llke  the  machine  dltftjers  It  dl^s  clean,  geia 
©very  potato  In  every  hill,  doesn't  scar  tho 
Stock,  and  Is  not  bothered  by  the  vines.   Tho 
jnen  work  easily,  yet  quickly,  and  don't  g-et  BO 
tired  as  with  onllnary  fork  or  hook  dlg«ln^. 
I  know  from  my  own  eijierlenco  that  tho 
Acme  DlfTKor  does  better,  easier  and  cheaper 
work  than  any  other  dlpTfirer  I  have  seen,  and 
the  txwt  recotnmendatiun  I  can  give  anyone 
la  that  1  continue  to  use  it  on  my  own  j:ami. 
I  am,  yours  truly, 
F.  LAUTNEll,  Leelanau  County. 

(^^^  Send  $1.00  Today.  Let  the  Acme 
i^^^  Attachment  prove  itself  to  you.  Let  it 
prove  that  your  dollar  is  better  than  $100  in- 
vestment in  other  diggers— that  it  will  dig 
potatoes  better  and  more  economically— that 
it  is  the  digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 
SeH/  frepaid  by  expren.  Money  returned  if 
you  had  rather  have  it  than  keep  the  digger. 
Pamphlet  and  Potato  Book  free  on  request. 
Send  now.    Address  Bor  520, 

CCf  TtWf iTM  Cil]fi  Mloii* 


OTS  or  rcGs 


lOTSi 

■<firite«  If  TOO  ftod  r 
■  4HU  MiUer,  finri*  I 

lJllliiiw'« 

^■iBBii  Cuti  an  bone  ^ 


If  yoo  feed  rav  bone  fresh  oit.    Its  egg  proi 
~liifl  is  four  times  that  of  grain.     Eggs 

il«t  chicks  more  TlgorouSt   bfoiiscs 

earlier,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger. 


Bono  Guttor 


Cuts  an  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  grlstie. 
^    Never  clogs.     10   Days*   Free  Trta£     No 
la  advance.   Sead  today  for  free  catalog. 
r.  W.  MANN  OOn  Box  97  MILFOIIO.  MASS. 


TRAPPERS  r.*fi5JS?V. 

Copy  of  Hanter-Trader-Trapper,  monthly 
>■  magaxlne,  190  or  more  pages  about  steel 

trap«>,Bnares,  deadfalls,  trapping  secrots. 
raw  furs.  dogs,  big-game  hunting,  etc.  and  a  M-page  booklet 
eontalnlDg  game  laws,  camping  hints,  etc.,  all  for  10  cents. 
A.  R.  HARDING  PUB.  CO.,  Bex  SIS,  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


The  Money- saving  House 
for  Busy  Bee-keepers.  .  .  . 

No  eloquence  required  to  prove  it  so.    Send  list  of 
sroods  wanted  for  lowest  price  of  the  season— less  than 
factory  price.    No  harm  done  if  you  don't  buy.   Write 
at  once,  and  see  what  I  can  do. 
H.  S.  DUBV,  ST.  ANNE,  ILLINOIS 

Call  the  attention  of  your  friends  to  this  offer. 


TheRochester  Radiator  will 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  giveyoa  double  the  amount 
of  neat  from  the  same  f  ueL  if 
you  will  five  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it  Write  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homei. 

BOCfleSTeB  RADIATOR  CO. 

50  PBras6e8C.Jtocheiter^.Y. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 


For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 


Fits  any 

Stovo  or 
Fumaco 


IDEAL  tLUmMm  LE8  BtID 

To  Mark  ChlokBiiB 
CHKAPK8T  AND  BK8T 

IS  for  Uoi  tf-tfoifiO-MOLm-TBe. 
Bunple  Bind  llafled  for  fc  Stenik 
Hut  Irirt,  Mr.  Iti09,  friipNt,  lit. 


ROOTS  ISOODS 

ARE  MONEY-SAVERS 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies,  bees, 
queens,  etc.,  and  can  supply  you  with 
any  thing  in  the  BEE  LINE.  Queens, 
any  quantity,  tested,  $1.00;  untested, 
75  cts.  each. 

REA  BEE  A  HONEY  CO. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  PENNA. 


BEESWAX 

WANTED 

\]C7£  are  always  in  the  market  for  bees- 
^^  wax,  and  will  pay  the  best  market 
price.  We  used  Ikst  year  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Comb  Foundation  over 

EIGHTY  TONS 

and  are  likely  to  need  fully  as  much  for 
this  year*s  trade.  Send  your  wax  direct  to 
us,  being  sure  to  pack  it  carefully  for 
safe  shipment,  and  mark  it  so  we  can  easily 
tell  who  sends  it  Write  to  us,  at  the  same 
time  sending  a  shipping  receipt,  and  stating 
weight  of  shipment,  both  gross  and  net 

We  are  paying  at  this  date  for  pure  aver- 
age beeswax  delivered  here,  28  cents  per 
pound  cash,  or  30  cents  in  trade.  On 
choice  yellow  wax  we  pay  a  premium  of 
one  to  two  cents  a  pound. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 
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FIVE  HUNDRED 

Queens 


Our  Queens  were 
never  better  than 
they  are  now.  .  .  . 


We  have  queens  of  every  grade  bred 
in  our  yards  here,  that  we  can  send 
out  by  return  mail. 

We  Guarantee  our  queens  to  be  eoual 
to  any  stock  bred,  and  better  than 
the  average. 

You  Can't  Expect  to  get  large  crops  of 
honey  if  you  have  inferior  stocK  in 
your  yards. 

It  Doesn't  Pay  to  leave  old  and  com- 
mon queens  in  the  hives. 

Requeen  Now.  We  can  furnish  the 
best  stock  at  this  season  of  the  year 
at  such  reasonable  prices  no  one  need 
hesitate  to  get  thfe  queens  he  needs. 

The  First  Cost  is  really  a  secondary 
consideration  now. 

Quality  is  the  first  consideration,  and 
we  know  you  can  not  be  better 
pleased  than  to  send  your  order  to 
us.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

Our  Prices:  Untested,  $1.00;  select  un- 
tested, $1.25;  tested,  $2.00;  select 
tested,  $3.00 ;  breeders,  $3.50;  select 
breeders,  $7.50 ;  extra  select  breed- 
ers, $10.00. 

Quantity  Orders.  We  take  special  care 
of  orders  for  queens  in  lots  of  fifty  or 
more.  Give  plain  mailing  instruc- 
tions, telling  whether  you  want  them 
all  one  day  or  at  intervals,  and  we 
will  get  them  to  you  just  when  you 
want  them.  We  make  special  pnces 
in  quantity  lots. 

Write  Us  Today  and  get  some  of  the 
best  queens  obtainable  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  be  sure  of  getting  a  large 
honey  crop.  Our  bees  will  gather 
honey  if  tnere  is  any  to  be  had. 


The  A.  L  Root  Co. 

Medina,  Ohio 


Queens  of 

Moore's  Strain  of  Italians 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-firatherins.  hardiness,  trentleness,  etc 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers' Re- 
view, Flint  Mich^  says,  "As  workers.  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen."  My  queens  are  aU  bred  from  my  best  lonff- 
tonffued  three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race 
bred  in  my  apiaries) ,  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strons 
colonies  well  supplied  with  youuff  bees. 

Reduced  prices:  Untested  queens,  75  cts.  each;  six. 
$4.00;  dozen,  17.60.  Select  untested,  H.OO  each;  six, 
16.00:  dozen.  $8.00. 

I  am  now  sending  queens  by  return  mail. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  firuaranteed.  Descriptive 
circular  free.    Address 
J.  P.  Moore,  queen-breeder,  Rtl.MorganJ^y. 


f 


If  You  Need  a  Nioe  Yeliow  Italian  Queen 

at  once,  send  to  C.  J.  Fajen.  Blackburn. 
Mo.  Untested,  only  65c;  tested,  $1.26; 
S-fr.  nuclei  with  fine  queen,  12.75;  full 
colonies  in  8-fr.  hive.  15.50  with  queen. 


Golden  and  Red-olover 
Italian  Queens 


I  prolific.    Their  workers  are 
itherers.    Give  them  a  triaL 


My  queens  are  larse  and  prolific. 

hardy  and  Kood  honey-Aral _     

Untested,  one.  $1.00;  six.  15.00.  Select  untested,  one. 
$1.25;  six,  $6.50.  Select  tested.  $2.00  each.  AU  orders 
filled  in  rotation. 

No  nuclei  or  colonies  for  sale  this  season. 
WIN.  A.  SHUFF.  4420  Omo«  Ave.,  Phllad«lphte,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  for  Oetober  Mid  No- 

\  tMiibL-r  on  rtallan  qneenaand  bees.  Pine 
ypiiow  Koklen.and  three-banded  queens 
by  return  niall.  Vlivlns.Si  Ota.:  untest- 
ed, 65  c1«j,  orM.OOadosen;  tested,  M  cts. ; 
and  If  ttiese  queens  are  not  as  good  as 
sDj  quf  en  jon  eTor  bad  for  tLSO  or  tt.M. 
retu m  t  hem  and  get  your  money.  If  you 
try  one  of  my  queens  you  will  want 
more.  I  hare  100  stands  of  Italian  bees. 
more  than  I  can  attend  to,  with  tested 
Italian  queens  In  Dovetail  hires,  which  1 
will  sell  at  reduced  price  as  lonfc  as  they 
latst  at  $4.76;  S- frame  nuclei,  with  queen. 
$i.7b.    Directions  go  with  queen. 

J.  L.  FAJIN.  ALMA.  MO. 


W.  H.  LAWS 


has  sold  more  queens  in  1909 
than  any  previous  season. 
The  reason  is  obvious ;  the  people  know  where  to  get 
ffood  queens  and  the  riffht  kind  of  service.  In  this 
latitude  I  can  mail  queens  nearly  every  month  in  the 
year.  If  you  need  queens,  send  ri^ht  alonff.  I  can 
take  oare  of  your  orders  whether  it  be  one  or  one  hun- 
dred. Single  queen.  $1.00;  six  for  15.00.  Breeders, 
none  better,  each  16.00. 
W.  H.  LAWS.  B««vlll«.  Bo«  County,  Toxm. 


QUEENS 

of  the  Robey  strain  of  3-banded  Italians  during  1900. 
Warranted  queens  the  remainder  of  the  season.  60  cts. 
each  in  any  quantity.  Satisfaction,  or  money  refund- 
ed. L  H.  ROBEY.  Worthington.  W .  Va. 
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Queens  by  Return  Mail. 

We  have  a  eood  stock  of  nice  youne  laying  queens  ready  to  mail  upon  receipt  of 
order,  and  woifld  be  pleased  to  supply  your  wants.  Our  queens  are  noted  for  their 
prolificness  and  honey-gathering  qualities,  being  bred  from  the  best  honey-gatherers 
obtainable,  and  mated  with  SELECTED  DRONES. 

PRICES.  1  6  12 

Untested $.76  $4.26  $8.00 

Warranted 1.00  5.00  9.00 

Tested. 1.50 

Select  Tested 2.50 

If  you  wish  select  untested  or  select  warranted  queens,  add  25c  each,  $1.00  for  six, 
or  12.00  for  12,  to  the  list  price.  All  cash  orders  booked  and  filled  in  rotation.  Price 
list  upon  application. 

W.  W.  GARY  &  SON,  Lyonsville.  Massaohusetls. 


DOLL 
SHIPPING 


ARE  VERY   WELL  MADE 

Of  fine  white  baas  wood  with  one-piece  cover  and 
bottom.  Can  furnish  with  either  comiflrated 
paper  or  "no-drip  sticks." 


DOLL  SHIPPING  GASES 

Are  made  for  any  number  or  size  of  sections 
with  either  2  or  3  inch  fflass  front  WE  HAVE 
LARGE  STOCK  ON  HAND  which  means  prompt 
shipment  and  our  prices.are  lowest 


HONEY  PAGKAGES  IN  TIN 

For  shipping  or  storini;  extracted  honey  pre- 
vent lealcacre,  and  taint  from  wood;  beinir  square 
they  are  extra  stronsr*  and  economize  space. 

l-gallon  cans.  10  in  a  box. 

5-flrallon  cans,  1  or  2  in  a  box. 


SCflO  FOR  1909  ISTiMATE 

MINNESOTA  BEE  SUPPLY  GO. 

128   NIooltot  .island. 
MinnsapoNs,  Minn. 


Better  Supplies 

More  Profits 

You  know  to  how  large  an  extent  the 

Srofits  of  bee  culture  depend  upon 
le  right  kind  of  supplies,  and  you 
knowj  too,  that  just  as  important  as 
the  right  supplies  is  to  get  them 
when  you  want  them,  at  the  right 
price. 

In  every  way— location,  stock,  and 
low  prices— we  are  fitted  to  serve 
you  to  your  profit. 

We  Ship  on  Time 

and  you  get  the  goods  when  you 
want  them.  We  are  centrally  locat- 
ed, and  can  ship  direct  by  boat  and 
over  thirty  different  railroads.  Our 
stock  is  the  best,  and  we  sell  the 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 
What  more  can  you  want?  Write 
today  for  our  big  book  and  special 
prices  for  this  month. 

Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

1009-18  Lucas  Ave.       St.  Louis.  Mo. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  50c  on  $2.00 

Beginning  Jan.  1,  1910,  the  subscription  price  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  will  be  $1 
a  year.  But  all  who  pay  for  the  years  1910  and  1911  before  Jan.  1,  1910,  can  have  the 
Bee  Journal  at  75  cents  a  year— the  present  price — thus  saving  50  cents.  Or,  if  you 
wish  to  save  25  cents,  send  us  75  cents  for  1910  before  next  Jan.  1st.  To  new  sub- 
scribers for  1910  we  will  throw  in  the  rest  of  this  year's  (1909)  copies  free.  So  the 
sooner  you  subscribe  the  more  you  will  get  if  you  are  a  new  subscriber 

Next  year  will  be  Xhe  American  Bee  Journal's  fiftieth  anniversary.  You  should 
have  it  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  is  now  its  Associate  Editor.  Send  for  free  sample  copy  if 
not  acquainted  with  it   You  surely  will  want  it  regularly  after  seeintr  it.    Address 

American  Bee  Journal  146  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  His. 
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SUPERIOR  QUEENS  BY  RETURN  MAIL 


Q 


UEENS  from  the  famous  Red  Clover  stock,  originated  b}r  me.  Handsome  three- 
banded  Italians.  If  there  is  honey  to  be  had  they  will  gather  it  Something 
better  than  the  ordinary,  at  the  same  price  you  would  pay  for  common  stock.  No 
poor  or  indifferent  queens  are  sent  out  at  any  price.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  queen- 
rearing  for  so  long,  that  I  know  every  requirement  of  the  business,  and  vou  may  be 
sure  tnat  my  stock  is  the  best  in  every  particular.  My  bees  are  gentle  as  well  as 
handsome.  Queens  sent  out  now  will  begin  to  lay  immediately,  and  will  stock  up 
your  hives  with  vigorous  young  bees  for  winter.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  and  have 
something  extra  nne  to  begin  next  season.  My  bees  are  exceptionally  hardy,  and 
will  winter  well  if  given  ordinary  attention.  Untested,  $1;  select  untested,  $1.25. 
While  present  stock  lasts  will  make  the  following  discounts  for  quantities :  5  per 
cent  for  6,  10  per  cent  for  12,  20  per  cent  for  24,  25  per  cent  for  50. 


A  FEW  COMMENTS  FROM  CUSTOMERS: 


Frknd  WttrdeU.— The  queen  re- 
ceived.   She  is  a  beauty;  her  es- 
corts all  Uvinff,  and  flne  as  silk. 
Fraternally  yours, 
P.  Danzenbaker. 
Norfolk.  Va..  April  14. 1809. 

MR.  F.  J.  Wardell.  UhrichsviUe. 

Ohio. 

Dear  Sir.^—l  have  been  wanting 
to  tell  you  somethinjr  for  some 


11  y< ^ 

Ume.  You  remember  I  ffot  a  queen 
bee  of  you  late  last  falL    Well 


when  I  ffot  her  she  had  not  much 
chance  to  show  her  blood;  but  I 


tell  you.  sir.  that  she  is  a  dandy, 
and  I  would  not  take  any  money 
for.  her.  I  placed  her  in  a  ten- 
frame  hive,  and  she  was  the  first 
one  to  show  up;  the  prettiest  little 
yellow  Italians  you  ever  saw. 

Box  222.  Yours  truly. 

Jacob  heck. 

Gnadenhutten.  O..  June.  1009. 


560  W.  Walnut  St.  Lancaster.  Pa. 
MR.F.  J.  Wardell.  UhrichsviUe. 

Ohio. 

Dear  5/r.*--Enclosed    you  will 

Send  now  and  get  some  of  this  fine  stock  before 
it  Is  too  late.    You  can't  help  being  pleased  with  it 


find  $1.50  in  P.  0.  money  order, 
for  which  send  me  at  your  earliest 
convenience  a  select  untested 
queen.  I  received  a  queen  from 
you  last  year  and  am  well  pleased 
with  her.  I  like  their  gentle  na- 
ture. Should  this  one  be  her 
equal  I  will  have  nothing  but  the 
Wardell  brand. 

Very  respectfully. 

J   H  Seittl 

Prof.  Math.  Boys'  Hiffh  School. 
Lancaster.  Pa. 

May  25. 1909. 


F.  J.  WARDELL,  UhrichsviUe,  Ohio 

A  Fifty-Cent  Bee-Book,  Bound  in  Cloth,  and 
Gleanings  for  one  Year,  for  $1.25. 

WE  have  made  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers  of  the  Farm 
Journal  by  which  we  are  able  to  supply  our  customers  with  a 
very  neat,  cloth-bound,  beautifully  printed,  and  illustrated  in  half- 
tone, copy  of  the  Biggie  bee-book.  It  is  only  5j4x4  in.,  by  H  in.  thick — 
just  right  to  carry  in  the  pocket.  We  have  carefully  gone  over  this  little 
work,  and  consider  it  orthodox  in  its  teachings  throughout.  It  is  just  the 
thing  for  the  busy  man  who  would  like  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  bee- 
keeping, and  who  has  not  the  time  to  read  the  more  comprehensive  works. 
The  book  is,  in  fact,  bee-keeping  in  a  nutshell,  boiled  down,  containing 
only  the  best  practices  known  to  the  profession. 

IT    IS    A    LITTLE    GEM 

Beginners  especially  will  find  it  very  helpful;  and  as  a  companion  to  our 
more  comprehensive  work,  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  nothing 
could  be  better.  A  reading  of  the  little  book  will  give  one  a  brief  and 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  business  as  a  whole.  The  larger  work  will 
give  the  details. 

We  will  include  the  A  B  C  and  the  Biggie  book  both  at  $1.75.  The  regular  list 
price  of  the  two  is  $2.00. 

Or  we  will  include  Gleanings,  ABC,  and  the  Biggie  book  for  $2.50. 

The  A.  L  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio 
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Qasslfled    Advertisements 

HotloM  Will  b«  Inawted  In  tbeae  clMtlfled  oolamns 
ataieenUper  llaa.  AdTerdMnient*  intended  for  thia 
dapartiMnl  ean  not  b«  leas  than  two  lines,  and  staoald 
BOi  exeeed  flre  Unee,  and  70a  most  aay  70a  want  joor 
adTectlnement  In  the  elaaelfled  oolomna  or  we  will  not 
be  reeponelble  for  errors. 


Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale 

FOR  Sals.— New  alfalfa  honey,  best  quality,  new 
cans  and  caaea,  7Mc.    H.  E.  Crowther,  Parma,  Idaho. 

FOR  Sale.— Choice  well-ripened  alfalfa  honey  in 
new  cans,  >10  per  case.    A.  S.  Parson,  Rocky  Ford,  CoL 

FOR  Sale.— Fine  quality  of  well-ripened  raspberry- 
milkweed  honey,  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (2  in  box)  at  8  cts. 
f.o.b.here. P.  W.  SOWIWSKI,  Bellalre,  Mich. 

FOR  Sale.— Liefat-amber  and  buckwheat  extracted 
honey  in  new  00-lb.  cans. 

A.  E.  WOODWARD  Sc  SON.  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Choice  clover  and  basswood  extracted 
honey.  7%  cts..  f.  o.  b.  West  Bend,  Wis. 
H.  C.  Ahlers,  Rt  1,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

FOR  Sale.— Clover,  basswood,  and  buckwheat  comb 
and  extracted  honey;  well  reflned.  Write  for  par- 
ttenlars. E.  L.  Lane.  Trumansburg.  N.  V. 

FOR  Sale.— Well-ripened  white-sweet-clover  honey, 
mixed;  liffht-amber  color,  new  cans,  7  cts. 
J.  ROORDA.  50  W.  106th  Place.  Roseland,  Chicago.  IlL 

FOR  Sale.— Choice  ripe  honey,  delicious  flavor,  light 
golden  color,  clear  as  crystal;  7^  to  8  cents.    Sample  6 
cents,  deducted  from  order.         F.  B.  Cavanagh. 
Hebron,  Ind. 

FOR  Sale,— Fancy  extracted  alfalfa  honey,  thorough- 
ly ripened,  rich  and  thick.    If  vou  want  honey  that 
vm  ^'  taste  like  more."  try  a  60-lb.  can  for  16.60. 
A.  A.  Lyons.  Rt  3.  Fort  Collins,  CoL 

FOR  Sale.— Clover  and  raspberry  honey  mixed  in 
new  00-Ib.  cans.  Well  ripened  and  of  fine  flavor. 
Sample,  10  cts.  Price  of  sample  may  be  deducted  from 
order. James  McNeill.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

HcniET  FOR  SALE  by  members  of  the  Michigan  Bee- 
keepera*  Association.  For  free  annual  booklet  giving 
names  and  addresses  of  members  address  the  Secreta- 
ry,  E.  R  Tyrrel,  230  Woodland  Ave.,  Detroit  Mich. 

FOR  Sale.— Extracted  honey,  tupelo,  S%  cts.  per  lb.; 
light  amber.  8!^  ;  sage.  9 ;  all  in  120-lb.  cases :  quanti- 
ties less;  samples,  10  cents.  I.  J.  Strinoham. 
106  Park  Place.  New  York  City. 

FOR  Sale.- Extracted  honey,  clover,  basswood,  and 
buckwheat  in  00-lb.  cans  and  226-lb.  kegs;  and  comb 
honey  and  beeswax.    Prices  on  application. 
W.  L.  Coooshall.  Groton.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale.— Fancy  extracted  alfalfa  and  basswood 
honey.  |6>^  per  00-lb.  can;  $10.76  per  case  of  two  60-lb. 
cans;  110.00  per  case  in  quantities  of  10  cases  or  more. 

ROB'T  A.  HOLEKAMP  Se  SON, 
4263  Virginia  Ave..  St  Louis,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Raspberry  honey,  new  crop,  left  on  the 
hives  until  thoroughly  ripened,  thick,  rich,  delicious. 
has  raspberry  flavor,  stored  in  bright  new,  round. 
Jacketed  00-pound  tin  cans,  with  flat  cover  and  wire 
ban.  Ten  cents  a  pound— $6.00  for  a  can.  Sample  ten 
cents. W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Flint.  Mich. 

FOR  Sale.— My  new  crop  white-clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey,  put  up  in  brand-new  60-lb.  cans;  two 
cans  to  a  case,  at  9  cts.  per  lb.  by  case  of  120  lbs.,  or 
9H  cts.  per  lb.  for  single  00-lb.  can,  F.  O.  B.  Flint;  cash 
witb  order. 
Leonard  S.  Qrioos,  711  Avon  St,  Flint  Mich. 

FOR  Sale.— Our  crop  of  clover  comb  honey  in  4  x  5 
plain  sections;  also  extracted  of  the  following  kinds: 
Clover,  raspberry,  basswood,  and  buckwheat  Not  a 
pound  of  the  above  honey  was  extracted  until  after  the 
ekme  of  the  honey-flow.  The  fact  is,  there  is  none 
better  mi  the  market  State  which  kind  you  prefer. 
and  the  amount  you  can  use.  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  lowest  cash  price  and  mail  you  a  liberal  sample. 
Remember  we  are  specialists,  and  understand  thor- 
onshly  the  production  of  extracted  honey. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND  &  Sons.  Remus.  Mich. 


For  Sale.— The  finest  honey  produced  in  my  forty- 
five  years  as  a  bee-keeper.  All  honey  left  with  the 
bees  until  after  the  close  of  the  honey  season;  ripe, 
clear,  and  of  exquisite  flavor.  The  above  is  from  our 
bee-yards  in  Northern  Michigan ;  can  also  supply  fine 
amber  fall  honey.  Just  now  taken  off  the  hives  at  our 
home  yard.  State  kind  and  amount  wanted,  and  we  ' 
will  quote  prices.    Samples  free. 

O.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  Son,  Otsego,  Mich. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  good  Judges: 

Mr.  O.  H.  Townsftid.—We  are  In  receipt  of  yoar  favor  of  the 
17tli,  and  the  sample  of  honey.  We  belfere  It  woald  be  impos- 
sible for  the  bees  to  gather  finer  honey  than  the  sample  «ub- 
mltted.  We  regret  to  say  that  we  have  already  bought  all  the 
honey  we  oare  to  at  the  present  time.  Thanking  yon  for  the 
offer  and  the  privilege  of  tasting  snob  fine  honey,  we  remain 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mlddlebury,  Vt..  Sept.  SO.  J.  E.  CRliat  A  SoK. 

All  honey  from  our  Northern  Michigan  yards  is  like 
the  sample  referred  to  above.  Try  some  and  note  the 
smile  of  satisfaction  it  will  produce. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  190  South  Water  St.  Chicago.  IlL 

Wanted.— Five  hundred  cases  fancy  white-clover 
New-York  State  comb  honey;  24  to  case. 
M.  H.  Tweed  Sc  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Wanted.— White  honey.    State  kind,  how  put  up. 
and  lowest  cash  price.  Chas.  Koeppen, 
1606  Main  St,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Wanted.— Fancy  comb  and  gilt-edged  clover  ex- 
tracted honey.  Can  furnish  shipping-cases  and  cans 
cheap  in  part  payment  if  desired. 

• B.  Walker,  Clyde,  111. 

Wanted.— To  buy  for  cash,  a  quantity  of  extracted 
honey.    State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.   Interested  in 
car  of  alfalfa. 
A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Wanted.— To  buy  a  farm  of  about  40  acres  near 
some  good  town  in  Southeast  Nebraska,  Northeast 
Kansas,  or  Northwest  Missouri.  Give  price  and  par- 
ticulars in  first  letter. 

S.  F.  Hanson.  Cowles,  Webster  Co.,  Neb. 


Wants  and  Exchanges 

Wanted.— To  buy  a  carload  of  bees. 
F.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 

Wanted.— Cigar-box  planer  and  bee-hive  machine- 
ry. G.  ROUTZAHN.  Biglerville,  Pa. 

WANTED.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slnm- 
gum.  State  quantity  and  price.  OREL  L.  HERSmSER. 
301  Huntington  Ave..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Real  Estate 


For  Sale.— a  farm  of  31  acres  near  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  with  or  without  apiary;  good  buildings;  excellent 
land;  fine  bearing  orchard.         A.  E.  WOODWARD, 
Rt  2,  Voorheesvile,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale.— Fine  country  place  at  a  sacrifice;  06  col- 
onies of  bees  with  good  equipment;  splendid  bee- 
range;  fine  poultry  equipment;  good  roads;  close  to  a 
good  town.    If  you  are  looking  for  a  snap,  inquire  of 
E.  C.  FOUTZ  &  Brc,  West  Alexandria.  Ohio. 

FOR  Sale.— Real  estate.  Two  lots  on  Tonawanda 
St.;  eight-room  house;  large  poultry-house;  house- 
apiary  for  32  colonies;  one  block  from  Niagara  Street 
cars;  good  location  ;  unlimited  house  trade ;  $1600 
down:  balance  in  mortgage.  J.  J.  TnJLEY. 

9S  Baxter  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale.— 82  acres  in  the  best  cultivation,  and 
fruit  two  miles  from  Caldwell.  I  will  sell  the  same  in 
ten-acre  tracts  on  easy  terms:  splendid  for  poultry  and 
bees.  Also  one  nine-room  house  and  large  bam  and 
block  half  a  mile  from  postoffioe.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress Otto  Geise.  Caldwell.  Idaho. 
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Bees  and  Queens 


For  Sale.— Italian  queens:  untested.  60  cts.;  select. 
75  cts.;  tested.  $1.00.     KOBT.  B.  SPICER.  Wharton.  N.  J. 

For  Sale.— Golden-all-over  queens,  and  bee-keep- 
ers* supplies.       T.  L.  McMurray.  Silverton,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— I  offer  125  colonies  of  bees  at  $3.50  per 
colony  if  all  are  taken ;  in  good  condition  for  winter ; 
never  had  foul  brood.         C.  H.  Dibbern.  Milan.  IlL 

For  Sale.— An  apiary  of  80  colonies  fully  equipped 
for  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
JOHN  Hendricks.  Rt.  12.  Mt.  Vernon.  Ind. 

For  Sale.— Bees.  13  colonies,  in  new  Lani^stroth 
hives,  cheap.    For  particulars  address 

Dr.  E.  Boynton.  Millersville.  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 

Extra-fine  queens  of  the  red-clover  strain,  bred  by 
the  originator.  Fine  queens  for  breeders*  use.  a  spe- 
cialty. F.  J.  WARDELL.  Uhrichsville,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.- 100  colonies  of  bees:  also  empty  hives, 
supers,  and  all  fixtures  for  running  a  first-class  apiary. 
W.  P.  TURNER.  Peoria  Heights.  lU. 

For  Sale.— 32  colonies  bees.  170  supers.  1  tank,  and 
a  four-frame  extractor,  all  for  $160  if  taken  at  once. 
M.  A.  Jones,  Atwater.  IlL 

For  Sale.— 1000  colonies  of  bees  with  fixtures;  run 
principally  for  extracted  honey. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co.. 
340  Fourth  Street  Ogden.  Utah. 

For  Sale.— 30  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  eight-frame 
sectional  hives  with  sufficient  stores  for  winter;  53  su- 
pers, and  equipment  for  comb  honey.    Price  $120. 

Fred  Schrater.  Langdon.  Mo. 

For  Sale.— 31  colonies  Italian  bees  in  modem  hives; 
plenty  of  stores,  and  in  fine  shape,  at  New  Olams.  Wis- 
consin—a fine  clover  district;  $100;  must  selL  Address 
Beeman.  301  North  Lake  St.  Madison.  Wis. 

Missouri-bred  Italian  queens  by  return  malL  Select 
untested.  75  cts.;  tested.  $1.00;  breeders,  $3.00;  virgins, 
40  cts.;  dozen  lots  20  per  cent  discount 

L.  E.  Altwein,  St  Joseph.  Mo. 

For  Sale.— 175  swarms  of  bees  at  a  bargain  if  taken 
soon;  8  and  10  frame  2-story  hives  with  Hoffman 
frames,  built  from  wired  foundation.  If  interested 
call  on  or  write.       W.  H.  Rails,  Orange,  California. 

FOR  Sale.— 75  colonies  bees  in  Danzenbaker  hives 
among  the  orange-groves  of  Southern  California,  27 
miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  on  electric  line.  Orange- 
blossom  honey  surest  crop,  and  fine  quality;  whole 
outfit  for  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Sickness  com- 
pels sale.  M.  H.  Philups.  Glendora.  Cal. 

For  Sale.— Moore's  strain  and  golden  Italian  queens, 
untested,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve,  $8.00.  Camiolan.  Ba- 
nat  and  Caucasian  queens,  select  $1.25;  six,  16.00; 
twelve,  $10.00.  Tested,  any  kind,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Choice 
breeders,  $8.00.    Circular  free. 

W.  H.  Rails.  Orange.  Cal. 


Pet  Stock. 


For  Sale.— I  have  for  sale  a  few  high-class  Scotch 
Collie  puppies,  both  sexes,  by  the  noted  Madison 
Square  Garden  winner  Parbold  Provost  Males,  $25.00 
and  $20.00;  females.  $20.00  and  $15.00.  Also  the  follow- 
ing rare  bargains: 

Craigmore  Hope,  a  beautiful  sable  and  white  dog.  fit 
to  win  at  small  shows,  or  to  head  a  small  kennel. 
Lowest  price  $35.00. 

Craigmore  Cashgirl,  rich  golden  sable  and  white ; 
full  white  collar  and  blaze:  can  win  a  little;  breeding 
unsurpassed,  and  a  beauty  in  good  condition  and  coat 
Price  $35.00. 

Craigmore  Beauty,  imported;  has  won  and  can  win; 
rich  sable:  full  white  collar  and  frilL    Price  $45.00. 

I  have  also  some  good  black  and  chocolate  "  Poms." 

Send  for  full  particulars  and  copies  of  pedigree  of 
any  or  all.    They  are  offered  at  half  price. 

WnxiAM  C.  Hunter,  Chambersburg.  Pa. 


For  Sale 


For  Sale.— Bee-supplies  at  factory  prices. 
D.  COOLEY,  Kendalt  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Brand-new  No.  5  Oliver  typewriter  for 
sale  cheap.  O.  S.  Eberly,  Alcron,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— New  unhulled  white-sweet-clover  seed. 
15  cts.  per  lb.;  postage.  8  cts.  per  lb.  extra. 

Anton  Q.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also 
Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.    Write  for  catalog 
and  particulars. 
The  Penn  Co.,  successors  to  W.  P.  Smith.  Penn.  Miss. 

For  Sale.— Unhulled  sweet-clover  seed.  Just  gath- 
ered; 8  cts.  per  lb.  f.  o.  b.  cars  here;  small  lots,  less 
than  4  lbs.,  by  mail,  12  cts.  per  lb.,  postpaid. 

WM.  CRAIG,  p.  M..  Luce.  Mkh. 


A.  I.  Root's  Bee-goods,  Poultry-supplies,  Seeds,  etc 
Stapler's.  412-414  Ferry  St,  PittsbnrBli.  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Chicks.  8  cents  each:  eggs,  $4.00  per  100: 
shipped  anywhere.  Culver  Poultry  Farm, 
4066  Main  St,  Benson,  Neb. 

For  Sale.- Thoroughbred  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  While  Wyandottes;  beautiful  birds;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  WM.  H.  ROBINSON. 

Route  7,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted.— A  hustling  helper  in  the  bee  and  honey 
business— preferably  one  who  has  cash  to  invest  in  se- 
curing an  Interest  in  one  that  is  established  and  prof- 
itable.        B.  Walker.  Clyde  (Chicago  suburb) ,  uL 


Situation  Wanted 


Wanted.— By  an  apiarist  with  experience  in  tropi- 
cal apiculture  a  situation  in  Cuba  or  Florida. 

F.  O.  Denzinoer,  Olean.  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Situation  by  man  28  years  of  age:  fully 
acquainted  with  bee-keeping;  also  handy  with  carpen- 
ter tools,  and  willing  to  do  general  farmine.    Address 
F  822,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina.  O. 


Bee-keepers*  Directory 

For  Sale.— Bees,  queens,  and  honey.    Write  to 

A.  H.  Kanaoy.  Kishacoquillas,  Pa. 

Bee-keepers'  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.    We  buy  ear 
lots  of  Root's  goods.    Save  freight    Write. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee*keep- 
ers'  supplies. Auso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  CsL 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  COOK.  70  CorUandt  St.  New  YoiiE  City. 

For  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  circular  send  card 
to  T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty:  1900  price 
list  ready.    Safe  introducing  directions. 

E.  E.  Lawrence.  Doniphan.  Mq. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens.    See  my  other 
adv't  in  this  issue.  WM.  A.  SHUFF,  - 

4426  Osage  Ave.,  Phlladelphta. 
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lUlian  QoaaiM  from  direct  imported  mothers,  red- 
olover  strain,  tl.00i   Circular. 

A.  W.  YATB8. 8  Chapman  St.  Hartford,  Conn. 

FOB  Salb.  "  Hifffa-ffrade  red-clover    and    Golden 
aneens.   Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
One.  75  cts.;  six,  $4.00;  dozen.  17.60. 
Sires  Bros,  tc  Co..  North  Yakima.  Wash. 

Queens^— Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business— June  1  to  Nov.  15.  untested  queens,  60  cts.; 
select  75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction  guaranteed.         H.  C.  Clkmons.  Boyd,  Ky. 

Qnirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens  ready  in 
April;  nuclei  and  colonies  about  May  1.  My  stock  is 
northern  bred,  and  hardy.  Five  yards  wintered  on 
sommer  stands  without  a  single  loss  in  1906;  22  years  a 
breeder.   For  sale,  several  tons  of  fall  honey. 

QunUN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER,  Bellevue.  O. . 


Honty  Markets  continued  from  page  2. 
St.  Loms.—This  market  at  the  present  time  is  al- 
most entirely  bare  of  comb  as  well  as  of  extracted 
honey.  Prices  have  materially  advanced,  and  we 
qmMe  as  follows :  Fancy  white  comb  honey.  15  to  16 ; 
choice  amber.  13  to  14:  dark  or  granulated  is  not  in  de- 
mand, and  nominal  at  7  to  0.  Broken  or  leaking  hon- 
ey sells  at  much  less.  Amber  extracted  honey  in  five- 
gulon  cans  sells  at  6K  to  7;  in  barrels.  6.  Beeswax. 
28M  to  29  for  choice  pure:  all  impure  and  inferior,  less. 

Sept  21.  R.HARTMANN  PRODUCE  CO. 

,^Chicaoo.— Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  fruits  of  all 
kinds  are  arriving  on  this  market  very  freely,  the  de- 
mand for  comb  honey  would  be  considerably  stronger. 
However,  after  the  first  of  the  month  we  look  for  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  honey  situation  on  both 
comb  and  extracted;  and  it  is  certainly  to  bee-keepers' 
mterests  if  they  have  any  honey  to  let  it  come  forward 
daring  the  next  80  or  60  days.  These  are  the  best 
months  to  make  disposition  of  honey.  Quote  our  mar- 
ket toHlay  as  follows:  Strictly  fancy  white  comb  hon- 
ey, 16  to  17;  No.  1  white,  16:  No.  2  white  and  light  am- 
ber. 13  to  14:  medium  amber,  10  to  12.  White  clover 
extracted.  1%  to  8;  light  amber,  7;  medium  amber.  5  to 
7.  Bright  pure  beeswax,  30  to  32. 
Sept  2L  S.  T.  FISH  &  Co. 


Special  Notices 

By  Our  Business  Manager 

HONEY  IN  DANZENBAKER  SECTIONS. 

We  are  especially  desirous  to  secure  as  much  comb 
honey  as  possible  in  4x5  sections  or  in  shallow  frames. 
It  must  be  choice  white  comb  honey,  without  mixture 
of  honey-dew.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  or  know  of 
such  honey  to  be  had  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  them,  stating  quantity,  and  price  asked. 

ADVANCED  PRICES. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  brief  announcement  of  an 
advance  in  price  of  hives,  frames,  sections,  and  other 
wooden  goods.  In  connection  with  this  notice  there 
appeared  a  partial  list  of  revised  prices  as  they  will 
appear  in  our  new  catalog.  We  now  have  a  sheet 
comprising  all  the  new  prices,  which  we  shall  be  glad 
to  mail  to  anybody  interested.  One  of  these  sheets  ac- 
companies all  catalogs  which  we  are  mailing  until  the 
new  edition,  incorporating  the  new  prices,  is  ready. 

The  early-order  discount  which  applies  to  the  re- 
vised prices  where  a  change  has  been  made,  is  6  per 
cent  for  cash  orders  during  the  month  of  October. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  L  Root 

FLORIDA— LOW  EXCURSION  RATES;  ONLY  $25.00  FOR  THE 

ROUND  TRIP  FROM  CINCINNATI  TO  MANATEE  CO. 

AND  OTHER  POINTS. 

We  are  Just  informed  that  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  R'y 
Co.  makes  a  special  excursion  rate,  Oct.  5  and  19.  Nov. 
2  and  16,  and  Dec  7  and  21.  And  let  me  repeat  before 
you  invest  in  any  of  the  real-estate  schemes  now  being 
so  extravagantly  advertised.  Invest  125.00  in  money 
and  25  days  in  nme,  and  go  and  look  up  things  your- 
self. Do  not  put  a  copper  into  any  thing  of  this  sort, 
no  matter  what  inducements  may  be  held  up  before 
ypu.  until  you  have  made  a  trip  and  seen  the  place 
with  vour  own  eyes.  Then  if  you  choose  to  invest,  go 
ahead.    But  do  not  take  your  family  and  possessions 


into  a  new  and  untried  kind  and  climate  until  you  have 
first  been  there  yourself.  That  is  the  advice  of  your 
old  friend  A.  I.  Root  Address  J.  W.  White,  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway,  Portsmouth.  Va. 

THE  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK.  THE  DOLLAR  HEN. 
The  more  I  read  this  new  book  the  more  I  value  it 
If  you  will  read  the  extracts  I  have  given  on  page  618. 
and  also  the  advertisement  on  the  cover,  you  will  get 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  its  general  tenor.  The  great  point 
is.  it  comes  from  a  man  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  His  opinions  are  not  only 
unbiased,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  care  very  much 
whom  he  hits,  in  advising  the  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  who  are  thinking  of  taking  up  poultrv  cul- 
ture. I  bought  100  copies  to  start  with,  and  a  third  of 
them  are  already  sold.  Please  notice  reduced  price  to 
readers  of  Oleaninos.  which  will  be  sent  one  year,  and 
the  book,  for  $1.50.  If  you  have  already  paid  for  GLEAN- 
INGS for  a  year  or  more,  the  book  will  be  sent  postpaid 
for  an  even  75  cents. 

"  HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL  AND  LIVE  LONO." 
The  above  is  the  title  of  T.  B.  Terry's  new  book  that 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  and  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  sent  out  Dec.  25.  The  Practical  Farmer  of 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  contains  the  author's  introductory  to 
the  book.  When  I  first  read  it  I  began  to  plan  for  clip- 
pings to  put  in  OLEANINOS;  then  when  I  turned  over  to 
Terry's  regular  article  in  the  same  issue  I  found  so 
many  more  good  things  that  it  seemed  ought  to  go  in 
GLEANINGS  I  finally  decided  to  tell  our  readers  to  send 
a  postal  card  at  once,  asking  for  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Practical  Farmer  for  Sept  26.  If  the  publishers  will 
not  let  you  have  it  free  of  charge,  tell  them  I  said  they 
should  charge  it  up  to  their  old  friend  (or  their  long- 
time friend) .  A.  I.  Root  Terry,  as  you  know,  is  com- 
paratively a  neighbor  and  special  friend  of  mine,  and 
therefore  my  opinion  may  be  somewhat  biased;  but  I 
can  not  help  thinking  that  just  now  he  has  made  the 
best  contribution  to  the  science  of  risM  living  that  has 
ever  been  given  to  poor  sick  and  suffering  humanity. 
He  may  make  some  mistakes,  it  is  true;  and  we  must 
always  remember  that  teachings  that  are  Just  right  for 
one  person  may  not  be  exactly  right  for  another:  but 
taking  it  all  in  all.  T.  B.  Terry  has  helped  more  people 
to  climb  up  to  health  and  happiness  than  any  other 
one  man  I  know  of.  Let  me  say  again,  however,  that 
the  above  is  simply  mv  opinion:  but  the  crowds  of 
people  who  are  now  indorsing  him.  and  saying  he  is 
exactly  right  about  fresh  air.  pure  water,  and  a  simple 
diet.  I  think  bears  out  my  statement. 

THE  WONDERBERRY;  SWEET  CLOVER,  ETC. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  our  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station.  They  have  a  nice  row  of  plants  of  the 
wonderberry.  loaded  with  fruit;  but  the  statement  that 
the  fruit  is  ever  fit  to  eat  raw.  no  matter  how  well  it  is 
ripened  on  the  bushes,  is  ridiculous.  It  is  about  the 
meanest-tasting  thing  I  ever  got  hold  of.  But  it  does 
make  very  good  pies.  One  of  the  professors  remark- 
ed, however,  that  it  needs  vinegar  or  some  other  acid 
to  make  it  sour  enough,  and  then  sufficient  sugar  to 
make  it  sweet  enough.  Then  I  remarked  that "  a  whole 
lot  of  thinffs  *'  would  make  good  pies  if  we  would  do 
that  way.  Last  season  they  attempted  to  grow  it;  but 
the  flea  beetle  attacked  it  so  fiercely  from  first  to  last 
that  they  did  not  have  any  fruit  This  year  they  suc- 
ceeded, with  a  good  deal  of  pains,  in  keeping  off  the 
beetle.  But  Prof.  Thome  suggested  that  we  should  be 
a  little  careful  about  bringing  in  a  plant  on  the  ground, 
that  seems,  like  this  one,  to  invite  the  flea  beetle,  and 
encourage  it  to  multiply  at  such  a  rate  as  to  get  it  on 
to  the  potatoes  and  other  stuff  in  the  garden.  And  this 
was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  caught  on  to  the  fact  that 
some  new  plants  may  introduce  and  develop  special 
insect  pests.  By  the  way,  I  have  Just  discovered  the 
following  in  our  last  Rural  New-  Yorker: 

The  north-pole  tople  1b  about  the  wonder  of  theun^rerse  just 


now;  next  to  it  come  the  flytmr-machlnes.  and  last,  bat  not 
least,  la  the  wonderberry,  and  I  tnink  the  whole  thing  la  Rolng 
to  be  a  f^ood  lasting  rebake  to  seedsmen  who  drag  oat  old 


things  ander  new  names  with  a  flxed-ap  wondernil  story. 
Don^  you  think  so T  And,  by  the  way,  why  do  not  our  experi- 
ment stations  come  out  In  the  open  and  make  themsi*lyes 
heard!  A.  L  Root. 

On  page  619.  there  is  a  suggestion  that  sweet  clover 
will  stand  a  very  heavy  dressing  of  lime,  in  fact  Prof. 
Thome  says  that  on  their  soil  at  Wooster.  O..  they  can 
not  get  a  rank  growth  of  sweet  clover  without  lime; 
and  he  says  that  their  experiments  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  put  on  too  much  lime  for 
this  clover.  He  also  adds  that  there  is  no  clover  known 
of  so  much  value  in  bringing  up  poor  soils  and  prepar- 
ing them  for  alfalfa  and  other  clovers  as  sweet  clover. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  as  a  report  from  one  of  the 
best  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States? 
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BEE-KEEPERS  OF  THE  NORTH 


BE     SURE    TO    GET     OUR    PRICES    ON 

BEESWAX 

Before  selling  your  season's  wax,  or  let  us  send  you  our  prices 
for  working  your  beeswax  into 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION 


We  can  use  almost  an  unlimited  quantity  of  beeswax,  and 
we  are  buying  all  the  time. 

During  the  season  of    1909   we    handled    over   150,000 
pounds  of  beeswax. 

If  your  honey  supply  is  short  we  can  supply  you  with 
white  or  amber  honey.    Send  for  prices  at  once. 

Dadant  &   Sons,    Hamilton,   Illinois 
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BEE-KEEPERS  OF  THE  SOUTH 


FOR 

QUICK  DELIVERY 

and  LOW  FREIGHT  send  your 
orders  for  BEE-SUPPLIES  to  .  . 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  221-229  Institute  Place 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


We  are  now  fully  moved,  located,  and  well  stocked  with  a  FULL  LINE 
of  supplies.  We  have  the  best  shipping  facilities,  and  with  plenty  of  hdp 
we  promise  to  eet  ^oods  to  you  promptly.  There  are  only  two  leaaons 
why  we  might  fall;  viz.,  the  neglect  of  some  transportation  company  lo  give 
its  usual  good  service,  and  our  inability  to  turn  out  stock  fast  enouc^  to 
care  for  your  orders.  We  are  promised  a  large  carload  from  our  factory 
every  TEN  days,  so  you  see  we  expect  to  take  good  care  of  your  orders. 
If  you  haven't  our  new  catalog  let  us  send  you  one. 

Remember  our  new  location,  four  blocks  north  of  our  former  place. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

221-229  Inttitato  Place  R.  W.  Boyden,  Retident  Manager.         J«ffrer  BuiUiiif 

Take  Elevator  to  Sixth  Floor.  Telephone  1484  North. 
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WHEN  YOU   WRITE 

a  formal  note  or  a  social  letter,  you  are  often  forced  to 
choose  between  a  printed  business  letterhead,  ladies'  sta- 
tionery, or  some  of  the  soft,  flimsy  paper  so  often  offered 
men.   Ask  your  dealer  for  "the  stationery  of  a  gentleman," 


Are  You  a  Fruit-grower? 

If  you  are,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  Michigan.  The  fruit  orchards 
of  this  State  have  made  the  growers  independent  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  Cherry  Crop  Alone — 

Brought  more  than  a  MILLION  DOLLARS  to  the  growers  this  season, 
and  there  was  a  demand  for  ten  times  more  than  was  produced. 
Cherries  yield  fabulous  crops  in  the  great  MICHIGAN  FRUIT  BELT. 

We  Have  the  Peaches  too. 

The  peach  orchards  of  Michigan  will  bring  more  millions  into  the  State, 
for  the  1909  crop  is  more  than  good,  it  is  splendid. 

General  Farming  Pays — 

In  Michigan.  It  is  not  all  fruit;  the  potato  crop  this  season  will  be  the 
best  in  years,  and  last  year's  crop  put  Michigan  second  in  the  list  of  all 
the  States.    Hay,  oats,  com,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  red  clover,  and 

White  Beans  Beat  the  World— 

In  Michigan.  You  can  get  wild  land  that  will  grow  any  of  these  crops 
at  from  $5  to  $15  and  120  per  acre  NOW.  Next  year  you  will  pay  more. 
It's  worth  more.    Take  advantage  of  the 

Home-seeker  Excursions — 

Via  the  Pere  Marquette  this  Fall,  and  see  these  things  for  yourself. 
Illustrated  booklet  sent  on  request  to  either 


W.  C.  TOUSEY.  D.  p.  A.. 

428  Madison  St. 

Toledo.  Ohio. 


H.  F.  MOELLER,  G. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


W.  E.  WOLFENDEN,  G.  W.  P.  A.. 
P.  A..  206  South  Clark  St.. 

Chicago.  Ills. 
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The  Building  Roofed  With 
Jr,Ruberoid  Did  Not  BiirnsH.Noi:» 


SHINCL 
CAUGHT F 


In  Netcong,  N.  J.,  a  livery  stable  roofed  with  Ruberoid  stood  within 
ten  feet  of  a  factory  which  burned  to  the  ground.  Behind  and  alo?igside 
this  roof  of  Ruberoid,  w^ere  shingle  roofs  which  ignited.  The  Ruberoid 
roof  was  literally  covered  with  blazing  fragments.    But  it  did  not  burn. 


We  do  not  claim  that  Ruberoid  is  fireproof. 
If  the  house  burns  from  zvithin,  tlie  roof  will 
be  destroyed  whether  it  be  of  Ruberoid,  of 
slate,  or  even  of  iron. 

But  a  roof  of  Ruberoid  is  as  safe  from  fire 
front  zvithout  as  any  roof  c<an  l>e.  You  can 
safely  throw  burning  coals  on  a  Ruberoid  roof. 
The  coals  will  not  set  fire  to  the  Ruberoid,  nor 
to  the   tiuil)ers   underneath. 

Vet  its  fire-resisting  qualities  are  of  minor 
importance,  when  you  consider  the  other 
superiorities  of  Ruberoid. 

h'or  here  is  a  roofing  wdiicli  is  sun  proof, 
snow  proof,  rain  proof.  It  withstands  acid^^. 
gases  and  funics.  Jt  is  soHexihle  that  it  stands 
tlie  strains  of  contraction  and  expansion  which 
cause  onlinary  rcK.)fs  to  leak. 

Only  One  Ruberoid 

Since  Ruberoid  was  invented,  nearly  twenty 

years  ago,  there  have  been  

many  substitutes  —  more 
than  300. 

Many  of  these  substi- 
tutes have  naiues  which 
soundWV^,  R u ! »er( ) i d.  An d 
until  they  are  laid  and 
tested,  they  look  like 
Ruberoid.  Hut  do  not  let 
these  facts   deceive  you. 

The  secret  of  the 
wonderful    properties    of 


(TliADKMAKK  UniilSTERKP) 

Be  sure  to  look  for  this  rcgfistered  trademark  wliich 
is  stamped  every  four  feet  on  the  undtr  side  of  all 
Ijciiuinc  Kubcroid.  This  is  your  protection  nE-ain>t 
substitutes  whicli  many  dealers  brazenly  sell  as 
Ruberoid.  KuI>eroid  is  usually  sole!  by  lint  one 
dealer  in  a  town.  We  will  tell  you  the  name  of  your 
Uul)croid  dealer  when  >'ou  send  for  « 'ur  free  book. 


Ruberoid  lies  in  the  Ruberoid  gum  which  we 
use.  No  otlier  maker  can  use  this  gum.  No 
other  roofing  can  possibly  be  so  good  as  Ru- 
beroid. 

Rul^eroid  roofing  can  be  laid  by  anyone 
Once  on,  it  is  practically  a  one-piece  roof.  It  also 
comes  in  attractive  colors  —  red,  green,  brown 
—  suitable  for  the  finest  liomes. 

These  color  roofings  are  made  under  oiir  ex- 
clusively owned  United  States  and  foreign  pat- 
ents. The  colors  can  never  wear  off  nor  fade, 
because  they  are  a  pari  of  tlie  roofing. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Itefore  you  decide  on  arty  roofing  for  any  pur- 
pose, get  our  free  book  which  tells  about  £dl 
kinds  of  roofing — the  results  of  twenty  years  of 
roofing  tests. 

It  tells  the  adv^antages  and  disadvantages  of 
shingles,  tin,  tir,   iron,  "prepared"  and  other 
roofings — it  is  frank,  fair, 
comprehensive. 

This  lx)ok  is  really  a  gold 
mine  of  roofing  informa- 
tion and  the  reason  we 
send  it  free  is  l^ecause  it 
tells  all  alx)ut  Ruberoid. 
To  get  this  book,  ad- 
dress Department  34HThe 
Standard  Paint  Company, 
100  William  Street,  New 
York- 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,    Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

New  York,    ChicaRo,    Kansas  City.    Boston.    Philadelphia,   Atlanta.   Denver,   San  FriinciSfO.    Montreal,    London.    Paris,    Hamburg 
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A  Great  Magazine 

Offer  to  Our  Readers! 


Throu^  a  special 
arrangement  Just  ef- 
fected with  the  pub- 
lishers. Gleanings  In 
Bee  Culture  Is  en- 
abled to  make  Its 
Readers  the  follow- 
ing unprecedented 
yearly  subscription 
offer,  for  a  short 
time  only: 


GLEANINGS 
Cosmopolitan 
Success  Magazine 


Regular  Price ^ 

$1.00 


Total  Value 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$8.00 


HL    n'-/>>l    r)N    C.ASSONISM 


SUCCESS 

MACAZINE 


Our  Price  Only 


$ 


2.00 


For  All  Three 


Many  of  the  most  popular  magazines  are  raising  their  prices  this  year,  but  we  have 
secured  the  co-operation  of  these  well-known  publications  on  such  advantageous 
terms  as  to  permit  of  this  great  clubbing  offer.  No  such  banzain  in  a  similar  group 
has  been  offered  for  years,  and  it  is  an  opportunity  that  wiu  not  come  soon  again. 
If  your  subscription  to  Gleanings  has  not  vet  expired,  you  mav  still  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  by  having  it  extended  now  for  a  year  from  the  date  of  its  expiration. 


/COSMOPOLITAN  is  the  one  ffreat  manrazine  of 
^^   all  the  ffreat  national  monthlies. 

No  matter  how  many  mairazines  you  take. 
"Cosmopolitan"  is  the  one  you  can  not  afford  to 
do  without.  Its  subscribers  of  last  year  are  sub- 
scribers this  yeai^with  their  fnends.  This, 
after  all.  is  the  real  test  of  a  matrazine's  merit— 
that  its  readers  tell  their  friends  about  it 

You  can  be  sure  that  for  the  coming  year  one 
feature  in  each  issue  will  be  of  such  universal 
interest  as  to  dominate  the  masazine  world  for 
that  month.  "The  best  — no  matter  what  it 
costs."  is  the  motto  which  makes  "Cosmopol- 
itan" resemble  no  other  mairazine  but  "Cosmo- 
politan." 


CUCCE3S  MAGAZINE  prints  the  liveUest  fie- 
^^  tion  and  the  frankest  strongest  articles.  It 
crives  all  the  sijniificant  news  of  the  worid  each 
month,  splendidly  reviewed  and  condensed  for 
quick,  easy  reading. 

It  is  the  magazine  that  clipped  speaker  Can- 
non's wings;  that  first  exposed  the  indecent 
stage;  that  ran  the  investment  fakers  into  the 
cyclone  cellar;  that  is  stirring  the  church  to 
look  our  religious  problems  in  the  face;  that  in 
a  word,  reflects  all  the  important  interesting 
sides  of  American  life. 

It  publishes  every  month  a  page  of  short  fun- 
ny stories,  verse,  anecdotes,  for  which  it  pays 
ten  cents  a  word.  It  is  bright  well-balanced, 
and  readable.    It  is  unlike  any  other  magazine. 


Send  Your  Subscription  Today  to 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  MEDINA,  O. 
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Ten  Flower 
Postcards 


«-? 


tuw 


m. 


The  Touch 
The  Tinger 


This  is  the  mosfbeautiful  set 
of  souvenir  post  cards  ever  pro- 
duced. Every  card  is  a  work 
of  art.  They  are  fitly  named 
* '  Beauties  of  Friendship. ' '  The 
set  consists  of  ten  cards,  each 
card  bearing  a  diflferent  flower 
and  a  different  expression  of 
love  and  esteem.  Each  flower 
is  reproduced  in  its  natural  colors  and  in  a  most  lifelike  manner. 
The  gold  background  adds  to  the  effect  and  causes  the  flowers  to 
stand  out  from  the  cards  in  a  realistic  manner.  Each  card  bears 
a  different  verse  of  sentiment  suitable  and  appropriate  for  any  time 
or  person.  While  the  supply  lasts  we  want  every  reader  who  sees 
this  offer  to  write  us  at  once  and  we  will  mail  tliem  free  a  set  of 
these  wonderfully  attractive  cards. 

WHY  THESE  CARDS  ARE  FREE:  The  purpose  of  this  advertise- 
ment is  not  to  sell  you  this  set  of  post  cards,  but  to  ect  in  touch  with  people 
who  buy  and  appreciate  post  cards.  We  have  a  special  proposition  to  make 
to  all  such  people,  and  in  order  to  find  out  who  they  are  and  where  they  are 
we  make  this  Special  Offer  ;  If  you  will  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below, 
with  three  two-cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  clerical  expense,  posta^re  and 
packing:,  we  will  send  you  absolutely  free  this  set  of  ten  (10)  '^Beauties  of 
Friendship  "  post  cards.  We  make  no  profit  on  this  transaction,  in  fact  we 
lose  money  unless  you  see  fit  to  do  the  small  favor  we  shall  ask  of  you  when 
we  send  you  these  cards,  but  as  it  will  be  somethinjf  which  will  benefit  you, 
we  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  losing:  money  on  this  otTer. 

fREEs    SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER  FOR  PROMPTNESS 

If  vou  will  answer  this  advertisement  at  once,  we  will  in  addition  to 
sending  you  the  above  ten  "Beauties  of  Friendship"  post  cards,  also 
send  you  absolutely  free  and  postpaid,  a  complete  novelette  entitled 
"The  Touch  of  the  Finsrer— a  Typewriter  Mystery." 

It  if  a  story  you  will  sit  ap  late  to  finish.  It  Is  so  fascinating  and  interesting.  It 
i»  one  of  the  greatest  stories  ever  written,  and  we  defy  anyone  to  solve  the  mystery 
before  they  reach  the  final  chapters.  Remember,  we  send  you  this  novelette  abso- 
lutely free  as  an  incentive  for  you  to  ANSWER  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  THE 
MINlrrB  YOU  SEE  IT. 


This  eomplcU  NoMlctto  itflll  b« 
••nt  abflolutsly  U—  and  postpaid 
to  mmty  p«rson  mntnutlng  th« 
ad«prtls«m«nt  promptly. 


LEONARD  DARBYSHIRt  Inc., 

Dept.  G.B.C.    ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  : 

Send  me  at  once  the  ten  beautiful  colored  post  cards  "Beauties  of 
Friendship  "  as  advertised.  Also,  send  me  free,  for  my  prompt- 
ness in  answerinsr  your  ad.,  the  novelette,  entitled.  "  The  Touch  of 
the  Pinirer."  Also  send  me  full  particulars  of  the  special  offer  you 
desire  to  make  me.  Enclosed  find  three  two-cent  stamps  to  cover 
postage,  clerical  help  and  packing:  of  above. 

Name 

Box.  Street 

or  R.  F.  D.  No. 

Town     


County 


State 


LEONARD  DARBYSHIRE,  INC,  Dept  6.B.C.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y., 

^Google 
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Honey  Bfarkets 


The  prices  lined  below  are  intended  to  represent,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  honey  and  beeswax 
are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Un- 
less otherwise  suted,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  direct  to  the  retail 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  commission  merchants,  the 
osoal  commission  (from  fire  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight 
will  be  deducted,  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for  stor- 
age by  the  conunission  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the 
producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  ommission  and  storage,  and  other 
charges,  are  eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  hooses  are  oso- 
ally  about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

Boston.— We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey.  16  to 
17;  No.  1  ditto,  16  to  16 ;  fancy  white  extracted,  9  to  10 ; 
liffht  amber,  7  to  8;  amber,  6  to  7.    Beeswax.  32. 

Oct.  6. Blake-Lee  Co. 

Kansas  City.— The  receipts  of  comb  honey  are  more 
liberal;  demand  good.  We  quote  No.  1  white  comb,  24 
sections,  $3.10  to  13.25;  No.  2  white  and  amber,  $2.90  to 
$3.00;  extracted  white,  per  lb.,  6J^  to  7.  Beeswax.  25  to 
SO  cents. 

Oct  6,  C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 


INDUNAPOUS.— There  is  a  food  demand  for  best 
(Trades  of  honey,  with  market  fairly  well  supplied. 
For  fancy  white  comb  honey  producers  are  being  paid 
16  cents;  for  No.  1  white,  14;  finest  extracted  in  5-8ral- 
lon  cans,  8.  No  demand  for  amber  or  off  nrrades. 
Producers  of  beeswax  are  receiving  28  to  30  cents. 

Oct.  2.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 

CiNClNNATL— The  market  on  comb  honey  is  exceed- 
ingly brisk.  We  have  had  four  carloads,  and  sold  the 
same  in  quantities  of  from  100  to  200  cases  at  14H;  re- 
tail, 16.  Extracted  table  honey  is  brisk— sage,  85^  to  9; 
amber  in  barrels,  fair  demand  at  6  to  6K.  Beeswax  is 
slow  at  $33.00  per  100  lbs.  The  above  are  our  selling 
prices,  not  what  we  are  paying. 

Oct.  6,  C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 


Schenectady  —The  demand  is  good.  Our  sales  for 
September  were  much  larger  than  a  year  ago,  espe- 
cially in  extracted  honey.  We  could  have  sold  more 
if  producers  had  gotten  their  crop  ready  for  shipment 
in  time.  Buckwheat  seems  to  be  short  in  this  State, 
and  sells  as  high  as  second-quality  clover.  We  quote 
fancy  white  clover,  15  to  16;  No.  1,  14  to  15;  fair,  12  to 
13;  fancy  buckwheat.  12  to  13;  fair.  11  to  12;  light  ex- 
tracted. 7H  to  8J4;  dark,  7  to  7H. 

Schenectady,  Oct  1.  Chas.  MacCulloch. 

New  York.— We  are  having  a  good  demand  for  all 
grades  of  comb  honey,  and  quote  fancy  white  at  15; 
No.  1,  14;  No.  2, 12  to  13;  dark.  12.  Some  exceptionally 
fancy  lots  of  white  will  bring  more.  Buckwheat  comb 
honey  seems  to  be  rather  scarce,  and  fancy  stock  is 
selling  at  12  to  13;  No.  2, 10  to  11.  Extracted  honey  is 
in  fair  demand,  mostly  California,  which  we  quote, 
water-white,  8H;  white  sage,  8;  light  amber,  7J4;  am- 
ber, Q%  to  7;  white  clover  and  basswood,  8  to  8J^;  buck- 
wheat, 6  to  6,4.  Beeswax  is  very  quiet  — 28  to  30,  ac- 
cording to  quality. 

Oct.  6.  HiLDRETH  &  SEQELKEN. 


Chicago.— Comb  honey  has  been  sellinff  quite  well 
at  15  to  16  for  No.  1  to  fancy.  Some  lines  of  extra  fan- 
cy have  brought  17  where  they  were  practically  per- 
fect in  every  respect  Off  colors  and  grades  range 
from  one  to  three  cents  less,  according  to  flavor  and 
condition.  White  extracted  honey  ranges  from  7  to  8; 
amber,  6  to  7.    Beeswax,  30. 

Oct  7.  R.  A.  BURNETT  Se  CO. 


Philadelphia.— There  is  now  a  heavy  demand  for 
both  comb  and  extracted  honey.  As  the  bulk  of  the 
comb  honey  in  our  large  cities  is  sold  within  the  next 
ninety  days,  we  would  urge  all  who  have  any  honey 
to  sell  to  get  it  into  the  market  as  soon  aa  possible. 
Prices  are  firm.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb,  16  to  18; 
No.  1  white.  14  to  15;  amber,  13  to  14;  extracted  white 
honey  in  five-gallon  cans,  9;  amber,  6  to  7.  Beeswax, 
firm  at  29  cents. 

Oct  7.  Wm.  a.  SELSER. 

Liverpool.— The  honey  market  is  steady,  with  tales 
of  California  at  $10.56  and  Haitian  at  $7.02  to  $7.20  per 
cwt.  Values  of  other  kinds  are  unchanged.  Chilian. 
$7.02  to  $7.26  per  cwt;  Peruvian,  $3.84  to  $4.80;  Califor- 
nia. $9.12  to  $9.84 ;  Jamaican,  $6.72  to  $7.92 ;  Haitian, 
$6.72  to  $7.68.  Beeswax  has  a  rather  quiet  market  with 
a  slow  demand.  We  quote  African  at  $32.64  to  $8SJ8 
per  cwt;  American,  $33.88  to  $37.48:  West  Indian,  IS2.64 
to  $36.30;  ChiUan.  $33.88  to  $41.14. 

Sept  22.  Taylor  k  Co. 

Zanesville.— The  present  demand  for  honey  is 
about  Yiormal  for  this  season  of  the  year.  The  market 
is  somewhat  better  supplied  than  at  the  time  of  last 
quotations.  Producers  would  receive  from  the  job- 
bing trade  for  white  comb  14  to  16  cents,  according  to 
grade  and  quality.  Better  grades  of  comb  sell  to  the 
retail  grocery  trade  at  16  to  1754.  Producers  are  offer- 
ed 8  K  cts.  for  best  white-clover  or  raspberry  extract- 
ed. For  good  clean  beeswax  I  offer  28  cts.  in  cash  or 
30  in  exchange  for  bee-supplies. 

Oct.  6.  Edmund  W.  Peirce. 


Cincinnati.— The  demand  for  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  is  very  good,  with  prices,  however,  not 
as  high  as  they  should  be.  We  are  booking  orderi 
now  for  our  fourth  car  of  comb  honey,  which  will  be 
here  in  the  next  ten  days,  at  14^  wholesale  in  lots  of 
50  to  150  cases.  We  get  from  16  to  17J4  from  the  store 
by  the  single  case.  Amber  extracted  honey  brings  6 
to  7W  by  the  barrel,  and  white-clover  and  sage  honey, 
choice.  O'-i.  We  are  paying  29  cents  cash  for  beeswax 
delivered  here.  _  ,, 

Oct.  6.  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


St.  Louis.— Our  honey  market  is  in  good  condition, 
especially  for  the  extracted  grades,  for  which  we  have 
a  good  demand.  The  supply  of  extracted  honey  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  There  is  enough  comb  honey  in  this 
market  to  meet  the  demand.  We  quote  fancy  white 
comb  honey  at  16 ;  choice  amber,  13  to  14 ;  granulated 
or  dark,  nominal  at  7  to  9.  Broken  or  leaking  boner 
sells  at  much  less.    White  extracted  Colorado,  in  five- 

frallon  cans,  brings  9  to  10;  amber,  7^  in  cans  and  6H 
n  barrels.  Beeswax,  choice  pure,  brings  29;  inferior 
grades,  less.  _  ,,  ^  ^^ 

Oct  8.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Ca 


DELICIOUS  HONEY.  '  .      . 

Our  second  car  of  Sage  Honey  has  arrived.    The  first  sold  like  "hot- 

cakes"  in  crates  of  two  60-pound  cans  at  9>^c  per  pound. 

Sample,  lOc.    Truly  if  you  ever  ate  fine  honey 

you  will  say  this  is  par  excellence. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


51  Walnut  Street 


"The  Busy  D««-men*' 


Cincinnati  Ohio 
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Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 

market. 

If  you  have  any  to  sell,  mail 

small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Purchasing  Department, 
ao5  La  Salle  St.,   Chicago,  Illinois, 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 

266-267  Greenwich  St..  8284  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK 

30  YEARS  SELLING  HONEY 

! 

Has  given  us  a  large  out- 
let and  many  customers 
who  depend   on  us  for 
their   supply    of    honey. 
Correspondence  promptly 
answered          :        :        : 

H.  R.  WRIGHT,  Albany,N.Y. 

HONEY!  HONEY!! 


If  you  are  in  want  of  extracted  or  comb  honey,  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  you,  as  we  have  several  cars  of 
California  honey  in  stock.  Write  to-day  for  prices  and 
samples.  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

If  you  have  any  honey  to  offer,  state  kind  it  is,  how 
it  is  put  up,  and  lowest  price  you  expect  for  same, 
delivered  Cincinnati.       ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  CO. 

2146-48  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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TWO  LETTERS 


One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  mv  life 
is  that  of  advertising  the  Review  and  Ad- 
vanced Bee  Culture — me  praising  of  my  own 
work.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  employing 
some  one  else  to  write  my  advertising.  The 
next  best  thing  is  that  of  publishing  the  opin- 
ion of  others,  so  Tm  going  to  give  a  pari  of 
two  letters  on  the  subject.  The  first  is  from 
a  brother  of  Harry  Hill  (once  editor  of  the 
American  Bee- keeper) ,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Jan.  1. 1907. 

Friend  Hutchinson:— After  beinf  associated  for  near- 
ly two  years  with  the  publication  of  the  American  Bee- 
keeper,  and  havinir  ample  opportunity  to  see,  read,  and 
know  the  different  apicultural  journals.  I  can  truthful- 
ly say  that  if  the  Review  sold  for  $1.00,  and  all  the  oth- 
er Journals  clubbed  totsrether  for  the  same  money,  the 
Review  would  be  my  choice. 

Nearly  every  issue  of  the  Review  contains  a  single 
paraffraph,  the  following  of  which  is  worth  many 
times  the  price  of  the  paper  for  a  whole  year. 

It  may  be  wrong  of  me  to  tell  of  it;  nevertheless,  it  is 
a  fact  that  I  look  for  the  coming  of  the  Review  with  al- 
most the  same  interest  and  expectation  that  a  lover 
looks  for  a  letter  from  his  sweetheart 

The  gentleness  and  smoothness  of  its  English,  and 
the  promptness  with  which  its  editor  acknowledges 
his  mistakes  are  highly  acceptable. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  G.  Hill. 

The  other  letter  is  from  a  friend  in  New 
Jersey,  and  has  reference  to  Advanced  Bee 
Culture.    Here  is  what  he  says: 

East  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  7, 1908. 
My  dear  Mr.  Hutchinson.— Your  Advanced  Bee  Culture 
and  back  numbers  of  the  Review  came  last  evening, 
and  I  at  once  delved  into  both  with  great  delight 


I  must  compliment  you  most  highly  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  book.  It  is  a  handsome,  dainty  vol- 
ume, worthy  of  the  care  and  thought  bestowed  upon 
every  detail.  The  style  of  type  is  especially  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  while  the  subject-matter  is  so  clear,  frank, 
and  familiar,  that  one  is  fascinated  at  once. 

1  thank  vou  so  much  for  the  personality  that  you  in- 
ject into  all  that  you  write;  and  thank  you  many  times 
more  for  getting  out,  and  keeping  out  of  the  stereotype 
bee  talk  that  has  been  rehashed  again  and  again. 

I  appreciate  this  all  the  more  because  I  have  been, 
ror  20  years,  in  the  publication  business  with  one  of 
the  largest  houses  in  the  United  States. 

Yours  very  cordially, 

Wm.  Bayley. 

The  Review  is  $1.00  a  year,  but  just  at 

E resent  I  have  some  200  sets  of  back  num- 
ers  for  this  year  that  I  will  send  free  to 
those  who  send  $1.00  for  1910.  In  other 
words,  you  can  now  get  the  Review  for  1909 
and  1910  for  only  $1.00. 

Advanced  Bee  Culture  is  $1.20;  or  I  will 
club  it  with  the  Review  one  year  for  only 
$2.00;  and,  just  now,  can  send  this  year's  is- 
sues free.  That  is,  so  long  as  the  back  num- 
bers hold  out,  you  can  get  the  Review  for 
1909  and  1910,  and  the  book,  for  only  $2.00. 

For  ten  cents  I  will  send  three  late  but 
different  issues  of  the  Review,  and  a  clubbing 
offer  that  will  open  your  eyes,  and  the  ten 
cents  may  'apply  on  any  suoscriptions  sent 
us  within  a  year. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Rinl,  Mich. 


Cook's  Honey-jar! 

(Not  Dr.  Cook  who  discovered  the  North  Pole) 
But  J.  H.  m  Cook,  who  keeps  the  Dee-supply 
House  at  70  Cortland  St.,  New  York  City. 
Sells  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Honey-Jar  with 
patent  air-tight  sanitary  stopper.  Send  10c 
(half  the  postage)  and  you  get  a  sample  jar. 
Catalog  free. 

CHA8.  ISRAEL   &   BROS. 

486.490  Canal  St..  NEW  YORK 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Commission  Merchanta  In 

HMiy,  Beeswu,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc. 

Oonsisnments  Solicited.       Established  1875. 


The  Best  Honey-Jar 

No.  25  with  lined  cap.  $5.00  per  STOSS. 
Sample,  20c.    Catalog  of  supplies  free. 

FINE  LI6HT  HONEY,  8ic  per  Lb. 

ApiaHes:  I.  J.  STRINCHAM, 

Glen  Cove.  L.  I.  1 05  Paric  Plae*.  N.  Y.  CITY 


Ho  mttomtj^k 
fee  iiBtii  pat- 
ent laallowed« 

Write  for"in«m<- 
or'a  QuUtn.** 


HONEY! 


DADANT  &  SONS 

Hamilton,  Ills. 


Ifjyour  white-clover  crop  is  short,  and  you 
want  some  good  honey  to  supply  your 
customers,  we  can  offer  you  White 
Alfalfa  Honey  at  the  following  prices : 

One  60-lb.  can         -        10c  per  pound 
Two  60-lb.  cans  or  more,  9c        * 
Ten  60-lb.  cans  or  more,  SH        " 

This  honey  is  put  up  in  new,  bright 
cans,  neat  and   clean,  and  we   can 

guarantee  it  in  every  way 

Sample  by  mail  5  cts.  to  pay  postage. 
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THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 


SYRACUSE, 


NEW  YORK 


THEY  ARE  HERE. 


The  B«8t  and  Uiroast  Stook  of  Root's  Cood« 
Evor  In  Wostom  Mlohlgan. 

At  I  was  able  to  clear  up  my  stock 
closely  last  season,  every  thing  is  new. 
Danz.  and  all  Dovetailed  hives  with  the 
Ji  bottom-boards.  Shipping-cases  with 
the  corrugated  paper.  The  newest  design 
of  extractors.  In  fact,  every  thine  fresh 
from  the  factory,  and  of  latest  design. 

SEND  ME  A  LIST  OF  YOUR  WANTS 
AND  LET  ME  MAKE  YOU  FIGURES 

The  goods  are  here,  my  time   ^  yours, 
and  I  want  to  serve  yo  . 

I  can  still  take  a  few  more  orders  for  my 
strain  of  bees  and  nuclei.  See  ad.  in 
back  numbers.  And  I  want  beeswax, 
for  which  I  will  pay  cash  or  3c  above 
cash  prices  in  exchange  for  goods. 
Send  for  my  1909  catalog  (48  pages),  free. 

GEORGE   E.   HILTON 

FREMONT,  MICH. 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 


Liberal  discount  given  on 
fall  and  winter  orders.    . 


Quotations  are  supplied 
promptly  showing  you  the 
net  cost  of  your  order. 


We  are  paying  top-notch 
prices  for  beeswax — cash 
or  trade 


Seasonable  goods — ship- 
ping-cases, feeders,  etc. 
— at  your  call 


OPPOSITE  THE  LAKE    SHORE    DE^OT 

LANSING.  MICfflGAN 


Western  Headquarters 

«.  for  .. 
BEE  GOODS 

My  stock  of  goods  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  carried  in  the  West,  and  with  car- 
loads being  continually  added  I  am  in 
position  to  meet  every  want  of  the  bee- 
keeper with   promptness   and    satisfaction. 

Wo  soil  ROOrS  GOODS  hero  at  E>os 
Molnos,  Iowa,  AT  ROOrS  FAC- 
TORY PRICES,  whelosalo  and  rotall. 

Send  for  catalog  to-day,  or  send  us  a  list  of 
the  goods  you  need  and  we  will  name  you 
prices,   according    to   quantity,   by  letter. 

Address  JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 
565  and  567  W.  7th  St.    DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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MAGAZINE 
TRIO 


$2.00 


THE  DESIGNER 


TIN  CT'fTS  A  COPY      •— "-         .'    >  <  si',  A  YMK 

STANDARD  l-ASI  iiCTN.'  COMPANY.  NEW  YORX 


'IIT'E  ARE  pleased  to  offer  to  our  readers  a  magazine  combination  of  unusual  worth, 
including  **  Success  Magazine, ' '  whose  fiction  and  up-to-date  articles  will  inter- 
est every  member  of  the  family;  **The  Designer,"  a  woman's  magazine,  handsome 
and  attractive,  that  is  receiving  merited  recognition  today  among  women's  papers 
(news-stand  price,  ten  cents  per  copy).  "The  Designer"  averages  seventy-four 
pages  per  issue.  It  is  printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper,  and  its  covers  in  color  are 
creating  much  favorable  comment ;  and  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  which 
needs  no  introduction  to  our  bee-keeping  friends. 


$1.00 


GLEANINGS  .  . 
The  Designer .  . 
Success  Magazine  $i.oo 


75 


Total  Value 


$2.75 


$2.oo 

FOR  ALL  THREE 


Send  Your  SubAcription  Today  to 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  O. 
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ALEXANDER'S  WRITINGS 


on  PRACTICAL 
BEE  CULTURE 


$1 .00       With  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR       $1 .00 


The  writings  of  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander,  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  GLEANINGS,  have  recently 
been  collected  in  book  form.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  con- 
tents will  show  the  scope  of  the  book. 


Table  of  Contents  of  ttie  Alexander  Book 

Alexander  Plan  for  Weak  Colonies. 

Bee-keeping  as  a  Business. 

Brood-rearing  in  Spring. 

Comb  V.  Extracted  Honey. 

Diseases  of  Bees. 

Disposing  of  the  Honev  Crop.  .. 

Extractine;  Uncapped  Honey. 

Feeding  Back  Extracted   Honey. 

Foul  Sood,  European  and  American. 

Hive-covers. 

Hives,  etc.,  to  Adopt  if  Starting  Anew. 

Honey  per  Colony. 

Honey-production. 

Honey-tanks. 
I  Increase,  Making  v.  Buving  Colonies. 

I  Italians,  Yellow  v.  Leather-colored. 

I  Locality.  What  Constitutes  a  Good  One. 

Nuclei  for  Rearing  Queens. 

Organizing  for  Better  Prices. 

Profits  in  Bee-keeping. 

Queens  and  Queen-rearing. 

Queens  for  Early  Increase. 

Queens,  Several  in  One   Hive. 

Queens  to  be  Reared  from  Best  Stock. 

Spring  Dwindling. 

Spring  Feeding. 

Spring  Management. 

Sugar,  Loaf,  for  Feeding. 

Superseding  Old  Queens. 

Swarms,  New,  to  Dispose  of. 

Things  Not  to  Do. 

Transferring  Bees. 

Ventilation  of  Bee-cellars. 

Wintering. 

Wintering  in  Cellar. 

$1.00     WITH  6LEAIIIII6S0HE  YEAR      $1.00 
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jTALCON  QUEENS 

WE  HAVE  in  charge  of  our  Queen  Department  Mr.  Leslie  Martin,|who 
has  had  wide  experience  in  the  queen  business,  having  been  the  queen- 
breeder  in  the  apiary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,'.for  several  seasons,  as  well  as  privately  conducting  the  Birdcroft 
Apiaries  in  Tennessee  since  that  time.  His  queens  have  become  famous,  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  we  offer  his  services  to  our  customers  in  the  management 
of  this  department. 

Our  "Falcon"  Queens  are  unexcelled  in  honey-gathering  qualities;  they 
winter, well,  and  are  gentle.  They  cap  their  sections  snow-white,  and  breed 
early  in  spring. 

Our  Mr.  Martin  is  particularly  an  authority  on  Caucasians,  as  he  bred  much 
of  the  stock)  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  which  other 
breeders  are  using. 

Get  our  Improved  '*  Falcon  "  Queens,  and  increase  your  honey  yields. 

Price  List  of  "Falcon"  Queens 

Three-band  and  Golden  Italians,  Caucasians,  and  Camiolans 

BEFORE  JULY  1  AFTER  JULY  1 

Untested One.  $1.00;  six.  $5.60;  12.  $10.00.  One.  $.75;  six.  $4.25;  12.  $8.00 

Select  Untested One.     1.25;  six.     8.75;  12.     12.75.  One.     1.00;  six.    5.50;  12. 


10.00 


One.     1.25;  six.     8.75;  12.     12.75.  One.     1.00;  six. 

Tested.  $1.50  each  Select  Tested,  $2.00  each 

All  queens  are  reared  in  strong  vigorous  colonies,  and  mated  from  populous 
nuclei.  Instructions  for  introducing  are  to  be  found  on  reverse  side  of  the 
cage-cover.    Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Falcon  Square  Jars 

Honey  can  not  be  put  up  in  more  attractive  pack- 
ages for  exhibition  purposes  or  the  grocery  trade  than  in 
glass,  and  for  this  purpose  the  square  honey-jar  is  best 
and  most  convenient,  besides  economizing  space.    Prices: 

5-oz.  with  cork  stoppers {  gl  ^er  ^ll  S  ^^ 

8-oz.  with  spring  top {^^^1?^^^^ 

Mb.  with  spring  top {g:^PI?^™ll°r^ 

The  glass  top  with  spring  attachment  is  the  only 
absolutely  safe  method  of  bottling  honey,  as  corks  and 
screw-caps  will  leak.  Still,  we  furnish  the  1-lb.  and  the 
8-oz.  jars  with  corks,  for  those  who  desire  them,  at  75  cts. 
per  100  less  and  40  cts.  per  50  less  than  with  the  spring 
top.    We  do  not  sell  less  than  crate  lots. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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AS  THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  SEES  IT 


NO  DANGER. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  editorial  columns  of  the  National  Fruit  Grow- 
er for  October,  presenting  it  here,  as  the  subject  of  fruit  is  always  an  interest- 
ing one  to  bee-keepers,  and  because  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  inquiries 
coming  to  our  office  every  year  from  large  fruit-growers  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  bees  for  the  proper  fertilization  of  the  fruit  in  their  orchards.  The  edi- 
torial is  as  follows: 


Professor  John  Craig,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  on 
the  subject  of  over-production  of  apples,  said  that  there  have  been  those,  and 
there  are  those  at  the  present  time,  who  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  apple  in- 
dustry will  be  overdone  in  the  near  future. 

Our  methods  of  distributing  have  been  tremendously  improved  in  recent 
years,  our  population  has  vastly  increased,  and  the  needs  of  our  people  for  ap- 
ples are  much  irreater  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  Our  European  outlet  is 
enlarging,  our  home  consumption  is  steadily  increasing,  and  there  is  no  reason- 
able fear  of  overproduction  in  the  life  of  the  present  generation.  Fruit-grow- 
ing countries  of  Europe  do  not  produce  fruit  m  a  commercial  way.  The  ama- 
teur method  has  been  so  thoroughly  implanted  in  the  popular  mind  that  no 
change  is  likely  to  occur  for  many  years  to  come.  If  a  change  does  occur,  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  the  increase  in  consumption  will  more  than  care  for  the 
increase  in  production. 


On  the  same  day  that  this  editorial  came  to  our  notice  we  received  the  follow- 
ing inquiry  from  one  of  our  subscribers,  a  well-known  bee-keeper  in  Illinois: 

Upper  Alton,  Ills.,  Sept.  29,  1909. 
A,  I.  Root  Co.— I  want  to  buy,  direct  of  grower,  about  eight  or  ten  carloads 
of  good  winter  apples  for  our  Alton  market.  Can  you  put  me  in  touch  with 
some  grower,  either  in  New  York  or  Michigan?  I  shall  hardly  have  time  to 
wait  for  an  advertisement;  but  you  might  msert  in  one  issue  of  Gleanings. 
Perhaps  you  could  give  me  the  address  of  several  of  your  friends  who  have  ap- 
ples to  sell.  A.  N.  Draper. 


An  inquiry  of  this  sort  is  representative  of  the  inquiries  that  are  constantly 
reaching  this  office;  and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  we  are  in  position  to  refer 
the  inquiring  party  to  some  one  who  can  supply  the  desired  articles.  In  this 
case  we  have  referred  our  Illinois  subscriber  to  parties  in  Montana  who  will  un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  supply  Mr.  Draper  with  just  what  he  requires  in  apples. 
Our  attention  was  lately  drawn  to  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  advertised  on  the  in- 
side back  cover,  as  a  great  district  for  bees  and  fruit;  and  in  their  printed  mat- 
ter we  find  a  cut  of  the  carload  exhibit  of  applies  at  the  Spokane  show  last  year, 
which  took  the  first  prize.  We  should  like  to  show  it  here  did  space  permit. 
Interested  readers  can  secure  copies  of  this  descriptive  booklet  by  addressing 
the  advertiser  mentioned  above. 
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'  U  Goods  mn  wanted  Quick,  8«nd  to  Foudmr." 
E«tobH»hod     1 889 


A  HONEY  DREAM 


By  tho  Bso  Crank 


Root's 

Goods 

at 
Root's 

Prioos 


Poudor 
Sorvioo 


It  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  that  a  sea- 
son's honey  campaign,  started  with  unsuitable  stock, 
in  unsatisfactory  quarters,  and  letting  matters  take 
care  of  themselves,  can  end  only  in  disastrous  failure. 
A  neighbor  tells  me  an  interesting  story  about  an 
event  that  happened  at  a  pretty  little  town  called 
Lucerne,  near  Loffansport,  Ind.  A  member  of  one  of 
the  churches  made  the  welcome  announcement  that 
near  the  top  of  the  spire  a  swarm  of  bees  were  storing 
honey.  The  busy  insects  were-  eagjerly  watched  afl 
summer,  and  in  September  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  big 
honey  festival,  and  have  a  general  distribution  of  the 
great  store  which  had  accumulated.  The  crowd  assem- 
bled, tables  were  spread,  and  an  imported  steeple- 
climber  made  a  slow  and  laborious  ascent— his  descent 
was  different,  for  instead  of  bees  and  honey  he  found 
hornets. 

If  you  are  planning  a  big  honev  festival  it  will  pay 
you  to  look  through  my  catalog  or  supplies— the  kind 
that  make  work  easy  for  both  the  bees  and  the  bee- 
keeper. And  when  you  want  goods  in  a  hurry  don't 
overlook  my  warehouse,  which  is  filled  with  the 
things  you  need,  and  remember  my  location,  which  is  11 

such  a  mutual  help  in  getting  goods  to  destination  with 
_  promptness.    Two  carloads  of  these  nice  clean  goods  II 

=**^  are  being  delivered  to  me  from  the  factory  this  very  ««•= 

month,  and  every  article  will  be  up  to  date  with  aU 
latest  improvements.  These  two  cars,  added  to  my  present  stock,  will  make 
up  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete  stocks  of  standard  bee-supplies  that 
that  has  ever  been  assembled.  Root  Goods,  Pouder  Service,  from  Indianap- 
olis. Lots  of  good  bee-men  have  learned  those  three  phrases.  Just  fary 
repeating  them  a  few  times  and  see  how  easily  they  are  learned. 

I  can  use  your  beeswax  at  28  cents  cash,  or  30  cents  in  exchange  for 
supplies.  Small  shipments  by  express ;  large  ones  by  freight,  and  place 
your  name  on  every  package. 

HONEY.— While  gilt-edge  honey  is  not  plentiful  I  have  been  very  fortu- 
nate in  securing  a  very  large  stock  of  finest  quality.  Bee-keepers  would  do 
well  to  have  honey  always  on  hand  for  those  who  call,  to  maintain  their 
trade  on  seasons  when  the  crop  is  more  abundant.  I  have  that  kind  of 
honey  which  will  bring  your  patrons  back  with  "We  would  like  more  honey 
like  the  last  you  sold  us."  Such  men  as  Hilton,  Townsend,  Chapman,  Kirk- 
patrick,  Grigg,  Lindley,  Doane,  and  many  others  who  have  established  rep- 
utations on  producing  finest  quality,  have  sent  their  honey  here.  If  inter- 
ested, write  for  quotations. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

859  MasMohuMtts  Avenue 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


In  our  locality  the  frost  has  held  off;  in 
fact,  we  have  not  had  any  worth  mentioning 
up  to  this  date,  Oct.  11.  This  is  rather  un- 
usual. It  may  mean  a  severe  winter  when 
it  does  come;  for  nature  seems  to  have  a 
fashion  of  balancing  up  one  extreme  with 
another  in  this  matter  of  weather  conditions. 


HONEY-CROP  CONDITIONS  AND  PRICES. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  beyond 
what  we  have  already  given  in  these  columns, 
except  that  there  is  a  ught  crop  of  clear  white 
Kastem  honey.  Western  lufalfa  may  be 
shorter  than  the  first  reports  showed.  The 
market  should  rule  firm.  The  weather  is 
becoming  a  little  cooler,  and  now  is  the  time, 
if  it  ever  does,  that  honey  ought  to  reach  its 
maximum  price. 

A  SCHEME  FOR  RELEASING  A  BALLED  QUEEN; 

At  this  time  of  the  year  a  good  many  queens 
will  be  introduced  to  replace  old  and  failing 
ones;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  new 
queen  will  be  balled.  Mr.  Fritchard,  of  our 
nortli  yard,  has  practiced  with  considerable 
satisfaction  the  scheme  of  squirting  sweet- 
ened water  from  a  spring-top  oiler  on  the 
mass  of  angry  bees.  This  so  disconcerts 
them,  he  says,  that  the  ball  begins  to  melt 
away,  and  me  bees  begin  to  lick  off  each 
other  and  the  new  queen  also,  apparently 
forgetting  their  matncidal  intent.  All  goes 
on  well  thereafter. 


IS   HONEY-DEW  FIT  FOR  A  WINTER  FOOD? 

A  COUPLE  of  our  correspondents  inquire 
why  we  condemn  honey-dew  for  winter  food. 
One  of  them,  a  prominent  bee-keeper,  says 
he  will  take  his  chances  on  it  for  his  bees. 

What  would  be  a  safe  policy  for  an  old 
veteran  to  pursue  might  be  a  dangerous  one 
for  a  beginner.  In  offering  the  advice  to  re- 
move the  dark  honey-dew  and  feed  sugar 
syrup  we  had  in  mind  beginners.  The  vet- 
erans, we  always  consider,  will  use  their 
own  judgment  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  follow  the  line  of  our  recom- 
mendations or  not.  Whether  honey-dew  of 
the  dark  sort  will  bring  on  dysentery  in  a 
wholesale  way  this  coming  winter  and  spring 
will  depend  largely  on  the  winter  ana  the 


kind  of  housing  or  protection  the  bees  have. 
A  severe  winter  with  poor  conditions  would 
mean  a  greater  probability  of  dysentery  with 
honey-dew  than  with  a  good  quality  of  sugar 
stores.  In  a  good  many  cases  the  honey-dew 
can  be  sold  for  the  price  of  sugar  syrup;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  latter 
is  a  much  superior  food,  and  at  a  fairly  even 
trade  it  should  be  by  all  means  given. 


THE    SHAKE-OUT    METHOD    OF    INTRODUCING 
QUEENS. 

In  our  issue  for  September  15,  p.  556,  we 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mell  Fritchard, 
who  has  charge  of  our  north  yard,  had  been 
very  successful  with  the  shake-out  method 
of  mtroducing  queens;  namely,  by  shaking 
the  motherless  bees  off  the  combs  in  front 
of  the  entrance,  and  dropping  the  queen  to 
be  introduced  among  them  as  they  rush  for 
the  hive.  We  have  been  testing  this  plan  at 
our  south  yard.  On  the  first  three  or  four 
queens  the  scheme  worked  admirably;  but 
on  the  next  lot,  another  day,  three  out  of 
four  of  the  queens  were  subsequently  found 
missing.  Until  we  can  try  it  further  we 
would  suggest  caution,  not  using  it  on  queens 
of  any  great  value. 

Later. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  we 
have  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Fritchard.  On  com- 
paring notes  we  find  that  he  used  this  meth- 
od only  on  colonies  that  had  long  been  queen- 
less;  while  we,  on  the  other  hand,  killed  the 
old  queen,  and  at  the  same  operation  shook 
all  the  bees  out  and  released  the  new  queen 
as  they  ran  in.  While  it  proved  successful 
on  the  first  lot  of  queens  so  introduced  it 
was  a  practical  failure  on  the  next  lot.  Per- 
haps the  average  reader  will  say  we  ought 
to  have  known  better;  but  as  it  was  getting 
late  we  wished  to  put  the  method  te  a  severe 
test.  If  it  stood  this  test  it  ought  to  be  good 
at  any  time.       

NEARLY  THREE  THOUSAND  QUEENS  FROM  ONE 
YARD. 

At  our  north  yard,  our  Mr.  Mell  Fritchard, 
with  a  boy  to  help  him  during  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  season,  raised  2873  queens,  begin- 
ning about  the  middle  of  May  and  ending  the 
first  of  October.  Of  this  number,  2574  were 
laying  queens;  the  rest,  299j  vii^ns.  The 
cells  were  raised  in  full  colonies  under  what 
might  be  called  the  swarming  impulse  pro- 
duced artificially.  The  queens  were  mated 
in  what  are  called  twin  baby  nuclei.  A  tight- 
fitting  division-board  separates  two  sets  of 
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families,  two  frames  to  each  compartment. 
A  little  later  we  will  show  photos  of  the  ap- 
pliance, and  give  some  details  describing  the 
method  we  used  for  rearing  the  queens  at 
this  yard.  

rUTTING  BAITS  IN  THE  CORNERS  OF  THE  SU- 
PERS. 

CoNsroERABLE  evidence  is  now  accumu- 
lating to  the  effect  that  in  the  giving  of  bait 
sections  it  is  desirable  to  put  them  in  the 
comers  rather  than  in  the  center  of  the  su- 
per. While  this  is  a  matter  that  is  somewhat 
out  of  season  at  this  time  of  the  year,  we 
mention  it  at  this  time  because  it  has  been 
hitherto  recommended  that  baits  should  be 
given  in  the  center  of  the  super.  If  there  are 
any  of  our  readers  who  think  that  the  plan 
of  putting  them  in  the  corners  is  objection- 
able, we  should  be  glad  to  have  them  tell  us 
of  their  experience. 

MORNING      SHADE     DETRIMENTAL     TO    COLO- 
NIES BUILDING  UP  IN  THE  SPRING. 

It  was  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander  who  made 
thi  observation  that  a  colony  under  a  dense 
shade  would  not  build  up  in  the  spring  as 
well  as  one  more  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 

Our  Mr.  Bain,  who  has  charge  of  our  home 
yard,  has  observed  that  those  colonies  that 
are  arranged  along  near  the  factory  buildings 
on  the  east  side,  where  there  is  dense  shade 
in  the  morning,  do  not  build  up  like  those 
out  in  the  center  of  the  apiary  and  on  the 
west  side  next  to  the  row  of  evergreens. 
While  on  the  west  there  is  this  dense  growth 
of  tall  evergreens,  the  afternoon  shade  does 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  detrimental.  It 
is  true  it  may  be  a  disadvantage  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  when  it  is  a  little  cool;  but  at 
such  times  bees  are  not  rearing  brood  as  a 
rule. 

Mr.  Bain  also  finds  that  a  colony  out  in  the 
open,  and  on  the  west  side,  will  be  out  work- 
ing, going  to  the  fields  for  pollen,  hours  be- 
fore those  that  are  situated  within  a  compar- 
atively few  feet  of  the  factory  buildings. 

Some  other  apiarists  have  observed  some- 
thing similar,  and  we  wish  to  suggest  that 
those  who  propose  locating  their  oee-yards 
avoid  a  dense  morning  shade. 


TWO     QUEENS      INTRODUCED     SUCCESSFULLY 
FROM  THE  SAME  CAGE.AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 

We  have  before  us  in  two  separate  mail- 
ing-cages two  queens  that  were  reared  to- 
gether, and  that  have  been  doing  duty  side 
by  side  for  some  time. 

As  the  season  was  drawing  to  a  close,  our 
Mr.  Pritchard,  at  our  north  yard,  had  a  sur- 
plus of  virgins  that  came  near  starving  to 
death.  He  had  no  place  to  put  them,  but  he 
picked  out  two  of  the  best,  and  put  them  in- 
to one  Miller  introducing-cage.  This  cage  of 
two  queens  was  then  given  a  compartment 
in  a  Daby  nucleus,  and,  contrarj;  to  what  he 
expected,  both  queens  were  kindly  receiv- 
ed; both  were  fertUized,  and  both  began  lay- 
ing side  by  side  without  showing  any  incli- 
nation whatever  to  quarrel. 


Mr.  Pritchard  accounts  for  these  two  vir- 
gins not  fighting,  when  placed  together,  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  nearly  starved.  When 
put  in  the  same  cage  they  both  began  to  eat 
away  the  candy.  If  they  had  not  been  near- 
ly starved,  he  says  the  first  thing  they  would 
have  done  would  be  to  engage  in  a  mortal 
combat. 

We  place  this  before  our  readers  as  it  may 
be  a  hmt  as  to  how  queens  under  some  con- 
ditions may  be  introduced  to  each  other. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  CLOVER  IN  1910. 

While  the  season  this  year  for  Eastern 
clover  honey  has  been  largely  a  failure,  the 
prospects  for  this  honey  another  year  were 
never  better,  if  they  were  as  good.  In  our 
locality,  and  from  the  general  reports  that 
are  coming  in,  there  was  never  a  larirer 
amount  of  clover  in  the  fields  than  this  sea- 
son. 

There  will  also  be,  in  addition  to  the  white 
clover,  immense  quantities  of  alsike.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  two  years  ago  the  price 
of  red-clover  seed  was  very  high,  and  in 
many  localities  it  would  seem  the  seed  would 
fail  to  catch.  The  farmers  have  begun  to 
learn  that  alsike  will  take  root  and  thrive 
where  the  ordinary  peavine  and  red  would 
make  a  poor  showing.  They  have  also  learn- 
ed that  alsike,  when  sown  With  timothy, 
makes  a  very  superior  quality  of  hay. 

Taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  unless  tnere 
be  severe  winter-killing,  1910  will  be  a  banner 
year  for  alsike  and  white-clover  honey.  The 
conditions  of  this  summer  have  been  very 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  young  clovers 
throughout  the  country.  While  there  are 
some  sections  where  there  has  been  a  drou^, 
yet  in  the  generality  of  cases  the  clovers  are 
looking  remarkably  well. 


THE  AMOUNT  OF  ACID  USED  IN  SUGAR  SYRUP 
TO  PREVENT  GRANULATION. 

In  our  editorial  in  last  issue,  page  589, 
wherein  we  gave  general  instructions  on 
how  to  make  syrup  for  winter  food,  we  in- 
cidentally mentioned  the  use  of  honey  or 
acid  to  prevent  granulation.  Quite  a  num- 
ber have  since  wntten  in,  asking  the  amount 
of  acid  to  a  given  amount  of  sugar. 
f  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  "Forty  Years  Amons 
the  Bees,''  recommends  a  teaspoonful  of 
tartaric  acid  to  every  twenty  pounds  of  su- 
gar; Cheshire,  one-naif  tablespoonful  (or 
one-half  ounce)  of  vinegar  with  each  four 
pounds  of  sugar.  But  he  says  vinegar  is  an 
uncertain  quantity,  as  its  effect  depends  up- 
on the  very  variable  amount  of  acetic  acid 
it  contains.  He  says,  therefore,  that  tartaric 
or  citric  acid  may  well  replace  it;  that  one- 
fourth  ounce  of  either  will  be  sufficient  for 
eight  pounds  of  sugar. 

Cheshire  appears  to  recommend  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  acid  to  the  sugar,  or  mu<^ 
more,  in  fact,  than  Dr.  Miller.  We  would 
err  on  the  safe  side  by  giving  the  smaller 
quantity;  viz.,  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful 
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to  twenty  pounds  of  sugar.  1  he  amount  of 
water  may  vary  according  to  the  time  of  the 
year  when  the  bees  are  fed.  For  late  fall 
feeding  we  would  recommend  2%  lbs.  of 
sugar  to  one  of  water;  for  feeding  in  early 
September,  two  of  sugar  to  one  of  water. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  either  acid  or 
hone}r,  we  have  never  found  it  essential. 
We  simply  mix  up  the  sugar  and  water, 
stirring  until  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved. 
Sometimes  we  mix  them  cold;  but  hot  water 
facilitates  the  process  very  materially. 


SOURCES  OF  HONEY-DEW. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  we  wrote  to  Prof.  H.  A. 
Surface,  Economic  Zoologist  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, at  Harrisburg,  inquinng  whether  he  had 
been  able  to  identify  the  species  of  insects  of 
the  genus  Aphis  that  was  responsible  for  the 
large  amount  of  honey-dew  that  has  been 
found  in  nearly  all  of  the  Eastern  States; 
whether  he  knew  of  any  reason  why  the  in- 
sects were  more  prevalent  this  year  than 
usual.  We  suggested  that  conditions  of  last 
spring  were  possibly  very  favorable  for  their 
CTowui,  and  then  we  asked  if  he  thought  that 
me  aphides  come  and  go  in  cycles  of  years 
like  the  seventeen-year  locusts,  adding  that 
there  has  been  no  large  amount  of  honey- 
dew  since  the  year  1884. 

The  reply  received  is  of  such  general  in- 
terest that  we  place  it  before  our  readers, 
especially  so  as  Prof.  Surface  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  entomologists  in 
the  country  to-day. 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  conceminsr  honey-dew. 
which  nas  been  produced  in  such  unusual  abundance 
this  summer.  I  besr  to  say  that  it  is  liable  to  be  produc- 
ed not  only  by  any  species  of  the  (renus  Aphis,  of  which 
there  are  immense  numbers,  but  also  by  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  Aphida,  or  the  great  group  of 
plant  lice,  and  also  by  some  of  the  scale  insects,  such 
aa  the  Lecaniam  and  soft-scale.  This  season  seemed  to 
be  very  favorable  for  a  great  superabundance  of  plant 
lice  and  scale  insects.  As  a  natural  consequence  the 
honey-dew  secretion  was  unusually  abundant.  As  a 
rule  I  doubt  if  the  weather  would  have  much  influence 
upon  them,  although  it  would  be  true  that  they  would 
be  supposed  to  be  more  abundant  during  dry  weather. 
because  they  are  kept  in  check  by  very  hard  and  cold 
rains.  They  are  chiefly  controlled  by  their  natural 
enemies,  qjich  as  the  lady  beetles,  syrphid  flies,  larval 
lace  wings,  or  plant-lice  lions,  braconid  parasites,  fun- 
gous diseases,  and  even  some  species  of  birds,  such  as 
chickadees  and  kinglets. 

It  has  been  supposed  to  a  considerable  extent  that 
this  honey-dew  is  a  secretion  through  the  cornicles  or 
so-called  honey-tubes  of  the  plant  lice;  but  it  is  not  al- 
ways secreted  by  this  means,  as  some  insects  produc- 
ing it  do  not  have  the  cornicles,  which  are  seen  on  the 
backs  of  the  abdomens  of  most  species  of  plant  lice 
when  examined  under  a  microscope.  From  these  in- 
sects which  do  not  have  honey-tubes,  the  honey-dew 
may  be  produced  through  the  vent,  as  has  been  ob- 
served in  some  of  the  aphids.  and  there  would  be  then 
some  discussion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  properly 
called  an  excretion  or  a  secretion.  I  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  comparable  to  the  production  of  milk,  and  its 
purpose  is  to  stimulate  ants  to  take  care  of  the  insects 
or  the  eggs  of  the  insects  producing  it  It  is  remark- 
able what  care  ants  take  of  plant  lice  or  their  eggs,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  visit  these  little  pests  and  eat  the 
sweet  liquid  as  their  food. 

I  have  never  known  a  year  in  all  my  studies  of  ento- 
mology, suid  in  my  correspondence  of  thousands  of 
per^ns  each  month,  during  which  the  plant  lice  or 
aphids  have  been  so  abundant  as  they  were  this  year, 
and.  consequently,  that  is  to  say  that  the  honey-dew 
was  likewise  unusually  abundant.  I  believe  that  the 
insects  are  liable  to  occur  upon  almost  any  species  of 

Slant  although,  as  a  rule,  any  one  species  of  insect  is 
able  to  confine  itself  to  only  a  few  species  of  plants. 


and  those  generally  of  the  same  family.  In  my  studies 
I  have  tried  to  make  lists  of  the  different  species  of 
plant  lice  attacking  each  kind  of  planf  or  crop,  and  on 
the  other  hand  an  equally  important  list  of  all  the  food 
plants  which  any  one  species  of  aphid  would  attack. 
This  is  why  I  desired  specimens.  It  is  possible  that 
the  enemies  of  plant  lice  will  be  able  to  check  them 
down  considerably  by  next  year,  so  that  they  will  be 
no  more  abundant  than  usual;  but  I  fear  that  the  un- 
usually dry  weather  in  this  part  of  the  country  will 
seriously  reduce  the  white-clover  crop. 

H.  A.  Surface. 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Sept  22.  Economic  Zoologist 


CONVENTION    OF    THE    NATIONAL    BEE-KEEP- 
ER'S ASSOCIATION;  A  BRIEF  REPORT  OF 
THE  LAST  ANNUAL  MEEIING  IN  SIOUX 
CITY,  IOWA,  SEPT.  22  AND  23. 

At  the  last  minute,  unforeseen  contingen- 
cies arose  by  which  it  was  impossible  for 
either  E.  R.  or  H.  H.  Root  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional convention.  We  therefore  requested 
our  Chicago  representative,  Mr.  R.  W.  Boy- 
den,  to  go  in  our  stead.  He  sent  in  a  brief 
report,  which  we  present  herewith: 

At  the  fortieth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  the  attendance,  while  good, 
was  rather  smaller  than  had  been  expected.  Among 
those  present  were  George  E.  Hilton,  George  W.  York, 
N.  E.  France.  C.  P.  Dadant  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Dr.  G. 
Bohrer,  O.  O.  Poppleton,  Edwin  E.  Kretchmer,  Eugene 
Secor,  and  W.  H.  Putnam. 

Tlje  meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  10  :  30 
A.M.,  Sept  22.  The  secretary  not  being  present,  R.  A. 
Morgan,  of  Vermillion,  S.  D..  was  appointed  secretary 
pro  tempore.  The  president  appointed  several  commit- 
tees—one on  resolutions,  another  on  question-box, 
program,  etc.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at 
1  :  30  P.M. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  as  soon  as 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order.  The  most  important 
resolution  was  one  concerning  a  change  in  the  consti- 
tution, which  would  permit  the  president  or  acting 
president,  at  each  meeting  of  the  association,  to  ap- 
point a  committee  from  those  present  to  consist  of  one 
representative  from  each  State  to  act  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  (which  includes  the  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  and  manager  of 
the  association)  to  make  nominations  for  the  following 
elections.  This  year  a  motion  was  made  that  the 
president  appoint  a  committee  to  make  such  nomina- 
tions, to  be  used  in  connection  with  nominations  al- 
ready made;  but  in  order  that  nominations  for  ensu- 
ing years  be  made  by  such  a  committee  it  was  found 
necessary  to  change  the  constitution.  A  committee 
was.  therefore,  appointed  to  arrange  for  making  this 
change  so  that  nominations  hereafter  may  be  made  by 
a  committee  as  above  mentioned. 

The  nominations  submitted  were  as  follows: 

For  president  Geo.  W.  York,  Chicago;  Thos.  Chan- 
try, Price,  Utah. 

For  vice-president,  W.  D.  Wright  Altamont.  N.  Y.; 
Geo.  M.  Bently.  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Secretary,  Morley  Pettit  Jordan,  Ontario ;  Louis  H. 
Scholl,  New  Braunfels.  Texas. 

President  and  general  manager  (one  only),  N.  E. 
France,  Platteville.  Wis. 

For  the  three  directors,  six  nominations  were  made: 
J.  E.  Crane.  Middlebury.  Vt;  J.  J.  Wilder.  Cordele. 
Ga.;  R.  A.  Morgan,  Vermillion,  S.D.;  Edwin  G.  Brown, 
Sergeant  Bluff.  la. ;  B.  A.  Hadsell,  Buckeye,  Ariz.;  E. 
F.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  adopt- 
ed as  read,  and  the  committee  discharged. 

Three  papers  were  read  and  discussed— one  entitled 
"  Shaking  Energy  into  Bees."  by  Geo.  W.  Williams,  of 
Redkey,  Ind. :  another  on  "  Putting  in  Comb  Founda- 
tion," by  K.  P.  South  worth,  of  Salix.  la.;  and  the  last 
"  Bee  Diseases."  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.  These  papers 
were  fully  discussed,  and  much  interest  was  shown  in 
them. 

From  newspaper  clippings,  we  judge  that 
the  attendance  was  small,  and  that  only  three 
papers  were  read,  the  rest  of  the  time  being 
taken  up  with  the  question-box  and  discus- 
sions. We  hope  that  another  year  the  Na- 
tional will  have  a  big  meeting: 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


Don't  forget,  when  there's  a  shortage  in 
the  home  market,  that  you  ought  not  to  sell 
to  your  grocer  for  the  price  you  could  set 
for  it  in  a  distant  market,  but  for  about  the 
price  it  would  cost  him  if  he  bought  in  that 
market. 

That  plan  of  having  for  State  fairs  a 
permanent  equipment  of  observatory  hives, 
glass  jars,  etc.,  page  597,  is  very  bright,  and 
worthy  of  imitation  in  other  States.  I  suspect 
that  long-geared  Grerman  who  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  apiarian  department  got  up 
the  plan. 

Foundation-splints  were  originally  used 
by  me  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gettine  combs 
built  clear  down  to  bottom-bar.  u  was  a 
long  time  before  I  learned  that  they  had  a 
much  more  important  office,  preserving  the 
proper  size  of  cells  for  the  use  of  the  queen 
at  the  top,  without  having  an  inch  or  two  of 
honey  there.  This  year  1  noted  again  frame 
after  frame  during  the  breeding  season  with 
brood  clear  up  to  the  top-bar.  That's  the 
work  of  the  splints,  and  that  part  of  their 
work  thev  do,  even  when  the  bees  gnaw 
away  the  lower  part  You  may  count  on  that 
gnawing  if  the  bees  have  the  splints  when 
they  are  not  gathering. 

Queen-excluders  with  perforations  of 
.187  of  an  inch  allow  young  queens  to  pass, 
but  .177  holds  them,  says  Monjovet,  Apical- 
tear,  314.  [Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker,  some  20  years 
ago,  conducted  an  elaborate  series  of  jexperi- 
ments,  testing  the  different  sizes  of  perfora- 
tions of  queen-excluding  zinc.  He  found 
that  .160  was  too  small,  and  .168  and  .170  too 
large;  .165  was  about  right,  except  that  it 
would  occasionally  let  a  oueen  pass,  and 
therefore  he  decided  on  .163.  Some  four  or 
five  years  later  we  went  all  over  Dr.  Tinker's 
work  very  carefully,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  size  could  be  anywhere  from 
.163  to  .165,  but  decided  on  .165  because  we 
thought  it  was  better  to  let  an  occasional 
queen  pass  than  to  put  up  a  hindrance  to  all 
bees  when  loaded  with  honey.— Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor,  don't  be  too  much  discourag- 
ed at  that  "big  barrier,"  p,  557.  Even  if  we 
never  control  mating,  persistent  breeding 
from  best  queens  and  encouragement  of  best 
drones  can  not  fail  to  bring  general  as  well  as 
individual  improvement,  and  in  time  all  our 
drones  will  be  improved,  no  matter  what  the 
point  of  improvement  aimed  at.  I  know  it 
from  what  I've  done  myself.  [Yes,  but  the 
process  is  very  slow;  but  when  one  has  a 
strain  of  bees  with  extraordinarily  long 
tongues  it  is  very  difficult  to  perpetuate  thai 
strain,  because  tne  "sport"  is  so  far  remov- 
ed from  the  average  stock  that  it  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  revert  back  to  the  general  aver- 
age. If  we  could  control  the  male  parentage, 
as  can  be  done  with  ordinary  domestic  stock 
on  the  farm,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  retain 
the  trait— Ed.] 


I'VE  had  more  uniting  than  usual  this  year. 
Here's  how:  At  a  time  of  day  when  all  bees 
are  in  the  hive,  bring  one  hive  and  set  it  over 
the  other,  on  the  stand  of  the  latter,  a  sheet 
of  newspaper  between.  A  few  days  later 
move  any  frames  of  brood  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  story.  The  bees  unite  so  ^dual- 
ly by  gnawing  away  the  paper  that  there  is 
no  fighting,  and  the  temporary  imprisonment 
in  the  upper  story  makes  the  bees  stay  in  the 
new  locanon.  [Strange  that  we  at  Medina 
have  so  little  trouble  about  uniting  our  bees 
in  the  fall.  While,  of  course,  the  old  bees 
will  return  to  their  old  stands,  it  is  seldom  if 
ever  that  there  is  any  fighting.  A  gentle 
strain  of  Italians,  according  to  our  experi- 
ence, will  unite  where  the  extra  yellow  or 
cross  bees  would  fight  each  other  to  a  finish. 
Nevertheless,  it  is,  perhaps,  wise  for  the  be- 
ginner to  err  on  the  safe  side— to  use  smoke 
or  to  separate  the  two  divisions  of  the  united 
colonies  by  a  sheet  of  newspaper  as  above 
described.— Ed.] 

"For  the  purpose  of  extracting,  wires 
are  much  better  than  splints,"  page  612.  I 
wonder,  now,  I  wonder.  If  you  know  that 
the  two  have  been  tried  siae  by  side,  and 
that  the  splinted  combs  break  out  more  read- 
ily than  the  wired  ones,  then  I've  nothing  to 
say.  If  you're  only  reasoning  that  as  the 
splints  "  can  be  only  partially  attached  to  the 
frame  they  can  not  nold  the  combs  in  the 
frames  as  well  as  wires,"  then  I  think  tiie 
(question  is  still  open.  When  a  comb  breaks 
in  the  extraator,  in  my  little  experience  it  al- 
ways broke  first  in  the  center,  providing  it 
was  well  built  to  the  frame.  Is  not  the  comb 
built  to  the  frame  as  well  with  splints  as  with 
wire  at  top  and  sides,  and  better  at  bottom? 
Is  not  the  splinted  center  a  little  stiffer  than 
a  center  with  sag^ng  horizontal  wires?  Does 
a  splinted  frame,  lastened  well  on  four  sides, 
break  out  more  easily  than  a  wired  one?  I 
don't  know— I  merely  ask.  [No,  we  were 
not  aware  that  the  two  methods  of  support- 
ing foundation  in  the  frames  had  been  tried 
side  by  side  in  extracting;  but  it  would  seem 
that,  where  the  stays  are  not  securely  fasten- 
ed to  the  end-bars  or  top  and  bottom  bars,  if 
the  line  of  breakage  is  at  the  point  where  the 
comb  joins  the  top-bar,  the  splints  would  not 
hold  the  comb  in  the  frame  nearly  so  well  as 
if  they  had  been  wired,  wires  passing  through 
the  end-bars.  Even  if  the  combs  were  broken 
entirely  loose  from  each  of  the  end-bars,  the 
wires  would  hold  the  combs  just  the  same. 
Unwired  or  unstayed  combs  break  out  in 
getting  to  and  from  the  extracting  and  in  un- 
capping, more  because  there"  is  no  connec- 
tion tolhe  bottom-bar,  or  only  a  very  partial 
connection  to  the  end-bars,  the  line  of  cleav- 
age taking  place  very  close  to  the  top-bar. 
Unless  the  wood  sphnts  pass  through  the 
bottom-bar  and  top-bar,  and  are  glued  there, 
the  comb  would  fall  out  of  the  frame  if  not 
built  down  to  the  bottom-bar  and  end  bars, 
almost  as  readily  with  the  splints  in  as  with- 
out. Yes,  we  were  arguing  that  the  splints 
could  be  only  partially  rastened  to  the  frame. 
It  is  that  fact  we  had  in  mind  when  we  made 
the  comparison.— Ed.] 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE 

SOUTHWEST 

By  Louis  Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Tex. 


ADOma  SUPERS  ABOVE  OR  UNDERNEATH. 

EmpW  supers  are  added  underneath  the 
nearly  filled  one  here,  Dr.  MiUer,  instead  of 
above,  a  la  Townsend— Straws,  page  558.  If 
you  will  read  page  491  again  you  wiU  find 
this  reason.  By  providing  extra  super  room 
early  for  both  the  queen  and  the  Dees,  we 
prevent  a  clogged  orood-nest.  When  the 
queen  sets  badk  below  later,  she  finds  a  fine 
place  there,  with  lots  of  room,  and  she  re- 
mains down  in  the  brood-chamber  the  rest 
of  the  season  if  we  keep  the  honey  out  of  it 


bv  giving  plenty  of  super  room  as  needed. 
The  empty  supers  are  given  underneath, 
and  the  queen  does  not  bother  them,  because 


she  has  sufficient  room  in  the  brood-cham- 
ber. Without  such  a  condition  of  the  brood- 
chamber  the  queen  would  go  into  the  su- 
pers, hence  they  would  have  xo  be  put  above 
the  first  one  already  on,  resulting  m  a  great 
loss  to  the  bee-keeper,  both  in  honey  and  in 
labor. 

It  is  well  known  that  bees  are  loath  to 
work  well  above  sealed  stores  in  the  brood- 
combs,  let  alone  a  full  super  above  these; 
and  it  is  extra  work  to  place  the  supers 
above  first,  and  then  below  later.  This  plan 
works  here  only  in  the  best  of  flows.  In  our 
long  slow  flows  it  would  mean  a  loss  of  40 
to  50  per  cent  to  us.  I  tried  it  once  (no 
more),  after  Mr.  Townsend  advised  it  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  season.  A  late  flow 
surprised  me.  and  all  colonies  with  supers 
underneath  fllled  them,  while  all  those  above 
were  only  half  full. 


SHALLOW    SUPERS    JUST    AS     OOOD    IN   THE 
NORTH. 

We  have  never  believed  that  shallow  su- 
pers, with  their  many  advantages  both  in 
comb  and  extracted  honey  production,  would 
be  adapted  only  to  our  southern  climate,  for 
we  have  been  convinced  that  their  adoption 
as  divisible  brood-chambers  as  weU  as  for 
supers  would  give  better  results  if  the  right 
kind  of  system  were  used  in  connection. 
We  certainly  And  them  more  profitable  in 
our  apiaries,  and  know  that  there  are  many 
otiiers  who  do  also,  not  only  in  the  South  but 
in  the  North,  to  which  a  good  many  letters 
testify.  Here  is  one  to  the  point  from  Min- 
nesota: 

Mr.  SdufU.'—Your  mention  of  the  shallow  supers  in 
the  July  15th  issue  exactly  accords  with  my  experience. 
As  I  have  a  lot  of  deep  supers  on  hand  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  did  not  adopt  the  shallow  ones  before,  we  had 
a  Uffht  flow  here  from  white  clover,  and  the  colonies 
that  had  shaUow  supers  stored  considerably  more 
honey,  and  of  a  much  better  quality,  on  account  of  its 
belna  entirely  capped,  than  the  colonies  havinff  the 
deepL.  supers.  Just  now  a  little  honey  is  cominsr  in, 
ana  newly  hived  swarms  are  working  well  in  shallow 
SDpers,  while  but  very  little  is  being  done  in  the  deep 
SDpera.  Hereafter  I  shaU  use  nothinjr  but  shallow  su- 
pers. O.  A.  Barbiscil 

LaCveseent,  Minn. 


SMALL  BEES  FROM  OLD  COMBS. 

Tut,  tut,!  I)r-  Miller,  p.  556.  Mr.  Crawshaw 
is  right  One  of  my  colonies  had  a  great 
numSery  hundreds^  of  the  very  smallest  honey- 
bees I  ever  saw.  They  were  but  little  more 
than  half  the  size  of  their  sisters,  and  the 
cutest  little  things.  Investigation  showed  a 
very  old  comb  nght  in  the  brood-nest,  and  it 
was  fun  to  see  these  little  dwarfs  emerge  in 
such  numbers.  They  worked  afield  too,  but 
I  put  the  comb  to  one  side,  and  later  took  it 
out  of  the  brood-nest  altogether.  Before 
melting  the  comb,  which  I  kept  a  long  while, 
I  cut  out  smaU  pieces,  a  few  of  which  I  think 
I  still  have  in  my  desk.  The  comb  was  l^ 
inches  thick— probably  as  far  as  the  bees 
could  go,  while  the  midrib  ranged  in  thick- 
ness from  i^  to  just  an  even  ^  mch.  Many 
ceUs  were  only  X  inch  deep— -so  shallow  and 
small  in  circumference  that  one  can  imagine 
the  dwarf s  that  came  out  of  them.  Dissolv- 
ing some  of  the  thick  midrib  in  spirits  of  al- 
cohol, the  cocoons  were  separated  by  means 
of  very  sharp-pointed  tweezers,  liiis  was 
easily  done  after  cutting,  with  a  very  sharp 
razor,  a  cross-section  of  tiie  ceUs.  CeH  No. 
1  revealed  51;  cell  No.  2,  56;  and  cell  No.  3. 
48  cocoons,  the  base  of  which  all  contained 
more  or  less  excrement  which  took  up  space. 
I  am  not  positive  whether  56  generations  of 
bees  were  all  that  were  raiseain  tlmt  comb. 
It  shows,  however,  that  very  old  combs  must 
in  time  necessarily  produce  smaller  bees. 


GETTING  MORE  FOR  YOUR  HONEY  CROP. 

While  the  bee-keepers  up  north  are  har- 
vesting their  crop  the  Texans  have  already 
disposed  of  nearly  all  of  theirs,  including  the 
odds  and  ends,  so  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  any  more  honey.  There  are  only 
a  few  scattenng  ones  who  have  not  disposed 
of  their  entire  crop.  But  there  are  a  few  lo- 
calities, also,  where  the  honey  crep  is  a  little 
later,  and  hence  there  is  still  some  unsold 
honey.  Our  case  is  one.  of  these  latter. 
Moreover,  for  years  we  hdve  practiced  tier- 
ing up  and  leaving  the  honey  on  the  hives 
until  late  in  the  season.  This  plan  certainly 
pays  us.  While  the  bees  are  rolling  in  the 
honey  we  do  nothing  but  try  to  produce  as 
much  as  possible  whue  we  can,  by  tiering  up 
and  watcning  the  bees  closely.  At  this  time 
we  are  al«vays  too  busy  to  take  off  and  sell 
honey,  although  nearly  every  one  else  does 
at  the  average  market  price  year  after  year. 

After  we  have  made  all  the  honey  possible 
we  have  more  leisure  time,  and  we  begin 
shipping  our  crep.  The  honey  has  been  on 
the  nives  longer,  is  riper  and  better,  and, 
besides  this,  we  have  more  of  it  Prices 
meanwhile  have  stiffened  since  everyone 
else  has  sold  out  so  that  we  get  more  for 
what  we  have.  Why?  Because  our  honey 
is  better;  it  is  the  kind  those  Michigan  bee- 
keepers advertise  and  seU  at  a  fency  price. 
This  has  been  the  secret  why  we  can  handle 
more  bees,  secure  a  larger  crop,  obtain  a  bet- 
ter quality,  and  command  a  higher  price. 
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SIFTINGS. 

By  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


The  article  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  page  431, 
July  15,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  large 
honey-producers,  and  still  it  seems  doubtml 
if  the  average  producer  could  secure  the  same 
results  with  the  same  amount  of  advertising. 

"The  best  way  to  advertise  honey,"  by  P. 
J.  Root,  page  435,  is  a  subject  that  should  re- 
ceive the  thoughtful  attention  of  our  larger 
bee-keepers'  associations.  We  have  found 
in  our  trade  that  one  person  tiioroughly  in- 
terested in  the  sale  of  noney  will  do  more  to 
make  it  move  than  a  dozen  half-hearted 
dealers  that  keep  it  because  they  must.  It 
may  be  a  woman  in  an  office  or  factory,  or  a 
retail  merchant  or  peddler;  but  they  make  it 
move. 


Editorial  on  page  389,  on  selecting  a  hive 
for  some  particular  purpose,  reminds  me  of 
a  recent  visit  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Allen  La- 
tiiam,  at  Norwich,  Conn.  Situated  in  a  sec- 
tion of  country  that  most  bee-keepers  would 
think  most  unpromising  for  extensive  bee- 
keeping, with  very  little  clover  or  basswood 
or  even  buckwheat,  one  would  think  his 
chances  for  success  poor  indeed,  especially 
as  he  is  engaged  most  of  the  year  in  other 
business.  Yet  with  almost  scientific  accura- 
cy he  has  evolved  a  hive  and  system  adapt- 
ed to  his  spare  time  and  location  that  enables 
him  not  only  to  succeed  but  to  realize  a  good 
profit  from  his  spare  time. 

HIS  HIVE. 

He  calls  this  hive  his  **Letalone.*'  It  is 
well  named,  surely;  for  when  once  a  colony 
ia  established  in  one  of  them  he  will  some- 
times leave  them  for  a  year  without  any  at- 
tention or  even  seeing  them,  and  then  only 
to  remove  the  surplus  honey.  He  has  a  sum- 
mer camp  near  the  extreme  end  of  Cape  Cod, 
wliere  he  spends  a  part  of  his  vacation,  and 
here  he  has  his  bees  and  hives,  and  makes 
them  pay  too,  although  the  climate  is  bleak 
apd  the  soil  little  better  than  shifting  sand 
dupes,  and  only  a  narrow  strip  of  that. 
Beach  plums,  water  hoarhound,  and  huckle- 
berries appear  to  be  his  principal  sources  of 
honey  on  the  cape,  while  at  his  home  in  Nor- 
wich he  has  an  abundance  of  sumac  and  a 
fair  supply  of  goldenrod  and  asters  as  well 
as  other  flowers. 

Of  course,  his  hive  is  practically  a  non- 
swarming  one,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
per  cent  (perhaps  less)  offering  to  swarm. 
The  quality  of  his  sumac  honey  was  a  surprise 
to  me,  comparing  very  favorably  with  our 
clover  honey  in  both  color  and  quality.  I 
must  confess  that  I  like  the  clover  best;  but 
I  suppose  almost  every  person  is  partial  to 
the  honey  to  which  he  has  long  been  accus- 
tomed. 

Such  success  as  Mr.  Latham  has  made  amid 
such  surroundings  is  helpful  in  knocking  the 
conceit  out  of  some  of  us  older  bee-keepers, 


and  showing  us  there  are  some  things  we 
may  yet  learn  to  our  advantage. 

That  Mr.  Latham  has  thought  of  other 
things  than  bee-keeping  is  seen  m  his  delight- 
ful home  and  charming  family. 

Our  friend  Holtermann  wisely  reminds  us, 
page  3^2,  July  1,  ''When  the  dealer's  profits 
vanish  as  a  result  of  breakage  he  does  not 
feel  like  making  another  investment,"  etc. 
Just  so;  and  we  nave  just  heard  from  some 
of  those  Canadian  dealers,  although  they 
were  previously  unknown  to  us.  Messrs. 
Rutherford,  Marshall  &  Co.,  "Dealers  in 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  poultry,  lard,  dried  ap- 
ples, nams,  bacon,  comb  honey,  etc.,"  of 
Toronto,  desire  to  instruct  the  apiarists  of 
Ontario  how  to  ship  their  honey  safely;  and 
as  I  don*t  like  to  keep  a  good  thmg  to  mysetf 
I  will  give  the  method  they  propose. 

Toronto.  Ont.  Sept  IS. 
Dear  Sirs:-~'We  understand  you  mannfactore  corm- 
ffated  packaffes  for  comb  honey.  Please  send  os  twen- 
ty-five circulars  showing  the  package,  for  we  received 
some  honey  in  this  form,  and  we  want  to  fflve  a  de- 
scription to  apiarists  in  Ontario.  So  a  pacScase  of 
twenty-five  circulars  will  be  appreciated  by  mail 
promptly  on  receipt  of  this. 

Rutherford.  Marshall  a  Oa 

In  discussing  wax-presses  and  propolis  in 
a  footnote  on  page  393,  July  1,  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed as  to  whether  much  propolis  gets  in- 
to wax  where  combs  alone  are  treated.  Some 
time  ago  in  trying  to  use  a  wax-melter  with 
cappings  we  found  so  much  propolis  in  tiie 
cappings  as  to  clog  the  melter  after  a  little, 
and  we  gave  it  up.  But  it  seems  to  me  it 
should  be  comparatively  easy  to  separate 
propolis  from  wax. 

**Why  is  commercial  wax  yellow  and 
brown? ''  is  asked,  and  answered  in  a  foot- 
note, page  422.  ''  Probably  because  most  of 
it  comes  from  old  combs  containing  more  or 
less  of  pollen  and  dirt.'*  I  believe,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, you  are  quite  rifirht.  Wax  as  it  comes 
from  the  abdomen  of  Bees  appears^  so  for  as 
I  have  seen,  of  pearly  whiteness;  but  often 
when  built  into  comb  it  will,  even  before 
brood  is  Dlaced  in  it,  or  pollen,  contain  more 
or  less  of— well,  we  may  as  well  call  it  dirt, 
or  bits  of  wax  with  some  foreign  substance 
in  it.  Wax  will  very  readil^r  take  color,  as  I 
have  colored  more  or  less  with  analine  dyes. 
Where  the  larger  part  of  pollen  gather^  is 
yellow,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  color  of 
wax  is  yellow.  I  often  wonder  that  wax  ren- 
dered from  old  combs  comes  out  as  clean  or 
free  from  color  as  it  does;  and  yet  when  al- 
lowance is  made  for  pollen  and  dirt  I  fear  we 
have  not  wholly  accounted  for  the  color  of 
wax.  For  many  years  I  have  extracted  the 
honey  from  light  sections  and  put  them  awsy 
for  use  the  following  year,  and  am  always 
surprised  in  the  spring  to  find  them  less  white 
than  in  the  autumn  previous.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  perceptible  yellow  tinge  or  brown- 
ish shade  that  aid  not  show  the  autumn  be- 
fore; and  I  can  not  get  good-looking  filled 
sections  unless  they  are  cut  down  and  new 
comb  built  over  the  old. 
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CONVERSATIONS   WITH 
DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,  New  York. 


HOW  FAR  APART  SHOULD   BEES   BE  KEPT  TO 
INSURE  PURE  MATING? 

"Mr.  Doolittle,  I  have  purchased  a  select 
strain  of  bees  which  I  wish  to  keep  pure,  and 
1  wish  to  know  how  far  from  other  bees  they 
most  be  kept  in  order  not  to  have  my  queens 
meet  with  drones  from  other  apiaries.^' 

"This  is  a  question  which  confronts  every 
bee-keeper  who  wishes  to  improve  his  stock 
by  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  out  of  his 
own  yard,  as  well  as  one  like  you  who  has 
something  different  from  the  common  run  of 
bees.  The  great  majority  of  our  practical 
apiarists  of  to-day  are  ever  on  the  alert  for 
the  improvement  of  stock;  and  through  this 
it  is  evident,  to  even  the  careless  observer, 
that  our  bees  are  very  much  improved  over 
what  they  were  forty  years  ago  when  I  com- 
menced in  this  business." 

"In  looking  over  an  old  bee-paper  I  found 
this:  '  There  are  some  who  entertain  the  idea 
that  a  race  of  bees  can  not  be  kept  pure  un- 
less they  are  isolated  several  mifes  from  all 
other  races.  I  have  tested  this  matter  pretty 
thoroughly  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
have  found  that  half  a  mile  is  as  good  as  a 
much  greater  distance . '  Do  you  bene  ve  that 
to  be  correct?" 

"I  could  not  accept  such  k  distance  as  in- 
suring purity  except  at  certain  seasons." 

"I  had  thought  that  from  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  might  do,  but  was  hardly  ready  to 
endorse  this  half-mile  matter  without  coming 
and  seeing  you  about  it.  If  this  could  be 
correct  it  would  not  be  much  of  a  trick  to  in- 
sure safe  mating." 

"That  is  so.  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of 
our  breeders  of  queens  would  arve  from  $500 
to  $1000  if  they  were  sure  that  aJl  their  queens 
would  be  purely  mated  if  all  objectionable 
colonies  need  not  be  more  than  naif  a  mile 
away.  But  all  honorable  breeders  of  queens 
will  multiply  that  half-mile  by  eight,  and  then 
not  feel  sure  that  a// of  their  queens  will  mate 
with  the  desired  drones." 

"What!  You  do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  all  other  bees  must  be  four  miles 
away  from  those  I  have  purchased  if  I  am  to 
secure  the  pure  mating  of  my  queens?" 

"That  is  what  I  wish  you  to  understand 
unless  you  raise  your  queens  and  drones  so 
as  to  have  them  flying  before  the  10th  of 
May  or  after  the  first  of  October." 
•*  Why  do  you  specify  such  dates?" 
' '  Because  m  all  localities  north  of  40,  north 
latitude,  early  in  the  spring  or  late  in  tiie  fall 
drones  do  not  fly  very  far;  but  during  the 
sununer  months  I  am  satisfied,  by  bemg  at 
tiie  congregating-places  of  drones,  that  they 
fly  for  miles  around  to  these  places,  and  that 
the  queens  come  to  meet  them  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  drones  having  con- 
fre^Hng-places? ' ' 

"just  what  the  term  implies.    During  the 
semmer  months,  particularly  July  and  Au- 


t,  thousands  if  not  millions  of  them  come 
together  from  the  many  colonies  (my  expe- 
rience would  say)  contained  within  a  circle 
encompassing  eight  to  ten  miles  in  diameter, 
coming  mostly  between  tiie  hours  of  half-past 
twelve  and  three  o'clock  each  pleasant  after- 
noon." 
"What  put  such  an  idea  into  yoiu*  head?" 
"By  first  hearing  a  roaring  each  pleasant 
afternoon,  as  of  a  swarm  passing  over,  when 
at  work  in  a  cornfield  in  July,  cutting  the 
weeds  out  of  the  com.  As  I  could  not  find 
any  swarm,  and  as  I  heard  this  every  pleasant 
day  in  the  afternoon  only,  I  soon  gave  up  tiiie 
swarm  idea  and  began  studying  on  the  mat- 
ter. This  comfielcTwas  on  a  hm;  and  by  ly- 
ing on  my  back  between  the  rows  of  com, 
and  lookmg  steadilv  up,  with  the  com  part- 
ly shading  things  close  about  me,  I  could  see 
hundreds  of  swift-flying  objects  darting  and 
circling  in  all  directions.  A  day  or  twoXeiter. 
a  sort  of  purring  object  passed  my  head  and 
alighted  on  a  stalk  of  com;  but  before  I  got 
to  it  one  flew  away,  which  looked  like  a 

?ueen-bee,  and  another  fell  to  the  ground, 
picked  up  the  one  which  fell  to  the  ground 
and  found  it  tobe^a  dead  drone.  This  solved 
the  mystery  of  the  humming  noise.  I  have 
several  years  since  known  of  the  drones  col- 
lecting over  this  same  hill,  but  many  years 
they  do  not.  Last  year  their  congregating- 
place  was  over  a  little  grove  whicn  I  passed 
m  going  to  my  cottage  on  the  lake.  My  first 
thought  was  that  a  swarm  of  bees  was  pass- 
ing over,  when  I  was  arrested  by  the  great 
humming  noise;  but  as  it  kept  up  right  along, 
I  knew  what  it  was.  1  heard  it  every  time 
I  went  to  the  cottage  for  some  four  weeks." 

"But  how  about  the  early  and  late  raised 
queens?" 

"The  trouble  with  the  early  queens,  as 
well  as  the  late  ones  to  some  extent,  is  to 
rear  good  ones,  though  the  chances  are  much 
better  for  raising  good  queens  the  last  week 
in  September  than  in  the  spring." 

**But  if  I  succeed  in  raismg  good  ones?" 

"Then  you  encounter  the  next,  or  what 
some  consider  the  greater  difficulty,  that  of 
having  early  drones,  or  of  coaxing  the  bees 
to  keep  drones  till  late  in  the  fall. 

"But  is  there  no  way  of  securing  the  mat- 
ing of  good  queens  to  the  drones  you  wish?" 

"There  have  been  many  plans  advised 
and  given;  but  the  best  thing  1  know  of  is  to 

§ut  the  last  frames  of  drone  brood  your 
rone-breeding  queen  is  likely  to  have  in 
some  queenless  colony,  prepared  with  many 
young  bees  and  much  honey,  when,  the  last 
of  September,  you  will  raise  a  lot  of  queens 
from  your  best  queen-breeder;  and  when 
they  are  about  old  enough  to  fly  to  meet  the 
drone,  go  over  your  colony  of  drones,  and 
pick  out  all  the  smaller  drones,  saving  only 
the  largest  and  best  of  the  lot,  when,  if  aU 
other  colonies  within  half  a  mile  in  any  di- 
rection have  killed  off  their  drones,  you  will 
be  likely  to  get  just  what  you  want.  This  is 
the  way  I  secure  my  finest  breeding-queens, 
and  I  understand  that  some  of  me  great 
queen-breeders  of  the  world  have  adopted 
tne  same  plan." 
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THE       SO-CALLED      MANUFACTURED 
COBCB  HONEY. 


The  Producer  and  the  Buyer  both  Partly 

Responalble  for  the  Stories 

Concerning  It. 


BY  E.  M.  GIBSON. 


At  a  restaurant  in  San  Diego  a  man  told 
me  that  he  had  sold  lots  of  comb  honey,  but 
fhst  it  was  mostly  manufactured  stuff.  I  ask- 
ed him  if  he  was  sure  that  it  was  manufac- 
tured, and  he  said  there  was  no  mistake 
about  it—that  he  had  sold  tons  of  it,  and  that 
his  son  was  selling  it  at  that  time.  When  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  object  to  making  two 
thousand  dollars,  if  he  could  do  so  honestly, 
and  with  but  little  effort,  he  said  he  certain- 
ly would  not,  and  I  told  him  of  the  offers  of 
the  A.  I.  Root  Compjan/  and  of  the  National 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  assured  him 
that,  if  he  could  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  honey  was  manufactured,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  in  collecting  the  money.  Al- 
tiiough  I  talked  in  a  mild  and  kindly  manner, 
the  n^  was  angry,  and  he  left  the  table,  and 
I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  him  since.  He 
was  badly  worsted  in  the  argument,  as  all 
who  heard  it  could  plainly  see. 

Are  people  wholly  to  blame  for  thinking 
that  honey  can  be  manufactured,  especially 
extracted  honey?  In  my  opinion  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  buyer  are  partlv  to  blame— the 
producer  because  he  puts  on  tne  market  hon- 
ey of  an  inferior  qualitv;  and  thebuyer  because 
he  buvs  and  pays  as  high  a  price  for  it  as  for 
l^ood  honey,  and  sells  it  for  Tirst-class  honey, 
n  foreign  markets,  as  well  as  in  our  own, 
California  honey  is  Quoted  at  a  better  price 
than  all  other  kinds;  but  the  producers,  or  at 
least  manv  of  them,  are  not  doing  their  part 
in  trying  to  maintain  the  prestige  which  this 
honey  has,  and  which,  by  right  of  superiori- 
ty, it  deserves.  I  know  of  some  who  do  not 
strain  their  honey,  but  simply  put  it  into  cans 
as  it  comes  from  the  extractor.  On  remov- 
ing the  screw  caps  I  have  seen  the  particles 
of  comb  so  thiek  on  the  top  that  one  was 
obliged  to  dig  a  hole  through  it  to  get  to  the 
honey.  I  wish  I  might  be  able  to  say  some- 
thing to  convince  these  bee-keepers  that  they 
are  standing  in  their  own  light;  but  it  is  of 
little  use  to  write  about  it,  for  such  bee-keep- 
ers never  read  bee  loumals.  Let  us  do  what 
we  can  to  educate  the  buyers.  That  is  what 
I  trv  to  do  at  every  opportunity. 

The  only  way  that  I  can  account  for  the 
careless  ways  that  beekeq>ers  in  this  State 
have  fallen  into  is  to  lay  it  on  to  the  mild 
climate.  Bees  need  so  little  attention  and 
protection  that  they  are  neglected  in  other 
ways.  If  the  owners  had  to  carry  their  bees 
in  and  out  of  cellars  at  least  twice  a  year,  or 
give  them  protection  from  the  cold  to  avoid 
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losing  them,  many  of  them  would  be  obliged 
to  go  out  of  the  business.  Others  try  to  do 
too  much  with  the  facilities  which  they  have. 
An  inevitable  result  is  that  they  faO  in  doing 
any  thing  well. 

The  advice  of  Mr.  Doohttle  to  beginner* 
(to  go  slow)  is  excellent.  A  young  man 
came  to  me  several  years  ago  and  said  he 
had  saved  up  several  hund^d  dollars  and 
was  going  to  invest  it  in  bees.  He  had  nev^ 
had  any  experience,  but  was  going  to  bay 
two  hundred  colonies  to  start  witii.  I  advis- 
ed him  to  buy  not  more  than  twenty-five, 
subscribe  for  a  bee  journal,  and  learn  some- 
thing about  the  business.  But  he  thous^t 
he  knew  best,  and  he  bought  the  bees  T^o 
years  after  this  I  saw  him  with  several  other 
men  picking  up  cobblestones  on  the  streets 
and  throwing  them  into  a  scraper  to  be  hanl- 
ed  away. 

WHEN  DO  BEES   ONAW  SPLINTS?    SPUT    BOT- 
TOM-BARS. 

Bees  gnaw  splints  under  the  same  condi- 
tions that  they  gnaw  foundation;  that  is» 
when  frames  of  foundation  are  put  in  too 
soon  when  the  colony  is  not  sufHctentiy 
strong  to  build  them  out  auickly,  and  also 
when  such  foundation  is  left  in  too  knig. 
Under  these  conditions  bees  will  gnaw  me 
foundation  whether  it  is  put  in  supported  by 
wires  or  by  any  thing  else;  and,  of  course, 
if  the  splints  are  not  pressed  in  closely  or  if 
they  do  not  fit  close  to  the  bottom-bar,  there 
is  an  added  incentive  for  the  bees  to  snaw 
at  the  wood.  I  never  fill  a  super  with  foun- 
dation, no  matter  how  strong  the  colony  may 
be,  for  the  bees  nearly  always  make  bad  work 
in  some  of  the  frames.  If  I  do  not  have 
drawn  combs  enough  left  over  for  the  sea- 
son's use  I  take  from  the  supers  of  the  larg- 
est colonies,  as  soon  as  the  bees  oommenee 
to  build  freely  in  the  spring,  two  frames  ci 
drawn  comb  and  replace  them  with  frames 
of  full  sheets  of  foundation.  I  continue  this 
until  I  have  drawn  combs  enough  for  the 
season.  In  this  way  the  combs  are  nicely 
drawn  out,  and  by  the  time  the  honey-flow 
begins  I  am  all  ready  for  it 

On  page  490,  August  15,  Dr.  Miller  says 
that  he  would  rather  have  a  whole  bottom- 
bar  than  a  split  one  if  the  comb  is  waxed  to 
it.  I  wish  he  had  told  us  why.  There  may 
be  some  disadvantage  not  apparent  to  one 
who  has  never  used  splints;  and  as  Lhave 
ordered  36,000  sawed  at  the  mill  to  repbiee 
those  that  I  already  have  now,  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  I  have  made  a  mistake.  However,  I 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  waxing  the  foonda- 
to  the  bottom-bar;  for  when  splints  are  put 
in,  the  foundation  must  be  warm;  and  when 
warm  it  expands.  If  it  is  fastened  to  tite 
bottom-bar,  when  it  is  warm  it  shrinks  and 
pulls  loose  after  it  cools.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  fastened  when  it  is  cool,  it  gets  wami 
and  buckles  when  the  super  is  put  on  the 
hive.  Last  year  I  punchea  holes  m  the  bot- 
tom-bar to  receive  the  splints,  and  this  pbm 
answered  fairiy  well,  but  occasionally  the 
splints  would  get  out  of  place  at  the  ends^ 
and  the  comb  had  to  be  Sent  back.  IS  tbt 
splints  were  held  between  the  halves  of  a 
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a4it  bottom-bar,  I  do  not  see  how  this  trou- 
e  could  occur. 
JamuJ,  GaL    

WHAT  CAUSES   BEES  TO  ONAW   SPLINTS? 

I  believe  that  the  conditions  under  which 
bees  will  or  will  not  gnaw  under  the  founda- 
tion and  the  splints  are  governed  by  the  hon- 
ejr-flow.  If  there  i&  a  good  honey-flow  they 
will  be  too  busy  with  tnem;  and,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  should  there  be  no  flow  they  will 
gnaw  just  for  sheer  aggravation's  sake.  Idle 
hands,  you  know,  wui  find  some  mischief 
to  do.  Then  another  thing,  if  the  colony  is 
weak,  or,  in  other  words,  has  an  abundance 
of  room,  they  are  apt  to  gnaw  the  founda- 
tion because  they  like  to  have  all  their  stores 
accumulated  as  much  as  possible  in  one  part 
of  the  hive;  hence  the  trouble  we  have  in 
making  them  fill  all  the  sections  evenly  at 
about  the  same  time  dear  to  the  comers 
unless  baits  are  placed  in  the  comers  as  well 
as  in  the  center.  M.  E.  Pruttt. 

Vancourt,  Texas. 

THE  PROPER  WAY  TO  USE  SPLINTS. 

I  have  used  splints  for  two  years,  and  I 
believe  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  apply 
tfiem.  I  put  them  in  boiling  wax  and  allow 
ttkem  to  boil  until  they  have  quit  foaming. 
but  this  is  not  long  enough,  for  I  have  found 
that  the  bees  sometimes  gnaw  them  out.  If 
diey  are  boiled  an  hour,  the  wax  gets  clear 
through  the  wood,  and  there  is  no  trouble. 
They  should  be  pressed  into  the  foundation 
far  enough  so  that  they  will  be  flush  with 
it,  but  not  so  far  as  to  cut  the  foundation  in 
two.  Geo.  J.  Friess. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

♦  ■  ^  ■  ♦ 

HONET-DEW    AND   THE   PURE-FOOD 
LAW. 


Paper  Read  by  W.  A.  Selser   before  the 
Pouisylvanla  Dee-keepers'  Con- 
vention at  Lebanon. 


[WbUe  It  is  our  rule  not  to  publish  the  full  text  of 
convention  pmpers,  yet  by  request  we  are  placinff  this 
before  our  readers.  It  contains  matter  of  much  im- 
DOTtance  on  a  vital  matter  before  bee-keepers  all  over 
this  land.— Ed.] 

The  pure-food  law  as  now  upon  our  sta- 
tute-books requires  the  bee-keeper,  in  sell- 
ing honey,  to  brand  every  package  with  a 
truthful  and  accurate  statement  of  the  con- 
tents. For  instance,  for  many  vears  all 
white  honey  has  been  branded  **  White  Clo- 
ver;" the  terms  hdve  almost  become  synon- 
ymous, when,  as  we  all  know,  onlv  a  small 
part  of  white  honey  is  strictly  and  entirely 
from  white  clover.  One  large  firm  in  Brook- 
lyn has  been  putting  up  a  brand  that  has  be- 
come famous  in  the  way  of  light-amber  hon- 
ey which  they  call  "Orange  Blossom."  The 
facts  are,  while  the  honey  comes  from  Flori- 
da, it  is  actually  from  saw-palmetto  bloom, 
and  never  saw  an  orange-tree.  This  brand- 
ing is  ruled  out  bv  the  recent  law.  If  one 
puts  the  brand  of  any  flower  on  his  honey. 
every  particle  of  that  honey  must  be  secured 
by  the  bees  from  that  identical  flower. 


Again,  the  law  does  not  forbid  the  bee- 
keeper putting  in  glucose  or  glycerine  to 
cheapen  his  honey  or  to  keep  it  from  granu- 
lating, as  the  case  mavbe;  but  if  he  does  tiiis 
the  exact  amount  he  nas  added  must  be  stat- 
ed on  the  label.  If  the  bee-keeper  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  that  his  product  is  from  one 
particular  flow,  he  mav  simply  brand  it  "Pure 
Honey."  There  could  be  no  fairer  law,  in 
my  estimation,  nor  one  that  could  have 
brought  more  beneficial  results  to  the  bee- 
keeper. In  fact,  it  has  inspired  more  con- 
fidence among  the  grocery  trade ;  and  in  place 
of  the  bee-keeper  beinff  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  when  he  of fers  nis  product  for  sale, 
a  much  better  feeling  and  tone  have  arisen 
as  a  result  of  this  law  in  the  last  Ibree  years. 
.  The  pure-food  law  practically  says  that  hon- 
ey is  the  nectar  of  flowers  gathered  by  the 
bees.  The  writer  has  assumed  the  position 
for  many  years  that  the  nectar  as  produced 
in  the  blossoms  is  different  from  any  other 
known  natural  sweet.  In  carrying  out  this 
theory  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I  adver- 
tised to  pay  $10.00  an  ounce  for  any  nectar 
that  could  be  procured  from  any  blossom 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  secured, 
among  others,  a  sample  from  California  un- 
der an  affidavit  that  it  was  extracted  by  a 
pipette,  and  foimd  it  sustained  my  theory 
that  this  nectar  was  in  reality  levulose,  all 
other  natural  sweets  being  dextrose.  This 
coincides  with  the  requirements  under  the 
chemical  standard  of  puro  honey,  that  it  must 
all  show  a  levulose  rotation,  or  a  turning  of 
the  plane  of  the  polariscope  to  the  left  Now, 
then,  honey-dew  is  not  nectar,  but  "bug 
juice, "  or  a  product  of  the  aphis.  Therefore 
it  is  largely  dextrose— sustaining  my  theory 
as  heretofore  stated.  This  is  why  honey-dew 
can  not  be  classed  under  the  pure-food  law 
as  honey,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  fair 
and  just.  But  it  can  be  sold  by  branding  it 
"honey-dew  honey." 

Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  I  received  a 
number  of  samples  of  honey-dew  from  the 
central  part  of  this  State.  I  analyzed  tLem, 
and  found  them  to  contain  mostly  honey-dew, 
but  not  in  such  large  proportions  as  the  hon- 
ey-dew of  this  year.  So  I  would  say,  from 
close  observation  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, that  this  has  been  the  nrst  year  honey- 
dew  has  been  so  general. 

Desiring  to  know  the  oractical  results  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  hoping  to 
obtain  some  information  that  might  be  help- 
ful to  the  bee-keepers  to-day,  f  sent  out  a 
large  number  of  letters  to  the  large  bee-men 
all  through  the  country,  asking  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Have  you  found  honey-dew  more  preva- 
lent during  the  rainy  or  the  dry  season? 

2.  Durmg  what  months  of  the  year  have 
you  found  it  most  prevalent? 

3.  Do  bees^ther  honey-dew  when  there 
is  another  flow  in  the  field? 

4.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  bees 
wintering  on  honey-dew? 

5.  Have  you  had  experience  with  selling 
honey-dew  to  the  baking  trade?  If  so,  how 
does  it  work? 
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6.  Do  bees  swarm  out  as  quickly  on  hon- 
ey-dew as  on  regular  nectar? 

7.  What  is  the  average  price  you  have  ob- 
tained for  honey-dew? 

Among  the  replies  received  was  one  stat- 
ing that  such  a  determined  effort  to  get  at 
facts  as  our  Pennsylvania  bee-keepers  were 
making  puts  us  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  pro- 
gressive bee-keepers  in  investigating  this  in- 
teresting subject  Boiling  down  the  volumi- 
nous correspondence  in  answer  to  these 
queries  I  report  the  following: 

First  answer.— Connecticut  Mississippi, 
and  Colorado  report  **dryj"  Michigan,  Ken- 
tucky, Texas,  and  California,  **wet" 

Second.  — California  reports  March  and 
April;  Mississippi,  April  and  May;  Colorado, 
June:  Michigan,  July;  Texas,  October. 

Third. —Connecticut,  Colorado,  "Think 
not;"  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and 
Missouri,  "Yes." 

Fourth. — Kentucky  says  "No.**  They  find 
aster  the  best  wintering  honey,  and  use  hon- 
ey-dew to  build  up  ill  file  spring;  New  York 
states  that,  if  the  taste  is  not  rank,  the  bees 
winter  all  right  on  it.  Missouri  reports  that, 
if  the  bees  can  fly  all  winter,  it  is  all  right; 
Colorado  states  they  lost  half  of  their  bees 
from  it  in  the  winter  of  1908;  in  Texas  they 
will  winter  well. 

Fifth.— Most  of  the  States  report  they  have 
not  had  veiy  much  success  trying  to  sell  it 
Dr.  Miller  states  that  he  hurt  nis  trade  very 
much  some  vears  ago  when  he  had  a  crop  of 
itj  for  people  thought  he  was^: adulterating 
his  good  honey,  as  fiejtaste  was'sojdiff erent. 

Sixth.  — Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Colorado,  "Yes.** 

Seventh. — Dr.  MiUer  reports  he  sold  it  at 
the  same  price  as  other  honey  because  he 
knew  no  better;  Michigan  and  Missouri  re- 
port getting  10  cts.  at  one  time;  Colorado 
used  all  their  crop  for  spring  feeding;  in 
Texas  it  sold  for  5^  cts. 

From  all  this  correspondence  I  glean  the 
following  facts: 

1.  Honey-dew  is  fine  for  building  up  in  the 
spring  or  mcrease  in  the  summer. 

2.  Very  dangerous  as  a  winter  food  in 
northern  latitudes. 

3.  Very  bad  for  a  good  reputation. 

4.  Against  the  law  in  quantities  over  20 
per  cent 

I  have  here  a  large  number  of  samples  in 
test-tubes  which  may  be  helpful  to  th^  bee- 
keepers in  arriving  at  some  idea  regarding 
the  color  line  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
honey-dew  in  his  product. 

Sample  No.  1  contains  10  per  cent  of  hon- 
ey-dew mixed  with  white-clover  honey.  If 
your  honey  is  no  darker  than  this  sample  it 
will  pass  inspection. 

Sample  No.  2  contains  20  per  cent  of  hon- 
ey-dew. Should  your  honey  show  this  color, 
and  you  have  a  suspicion  that  your  bees  have 
been  working  on  honey-dew,  it  would  be 
wise  for  you  to  have  it  examined  by  a  chemist 
before  selling  it  as  pure  honey. 

Sample  No.  3  contains  30  per  cent  of  hon- 
ey-dew.    Honey  of  this  shade  which  has 


been  gathered    during  a  honey-dew  flow 
would  not  pass. 

I  also  have  samples  running  up  to  40  and 
50  per  cent  to  show  the  average  of  the  bon- 
eyndew  crop  of  this  season.  Of  course,  as 
you  understand,  we  have  amb^  honey  and 
a  fall  honey  which  would  duplicate  these 
colors,  and  yet  might  not  contain  a  particle 
of  honey-dew.  But  this  year,  through  our 
State  honejr-dew  came  during  the  wmte-«lo- 
ver  flow,  with  practically  nothing  else  in  the 
field,  and,  therefore^ if  you  couldcarry these 
colors  in  vour  eye  it  would  be  very  helpful 
as  a  simple  test  for  judging  your  own  product. 


DEE-DREEDING. 

A  Plea  for  More  Systematic  Methods;  Dif- 
ferent Localities  Need  Different  Bees. 


BY  L.  E.  BALDWIN. 


If  the  human  race  should  be  suddenly  an- 
nihilated in  North  Amcfrica  our  bees  would 
become  wild^Axid  a  mixing  of  the  races  of  bees 
would  at  once  l>egin;  and  after  a  few  hundred 
years  there  would  not  be  a  colony  of  pare 
Italian,  blacks,  or  any  of  the  races  of  bees  we 
now  have;  but  they  would  aU  be  blended  in 
one  American  race  of  bees. 

Wax-moths,  hard  winters,  and  poor  sea- 
sons would  weed  out  the  weak  and  less  vig- 
orous bees,  and  the  result  would  be  a  race 
of  bees,  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
country,  that  would  be  hardy  and  vigorous, 
and  immune  to  many  of  the  diseases  that 
now  trouble  us.  The  same  result  could  be  . 
obtained  in  a  few  generations  by  careful  and 
systematic  breeding. 

We  now  follow  fads  and  fancies  lai^ly  in 
the  improvement  of  our  bees,  and  eveiy  lit- 
tle whfle  a  craze  starts  after  a  new  race  <^ 
bees  which  are  introduced  indiscriminately, 
possibly  from  a  country  where  box-hive  bee- 
keeping is  in  order,  and  thus  upset  what 
progress  has  been  made— in  the  way  of  breed- 
mg  non-swarmers,  for  instance. 

If  we  would  take  the  races  we  have  now, 
and  cross  and  blend  and  select  and  improve 
them,  we  could  have  a  distinct  American  race 
of  bees  in  a  few  years.  The  mingling  <rf 
races  has  produced  the  American  people,  who 
are  the  best  hustlers  on  earth:  now  why  not 
do  the  same  with  our  bees? 

True,  it  would  take  some  time  to  establish 
a  type;  but  a  *' standard  "  could  be  establish- 
ed, as  is  done  with  poultry,  and  great  im- 
provement could  be  made  in  a  short  time. 

Prof.  Holden,  "the  com  man,"  lays  great 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  each  farmer 
selecting  and  improving  his  own  seed  com 
to  suit  me  peculiar  soiTand  climatic  condi- 
tions of  his  own  farm.  The  same  rule  will 
apply  to  bee-keeping.  Characteristics  might 
be  developed  in  Michigan  that  would  be  a 
disadvantage  in  Florida,  or  vice  versa.  Each 
locality  has  some  condition  peculiar  to  itself 
that  needs  to  have  some  tnut  developed  in 
the  bees  to  meet  the  condition.  For  instance. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Beuhne,  of  Australia,  says  that  be 
had  to  develop  a  strain  of  bees  Umt  wete  Im- 
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mune  to  bee-paralysis,  and  at  one  time  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  $500  by  the  introduction  of 
a  strain  of  bees  from  a  locality  where  this 
immunity  was  not  developed  because  it  was 
not  needed. 

In  a  location  where  the  ipain  honey-flow 
oomes  very  e^rly  in  the  spring  a  strain  of 
bees  which  will  furnish  a  strong  force  of 
workers  very  early  is  absolutely  necessary; 
while  in  a  place  where  the  main  flow  comes 
late  in  the  season  this  same  trait  would  be  a 
disadvantage;  for,  by  the  time  the  honey-flow 
comes  on,  the  queens  will  be  exhausted,  and, 
consequently,  the  force  of  workers  will  be 
smaller.  In  a  location  where  the  honey-flow 
is  prolonged,  long-lived  bees  wiU  command 
a  premium.  In  snort,  to  make  a  success  the 
bee-keeper  has  need  to  understand  thorough- 
ly both  his  location  and  his  bees. 

Georgiana,  Fla.,  Sept.  26. 

[We  could  accomplish  much  more  in  this 
matter  of  developing  desirable  traits  in  our 
bees  if  we  could  control  the  male  parentage. 
While  something  has  been  done,  and  can  be 
done  ^et  under  conditions  as  they  exist,  the 
work  is  slow  as  compared  with  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  poultry  and  or- 
dinary farm  stock  where  a  selected  male  can 
be  bred  to  a  selected  female.  If  some  enter- 
prising queen-breeder  will  locate  on  an 
idand,  raise  all  of  his  drones  from  a  choice 
mother,  and  raise  all  his  queens  from  anoth- 
er select  mother,  he  may  accomplish  results 
that  can  not  be  secured  in  an  ordinary  inland 
location.  It  would  be  necessary,  doubtless, 
for  him  to  keep  drone-traps  on  all  other  col- 
onies, so  that  nothing  but  the  drones  of  the 
select  queen  would  have  the  freedom  of 
the  air.  Who,  among  our  queen-breeders, 
wiU  be  the  first  to  have  the  enterprise  to  lo- 
cate on  an  island  so  he  can  truthfully  say  he 
has  queens  mated  to  selected  drones? 

Away  back  in  tiie  early  '80's  Mr.  D.  A. 
Jones  attacked  this  problem  in  earnest.  He 
located  in  Georgian  Bay,  Canada,  several 
bee-yards  on  as  many  different  islands.  One 
he  called  Holy  Land,  another  Cyprus,  anoth- 
er Camiola,  and  another  Italy.  But  owing 
to  the  coldness  of  the  locality  and  the  lack  of 
natural  forage  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up. 
It  was  too  expensive  to  keep  a  man  on  those 
Islands  and  support  so  many  colonies  on  su- 
gar syrup.— Ed.] 

♦  .  ^  .  ♦ 

ARE   QUEEN-EXCLUDERS    HONEY-EX- 
CLUDER5? 


flooM  Proof  Going  to  Show  that  They 
are  Not 


BY  W.  P.  COX. 


I  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Scholl,  page  491, 
August  15.  Of  course,  every  one  aamits  that 
an  excluders  interfere  more  or  less  with  the 
ventilation  of  the  hive,  and  the  bees  in  hot 
dimates  like  Texas  will  suffer  more  from  the 
heat  than  would  bees  in  milder  climates.  It 
is,  therefore,  just  possible  that  the  location 
causes  the  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
excluders.    Possibly  Mr.  Scholl  has  never 


tried  the  new  wire  excluders,  which  I  con- 
sider quite  an  improvement  on  the  old  per- 
foratea-zinc  style. 

All  authorities  agree  that  the  nectar  as  it 
is  gathered  from  the  flowers  is  stored  direct- 
Iv  m  the  brood-chamber.  For  this  reason 
the  excluders  have  no  direct  effect  on  the 
honey-yield.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the 
nurse  bees  are  the  ones  that  carry  the  honey 
from  the  brood-chamber  to  the  supers,  and 
this  is  done  at  night  when  there  is  plenty  of 
time.  By  morning  the  brood-nest  is  free, 
and  the  neld  bees  can  go  on  aU  the  next  day 
storing  honey  in  the  brood-chamber,  to  be 
removed  again  the  following  night.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  bees  simply  pass  the  honey 
through  ihe  excluders  to  the  bees  above  in 
the  supers  just  as  the  fielders  on  entering 
the  hive  give  their  honey  over  to  the  nurse 
bees?  I  may  not  be  orthodox,  but  this  looks 
reasonable. 

As  for  results,  I  have  given  the  matter  ex- 
tensive trials  several  times,  and  can  see  no 
difference  in  the  amount  of  honey  gathered 
whether  I  use  the  excluders  or  not.  How- 
eve|L  there  is  a  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  noney.  To  illustrate  this  point,  we  will 
take,  for  example,  two  colonies  of  bees  ex- 
actly alike  as  regards  the  race,  hives,  brood, 
honey,  etc.,  and  of  equal  strength.  We  will 
put  a  story  of  empty  combs  over  each  hive, 
but  on  brood-chamber  No.  1  we  first  put  an 
excluder.  As  the  honey-flow  begins,  l>oth 
colonies  will  commence  storing  in  the  super 
at  the  same  time,  and  continue  at  the  same 
rate.  Other  things  being  equal,  there  will 
be  no  difference  in  the  quantity  gathered; 
but  the  colony  having  the  excluder  will  have 
its  surplus  honey  free  from  pollen  and  brood, 
while  the  other,  with  no  excluder,  may  have 
brood  and  pollen  all  through  the  super.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  to  prevent  some  of  this, 
but  it  requires  too  much  time  and  hard  work 
to  be  practical. 

I  consider  the  excluder  of  vital  importance 
in  the  production  of  both  extracted  and  chunk 
honey,  at  least  when  full-depth  frames  are 
msed,  and  I  have  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  they  are  just  as  important  with  some 
other  sizes  of  mimes  also.  After  having  tried 
to  produce  honey  with  and  without  exclud- 
ers, my  opinion  is  that  I  can  not  do  without 
them  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Scholl  says  there  are  other  ways  of 
keeping  the  queen  out  of  the  super,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  to  tell  how  to  do  this 
when  the  surplus  crop  is  gathered  from  white 
clover  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  10th  of 
Jul]^.  As  a  rule^  the  honey  comes  in  so  fast 
during  this  period  that  we  have  no  time  to 
go  around  and  see  where  our  queens  are. 
With  the  excluders  we  knowiust  where  they 
are. 

One  more  reason  why  excluders  should  be 
used  is  that  they  prevent  the  rearing  of  so 
many  drones.  Pull  sheets  of  foundation 
help  to  prevent  this,  but  my  bees  are  still 
inclined  to  rear  drones,  especially  during  a 
heavy  flow.  At  such  a  time,  if  there  is  any 
drone  comb  in  the  hive  I  believe  the  queen 
will  find  it  and  deposit  eggs  in  it,  even  if  it. 
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were  Ive  stories  above  the  brood-chamber, 
provided  there  were  none  nearer. 

Garden  City,  Mo. 

[We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  reports 
in  years  gone  by,  snowing  that  as  much  hon- 
ey will  be  produced  over  queen-excluders  as 
where  they  are  not  used.  If  Mr.  Doolittle  is 
correct  (and  we  believe  he  is),  that  most  of 
the  honey  is  delivered  in  the  brood  nest,  and 
later  carried  above,  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  as  much  honey  stored 
above  an  excluder  as  in  a  super  where  none 
are  used.— Ed.] 

♦  «  ^  «  ♦ 

THE  QUEEN-EXCLUDER  NOT  A  HONEY- 
EXCLUDER. 

BY  F.  OREINER. 


It  may  be  said  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
bee-keepers  in  Germany  do  not  favor  queen- 
excluders  anymore  than  Mr.  Louis  H.SchoU 
does,  who  says,  page  491,  Aug.  15,  that  they 
are  not  only  brood-excluding  out  also  honey- 
excluding.  He  says  the  conditions  of  a  lo- 
cality may  make  them  less  objectionable; 
and  while  this  is  undoubtedly  true  it  appears 
that  hives  without  excluders  show  the  same 
symptoms  here  in  New  York  as  in  Texas; 
VIZ.,  the  brood  appears  in  the  upper  story. 
This  does  not  suit  many  of  us,  and  therefore 
we  are  compelled  to  use  the  instrument  of 
loss  and  torture.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
much  a  matter  of  locality  as  it  is  of  the  de- 
mands some  of  us  make  on  the  article  we 
produce.  It  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters,  and 
it  is  not  all  good  honey  which  is  produced 
under  the  name  of  honey,  although  a  man 
may  obtain  large  yields  of  inferior  or  repul- 
stve  honey  and  make  money  by  it.  A  man 
Qf  a  refined  nature  or  one  with  a  sensitive 
stomach  does  not  extract  from  combs  con- 
taining brood.         .     .   ^  ^  ^      J  . 

We  do  not  want  both  honey  and  brood  m 
our  extracting-combs.  Even  if  we  wait  till 
the  brood  has  matured  and  has  emerged 
from  the  cells  before  extracting,  the  honey 
is  not  nearly  as  fine  in  quality,  and  surely 
not  as  appetizing.  We  may  not  understand 
how  to  run  our  oees  so  as  to  get  the  most 
out  of  them,  but  we  do  not  want  to  become 
ri€:h  producing  an  objectionable  article.  We 
may  also  not  be  able  to  read  bee  nature  as 
well  as  others.  With  us  our  bees  locate  in 
the  uppermost  set  of  combs,  and  establish 
their  brood-nest  there  with  a  ring  of  honey 
above  the  brood.  This  seems  to  be  their  na- 
ture. This  seems  to  satisfy  them,  and  the 
lower  set  of  combs  is  largely  neglected.  I 
do  not  understand  what  our  bees  thus  unre- 
stricted do  with  the  honey  that  others  under 
the  different  condition  store  above  excluders. 
In  this,  the  poorest  of  all  seasons,  some  of  my 
colonies  in  a  yard  of  fifty  have  given  100  lbs. 
above  the  excluder,  with  not  ten  pounds  in 
the  ten  L.  frames  below.  A  friend  in  a  more 
distant  county  took  this  year,  in  an  only  me- 
dium good  season.  265  lbs.  from  his  best  col- 
t)rty  over  the  detested  excluder.  All  our 
colonies  I  run  for  extracted  honey  are  al- 
ways short  of  stores  in  the  brood-nest.   That 


does  not  look  as  though  the  oueen  and  brood 

'     '  ig  here;  if  so, 

•^  all  the  hon- 


excluder  were  honey-exdudine  here;  if  so, 
the  bees  would  not  carry  near& 
ey  above  the  excluder. 


Mr.  Scholl  says  the  c^ueen-excluding  hon- 
ey-board is  an  expensive  implement  in  its 
first  cost.  It  does  not  appear  that  way  to 
me.  It  is  very  cheap  as  compared  with  tiie 
greater  cost  or  the  sectional  hive,  which  Mr. 
Scholl  is  adopting  more  and  more  in  place  of 
the  regular  and  more  simple  Langstroth  hive. 
But  he  invests  just  ^he  same,  and  considers 
it  a  good  investment.  I  am  with  him;  but  I 
should  not  want  to  be  without  the  queen-ex- 
cluder. It  is  a  good  thing  for  me.  Even  in 
the  management  of  the  sectional  hive  for 
comb  honey,  it  is  an  auxiliary  which  I  would 
not  willingly  dispense  with.  Mr.  Aikin,  of 
Colorado,  and  Mr.  Hand,  of  Ohio,  neither  one 
a  beginner,  recorded  on  these  pages  how 
they  use  the  excluder  with  the  sectional  hive 
in  the  production  of  comb  honey.  I  am  sure 
they  may  be  excused  for  their  practices. 
They  must  think  it  pays  them  to  pay  good 
money  for  them. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  August  21. 

HIVE-TOOLS. 

ManlpulatiDg  Frames;  How  to  Do  a  ICaxl- 

mum  of  Work  with  a  Mlnlmmn  of  Fag 

at  the  End  of  the  Day's  Work. 

BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


For  some  years  we  have  been  experiment- 
ing upon  several  forms  of  hive-tools.  We 
have  nad  different  models  sent  to  us  from 
dl  over  the  country,  and  one  or  two  have 
been  sent  from  far-away  Australia.  We  fi- 
nally had  our  blacksmith  make  up  from  old 
buggy-springs  several  styles  and  placed  them 
among  our  apiarists,  asking  them  to  select 
the  one  that  seemed  to  smt  their  purpose 
best.  Among  all  the  tools  that  were  submit- 
ted, a  plain  flat  piece  of  steel,  flattened  and 
sharpened  at  bom  ends  in  the  form  of  a  chisel, 
one  end  bent  over  like  a  hoe.  seemed  to  give 
the  best  satisfaction.  See  illustration  here- 
with. 


FIG.  1. 
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It  is  something  that  any 
blacksmith  can  maiKe  out  of  an 
old  buggy-spring  or  any  good 
piece  of  spring  steel.  It  must 
not  be  tempered  too  hard  or  it 
will  break.  Each  end  should  be 
flattened  out  while  hot,  and 
brought  to  an  edge.  One  end  is 
bent  to  a  right  angle,  and  the 
other  is  left  straight.  The  tool 
is  then  taken  over  to  an  emery 
wheel  or  grindstone  and  finished 
up.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  edges  straight  and 
square. 

The  hooked  end  is  ordinarily 


FIG.  S.— ANOTHER   METHOD  OF  USING    THE    HIVE- 
TOOL  WHEN  PRYING  FRAMES  APART. 

used  for  scrap- 
ing propolis  or 
wax  on  the 
frames  or  bot- 
tom-boards, 
while  the  other 
end  (also  use- 
ful for  scrap- 
ing) is  pushed 
between  the 
two  parts  of 
the  hive;  but 
the  drawing 
shows  the  tool 
held  improper- 
ly. The  bent 
or  curved  end 


FIG.  2.— A  SIDE  TWIST  OF  THE  TOOL  AFFORDS  A  STRONG  LEV- 
ERAGE BY  WHICH  THE  FRAMES  ARE  SEPARATED 
EASILY  AND  WITHOUT  JAR. 

should  be  placed  directly  against  the 
palm  in  order  that  sufficienf  pressure 
maybe  exerted  to  shove  the  other  or 
straight  end  between  the  two  hive  parts. 
See  illustration  on  page  602  of  our  last 
issue. 

Either  end  of  the  tool  may  be  used  for 
separating  Hoffman  frames,  or,  in  fact, 
any  style  of  frame  that  one  happens  to 
use;  but  our  men  prefer  Hie  hook  end. 
This  is  inserted  between  the  frames  to 
be  separated,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  when  a 
side  twist  of  the  wrist  will  exert  consid- 
erable leverage,  forcing  apart  the 
frames  very  gently.    But  Aere  are  some 


FIG.  4.--THE  PROPER  WAY  TO  PRY  ALL  THE  FRAMES  OVER  AT  ONE  OPERATION. 

who  prefer  to  use  the  straight  end  of  the  tool  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  3;  but  the  method  given  in 
Fig.  2  exerts  more  of  a  leverage,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  less  liable  to  crush  bees. 

Fig.  4  shows  how  the  tool  may  be  used  for  crowd- 
ing Si  the  frames  over  to  one  side  in  one  block,  as 
it  were;  or  one  can,  if  he  prefers,  use  the  plan 
shown  in  Fig.  2;  but  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  one  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  more  convenient.  In 
Fig.  8  the  curved  end  is  used  to  good  advantage  in 
lifting  the  division-board  out  of  the  hive.  See  also, 
in  this  connection.  Fig.  9. 

Some  prefer  a  hive-tool  having  a  narrowed  end 
like  a  screwdriver;  but  the  continuous  use  of  a 
tool  like  this  abrases  the  edges  of  the  hives  so  that, 
after  a  time,  it  leaves  bruise  marks  and  cracl»,  invit- 
ing winds  and  storms,  and  robbers  when  they  are 
prowling  about  For  separating  two  hives  heavy 
with  honey  there  is  nothmg  better  than  a  wide  thin 


FIG.  6.— HOW  THE  HOOK  END  IS   USE- 
FUL IN  FISHING  OUT  FRAMES  AND 
DIVISION-BOARDS. 
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on  the  end.  In  this  the  operat- 
or assumes  a  very  natural,  easy, 
and  comfortable  position.  The 
left  arm  rests  upon  the  knee, 
supporting  the  weight  of  the 
frame,  wnile  the  right  arm 
merely  holds  it  in  a  position  for 
examination. 

After  removing  a  frame  we 
very  often  lean  it  against  the 
thigh;  another  one  against  the 
hive,  and  still  another  against 
the  other  leg.    When  one  is  at 


FIG.  U.     MAKING    A    GAl*  BETWEEN 

THE    FRAMES   SO   THAT    ONE 

CAN  BE  EASILY  REMOVED. 

blade  made  of  good  springsteel, 
tempered  just  hard  enough  to 
have  the  resilient  qualities  of  a 
buggy-spring. 

Such  a  tool  should  be  either 
nickel-plated  or  painted  some 
bright  color,  like  red,  so  that, 
when  dropped  or  lost  in  the 
CTass,  it  can  be  readily  seen. 
B  painted  a  bright  red  it  will  be 
in  good  contrast  to  green  grass. 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  FRAMES. 

Many  yard  men  prefer  to 
work  with  a  sort  Of  stool  and 
hive-box  combined;  others  wish 
to  have  nothing  to  lug  around  except  the 
bee-smoker  and  the  hive-tool.  As  most  hives 
are  placed  on  or  near  the  ground,  one  must 
either  sit  down  on  some  object  or  kneel  in 
front  of  the  hive,  to  bring  himself  to  the 
proper  working  distance.  We  usually  use  a 
hive-cover  as  snown  in  Figs.  6,  7,  8,  9.  It  is 
always  handy,  and  has  the  further  advantage 
of  a  milk-stool  in  that  one  can  shift  his  body 
back  and  forth  on  the  hive-cover  in  order  to 
reach  frames  toward  the  near  or  far  side  of 
the  hive,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  seat  that 
does  not  allow  one  to  shift  his  body  back  and 
forth,  necessarily  requires  more  stooping 
or  bending  of  the  back. 

Occasionally  it  will  be  found  desirable  to 
turn  the  cover  up  lengthwise,  and  we  always 
use  it  in  that  manner  when  we  desire  to 
place  the  weight  of  the  body  against  the  frame 
that  we  are  crowding  over  against  its  fellows. 
See  Fig.  8.  In  pulhng  out  a  division-board, 
one  has  a  little  more  leverage  if  he  sits  high 
rather  than  low.  See  Fig,  9.  But  if  he  mere- 
ly wishes  to  separate  the  frames,  then  spend 
several  minutes  hunting  for  the  queen  or 
looking  over  the  brood,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7, 
one  should  sit  on  the  narrow  side  rather  than 


FIG.  7.— A  COMFORTABLE  FOSmON  FOR  ALL-DAY  WORK. 
Note  that  the  left  arm  that  supports  the  weight  of  the  frames  rests 
comfortably  on  the  knee. 

work  clipping  queens*  wings  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  nave  three  or  four  frames  out 
of  the  hive  at  once  in  order  to  give  room  for 
the  proper  handling  of  those  a&eady  in  the 
hive.  When  he  works  with  bees  all  day  he 
should  assume  as  comfortable  an  attitude  as 
possible,  for  at  best  he  will  be  tired  enough 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 

A  change  of  position  is  often  restful.  After 
one  has  oeen  working  over  a  number  of 
hives,  sitting  down  on  ffie  hive-cover  or  hive- 
stool,  he  finds  it  convenient  to  vary  occasion- 
ally the  position  by  resting  on  the  knees 
close  to  the  hive;  and  still  again  he  may  find 
it  comfortable  to  vary  the  monotony  by  stand- 
ing upright,  bending  over  only  when  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  a  frame. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  that  the  operator  in 
Fig.  9  is  taking  things  easy.  There  are  times 
when  only  one  hand  can  do  good  work.  If 
one  can  assume  a  comfortable  attitude,  even 
though  it  be  only  momentary,  he  ought  to  do 
so. 

We  are  weU  aware  that  some  of  our  apia- 
rists will  say  they  have  no  time  to  sit  down, 
much  less  'Moaf  on  the  job^"  as  might  ap- 
pear in  Fig.  6.    It  is  our  opmion,  however, 
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that  the  more  one  can  save  his 
legs  and  arms  the  more  he  can 
actnally  accomplish  in  a  day. 
In  hunting  for  a  queen  we  can 
not  afford  to  stand  up  on  the 
job,  but  should  get  right  down 
where  the  eyes  can  do  uieir  best 
work,  as  seen  in  Fig,  7,  always 
holding  the  frame  in  such  a 
way  that  the  sunlight  will  strike 
it  squarely.  In  looking  for  eggs 
this  is  very  important,  espe- 
cially if  the  operator  is  getting 


FIG.  9.-PULLING  OUT  A  REFRACTORY  DIVISION-BOARD  THAT 
RESISTS  REMOVAL. 


toward  the  shady  side  of  life  when  eyesight 
is  not  at  its  best. 

In  our  next  and  subsequent  issues  we  ex- 
pect to  show  snap  shots  of  a  scheme  for  work- 
mgr  with  bees  in  connection  with  the  tool- 
box, and  at  the  same  time  give  other  views 
of  our  men  while  in  the  act  of  forming  nu- 
clei, grafting  cells,  and,  in  general,  showing 
the  separate  steps  in  commercial  queen- 
rearing. 


LACK   OF   VENTILATION    ALONE 
BLAME  FOR  GREASY-LOOK- 
ING CAPPING5. 


TO 


A^Reaaonable  Explanation. 

BY  M.  E.  PRunr. 


About  those  greasy  sections,  in  my  opin- 
ion ventilation  has  all  to  do  with  it.  Heat 
expands  most  liquids,  so  that,  if  there  is  only 
a  httle  ventilation,  the  honey  becomes  very 
warm  from  the  heat  of  the  bees,  etc.,  and  ex- 
pands clear  up  to  the  cappings,  so  that  there 
IS  no  air-space  between  the  honev  and  the 
caps.    The  wax  also  partakes  of  the  heat  of 


FIG.  8— A  HIGHFR  SEAT  IS   liETTER 

WHEN  ONE  WISHES  TO  PLACE 

HIS  WEIGHT  AGAINST  THEl 

FRAME  TO  BE  SHOVED 

OVER. 

the  honey,  and  shows  a  greasy 
appearance.  When  rem  o ve  d 
from   the  hive  the   greasy  ap 

Eearance  does  not  disappear, 
ecause  the  air  is  excluded,  and 
then  some  honey  adheres  to  the 
caps.  Just  touch  a  piece  of 
comb  honey  with  the  tip  of  the 
fingers  so  that  the  cappings 
come  in  contact  with  the  honey, 
and  it  has  this  same  appearance 
which  can  not  be  removed,  al- 
though before  the  impression 
was  made  it  looked  clear  and  flaky. 

Now,  some  one  will  say,  "  All  my  entrances 
are  the  same,  and  yet  some  have  greasy  sec- 
tions (or  frames  as  the  case  may  be) ,  and 
others  haven't.**  Well,  perhaps  some  colo- 
nies are  in  tiie  shade;  some  are  stronger,  and 
so  have  more  animal  heat.  They  may  not 
all  face  the  same  way;  they  may  not  all  be 
the  same  height  from  the  ground,  and  then, 
again,  some  may  be  painted  and  some  not — 
so  many  littie  things  control  the  temperature. 
Don't  execute  Her  Royal  Highness  for  noth- 
ing. 
Vancourt,  Texas. 


DO  BEES  MOVE  POLLEN  FROM  ONE  COMB  TO  ANOTHER? 

Do  bees  ever  move  pollen  from  one  set  of  combs  to 
another?  That  is.  if  a  brood-chamber  is  placed  over 
a  hive  containinsr  fuU  sheets  of  foundation  with  an 
excluder  between,  keeping  the  queen  below,  will  the 
bees  carry  the  pollen  down  as  well  as  the  honey? 

Exeter,  N.  H.  C.  E.  Adams. 

[We  do  not  know  any  reason  why  bees  could  not 
move  pollen  from  one  comb  to  another;  but  it  is  our 
opinion  that  they  rarely  do  so.  In  the  case  mentioned 
we  would  suppose  that  the  pollen  would  be  left,  even 
if  the  honey  w^re  transferred.— Ed.] 
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BUY  DIRECT 

From  the  Fruit  Rcuich  in  California  where  it  grows. 
Buy  your  fruit  in  California,  and  protect  yourself 
against  the  dirt,  dust  and  unclean  hands  of  the 
stores.  We  are  located  in  the  great  fruit  belt  of 
Southern  California.     Every  condition  is  right 

for  producing  at  the  lowest  cosL  Nothing  is  handier 
to  keep,  more  wholesome  and  as  inexpensive  as 
California  Dried  Fruit.  We  know  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  you  started;  after  that  we  can  depend 
upon  your  trade  year  after  year. 

DRIED   FRUIT 

Our  Dried  Fruit  retains  all  the  goodness  and  flavor 
of  the  fruit.  Everything  of  finest  quality,  high 
grade,  and  guaranteed  strictly  first  class. 

CANNED  FRUIT 

California  Canned  Fruit  is  at  the  top  of  the  list  re- 
garding quality,  and  in  buying  fruit  from  us  you 
can  feel  assured  that  you  are  getting  the  best  frmt 
from  the  State  that  puts  out  the  best  fruit  in  the 
country. 

Colored  Folders,  Price  List  and  fall  informatioii  apon  request 


Fruit  Products  Co. 

Ij,  CALIFORNIA- 
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A.  YEOMAN'S   CITY  APIARY,  SHOWING  THE  HIVES  RAISED  FROM  THE  BOTTOM-BOARDS;    ALL 

SWARMING  IS  PREVENTED. 


PROVIDING  EXTRA  VENTILATION  DUR- 
ING HOT  WEATHER  FOR  THE  PRE- 
VENTION or  SWARBONG. 


Raising  the  Hives  One  Inch  from  the  Bot- 
tom-boards. 

BY  J.  A.  YEOMAN. 

The  article  on  page  504,  Aug.  15,  reminds 
me  of  my  experience,  and  I  am  accordingly 
sending  a  pnotograph  of  my  back-lot  city 
apiary.  For  about  four  years  I  have  been 
putting  inch  blocks  under  the  comers  of  my 
hives.  The  bees  use  the  regular  entrance 
in  front  almost  entirely,  the  opening  at  the 
sides  and  back  serving  merely  for  ventila- 
tion. The  fence  at  the  oack  and  the  trees  at 
the  sides  probably  explain  this;  for  if  the 
hives  stooa  in  the  open  I  believe  the  bees 
would  take  the  easiest  way  out. 

For  four  years  my  bees  have  not  tried  to 
swarm.  This  year  1  was  negligent  in  raising 
the  hives  to  provide  more  room;  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  perfect  contagion  of  swarming 
which  I  found  difficult  to  break  up.  I  have 
never  had  any  comb  built  between  the  bot- 
tom-board and  the  frames.  With  the  sides 
open  all  around  I  think  that  it  is  hardly  warm 
enough  to  warrant  comb-building. 

The  second  hive  shown  in  the  engraving 
is  not  raised  from  the  bottom-boardj  out,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bottom-board  is  drawn 
to  the  front  over  half  its  length,  leaving  the 


brood-chamber  open  to  the  ground.  Mice 
and  toads  do  not  bother  me.  This  colony, 
from  the  present  outlook,  will  yield  between 
200  and  300  lbs.  of  honey,  which  J  shall  ex- 
tract at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Spokane,  Wash. 

[The  scheme  of  raising  hives  up  on  four 
blocks  at  the  approach  of  the  hone]^-flow  to 
forestall  swarming  has  never  received  the 
attention  that  it  should.  We  should  be  pleas- 
ed tQ  get  reports  from  others  who  have  tried 
this  plan. — Ed.] 


ORANGE-BLOSSOM  HONEY. 


The  Cause  of  an  Unusual  Dark  Color. 


BY  EDWIN  G.  BALDWIN. 


Mr.  /?oo/;— Apropos  of  your  footnote  to 
Mr.  Pryal's  article  on  orange-trees,  page  236, 
perhaps  the  following  dara  will  be  of  inter- 
est, and  instructive  to  your  readers.  You 
say  that  the  orange-tree  is  not  a  prolific 
source  of  nectar.  I  am  inclined  to  infer  that 
vou  mean  there  is  not  much  orange  honey 
from  that  source  on  the  market,  rather  than 
that  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  the 
orange-blossom  does  not  yield  much  honey. 
The  former  is  undoubtedly  true;  the  latter  is 
hardly  borne  out  in  my  own  experience  here 
in  Deland.    We  are  m  the  midst  of  many 
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groves,  and  for  the  past  four  years  my  colo- 
nies have  averaged  about  50  lbs.  per  hive 
from  orange-blossom  alone.  I  say,  "from 
orange-blossom  alone,"  and  wish  to  be  taken 
quahiatively,  of  course.  Your  footnote  is 
quite  right  in  adding,  "As  a  general  thing  it 
is  hard  to  get  a  strictly  all-orange-blossom 
honey."  Perhaps  you  will  pardon  my  quot- 
ing from  a  few  letters  I  received  from  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Selser^  of  Philadel- 
phia- perhaps  the  best  authonty  on  honeys 
m  this  country.  He  received  a  sample  of 
orange  honey  from  me,  and  wrote,  "Your 
letter  to  hana.  with  sample  of  honey,  which 
I  have  tested  very  carefully.  This  is  the 
only  sample  I  have  received  from  Florida  of 
which  I  am  convinced  a  large  percentage  is 
from  orange-blossom.  I  am  not  clear  what 
makes  the  honey  of  a  darker  shade,  as  I  am 
also  convinced  that  California  orange  honey 
is  of  very  light  color."  Again,  later  on,  he 
writes,  after  testing  the  sample  in  company 
with  Mr.  W.  J.  Young,  of  the  National  Micro- 
chemical  Laboratory:  "I  went  over  the  doI- 
len  grains  of  both  your  honey  and  the  Cali- 
fornia honey  at  the  same  time  in  the  Govern- 
ment laboratory  in  this  city  about  a  month 
ago.  It  was  very  interesting.  We  found  the 
same  orange-pollen  grains  in  your  honey  that 
we  found  m  the  Ciuifomia;  but  in  addition 
to  it  we  found  in  the  California  honey  a  lot 
of  poUen  grains  of  the  sage  brush,  and  in 
your  honey  we  found  pollen  grains  of  an  en- 


tirely new  formation.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve they  were  from  the  saw  palmetto;  but, 
understand,  these  were  only  secondary.  The 
main  pollen  grains  were  from  the  orange, 
showing  that  the  main  source  of  the  honey 
was  from  the  orange  flow." 

The  sample  of  honey  sent  Mr.  Selser  was 
much  darker  than  either  of  us  had  supposed 
orange  honey,  as  pure  as  we  knew  that  was, 
could  possibly  be.  For  three  years  it  had 
not  varied  in  nue,  to  any  remarkable  degree. 
It  had  a  reddish  cast,  not  merely  amber.  Its 
aroma  was  exquisite,  and  the  body  unexcel- 
led, but  the  color  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  little 
off.  Mr.  Selser  added,  "This  brings  up  a 
very  wide  question  as  to  what  climanc  con- 
ditions have  to  do  with  the  flavor  and  shade 
of  honey;  and  soil  may  also  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it."  This  year  I  have  over  1000 
lbs.  of  the  finest  orange  honey  one  could 
imagine;  and,  mirabile  aictu!  it  is  of  a  light- 
yellow  hue,  hardly  even  amber;  clear,  and 
with  almost  none  of  that  reddish  cast  that 
appeared  always  heretofore.  I  have  been 
trying  to  solve  the  enigma  of  the  color  ever 
since  I  harvested  my  first  pound  of  the  deli- 
cious nectar,  but  without  avail  till  this  year. 
I  am  now  sure  of  a  solution.  In  the  first 
place,  I  was  sure  the  added  pollen  grains 
could  not  possibly  be  from  palmetto  blossom; 
it  was  not  in  bloom  when  I  extracted.  There 
were  but  two  other  nectar-yielding  plants  in 
bloom  during  the  time  of  tne  orange  bloom. 
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THE  NEW  JERSEY  AND  PHILADELPHIA  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION  WHICH  MET  THIS  YEAR  AT 
THE  APIARY  OF  HAROLD  HORNER,  NEAR  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 
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INTERIOR  OF  W.  W.  TURNER'S  WORK-SHOP  WHERE  HE  MAKES  HIS   HIVES  AND  FIXTURES. 


viz.,  the  wild  cherry  and  the  cherry-laurel. 
I  have  sent  samples  of  the  pollen  of  tnese  two 
blossoms  to  Mr.  Young,  and  he  now  has  their 
(Trains  on  record  in  the  Government  labora- 
tory and  museum.  He  wHl  be  able  another 
time  to  identify  them  if  he  finds  any  in  honeys 
analyzed  by  him.  But  they  are  not  the  cause 
of  the  darker  hue  in  our  orange  honey,  for 
they  both  bloomed  this  year,  as  well  as  hereto- 
fore, right  in  the  opening  of  the  orange  bloom, 
after  bees  began  working  in  supers,  and  all 
honey  from  them  would  have  gone— mws/ 
have  gone— right  into  the  orange lioney.  If 
it  had  been  of  any  perceptibfe  amount  or 
off  color,  the  hue  of  the  resulting  honey 
would  have  been  dark  as  usual.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  bees  do  little  working  on  any 
thing  else  than  orange  when  it  once  begins 
in  full  blast.  And  stnl  the  honey  this  year 
is  very  light.  I  am  convinced  we  have  found 
the  reason.  Last  fall,  for  the  first  time  in 
years,  after  a  very  rainy  and  damp  summer 
the  bees  had  their  hives  full  of  brood  in  Oc- 
tober, but  were  practically  in  a  starving  con- 
dition. I  had  to  feed  many  pounds  of  sugar 
to  keep  them  alive  during  the  winter.  When 
the  orange  honey  began  to  come  in,  the  hives 
were  almost  destitute  of  honey  or  stores  of 
any  kind.  Had  the  orange  held  off  a  few 
days  longer  I  should  have  nad  to  feed  all  my 
colonies  m  the  spring  also.  Heretofore,  the 
hives  have  been  well  filled  in  autumn  with  a 
dark-red  honey,  from  the  palmetto  berry  (that 


is,  the  juice  from  the  berry  of  the  palmetto), 
and  there  has  always  been  somewhat  of  it 
left  when  the  orange  flow  began,  and  supers 
were  put  on.  Our  opening  oays  of  orange 
flow  are  usually  cool.  The  bees  store  all 
honey  at  first  close  to  the  brood — ^that  is, 
right  under  the  top-bars.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances and  the  weather  warms  up,  the  brood- 
nest  is  expanded,  the  oueen  is  £^ven  room, 
and  the  honey  in  those  frames  under  the  top- 
bars  is  carried  up  into  what  is  now  the  sur- 
plus-chamber, the  supers^  and  a  dark  color 
given  to  the  mixture;  that  is,  the  honey  would 
be,  in  that  case,  in  the  main,  orange  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  palmetto-berry  honey  but 
enough  to  give  it  a  darker  shade. 
I  have  tested  this  matter  very  carefully  for 
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four  years,  and  I  am  satisfied  we  are  at  the 
real  cause  of  the  dark  hue.  I  shall  hence- 
forth extract  all  honey  in  the  hives  just  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  orange  flow,  and  feel 
sure  no  more  dark  honey  will  dull  the  beau- 
tiful hue  of  the  real  orange-blossom  honey. 
I  ^all  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  on  this 
whole  matter,  as  it  opens  up  many  problems 
of  interest  to  all  bee-lkeepers  who  may  have 
similar  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  then* 
k>cal  flora. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  nectar  shining 
in  the  petals  of  the  orange-blossom. 

Deland,  Florida. 


IRRIGATION  IN  WYOMING. 


BY  W.  W.  TURNER. 


I  am  sending  two  pictures,  one  showing  an 
end  of  my  bee-yard,  and  also  the  shop  and 
house,  and  the  other  the  interior  of  the  shop. 
I  am  located  near  the  Cal-Cody  Ditch,  and 
the  ffovemment  ditch  is  just  beyond  the  big 
alfalfa  hayfield.  This  ditch  is  red  from  the 
big  dam,  which  is  the  highest  in  the  world. 
Tms  dam  is  only  half  an  nour's  drive  from 
our  place.  Cody  City  is  half  a  mile  distant. 
Fire  years  ago  there  was  nothing  here  but 
bare  land. 

I  make  all  of  my  hives  and  supers,  as  well 
as  every  thing  else  shown  in  the  interior 
view.  Under  the  bear  skin  is  the  door  lead- 
ing to  my  extracting-room. 

T  had  a  nice  crop  of  honey,  and  received  17 
to20cts.  for  three  thousand  4x5  sections 
here  at  home. 

Cody,  Wyoming. 


CARPENTRY  FOR  DEE-KEEPING. 


Bottom-boards,  Hive-stands,  and  Feeders. 


BY  F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 


In  the  matter  of  bottom-boards  I  am  fol- 
lowing Dr.  Miller,  and  am  starting  out  with 
a  space  of  1^  inches  under  the  hive.  One 
of  my  reasons  for  adopting  this  depth  was 
the  apparent  facility  with  which  necessary 
feeding  could  be  given  in  the  spring;  but  I 
surely  guessed  wrong,  for  my  bees  emphati- 
cally needed  feeding  from  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary; but  they  as  decidedly  refused  to  take 
one  drop  from  below,  even  when  served  to 
them  at  a  temperature  of  95°.  I  was  driven 
to  give  them  plain  candy  until  the  atmos- 

Shere  reached  48°,  at  which  temperature 
ley  would  take  syrup  from  above— one  more 
instance  where  man  proposed,  but  the  bees 
atddno. 

My  first  bottom-boards  were  made  two 
feet  long,  giving  an  alighting-board  4  inches; 
but  this  provea  too  short  when  a  feeder  was 
used  in  the  bottom-board  and  the  hive  moved 
forward  to  facilitate  filling  the  pan;  so  I  now 
make  the  bottoms  26  inches  long  and  find 
them  more  satisfactory.  Since  these  boards 
must  carry  quite  a  weight  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Uit-y  should  be  of  ^-inch  lumber. 
lA  this  region  of  big  trees  it  is  possible  to 


get  lumber  wide  enough  to  make  the  floor  of 
one  piece.    So  the  specifications  read: 

One  piece,  ^Xl3f^x26. 

One  piece,  ^Xl^Xl2>^. 

Two  pieces,  ^X  1^X26. 
Where  such  wide  lumber  can  not  be  had, 
and  this,  probably,  is  almost  everywhere 
nowadays,  the  floor  must  be  made  of  narrow 
strips  nailed  crosswise,  and  the  length  of  the 
bottom-board  can  be  modified  to  suit  ^e 
standard  widths  of  lumber  available. 

When  I  have  a  number  of  bottom-boards 
to  nail  up  I  place  the  side- pieces  on  the 
bench;  and  at  each  end  insert  an  end-piece 
(of  course  only  one  is  nailed  on  ultimately) , 
and  outside  of  them  I  nail  four  cleats  to  the 
bench.  Then  it  is  easy  to  nail  the  floor  to 
the  sides. 

inVE-STANDS. 

Since  hives  in  this  part  of  the  world  pass 
the  winter  on  their  summer  stands  I  decided 
that  the  hive-stands  I  happened  on  in  Illi- 
nois, because  I  chanced  to  have  the  material 
handy,  would  be  the  very  thing.  The  usual 
suppori  here  is  a  flat  board  nailed  to  a  cou- 
ple of  pieces  of  lumber,  or  a  frame  1x3  made 
box  fashion.  I  certainly  did  not  like  the 
flat  board,  as  it  means  too  much  surface  con- 
tact, which  must  be  conducive  to  rot  in  the 
wet  season.  In  my  opinion  the  smaller  the  * 
area  of  contact  sunace  the  better.  At  pres- 
ent my  hives  rest  on  three  dowel-rocCs  }i 
inch  in  thickness,  and  so  far  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  results.  These  rods  pass  through 
suitable  holes  bored  in  2x4  rough  lumber; 
and  as  I  prefer  to  have  two  hives  on  each 
stand,  each  will,  therefore,  consist  of  three 
cross j)ieces.  The  specifications  are :  3  pieces 
^X 42  inches,  dowel-rod;  3  pieces  £c4x24 
rough  lumber^  with  ?^-inch  holes  bored  at 
4, 1%  and  20  mches,  centers  2  inches  from 
one  side. 

The  construction  is  simple.  Push  the 
rods  in  place  and  fasten  with  nails.  Cost 
about  20  cts. 

ENTRANCE-BLOCKS. 

With  such  a  deep  entrance  as  is  given  by 
so  deep  a  bottom-board,  an  entrance-blocK 
must  be  used  almost  all  the  year.  It  is  made 
of  4^-inch  lumber,  12  inches  long  and  at  least 
2)4  wide.  On  one  edge  is  cut  a  notch  H  by 
3  inches;  on  the  other,  ^  by  8  inches;  so  we 
have  considerable  choice  in  the  size  of  en- 
trance. When  in  place  it  is  wedged  by  a 
slip  of  wood  (usually  a  bit  of  a  section)  be- 
ing forced  in  between  its  end  and  the  side 
of  the  bottom- board.  At  any  time  a  small 
block  of  wood  may  be  dropped  on  the  alight- 
ing-board in  front  of  the  entrance  so  as  to 
contract  the  latter  or  close  it  entirely. 

FEEDING-TRAYS. 

I  have  already  mentioned  incidentally  that 
I  got  fooled  on  my  little  notion  about  spring 
feeding;  but  the  oottom  feeders  I  am  about 
to  describe  work  first  rate  in  the  summer 
and  fall  months;  in  fact,  they  are  of  the 
style  recommended  by  Mr.  Hand  for  comb- 
honey  production;  but  they  are  rather  ex- 
pensive. From  a  tinner  I  get  trays  1 1 '  xl2xl8 
at  a  cost  of  60  cts.  each  in  half-dozen  lots. 
In  each  is  placed  a  rack  made  of  2  cross- 
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pieces  J^xl^xll^;  10  long  pieces  >^xl>^x 
15X.    The  lumber  costs  20  cts. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cross-pieces  are 
U  inch  deeper  than  the  others,  the  reason 
being  that  a  tight  fit  is  wanted  under  the  end 
of  the  hive  so  that  the  bees  can  not  crawl 
back.  In  use,  the  tray  is  set  in  the  bottom- 
board  as  far  back  as  it  will  go,  then  the  rack 
goes  in  the  tray  to  the  front,  leaving  a  blank 
of  about  3  inches  at  the  rear.  The  hive  is 
then  placed  on  the  bottom-board  with  the 
back  resting  on  the  rear  of  the  rack.  The 
blank  end  of  the  tray  is  covered  by  a  board 
4x14  or  thereabout.  It  takes  but  a  minute 
to  lift  this  board  and  pour  in  the  syrup, 
whetiier  it  be  a  pint  or  four  quarts. 

TOP  FEEDER. 

When  the  bees  refused  to  take  feed  from 
below  I  tried  the  top  feeder  used  by  Mr.  J. 
E.  Chambers,  of  Texas,  in  raising  queens, 
which  has  been  already  described  m  Ulean- 
INGS.  It  consists  of  a  rim  two  inches  or  so 
in  depth  that  rests  on  the  top  of  the  hive. 
In  the  center  is  placed  a  tray  whose  total 
depth  is  }4  inch  less  than  that  of  the  rim; 
width  about  6  inches,  length  12>^  inches. 
Mine  are  made  of  wood  from  packing-boxes 
rendered  water-tight  by  working  in  beeswax 
.with  a  hot  flatiron.  The  bottom  of  the  tray 
is  set  flush  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  rim, 
and  across  the  top  is  nailed  a  couple  of  strips 
of  j^-inch  lumber  to  prevent  the  sagging  of 
the  protecting  wire  nettinjz  that  is  above. 
This  nettinff  is,  of  course,  iS^  by  19>^  inch- 
es, and  is  Bicked  all  round  the  frame.  In 
using  the  feeder  one  removes  the  cover  and 
pours  the  syrup  into  the  tray  through  the 
netting. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Can. 


HOW  FAR  DO  BEES  FLY? 

Some  Evidence  to  Show  that  they  do  Not 

Work  Profitably  More  than  a 

MUe  from  the  Yard. 

BY  W.  A.  H.  QILSTRAP. 


On  page  286  the  editor  asks  about  how  far 
bees  fly  from  choice.  They  do  not  fly  one 
mile  for  nectar  when  they  can  get  plenty 
nearer.  As  I  am  now  in  my  twentieth  con- 
secutive year  of  keeping  from  50  to  350  colo- 
nies, I  can  not  rank  as  an  old  or  extensive 
bee-keeper;  but  a  varied  experience  has 
taught  me  some  things,  and  this  is  one  of 
them. 

In  1895,  on  my  Chamberlain  range  16  miles 
south  of  Fresno,  there  were  about  125  colo- 
nies. My  main  flora  was  alfalfa  and  alkali 
weeds.  In  the  best  of  the  honey-flow  at  dif- 
ferent times  it  was  nearly  out  of  the  question 
to  find  bees  on  flowers  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  apiary,  while  anywhere  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  yard  bees  were  abundant. 

On  the  Esq.  Ayer  location  in  this  (Stanis- 
laus) county!  had  about  75  colonies  m  1899. 
There  were  some  honey-producing  flowers 
and  plenty  of  water  near  the  bees  m  a  west- 
emly  direction  ;  but  decidedly  the  main 
source  was  alkali  weeds,  which  grew  rank 


for  about  a  mile  in  an  easteriv  directioB. 
Near  the  apiary  the  weeds  were  nigher  than 
my  head,  and  very  dense.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances bees  might  be  expected  to  go  up 
to  the  Westport  country  and  visit  scattering 
weeds  from  choice;  but  really  few  bees  went 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  apiary  dur- 
ing the  best  of  the  season.  The  record  was 
140  lbs.  extracted,  spring  count,  many  colo- 
nies being  weak  in  early  spring. 

While  mkali  is  an  extremely  free  and  reli- 
able bloomer  at  any  season  favorable  to  its 
reaching  warm  weather,  it  is  not  as  copious 
a  producer  of  nectar  as  basswood,  the  sages, 
and  some  other  plants. 

The  same  year  I  helped  move  about  80 
colonies  to  a  weed-patch,  and  it  was  worth 
something  to  see  the  bees  rush  for  the  wil- 
derness of  bloon;i  from  early  moming  till 
well  toward  noon,  when  we  left  when 
perhaps  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  apiary 
(distance  was  only  a  guess  in  this  case),  we 
stopped  and  looked  in  vain  for  bees. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  A  year  or  two  after  the  experi- 
ence noted  at  the  Ayer  yard  we  had  a  rather 
dry  winter  and  an  early  spring,  with  few 
weeds  the  following  summer.  The  honey- 
flow  was  weak  till  weU  along  in  summer, 
when  honey-dew  was  stored  at  a  fair  rate. 
A  fairly  gooa  search  was  made  for  the  new 
El  Dorado  within  the  regulation  1}4  miles 
without  finding  more  than  a  trace  of  honey- 
dew.'  Near  the  close  of  the  season  two  of  my 
neighbors  took  a  trip  about  3>^  mfles  from 
the  apiary  to  a  place  where  honey-dew  was 
so  thick  that  it  mussed  their  clothes,  horses, 
and  saddles  in  a  very  provoking  manner,  ana 
the  bees  would  have  probably  made  a  record 
except  for  the  long  haul. 

Few  men  understand  bees  as  well  as  Mr. 
Doolittle;  but  he  is  evidently  mistaken —dear 
at  sea — on  this  question,  or  else  I  have  not 
stated  facts.  That  the  Alexander  bees  gatii- 
ered  honey  so  far  from  home  only  proves 
that  at  that  time  the  range  was  overstocked 
near  home. 


advantage  there,  they  are  apt  to  be  hinder- 
ed by  the  hills.  An  ideal  range  would  prob- 
ably be  in  the  form  of  a  hopper  several  mOes 
wide  with  an  apiary  near  the  bottom,  which 
would  jgive  the  bees  a  "down-hiH  pull"  to 
their  hives. 
Ceres,  Cal. 

»  ■  ^  ■  ♦ 

BEE-KEEPING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Box  Hives  Being  Done  Away  wlt&  on  Ac- 
count of  Foul  Brood: 

BY  BURTON  N.  GATES. 


In  New  Zealand,  bee-keeping  appears  to 
be  experiencing  tremendous  progress.  Not 
only  are  the  apiaries  increasing  in  number, 
but  they  are  also  increasing  in  size.  The 
last  census  (1906)  showed  that  the  total  har- 
vest of  wax  and  honey  amounted  to  about 
$111,175.    In  1907,  good  authority 
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that  the  crop  was  nearly  double  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  apiarists  number  more 
than  15,000.  To-day  there  is  probably  a 
much  greater  number  of  bee-keepers.  The 
dd-st^ae,  careless,  or  shiftless  bee-keeping 
is  fast  giving  way  to  commercial  methods. 

Under  the  Apiaries  Act  of  a  few  years  ago 
there  are  employed  two  inspectors,  Messrs. 
Gibb  and  Bray,  who  are  greatly  concerned 
in  the  advancement  of  apiculture.  Much  of 
the  honey  which  is  produced  is  consumed 
locally,  but  shipments  to  England  promise 
good  prices  if  tney  are  made  early. 

The  progressiveness  of  these  people  is  in- 
dicatea  in  several  ways.  There  are  not  only 
five  thriving  bee-keepers'  associations,  but 
there  are  model  apiaries,  and  opportunities 
for  instruction  in  oee-keeping,  all  of  which 
are  utilized  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
There  are  three  of  these  model  apiaries  lo- 
cated at  the  experiment  stations.  At  all  of 
titiem  there  are  visitors  constantly  receiving 
information. 

The  ridding  of  the  country  of  box  hives  is 
another  important  step,  which  sets  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  a  good  example. 
This  good  work  is  being  accomplibhed  by  the 
inspectors  under  the  Apiaries  Act.  Owing 
to  me  tremendous  demand  for  hives,  there 
has  been  difficulty  in  securing  frame  hives 
from  the  manufacturers;  consequently,  the 
box-hive  apiaries  where  disease  occurs  nave 
been  attended  to  first.  Gradually  every  box 
hive  in  the  country  will  be  put  out  of  com- 
mission. 

This  act,  providing  for  the  control  of  infec- 
tious and  contagious  diseases  of  bees,  is  prov- 
ing inunensely  satisfactory.  Gradually  the 
disease  situation  is  being  cleaned  up.  Mr. 
Isaac  Hopkins,  Expert  Apiarist  in  charge  of 
the  bee  mterests  of  New  Zealand,  deserves 
great  credit  for  his  strikingly  energetic  ef- 
fort to  promote  bee-keeping.  His  accom- 
plishments, even  so  far,  stand  as  a  shining 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  his  report,  from 
which  these  notes  are  extracted,  tnat,  in  the 
parts  of  the  countrv  where  rainfall  is  the 
greatest,  there  the  diseases  of  bees  appear 
to  be  worst  Where  the  rainfall  is  less,  the 
diseases  are  not  so  prominent. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


PURE  Am  FOR  BEE-CELLAR5. 


An  Entire  Change  of  Air  Occaolonally  Nec- 
eosary. 


BY  J.  E.  HAND. 


Last  winter  was  very  mild  in  this  section, 
and  outdoor-wintered  bees  had  frequent 
deansing  flights,  and  this  means  that  they 
were  in 'exigent  condition.  There  was 
some  loss  of  bees  that  dropped  on  the  snow, 
it  is  true;  but  we  reduced  the  loss  to  a  mini- 
mum bv  the  peculiar  construction  of  our 
hive-entrances.  An  inclined  board  reaches 
from  the  ground  to  the  under  side  of  the 
bottom-boiuxi,  which  is  six  inches  from  the 
ground.    The  bees  pass  through  the  bottom- 


board  at  a  distance  of  3  inches  from  the  front 
end.  This  construction  admits  2  inches  of 
packing  around  the  hive  without  bridging 
the  entrance.  It  can  not  become  clogg^ 
with  «ce  nor  snow;  neither  can  the  sun  siune 
into  them  to  entice  the  bees  from  a  hive  at  a 
time  when  theyare  likely  to  become  chilled 
and  perish.  The  manufacturers  of  chaff 
hives  may^  perhaps,  gather  a  suggestioa 
along  this  hne. 

The  bee-keeper  who  labored  under  the  de- 
lusion that  fresh  pure  air  is  not  essential 
to  successful  wintering  of  bees  in  a  cellar 
likely  got  an  object-lesson  last  winter  that  he 
will  not  soon  forget,  for  he  doubtless  had 
more  bees  on  the  cellar  bottom  in  the  spring 
than  in  his  hives. 

We  put  100  colonies  of  bees  in  a  cellar 
about  Nov.  20,  a  year  ago,  with  a  temperature 
outdoors  of  3b°.  The  next  day  was  warm, 
and  each  succeeding  day  was  warmer  than 
the  last^  until  the  mercury  reached  70.  This 
period  lasted  with  little  variation  for  2  weeks. 
The  temperature  within  the  cellar  went  up 
to  58.  I  was  afraid  to  open  the  windows  lest 
the  warm  air  pouring  mto  the  cellar  would 
throw  the  bees  into  a  panic  and  cause  them 
to  leave  the  hive.  However,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  something  had  to  be  done  soon,  so 
we  opened  an  outside  door  at  night.  This 
made  the  bees  still  worse;  and  the  way  they 
roared,  and  came  out  on  the  outside  of  the 
hive,  was  remarkable.  However,  I  was  de- 
termined to  see  the  thing  through,  so  I  open- 
ed another  door  on  another  side  of  the  cellar. 
This  created  a  sharp  draft  of  pure  air.  The 
next  morning  the  bees  were  perfectly  quiet 
After  that  I  opened  the  doors  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, leaving  them  open  during  the  night 
and  closing  them  in  the  morning.  The  re- 
sult of  these  experiments  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  pure  air  is  a  good  medicine  for 
bees  as  well  as  for  human  beings.  A  uni- 
form temperature  is  not  necessary;  indeed, 
the  bees  seem  to  welcome  an  occasion^ 
change. 

ABSORBENT  CUSHIONS  OR  JUST  CUSHIONS. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  note  what  you  say  about  ab- 
sorbents over  hives  not  having  sealed  covers 
becoming  saturated  with  moisture.  I  have 
found  that  this  condition  exists  only  wheB 
the  cover  rests  upon  the  chaff  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  a  Tree  passage  of  moisture- 
laden  air,  so  that  the  said  chaff  becomes  an 
absorbent  instead  of  a  conductor  of  moisture, 
which  it  is  when  a  current  of  air  is  alloweo 
to  circulate  between  it  and  the  covers.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  by  the  condition  of  the 
packing  over  the  brood-chamber  of  my  hives 
m  winter  which  hives  have  the  sealed  covers 
and  which  the  absorbing-cushion  plan. 

Where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air 
above  the  chaff,  the  word  "absorbent'*  is  a 
misnomer. 

Birmingham,  Ohio,  March  6. 

[Our  experience,  covering  years  of  obsep- 
vation  on  this  question  of  absorbents  in  this 
locality,  does  not  agree  with  yours  quite,  an^ 
our  absorbing  cushions  we  thought  had  good 
ventilation  over  them  too.  We  should  b^ 
glad  to  know  the  experience  of  others. — Ed.] 
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Oct. 


HEADS  OF  GRAIN 

From  Different  Fields 


FtX>UR  METHOD   OF  INTRODUCINO  A  SUCCESS;  HOW  IT 
WORKS  IN  UNTTINO. 

I  have  introduced  some  twelve  or  fifteen  oneens  by 
the  flour  method  and  had  srood  success,  so  that  I  feel 
just  as  secure  in  usinff  this  plan  as  in  usins  the  old 
candy  method. 

When  my  hives  are  all  supplied  with  sood  younc 

aueens  I  have  a  surplus  of  nuclei,  so  when  I  test  out 
le  mismated  I  often  introduce  a  tested  queen,  nucleus 
and  all,  to  ihe  colony  havinff  the  mismated  queen. 
The  flour  method  is  just  the  thins  for  this.  I  remove 
the  cover  from  the  nucleus,  sift  flour  over  the  bees  and 
frames  plentifully,  which  keeps  them  busy,  and  leave 
the  cover  off,  if  the  bees  are  flyinar,  while  I  go  on  with 
other  work  until  all  the  bees  return  from  the  fields. 
There  is  no  danirer  of  robbers.  I  then  carry  the  nucle- 
us to  the  hive  to  which  it  is  to  be  introduced,  and.  usinff 
no  smoke,  I  remove  the  cover  and  dust  flour  down  be- 
tween the  combs  or  sections,  and  dump  in  the  bees  of 
the  nucleus,  includinff  the  queen  and  the  flour  left  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  If  the  nucleus  is  very  stronff  I 
put  on  an  empty  super,  so  that  I  can  put  the  cover  on 
at  once.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  not  ten  bees 
of  the  nucleus  return  to  the  old  location,  thouffh  it  may 
be  only  two  rods  away.  I  have  ffreat  confidence  in  the 
plan,  and  am  sure  it  will  work  with  any  colony,  the 
bees  of  which  feel  the  need  of  a  queen.  If  the  queen 
is  pretty  lively,  it  may  be  weU  to  put  a  drpne-ffuard 
over  ihe  entrance  for  a  few  hours.  A.  D.  Herold. 
Sonora,  CaL 

If  there  is  any  one  else  who  has  tried  the  flonr  meth- 
of  introducinff,  let  him  report— Ed.] 


J 


st.  j0hn*8-w0rt  poisons  white-nosed  horses;  rb- 
queenino  in  strong  colonies. 
I  have  noticed  the  discussion  about  alsike  poisoning, 
and  wUl  say  that  horses  with  white  noses  are  fre- 
quently poisoned  by  St  John's-wort  Alsike  clover  is 
almost  unknown  here.      ,^    ^  „     .  ^     ^ 

'     Will  you  please  answer  the  followinff  questions?  ^ 

1.  Nearly  all  writers  advocate  requeenlnff  before  the 
bee's  supersede  the  queen,  and  also  state  that  it  is  hard 
to  introduce  in  a  full  colony.  Then  how  is  one  to  re- 
queen  if  he  buys  his  queens  and  does  not  use  ripe 

2.  Would  takinff  away  all  unsealed  brood  from  a  full 
colony  make  introducinff  safer?  „«««^ 

Greeneville,  Tenn.,  Sept  16.  Wm.  H,  BROWN. 

[1.  While  lit  is  ffenerally  advised  to  requeen  before 
the  bees  supersede  their  old  mother,  it  is  not  true  that 
it  is  hard  to  introduce  to  a  full  colony.  While  a  stronff 
force  of  bees  requires  a  little  more  care  thun  a  weak 
nucleus,  yet  thousands  and  thousands  of  queens  are 
introduced  every  year  by  the  caffe  method  in  stocks  of 
full  size.  As  to  the  matter  of  ripe  cells,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  them. 

2.  Takinff  away  all  unsealed  brood  miffht  help  some- 
what; but  usually  it  is  not  necessary  to  ffo  to  that 
trouble.— Ed.] 

A  mixture  of  ught  honey  and  honey-dew  in  the 

SAME  COMB. 

Before  my  bees  stopped  brinffinff  in  honey-dew  they 
beffan  to  work  on  linden  and  other  flowers,  so  both 
kinds  of  honey  were  beinff  brouffht  in  at  the  same 
Uuie.  I  had  half-filled  combs,  some  of  the  cells  of 
which  contained  black  honey,  while  others  close  by, 
and  promiscuously  mixed  throuffbout  the  comb,  con- 
tained as  clear  honey  as  I  ever  saw.  I  supposed  that 
If  the  bees  gathered  both  kinds  at  once,  it  would  be 
mixed  in  ihe  cells,  and  possibly  this  may  be  true, to 
some  extent;  but  I  certainly  saw  some  cells  contain- 
inff  black  honey-dew,  while  others  next  to  them  con- 
tained clear  basswood.  In  other  years  I  noticed  ihat 
whrn  the  honey-dew  beffan  to  fall,  the  honey  stored 
beffan  to  ffet  liffhter  as  the  black  honev-dew  ffave  ouf 
but  this  case  seems  different,  as  each  kind  seemed  to 
have  been  put  in  cells  by  itself.  W.  M.  Janes. 

Paducab,  Ky. 

]Durinff  the  present  year,  at  our  south  yard,  when 
several  sources  of  honey,  includinff  dark  honey-dew, 
were  available  at  the  same  time,  many  of  the  combs  in 
the  hives  were  quite  spotted.  There  seems  to  be  no 
invariable  rule  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  hive. 
In  some  cases,  all  the  honey  will  be  more  or  less 


mixed,  while  in  others  some  cells  will  contain  a  strict- 
ly dark  honey,  and  others  a  liffht  During  the  fMut 
season  at  our  south  yard,  when  basswood  and  honey- 
dew  were  available  at  the  same  time  we  found  thei« 
were  some  colonies  that  seemed  to  favor  the  hooey- 
dew,  ffatherinff  larsely  of  it,  whUe  others  showed  a 
decided  preference  for  the  baJBswood. 

Some  years  affo  it  was  stated  that  when  buckwheat 
and  clover  are  In  bloom  at  the  same  time,  black  bees 
will  work  on  buckwheat  while  Italians  will  disresard 
the  buckwheat  and  work  on  clover.  Whether  a  cer- 
tain strain  of  bees  recoenizes  quality  or  has  a  prefer- 
ence for  some  kinds  of  noney  we  are  not  able  to  say. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  subscribers  may  be  able  to  throw 
some  Uffht  on  this  question.- Ed.] 


HONEY  oozing  THROUGH  THE  CAPPING6. 

The  comb  honey  I  am  recelvinff  from  Florida  and 
Alabama  is  weepinff,  or  oozinff  out  throuffh  the  eap- 
pinffs.    Can  you  asuffn  any  cause? 

Chattanooffa,  Tenn.,  Sept  17.  G.  E.  LEAvnr. 

[Comb  honey  that  is  a  year  or  more  old  is  liable  to 
ooze  as  you  describe.  New  comb  honey  that  has  been 
rouffhly  handled  by  freiffht  or  express  companies  may 
have  enouffh  broken  cappinn  to  ffive  the  surface  the 
appearance  of  "  weepinff."  In  our  northern  climatec. 
honey  that  has  been  frozen  will  sometimes  liehave  as 
you  describe.  We  have  had  one  or  two  reports  soinff 
to  show  that  honey  from  a  certain  source  is  inclined 
to  leak  throuffh  the  oappinffs  shortly  after  it  has  been 
taken  from -the  hive. 

Takinff  every  thinff  into  consideration  we  should  be 
inclined  to  think  the  honey  you  refer  to  was  old  honey 
of  last  year,  because  the  crop  has  been  short  in  most 
sections  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  While  the  honey  may  have  been  sold  as  this 
year's  product  an  investiffation  miffht  show  that  It 
was  produced  in  1908.— Ed.J 


actual  number  of  bees  on  SWEET  CLOVER  COUNTED. 

A  sweet-clover  plant  came  up  under  my  bedroom 
window  and  sent  out  three  stalks.  It  covers  a  space 
about  three  feet  square,  and  it  has  been  in  bloom  over 
four  weeks.  In  this  locality  sweet  clover  comes  into 
bloom  when  white  clover  beffins  to  fail,  and  continues 
for  four  or  five  weeks.  It  arrows  and  flourishes  on 
rouffh  or  stony  clay  land  that  will  produce  nothinff 
else.  I  made  an  actual  count  one  day  of  the  number 
of  bees  on  this  plant  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
inff  there  were  ten  bees:  eiffht  o'clock,  eiffht;  nine 
o'clock,  nine;  ten  o'clock,  sixteen;  eleven  o'clock, 
fifteen;  twelve  o'clock,  seventeen;  one  o'clock,  fifteen: 
two  o'clock,  nineteen;  three  o'clock,  seventeen;  four 
o'clock,  eiffhteen;  five  o'clock,  twenty;  six  o'clock, 
eleven;  seven  o'clock,  three.  The  total  number  that  I 
counted  was,  therefore,  178;  but  I  think  I  should  be 
safe  in  sayinff  that  there  were  three  times  that  num- 
ber that  visited  the  plant  that  dav.  Is  it  possible  that 
all  these  bees  ffot  nectar  from  this  plant? 

Harrison.  Ohio.  J.  G.  Creiqhton. 

[This  is  an  interestinff  series  of  observations.  If 
more  of  our  writers  would  ffet  their  information  from 
the  hives  and  from  the  fields,  otir  bee  literature  would 
be  much  richer.— Ed.] 

wooden  butter-dishes    imSAFE  FOR   BEE-KEEPERS. 

I  wish  to  warn  beffinners  not  to  use  the  butter-dish 
or  pie-pan  feeders,  as  mentioned  in  the  ABC  and 
XYZ  of  Bee  Culture.  I  tested  some  butter-dishes 
with  water,  and  the  ones  I  used  did  not  leak.  Then  I 
placed  them  over  my  frames  and  nearly  filled  them 
with  syrup.  The  next  noon  I  returned  and  found  my 
hives  half  covered  with  bees.  The  butter-dishes  had 
absorbed  the  syrup,  and  considerable  seeped  throuffh 
the  joints,  hence  the  trouble.  After  this  I  us»d  pie- 
pans.  I  filled  these  two-thirds  full  of  svrup;  spread 
cheese-cloth  over  them,  and  down  to  the  frani^s.  The 
cheese- cloth  acted  as  a  siphon,  and  drew  the  syrup 
over  the  sides  of  the  shallow  pie-pans  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hive,  and  I  had  another  time  of  it 
Finally  I  went  to  the  store  and  bouffht  cake-pans  2K 
inches  deep.  10  inches  lonff,  and  4  or  5  inches  wide. 
I  had  no  trouble  with  these.  E.  H.  DiCKlE,  M.  D. 

Homer  City.  Pa. 

[Years  affo  we  used  wooden  butter  and  pie  disbes 
in  larffe  numbers,  runninff  at  that  time  somethinff  like 
500  colonies.  We  have  never  experienced  any  trou- 
ble from  leakaffe,  and  this  is  the  first  report  we  re- 
member to  have  read  where  any  thinff  of  this  kind 
occurred.  With  a  wooden  dish  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  cheese-cloth;  indeed,  it  better  not  be  used  at  aU. 
When  tin  dishes  are  used,  cheese-cloth  is  almost  in- 
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dispensable.  It  acts  as  a  ladder  so  the  bees  can  climb 
up  the  sides  of  the  pan,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents 
drowning.— Ed.} 

dOBBNS  FLYDie  WHEN  THE  HIVES  ARE  OPENED. 

On  page  646,  Sept  1,  I  note  the  reference  to  the 

fneens  lehvins  the  hive  when  the  cover  is  removed, 
have  found  this  to  be  very  frequently  the  case  when 
the  comb  is  removed  from  the  hive.  I  do  not  think  it 
a  good  plan,  however,  to  leave  the  hive  open  the 
lenirth  of  time  mentioned  in  order  to  allow  the  queen 
to  return.  Instead  of  this  I  shake  in  the  air  the  bees 
ftt>m  this  comb  or  from  some  other  comb  in  the  hive: 
and  aa  they  aliffht  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  they  call 
the  queen  back.  I  think  no  queen  will  be  lost  gr  this 
is  done.  W.  J.  Littlefieijo. 

Utile  Rock.  Ark. 

[The  suffffestion,  to  shake  a  lot  of  the  bees  out  of  the 
hive  into  the  open  air  so  they  will  go  back  to  the  hive 
in  droves,  thus  attracting  the  queen,  is  a  irood  one; 
but  no  harm  can  come  from  leaving  the  hive  open  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  unless  robbers  are 
prowling  about  In  case  the  queen  does  not  shortly 
return  to  her  own  hive,  it  would  be  well  to  look  over 
the  oombs  of  all  the  others  of  the  near-by  colonies; 
for  if  she  goes  into  a  strange  hive  she  will  be  balled: 
and  In  .separating  the  frames  her  presence  can  be  very 
easily  detected,  because  the  missing  queen  will  be 
found  in  the  ball.  After  being  taken  from  the  angry 
mess  of  bees  she  should  be  caged  in  her  own  colony 
for  24  or  36  hours,  for  otherwise  she  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  balled  by  her  own  subjects.— Ed.] 


VENTILATION  OF  HIVES  IN  A  CELLAR. 

Last  year  I  had  100  colonies  in  the  cellar.  I  piled 
the  hives  one  above  the  other,  five  high.  I  leave  the 
entrance  open  the  full  width  of  the  hive,  and  then 
break  the  seal  of  the  cover  and  put  pieces  of  broken 
seetioiis  under  each  comer,  at  one  end.  The  ther- 
mometer registers  from  42  to  48  degrees,  although  it 
sometimes  goes  above  60.  The  cellar  is  in  clay  ground, 
and  has  rather  damp  walls,  with  stone  on  two  sides 
and  tile  for  the  other  two.   It  also  has  a  tile  floor. 

Laroe,  Ohio.  G.  C.  Allinoer. 

[In  most  bee-cellars  it  would  be  better  to  omit  up- 
ward ventilation.  Unless  actual  tests  prove  to  the 
oontrmrv,  we  would  advise  you  to  leave  the  cover 
sealed  down  tight  We  are  sure  this  is  better  for  most 
localities  and  cellars,  although  there  may  be  some 
conditions  where  upward  ventilation  is  desirable. 
But  letting  the  heat  of  the  cluster  escape  through  the 
top  of  the  hive  makes  the  interior  temperature  too 
cold.  This  would  reader  It  necessary  for  the  bees  to 
consume  too  heavily  of  their  stores,  with  the  result 
that  their  intestines  would  become  clogged.  Purging 
or  dvsentery  would  then  take  place  before  spring.— 

VENTILATION  THROUGH  THE  BOTTOM-BOARD  IN  WINTER. 

Has  any  one  ever  tried  boring  an  inch  hole  in  the 
bottom-board  of  a  hive  which  Is  to  stay  outdoors  aU 
winter  to  prevent  suffocation,  or  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  it  to  a  minimum?  I  am  experimenting  with  a  few 
hives,  but  I  fear  not  enough  to  give  positive  informa- 
tion. A.  F.  BONNEY. 

Bock  Orove.  Iowa. 

(An  auger^hole  would  be  objectionable  if  as  large  as 
one  inch  in  diameter,  because  it  would  admit  field- 
mice.  For  outdoor  wintering  no  entrance  should  be 
deeper  than  H,  and  it  would  be  better  if  only  ^  inch. 
In  other  words,  our  winter  entrances  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  narrow  slot 

There  would  be  no  danger  of  bees  suffocating  with 
an  ordltaary  entrance  6xH  deep,  providing,  along  in 
February  or  March,  anv  dead  bees  that  might  clogthe 
r  were  raked  out  with  a  hooked  wire.--ED.] 


CUT  DOWN  TO  FOUNDATION  BY  THE 

With  regard  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Acker's  query  concerning 
the  bees  cutting  down  the  combs  to  the  midrib,  p.  477, 
Aug.  1, 1  can  speak  somewhat  from  experience.  Last 
year  I  noticed  in  several  hives  that  they  were  cutting 
down  their  combs.  I  made  an  Investigation  and  found 
that  ft  was  always  the  old  combs  being  cut  down  to 
the  midrib.  In  some  cases  they  cut  large  holes  in 
them.  In  one  case  in  particular  I  gave  the  dry  black 
oombs  of  a  hive  (that  had  died  out)  to  one  that  was 
booming  strong.  They  cut  all  the  oldest  combs  in  the 
super  dbwn  to  the  midrib;  but  in  no  case  did  they  eat 


down  any  cells  that  had  not  been  used  for  brood- 
rearing.  I  have  not  noticed  them  at  it  this  year.  Since 
it  is  always  old  black  combs  that  are  thus  treated  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  after  rearing  brood 
many  times  in  the  same  cells,  the  cells  become  so  mis- 
shapen that  the  bees  cut  them  down  in  order  to  cor- 
rect that  trouble,  else  the  young  bees  would  be  small 
and  defective.  I  have  liever  known  any  other  than 
Italians  to  trim  their  combs  thus. 
Brownsville.  Texas,  Sept  8.         W.  C.  C.  Foster. 


THE  INDIANA  STATE  FAIR. 

At  our  State  fair  the  bee  and  honey  industry  is  well 
represented,  there  being  four  exhibite,  and  all  of  them 
very  creditable.  The  exhibitors  are  Geo.  M.  Rumler. 
Mohawk.  Ind.;  E.  L.  Barnes.  Bedford.  Ky.;  C.  M.  Scott 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  and  myself.  Awards  were  made  to- 
day as  follows: 

Bee-supplies— first  Walter  S.  Pouden  second,  C.  M. 
Scott  Co.:  third,  E.  L.  Barnes. 

General  display— first,  Walter  S.  Ponder;  second.  C. 
M.  Scott  Co.;  third,  E.  L.  Barnes. 

Beeswax-^first,  Walter  S.  Ponder;  second,  C.  M. 
Scott  Co.;  third,  E.  L.  Barnes. 

Italian  bees— first  Walter  S.  Pouden  second.  C.  M. 
Scott  Co.;  third.  E.  L  Barnes. 

Comb  honer-^irst,  E.  L.  Barnes;  second,  Walter  S. 
Ponder;  third.  C.  M.  Scott  Co. 

Extracted  honey— first.  G.  M.  Rumler;  second,  Wal- 
ter S.  Ponder;  third,  C.  M.  Scott  Co. 

Foreign  bees— first.  E.  L.  Barnes;  second,  Walter  S. 
Ponder. 

Honey  vinegai^first,  C.  M.  Scott  Co.;  second.  E.  L. 
Barnes;  third.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 

Mr.  Jay  Smith,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  acted  as  Judge.  Mr. 
George  S.  Demuth,  Peru,  Ind.,  gave  lectures,  exhibit- 
ed modem  bee-api^iances,  and  showed  specimens  of 
foul  brood  in  glass  cases  as  an  educational  affair  in 
connection  with  our  new  State  foul-brood  measure. 
Mr.  Demuth  being  chief  inspector  of  apiaries. 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  Sept  &       WALTER  S.  PoUDER. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  THIEVES  FROM  STEALING  HONEY. 

Thieves  bothered  me  last  spring,  so  I  nailed  the 
hive-covers  fast  and  raised  up  the  back  of  the  hive 
three  inches,  so  that  it  would  fall  easily.  When  the 
thieves  came  the  next  time  they  failed  to  get  any 
honey,  for  the  hives  dropped  and  the  bees  poured  out 
at  once.  One  of  my  colonies  is  pure  Cyprian,  and  I 
found  the  bees  from  this  colony  still  mad  the  next 
morning,  for  they  met  me  at  the  gate  and  kept  contin- 
ually flying  around  the  chimney  of  the  bee-house. 

BoonviUe.  Ind.    8.  ECKSTEIN. 

DO  BEANS  YIELD  HONEY? 

I  should  like  to  ask  some  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Mich- 
igan whether  there  is  much  honey  gathered  from  the 
bean-blossoms.    There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
beans  raised  here  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
Luce,  Mich.,  Aug.  7.  Wm.  CRAia 

[Considerable  honey  is  taken  from  the  bean-fields  of 
California.  We  know  of  no  reason  why  the  same  fam- 
ily would  not  yield  nectar  in  other  States  when  condi- 
tions are  right— Ed.] 


DOES  HONEY-DEW  EVER  GRANULATE    IN   THE  COMBS? 

It  assuredly  does  here,  this  year,  seemingly  within 
48  hours.  When  dug  out  of  the  cells  it  looks  like  a 
miniature  pillar  of  basalt    I  rather  worried  about  ita 

{»resence;  but  I  now  find  it  is  being  consumed  very 
ast  80  that  little  will  be  left  to  winter  on.    The  sugar- 
barrel  will  have  to  be  the  main  source  of  winter  stores. 
Victoria.  B.  C.  Sept  15,  F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 

[Honev-dew  in  this  locality  apparently  granulates 
as  readily  as  ordinary  honey.  It  is  very  unusual  for 
aay  honey  to  candy  inside  of  48  hours.- ED.] 


A  CORRUGATED  UNCAPPING- KNIFE. 

Have  any  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings  tried  a  bev- 
eled corrugated  knife,  known  as  a  Christy  bread  and 
cake  knife,  on  new  thick  extracting-combs?  I  find  It 
superior  to  the  Bingham  with  the  offset  handle,  as  it 
does  not  crush  the  comb;  and  though  it  might  not  do 
so  well  on  uneven  ones,  yet  for  cutting  down  to  the 
wood  on  a  thick  comb  it  is  all  right  Let  some  one 
try  it  and  report    They  are  listed  at  25  cts. 

Green  Ridge,  Man..  Can.  B.  BREWSTER. 
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Our  Homes 

By  A,  I.  Root. 


And  God  blessed  them,  and  said  onto  them.  Be  fmit- 
f»U  snd  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue 
it— Obn.  1 :  28. 

oMr,  A,  f.  Root— HtiVine  been  a  reader  of  your  writ- 
ings in  QLEANINQS  for  about  fifteen  years  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  differ  with  you  in  regard  to  bome  things 
you  say  in  your  article  on  "  race  suicide  "  in  the  Sep- 
tember Ist  issue,  and  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
hare  this  printed.  Life  is  all  very  nice  for  your  grand- 
children who  can  have  all  the  automobiles,  bicycles, 
and  every  thing  else  they  can  wish  for,  as  their  parents 
received  a  good  education,  and  every  advantage  to 
equip  them  for  their  battle  with  the  world,  and  stepped 
right  into  a  business  which  enables  them  in  turn  to 

five  all  these  and  more  advantages  to  their  children; 
ut  how  about  the  poor  laboring  class  who  can  scarce- 
ly furnish  their,  families  with  bread  and  butter,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  luxuries  of  life?  And  think  of  the  thou- 
sands of  poor  mothers  who,  perhaps,  have  to  go  out 
and  work  to  obtain  food,  having  this  additional  burden 
of  child-bearing  thrust  upon  them  every  year  or  two— 
for,  as  a  general  thing,  this  is  the  class  of  people  who 
have  the  largest  families.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  bet- 
ter  quality  of  children  instead  of  a  larger  quantity  is 
what  we  need,  even  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  so  much  wor- 
ried over  the  question  of  race  suicide.  The  population 
of  the  United  States  increases  so  rapidly  as  it  is  (al- 
though, of  course,  partiallv  through  immigration)  that 
there  is  not  enough  provision  to  supply  the  demand, 
and  the  prices  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  are 
soaring  higher  each  year.  Even  now  they  are  far  be- 
*yond  the  reach  of  the  laboring  classes  who  have  large 
families.  What  we  most  need  is  the  education  of  the 
people  to  be  temperate  in  all  things,  and  then  children 
will  not  be  brought  into  the  world  under  such  condi- 
tions, and  with  no  thought  of  what  is  to  become  of  them 
after  they  are  here;  then  there  will  not  be  so  much 
need  of  finding  homes  for  them.  I,  for  one.  if  you  will 
pardon  me  for  being  personal,  although  I  have  lost  two 
children  of  my  own,  and  am  as  fond  of  children  as 
any  one,  do  not  think,  as  you  say,  that  it  is  always  the 
duty  of  people  who  are  childless  to  adopt  one  at  once. 
I  think  there  might  be  a  great  many  reasons  why  it 
would  not  be  for  the  best  to  do  so.  There  is  a  very 
sensible  article  along  this  line,  entitled  "  Reluctant 
Parentage."  and  written  by  a  physician,  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  TJie  Woman 's  Home  Companion.  If  con- 
venient I  should  like  very  much  to  have  you  read  it 
Union  Center.  Wis.  Mrs.  O.  W.  Baroe. 

Thank  you,  my  good  friend,  for  your  kind- 
ly criticisms.  No  doubt  /  may  have  made 
some  mistakes;  but  I  think  you,  too,  are 
making  a  mistake  in  your  second  sentence. 
Is  it  really  fortunate  and  better  for  a  child  to 
have  autos,  bicycles,  etc.,  as  well  as  advan- 
tages for  education?  Permit  me  to  say  that, 
when  Mrs.  Root  and  I  were  married,  the 
boots  on  my  feet  were  not  paid  for;  and  I 
am  afraid  that,  if  I  had  been  compelled  to 
pay  cash  down  for  said  boots,  I  should  have 
been  badly  cramped.  Mrs.  Koot*s  parents 
were  but  little  better  off  than  my  own  in  the 
backwoods.  They  managed  to  give  the 
young  couple  starting  out  in  life  a  pretty  fair 
cooking-stove;  but.  so  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, that  is  about  all  we  got  from  our  parents 
to  begin  with.  More  than  that,  I  was  not  a 
strong  nor  robust  young  man  at  the  time  of 
my  marriage,  by  any  means.  A  good  friend 
of  Mrs.  Root — a  woman  of  age  and  experi- 
ence— made  the  remark  to  her  that  she  fear- 
ed I  had  not  **  vitality  **  enough  to  take  care 
of  and  support  a  wife.  Under  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  above,  many  people  of 
good  common  sense  and  expenence  might 
Eave  thought  it  unwise  for  us  to  get  mar- 
ried. I  thmk  the  shoemaker  who  trusted 
me  for  my  boots  did  so  because  I  had  not 


only  always  been  busy  at  something,  but  I  had 
thus  far  paid  my  debts  prompuy  as  I  had 
agreed.    Let  us  now  look  at  the  situation. 


Would  it  have  been  a  sood  thing  for  us  if 

bfe  at  the  time  to  jgive 

us  a  coUege  education,  and  financial  help  in 


our  parents  had  been  abfe  at  the  time  to  jgive 


other  ways?  I  think  tiie  majority  of  people 
at  the  present  time,  and  you  too,  my  good 
friend,  will  recognize  that  it  was  Kgood  thing 
for  us  that  we  were  obliged  to  go  ri^t  to 
work  and  ** hustle"  to  make  a  Rvinff.  My 
health  improved  hy  hard  honest  work;  and 
as  Mrs.  Root  inherited  a  good  constitution 
from  her  ancestors  in  gooa  old  Merrie  Eng- 
land she  has  always  been  able  to  do  her  part 
in  the  battle  of  life.  Yes,  we  two  talked  it 
over,  and  decided  we  could  not  take  care  of 
children,  or,  at  least,  give  them  good  care, 
until  we  got  a  little  start  in  the  worid;  but, 
alas  for  all  our  plans!  Man  proposes,  but 
God  disposes,  and  soon  a  comical  curiy-head- 
ed  little  chap  came  into  our  home  almost  be- 
fore we  knew  it.  He  was  of  an  inquiring 
turn  of  mind;  like  his  father,  and  looked  at 
the  pictures  m  the  Scientific  American  long 
before  he  could  read,  and  pulled  the  big 
clock  down  from  its  shelf  over  on  his  heaa 
on  the  floor,  because  of  his  habit  of  '^'look- 
ing  into  things.*'  Where  would  the  A.  L 
Root  Co.  be  just  now  had  not  that  baby  boy 
come  into  our  home  almost  the  first  thing? 

Again,  you  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
both  Mrs.  Root  and  I  had  a  college  education. 
Neither  of  us  ever  set  foot  inside  of  a  col- 
lege. It  was  talked  about,  and  the  good  pas- 
tor of  our  church  was  so  anxious  that  / 
should  go  to  college  (and  graduate)  that  he 
proposed  to  my  father  and  mother  that  a  sub- 
scription be  raised,  as  they  could  not  tiiink 
of  furnishing  the  means  while  there  were 
six  other  children  in  the  family.  My  good 
father  (blessings  on  his  memory)  saia  no  to 
the  proposal,  and  my  mother  seconded  it. 
This  good  minister,  however^  offered  to  lend 
me  any  of  the  books  in  his  hbrary,  and  took 

auite  an  interest  in  my  welfare.  Now  comes 
le  question.  Was  it  a  misfortune  or  the  re- 
verse that  my  parents  were  so  poor  ttiat  I 
was  obliged  to  dig  my  way  through  difficul- 
ties? Our  children  and  grandchildren  have 
worked  hard,  and  raked  and  scraped  to  get 
the  money  to  buy  their  bicycles,  automo- 
biles, motor  cycles,  etc.  Of  course,  with  the 
facilities  round  about  us  now  it  is  an  easier 
thing  for  them  to  earn  money  than  it  was  for 
me  when  I  started  in  life.  Our  five  children 
have  all  been  to  Oberlin  to  school  more  or 
less;  but  their  father  and  mother  raked  and 
scraped  to  get  the  means  to  send  each  one 
of  the  five,  one  after  the  other.  But  the  most 
that  worries  me  is  that  our  grandchUdren 
are  going  to  have  too  easy  a  time. 

It  b  true  that,  in  some  cases,  tiiere  is  diffi- 
culty about  procuring  bread  and  butter  fcnra 
large  family  of  children  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber the  time  in  my  childhood  when  the  whole 
family  had  a  speU  of ^  ague  and  fever  tiiat  sm 
reduced  our  finances  mat  for  a  whHe  we  al« 
our  bread  without  butter,  and  I  can  not  re- 
member that  it  hurt  us  a  bit  My  good  friend 
Mrs.  Barge,  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that 
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the  men  who  have  made  the  g;reatest  strides, 
and  perhaps  done  the  most  ^ood,  came  from 
very  humble  homes?  In  regard  to  T.  B. 
Terry,  it  was  my  good  pleasure  to  make  a 
call  on  him  last  week,  and  the  graham  bread 
that  was  given  us  pleased  me  so  much  that  I 
asked  a  lot  of  questions  about  it.  At  length 
friend  Terry  said,  "Oh!  see  here,  Mr.  Root. 
I  have  something  to  show  you  about  that 
graham  bread." 

He  led  the  whole  crowd  of  us  into  the 
kitchen  and  got  out  his  little  grinder  and 
screwed  it  on  to  the  table.  It  is  caUed  a 
Quaker  City  mill  No.  4.  He  got  it  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.,  and  it  cost  only  three 
or  four  dollars.  With  that  little  mill  they 
grind  the  wheat  that  was  grown  on  their 
own  farm,  and  the  graham  flour  made  in 
that  mill  is  what  produced  that  beautiful 
graham  bread.  Now,  I  can  not  think  there 
are  many  people  in  the  United  States  who 
find  it  hard  work  to  get  enough  good  whole- 
some food.  If  they  do.  let  them  get  one  of 
these  little  mills,  then  buy  some  good  clean 
wheat— that  is,  if  they  can  not  raise  it  them- 
selves--and  make  their  own  graham  flour. 
Cut  off  the  profits,  not  only  of  the  miller,  but 
the  middleman,  the  grocer,  and  tiie  baker. 
Make  a  short  cut  from  the  wheat  to  the  bread 
on  the  table,  then  chew  it  long  and  well,  just 
as  T.  B.  Teny  has  been  urging  us  to  do  for 
years  past,  and  just  as  FletcnerTias  been  urg- 
ing in  the  same  way.  A  few  cents  a  day  will 
pay  for  tiie  wheat:  and  this  poor  family  (or 
anybody  else)  will  enjoy  better  health  than 
ever  before.  Instead  of  costing  such  a  lot  of 
money  to  live,  something  can  be  saved  up 
for  a  rainy  day  or  to  take  care  of  the  baby 
when  it  comes.  To  come  right  down  to  the 
point,  is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
a  hired  girl  and  a  great  lot  of  useless  things, 
just  because  a  baby  has  come  or  is  coming 
into  the  home? 

Vou  say  the  necessaries  of  life  are  soaring 
hi^er  each  year.  Let  them  **soar.**  Live 
as  Terry  does,  and  as  Mrs.  Root  and  I  do, 
even  now,  and  be  happy.  I  believe  in  edu- 
cation; but  such  an  education  as  Mrs.  Root 
and  I  both  received  does  not  cost  any  money. 
May  the  Lord  be  praised  for  our  free  schools. 
Very  likely  it  is  not  always  best  to  go  out  and 
get  a  child  and  bring  it  into  the  home;  but  I 
mink  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
not  only  would  the  childless  parents  be  great- 
ly benefited,  but  there  woula  be  fewer  grow- 
ing up  to  make  criminals  just  because  nobody 
woula  take  the  trouble  to  look  after  them  and 
lead  them  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  having  called  my 
attention  to  that  splendid  article,  ''Reluctant 
Parentage,"  by  Woods  Hutchinson,  M.  D.  I 
had  read  it  before  you  mentioned  it,  but  I 
have  gone  over  it  carefully  again.  There  is 
so  much  of  good  in  it  that  I  nave  taken  the 
liberty  to  clip  the  following: 

The  moment  that  any  woman  discovers  she  is  mar- 
ried to  a  drunkard*  a  libertine,  a  brute,  or  a  criminal, 
she  ou^t,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  set  free  from  him.  not 
merely  for  her  own  sake  and  for  that  of  the  children 
already  bo^n.  but  stlU  more  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
T  ouffht  to  be  bom.    And  the  state  should  provide 


mwraUy  for  her  support  and  that  of  her  children. 
When  this  has  once  been  accomplished  we  may  betrin 


to  look  for  a  real  and  effective  elimination  of  the  un- 
fit, a  diminishing  of  crime  and  pauperism,  and  a  new 
standard  of  purity  in  the  marriage  relationship,  which 
many  wiU  find  it  difficult  to  live  up  to. 

Now  notice  the  grand  sentiment  in  the  Jiext 
paragraph: 

There  is  no  achievement  better  worth  llvins  for,  no 
more  valuable  legacy  that  can  be  left  to  the  future,  no 
more  enduring  claim  to  honorable  remembrance,  than 
a  family  of  well-bom,  well-reared  children.  And  this 
feelinff  is  showing  itself  already,  and  steadily  spread- 
insT  amonff  the  great  intelligent  upper  stratum  of  the 
middle  class,  the  people  of  which  are  the  real  aris- 
tocracy of  any  country. 

I  want  to  express  a  hearty  amen  to  the 
above  sentiment.  When  we  come  down  to 
old  age,  who  does  not  feel  a  little  reluctant 
about  leaving  the  world  without  anybody  to 
come  after  him,  and  keep  up  his  good  name, 
and  preserve  a  kindly  remembrance  of  the 
life  he  lived?  May  God  help  us  in  our  ef- 
forts to  do  our  part  in  fulfilling  the  command 
to  ''replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it" 

This  question  of  rearing  a  family  of  children 
touches  closely  on  the  matter  of  help  in  the 
home.  Right  here  in  our  own  neighborhood 
there  is  a  constant  complaint  because  the 
help  available  is  not  only  expensive  but  very 
inefficient;  but  my  constant  reply  to  the 
mothers  of  my  acquaintance  is  that  God  is 
striving  to  teach  us  all  wholesome  and  im- 
portant lessons;  and  then  if  we  would  only 
recognize  his  loving  hand  in  it  all,  and  let 
that  loving  hand  lead  us,  we  shall  get  out  of 
all  our  troubles  and  perplexities  in  this  line. 
Notwithstanding  the  vehement  protests  and 
teachings  of  T.  B.  Terry,  Fletcher,  and  Cor- 
nari,  of  long  ago,  our  tables  are  still  loaded 
with  dishes  so  it  takes  a  hired  girl  almost  the 
whole  forenoon  to  wash  them  up  and  put 
them  away;  and  with  such  a  multitude  to 
handle,  many  dishes  are  broken.  These 
countless  dishes  are  needed  because  of  the 
dessert  and  pie  and  other  things  that  not 
onlv  load  the  tables,  but  destroy  digestion, 
ana,  as  a  result,  require  the  services  of  ex- 
pensive physicians,  or  even  make  it  neces- 
sary to  ffo  to  a  hospital  to  undergo  an  opera- 
tion; and  then,  besides  all  this,  we  have  ban- 
quets in  the  evening  at  a  ''dollar  a  plate^'* 
and  I  am  urged  to  attend  because  some  dis- 
tinguished editor  or  clergyman  is  going  to 
speak  I  am  getting  so  1  dread  the  very 
mention  of  a  banquet.  May  God  be  praised 
that  there  are  at  least  a  few  like  myself, 
Terry,  and  Fletcher,  who  have  cut  off  all  of 
these  unnecessary  and  pernicious  things.  I 
have  heard  of  a  few  people  who  say  that  they 
would  rather  live  fewer  years,  and  have  a 
"gfood  time  "  while  they  do  live.  All  right. 
It  IS  your  privilege  to  follow  the  prevailing 
fashion  if  you  wish.  A  good  friend  of  mine 
gave  as  a  reason  for  not  wanting  hired  girls 
m  his  home  (I  do  not  like  the  term  "hired 
girl;"  I  much  prefer  to  say  "help  in  the. 
home")  was  that  he  said  his  grown-up 
daughters  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  ring  for 
the  "help"  whenever  they  wanted  a  cU*ink 
of  water.  This  help  was  expected  to  bring 
a  glass  of  water  placed  on  a  dainty  little  nap- 
kin on  a  suitable  platter.  The  reason  for  all 
this  fuss  and  trouble  was  that  it  was  the  lat- 
est style  to  be  served  in  that  way. 
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Once  more,  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
great  and  good  men  and  women  came  from 
very  humble  homes,  where  no  such  st^le 
was  ever  known  or  thought  of.  As  I  write, 
there  is  a  great  lament  over  the  desih  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  of  Minnesota;  and  I  am  told 
that  in  some  ^reat  procession  that  was  march- 
ing behind  his  remains,  one  of  the  banners 
contained  the  information  that  he  came  from 
a  home  where  the  father  was  a  drunkard 
and  the  mother  a  washwoman.  Now,  are 
the  children  fortunate  or  unfortunate  who 
are  bom,  reared,  and  educated  in  homes 
yrhere  fashion  prevails,  and  where  there  are 
plenty  to  serve?  May  God  help  us  to  learn 
the  lesson  he  is  striving  to  teach  us. 


POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT 

By  a.  I.  Root. 


POULTRY  SECRETS,  FFRELESS  BROODERS,  ETC. 

Somebody  set  the  pace  two  or  three  years 
ago  of  charging  a  very  big  price  for  a  very 
small  book  on  poultry  culture,  giving  as  an 
excuse  for  the  nigh  price  the  fact  that  the 
book  contained  a  wonderful  invention,  and 
that  each  purchaser  would  get  a ''family 
right "  to  make  and  use  the  invention  describ- 
ed in  said  book;  and  finally  there  seemed  to 
be  a  mania  pervading  almost  all  the  poultry 
world  for  advertising  some  great  secrets  or 
new  system;  and  wmle  the  price  grew  big- 
ger the  information  contained  in  the  bookis 
became  smaller  and  smaller,  and  less  valu- 
able—such as  sprouted  oats  for  15  cts.  a 
bushel,  etc.  The  price  of  the  book  was 
$5.00;  but  it  has  now  come  down  to  $1.00, 
and  there  are  quite  a  lot  of  other  books  that 
in  price  should  come  away  down  while  their 
quality  should  go  away  up.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  the  editor  of  Poultry  Cw/ft/re,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  which  hits  the  spot: 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  complimentary  re- 
marks on  our  booklet  One  of  the  main  reasons  that 
caused  me  to  get  this  book  out  was  I  got "  sick  and 
tired  "  of  seeing  ideas  exploited  in  the  poultry  Journals 
as  worth  from  fl.OO  to  15.00  when  the  same  ideas  have 
been  known  to  practically  all  the  poultrymen  (who  are 
at  all  "  on  to  "  their  Jobs)  for  many  years.  Practically 
all  these  ideas  have  been  published  time  and  again  in 
the  poultry  press;  but  poultnrmen  differ  very  much, 
and  the  beginners  are  thick  every  year,  and  they  be- 
lieve there  are  "  millions  in  it "  from  the  start 

Topeka,  Kan..  Sept  21.  R.  V.  HiCKS. 

As  stated  in  the  above,  there  is  a  great 
army  of  beginners  coming  along  every  year. 
I  know,  because  I  am  getting  Tetters  every 
little  while  from  women  and  children,  asking 
me  if  the  statements  are  true  about  the  mon- 
ey that  can  be  made  in  just  a  little  while,  in 
the  back  yard,  with  a  few  chickens.  To  il- 
lustrate the  whole  matter  I  want  to  give  you 
some  of  my  experience  during  the  last  few 
days. 

On  page  551,  Sept.  1,  the  author  of  the  new 
book,  "The  Dollar  Hen,"  describes  briefly 
the  Curtiss  lampless  brooder.    You  will  no- 


tice he  says  these  parties  raised  20,000  chicks 
last  season.  A  few  da^s  after  this  was  out  I 
saw  an  advertisement  m  one  of  the  poultry- 
journals  reading: 

DAY-OLD  CHDC. 

CURTISS'  IMPROVED    FIRELESS    BROODER,    $3 

EACH. 

After  my  check  had  been  sent  for  the 
brooder  I  noticed  they  also  advertised  a  l>ook 
in  regard  to  raising  chickens.  The  price  of 
it  was  $1.00.  I  accordingly  wrote  them  that 
if  they  would  put  the  oook  inside  of  the 
brooder  I  would  at  once  remit  the  extra  dol- 
lar or  return  the  book,  explaining  tiiat  I  had 
bought  so  many  books  that  were  almost 
wonnless  to  me  I  thought  I  would,  in  the  fu- 
ture, see  the  book  before  sending  the  mon- 
ey. They  replied  that  they  must  have  the 
doUar  first'  but  they  added  that,  if  I  was  not 
satisfied  the  book  was  worth  it  the  money 
would  be  returned.  This  is  the  way  the 
"book  "  is  advertised: 

RAISING  CHICKENS  NATURALLY  AND  AT  SMALJ. 

COST 
IS  THE  KEYNOTE  TO  A  SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY  BUSDOSS. 

25,000  last  season.  Cost  of  machineiTt  one  sent  per 
chick;  96  per  cent  raised  in  sprinsr  and  summer. 

THE  SECRET  OUT  AT  LAST. 

M*ny  people  wonder  why  we  are  eo  soeeeaefnl  In  raUia^ 
cbloks.  We  hare  pabllshed  *  little  book  glrXog  <mr  wmj  l» 
erery  detail.    You  can  not  fall  If  yon  follow  dlreetlona. 

Price  $1.00.  .  Ninetf  per  cent  raised  in  winter, 
w.  R.  Curtiss  a  Co. 
This  seemed  fair,  so  I  sent  them  the  dol- 
lar. Now  for  the  f ireless  brooder.  When  it 
came  I  was  a  good  deal  disappointed.  It  was 
a  very  cheap  affair.  The  lumber  had  shrunk 
so  much  that  the  rain  would  go  right  tiirougb 
the  roof  had  I  not  covered  it  with  roofing- 
paper.  When  I  looked  for  directions  I  eouui 
find  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper  containhig 
the  foUowing,  tacked  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover: 

THE  CURTISS  natural  BROODER;  CAPACITY  fiO  CHDC. 

The  simplest  and  best  brooder  on  the  martcet  to-day. 
Chix  raised  in  this  brooder  are  as  healthy  and  strong  as 
those  brooded  by  the  old  hen.  No  oil  required  to  mn. 
The  chix  famish  the  heat  Chix  can  not  g«t  lousy  if 
directions  are  followed.  Chix  ffet  the  natural  hen  heat 
in  this  brooder,  which  makes  strong  chix.  We  have 
SOO  in  use  now  on  Niagara  Farm.  Tliis  brooder  is  en- 
tirely different  from  any  other  onfhe  market  Birds 
do  not  crowd  and  smother:  and  tney  always  have  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air.  Once  tried  you  wiU  use  na 
other.         W.  R.  CURTiss  k  Co..  Ransomyllle.  N.  Y. 

Price  13.00  each. 

Can  vou,  my  friend,  find  any  directions  fen- 
using  the  brooder  in  the  above?  It  says, 
''Chicks  can  not  get  lousy  if  the  dir^Oans 
are  followed.  *  *  But  what  are  the  directions? 
I  wrote,  protesting,  but  it  was  some  little 
time  before  I  could  get  any  directions  as  to 
how  to  run  this  $3.00  fireless  brooder.  After 
writing  again  I  finally  did  succeed  in  get- 
ting tiie  following: 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  OPERATING  THE  CURTISS  BROODER. 
Baby  chicks  should  have  heat  the  first  week.  Use  a 
Universal  or  Adaptable  hover.  When  a  week  old, 
place  our  Curtiss  Natural  brooder  in  the  pen  in  front 
of  the  heated  hoven  close  off  aU  chance  of  scttioc 
back  to  the  heated  hover.  Do  this  at  4  or  6  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  they  wiU  all  go  into  our  brooder. 
If  you  have  but  40  or  60  chix.  use  a  Jug  of  hot  water  or 
heated  brick  two  or  three  times  dally  in4he  center  of 
the  Curtiss  brooder  for  the  first  week.  Feed,  the  first 
week,  equal  parts  of  boiled  effsrs,  com  meal,  or  bread- 
crumbs.   The  brooder  can  be  used  out  of  doon  slier 
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May  1.  Never  close  the  opening  in  front  unless  the 
brooder  is  to  be  moved  with  chix  in,  or  the  first  week 
to  keep  them  in  where  heat  is.  Send  for  our  book, 
"The  Curtiss  Natural  Way  of  Raising  Chix  at  Small 
Ck»fit."    Price  $1.00. 

Universal  or  Adaptable  hovers  are  the  best  brooders 
to  use  the  first  week.  Write  us  for  circulars  eivinir  a 
full  description  and  special  prices. 

W.  R.  CURnss  Ss  Co.,  RansomviUe.  N.  Y. 

Please  notice  in  the  above  they  have 
changed  the  name;  and  instead  of  calling  it 
the  ** f ireless  "  brooder  they  caD  it  the  "  Cur- 
tiss natural  brooder/'  which  I  think  is  a  good 
change;  and  we  are  furthermore  informed 
that  m  order  to  use  this  $3.00  brooder— that 
is,  if  we  are  going  to  raise  many  chicks,  we 
must  also  purchase  a  ''universal  or  adapt- 
able hover.^*  If  these  cost  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  or  value  of  the  fireless  brooder,  I 
fear  I  shall  become  disgusted  and  stop  send- 
ing my  money.  At  present  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  what  the  cost  of  this  hover 
is  that  must  go  with  the  fireless  brooder. 

Let  me  say  a  word  more  in  regard  to  that 
dollar  pamphlet  They  wrote  me  I  could 
have  my  money  back  if  I  was  not  satisfied. 
Well,  the  "natural  hen  incubator"  folks  say 
something  to  the  same  effect,  and  so  do 
quite  a  few  others.  Fred  Grundy  does  not; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous business  for  him  if  he  did.  Yes,  it  is 
very  good  to  teU  customers  they  can  have 
their  money  back  if  they  are  not  satisfied: 
but  with  all  that  is  going  on  just  now,  and 
with  the  changed  order  of  business  in  other 
things,  many  people  would  feel  ashamed  to 
ask  for  their  money  back  after  they  had  pos- 
session of  the  ''secret"  or  "system.*'^  A 
friend  of  mine  expressed  it  in  this  way:  He 
says  that  many  people,  after  they  get  their 
"lingers  bumea"  m  this  way,  conclude  to 
let  it  go  and  be  a  little  more  careful  next 
time  when  they  see  something  enticing 
among  the  advertisements. 

When  I  got  my  dollar  book  I  found  it  con- 
tained some  very  poor  zinc  etchings  in  it, 
but  the  directions  are  so  badly  printed  that 
I  am  unable  to  make  them  out  even  yet. 

The  four  cuts  that  are  given  have  no  titles 
under  them,  and  no  numbers  to  indicate 
which  one  the  writer  is  talking  about.  The 
book  is  very  poorly  printed,  and  the  punctu- 
ation is  exceedingly  faulty,  sometimes  worse 
than  none  at  all.  There  are  periods  where 
none  are  needed,  and  where  there  ought  to 
be  a  period  there  is  no  pause  at  all  nor  capi- 
tal letters;*  and  last,  but  not  least,  this  dollar 
book  contains  only  12  pages  the  size  of  a 
postal    card.    There   are  pretty  nearly  as 

*  There  are  also  some  short  cuts  in  spellinsr  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Reformed  Spelling  Association.  It 
win  be  noticed  that  they  use  the  short  form  of  "  chix." 
"  dux/'  etc.  Now,  I  do  not  object  to  these  short  cuts; 
in  fact,  they  are  rather  refreshinsr;  but  I  do  like  to  see 
enouffh  correct  punctuation  1o  enable  one  to  under- 
stand what  be  is  readinff.  We  have  copied  the  ex- 
tracts just  as  printed. 

The  Curtiss  folks  are.  no  doubt,  prosrressive  people  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  the  trouble  is  they  are  too  busy  with 
chickens  to  write  a  srood  plain  book,  bisr  or  little,  or  to 
look  after  the  sroods  they  ship  out  and  see  whether  the 
thinss  are  finished  up  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  to  send 
out  correct  directions  for  using  such  articles.  I  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  out  what  the  hole  is  for 
in  the  center  of  the  big  doughnut-like  cushion ;  but  I 
am  corresponding  with  them,  and  probably  shall  find 
out  after  a  while. 


many  other  pages  taken  up  with  advertising 
things  they  nave  for  sale.  One  whole  page 
is  occupied  in  explaining  that  they  will  nave 
a  "real"  book  out  Jan.  1  — price  $1.00;  but 
nothing  is  said  about  giving  the  real  book  to 
those  who  have  paid  $1.00  already  for  this 
little  bit  of  advertising  pamphlet*  Now, 
this  is  not  all.  The  brooder  is  advertised  as 
being  fireless  and  lampless;  but  here  is  what 
is  said  about  it  on  the  first  cover: 

Some  people  advocate  using  the  fireless  brooder 
from  the  start.  We  have  found  that  this  is  not  practi- 
cal. It  can  be  done,  but  the  chix  require  so  much 
watching  and  care  the  first  ten  days  that  we  find  it  is 
much  easier  and  better  to  give  them  artificial  heat  on 
the  start  for  the  first  ten  days  in  summer  and  spring, 
and  two  to  three  weeks  in  winter.  Artificial  heat  leams 
them  where  to  go  to  get  warm,  and  once  learned  they 
never  forget 

Well,  friends,  is  not  the  above  pretty 
tough  to  be  told,  after  you  have  paid  $3.00 
for  a  lampless  brooder,  that  it  is  not  fireless 
after  all— that  you  need  another  brooder 
with  fire  to  go  along  with  the  fireless?  They 
add,  however,  as  follows: 

Where  you  only  wish  to  raise  40  or  50  chix  there  is 
no  need  of  buying  a  heated  brooder.  Use  a  can  or  Jug 
of  hot  water  or  a  neated  brick  or  soapstone,  wrapped 
up  in  an  old  cloth  to  keep  it  from  burning  them  and 
place  it  in  center  of  our  Curtiss  natural  brooder,  two 
or  three  times  a  day  the  first  week. 

When  chix  are  two  weeks  old  they  should  not  have 
any  more  artificial  heat.  In  fact,  this  kind  of  heat  aft- 
er this  is  decidedly  injurious  to  the  little  chaps.  They 
will  thrive  much  better,  grow  faster,  and  be  more 
healthy  if  not  given  any,  but  handled  exactly  as  we  de- 
scribe. 

Well,  the  above  is  all  right.  It  is  just 
what  I  did  with  my  fireless  brooder  in  Flori- 
da^  as  you  may  remember.  But  Mrs.  Root 
said  she  would  ever  so  much  rather  have  a 
lighted  lamp  than  be  obliged  to  heat  up  a  jug 
of  water,  a  brick,  or  a  soapstone,  two  or 
three  times  every  day  for  a  week  or  possibly 
two  weeks.  By  the  way,  it  occurs  to  me  to 
say  right  here  that  in  Fred  Grundy's  $2.00 
paper-covered  primer  he  described  what  he 
calls  his  "lampless  brooder,"  and  claims  that 
it  is  patented— nobody  else  has  a  right  to  use 
it,  and  said  lampless  brooder  is  just  a  box 
with  a  gallon  iug  filled  with  hot  water  wrap- 
ped about  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
cloth.  What  do  you  think  about  getting  out 
a  patent  on  the  idea  of  using  a  jug  of  hot  wa- 
ter to  warm  chickens? 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  think  I  have 
found  enough  fault  with  so  simple  a  transac- 
tion as  a  dollar  primer  and  a  fireless  brood- 
er; but  I  think  we  had  better  have  all  of  it 
while  we  are  about  it.    Hastings  says,  in  re- 

§ard  to  the  fireless  brooder  advertised  by 
le  Curtiss  Brothers,  that  they  cost  only 
about  15  cents  each,  and  that  the  Curtiss 
Brothers  use  something  like  200  of  them. 
That  is  quite  an  item.  Well,  the  Curtiss 
Brothers,  m  this  "dollar  booky''  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  raising  chickens,  put  the 
price  of  the  fireless  brooder  at  50  cents.  I 
suppose  the  fifty-cent  one  is  a  better-made 
apparatus  than  the  fifteen-cent  one;  but  how 

*Let  me  add  there  are  ideas  and  suggestions  in  this 
little  pamphlet  that  are  valuable.  They  may  be  worth 
a  dollar  or  more,  especially  to  one  who  does  not  pos- 
sess the  Philo  book;  but  their  plan  of  growing  a  great 
number  of  chickens  on  a  small  area  differs  but  litUe, 
so  far  as  I  can  see.  from  the  Philo  system. 
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does  it  come  that  the  one  I  sent  for  cost 
$3.00?  It  is  true  it  did  have  one  coat  of 
paint;  but  the  lumber  was  altog:ether  too 
rough  to  do  a  good  job  of  painting. on  it. 
Inside  there  is  a  circular  cushion  having  a 
big  hole  in  the  center,  making  it  look  like 
an  enlarged  doughnut.  What  is  this  big  hole 
right  over  the  chickens  for?  The  book  does 
not  mention  it  in  any  way.  I  thought  it  was, 
perhaps,  where  they  put  their  jug  of  hot  wa- 
ter or  heated  brick  or  soapstone;l)ut  if  these 
heavy  articles  are  to  be  in  that  hole  they 
will  push  the  burlap  sheet  down  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  how  then  could  the  chickens  get  at 
the  jug? 

Before  coming  out  in  print  as  I  have  in  the 
above,  I  wrote  two  pleasant  letters  to  the 
Curtiss  Brothers,  askmg  for  information;  but 
about  all  I  can  get  from  them  is  to  "follow 
the  directions  ;*'  that  it  is  giving  good  satis- 
faction, etc.  Very  likely  1  am  stupid  in  this 
respect;  but  I  am  sure  there  are  a  good 
many  stupid  people  in  this  world  of  ours.  I 
do  not  mind  so  much  paying  a  good  large 
price  for  things— that  is,  I  am  willing  to  pay 
even  an  extravagant  price  providing  I  can 
get  a  good  well-nnished  up-to-date  Book  or 
brooder. 

Later. — I  have  finally  received  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Universal  and  Adaptable  hovers  mentioned  in 
our  circular  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Prairie 
State  and  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  We  have  the  agen- 
cies for  these  groods,  and  sell  them  delivered  to  our 
customers  at  factory  prices,  thus  saviner  the  freight 

The  cushion  with  the  hole  in  the  center  is  one  that 
we  use  in  winter,  and  insert  a  jug  or  can  of  water  in 
the  center  «f  the  hover  through  the  cushion  and  burlap. 
In  summer  this  hole  can  be  filled  with  cotton  batting 
or  any  material.  This  cushion  was  sent  you  by  mis- 
take. You  should  have  had  the  solid  cushion  for  use 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Let  us  now  do  a  little  summing-up.  or 
have  a  little  summary  in  regard  to  the  $3.00 
that  we  have  to  pay  for  the  Tireless  brooder. 
After  you  have  paid  the  $3.00  you  must  buy 
a  lamp  brooder  (that  will  cost  a  good  deal 
more  than  $3.00)  of  the  Prairie  State  (price 
$7.00)  or  Cyphers  people  in  order  to  nave 
the  fireless  brooder  start  out  and  do  good 
work.  Of  course,  you  can  haye  a  hot-water 
jug  or  a  soapstone;  but  is  it  not  ridiculous  to 
call  it  B.  fireless  brooder  and  make  such  great 
claims  for  it? 

Here  is  something  from  the  Petal uma 
Weekly  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  fireless 
brooders: 

A  lack  of  warmth  will  certainly  cause  bowel  trouble, 
while  too  much  heat  will  cause  anaemia.  Some  think 
that  chicks  brooded  in  fireless  brooders  get  along  with 
little  or  no  heat.  Such  is  not  the  case.  When  chicks 
are  in  a  properly  constructed  fireless  brooder  the  tem- 
perature, on  a  line  with  the  chicks'  backs,  will  be  found 
to  be  found  to  be  100  degrees  or  more.  The  only  real 
danger  in  the  use  of  fireless  brooders  is  that  the  chicks 
may  become  chilled  when  out  of  the  brooders.  In  that 
case  they  will  have  bowel  or  some  other  trouble.  So 
far  I  would  rather  risk  the  fireless  brooder  than  the 
old  style  hot-hover  box  brooder  heated  by  a  lamp. 
When  I  place  chicks  in  a  fireless  brooder  I  allow  them 
out  of  the  brooder  but  a  little  while  at  a  time.  I  drive 
them  back  under  the  hover  and  close  the  brooder. 
When  they  have  had  time  to  warm  up  well  I  let  them 
out  again.  I  watch  them  closely  and  do  not  allow  them 
to  bunch  up  outside  the  brooder.  When  they  begin  to 
do  this  I  drive  them  back  into  the  brooder  again.  This 
requires  that  chicks  be  watched  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days  quite  closely,  and  by  this  time  they  will  have 
learned  to  go  into  the  brooder  when  cold.    Chicks  in 


fireless  brooders  act  differently  from  those  in  heated 
brooders.  In  cold  weather  they  will  run  out  and  exer- 
cise; and  when  they  begin  to  get  cold  they  will  go  to 
the  brooder.  If  one  or  two  chicks  go  into  the  brooder 
the  rest  will  follow,  so  they  are  ail  in  or  all  out  of  the 
brooder  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  the  above  is  correct,  judging  from 
what  experience  I  have  had  wim  nreless 
brooders  in  Florida.  When  there  comes  a 
cold  morning  you  can  get  along  witiiout  a 
hot  brick  or  not-water  jug  if  you  make  the 
chicks  all  stay  inside  or  outside.  If  it  is  so 
cold  that  they  get  to  huddling  outside  you 
will  have  to  maSe  them  go  in.  And  there  is 
still  another  plan  to  obviate  fussing  with  jugs 
or  hot  bricks.  If  the  sun  is  shining,  remove 
the  cover  of  your  brooder  and  siibstitute  a 
glass  sash  or  large  pane  of  glass.  The  chicks 
will  be  very  comfortable  in  the  sun  if  they 
are  out  of  the  wind  under  a  cover. 


NOT    ONLY   FRESH    AIR    FOR    CHICKENS    AND 
PEOPLE,   BUT  MOIST  FRESH  AIR. 

T.  B.  Terry  has  for  years  past  been  insist- 
ing that,  in  order  to  have  the  best  of  health, 
human  beings  as  well  as  plants  must  have  a 
moist  atmosphere.  I  have  described  his 
humidifier,  and  told  you  how  beautifully  the 
house-plants  thrive,  even  in  an  atmosphere 
that  was  warmed  by  a  furnace;  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  one  of  the  great  bene- 
fits of  outdoor  air  over  the  air  of  tne  general 
living-room  is  because  the  outdoor  air  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  moist  air.  Where  we 
have  artificial  heat  of  any  kind,  unless  mois- 
ture is  supplied  the  air  gets  to  be  altogether 
too  dry  for  plants,  domestic  animals,  or  hu- 
man beings.  Artificial  heat  for  grown-up 
fowls  is  being  gradually  dropped  every- 
where; and  the  new  fireless  brooders  are 
demonstrating  that  artificial  heat  can  be,  at 
least  to  a  great  extent,  dispensed  with,  even 
for  baby  chicks.  Now,  I  wish  I  could  get 
you  all  to  take  the  time  to  turn  to  page  §© 
of  our  issue  for  June  15,  and  read  what  I 
said  about  the  Root  incubators  and  brooders. 
Since  that  article  was  written,  Huber  and  I 
have  been  trying  to  remedy  the  defect  in 
this  incubator.  1  have  told  you  elsewhere 
how  I  was  succeeding  with  our  new  egg- 
tester  in  getting  the  incubator  full  of  testwl 
eggs.  I  commenced  the  17th  of  July,  put- 
ting 16  eggs  (on  two  shelves)  in  the  machine 
the  day  mey  were  laid.  The  next  day  I  put 
on  16  more,  and  so  on  until  I  had  the  incu- 
bator full— 124  eggs.  As  soon  as  I  could  de- 
tect unfertile  eggs  they  were  taken  out  and 
replaced  by  others  until  I  had  very  nearly 
124  tested  eggs  in  the  machine.  Then  I  be- 
gan watching  them  almost  daily,  and  every 
thing  went  adong  finely  until  the  first  16  had 
come  up  to  the  18th  day.  Then  they  com- 
mencea  drying  up  in  the  shell.  At  this  time 
we  were  having  hot  dry  August  weather; 
and  the  manufacturers  of  incubators,  I  be- 
lieve, all  agree  that  there  is  always  a  risk  in 
running  an  incubator  when  the  thermometer 
keeps  pretty  near  80  or  QO. 

Arter  I  had  lost  a  part  of  the  eggs  I  began 
experimenting  with  moisture.  At  this  peri- 
od many  of  the  eggs  that  were  pipped  con- 
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tained  a  sort  of  glutinous  matter  that  seemed 
to  glue  the  chick  fast  before  it  could  escape 
from  the  shell;  and  the  shells  were,  in  fact, 
so  dry  and  hard  that  it  seemed  a  wonder  that 
the  chick  should  be  able  to  break  its  wa^ 
out  at  all;  in  fact,  I  saw  several  with  their 
little  yeUow  bUls  where  they  protruded 
through  the  shelly  slued  fast  to  it,  and  the 
chicks  had  died  ngnt  there.  My  (laughter, 
Mrs.  Calvert,  remarked  that  in  a  dry  time  in 
summer  she  often  took  the  eggs  from  a  sit- 
ting hen  just  before  hatching  time  and  dip- 
ped them  in  warm  water,  well,  I  dipped 
mine  in  it;  but  with  the  abundance  of  fresh 
air  that  was  the  special  feature  of  that  incu- 
bator the  eggs  were  very  soon  as  dry  and 
hard  as  before. 

I  then  decided  I  would  adopt  heroic  meas- 
ures. I  got  a  big  sponge  and  cut  it  up  into 
little  squares,  perhaps  half  an  inch  thick  or 
more,  about  tne  size  of  an  egg.  I  dipped 
each  piece  in  water  as  warm  as  iny  hand 
could  bear,  and  put  a  piece  between  each 
two  eggs.  I  had  lost  enough  eggs  so  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  the  sponges.  There 
was  almost  an  instant  change  in  the  program 
—no  more  germs  or  chickens,  ready  to  hatch, 
died,  and  no  more  had  any  difficulty  in  get- 
ting out  of  the  shell.  Every  chick  that  pip- 
ped an  egg  came  out  strong  and  lusty. 
There  are  now  over  forty  of  tnem;  some  of 
the  oldest  ones  are  now  scampering  about  the 
yard,  even  if  it  is  raining  a  litue.  When 
they  get  wet  and  cold  they  scamper  back  un- 
der the  spread-out  wings  of  the  mother  I  de- 
scribed on  page  519,  Aug.  15. 

So  far  my  experiments  seem  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. Of  course,  the  same  treatment  can  be 
modified  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  incubator. 


The  above  was  put  in  type  a  few  weeks 
ago,  as  you  will  notice,  but  did  not  find  a 
place  till  this  issue.  Since  then  I  have  made 
two  more  discoveries  that  it  seems  to  nie  are 
very  important  in  the  matter  of  incubation. 
Let  roe  digress  a  little. 

SOME  MORE  "DISCOVERIES." 

I  told  you  about  getting  18  or  20  chickens 
from  one  hen,  and  sne  ayoungpullet  at  that, 
when  I  was  on  the  islana  in  Florida.  Now, 
this  Leghorn  could  not  cover  all  her  eggs  at 
once  very  well.  There  were  more  or  less  • 
eggs  outside,  and  comparatively  cold  all 
through  the  sitting,  and  yet  she  brought  out 
a  remarkable  brood  of  nice  strong  chickens. 
Once  this  summer  (I  think  it  was  in  July)  I 
had  a  sitting  hen  that  seemed  to  be  careless 
about  leaving  her  eggs  exposed.  I  pushed 
ttiem  under  her  several  times,  and  remon- 
strated thus: 

"Why,  you  old  idiot,  these  eggs  out  here 
are  as  cold  as  a  frog.  Why  don't  you  keep 
them  under  your  feathers,  and  keep  them 
warm?" 

bhe  did  not  answer  me  by  word,  but  tip- 
ped her  head  to  one  side  and  gave  me  a 
knowing  look  that  seemed  to  say  to  me, 
"Well,  who  is  running  this,  anyhow?  Who 
knows  best  how  things  should  be  managed 
to  get  chickens?    I  Iwow  my  own  business; 


and  if  you  know  yours  you  had  better  get  off 
and  attend  to  it.' 

She  then  gave  me  a  "  cr'r'r  "  to  emphasize 
her  last  remark.  Well,  she  too  brought  off 
a  very  good  hatch;  and  since  then  I  have 
been  wondering  why  it  was  that  all  the  in- 
cubator manufacturers  tell  us  to  keep  the 
temperature  at  exactly  103,  and  to  keep  our 
thermometer  tested,  saying  that,  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  half  a  degree  out  of  the  way, 
we  may  spoil  our  hatch.  Does  the  hen  keep 
her  eggs  within  "half  a  degree'*  or  even 
within  several  degrees?  Not  much.  After 
speculating  over  this  matter  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  eggs  in  that  incubator  I  have  de- 
scribed to  you  (the  one  I  have  been  using) 
should  not  be  in  constant  contact  with  the 
hot-water  boiler.  I  will  explain  to  you  that 
a  shelf  holds  eight  eggs.  This  shelf  slants 
downward  at  the  further  side  so  that  the  eggs 
roll  down  and  hug  the  boiler.  Well,  I  put 
seven  eggs  on  the  shelf  so  they  rolled  down 
and  rested  against  the  first  eight.  That  made 
15  eggs  on  a  shelf  instead  or  8,  thus  almost 
doubfing  the  capacity  of  the  incubator;  and 
in  order  to  give  them  all  an  equal  chance  as 
nearly  as  I  could  I  commenced  swapping 
places  with  those  two  rows  of  eggs  every 
eight  hours.  This  is  not  difficult,  for  just  be- 
fore 1  go  to  bed  at  nine  or  ten  I  swap  the 
eggs;  tnen  again  between  five  and  six  in  the 
morning,  and  the  last  time  between  one  and 
two.  You  see  this  brings  one  change  in  the 
morning,  before  breakfast;  the  second  after 
dinner,  and  the  last  just  before  I  go  to  bed. 

Well,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
in  the  neighborhood  about  my  ** system,"  as 
to  whether  the  eggs  would  hatch.  I  started 
four  shelves  with  15  eggs  each;  but  as  it  was 
in  the  month  of  September,  and  my  hens 
were  mostly  moulting,  I  did  not  get  a  very 
good  fertility.  1  hree  or  four  eggs  were  test- 
ed out  on  the  fourth  day  from  each  shelf. 
The  first  shelf  was  run  about  one  week, 
with  all  the  eggs  in  contact  with  the  boiler. 
This  shelf  showed  an  egg  chipped  on  the 
18th  day,  and  I  got  half  a  dozen  nice  strong 
chickens  from  ten  fertile  eggs  on  the  nine- 
teenth day.  The  eggs  on  the  other  shelves 
were  alternated  from  the  start.  Now,  as  the 
germination  the  first  week  is  slower  on  ac- 
count of  the  ** swapping,"  it  may  be  best  to 
have  uninterrupted  contact  for  the  first  week; 
but  the  result  so  far  has  been  a  better  hatch 
and  stronger  chickens  than  where  heat  was 
supplied  by  direct  contact  during  the  whole 
three  weeks.  So  I  have  made  two  big  jumps 
by  my  discovery— first,  almost  doubfing  the 
capacity  of  the  incubator;  and,  second,  get- 
ting more  and  better  chicks.  I  still  use  the 
pieces  of  sponge  to  keep  the  air  moist;  but 
as  I  do  not  use  so  strong  ventilation,  a  few 
pieces  of  moistened  sponge  will  answer  for 
24  hours  or  more.  The  shutter  that  closes 
up  the  shelves  is  a  sheet  of. flannel  on  a 
frame,  so  that  our  incubator  is  ventilated 
very  much  as  we  ventilate  our  poultry-houses 
witn  a  curtain  front.  I  have  just  taken  ten 
fine  strong  chicks  from  the  second  shelf 
that  had  eleven  fertile  eggs. 

A  thermometer  placecTon  top  of  the  eggs 
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shows  the  temperature  of  the  outside  row 
to  be  about  97  or  98,  while  the  rows  resting 
against  the  hot- water  tank  show  about  103. 
My  impression  is  that  most  of  the  incubators 
could  be  arranged  without  any  great  expense 
so  as  to  double  their  capacity,  or  nearlv  so, 
and  give  stronger  chicks  than  where  all  the 
eggs  are  kept  constantly  near  a  temperature 
of  103.  My  invention  does  away  with  all 
*' cooling,'' and  all  discussion  in  regard  to 
amount  of  cooling,  etc. 

Now,  my  other  discovery  I  consider  of  equal 
importance.  All  incubators,  so  far  as  I  know, 
oblige  the  chickens  to  breathe  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  103  and  sometimes  104.  They  do 
not  like  it,  and  keep  tumbling  over  the  eggs, 
sometimes  with  open  mourn  and  pannng 
breath,  for  an  atmosphere  such  as  they  have 
under  a  sitting  hen.  No  incubator  made  that 
I  know  of  attempts  to  remedy  this  or  has  at- 
tempted it,  because  the  tender  sensitive  bodv 
of  the  chick  will  not  bear  cool  air.  Now  with 
the  hen,  especially  in  hot  weather,  the  new- 
ly hatched  chick  very  soon  pushes  its  head 
out  through  her  feathers  for  a  breath  of  cool 
and  invigorating  air;  and  I  am  happv  to  tell 

rou  that  my  chicks  at  this  time,  Oct.  8^  while 
am  dictating  these  words,  have  theu*  pre- 
cious little  heads  out  in  the  cool  fresh  air 
very  soon  after  they  are  out  of  the  shell.  I 
managed  it  this  way:  When  throwing  out  the 
unfertile  eggs,  the  top  shelf  is  easily  made 
vacant.  This  top  shelf  is  covered  with  soft 
cloth  that  comes  up  to  form  a  little  curtain. 
It  is  held  up  bv  a  brass  bar  that  is  just  far 
enough  away  from  the  top  to  let  the  chick 
get  its  head  out  but  not  so  he  can  climb  over. 
As  fast  as  I  have  chicks  out  of  the  shell  I 
pick  them  up  by  one  wing*  (letting  down 
the  brass  bar  mentioned)  and  dropping  them 
in  on  the  top  shelf.  It  at  once  rolls  down 
against  the  not-water  boiler.  This  boiler  has 
one  thickness  of  flannel  over  it;  and  the  tem- 
perature (111  to  112)  seems  to  suit  exact- 
ly. It  rolls  over  first  to  one  side  and  then 
the  other,  and  in  an  astonishingly  short  time 
it  is  covered  with  that  beautiful  flossy  down, 
gets  on  its  feet  and  puts  its  head  out  over 
the  brass  bar,  for  a  breath  of  the  life-giving 

Eure  cold  air.  While  it  thus  breathes,  its 
ody  is  in  contact  with  the  warm  boiler.  It 
is  just  like  our  baby,  all  bundled  up  warm, 
sleeping  out  on  the  porch  these  October 
days.  Now,  chicks  kept  in  this  sort  of  nur- 
sery for  the  first  24  or  36  hours  show  a  de- 
velopment of  vigor  I  have  never  seen  them 
show  before;  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that, 
if  their  little  bodies  are  kept  warm  while  you 
give  them  fresh  cool  air  to  breathe,  they  will 
seldom  get  *' pasted  up  behind  "  or  be  trou- 
bled witti  any  thing  else  that  so  often  afflicts 
baby  chicks  the  nrst  week.  May  God  be 
praised  that  it  is  my  privilege  to  give  you  the 
above  facts  that  I  have  gleaned,  and  to  give 

*  I  am  well  aware  that  we  are  cautioned  not  to  open 
an  incubator  when  the  chicks  are  hatchinsr  out;  and 
with  those  ordinarily  heated  with  warm  air  this  cau- 
tion applies:  but  when  the  ees  and  chick  are  warmed 
by  contact  instead  of  103  detrrees  atmosphere,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  that  any  injury  arises  from 
picking  the  chicks  up  soon  after  they  are  out  of  the 
shell,  and  transferring  them  to  the  nursery. 


them  to  you  as  freely  and  gladly  as  the  great 
Father  has  given  them  to  me  within  the  past 
few  days.  

SPROUTED  OATS;  GREAT  SECRETS;  EXTRAVAGANT  AD- 
VERTISING, ETC. 

I  inclose  12.00  in  payment  of  subscription  to  Olean- 
INOS  for  1906  and  '00.  Now  I  am  goinff  to  *'  haul  you 
over  the  coals."  You  have  been  after  the  fakirs,  the 
whisky  and  tobacco  men,  \yina  advertisements,  etc.. 
and  many  a  time  I  have  felt  like  pattinir  you  on  the 
back;  but  to-day  when  I  picked  up  Uie  Sept  15th  issue 
I  was  reminded  of  the  old  sayins,  *'  Consistency,  thou 
art  a  JeweL"  In  the  Sept  1st  issue,  pase  553,  under  the 
heading  of  poultry  secrets,  etc..  you  heartily  endorse 
the  action  of  the  poultry-Journals  in  exposlnirthe  fake 
advertising  of  feed  at  8  cts.  a  bushel,  etc.  and  in  the 
issue  of  the  15th,  page  5,  you  have  actually  ffot  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  same  wonderfully  cheap  reed,  only 
it's  15  cts.  a  bushel  instead  of  8;  but  bad  that  been  the 
worst  feature  I  would  have  said  nothinm  but  the  ad- 
vertisement as  a  whole  seems  to  me  the  srreatest  lot  of 
"  hot  air  "  I  ever  saw  crowded  into  five  square  inches 
of  space.  If  several  of  the  statements  are  not  whoppinsr 
lies  they  come  so  near  it  that  no  respectable  Journal 
should  print  them. 

I  know  a  litUe  about  the  poultry  business,  and  it 
mieht  be  possible  for  some  expert  who  had  had  many 
years  of  experience,  to  make  13500  from  1000  hens  in  5 
months  if  he  had  several  thousand  dollars  invested  in 
the  most  complete  outfit;  but  for  this  company  to  try 
to  lead  the  seneral  public  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  easy 
thins,  and  that  any  one  can  do  it  is  simply  tryinir  to 
ffet  money  under  false  pretenses. 

Let  me  Just  say  here  that  I  believe  sensible  men  de- 
test and  abhor  such  expressions  as  "  the  best  in  the 
world."  "  excels  all  others."  etc  Compare  this  won- 
derful advertisement  with  the  sane,  sensible,  truth- 
ful one  of  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  Just  above  it  [Amen  to 
the  above  sentence.— A.  I.  R.]  I  presume  this  slipped 
in  some  way  by  mistake. 

I  certainly  do  not  think  you  are  to  blame  for  its  be- 
in  sr  there;  but  in  any  case  I  hope  I  shall  not  see  it  acain 
in  Oleaninos.  Arthur  Laino. 

Corona.  Cal.,  Sept  21. 

Friend  L.,  the  reason  I  consented  to  accept 
this  advertisement  is  that  I  have  shown  up 
Edgar  Brings  and  his  sprouted  oats  during 
the  past  two  years  more  tiian  any  other 
poultryman  or  almost  anybody  else.  I  pro- 
tested mostlv  because  he  wanted  $5.00  for  a 
book  giving  his  secret  about  sprouted  oats, 
at  the  same  time  admitting  that  the  sprouted 
oats  are  a  good  thing  if  not  exactfy  a  new 
thing.  Well,  I  think  I  said  to  Briggs  that, 
when  he  put  the  price  at  $1.00  Instead  of 
$5.00,  I  would  be  willing  to  advertise  his 
book,  and  this  he  has  done— yes,  a  little  more 
than  that;  a  goodpoul  try- journal  for  one  year 
is  thrown  in.  The  advertisement  in  ques- 
tion offers  only  the  book,  and  that  at  a  lairiy 
reasonable  price  compared  with  many  other 
poultry-books;  but  the  idea  that  95  per  cent 
of  all  chicks  can  be  saved,  and  that  everybody 
can  make  money  out  of  chickens  if  he  buys 
the  book,  is,  as  you  say,  preposterous;  but  it 
is  so  much  the  fashion  to  advertise  every 
thing  in  the  poultry  line  in  tibat  same  way  I 
do  not  know  how  we  can  well  call  down  Mr. 
Briggs  when  a  host  of  others  are  doing  the 
same  thing,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  worse. 
So  far  as  uie  Bnggs  *'  system  "  is  concerned, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  he  has 
any  system.  Philo  has  established  a  svstem 
for  growing  poultry  on  small  areas;  ana  Fred 
Grundy,  in  his  book,  has  a  sort  of  system; 
but  Bnggs  has  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, in  the  way  of  a  svstem  unless  it  is  his 
sprouted  oats.  I  thank  you  for  your  just 
criticism,  and  the  advertisement  will  not  ap- 
pear again. 
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It  Costs  Us  Carloads  of  Dollars 
to  Give  You  This  Quality 

Were  we  to  sacrifice  quality  in  "Ball  Band"  Rubber  Footwear  for 
Just  one  year,  we  could  make  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  extra  profit 
on  the  $10,000,000  worth  of  goods  we  sell.  But,  we  will  not  do  It!  We 
divide  our  profits  with  you  by  giving  extra  quality 
and  are  willing  to  do  so  to  maintain  the  high  stand- 
ard which  has  gained  us  the  leadership  in  our  line. 


Always  Look  for  the  Red 


NOT  MADE 
kBYA 
tRUST 


"Ball-Band"  Trade-mark 


Eight  million  consumers  can  testify  to  the 
truth  of  our  claim  that  we  make  our  goods  of  the 
proper  crude  materials,  and  know  how  to  do  it. 
Forty  acres  of  floor7space,  hundreds  of  machines, 
vast  quantities  of  materials,  an  army  of  highly 
trained  men — all  these  are  the  factors  that  aid  us  in 
making  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear  the  best  that 
money  can  buy. 

Some  dealers  also  handle  other  brands,  which 
cost  them  less,  but  which  they  retail  at  "Ball-Band" 
prices.  As  their  profits  are  greater  on  these  brands 
you  should  be  careful  to  look  for  the  "Ball-Band" 
trade-mark  which  we  place  on  every  pair.  The  little 
Red  Ball  is  there  for  your  protection.  This  same 
"Ball-Band"  Trade-mark  identifies  our  famous  All- 
knit  Wool  Boots  and  Socks  —  the  most  durable 
Woolen  Footwear  in  the  world. 


Get  Them  of  Your 
Dealer 


Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

"The  House  that  Paya  MUlionfl  for  Quality." 
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Front  Door,  $4.50 


Let  Us  Ship  You  a  House! 

We  Save  You  50%  on  Building  Material 


Wrftefor  (d^dFreeCatalog  of  5000  Bofldinsr  Material  Bargains 

Send  today  for  Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog  of  all  material  needed  to 
build,  remodel  or  repair  houses,  barns  and  all  classes  of  buildings..  Over 
5,000  items  in  building  material  described,  illustrated  and  offered  at  half 
the  price  charged  by  your  local  dealers.  Everything  in  the  latest  styles, 
approved  by  best  architects.  Made  in  America's  Model 
Millwork  Plant,  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Doorsy  Windows,  Mouldings^  Stairs^  Porches, 
Etc,  Direct  to  You  at  HALF  Regular  Prices! 

Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

We  do  a  business  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  year.   Our 
enormous  reserve  stock  insures  prompt  shipment, no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  order.  We  sell  for  cash  and  guarantee 
to  refund  money  if  material  is  not  found  absolutely  satis- 
factory.   Send  list  of  material  needed,  for   FREE  ESTI- 
MATE.   Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  full  information  today. 

Gordon- Van  Tine  Co.,     1849   Case  SL,   Davenport,  la. 


Plan  Book 

FREE 

44  Oomplete  Planfl 
f  or  beaa  tif  al,  prao- 
tioal  hou8e«.  oot- 
tases,  buofiralowti, 
etc.  Send  iCo  for 
portage  ^  mailing. 


ArtWindow.S3.75        Oak  Becmed  CeUlng.  13c  per  ft        Oak  Flooring.  100  Uoesl  feet,  80e        BlsiiteL  S24.75 


FENCE  Srssrs' 

Ma^eof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Culled  ^Vl^e.  Heavily  Galvanised  to 
prevent  rupt.  Have  no  accnts.  Sell  at 
f aefory  Pi^'caa  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  par  all  freltht.  S7  lit- 1  plus  of  farm 
and  poultry  fenre.    Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  101  Winchester,  Indiana. 


GALLOWAY 

Price  anJ  qinlity  sprak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  I  he  sole  judge. 
Sell  your  poorest  horse  an>l  biiv  a 


$50  TO  $300  SAVED 

lobbera  and  cataloe  bouse  profit.     I'll  save  you  from 
iSO  totJOO  on  my  Hieh  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
EntiDCsfrom  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dc:»lcrfl  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
limilar  enjincf  in  carload  lots  for  s^Kitcasb.  ^,^^  Olraef 

From 
.Jy   Fac- 
tory on  30 
Daya'    Fra« 
Trial.    S\t i^nc- 
lion     or     riKiiey 
itk.Wrilef  rii«c- 

propositiuiu     All 

you  pny  lue  K  toi  law 
miitenal,    labor     *ad 
one  smali  profit.     Send  lo« 
tny  bis  BOOK  FREE. 

Wm.  Calloway.  Pres. 
Wm.  Galloway  ( o. 
16866sllci«a7  Ststlea 
Watorloo,  Iowa 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  liSA 

Low  prlcoB;  mild  climate.  New  FRKK  Illustrat- 
ed catalojr.  This  Is  the  country  for  the  North- 
ern farmer.    Write.    Rstabllsbed  80  years. 


Cass«lman  A  Co., 


Rlohmond,  Va. 


Try  Kerosene  Engine 


30  Days  Free 


Gasoline  Prices  Rising. 

Yoa  can't  run  a  farm  enrine  profitably  oa  raaoline  moeh 
longer.  Frioeof  rasoUneeoinrskyhish.  Oil  Companies  have 
sounded  th«  waminff.  Kerosene  is  the  f otore  fnel  and  is  now 
6c  to  lOo  a  rallcm  cheaper  than  (asolins.  The  Amazinr  "Detroit" 
Is  tite  only  encine  that  uses  common  lamp  Kerosene  (ooaloil) 

-     -pr;'-,'V.    r  .-i^  ■:..,    ^'^   "     -.  t      . 

CL'inpk'lo  ready  to   rua.     Wo  will 

send  a  "Detroit"  on  free  trial  to 

prove  all  rlnims.    Runs  all  kindsoC 

farm  macliiuery.  pomps,  saw  rit*. 

tcparalors.  chuma,  feed  rriaders, 

washinc  maehinos.  Silo  ftllen  and 

electric  Ittibts.   jfoney  back  sod 

freight  paid  both  ways  If  It  does 

tint  Rirct  every  claim  thai  ws 

have  madoforit.    Don'tbuy till 

you  cet  our  free  catalof.  tto  S4 

h,  p.  In  sUYck.  Prices i».50«p. 

SpeciAl     drmonftrator    acmey 

price  on  fir«t  oatfitsold  In  each 

cmmunity.  3000  satiifled  Bserm. 

Wo  h^vca  stack  of  testitDOiaiaU. 

WriLo  quick.  (SQ» 

Tlie  Amazing  "DETROIT" 

Datrott  Ei«iM  Worln,  873  Bdbft  Ava.,  Dalr«t, 


tSCenisaHod 


HHocftaeatl^ 
tor  tMaeh{ll] 


•6-lnohj  lU  tor  iMaeh;  11  !-•• 
for  S4-lnch|  ITa  for  m  il-tntk 
Farm  Fenoa.  BO-inoh  PooHrj 
Fence  tie.  Lowest  inloea  erer 
made.  Sold  en  90  tfaya  trial. 
Oatalofffree.  Writeforlttodaj. 

KIT8CLMAN   MIOS. 
B«a  11,  MUWCIK,  INO. 
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Tells  How  To 
Save  Work  and 
Increase 

Profits 


If  s  Free! 

Send  for  a  copy 
of  this  new  book 
about  telephones  for 
farmers.     It  will  give 
you     money  -  making, 
time  sanng,    labor-saving 
suggesnons  that  will  open 
your  eyed  to  oppon unities  you 
have  been  missing.     Write  for 
Edition  21  of 

**How^  the  Telephone  ' 

Helps  the  Farmer" 

A  telephone  in  the  house  puts  you  in  touch 
wiib  market  quotations  wc:itlier  repons,  the 
doctor,  storekrepcr,  neigbbori,  everybody  you 
want  to  reach — cost  is  low  when  you  insialJ  the 

Stromberg-Carlson 

/^Wlm''l^         Lndependent 


Telephone 

Low  in  price,  econom- 
ical to  maintain,  un- 
equalled in  efficiency. 
Ten  men  can  org.tni/e 
a  Successful  Independ- 
ent System.  Write 
for  the  new  book  that 
explains. 

Strofflberg  -  CarUoa  ^ 
Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

IIorh(><iter.   S.  \. 

(hlCHICO.    111. 

KanbaH(.'itjrf31o. 

oitice) 


IDEAL  ALUMIMIM  LEG  BAID 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

12  for  16c  I  26— 850 1  6O-40ol  10ft-75a 
Sample  Band  Mailed  for  w  Stamp. 
Frank  Mfirt .  Mr.  lot 68.  Fretpori.  III. 


TRAPPERS  r;KJ!?".! 

Copy  of  Hunter- Trader-Trapper,  monthly 
V  magiuElne.  160  or  more  pages  about  steel 

traps,  snares,  deadfalls,  trapping  secrets, 
raw  furs.  dogs,  big-game  hunting,  etc.  and  a  A4-page  booklet 
containing  game  laws,  camping  hints,  etc.,  all  for  10  cents. 
A.  R.  HARDINQ  PUB.  CO..  Box  319,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Just  Six  Minutes 

toWashaTubful! 

This  is  the  grandest  Washer  the 
world  has  ever  known.  So  easy  to 
run  that  It's  almost  fun  to  work  it. 
Makes  clothes  spotlessly  clean  in 
double-quick  time.  Six  minutes  ^ 
finishes  a  tubful. 

Any  Woman  Can  Have  a 

1900  Gravity 
Washer  on 
30  Days' 
Free  Trial 

Don't  send  money 

If  you  are  responsible, 
you  can  try  it  first.    Let 
uspay  the  frrifiht.    See 
the  wonders  i  t  perform  s . 
Thousands  Ixinsr  used 
Every  user  <lo lighted, 
They  write  us  bush- 
els of  letters  tellinsr 
how  it  saves  work  __ 

and  worry.  Sold  on  little  payments.  Write  for 
fascinatinsr  Free  Book  today.  All  correspond- 
evrt-  should  be  addressed  to  1900  Washer  Co., 
383  Hmnry  St  BInehamton.  N.  Y.  if  you 
live  in  Can  iress  Canadian  19(K)  Washer 

Co.,  355  YoUiic  bl.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
BRANCH  HOUSES!  We  malntoin  branchcjs  at 
IW  Broadway.  New  York  City:  and  1113  lyatbash 
Ave.,  Brooklyn:  and  In  all  prinoipel  cities.  We  also 
make  shipments  from  oar  warehouses  in  Kansas  City, 
>iau  Francisco  and  Seattle. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundret'  thoii?and  farmers  say  that 

the  beat  invt-stnit^nttnpy  ever  made  was 

when  they  btiu^htan 

Electric  "»«Igon 

LowirheeJs,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  li^,'llt  draft. 
We'll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  et.  1 1  v.- heels 
made  for  ynur  old  wafron.  Spoke  united  with 
hub.  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  looae. 
Bead  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money, 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  96    .Quinoy.lll. 


THE'BEST  LIGHT 


One  burner  will  gWe  as  much  light  as 
;  ordinary  oil  lamps/  six  10  candl* 
power  electric  bulbs  —  six  16  candla 


J^ower  gaa  jets  or  6  acetylene  gas 
ets.  OoBts acts,  per  week.  Pro- 
educes  a  pure,  white,  steady  lafs 


llprht.    Over  800  styles.    ETerr 
f  lamp  warrantt^    Agentl  want- 
ed. Write  for  patalogr, 

THK  BK8T  UOHT  CO. 
306  M,  &m  BU,  Caaton.  O. 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY 

You  can  double  your  efrg  yield  bv  fee-^lnff    resh-cut  raw  bone.    If  contalni*  over 

four  times  as  much  ckk  making  material  as  (rrain.  and  takes  the  place  of  bufcs 

and  worms  In  fowls'  diet.    That's  why  It  fflves  more  egRS-prreater  fertility. 

stronKcr  chicks.  ]arfr<>r  fowls. 

MANN'S  Latest  Model  BONE-CUTTER 

cuts  easily  and  rapidly  all  larfre  and  small  bones  with  adhering  m»at  and  gris- 
tle.   Automatically  adapts  to  your  strenarth.    Never  clogs.    Sent  on  Ten  Days* 
Wr«»  Tr  Ml.    No  monev  down.    Send  for  our  f»'«»e  books  todav. 
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Farm  and 
Home 

Twice  a  month-twenty- 
four  copies  a  year. 

The  paper  is  mst  what  its  name  indicates, 
a  spicy,  practical,  up-to-date  magazine.  It 
covers  every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  farm, 
big  or  little,  in  country  or  village.  It  smacks 
so  of  the  soil  that  town  and  city  folks  also  like 
to  read  it.  It  gets  right  down  to  business,  is 
full  of  snap  and  go. 

The  Editorial  Staff. 

Herbert  Myrick  is  editor-in-chief,  assisted  by  capable  editors  in  each  de- 
partment, and  a  splendid  list  of  contributors— men  and  women  who  know  how. 
who  tell  how  in  few  words— nothing  long-winded,  no  theory,  every  line  full  of 
meat,  sound  sense,  and  wisdom. 


Agricultural  Departments. 


farmers. 


swine,  cattle, 

and  vegetables, 

notes  among 


For  the  Family. 


It  gives  the  best,  newest,  and  most  reliable  jottings  upon  household  prob- 
lems, cooking  recipes,  home-made  contrivances,  fashions,  and  dressmaking, 
embroidery,  hoys  and  girls,  mothers  and  daughters,  fathers  and  sons. 

A  great  story  began  in  Farm  and  Home  with  the  September  16th  issue  entitled  "Weed  and 
War/'  a  romance  of  the  Kentucky  Night  Riders  in  1909.  A  most  thrilling,  fascinating  story.  A 
complete  short  story  and  fun  in  each  number.  World's  Progress  is  alcme  worth  the  price  of  the 
paper.    Also  its  legal  advice,  educational  and  "How  to  Live'^  departments. 

It  is  bright  clean,  reliable,  all  the  way  through.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated,  popular  in  both  country  and  town.  Mr. 
Myrick's  editorials  and  chat  with  the  editors  are  fearless, 
complete,  full  of  ginger,  and  exert  a  profound  influence. 
One  of  the  oldest  journals  of  its  class,  it  is  so  popular  east 
and  west,  north  and  south,  as  to  have  the  largest  circulation. 


The  A.  /.  Root  Co,,  Medina,  O. 

For  the  enclosed  $1  send  Gleanings 
and  Farm  and  Home  as  follows: 

Name 

Address 

Town 

State 

Send  Gleanings  to 

Name 

Address 

Town 

Stete 


By  a  fortunate  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  we 
are  able  to  offer  this  magazine,  for  one  year,  together  with 
a  subscription  to  Oleaninos  in  Bee  Culture  for  one  year, 
for  only  $1.00.  GLEANINGS  is  also  a  semi-monthly,  so  that 
you  will  get  forty-eight  copies  of  these  two  very  excellent 
magazines  for  only  $1.00.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber 
to  Gleanings,  you  may  have  your  subscription  advanced  a 
year;  or,  better  still,  have  Gleanings  sent  to  a  friend,  and 
Farm  and  Home  to  yourself.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  en- 
close a  dollar  bill— or  stamps,  if  you  like--and  be  assured  of 
some  good  reading  matter  for  the  next  twelve  months.  New 
subscribers  who  send  in  their  orders  at  once  may  have 
their  Gleanings  subscription  date  from  January  1, 1910,and 
we  will  send  the  numbers  for  the  rest  of  this  year  free 
of  charge.    This  will  include  our  special  Christmas  number. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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A  YEAR'S  WORK 
IN  AN  OUT-APIARY 


.  .  OR  .  . 

An  average  of  1I4>^  pounds  of  honey 

per  colony,  in  a  poor  season, 

and  how  it  was  done. 

First  tdithn,  lUc.,  /Q08,  iOOO  c*plu, 
Stfnd  tdithn^  Jmn.,  tqog^  30OO  fpitt. 

By  G.  M.  DOOLITTLE 

Antbor  of  "  8cienti6c  Qoeen  RMriat*" 

Mention  hat  already  been  mide  of  this  book  in  our  reading-columns;  but  there  is  such 
an  unusual  interest  in  it  that  vre  call  attention  to  it  once  more. 

To  understand  the  scope  of  the  work  better,  please  notice  that  it  contains  the  following 
chapters : 

Clupler  I.  An  tvcnfe  of  1143^  poandi  of  MCtloo  hooey  per  colony  In  t  poor  leuoo,  and  bow  it  was  done. 
II.  Saaae,  oondttoed 
;;        III.  Bloom  time. 

IV.  How  10  oontiol  ilranns  wsea  nmalat  lor  comb  honey. 

V.  A  dmple  and  leliable  pUn  lor  maldnf  Inaeaae. 

**        VI.  How  to  nre  on  oecemary  llltlat  la  taking  off  filled  anpen  of  hooey. 

VII.  Taking  off  the  sorplai;  what  to  do  with  the  onfinlthed  aectlons,  preparatioo  for  the  buckwheat  flow 
"        VIII.  Piogretf  in  the  topen. 

IX.  A  simple  way  to  pm  00  escapee  withoot  lifting. 

X.  Taking  off  the  Honey  and  tioriat  It  at  the  ootyard. 
*[       XI.  Same,  oootiniie4. 

XII.  Closing  words;  fnrthef  snggeetloos  to  the  plans  glren  In  the  preceding  chapters. 

The  author  says  in  the  preface: 

While  the  book  is  intended  for  the  specialist,  it  is  none  the  lem  desirable  lor  the  plain,  erery-day  bee-keeper,  with  bis 
ooe  home  apiary,  or  for  the  anuteor  with  his  five  to  ten  coloaies:  and  be^nse  this  book  Is  for  the  specialist  In  bee-keepiag 
I  have  not  gone  into  first  principles  or  the  A  B  C  of  oar  porsuit,  u  the  specialist  has  passed  these  radlmeotary  things  loot    J 
ago.    There  are  plenty  of  good  books  before  ooe,  and  all  erho  are  desiroos  of  learning  of  the  foondatioo  stractore,  there- 
fore, hare  no  need  of  repeating  here.    The  amatoor  shoold  cerainly  piocine,  read,  and  digest  one  or  more  of  these 
books  upon  entering  the  ranks  of  apicnitore. 

What  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  The  Ba-kupirs*  Rfvie<Wy  says:  Xa  V 
<*  A  Yearns  Work  in  an  Oot-aplary  **  b  packed  fUl  of  the  moh  raloable  information  that  has  erer  been  /  Root 
given  to  bee-keepers.  Like  a  few  other  books,  it  is  a  difficolt  one  to  reriew.  It  is  so  boiled  down  and  /  COn 
condensed  that  there  Is  very  little  that  can  be  left  oat.  I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I  can  at  it,  bm  ril  say  /  Modlaa. 
right  here  that  erery  bee-keeper  woold  do  moch  better  to  bay  the  book  and  read  it  in  iu  entirety. 
While  the  book  is  really  a 'record  of  ooe  year*s  work  (13  risits)  In  an  oat-apiary,  in  which,  daring  a 
poor  season  (1905),  114^  poonds  of  section  hooey  per  colony  were  secured.  It  is  descriptive  of  a  X  For  the  rn- 
plan  that  wu  perfected  daring  some  tenor  fifteen  yean  of  previoos  experimenting.  To  pat  the  /  closed  rem  it- 
whole  thing  in  a  nm-sheii,  it  tells  bow  to  manage  an   oat-aplary  for  the   most   profiable  pro-    /   tance 

doction  of  comb  honey,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  all  swarming.  X  pleate  send  C/mh- 

SPECIAL  OFFER  NO.  D1:  /«'<?)  to^ ''  "  ' 

CLfANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  on*  yMir  (new  or  renewal  sabscriptions),  1 1 .00 
One  e«py  off  A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  AN  OUT-APIARY       .       .       .  .60 

Total  $1.60    /    Name. 

OM  nUOE  llr  tilt  ikm SI.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER  NO.  D2:  ^  ^'' " 

Sf^"'"5?J!tKf«^iI5{W A"J!!S?^SrW  •      •  -52         /    send  DooHttle  .  book,  my  address 

Oneeoiof  off  A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  AN  OUT-API ARf  .     .60      /  below: 

Total  S     76 

NTH  for    .....    .  SO  cents        x  Name . 

If  >oa  are  already  a  sabscriber  to^LSAiriNGS,  and  yoar  sobscriptioo  is 
paid,  and  yon  want  to  get  the  book,  take  advantage  of  offer  No.  D3    m    Address 
bf  ordering  the  book  for  yoaiself  and  a  six  month's  trial  to  Gleanings 
for  someone  of  yoar  bee-keeping  friends  who  is  not  now  a  subscriber. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O.  /  .J^Vlt^i^t^JTtlir"""  "  ""■ 
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Honey  Markets 


The  pricei  listed  below  are  loteoded  to  represent,  as  nearlf  m 
possible,  tiie  averase  market  prices  at  which  hooey  and  beeswax 
are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  repon  in  the  city  mentioned.  Un- 
less otherwise  suted,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  m  by  prodacers  direct  to  the  retail 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  conunitiion  merchanu,  the 
osoal  commission  (from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight 
will  be  deducted,  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for  stor- 
age by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales  are  nude  by  the 
producer  direa  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other 
charges,  are  eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  an  osa- 
ally  aboQt  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


EASTERN  GRADING  RULES  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm- 
ly attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by 
travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an 
occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straisrht;  one-eisrhth  part 
of  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  sliffhtly 
soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of 
propolis. 

No.  I.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  to  the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even;  one- 
eighth  part  of  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
sli&rhtly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full- 
weight  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and 
dark;  that  is,  there  will  be  "Fancy  White,"  "No.  1 
Dark."  etc. 

NEW  COMB-HONEY  ORADING-RULES  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
COLORADO  STATE  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

NO.  1  WHITE.— Sections  to  be  well  filled  and  evenly 
capped  except  the  outside  row,  next  to  the  wood;  hon- 
ey white  or  slightly  amber,  comb  and  cappings  white, 
and  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well 
cleaned;  cases  of  separatored  honey  to  average  21 
pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections,  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13H  ounces. 

Cases  of  half-sep'aratored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  22  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  23  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

No.  1  Light  Amber.— Sections  to  be  well  filled  and 
evenly  capped,  except  the  outside  row,  next  to  the 
wood;  honey  white  or  light  amber;  comb  and  cappings 
from  white  to  off  color,  but  not  dark;  comb  not  project- 
ing beyond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Cases  of  separatored  honey  to  average  21  pounds  net 
per  case  of  24  sections;  no  section  in  this  grade  to  weigh 
less  than  1334  ounces. 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  22  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  23  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

No.  2.— This  includes  all  white  honey,  and  amber 
honey  not  included  in  the  above  grades;  sections  to  be 
fairly  well  filled  and  capped,  no  more  than  25  uncapped 


cells,  exclusive  of  outside  row,  permitted  in  this  grade, 
wood  to  be  well  cleaned,  no  .section  in  this  grade  to 
weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

Cases  of  separatored  honey  to  average  not  less  than 
19  pounds  net. 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  20  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  21  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 


BOSTON.— We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey,  16  to 
17;  No.  1  ditto.  15  to  16 ;  fancy  white  extracted.  9  to  10 ; 
light  amber.  7  to  8;  amber,  6  to  7.    Beeswax,  32. 

Oct.  22.  Blake-Lee  Co. 

INDIANAPOUS.— There  is  a  good  demand  for  best 
grades  of  honey,  with  market  fairly  well  supplied. 
For  fancy  white  comb  honey  producers  are  being  paid 
16  cents;  for  No.  1  white,  14;  finest  extracted  in  5-gal- 
lon  cans,  8.  No  demand  for  amber  or  off  grades. 
Producers  of  beeswax  are  receiving  28  to  30  cents. 

Oct  18.  Walter  S.  Polder. 


Albany.— The  honey  market  is  firmly  held  on  short- 
crop  news;  but  the  consumptive  demand  will  not  stand 
very  high  prices  in  these  days  of  cheap  sweets.  We 
think  it  is  better  to  sell  at  15  to  16  in  quantity  for  best 
clover  or  white  grades  of  comb,  and  14  to  15  for  mixed, 
and  13  to  14  for  buckwheat  and  dark,  rather  than  to 
lose  sales.  The  demand  for  extracted  is  better  than 
usual  this  season,  at  8  to  8>^  for  white;  amber,  iHi  7  to 
714  for  buckwheat  extracted.    Beeswax  is  scarce  at 


any  price. 
Oct.  23. 


H.  R.  WRIGHT. 


Zanesville.— There  is  a  good  average  demand  for 
best  grades  of  honey.  There  have  been  some  arrivals 
of  Western  honey,  but  prices  remain  firm.  For  white- 
clover  comb,  grading  No.  1  to  fancy,  producers  would 
receive  from  the  jobbing  trade  14  to  16  cts.,  delivered 
here.  Such  honey  goes  to  the  retail  grocery  trade  at  2 
to  2}4  cts.  advance  over  the  above  prices.  The  chief 
demand  for  extracted  honey  on  this  market  is  for  that 
in  glass  packages,  which  I  quote  at  12.25  per  dozen  for 
full  pound  jars,  and  90  cts.  for  the  ten-cent  size.  For 
best  white-clover  or  raspberry  honey  in  five-gallon 
cans  I  offer  8J4  delivered.  Good  yellow  beeswax  now 
brings  on  arrival  28  cts.  in  cash  or  30  in  exchange  for 
bee-supplies. 

Oct.  18.  EDMUND  W.  PEIRCE. 


New  York.— The  demand  is  good  for  comb  honey 
of  all  grades,  especially  for  No.  1  and  fancy  white 
stock.  While  receipts  are  not  quite  as  hea>T  as  in  for- 
mer years  they  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  We 
quote  fancy  white  at  15;  No.  1.  14;  No.  2. 13;  amber  and 
mixed.  11  to  12;  buckwheat,  11  to  13,  according  to  qual- 
ity. Strictly  fancy  lots,  in  a  small  way,  bring  a  little 
more  than  tne  above.  The  demand  for  extracted  hon- 
ey is  good.  Receipts  are  quite  heavy,  especially  from 
California.  We  never  saw  the  quality  better.  Water- 
white  sage  is  quotable  at  854;  white  sage,  8:  light  am- 
ber, 7  to  756;  amber.  6  to  6H;  clover  and  basswood,  8 
to  8^;  dark  and  buckwheat,  7  to  7H;  Southern  in  bar- 
rels, 65  to  75  per  gallon.  Beeswax  is  dull  and  quiet— 28 
to  29,  acccording  to  quality. 

Oct  23.  HiLDRETH  &  SEOELKEN. 

Honey  Markets  continued  on  pose  5. 


DEUCIOUS  HONEY.      .     . 

Our  second  car  of  Sage  Honey  has  arrived.    The  first  sold  like  "hot- 
cakes"  in  crates  of  two  60-pound  cans  at  9>^c  per  pound. 
Sample,  10c.    Truly  if  you  ever  ate  fine  honey 
you  will  say  this  is  par  excellence. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

. ,  "The  Buay  Bee-men" 

BliWalnut  Street Cincinnati.  Ohio 
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The  present  season  has  been  a  poor  one  for  honey 
in  many  sections  of  the  East.  We  are  not  dependent  upon 
Eastern  markets,  however,  for,  in  addition  to  our  Eastern 
stocks,  we  have  secured  several  cars  of  honey  from  Cali- 
fornia. Please  do  not  think  that,  because  we  have  West- 
ern honey,  it  is  inferior  in  quality.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  some  of  the  finest  honey  ever  produced,  and  a  sample 
shipment  will  convince  you  of  its  quality.  We  can  supply 
either  comb  or  extracted,  water-white  or  amber.  Write 
to-day  for  prices  and  samples. 

If  you  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  more  honey 
this  season  than  you  can  use,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  State  what  kind  it  is,  how  it  is  put  up,  and  lowest  price 
you  expect  for  it  delivered  in  Cincinnati.  Do  not  ship  with- 
out definite  instructions,  for  we  are  taking  in  honey  every 
day  and  may  not  have  much  storage  room. 

We  also  have  our  usual  complete  line  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies.  Send  in  your  orders  now  and  get  the  benefit  of 
the  November  cash  discount,  which  is  five  per  cent.  Our 
goods  are  fresh  and  clean,  and  the  best  on  the  market. 
Catalog  on  request. 


C  H.  W.  WEBER  &  CO. 

2146-2148  Central  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 

market. 

If  you  have  any  to  sell,  mail 

small  average  sample  to 

^4ATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Purchasing  Department, 
205  La  Salle  St.,   Chicago,  Illinois, 


Honey  Markets  continued. 

Chicago.— There  continues  to  be  a  fair  trade  in  hon- 
ey, and  prices  are  steady  for  both  comb  and  extracted. 
A  No.  1  to  fancy  comb  is  ranffinsr  at  16.  with  No.  1  at 
15;  other  crrades  ransre  from  1  to  3  cts.  less  per  pound: 
extracted  white,  7  to  8.  according  to  kind,  quality,  and 
flayor.  with  ambers  from  6  to  7.    Beeswax.  30  to  32. 

Oct  22.  R.  A.  Burnett  k  Co. 


ClNCnwATL— The  demand  for  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  several 
years  past  There  is  a  wonderful  demand  for  comb 
honey  especially,  and  we  are  selling  it  in  lots  of  from 
50  to  150  and  200  cases  at  14^  to  15.  and  by  the  single 
case  from  the  store  at  from  16  to  17H;  amber  extracted 
honey  in  barrels,  6  to  7^;  white-clover  and  sage.  9  to 
•K.  We  want  your  beeswax  at  29  cts.  cash  delivered 
here,  and  money  back  the  day  the  shipment  arrives. 

Oct  22.  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  differont  grades  and  kinds 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 

Zee-Ze?  «rtenwleh  St..  82-84  Mumy  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Hurt-Cain  Company 

Ineerporatod 

37  Vance  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

BROKERS  in  Comb  and  Extracted  Honev.oWe  never 
buy  honey  ourselves,  but  sell  only  for  shipper's 
account  We  therefore  obtain  the  highest  prices  our 
market  will  pay.  Consignments  of  choice  comb  and 
the  better  grades  of  extracted  solicited.  Liberallad- 
vances,  honest  service,  and  prompt  returns. 


Schenectady.— There  has  been  no  material  change 
in  our  market  conditions  since  our  last  reports.  The 
best  white-clover  comb  honey  is  selling  at  15  cts.,  and 
grades  under  that  13  to  14;  buckwheat.  11  to  12.  The 
demand  for  white  extracted  is  not  quite  so  good,  as 
most  dealers  have  secured  their  supply  for  present 
use.  Dark  is  unchanged.  We  quote  white  at  7^  to  8; 
amber  and  dark.  6^  to  7.  Producers  should  write  us 
before  shipping  us  their  honey,  as  certain  grades  and 
sizes  of  sections  sell  better  than  others  in  our  market 

Oct  23.  CHAS.  MACCULLOCH. 


CHICAGO.—Since  the  first  of  the  month  we  have  not- 
ed quite  an  improvement  in  the  honey  situation  as  re- 
!rards  both  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Stock  is  mov- 
ng  out  well,  and  prices  we  are  realizing  for  shippers 
are  satisfactory.  We  quote  comb  honey,  fancy  white, 
15  to  16:  No.  1  white.  14  to  15;  No.  2  white  and  light  am- 
ber. 13  to  14;  medium  amber  and  off  grades.  10  to  12; 
fancy  buckwheat  in  good  demand  at  12  to  13.  We 
quote  extracted  honey,  fancy  white  clover  and  bass- 
wood,  in  barrels,  kegs,  or  cans.  7^  to  9%;  light  amber 
in  60-lb.  cans,  6  to  7;  fancy  Utah  water-white  alfalfa. 
lYi\  Southern  California  light  amber  in  80-lb.  cans, 
two  to  the  case,  7.  Bright  pure  beeswax  is  firm  at  30 
to  32. 
Oct.  14.  S.  T.  Fish  k  Co. 

Continued  on  page  21. 


HONEY! 


DADANT  &  SONS 

Hamilton,  Ills. 


If  your  white-clover  crop  is  short,  and  you 
want  some  good  honey  to  supply  your 
customers,  we  can  offer  you  White 
Alfalfa  Honey  at  the  following  prices : 

One  60-lb.  can         -        10c  per  pound 
Two  60-lb.  cans  or  more,  9c        * 
Ten  60-lb.  cans  or  more,  8>4 

This  honey  is  put  up  in  new.  bright 
cans,  neat  and   clean,  and  we   can 

guarantee  it  in  every  way 

Sample  by  mail  5  cts.  to  pay  postage. 
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TWO  YEARS  FOR  $1:^ 

As  a  rule,  persons  subscribing  for  the  Review  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  ask  for 
the  back  numbers  so  that  they  may  have  a  complete  volume ;  and  extra  copies  are  always 
printed  to  supply  this  demand.  That  no  one  may  be  disappointed,  more  copies  are  printed 
than  probably  will  be  needed.  At  present  I  have  nearly  200  complete  sets  for  1909,  and 
rather  than  allow  them  to  cumber  my  shelves,  and  gather  dust  year  after  year,  I  prefer  to 
have  them  out  doing  good ;  hence,  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  I  will  send  a  complete 
set  to  each  one  who  sends  me  11.00  for  the  Review  for  1910. 

Back  numbers  of  the  Review  are  different  from  those  of  newspapers  and  some  journals. 
The  information  that  they  contain  is  just  as  valuable  now  as  when  first  published.  It  is 
impossible  on  this  page  to  give  much  description,  but  I  will  mention  some  of  the  articles 
that  appear  in  the  Review  for  1909.    They  are  as  follows : 


The  Gravity  Strainer. 

It  is  more  or  less  of  a  "bother*'  to  strain  honey 
thromrb  a  cloth,  to  wash  the  strainer,  etc..  and  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  this.  One  issue  of  the  Review  in  the 
past  year  illustrates  and  describes  two  very  simple 
forms  of  a  gravity  strainer,  whereby  the  use  of  a  cloth 
is  entirely  avoided. 

Tarred-Feit  Protection. 

The  use  of  tarred  felt  as  a  winter  protection  for  bees 
has  been  discussed  somewhat,  and  a  lady  bee-keeper 
of  Wisconsin.  Miss  Mathilde  Candler,  has  used  it  suc- 
cessfully for  several  winters,  and  she  has  told  in  the 
Review  exactly  how  she  uses  it.  There  is  a  full-page 
illustration  of  her  apiary  thus  protected. 

No  Brusliing  nor  Shalcing. 

It  is  not  always  possible  nor  desirable  to  use  bee- 
escapes  ;  yet  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  honey  for 
extracting  at  a  time  when  robbers  srive  trouble :  and 
S.  E.  Miller  has  a  decidedly  novel  method  of  accom- 
plishinir  this  with  no  brushinff  nor  shaking ;  and  he 
describes  it  in  the  Review  for  this  year. 

1 29  Colonies— 20,000  Sections. 

In  the  year  1908  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  produced  nearly  20.- 
000  sections  from  129  colonies,  and  in  a  three-page 
article  he  goes  briefly  over  the  ground  from  start  to 
finish,  telling  how  the  feat  was  performed.  No  comb- 
honey  producer  can  afford  to  miss  this. 

The  Newer  inventions. 

In  our  Northern  Michigan  apiaries  we  have  this  year 
been  trying  an  uncapping-machine.  a  steam-heated 
oneapplng-Knife,  and  two  capping-melters,  and  in  the 
Review  is  told  the  story  of  our  experience  with  these 
innovations— one  failed ;  and.  with  slight  changes  in 
one.  the  other  two  were  brilliant  successes. 

Adore  Money  i»y  Frequent  Extracting. 

There  are  two  methods  of  producing  extracted  honey 
-^hat  of  tiering  up. and  then  extracting  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  that  of  frequent  extracting.  The  latter 
method  secures  more  honey  (so  it  is  claimed),  and  the 
former  gives  a  superior  product  (abcording  to  its  advo- 
cates), and  those  veterans.  M.V.  Facey,  Harry  Lathrop. 
and  J.  L.  Byer,  argue  the  matter  and  give  their  experi- 
ences and  views  on  this  all-important  point. 

No  Drifting. 

As  usually  managed,  carrying  bees  out  of  the  cellar 
in  the  spring  is  a  disagreeable  job— the  bees  rush  out 
and  mix  up,  and  sometimes  there  is  loes  from  their 
"  drifting"^to  other  parts  of  the  yard.  All  this  may  be 
avoided,  scarcely  a  bee  leaving  the  hive,  when  carrying 
them  out.  and  they  will  begin  to  fly  gradually,  with  no 
mixing.  My  brother  Elmer  has  an  article  telling  how 
this  may  be  accomplished. 


Tlio  Story  of  a  Season. 

My  brother  Elmer  has  for  three  years  had  the  man- 
agement of  our  apiaries  in  Northern  Michigan,  and 
last  spring  he  began,  in  the  Review,  the  story  of  a 
year's  campaign— beginning  with  taking  the  bees  from 
the  cellar,  and  going  along,  step  by  step,  until  the  bees 
were  back  again  in  their  winter  quarters.  If  you  wish 
to  know  how  our  five  apiaries  are  managed  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  read  this  story. 

Turning  Bees  into  Honey. 

There  is  often  an  opportunity  to  buy,  at  a  low  price, 
one  or  more  lots  of  bees  in  box  hives,  or  those  with 
odd-sized  frames ;  but  there  may  be  little  profit  in 
moving  them  home,  transferring,  Italianizing,  etc. 
There  is.  however,  a  sort  of  off-hand  method,  one  re- 
quiring little  labor,  of  turning  those  bees  into  honey 
right  on  the  spot  At  the  end  of  the  season  very  few 
bees  will  remain,  but  there  wUl  be  a  lot  of  extracted 
honey  and  empty  combs.  It  may  T^oihebee-loteptns. 
but  it  is  certainly  money-making,  Mr.  E.  B.  Tyrrell 
has  done  this  several  times,  and  he  tells  about  It  in 
this  year's  Review. 

A  IMaii-Order  Trade. 

For  many  bee-keepers  there  is  a  better  way  of  sell- 
ing honey  than  that  of  sending  it  to  Jobbers  or  com- 
mission men.  or  bottling  or  peddling  it.  and 
that  is  by  developing  a  mail-order  trade,  it 
is  not  necessary  even  to  leave  one  s  home,  yet 
good  prices  may  be  obtained.  Mr.  H.  C.  Ahlers.  of 
Wisconsin,  has  buUt  up  such  a  trade,  selling  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  pounds  each  year,  and  ne  nas 
told  in  the  Review  exactiy  how  the  trade  was  built  up. 
Memories  of  Langstrotli. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  (yet touching widbeautiful) 
pieces  of  writing  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Review,  is 
a  sketch  of  Father  Langstroth's  life  by  Jennie  Brooks, 
who  was  his  neighbor  and  loving  friend  from  child- 
hood to  womanhood.  It  has  given  me  a  clearer  view 
of  this  wonderful  man  than  anything  else  I  everread. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  full-page  portrait  of  Langstrotn 
taken  in  his  82d  year,  probably  his  last  photograpn, 
also  a  picture  of  the  old  Langstroth  home,  as  well  as  a 
view  of  the  old  apple-orchard  where  once  stood  ine 
Langstroth  apiary. 

Getting  Higlier  Prices. 

..  The  bee-keeper  who  has  harvested  a  croP.J^^S'J 
tracted  honey  fit  for  table  use  has  gone  only  half  way 
toward  the  coveted  goal  of  'The  Highest  net  Proflte 
upon  the  Investment  and  Expenses  of  yPfJ- 
ating  the  Apiary.' "  Such  is  the  opening  sentence 
of  an  eight-page  article  by  0.  L.  Hershlser,  who  takes 
for  his  tiUe  „  Improving  Market  Conditions  by  tte 
Bottling  of  Honey."  In  this  article  he  tells  how  he  has 
nearly  doubled  the  income  from  his  apianes  by  bot- 
tling the  product  and  seUing  it  to  grocers,  and  inis 
without  the  elaborate  equipment  employed  by  exten- 
sive botUers.  Minute  detaUs  are  given  from  the  lique- 
fying of  the  honey  to  the  making  of  sales. 

Send  me  11.00  and  I  will  send  you  the  back  numbers,  place  your  name  on  the  subscrip- 
tion list,  and  continue  to  send  you  the  Review  to  the  end  of  next  year. 

For  ten  cents  I  will  send  you  three  of  these  back  numbers,  different  issues,  and  the  ten 
cents  may  apply  on  any  subscription  you  may  send  in  later ;  will  also  send  a  specially  low 
clubbing  offer.  W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Fiint,  Mioli.    j 

uigiiizyu  uy  x_j^^^Ov^Lv^ 
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Removal  Sale! 


CONTINUAL  growth,  hard  work,  and  constant  digging  after  business, 
forces  us  to  secure  larger  quarters.  We  have  disposed  of  our  pres- 
ent place  of  business  at  1322  South  Flores  Street,  where  we  had  a 
building  40X250,  and  which  was  not  nearly  large  enough  for  us,  and  we 
found  it  necessary  to  put  up  a  building  just  twice  the  size  of  our  present 
one.  We  have  let  the  contract  for  our  new  building,  in  which  we  shaD  have 
20,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  shall  be  in  position  to  carry  a  larger 
and  more  complete  stock  of  Root's  Goods  than  ever  before.  Our  foundation- 
factory  will  also  be  rebuilt  and  placed  on  our  new  site,  and  will  be  built  bet- 
ter and  more  complete  than  ever  before.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  now  we 
are  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  built  a  track  right  along 
where  our  new  building  is  going  up,  which  reaches  nearly  every  point  to 
which  we  ship.  Heretofore  we  were  very  much  handicapped,  and  many 
shipments  were  delayed  because  we  were  on  a  road  which  could  not  handle 
our  shipments  promptly.  We  can  now  concentrate  honey  shipments,  make 
good  time,  and  give  the  very  best  service  to  our  customers  that  can  be  had. 
Our  customers  who  heretofore  called  at  1322  So.Tlores  St.,  can  in  the  future 
obtain  goods  and  information,  and  sell  their  wax,  at  our  branch,  607  South 
Flores  Street.  We  have  a  number  of  customers  south  from  San  Antonio 
who  bring  honey  in  wagons ;  such  customers,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
them,  can  deal  with  our  branch,  607  South  Flores  Street,  where  they  will 
receive  the  same  prompt  attention  as  they  did  at  1322  South  Flores.  Our 
friends  who  visit  the  city,  and  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  go  so  far  out 
as  1322,  can  easily  call  on  us  at  607  South  Flores,  as  this  is  only  two  blocks 
from  the  county  courthouse,  and  located  directly  opposite  the  United  States 
Arsenal,  on  South  Flores  Street.  If  you  wish  to  pay  us  a  call  at  our  new 
warehouse  or  general  office,  you  can  reach  us  by  taking  the  Nolan  Street 
car,  getting  off  at  the  subway,  comer  of  Nolan  and  Cherry  Streets.  Our 
office  fronts  Nolan  Street,  right  where  the  car  stops.  Now,  since  we  have 
gone  to  such  heavy  expense  and  so  much  enlarged  our  business,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  shall  be  in  position  to  please  our  friends  and  pustom- 
ers  so  well  that  they  will  induce  their  neighbors  to  trade  with  us  in  the 
future.  We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  South  that  keeps  such  an  immense 
stock  always  on  hand  ready  for  prompt  shipment,  and  fill  our  customers' 
orders  promptly  when  goods  are  needed  most,  and  for  that  reason  we  are 
entitled  to  all  the  trade  that  can  be  given  us. 

Thanking  all  of  our  friends  who  helped  to  build  us  up  by  favoring  us 
with  their  patronage,  and  wishing  all  of  our  brother  and  sister  bee-keepers 
much  success  and  happiness,  we  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  UDO  TOEPPERWEIN, 

San  Antonio,  Texas.  W.  M.  MAYFIELD. 
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THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Hilton's  Strain  of 
Bees  Heard  from 
Again 

In  1908  I  bouffht  two  three-frame  nuclei 
of  you,  and  in  1909  three  more.    I  now  have 
twenty  good  colonies  ready  for  winter,  and 
have  taken  871  pounds  of  extracted  honey, 
and  they  have  drawn  their  own  combs  from 
'uU  sheets  of  foundation.    Hilton's  strain  of 
bees  and  Root's  goods  can't  be  beat,  and  you 
io  sell  them  at  factory  prices. 

0.  C.  Chase.  Robbins.  Wis. 

Friend  Hilton:—!  increased  the  10  three- 
frame  nuclei  I  irot  of  you  last  spring  to  21  full 
colonies  and  took  off  1120  finished  sections 
and  132  unfinished,  of  fine  honey,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  early  frost  would  have  had 
much  more.                           M.  D.  Caven. 

Bergland,  Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

I  have  sold  more  queens  and  nu- 
clei now  for  spring  delivery  than  I 
sold  last  season.    Send  for  40-page 
catalog,  free,  with  discounts  for  eariy 
orders  on  bees,  queens,  and  supplies. 

All  Root's  Goods  at  Factory  Prices. 
Send  List  of  Goods  Wanted,  and  Get 
Net  Prices.    .    .    Deeswax  Wanted. 

_ 

6E0.  E.  HILTON,  FREMONT,  MICHI6AN 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 


Liberal  discount  given  on 
fall  and  winter  orders.    . 


Quotations  are  supplied 
promptly  showing  you  the 
net  cost  of  your  order. 


We  are  paying  top-notch 
prices  for  beeswax — cash 
or  trade. 


Seasonable  goods — ship- 
ping -  cases,  feeders,  etc. 
— at  your  call 


OPPOSITE  THE  LAKE    SHORE    DEPOT 

LANSING.  MICHIGAN 


Western  Headquarters 

..  for  ., 

BEE  GOODS 

My  stock  of  goods  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  carried  in  the  West,  and  with  car- 
loads being  continually  added  1  am  in 
position  to  meet  every  want  of  the  bee- 
keeper  with    promptness   and    satisfaction. 

We  sell  ROOrS  GOODS  here  at  Dm 
Moines,  Iowa,  AT  ROOTS  FAC- 
TORY PRICES,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Send  for  catalog  to-day,  or  send  us  a  list  of 
the  goods  you  need  and  we  will  name  you 
prices,   according    to   quantity,   by   letter. 

Address  JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 
506  and  567  W.  7th  St.    DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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AS  THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  SEES  IT 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD  SUBSCRIBER? 

At  first  thought,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  a  good  subscriber  is  one 
who  does  not  allow  his  subscription  to  lapse,  who  is  appreciative  of  the  efforts 
of  the  editorial  staff,  and  who  occasionaUy  sends  in  a  new  name  or  a  glowing 
testimonial.  A  good  subscriber  does  all  of  these  things,  of  course,  but  we  want 
something  else  from  our  subscribers.  On  this  we  quote  the  following  from  an 
article  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  that  excellent  magazine,  Advertising 
and  Selling :' ' 


''Opinions  differ,  which  is  fortunate,  as  this  is  'what  makes  horse-racing 
possible  ;'  but  what  I  want  for  a  good  subscriber  is  a  live  reader  who  will  ap- 
plaud good  work  when  it  is  worth  applause,  who  will  criticise  bad  work,  and  be 
always  alert  and  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  himself  and  his  field ;  who  will 
catch  errors  and  will  question  statements  that  are  open  to  question.  With  such 
a  man  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  his  subscribing  for  the  paper,  if  it  is  the 
right  kind  of  paper,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  his  paying  for  a  paper 
that  is  worth  his  while.  He  will  be  looking  for  new  ideas,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  open  to  the  suggestions  of  advertisers,  and  will  read,  or  at  any  rate  will  look 
over,  the  advertising  pages ;  and  the  only  really  good  subscriber  is  the  man 
who  reads  the  advertising  pages,  and  has  the  ability  to  buy  or  to  direct  the  buy- 
ing of  advertised  goods." 

m 

Now,  we  want  every  subscriber  to  Gleanings  to  be  a  good  subscriber  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  A  little  just  criticism  put  in  the  right  spirit 
will  not  hurt  any  one,  and  we  will  try  to  profit  by  such. 

By  soliciting  only  such  advertising  as  we  think  will  appeal  to  our  subscrib- 
ers, by  refusing  any  that  we  deem  unfit  to  put  before  them,  by  a  careful  ar- 
rangement of- copy  and  illustrations,  we  try  to  make  our  advertising  pages  so 
attractive  that  a  reader  can  hardly  help  reading  them.  With  the  diversity  of 
advertising  now  carried,  there  is  scarcely  an  issue  in  which  you  will  not  find 
something  advertised  that  you  want,  something  that  will  help  you  in  your  work, 
or  add  a  convenience  to  the  house,  or  bring  additional  profits  to  you.  Even  if 
you  are  not  quite  ready  to  buy,  or  have  thought  of  buying  some  other  make, 
just  send  a  postal-card  inquiry  to  the  advertiser,  mentioning  that  you  saw  the 
advertisement  in  Gleanings,  and  find  out  what  kind  of  proposition  you  can 
get.  Perhaps  the  proposition  will  be  so  attractive  that  you  will  want  to  send 
your  order  at  once,  or  you  will  get  so  much  information  regarding  the  goods 
that  you  will  buy  in  spite  of  yourself.  Be  sure  of  this,  that  the  man  who  adver- 
tises is  usually  the  one  who  has  the  best  goods  to  sell.  If  his  product  isn't  up 
to  the  mark,  his  advertising  will  find  him  out,  for  advertising  demands  a  per- 
fectly square  deal. 
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AS  THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  SEES  IT 


And  let  us  repeat  right  here  what  we  have  so  often  said  before,  it  is  the  ad- 
vertising pages  of  a  magazine  which  bring  the  real  revenue.  Large  advertis- 
ing contracts  mean  a  paper  more  attractive  to  every  subscriber  in  all  depart- 
ments, not  only  in  the  advertising  pages  themselves,  but  in  the  editorial  and 
reading  pages-  as  well.  Advertising  contracts  can  not  be  secured  without  the 
co-operation  of  every  subscriber  on  the  list.  Read  the  advertising  pages  as 
carefully  as  you  do  the  rest  of  the  paper ;  patronize  advertisers  whenever  pos- 
sible ;  speak  a  good  word  for  the  paper  always,  and  we  will  increase  its  attrac- 
tiveness and  value  to  you  a  hundred  fold. 

m 

For  instance,  within  the  next  two  or  three  months,  we  would  like  to  increase 
our  subscription  list  by  an  even  ten  thousand  names.  Now,  every  subscriber 
can  have  a  part  in  this  campaign.  We  don't  know  the  bee-keepers  in  your  vi- 
cinity, nor  what  their  circumstances  are,  but  you  are  right  on  the  ground  and 
by  a  little  diplomacy  you  can  probably  secure  a  good  many  names.  We  are  al- 
ways glad  to  send  a  few  extra  copies  to  be  distributed  among  friends  and  we 
will  cooperate  in  every  way  with  your  efforts.  You  know  enough  about  Glean- 
ings to  know  that  every  bee-keeper  can  profit  by  reading  the  paper. 

If  we  can  secure  this  additional  ten  thousand  paid-up  subscriptions,  the  ex- 
tra revenue  resulting  ¥dll  enable  us  to  make  your  paper  that  much  more  attrac- 
tive. You  understand,  of  course,  what  an  immense  expense  it  is  to  get  out  a 
paper  like  Gleanings,  printed  as  it  is,  finely  illustrated,  and  containing  a  good 
many  paid  articles.  Our  paper-bill  alone  is  enough  to  eat  up  a  good  many  hun- 
dred subscriptions.  Now,  there  are  certain  fixed  expenses  whether  we  print 
thirty-five  thousand  or  fifty  thousand. 


We  will  say,  for  example,  that  on  the  first  thirty-five  thousand  we  make 
nothing  above  our  operating  expenses.  You  see  besides  the  actual  material 
used  in  the  paper  we  have  to  pay  the  people  who  do  the  work.  There  are  type- 
setters, proof-readers,  pressman,  stitchers,  folders,  and  trimmers,  besides  a 
good  many  other  faithful  people  who  handle  the  paper  before  it  finally  goes  to 
you  in  its  present  shape.  It  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  too  to  gather  the  data 
needed  for  the  interesting  articles  published  and  to  take  and  print  the  illustra- 
tions. Our  photograph  department  is  at  work  nearly  every  day  getting  inter- 
esting and  instructive  views  to  illustrate  properly  the  matter  to  be  published. 

Now,  if  we  are  able  to  give  to  you  the  paper  we  do  with  our  present  sub- 
scription list,  you  can  see  how  much  better  we  could  do  if  we  had  that  additional 
ten  thousand  names.  Our  expense  in  getting  the  paper  out  would  be  but  very 
little  more  than  it  is  at  present,  and  we  would  have  just  that  much  more  to  put 
back  into  the  paper  in  the  way  of  new  departments,  articles,  and  illustrations. 

We  want  every  one  of  our  subscribers  to  be  as  enthusiastic  for  a  bigger  and 
better  Gleanings  as  we  are.  The  paper  is  yours  to  improve  if  you  will.  Will 
you  carry  out  your  share  of  the  plan  by  securing  at  least  one  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand new  names? 
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'  H  Coo<l»  ■!■•  wanted  Quiok.  S«nd  lo  Poudf." 
E»toliH>hed     1 889 


A  HONEY  ORDER  MISUNDERSTOOD 


By  th«  mm  Crank 


Roofs 


Luther  Burbank,  the  plant-wizard  of  Cali- 
fornia, supplies  the  following  item:  A  certain 
flower,  growing  abundantly  near  Santa  Barbara, 
is  a  source  from  which  the  bees  store  honey  of 
a  very  superior  quality  and  flavor.  A  young 
Californian  who  often  visited  a  Santa  Barbara 
hotel  just  to  partake  of  this  delicious  honey  got 
married,  and  in  due  course  the  wedding-trip 
was  arranged  to  include  a  stop  at  this  hotel  that 
the  bride  might  partake  of  this  delicious  honey. 
But  the  first  morning  at  the  hotel  there  was  no 
honey  on  the  table.  Calling  the  old  familiar 
waiter,  he  asked,  "Where's  my  honey?"  The 
waiter  hesitated,  looked  awkwardly  at  the 
bride,  then  in  a  stage  whisper  stammered,  "My 
dear  sir,  she  don't  work  here  any  more." 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  orders  be- 
ing misunderstood;  but  in  my  business  every 
order  has  my  own  personal  attention,  and  I  have  been  at  it  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  If  you  could  call  in  person  and  see  for 
yourselves  the  large  clean  stock  of  new  goods  ready  for  immedi- 
ate shipments  you  would  not  hesitate  in  placing  your  orders,  and 
at  this  season  I  am  offering  very  liberal  discounts  to  those  who 
wish  to  order  early. 

Speaking  about  honey,  if  Mr.  Burbank's  friend  wants  to 
taste  something  fine,  I  can  assure  him  that  I  have  what  he  wants, 
and  the  largest  stock  that  I  ever  had  on  hand  at  one  time.  I 
would  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  quotations  and  samples. 

For  beeswax  I  am  now  paying  28  cts.  cash  or  30  cts.  in  trade. 
I  should  like  the  pleasure  of  mailing  my  catalog  of  bee- 
supplies  to  you,  and  I  send  it  free  of  charge. 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


FALL  DROUTH  AND  CLOVER. 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  October, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Byer,  in  his  department,  ''Cana- 
dian Beedom/'  says : 

Somehow,  those  who  are  sayinsr  'I  told  you  so.'  when 
the  matter  of  drouth  killinff  clover  is  mentioned, would 
better  explain  how  Ontario  has  a  real  ffood  crop  (bar- 
rinff  a  few  localities),  this  season,  after  one  of  the 
worst  drouths  last  year  that  has  ever  been  experienced. 
To  help  them  out  a  bit  I  miarht  say  that  most  of  the 
honey  referred  to  was  gathered  from  the  alsike  clover. 
However,  it  was  not  last  year's  drouth  that  stopped  the 
white  clover  from  bloominar  in  this  season,  as  last 
spring  the  clovers  showed  up  as  well  as  ever  in  April 
or  May.  Since  the  latter  end  of  May,  though,  the 
drouth  in  Ontario  had  been  very  severe,  and  clover 
never  came  to  the  blooming  stage.  Alsike  in  the  cul- 
tivated fields  stood  the  dry  weather  better,  and  yielded 
very  heavily  a  few  days. 

But  over  against  this,  Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant, 
in  the  same  journal,  says : 

Of  aU  the  wise  men  who  have  tried  to  forecast  pos- 
sible large  crops.  I  have  the  most  faith  in  the  one  who 
said  that  the  best  white-clover  crop  comes  when  the 
clover  is  in  its  second  year  following  seasons  of  entire 
dearth.  I  have  noticed  this  several  times ;  but.  of 
course,  there  had  to  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture 
to  keep  the  plants  growing. 


SHADE  AND   THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  HIVES. 

At  our  Clark  yard  we  have  our  hives  ar- 
ranged in  several  groups  in  the  form  of  a 
circle  around  the  apple-trees.  In  each  cir- 
cle, or  around  each  tree,  there  will  be  any- 
where from  five  to  ten  colonies. 

The  arrangement  is  very  convenient  for 
working  wiu  the  hives,  because  one  can 
have  his  feeders,  his  chaff  trays,  his  division- 
boards,  or  a  supply  of  syrup  in  the  center 
almost  within  reaching  distance  of  any  one  of 
the  hives  in  the  group.  But  it  is  not  alto- 
gether advantageous  to  the  individual  col- 
onies, for  the  reason  that  the  bees  mingle 
more  or  less,  the  stronger  stocks  absorbmg 
from  the  weak  (because  the  entrances  are 
so  nearly  alike) ,  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  those  hives  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tree  get  too  much  shade.  This  reminds 
us  that  we  found  those  colonies  which  had 
the  larger  amount  of  stores  were  located 
more  out  in  the  open^  where  the  shade  was 
scant  or  entirely  lacking;  while  those  under 
the  dense  shade  or  on  me  north  side  of  the 
trees  had  a  less  amount  of  stores,  thus  prov- 
ing out  the  observation  and  experience  of 
our  Mr.  Bain  at  our  home  yard. 


getting  HONEY  OUT  OF  PARTLY  FILLED  EX- 

TRACTING-COMBS    INTO     HIVES     NEEDING 

STORES,  WFTHOUT  THE    USE    OF   THE 

EXTRACTOR  OR  FEEDER. 

Mr.  Friedman  Greiner,  in  the  Bee  Journal, 
solves  this  problem  very  nicely  by  making  a 
pile  of  supers,  containing  such  combs,  and 
placing  the  same  on  a  regular  bottom-board. 
This  pile  he  stations  in  the  rear  of  a  hive 
that  needs  stores,  then  shoves  the  needy 
hive  backward  on  its  bottom,  and  close  to 
the  supers  so  that  there  is  an  opening  be- 
tween the  needy  hive  and  the  combs  to  be 
emptied.  Although  he  does  not  say  so  in  just 
so  many  words,  we  take  it  that  this  stack  of 
supers  IS  shut  out  to  all  bees  except  the  col- 
ony to  be  fed. 

lliis  pile  of  supers,  he  explains,  should  be 
arranged  at  night  when  the  oees  have  ceased 
flying,  otherwise  a  case  of  robbing  would 
ensue.  By  morning  the  bees  will  have  partly 
cleaned  up,  and  be  on  their  guard. 

These  combs  may  be  tiius  left  until  it  is 
time  to  take  the  bees  into  the  cellar.  The 
needy  colony  will  be  supplied  with  stores 
from  the  partly  filled  comos,  and  in  addition 
the  combs  themselves  are  protected  from  the 
moth-miller  until  they  are  otherwise  dis- 
posed of. 

*  *  hefting  ' '  hives  to  determine  the  amount 
of  feeding  necessary. 

Sometimes,  if  it  is  a  little  late,  we  ''heft  '* 
the  hives  in  our  outyards  by  lifting  up  the 
front  or  rear  to  determine  the  relative  weights 
—that  is,  whether  they  have  sufficient  stores 
for  winter.  A  little  experience  will  enable 
one  to  arrive  at  a  fair  con  elusion  pro  v/Je^  the 
colony  is  not  too  strong  in  bees.  Note  that 
we  put  in  a  proviso.  Right  here  hefting 
would  very  greatly  mislead  unless  the  **heft- 
er"  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  bee 
force  within  the  hive.  Hives  might  be  heavy, 
and,  in  fact,  contain  considerable  honey,  but 
an  amount  altogether  inadequate  for  a  large 
force  of  bees;  so  for  this  hefting  we  must 
have  some  idea  of  the  number  of  bees. 

But  some  one  says  this  guess-so  method  of 
determining  the  amount  of  stores  in  a  hive 
is  all  wrong,  and  that  a  pair  of  scales  must 
be  used  instead.  But  even  scales  are  mis- 
leading. If  one  has  been  working  an  out- 
yard  pretty  much  all  the  season,  ana  the  rec- 
ords are  available,  he  can  determine,  by  lift- 
ing, the  relative  amount  of  stores  required 
for  each  hive. 
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This  fall  we  went  through  two  of  our  out- 
yards,  hefting  each  hive.  As  we  did  so.  we 
marked  on  the  cover,  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
or  crayon,  in  pounds  the  amount  of  syrup 
that  would  be  required  to  put  the  colonies 
in  good  condition;  then  with  the  automobile 
we  drove  down  with  a  big  load  of  syrup, 
poured  the  feed  into  the  feeders,  then  after 
they  had  all  been  fed  the  proper  amount  we 
went  over  the  hives,  this  time  opening  them 
up  and  examining  the  frames  to  determine 
the  strength  of  the  colony  and  the  amount  of 
stores  in  the  combs.  This  later  examination 
is  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  any  mistakes 
that  might  have  been  made  by  hefting.  On 
several  occasions  we  found  the  colonies  were 
stronger  than  we  had  supposed  and  of  course 
required  more  feed  than  we  had  marked  on 
the  cover. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  we  find  that 
Elmer  Hutchinson  (all  of  whose  writings  may 
be  read  with  profit)  has  been  practicing  this 
** hefting"  scheme  to  determine  the  amount 
of  stores  required.  It  is  an  old,  old  trick  of 
the  trade,  but  a  good  one  just  the  same. 

UPWARD    VENTILATION    OR    SEALED   COVERS; 
THE  SWING  OF  THE  PENDULUM. 

Every  now  and  then  there  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  consensus  of  opinion  pointing  in  a 
certain  direction.  A  few  years  later  that 
consensus  will  sometimes  point  in  the  oppo- 
site direction ;  so  the  pendulum  swings, 
much  to  the  confusion  of  beginners. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  sort  of  agree- 
ment, we  thought,  that  colonies  under  sealed 
covers  packed  m  chaff  or  other  material  gave 
better  results  than  those  under  covers  like 
burlap  that  allowed  the  moisture  to  pass  up- 
ward, making  the  cushion  damp  or  frosty 
later  on. 

For  something  like  ten  or  fifteen  years  we 
tested  the  two  kinds  of  packing  side  by  side 
in  our  yard.  See  back  volumes  of  this  jour- 
nal. One  set  of  colonies  would  be  under 
sealed  covers  and  the  other  under  absorbing 
cushions.  One  year,  and  only  one,  the  ab- 
sorbent scheme  gave  slightly  better  results ; 
but  the  following  years  seemed  to  point 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  sealed  cover  with  plen- 
ty of  packing  material  over  it,  while  the  ab- 
sorbing cushions  of  the  others  were  wet, 
and  the  colonies  inclined  toward  dysentery. 

Lately  the  pendulum  seems  to  be  swinging 
somewhat  the  other  way.  Some  months  ago 
our  old  friend  W.  L.  Coggshall,  supported 
by  two  or  three  other  bee-keepers  of  large 
experience,  strongly  dissented  from  the  ac- 
cepted opinion  that  the  sealed  cover  for  out- 
door-packed colonies  was  the  thing,  and  in 
the  last  Bee-keepers'  Review,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
backed  by  his  own  experience,  seems  to  feel 
that  the  weight  of  testimony  favors  the  ab- 
sorbing cushion  as  against  the  sealed  cover. 

We  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  this  ques- 
tion of  absorbent  v.  non-absorbent  is  largely 
a  matter  of  locality  and  the  amount  of  pack- 
ing used.  In  and  around  Medina  we  have 
seemed  to  prove  that  the  sealed  cover  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  loose  porous 
burlap  under  the  cushion,  that  becomes,  in 


late  winter  and  early  spring,  a  damp,  wet, 
and  sometimes  a  frosty  mass. 

This  is  a  seasonable  topic,  and  we  invite 
further  discussion.  Give  your  experience 
and  your  convictions,  whether  they  happen 
to  coincide  with  those  of  the  editor  or  his 
force  at  Medina.  The  truth  is  what  we  want. 


GROWTH  AT  THE  HOME  OF  THE  HONEY-BEES. 

If  the  visitor  were  to  call  at  Medina  at  the 
present  time  he  would  see  a  big  force  of  men 
putting  up  an  immense  fire-proof  ware- 
house, all  of  concrete  and  brick,  three  stories 
high,  of  the  sky-scraper  type  of  construction, 
and  another  gang  otherwise  improving  and 
revamping  the  other  buildings.  Something 
like  $30,(^  worth  of  new  equipment  and 
buildings  will  be  put  in  this  fall.  The  changes 
that  win  be  made  will  bring  the  total  ware- 
house capacity  up  to  about  37,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space ;  packing  and  assembling  de- 
partment, 32,000;  manufacturing,  30,000; 
publishing  and  office  building,  14,000 ;  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  about  113,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space. 

The  aoioining  lumber-sheds,  with  a  roof 
area  of  30,000  square  feet,  in  aodition  to  the 
113,000,  have  a  storage  capacity  of  three  mil- 
lion feet  of  lumber,  while  the  lumber-yards, 
three  in  number,  occupy  several  acres.  The 
entire  plant  now  covers,  with  buildings  and 
lumber,  approximately  15  acres  of  ground, 
with  private  trackage  passing  in  between  the 
buildings  and  lumber-yards,  so  that  scarcely 
any  lumber  has  to  be  hauled  by  wagon. 

The  new  warehouse,  like  the  other  build- 
ings, will  be  practically  fire-proof ;  and  the 
old  buildings  will  have  installed  in  them 
nearly  $10,CB0  worth  of  the  latest  up-to-date 
fire-fighting  apparatus.  The  plant,  by  Dec. 
1,  will  be  as  perfectly  eouipped  for  fighting 
fire  as  almost  any  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States. 

Fires  are  expensive  things.  They  are  ex- 
pensive because  the  insurance  money  does 
not  begin  to  make  good  the  actual  loss,  etc.. 
to  say  nothing  of  the  interruption  to  business 
and  the  disappointment  to  customers. 

Any  bee-keeper  who  desires  to  go  through 
the  plant  will  he  allowed  to  do' so  provided 
he  comes  to  the  office  and  secures  a  pass. 
Usually  he  will  be  furnished  with  a  guide 
competent  to  answer  questions  and  show  him 
all  objects  of  interest. 

THE  NEW  BEE   DISEASE   THAT    HAS    STARTED 
IN  EUROPE. 

Elsewhere  in  these  columns  we  publish 
a  couple  of  articles,  one  from  Alois  Alfonsus, 
Vienna,  Austria,  and  the  other  from  Dr.  C. 
C.  Miller,  giving  the  symptoms  of  a  new  in- 
fectious bee  disease  founa  in  Europe.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  highly  contagious,  and  therefore 
the  bee-keepers  of  America  may  well  look 
into  its  general  symptoms  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  it  does  not  get  a  foothold  among 
their  bees. 

If  this  disease  is  highly  contagious  it  would 
seem  that  it  might  be  very  easy  to  transmit 
it  through  the  mails.    Let  us  suppose  that  a 
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number  of  queen-bees  were  sent  to  America 
from  an  infected  district— that  the  aueens  so 
sent,  including  their  attendants,  had  this  ani- 
mal parasite  m  their  intestines.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  for  the  recipient  of  these 
queens,  when  he  introduced  them  among  his 
own  bees,  to  introduce  the  deadly  parasite 
also?  The  new  queen,  after  she  is  released, 
receives  lavish  attentions  from  her  subjects. 
If  she  or  the  attendants  that  came  with  her 
through  the  mails  voided  diseased  matter  the 
bees  of  the  hive  would  speedily  contract  the 
disease.  Through  the  constant  bodily  con- 
tact it  would  be  possible  for  the  bees  to  catch 
the  infection  and  spread  it  throughout  the 
entire  colony,  and  from  that  colony  to  every 
colony  in  the  yard. 

We  have  trouble  enoueh  now  from  Amer- 
ican and  European  foul  orood.  It  is  highly 
important  that  we  use  every  precaution  to 
prevent  this  new  disease  from  getting  a  foot- 
hold in  this  country.  To  that  end  every 
3ueen-breeder  and  bee-keeper  who  intro- 
uces  queen-bees  in  mailing-cages  from 
Europe  should  see  to  it  that  such  imported 
bees  come  from  districts  where  the  disease 
does  not  exist;  and  he  should  also  exercise 
the  precaution  of  keeping  close  watch  on  the 
colonies  to  which  his  imported  queens  have 
been  introduced.  Many  Carniolan  gueens 
are  sent  out  from  Carniola,  a  province  of 
Austria.  While  it  is  presumed  that  the  dis- 
ease does  not  exist  in  that  locality,  yet  as  it  is 
found  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the  district 
from  where  the  queens  are  imported,  Amer- 
ican bee-keepers  should  exercise  unusual 
precautions. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C,  will  take 
every  precaution  to  see  that  the  disease  is 
not  spread  into  this  country.  It  might  be 
well  for  any  bee-keeper  who  nas  bees  suffer- 
ing with  any  form  or  disease  like  dysentery 
to  nave  some  individual  bees  mailed  to  Dr. 
E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
who  in  turn  will  doubtless  turn  them  over  to 
the  bacteriologist.  Dr.  White,  for  a  scientific 
examination. 

In  the  mean  time  we  are  indebted  to  Edi- 
tor Alois  Alf onsus,  of  the  Bienen-vatery  for  so 
kindly  transmitting  this  information,  with 
the  photographs,  directly  to  this  country. 
To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 

In  reference  to  these  two  articles,  one  by 
Editor  Alfonsus  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Miller, 
we  may  say  that  both  were  written  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  other;  but  the  matter 
is  of  such  extreme  importance  that  we  de- 
cided to  publish  both  articles  together,  even 
if  one  writer  does  repeat  some  things  said 
by  the  other.    

WINTERING  OUTDOORS  IN  WISCONSIN  BY  THE 
USE  OF  TARRED  FELT;  ARE  PAPER  WIN- 
TER CASES  IN  GENERAL  A  SUCCESS? 

In  the  Bee-keepers'  Review  for  October  ap- 
pears an  article  by  Mathilde  Candler,  of 
Cassville,  Wis.,  with  an  engraving  showing 
how  she  winters  in  two-story  hives,  using 
ordinary  tarred-felt  paper  as  a  winter  case. 
She  uses  two-story  hives— that  is,  she  finds 


it  an  advantage,  she  says,  to  put  on  an  extra 
brood-chamber  when  she  takes  off  the  comb- 
honey  super  at  the  close  of  the  main  honey- 
flow.  In  her  opinion  the  bees  winter  better 
in  these  double  bodies  because  they  can 
move  up  and  away  from  the  entrance.  On 
top  of  the  double  story  she  puts  a  bee-escape 
board,  and  on  this,  again,  a  comb-honey  su- 
per filled  with  planer-shavings  or  sawdust. 
Around  the  whole  from  top  to  bottom  she 
wraps  a  band  of  tarred  felt,  allowing  six 
inches  for  lap.  For  the  top  she  provides  a 
cap  of  the  same  material,  which  is  neatly 
folded  around  the  top  edge  of  the  tarred- 
felt  siding,  the  same  telescoping  over  about 
six  inches.  In  other  words,  ner  winter  case 
is  made  of  two  parts — a  band  or  cylinder 
fitting  around  the  sides  of  the  hive,  and  a 
cap  that  telescopes  over  the  whole.  The 
felt  is  held  in  place  at  the  laps  and  folds  by 
a  lath  nailed  on  all  four  sides,  only  one  nail 
passing  through  each  lath. 

She  has  used  this  material  she  says  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  has  wintered  300  colonies  or  more 
"with  but  little  loss." 

But  a  very  important  factor,  evidently,  in 
this  successful  wintering  is  her  windbreaks. 
Both  the  yards  are  located  against  a  side-hill 
which  cuts  off  the  prevailing  winds,  although 
she  says  she  had  equally  good  results  when 
she  used  a  high-board  ience. 

As  Wisconsin  is  a  State  where  indoor  win- 
tering generally  prevails,  her  success  with 
these  single -thickness  paper  cases  is  but 
little  short  of  remarkable.  In  a  one-story 
hive  without  a  windbreak,  with  no  more  pro- 
tection, we  are  sure  the  results  would  be 
disastrous;  and  this  brings  up  the  question 
whether  it  is  not  very  important  to  get  the 
cluster  as  far  away  from  the  entrance  as 
possible.  In  a  shallow  hive,  or  one  compar- 
atively shallow,  like  the  Langstroth,  the 
cluster  is  necessarily  forced  down  pretty 
close  to  the  bottom-board.  By  using  two 
bodies  the  cluster  goes  into  the  upper  one 
or  at  a  point  remote  from  the  entrance;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  why  is  it  that  we  almost 
invariably  find  the  cluster  of  bees  in  front 
of  a  single-story  Langstroth  hive  directly 
over  the  entrance  rather  than  at  the  rear  of 
the  hive  remote  from  the  entrance  ?  In  the 
language  of  Dr.  Miller,  we  don*t  know. 

We  would  not  advise  any  one  to  try  Miss 
Candler*s  method  of  wintering  on  a  large 
scale.  There  may  be  something  in  her  par- 
ticular locality,  or  windbreaks,  that  make 
this  sort  of  wintering  possible.  Reports,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  show  that  paper  winter- 
cases  are  not  as  effective  as  tne  double- 
walled  hive  with  good  thickness  of  packing 
on  all  six  sides.    While  we  continue  to  try 

f)aper  cases  on  double  and  single  story  hives 
or  experiment,  we  do  not  find  them,  thus 
far,  at  Medina,  the  equal  of  wooden  cases  or 
double  -  walled  hives  where  ample  thick- 
ness of  packing  is  provided.  We  are  fear- 
ful that  the  difference  in  cost  between  the 
paper  and  wooden  cases  will  be  made  up  in 
one  season  in  the  amount  of  stores  con- 
sumed. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


The  ToDtJ  hive-stand,  p.  641,  is  entirely 
new,  and  as  good  as  it  is  new. 

E.  B.  Kibbe  says,  page  612,  "Dr.  Miller 
is  talking  of  using  splints  for  part  sheets." 
Beg  pardon,  friend  Kibbe,  I  tried  part  splints 
(5-inch)  for  full  sheets,  but  it  didn't  work. 

When  uniting,  don't  forget  that  a  colony 
moved  to  a  new  location  win  stay  put  much 
better  if  made  queenless  a  day  or  more  in 
advance.  [This  trick  of  the  trade  is  worth 
pasting  in  the  hat. — Ed.] 

Official  reports  say  that  25  per  cent  of 
the  cases  of  desertion  come  as  tne  result  of 
drink.  Gen.  Fred.  D.  Grant  .says  it  is  in  re- 
ality 95  per  cent,  for  the  other  causes  assign- 
ed nearly  all  come  from  drink. 

The  charge  as  to  Solomon's  wickedness, 
p.  548,  is  all  true.  But  the  inspiration  of  the 
writing  does  not  depend  on  the  perfection 
of  the  writer,  else  none  of  the  Bible  is  in- 
spired, for  none  of  its  writers  were  perfect. 
I  oelieve  the  writings  of  Solomon  contained 
in  the  Bible  are  lust  as  much  inspired  as  any 

Sart  of  the  Bible,  and  I  believe  the  whole 
ible  is  inspired. 

If  you  use  a  teaspoonful  of  tartaric  acid 
with  20  pounds  of  sugar,  p.  622,  be  sure  to 
have  it  not  heaping  out  even  full.  But  a 
Michigan  man  reported  granulation  with  the 
acid.  [We  suspect  that,  under  some  condi- 
tions, igranulation  will  not  be  entirely  arrest- 
ed un^ss  an  excessive  amount  of  acid,  which 
would  be  harmful,  were  used.  We  have 
very  little  granulation  in  the  combs,  and  have 
never  used  any  acid;  but  we  take  this  pre- 
caution—that the  sugar  be  thoroughly  dis- 
solved. The  larger  the  percentage  of  sugar 
to  water,  the  more  important  this  is. — Ed.] 

Referring  to  what  Prof.  Surface  says,  p. 
623,  is  it  not  possible  that  there  is  so  much 
difference  in  honey-dew  in  different  places 
that  bees  winter  well  on  it  in  some  places 
and  die  in  others?  [Honey-dew  from  a  given 
source,  we  should  imagine,  would  be  practi- 
cally the  same  in  any  locality;  but  the  quality 
of  the  honey-dew,  we  think,  varies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  white  honey,  clo- 
ver, or  basswood,  that  is  mixed  with  it.  A 
large  amount  of  good  honey  mixed  with  hon- 
ey-dew will  make  a  fair  table  honey  and  ex- 
cellent stores  for  winter.  We  should  say, 
then,  that  the  difference  was  "dew,"  not  so 
much  to  the  *'dew"  itself  as  to  the  honey 
that  was  mixed  with  the  "dew.*'— -Ed.] 

You  WANT  my  experience  with  swarms 
that  wouldn't  stay  hived,  Mr.  Editor,  p.  590. 
I  have  had  no  such  experience — never  had 
a  swarm,  I  think,  object  to  staying  hived. 
But  then  you  forget  that  I've  had  practically 
no  experience  with  hiving  swarms.  I  don't 
think  I've  averaged  two  natural  swarms  a 
year  that  I  hived  in  the  orthodox  manner. 
But  I  ought  to  be  stood  up  in  a  comer  for 


failing  to  notice  that  Mr.  Ford  had  tried  giv- 
ing a  rrame  of  brood  to  his  swarms.  [We  do 
not  understand  you,  doctor.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that,  in  the  production  of  comb  honey, 
you  have  practically  no  swarming?  or  do  you 
mean  that  you  do  not  have  any  swarmmff- 
out  after  the  bees  have  been  once  hived?  If 
very  much  swarming  is  allowed  in  the  yard 
the  bees  are  likely  to  get  the  swarming  mania; 
and  a  swarm  once  hived  may  come  out  again, 
no  matter  how  favorable  the  conditions. 
The  fact  that  we  have  had  so  many  questions 
from  our  subscribers,  asking  how  to  make 
their  swarms  stay  hived,  womd  indicate  that 
many  had  expenenced  trouble. — Ed.] 

Louis  Scholl,  that  >^-inch  midrib,  p.  625, 
is  interesting.  But  the  dwarf  bees  m  that 
case  are  no  proof  that  the  diameter  of  a  cell 
decreases  with  age,  under  normal  condi- 
tions. Those  cells  were  shortened  in  depth 
for  want  of  room,  the  bees  having  no  chance 
to  lengthen  them  out.  Next  summer  give 
back  to  the  bees  that  comb,  spacing  the 
combs  so  the  bees  will  have  room  to  length- 
en the  cells,  and  see  if  vou'll  not  get  bees  of 
full  size.  Of  course,  if  midribs  get  so  thick 
that  cells  must  be  less  than  normal  depth, 
dwarfing  must  result.  Yours,  I  think,  is  the 
first  case  on  record  where  that  could  occur. 
In  combs  30  years  old  I  think  I  have  never 
found  midribs  more  than  }i  inch,  and  I  nev- 
er knew  any  dwarfing  in  uiem.  [It  was  the 
late  R.  Wilkin,  one  of  the  extensive  bee- 
keepers of  California,  who,  a  year  or  so  be- 
fore he  died,  stated  that  he  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  combs  that  were  thirty  years  old  to 
his  certain  knowledge;  that  the  bees  hatch- 
ing from  them  were  just  as  large  as  those 
from  new  combs.  He  did  not  say  whether 
the  midrib  to  these  old  combs  was  any 
thicker  than  that  of  new  ones.  The  re- 
sumption is  that  they  were  somewhat  But 
if  they  were  not  spaced  too  closely  in  tiie 
first  place,  the  bees  would  make  up  for  the 
depth  by  elongating  the  ceDs. 

In  1900  and  1901  there  was  considerable 
discussion  on  this  question;  and  as  we  now 
recall  it,  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  the  age  of  the  comb  did  not  nec- 
essarily affect  me  size  of  the  workers  hatch- 
ed from  it  Cheshire,  in  his  **  Bees  and  Bee- 
keeping,"  Vol.  I.,  Scientific,  states  that,  when- 
ever tiiere  is  an  excess  of  cocoons  in  the 
cells  or  enough  to  reduce  appreciably  ^e 
diameter  of  the  cells,  the  bees  remove  them; 
but  when  one  melts  up  old  combs  in  a  solar 
wax-extractor,  and  sees  how  these  cocoons, 
after  the  wax  has  been  melted  away  from 
them,  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  he  wonders 
whether  the  bees  actually  do  remove  the  co- 
coons. They  certainly  do  not  remove  them 
alL  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  do  so. 

We  are  quite  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Miller,  that,  if  Mr.  Scholl  would  space  that 
same  comb  so  that  there  would  be  more  space 
between  it  and  the  next  comb,  he  would  get 
bees  just  as  large  in  it  as  he  would  from  me 
other  combs.  The  experiment  is  worth  the 
trying. — Ed.] 
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BEE-KEEPING    AMONG 

THE  ROCKIES. 

By  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 

sweet-clover  growth. 
The  new  erowth  of  sweet  clover  is  up  in 
fine  shape  fuong  ditch-banks  and  roadways. 
It  looks  favoraSle  for  aplenty  of  this  plant 
for  another  season.  The  new  growth  is 
much  more  plentiful  than  the  old  growth. 

PAINT. 

The  paint  wears  off  two  or  three  times  as 
rapidly  on  a  cover  as  the  rest  of  the  hive, 
and  now  is  a  eood  time  to  paint  the  hives 
and  covers  if  they  need  it.  These  days  are 
right  for  a  slow  and  hard  dryingof  the  paint, 
which  makes  it  wear  longer.  The  weather 
has  been  dry,  as  usual,  in  the  fall,  and  the 
wood  is  in  fine  condition  to  take  paint. 

COTTONWOOD  PROPOLIS. 

The  propolis  collected  from  the  narrow- 
leaf  Cottonwood  is  red,  and  copious  in  quan- 
tity. It  grows  along  the  streams  and  in  the 
mountain  canons,  and  the  bees  near  the  foot- 
hills and  streams  that  have  much  of  it  along 
their  banks  daub  up  sections,  supers,  and 
hives  with  it.  If  there  is  any  choice  of  loca- 
tion in  a  district  I  would  keep  out  of  the 
range  of  this  tree  if  running  for  comb  honey. 

Removing  the  last  supers  from  the  hives 
has  always  been  quite  a  difficult  iob.  To 
get  all  the  bees  out  without  having  them  un- 
cap finished  honey,  and  then  to  remove  all 
the  supers  in  the  yard  without  causing  rob- 
bing, has  called  for  great  care  and  speed  in 
working.  One  method  I  tried,  which  work- 
ed well,  was  to  go  into  the  yard  on  a  cool 
evening  about  dark,  remove  the  supers,  and 
lean  them  against  the  front  of  the  hives  so 
the  bees  could  easily  pass  from  the  super  to 
the  hive.  The  night  was  cool  enough  so  the 
bees  in  the  super  felt  the  need  or  seeking 
the  hive,  and  it  was  not  warm  enough  for 
them  to  carry  any  of  the  honey  from  the  su- 
per to  the  hive.  In  the  morning  there  were 
over  one  hundred  supers  free  from  bees. 
Only  two  supers  contained  any  bees  what- 
ever, and  these  were  quickly  jolted  out,  and 
the  whole  load  put  on  the  wagon  and  hauled 
to  the  home  honey-house  without  bees  about. 
The  supers  were  gathered  up  before  sun- 
rise* and  there  was  no  uncapping  of  honey 
at  all.  If  the  weather  is  right,  not  too  warm, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  plans  I  know.  A 
warm  evening  might  encourage  the  bees  to 
carry  considerable  honey  to  the  hive. 

COVERS  AND  MOISTURE. 

Now  is  a  good  time  for  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  best  covering  for  bees  in  the 
winter.  Here  in  the  arid  country  things  do 
not  get  so  very  damp;  but  moisture  often 
collects  in  the  hive  and  over  the  frames. 
Colonies  are  all  wintered  on  their  summer 


stands  with  but  little  if  any  extra  coverings 
and  this  is  usually  sufficient. 

I  have  uncovered  colonies  in  the  same 
yard,  apparently  of  equal  strength.  One 
hive  would  have  moisture  around  me  edges, 
over  the  frames,  while  another  would  be 
perfectly  dry.  The  covers  seemed  to  fit 
alike  —  they  were  flat  covers  made  of  inch 
stuff,  but  a  little  opening  under  the  edge 
will  account  for  the  difference.  Ventilation 
at  the  top  is  necessary  to  the  best  condition 
of  the  brood-nest,  I  am  sure.  Warmth,  up- 
ward ventilation,  and  evaporation  are  best 
secured  with  the  use  of  an  inside  cover,  a 
passage  leading  through  this  upward  into 
the  air-space  under  the  cover.  If  the  cover 
is  not  ventilated,  the  looser  it  fits  the  hive 
the  better. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  the  bees  are  dry  and 
warm,  well  placed,  and  a  cluster  of  bees 
compact  and  snujg;ly  dormant  Bees  fly  so 
mucn  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  that 
a  large  amount  of  stores  is  used,  and  brood 
is  quite  plentiful  in  hives  that  are  in  weU- 
sheiterea  places. 

MEAT  AND  HONEY. 

I  was  never  especially  impressed  with  the 
combination  of  milk  and  honey,  but  good 
thick  extracted  honey  of  mild  flavor  spread 
over  cold  meat  makes  a  morsel  that  is  edible 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  sweetenslhe  meat 
without  making  one  aware  that  it  is  honey 
that  sweetens.  Try  it  and  see  if  I  am  wrong 
on  the  taste. 

I  spent  the  first  week  in  October  camping 
in  the  mountains  at  about  9000  feet  eleva- 
tion. The  nights  were  cool,  one,  especially, 
being  quite  cold.  Our  appetites  were  keen, 
and  every  thing  tasted  away  up  in  quality; 
but  honey  seemed  to  make  us  feel  that  we 
had  a  sweet  of  the  wild  outdoors.  A  spoon- 
ful brought  a  whole  mountain-side  of  wild- 
ness  and  wild  flowers  to  the  mind. 

Bees  in  the  rocks  and  hollow  trees  are 
plentiful  in  the  mountains,  and  miners  and 
woodsmen  often  get  some  honey  this  way. 
The  honey  flora  of  the  mountains  is  rather 
limited,  and  most  of  the  bees  die  of  starva- 
tion during  the  winter.  This  does  not  deter 
the  swarms  from  the  valley  going  to  the 
mountains  every  good  chance  they  get. 

Swarms  within  a  few  miles  of  the  loot-hflls 
almost  always  strike  for  the  mountains  when 
they  get  away  from  the  bee-keeper.  They 
leave  their  best  pasturage,  the  alfalfa-fields, 
and  go  toward  the  high  wooded  barriers  that 
show  against  the  sky.  Do  the  bees  smell 
the  woods,  pines,  wild  flowers,  etc.,  or  do 
they  see  the  mountains  several  miles  away? 
The  foot-hills  are  so  much  in  evidence  that  I 
can  not  but  think  the  bees  see  them,  though 
quite  distant.  Several  have  reported  swarms 
going  into  the  hills,  staying  several  days,  and 
coming  back,  apparently  dissatisfied  with 
the  prospects  of  honey,  starved  out  and  cross, 
willing  to  take  up  the  more  prosaic  work  of 
calling  upon  alfalfa-fields  instead  of  the  more 
romantic  work  among  the  wild  flowers  on 
the  rocky  slopes. 
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NOTES  FROM  CANADA 

By  R.  F.  Holtermann. 


THE  SEASON. 

After  reading  all  the  discouraging  reports 
as  to  the  honey  crop  in  the  United  States,  I 
feel  a  little  elated  at  having  produced  two 
carloads  of  honev  this  season.  Let  bee-keep- 
ers who  have  colonies  with  much  honey-dew 
in  the  hives  for  winter  stores  be  warned. 
Even  yet,  feed  10  to  15  lbs.  of  sugar  svrup, 
or  next  spring  such  colonies  may  be  found 
dead  unless  n*equent  cleansing  flights  are 
available. 

^    ■ 

SLOW  FEEDING. 

G.  M.  Doolittle,  page  561,  I  believe  rightly 
condemns  slow  feedmg  in  September.    The 

?[ueen  mav  deposit  eggs  when  the  bees  are 
ed  rapidly,  but  the  bees  will  destroy  the 
eggs  or  brood  when  the  "flow'*  ceases. 
Prolonged  feeding  tends  to  brood-rearing, 
activity,  and  excitement,  and  in  my  estima- 
tion it  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  colony. 


FEEDING  THICK  OR  THIN  SYRUP  FOR  WINTER. 

Sept.  15th  Gleanings  has  a  good  deal  of 
timely  advice  about  feeding  for  winter. 
Nov.  1  is  not  too  late  to  feed  bees  packed  for 
winter  providing  the  right  feeders  are  used 
and  the  syrup  is  thick.  I  now  prefer  late 
feeding  to  early,  because  the  bees  are  less 
likely  to  begin  brood-rearing,  and  because 
the  sugar  syrup  is  placed  in  the  brood-cham- 
ber, covered  by  the  bees;  and  the  largest 
amount  of  it  is  utilized  during  the  period 
when  the  bees  are  confined  to  the  hive. 


TARTARIC  ACID. 

In  my  estimation  tartaric  acid  is  much 
safer  than  honey  to  put  in  sugar  syrup. 
With  the  prevalence  of  foul  brood  it  is  un- 
safe to  feed  back  honey  You  will  remem- 
ber, Mr.  Editor,  that  I  sent  you  a  small  tin 
of  nice  white  smooth-grained  syrup  in  the 
early  spring.  It  was  granulated  sugar  syrup, 
two  parts  by  weight  qf  sugar  and  one  of  wa- 
ter brought  to  a  boil  and  treated  with  tartar- 
ic acid,  one  teaspoonful  to  13  lbs.  of  sugar. 
This  substance  granulated  much  like  honey 
during  winter.  I  showed  it  to  several  who 
mistook  it  at  first  sight  for  honey.  Remem- 
ber, it  was  not  crystallized  hard  and  solid, 
but  like  honey. 

WIRING  FOUNDATION  WHEN  IT  IS  MADE. 

On  page  557  the  editor  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion of  milling  the  foundation  17  or  18  inches 
wide,  and  wiring  it  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
made  many  tons  of  foundation,  and  believe 
that,  with  a  much  stronger  and  heavier  roll- 
er, the  difficulties  in  woncing  the  extra  width 
could  be  overcome.  As  brood  foundation  is 
now  made  it  must  hang  in  the  hive  with  the 
strain  on  the  sheet  in  the  direction  from 
which  it  stretches  and  breaks  most  readily. 


I  would  be  willing  to  pay  several  cents  a 
pound  more  for  foundation  milled  the  other 
way. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ONTARIO  BEE-KEEP- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The  above  association  will  meet  in  Toron- 
to, Ontario,  York  County  Council  Chambers, 
57  Adelaide  Street,  East,  Nov.  10,  11,  and  12. 
The  first  session  will  be  at  2  p.m.,  Nov.  10. 
The  fruit,  flower,  and  honey  show  will  be 
held  in  Toronto  at  the  same  time,  giving  ev- 
ery one,  as  soon  as  he  sets  foot  on  Ontario 
soil,  reduced  railway  rates  to  the  convention. 
For  fuller  particulars  address  T.  W.  Hod- 
getts,  Sec.  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
-^ 

CANADLVN  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  apiarian  exhibit  at  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exhibition  was  placed  in  the  dairy 
building  this  year.  The  writer  of  these  notes 
understands  that  the  worthy  president  of 
the  Daiiymen's  Association,  Senator  Dan 
Derbyshire,  did  some  "kicking"  about  the 
arrangement.  At  first  sight  this  combina- 
tion might  appear  to  be  somewhat  novel  to  a 
dairyman:  but  we  read  of  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey;  and  no  land,  even  including 
Canada,  can  have,  from  a  material  standpoint, 
a  better  reputation  than  to  be  such  a  land. 
Many  visitors,  particularly  those  dwelling  in 
the  cities,  do  not  go  into  the  dairy  builddg, 
because  there  is  not  much  there  to  please 
the  eye.  The  honey  exhibit  attracted  them, 
and  was  a  drawing  card  for  the  dairy  depart- 
ment. The  time  may  come  when  the  program 
for  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  dairying 
will,  at  certain  hours,  be  set  aside  for  demon- 
strations and  lectures  pertaining  to  the  bee. 
I  have  been  advocating  this  for  some  time. 
What  crowds  we  shall  then  have!  what  an 
interest  there  will  be  in  the  honey-bee  and 
its  product!  and  what  an  enormous  increase 
there  would  be  in  the  demand  for  honey 
should  this  line  of  work  be  followed  up!  The 
Canadian  climate  makes  honey  a  desirable 
food,  particularly  during  the  winter. 

The  quality  of  honey  at  the  National  Ex- 
hibition was  not  equal  to  that  of  last  year, 
much  to  my  surprise,  and  yet  it  was  a  credit 
to  Canadian  apiculture.  The  leading  exhib- 
itors were  E.  Grainger  &  Co.,  Geo.  Laing, 
D.  Anguish,  J.  T.  Timbers,  and  G.  E.  John- 
ston. The  exhibit  of  E.  Grainger  &.Co.,  To- 
ronto, took  the  fir^t  prize  as  being  the  most 
attractive.  The  prize  was  given  by  the  On- 
tario Bee-keepers'  Association.  It  occupied 
a  space  12x20  feet.  The  total  amount  of 
honey  in  the  display  was  2000  lbs.  The  dec- 
corations  were  in  yellow,  white,  and  green. 
There  were  two  ball  pyramids,  which  were 
over  8  ft.  high;  and  besides  these  there  were 
eight  others;  also  a  grocer's  window  display. 
The  exhibitors  already  referred  to  maoe  at- 
tractive displays,  and  no  doubt  drew  atten- 
tion to  honey,  from  which  bee-keepers  all 
over  the  country  reap  a  benefit. 

[In  our  next  issue  we  will  show  a  fine  en- 
graving of  the  first-prize  exhibit.—.  D.] 
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CONVERSATIONS    WITH 

DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,  New  York. 


HOW  to  make  the  bee-papers   the  most 

VALUABLE  TO  THE  APIARIST. 

What  do  you  do  with  your  bee-papers  after  readin&r 
them?  and  how  do  you  keep  track  of  the  many  valua- 
ble things  tbey  contain? 

In  order  that  we  may  profit  by  what  we 
read  we  must  remember  it  at  the  time  we 
wish  to  put  it  into  practice,  otherwise  all  our 
reading  is  of  no  value  to  us,  as  we  might  as 
well  not  read  as  to  read  and  not  remember 
what  we  read,  or  remember  it  when  it  is  of 
ro  use  to  us.  If  all  that  was  printed  in  our 
bee-papers  were  applicable  to  just  the  season 
of  the  year  when  it  was  before  the  readers, 
thus  enabling  us  to  test  what  we  were  read- 
ing by  putting  it  in  practice  the  next  minute 
or  hour,  we  should  have  little  excuse  for  not 
remembering  the  valuable  things  we  read. 
But  this  is  impossible  from  the  very  nature 
of  things. 

With  this  preamble  we  are  ready  for  the 
question  our  correspondent  wishes  us  to 
answer,  and  in  answering  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  the  one  paper,  (jLEANINQS,  for  what 
is  appli^ble  to  one  is  applicable  to  all. 

I  have  a  leadpencil  with  me  at  all  times, 
and  consider  it  as  necessary  in  my  work  as  is 
a  pocket-knife,  which  everybody  is  expected 
to  carry.  When  Gleanings  arrives  I  am 
eager  to  read  it;  and  as  I  read  I  mark  every 
thing  which  I  consider  worthy  of  reading  a 
second  time  with  two  marks  drawn  on  either 
side  of  the  column.  When  I  come  to  some- 
thing which  is  new,  and  appears  like  an  ac- 
quisition, or  some  old  ihing  which  impresses 
me  of  value  because  of  some  modification 
the  writer  has  made,  I  enclose  such  in  large 
pencil  parentheses,  thus:  (  ).  When  the 
number  has  been  read  through  I  go  over  it 
again,  this  time  reading  only  what  I  mark- 
ed; and  if,  on  the  second  reading,  I  think  a 
certain  article  is  not  worth  making  a  record 
of  I  rub  out  the  marks  made  at  first,  till 
finally  all  the  marks  which  are  left  are  those 
which  1  consider  of  sufficient  value  to  be  re- 
corded. In  some  instances  the  marks  will 
embrace  a  whole  article,  while  others  call 
attention  to  only  a  few  sentences.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  I  procured  a  book  of  suit- 
able size  and  arranged  it  similar  to  an  asses- 
sor's book,  with  the  alphabet  from  A  to  Z  on 
the  outside  margin  of  tne  leaves;  but  instead 
of  usingr  the  letters  1  wrote  on  the  little 
square  of  the  first,  "Jan.  1;'*  on  the  second, 
"Jan.  15;"  on  the  third,  "Feb.  1,*'  and  so 
on.  giving  two  leaves  or  four  pages  for  each 
half-monm  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Now, 
when  I  sit  down  to  reread  the  marked  places 
in  Gleanings  I  have  this  book  by  my  side, 
and  every  place  where  I  conclude  those 
places  marked  before  are  worthy  of  laying 
up  for  the  future,  the  parenthesis-marks  are 
left,  or  others  made  where  I  had  marked 
only  for  the  second  reading  when  first  going 
over,  and  a  record  made  in  the  book  at  the 


proper  pluce.  Say,  for  instance,  I  found  a 
superior  way  for  grading  honey  in  the  Nov. 
1st  issue  of  Glfanings  K>r  1904.  My  honey 
was  all  sent  to  market  from  Sept.  2u  to  Oct. 
10,  so  this  would  be  of  no  use  to  me  till  the 
next  September,  and  by  that  time,  in  all 
probabihty,  I  should  have  forgotten  all  about 
it.  So  I  now  turn  to  the  pages  under  "  Sept. 
1,"  and  write  on  the  first  unoccupied  Ime 
this:  "Glea.,  Nov.  1,  1904,  page  10&.  How 
best  grade  honey.**  When  Sept.  1,  1905,  ar- 
rives, I  would  nastily  glance  over  all  that 
was  written  under  the  place  marked  on  the 
little  square  as  Sept.  1,  when,  presto!  I  came 
across  just  what  1  wanted  at  that  time,  as  I 
was  now  ready  to  commence  grading  and 
crating  my  honey  for  market.    So  I  at  once 

Eut  the  new  plan  into  use;  and  if  it  proved 
etter  than  what  I  had  practiced  before,  a 
pencil-mark  was  drawn  under  the  words 
"  How  best  grade  honey, "  which  emphasized 
the  matter  m  the  book  while  putting  it  in 
practice,  and  thoroughly  stamped  the  matter 
on  my  memory.  If,  on  the  contrary,  after 
trying  long  enough  to  test  it  sufficiently,  I 
found  this  new  plan  was  not  as  good  as  the 
one  I  had  always  been  using,  the  eraser  was 
used,  and  the  line  left  blank  for  the  entry  of 
something  else  valuable  for  Sept.  1  chroni- 
cling. After  reading  the  second  time,  and 
jotting  down  in  the  book  all  which  I  think 
worthy  of  so  doing,  that  number  of  Glean- 
ings IS  carefully  laid  away  in  a  place  set 
apart  for  each  number  as  they  come  (and  the 
other  bee- papers  I  take  are  treated  in  the 
same  way) ,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
they  are  in  perfect  order,  when  the  volume 
is  "pigeon-holed"  in  its  place  with  other 
volumes,  or  bound  in  some  way,  if  I  think  it 
better  to  bind  them.  Then  on  long  winter 
evenings  I  can  sit  down  in  future  years,  or 
at  any  time  I  may  wish  to  refresh  my  memo- 
ry on  the  many  good  things  Gleamnos  as  a 
whole  contains,  and,  by  the  help  of  this 
book,  get  the  whole  cream  of  all  the  volumes 
so  far  published,  as  I  have  them  all  nicely 
filed  away,  and  this  book  tells  me  where  all 
the  cream  is  to  be  found  without  further 
"skimming." 

Different  persons  would  doubtless  make 
different  selections;  and  if  I  were  located  in 
California  I  would  make  different  selections 
myself:  but  this  need  not  detract  from  this 
plan  of  helping  the'  memory,  and  bringing 
things  of  value  to  our  notice  at  just  the  time 
they  are  applicable  for  our  use. 


THE  W0^a)ERBERRY  IN  NEBRASKA. 

This  part  of  Nebraska  is  overrun  with  them.  We 
have  a  variety  of  soils,  and  on  each  soil  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent-looking and  different-sized  berry,  but  all  the 
same  berry  if  ^rown  on  just  the  same  soil  and  under 
the  same  conditions.  Some  people  think  them  splen- 
did, while  others  do  not  eat  them  at  all.  Mr.  Daniel 
(see  pasre  585),  oueht  to  locate  here,  then  he  would  not 
have  Ihe  trouble  of  cultivating  the  fruit,  for  he  could 
flrather  it  by  the  bushel,  and  the  people  would  be  srlad 
to  have  him  haul  it  away.  The  berries  trrown  from 
the  twenty-cent  seeds  are  just  the  same  as  those  in 
our  firardens.  and  moist  places  are  covered  with  the 
plants.  W.  H.  Mills. 

Arden.  Neb..  Sept  20. 
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General 
Correspondence 

HIVES. 


Size,  Shape,  and  Methods  of  Hanipulation 

the  All-important  Factors  in 

Choosing  a  Hive. 

BY  J.  E.  HAND. 


It  must  be  evident  to  the  careful  readers 
of  the  bee-journals  of  this  country  that  the 
tendency  or  the  times  is  unmistakably  toward 
a  larger  brood- chamber  than  was  afforded 
by  the  eight-frame  Langstroth  hive  of  a  few 
years  ago.  It  should  be  equally  evident  to 
those  who  will  take  the  time  to  digest  what 
they  read  that  the  question  is  no  longer  large 
vs.  small  hives.  Up-to-date  bee-keepers  have 
known  for  several  years  that  the  snape  of  a 
hive  and  its  methods  of  manipulation  are  of 
equal  importance  with  the  size  of  it,  and  they 
are  profiting  bv  this  knowledge  by  having 
perfect  control  of  their  bees  at  all  times, 
while  those  who  formerly  advocated  brood- 
chambers  that  are  wider  than  they  are  deep 
are  still  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  the 
size  of  a  hive  is  of  more  importance  than  its 
shape,  and  their  bees  continue  to  fill  up  their 
mammoth  brood-chambers  with  honey  that 
the  up-to-date  bee-keeper  is  getting  m  his 
sections,  and  are  casting  swarms  in  spite  of 
their  claims  of  non-swarming  hives. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  tell  the  read- 
ers of  this  journal  that  the  eight-frame  Lang- 
stroth hive,  when  properly  manipulated, 
possesses  every  advantage  claimea  by  the 
advocate  of  the  twelve-frame  hive,  in  a  much 
higher  degree  of  perfection,  and,  besides, 
many  other  advantages  of  a  highly  desirable 
character  that  can  not  be  attained  with  a 
twelve-frame  hive  on  account  of  its  size, 
shape,  and  methods  of  manipulating,  since 
bees  can  be  controlled  only  through  uieir  in- 
stincts. 

Progressive  bee-keepers  have  known  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  tnat  perfect  control  of 
bees  is  out  of  the  question  with  a  brood- 
chamber  the  capacity  of  which  exceeds  the 
fertility  of  the  average  queen. 

First  in  array  comes  the  advocate  of  the 
ten-frame  hive,  who,  evidently  realizing  that 
the  word  "location  "  is  often  used  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  extravagant  theories,  is  willing 
to  compromise  by  trying  to  fit  the  man  to  the 
hive,  the  hive  to  the  man,  and  both  to  the  lo- 
cation. Now,  these  men  are  wise  in  their 
dav  and  generation;  therefore,  realizing  the 
difficulty  of  fitting  a  man  to  a  pair  of  Boots 
two  sizes  too  large,  they  are  lifee  the  Irish- 
man, who,  on  being  reprimanded  by  his  wife 
for  paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  very 
stnall  pig,  replied,  **Be  aisy,  Biddy,  he'll 
grow  to  it  in  toime."  So  these  wise  ones 
propose  to  take  the  beginner  and  let  him 

frowupto  the  twelve-frame  hive  by  degrees, 
eginning  with  the  eight-frame  hive,  which 
he  will  soon  outgrow,  and  must  discard  for  a 


ten-frame  which  it  will,  in  turn,  soon  be  nec- 
essary to  discard  for  a  twelve-frame  hive, 
when  he  may  be  considered  a  full-fledged 
bee-keeper. 

Next  m  order  comes  the  twelve-frame-hive 
man;  and,  whatever  his  other  failings  may 
be,  we  must  accord  to  him  the  credit  of  stand- 
ing by  his  honest  convictions.  He  tells  us 
that  the  eight  and  ten  frame  hives  are  l>otii 
entirely  too  small,  and  that  the  tendency  of 
the  times  is  toward  a  large  brood-chamber 
having  a  capacity  equal  to  twelve  Lang;stroth 
frames.  His  argument  is  quite  convincing 
to  those  who  thmk  the  instmcts  of  bees  are 
not  worth  considering.  Here  it  is:  Large- 
brood-chamber  hives  Bke  the  Dadant,  l>ein^ 
of  a  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  fer- 
tility of  the  best  queens,  wiU  contain  more 
bees  than  the  smaller  eight  and  ten  frame 
hive,  and  will,  therefore,  give  a  larger  yield 
of  surplus  honey;  and,  being  so  large,  they 
are  less  inclined  to  swarm,  and  will  produce 
a  paying  crop  of  honey  with  very  little  ma- 
niptuation.  "Even  our  staid  old  friend  Dr. 
Miller  has  been  sorely  tempted  by  the  elo- 
quence of  the  large- hive  advocates.  I  am. 
perfectly  willing  to  concede  that  the  twelve- 
frame  hive  is  none  too  large  during  the  breed* 
ing  season;  but  further  man  that  I  can*t  go. 

It  shall  be  my  aim  in  this  article  to  fit  Oie 
boot  to  the  foot;  in  other  words,  the  bive  to 
the  man,  and  also  to  explode  the  groundless 
theory  that  there  is  no  best  hive  n)r  all  loca- 
tions. 

When  bee-keepers  learn  that  bees  can  be 
controlled  only  through  their  instincts,  and 
that  instincts  of  bees  are  not  materially  change 
ed  by  location,  they  will  be  in  position  to  un- 
derstand that  a  hive  and  system  that  gives 
us  perfect  control  of  our  bees  in  one  location 
will  be  likely  to  do  it  in  another.    From  tiiis 

goint  of  view  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  may 
e  such  a  thing  as  a  best  hive  for  all  loca- 
tions. While  I  do  not  claim  perfect  swarm 
control  for  the  eight-frame  hive,  yet  this  hive, 
when  properly  manipulated,  will  approach 
this  high  ideal  more  closely  than  either  the 
ten  or  Twelve  frame  hive. 
Birmingham,  Ohio. 

To  be  continued. 


NECTAR  FROM  RED  CLOVER. 


Theories  of  How  bees  Are  Able  to  Get  it; 

Passageways  Through  the  Combs 

During  the  Winter. 

BY  ADRIAN  OETAZ. 


Gleanings  is  at  hand  with  many  interest- 
ing items  to  which  I  desire  to  add  my  mite 
of  information. 

In  regard  to  bees  gathering  nectar  on  red 
clover,  several  opinions  have  been  advanc- 
ed. Generally  it  is  supposed  that,  owing  to 
drier  weather,  the  second  crop  has  blossoms 
with  shorter  corollas,  and  that  the  bees  can 
reach  the  nectar  on  that  account.  Another 
theory  is  that,  in  wet  weather,  or,  rather^ 
when  the  ground  is  sufficiently  wet,  the  nee-  - 
tar  is  more  abundant,  and  fills  up  the  corol- 
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las  better,  and  thus  comes  within  reach  of 
the  bees. 

A  German  apiarist  a  few  years  ago  under- 
dertook  to  settle  the  question  and  spent  a 
Mrt  of  the  summer  lying  down  in  the  clover- 
lields  to  see  how  it  was.  He  reported  that 
very  few  insects  take  the  nectar  through  tiie 
corollas;  but  some  kinds  cut  a  hole  near  the 
bottom  and  help  themselves  through  it.  The 
hole  once  made,  a  number  of  other  insects, 
including  bees,  take  advantage  of  it;  and  if 
the  bees  do  not  work  on  the  first  crop  it  is 
because  at  that  time  there  are  only  a  few 
hole-boring  inseots  present. 

The  tongue-reach  secured  at  Medina  is 
certainly  very  encouraging  to  those  who 
would  experiment  in  that  cflrection.  An  in- 
crease of  one-third  or  over  in  a  comparative- 
ly short  time,  and  under  such  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  is  worth  noting. 

The  difficulty  in  mating  could  be  minim- 
ized considerably.  In  trying  to  maintain  a 
race  of  yellow  bees  among  others,  any  mis- 
mating  can  be  detected  by  the  marks  of  the 
workers;  but  when  the  bees  are  all  of  the 
same  color  it  is  impossible. 

However,  I  think  the  trouble  would  be 
largely  overcome  by  establishing  an  apiary 
in  an  isolated  lociuity,  inducing  the  long- 
tongued  queens  to  raise  a  large  number  of 
drones,  and  supressing  those  from  the  other 
colonies. 

DOOLITTLE'S    FIRST    QUESTION,   OR,    RATHER, 

HIS  ANSWER;  THE  RELATIVE  NUMBFR  OF 

FRAME  AND  BOX  HIVES  IN  EUROPE. 

In  Europe  the  number  of  box  hives  and 
skeps  exceeds  considerably  that  of  the  frame 
hives.  Those  box-hive  men  used  to  sulphur 
the  bees  of  the  hives  they  wanted  to  "take 
up."  Now  they  drive  them  and  sell  them  to 
the  frame-hive  men.  It  has  occasionally  been 
reported  that  a  colony  thus  made  had  winter- 
ed without  combs  or  foundation  by  simply  put- 
ting a  sufficiently  large  cake  of  candy  over 
the  frames.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  splendid 
method  of  feeding  in  any  case. 

WINTER  passageways;  HOW  THEIR  NECESSFTY 
DEPENr>S  UPON  CLIMATE  AND  CONDITIONS. 

concerning  the  value  of  passageways 
through  the  combs  during  the  winter,  I  will 
say  that  this  is  merely  a  Question  of  locality, 
or,  rather,  of  the  method  of  wintering.  In 
the  cellar  the  temperature  varies  but  little, 
and  there  is  no  inducement  for  the  bees  to 
leave  the  cluster  and  get  scattered;  and  if 
they  do,  the  temperature  is  high  enough  to 
enable  them  to  regain  the  cluster  by  passing 
over  or  under  the  frames. 

Under  this  latitude  the  case  is  altogether 
different.  We  winter  out  of  doors.  Our 
winters  consist  of  an  alternation  of  a  few 
warm  days  followed  by  rain  or  snow  and  a 
cold  wave.  During  the  warm  days  the  bees 
expand  the  cluster  considerably,  fly  out  free- 
ly, and  scatter  more  or  less  throughout  the 
hive;  and  when  the  cold  wave  comes  the 
temperature  falls  very  rapidly,  and  they  hud- 
dle together  between  the  combs  where  they 
happened  to  be.  Last  winter  we  had  quite 
a  spell  of  warm  weather  for  eight  or  ten  days. 


The  temperature  was  between  70  and  74*^ 
maximum  every  day.  One  Friday,  near 
night,  the  rain  came  and  soon  turned  into 
snow.  Saturday  night  the  weather  benin  to 
clear,  and  Sunday  morning  showed  23°  in 
the  city  and  about  19  in  the  open  country 
around.  The  smoke  and  numerous  fires  in 
the  city  make  about  5°  difference.  That  is  a 
fall  of  over  50*^  in  a  little  more  than  36  hoiu*s. 
The  greatest  variations  occur  usually  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  I  have  seen  the  thermometer  fall 
at  the  rate  of  10°  per  hour. 

The  celebrated  Italian  apiculturist.  Dr.  Du- 
bini,  was  in  the  habit  of  making  three  small 
holes  through  the  combs  instead  of  one  large 
one.  To  prevent  the  bees  from  plugging 
them,  he  always  put  a  small  tin  tube  in  eaon 
one. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 


DEE-KEEPING  IN  THE  PECOS  VALLEY. 
NEW  MEXICO. 


A  Wonderful  Fruit  Country,  but  Not  much 
Detter  for  Dees  than  Wisconsin. 

BY  HARRY  LATHROP*. 


A  northern  bee-keeper  would  naturally  ex- 
pect a  much  warmer  climate  in  New  Mexico 
than  in  his  own  section,  and  it  is  warmer  in 
a  way.  The  winter  weather  here  seems  like 
summer  to  a  Wisconsin  man.  Bees  are  uni- 
versally wintered  on  their  summer  stands 
without  extra  protection,  and  the  winters 
are  very  short  and  mild.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  one  thing  that  seems  to  be  the  hard- 
est to  contend  with  is  cold.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  an  altitude  of  about  3500  feet 
insures  cool  nights  the  year  round.  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  get  the  colonies  up  to  a 
good  working  strength  in  time  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  alfalfa  flow,  about  May  15.  Early 
in  the  spring  thei  e  usually  occurs  quite  warm 
weather;  brood-rearing  progresses  nicely, 
but  a  period  of  cool  weather  ensues  and  the 
colonies  dwindle  badly.  This  is  a  discourag- 
ing feature.  We  meet  it  in  the  North,  but 
only  occasionally  as  bad  as  it  is  here.  In 
Southern  Wisconsin,  summer  weather  gen- 
erally comeK  to  stay  when  it  dnes  come,  and 
our  colonies  will  be  populous,  and  often 
make  preparations  for  swarming  in  April. 

A  short  \*arm  day  and  cool  nights  which 
cause  the  clusters  to  contract  is  the  rule  here 
in  the  spring,  and  to  some  extent  all  the  time. 

It  is  tne  continuous  honey  flow  of  about  90 
days  that  enables  the  careful  bee-keeper  here 
to  narvest  an  average  of  100  lbs  of  extracted 
honey  per  colony,  one  year  with  another. 
That  is  no  better  than  we  can  do  in  Wiscon- 
sin in  good  seasons,  but  better  than  we  can 
average      This  being  an  irrigated  d  strict 

•This  l8  the  second  time  I  have  visited  the  Pecos 
Valley  of  New  Mexico.  After  my  first  visit  I  did  not 
write  a  word  for  publication  regarding  bee-keeping, 
for  my  information  was  too  meager  and  fmgmentary. 
Now  that  I  am  here,  and  have  interviewed  at  length 
several  of  the  most  extensive  honey-producers,  I  feel 
that  I  understand  more  clearly  the  advantages  as  well 
as  the  drawbacks  connected  with  bee-keeping  in  this 
^*i*®y-  .,,..,  w    ,  Harry  Lathrop. 

Greenfield.  N.  M..  Jan.  19. 
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they  do  not  have  crop  failures  as  with  us. 
Alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  are  the  principal 
honey-plants.  There  are  wild  flowers  which 
undoubtedly  contribute  a  share  of  the  crop, 
and  I  think  cause  the  honey  to  be  darker 
than  it  would  be  if  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover 
were  the  entire  source. 

The  bee-keepers  do  not  seem  to  think  that 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  apple  bloom  is  of 
much  benefit  to  the  bees.  The  weather  is 
too  cool  for  good  work,  and  then  there  is  the 
danger  of  losing  many  bees  from  poison,  as 
some  orchardists  will  spray  while  the  bloom 
is  on.  The  colonies  have  to  build  up  on  the 
first  part  of  the  alfalfa  bloom,  which  mvolves 
a  loss  of  at  least  a  whole  month. 

Price  conditions  seem  to  be  identical  with 
ours,  except  that  jobbers  in  Denver  offer 
better  prices  than  our  buyers  offer  us  in  the 
East. 

There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  trouble  from 
swarming,  but  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
keeping  the  stocks  supplied  with  queens, 
and  strong  enough  to  do  good  work. 

The  field  in  and  near  Roswell  is  well  stock- 
ed, and  there  are  apiaries  all  along  the  valley; 
but  as  new  lands  are  constantly  coming  into 
alfalfa  there  is  and  will  be  room  for  expan- 
sion. 

The  honey  produced  is  **the  finest  in  the 
world,"  as  usual  so  you  are  informed  by  lo- 
cal authority.  It  is  alfalfa  of  good  body,  but 
for  my  part  I  can  not  see  how  it  compares, 
either  in  color  or  flavor,  with  our  white-clo- 
ver product. 

I  can  see  no  advantage  in  this  country  over 
Wisconsin  for  bee-keeping,  except  in  one 
point  The  Pecos  Valley  oee-keepers  are 
sure  of  a  crop  every  year,  and  we  are  not. 
The  careless  oee-keeper  would  do  very  little 
here,  because  his  colonies  would  dwindle 
and  become  queenlessfrom  lack  of  attention. 

Just  to  mention  other  things,  there  are 
great  possibilities— alfalfa,  fruit  (especially 
apples),  truck-gardening,  and  poultry  all 
yield  splendid  returns.  The  land  is  level 
and  vei7  productive  as  soon  as  the  irrigation 
water  is  applied.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
family  can  make  a  good  sure  living  on  five 
or  ten  acres  of  land,  and  in  the  future  small 
holdings  will  be  tlie  rule.  I  feel  that  I  should 
like  to  live  here  and  keep  bees;  but  I  would 
surely  have  an  orchard  coming  on,  a  nice 
flock  of  poultry,  and  some  garden.  For  60 
miles  in  length  and  10  miles  in  width  this 
valley  will  be  like  a  beautiful  garden.  Great 
fields  of  alfalfa  and  immense  apple  orchards 
on  every  hand  produce  a  scene  of  wonderful 
beauty.  The  fruit  produced  is  large,  well 
colored,  and  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  fu- 
ture it  will  command  fancy  prices  and  an 
eager  market. 

Lands,  improved  or  unimproved,  can  be 
obtained  now  at  prices  very  low  as  compared 
with  other  fruit  and  alfalfa  districts  in  the 
West.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  veritable  paradise  for 
the  fruit-grower  and  farmer;  but  for  bee- 
keeping alone,  from  what  I  am  able  to  gath- 
er, give  me  old  Wisconsin. 

Small  game  is  plentiful  here;  and  if  I  had 
more  space  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about 


the  jack  rabbits,  cotton-tail  rabbits,  wild 
duclcs,  geese,  and  swans,  as  well  as  many 
kinds  of  smaller  birds  that  winter  here.  The 
little  cotton-tail  is  as  fine  eating  as  spring 
chicken,  and  a  great  many  are  used.  The 
jack  rabbit  does  not  seem  to  be  in  great 
lavor,  though  some  eat  them  before  they  are 

auite  full  grown.  It  is  some  fun  to  bunt 
lem,  but  they  are  not  easy  to  bring  down. 
Greenfield,  New  Mexico. 
[Mr.  Lathrop  is  an  old  correspondent,  and 
we  do  not  believe  he  has  anv  ax  to  grind  in 
telling  of  the  good  features  of  the  Pecos  Val- 
ley; but  we  may  say  that  we  have  known 
some  who  have  gone  to  some  of  these  new 
sections  of  New  Mexico  who  have  since  come 
back  east  sadder  and  wiser  men.  They  found 
the  country  delightful,  the  climate  superb, 
and  the  soil  productive.  Luscious  fruit  grew 
there  by  the  ton,  but  there  was  no  market 
when  they  got  it.  When  they  went  into  the 
locality  in  the  first  place  the  crops  would  be 
sold  at  good  prices  without  difficulty.  But 
the  onrush  of  the  settlers  so  increased  the 
output  that  the  only  market  available  soon 
became  congested.  The  same  thing  may 
take  place  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  New  Mexico  is  distant  from 
the  large  centers  of  population  because  the 
only  means  of  transportation  is  railroads,  and 
they  appear  to  be  willing  to  charge  "all  the 
traffic  will  bear."  That  means  that  the  cost 
of  delivering  the  produce  is  often  more  than 
it  is  worth.— Ed.J 

BAGS  FOR  CANDIED  HONEY. 


How  to  Retain  the   Aroma   and   Protect 

the  Honey  ft-om  the  Moisture  of  the 

Atmosphere. 

BY  JOSEPH  GRAY. 


When  we  consider  the  care  and  industry 
of  the  honey-bee  in  securing  the  perfect 
sealing  of  its  treasure,  it  teaches  the  apiarist 
that  he  can  not  expose  this  selfsame  treasure 
to  all  the  modes  of  the  atmosphere  without 


Honey  is  liable  to  attract  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  so  set  up  fermentation, 
or  yield  up  its  delicate  aroma  to  the  at- 
mosphere; nence  the  need  of  some  protec- 
tion when  producing  a  nice  roU  of  honey  for 
the  breakfast-table.  Our  rolls,  when  granu- 
lated solid,  have  an  attraction  all  their  own, 
and  never  fail  to  please  the  eye  as  well  as 
the  palate  of  visitors  to  our  home.  Imagine 
a  half-pound  roll  4^  inches  long  by  \}i  wide, 
peeled  of  its  covering,  with  a  bloom  equal  to 
a  peach,  placed  in  a  nice  glass  dish.  This 
bloom  is  obtained  by  the  peeling  of  the  bag, 
and  I  know  no  other  process  by  which  it  can 
be  obtained— the  honey  must  be  granulated 
solid.  Peel  from  you,  so  that  the  peel  will 
be  continuous. 

The  humidity  of  our  atmosphere  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  put  up  honev  in  Aikin 
bags.  I  soon  found  I  must  excluoe  the  air; 
and  after  trying  various  ways  I  at  last  suc- 
ceeded by  using  the  ordinary  grocers'  bis- 
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cuit-tins,  9x8>^,  and  10  inches  deep,  with  a 

glain  lid.  These  tins  prove  a  handy  recep- 
ide,  easy  to  use,  excluding  the  air  so  that 
the  atmospheric  changes  have  no  influence 
on  the  honey,  thus  retaining  the  aroma  un- 
til the  honey  has  solidified. 

Honey  put  up  by  this  method  becomes  a 
most  attractive  article  for  the  breakfast-table 
for  those  who  do  not  care  for  liauid  honey. 
Neither  wood  nor  cardboard  will  resist  the 
atmosphere  the  same  as  tin,  hence  the  rea- 
son for  its  use  in  the  biscuit  trade.  By  the 
use  of  a  shelf,  50  of  these  small  rolls  can  be 
placed  in  one  tin. 

To  facilitate  the  opening  of  so  small  a  bag 
ready  for  filling,  we  place  them  in  a  warm 
temperature,  and  use  a  cardboard  cylinder 
to  open  and  shape  the  ba^.  This  allows  the 
air  to  drive  out  through  the  center. 
Long  Eaton,  England. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  OKLAHOMA. 


The   Conditionfl  in  the    Central  Portion 

Ideal  for  Outdoor  Wintering  in 

Single-walled  Hives. 

BY  W.  F.  ROLLER. 


Mr.  G.  E.  Lemon's  statement  that  bees  do 
not  winter  well  in  Oklahoma,  p.  39,  Jan.  1,  is 
not  in  accord  with  my  experience,  nor  with 
that  of  bee-keepers  generally,  I  believe,  in 
this  portion  of  tne  State,  which  is  just  south 
of  the  center.  The  difficulty  here  is  not  in 
wintering,  but  in  carrying  the  colonies  safe- 
ly throu^  the  cool  spring  months.  Condi- 
tions here  are  ideal  tor  outdoor  wintering. 
The  hives  are  seldom  moved  from  their  sum- 
mer stands,  and  double-walled  hives  and 
packing  are  not  necessary.  The  severe  cold 
spells  of  weather  seldom  last  longer  than 
two  or  three  days.  In  nearly  every  week 
there  are  one  or' more  days  warm  enough 
for  the  bees  to  take  a  good  flight.  These 
frequent  flights  enable  tnem  to  stay  content- 
edly in  the  hives,  flying  out  only  on  days 
warm  enough  for  them  to  get  back  without 
dianger  of  getting  chilled  and  lost. 

The  critical  period  with  us  is  the  spring 
season,  from  early  in  March  to  about  the 
middle  of  May.  During  the  larger  portion 
of  this  time  the  weather  is  cool,  the  winds 
are  high,  and  though  the  flowers  furnish  only 
a  smaU  amount  of  nectar  the  bees  seem  un- 
able to  get  what  little  there  is.  Brood-rearing 
continues  throughout  this  period,  and  unless 
there  is  an  abundance  of  winter  stores  left 
over  or  ample  feeding  resorted  to,  many  col- 
onies dwindle  down  to  a  mere  nucleus  or  die 
from  actual  starvation. 

The  summers  are  lone  and  usually  favor- 
able for  the  gathering  of  nectar.  With  three 
or  four  successive  crops  of  alfalfa  and  many 
other  nectar-bearing  flowers,  there  is  more 
or  less  of  a  light,  continuous  honey-flow  from 
May  to  October.  Foul  brood  and  other  bee 
diseases  are  almost  unknown  here. 

In  Cleveland  County  there  are  a  number 
of  bee-keepers  who  have  apiaries  number- 
ing from  five  to  one  hundred  colonies  each, 


and  they  all  regard  the  business  as  profitable, 
yielding  an  ample  return  for  the  time,  labor, 
and  money  expended.  At  the  Oklahoma 
State  fair  held  in  Oklahoma  City  last  Octo^ 
her  were  exhibits  of  bees  and  honey  well 
worthy  of  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  older 
States. 
Norman,  Okla.  • 

♦  «  ^  »  ♦ 

JUSTICE  TO  OKLAHOMA. 


A  Continuous  flow  firom  Alfalfa. 


BY  GEO.  H.  COULSON. 


The  article  entitled  **  Conditions  in  Okla- 
homa" hardly  does  justice  to  our  young 
growing  State.  I  will  admit  that  there  was  a 
time  when  but  little  else  than  short  buffalo 
grass,  seasoned  with  high  winds,  prevailed, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  cattleman  and  the  In- 
dian had  undisputed  sway:  but  a  great  change 
has  been  wrought,  not  only  in  Oklahoma  but 
in  Southern  Kansas  as  weU.  It  was  27  years 
ago  this  winter,  when  I  owned  a  nice  little 
apiary  of  75  colonies  in  Northeastern  Ohio, 
that  I  contracted  the  western  fever,  and  sold 
my  farm,  bees,  and  fixtures,  except  two  of 
my  best  Italian  colonies  in  Simplicity  hives. 
J  swung  them  to  the  ceiling  of  a  car  filled 
with  furniture  and  a  little  stock,  and  landed 
in  the  county  in  Kansas  named  by  Mr.  Lem- 
on in  the  article  I  referred  to  above.  Alfal 
fa  was  then  unknown  in  that  region.  My 
bees  seemed  to  be  lost  from  the  start.  I  kept 
feeding  them  to  keep  them  alive,  and  the 
foUowmg  spring  one  colony  cast  the  largest 
swarm  I  ever  saw  from  one  hive.  It  was 
their  death-knell  exertion.  My  queen,  being 
an  extra  prolific  one,  and  combs  being  emp- 
ty, she  fuled  them  with  eggs  while  I  kept 
feeding  from  above  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
raise  me  brood.  I  was  so  determined  to 
succeed  that  I  fed  as  regularly  as  I  did  my 
cattle  and  horses,  using  rye  flour  for  pollen. 
I  soon  decided  that  my  pocketbook  would 
not  admit  of  this,  so  quit  feeding,  and  they 
soon  dwindled  away.  But  since  that  day 
God  has  especially  blessed  that  country  as 
well  as  Oklahoma.  I  now  live  in  Oklahoma 
in  the  county  adjoining  where  Mr.  Lemon 
lives;  and  had  he  visited  our  State  fair  this 
fall  he  would  have  seen  a  display  of  honey 
and  bees  that  but  few  of  the  older  States 
could  excel. 

The  county  in  which  I  live  is  especiiilly 
favored  as  a  location  for  bees.  Alfalfa  being 
one  of  the  leading  crops,  in  the  division  of 
the  State  into  counties  it  was  named  Alfal  a 
by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  that  c.  op 
raised.  There  are  two  large  mills  in  this 
city  that  grind  the  alfalfa  hay  into  meal  and 
ship  it  allover  the  United  States,  much  of  it 
going  to  the  dairying  localities  in  the  New 
England  States.  A  good  market  is  thus  cre- 
ated for  the  hay,  and  therefore  but  little  pas- 
turing is  done.  Much  seed  is  raised;  and  as 
four  lull  crops  of  blooming  alfalfa  are  cut 
during  the  season  a  continued  flow  of  nectar 
is  assured,  while  white  clover  and  other  bee 
pasture  are  rapidly  cuming  in.    From  two 
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colonies  of  Italian  bees  the  past  season,  by 
raising  my  own  queens  and  adopting  moaem 
metii^s  of  increasing,  I  now  have  eleven 
colonies  in  good  condition.  While  our  flow 
of  nectar  is  not  so  abundant  at  any  one  time 
as  in  some  localities,  it  seems  to  extend  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  Our  first  frost  last 
season  was  Oct.  24,  and  the  flow  from  alfalfa 
and  other  fall  flowers  seemed  to  continue  up 
until  that  time. 

Our  winters  are  mild  and  open,  there  be- 
ing scarcely  a  week  when  the  bees  do  not  fly 
out.  Their  last  flight  was  Sunday,  Jan.  9, 
when  they  were  out  in  full  force,  as  though 
it  were  spring. 

The  field  here  is  as  yet  almost  entirely  un- 
occupied, and  I  am  sure  that  a  great  amount 
of  nectar  is  going  to  waste  for  want  of  bees 
tojgatiierit. 

Cherokee,  Okla. 


DLSEA5E3  OF  MATURE  DEES. 


A  New  Animal  Parasite  Discovered  by  Dr. 
Enoch  Zander,  which  Lives  in  the  Mid- 
dle Intestine,  and  Causes  Incur- 
able Diarrhea. 


BY  DR.  C.  C.  FILLER. 


At  the  big  German  convention  lately  held 
at  Weissenfels,  a  notable  number  on  the 

Program  "was  Dr.  Enoch  Zander's  "Animal 
arasites  as  Disease-producers  in  Bees,'* 
which  is  reported  in  full  in  September  Bie- 
nen-  Voter. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  no  word  of  any 
microscopic  enemy  taking  up  its  abode  in 
the  body  of  a  bee  except  those  belonging  to 
&e  vegetable  kingdom,  such  as  the  bacim  of 
foul  brood.  Dr.  Zander  has  been  quietly 
carrying  on  investigations  for  the  past  two 
years — ^mvestigations  not  yet  completed  — 
through  which  he  has  determined  that  an 
unknown  foe  has  been  making  devastations 
among  the  bees— devastations  worse  than 
those  produced  by  any  other  cause— worse 
even  than  any  thing  in  the  line  of  foul  brood, 
and  that  this  microscopic  foe  belongs  to  the 
animaJ  kingdom. 

To  this  new  acquaintance  Dr.  Zander  has 
given  the  name  Nosema  apis.  It  is  a  one- 
celled,  eg^-shajjed  affair,  light- refracting, 
about  Woo  inch  in  length,  and  x^Jot^  in  diam- 
eter. That's  in  the  spore  form.  It  is  found 
only  in  the  middle  bowelof  the  bee.  If  one  of 
these  spores  succeeds  into  the  middle  intes- 
tine of  a  healthy  bee.  the  shell  bursts,  and 
there  emerges  a  tiny,  longish  parasite,  which 
immediately  bores  its  way  into  the  wall  of 
the  intestine,  grows  and  mcreases  in  a  won- 
derful manner;  and  in  four  days  after  its  en- 
trance again  forms  spores.  After  a  number 
of  generations  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  in- 
testine become  so  filled  with  these  spores 
that  the  structure  of  the  intestine  is  no  long- 
er recognized,  but  it  appears  to  be  made  up 
entirely  of  the  spores  of  Nosema  apis.  A 
striking  result  of  the  nosema  spores  getting 
the  upper  hand  is  the  coloring  of  the  m  ddle 
bowel.    While  in  a  healthy  bee  it  is  trans- 


parent and  reddish,  it  becomes,  after  infec- 
tion, opaque  and  entirely  milk-white.  This 
white  color  is  a  sure  sign  by  which  one  can 
recognize  the  disease,  even  without  the  aid 
of  a  microscope. 

The  parts  of  the  intestine  crammed  with 
these  spores  gradually  die  and  are  emptied 
with  the  evacuations.  Through  this  comes 
the  possibilihr  of  infection  of  healthy  bees, 
for  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  some 
of  these  evacuations  may  come  in  contact 
with  the  food  of  the  bees.  The  infected  bees 
are  hopelessly  doomed.  They  plunge  out  of 
the  hive,  fall  to  the  ground  unable  to  rise 
again,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time  die. 
According  to  the  degree  of  the  infection,  the 
bees  die  off  gradually  or  rapidly,  in  some 
cases  the  dead  bees  being  piled  m  front  of 
the  entrance  two  or  three  incnes  deep.  Many 
of  these  latter  colonies  are  entirely  extermi- 
nated in  spite  of  being  queenright  and  well 
supplied  with  stores. 

It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that^ueen- 
lessness  is  apt  to  result  from  the  disease. 
Unlike  foul  brood,  this  is  a  disease  of  the 
mature  bee  and  not  of  the  brood,  and  the 
queen  may  be  infected  as  well  as  a  worker, 
so  that  in  some  cases  where  a  colony  was 
supposed  to  disappear  through  queenlessness 
it  was  really  the  disease  that  destroyed  the 
colony,  queenlessness  being  merely  one  of 
the  results  of  the  disease. 

In  bees  from  colonies  that  have  died  with 
diarrhea,  almost  always  ma^^ses  of  these 
spores  will  be  found.  In  22  out  of  25  cases 
observed  last  spring,  Dr.  Zander  found  not 
a  single  bee  without  the  parasites.  He  rec- 
ognizes two  kinds  of  diarrhea — the  mild  kind, 
which  is  not  really  a  disease,  but  merely  a 
distention  of  the  intestines;  the  other  the  vir- 
ulent type,  caused  by  the  presence  of  Nose- 
ma ap'Sf  and  a  sure-enough  disease. 

While  the  mild  type  may  be  avoided  in 
many  cases  by  replacing  objectionable  honey 
with  sugar  syrup,  the  infectious  type — ^the 
nosema  disease — mav  prevail  where  sugar 
syrup  is  the  only  food;  and  a  colony,  after 
apparently  wintering  well,  may  become  rap- 
idly depleted  in  spring,  even  to  entire  ex- 
termination. The  failure  to  retain  the  feces 
is  not  a  constant  symptom,  as  in  the  mild 
form  of  diarrhea  but  incidental,  although 
frequent.  Bee-keepers  have  recognized 
**diV  diarrhea,"  which  they  dread  worse 
than  the  wet.  But  the  milk-white  middle 
bowel  shows  that  the  nosema  has  got  in  its 
work. 

The  disease  is  highly  infectious,  and  once 
having  got  a  foothold  m  an  ajjiary  it  is  har»l 
to  rout  it.  The  soiled  combs,  espec  ally 
while  the  dejections  are  liquid,  readily  con- 
vey the  disease  if  they  are  moved  from  one 
hive  to  another.    When  the  bees  take  their 

3or- 
may  be- 
come infected  through  drinking-places  or 
otherwise.    Robbers  may  carry  the  disease. 

In  some  cases,  circumstances  favoring,  the 
diseased  colony  recovers  provided  the  queen 
has  not  been  affected. 

The  May  sickness  of  Germany  as  that  our 


cleansing  flight,  the  surrounding  neighbo 
hood  is  louled,  and  healthy  colonies  may  b 
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spring  dwindling?)  isdue/Dr. 
Zander  thinks,  to  Nosema  apis. 
He  is  not  sure  that  it  ever  ap- 
pears later  than  June. 

There  can  be  no  cure  un- 
less tiie  bees  can  be  furnished 
with  a  new  set  of  intestines, 
and  in  considering  preventive 
measures  two  things  are  to  be 
kept  in  mind.  First,  a  colony 
not  severely  affected  may  re- 
cover provided  the  queen  re- 
mains nealthy  and  forage  is 
plentiful;  second,  that  the 
soiled  combs  are  the  chief 
means  of  infection. 

A  colony  severely  affected 
should  be  put  in  a  clean  hive, 
as  much  as  possible  on  foun- 
dation, and  remaining  combs 
of  brood  placed  where  they 
can  easily  be  removed.  Then 
the  colony  should  be  kept 
warm  and  be  well  fed.  As 
soon  as  convenient,  requeen, 
since  there  is  danger  that  the 
queen  may  be  affected  so  as  to 
succumb  me  following  winter. 

Infected  hives  must  be  thor- 
oughly cleansed  with  hot  soda 
w^er.  and  the  safest  thing  is 
to  meit.up  the  old  combs  and 

five  the  oees  opportunity  to 
uHd  new. 

The  probability  is  that  many  a  bee-keeper 
will  thuik  this  article  has  no  interest  for  him, 
if,  indeed,  he  takes  the  trouble  to  read  it 
through;  the  wise  bee-keeper  will  be  glad  to 
be  forewarned  and  to  inform  himself  in  ad- 
vance. Nosema  apis  may  at  any  time  be- 
come an  unwelcome  resident  here.  Are  we 
sure  it  is  not  here  now? 

Marengo,  111. 

ANDfAL   PARASITES   AS  A  CAUSE  OF 
DEE-DISEASES. 


Dr. 


Zander  Discovers  a  Cause  for  a  Dis- 
ease of  Mature  Dees. 


BY  ALOIS  ALFONSUS,  EDITOR  OF  BIENEN-VATER. 
Translated  by  F.  Qreiner,  Naples,  /V.  Y, 

The  54th  Wanderversammlung  (conven- 
tion) of  the  German,  Austrian,  and  Hungari- 
an bee-keepers  was  held  in  Weisseniels, 
Saxony,  Aug.  9,  1909.  On  this  occasion.  Dr. 
Zander,  assistant  at  the  royal  Bavarian  insti- 
tute of  apiculture  in  Erlangen,  delivered  a 
most  noteworthy  address  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, being  destined  to  shed  some  light  on 
the  dark  and  somewhat  unexplored  chapter 
of  bee  diseases. 

The  causes  of  certain  bee  diseases  have  so 
far  not  been  fully  explained;  for  example, 
dysentery,  also  spring-dwindling  (called 
*•  May  disease  "  by  the  Germans) .  Dr.  Zan- 
der discovered  in  1907  large  quantities  of 
miniature  egg-shaped  structures  in  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  intestines  of  honey-bees 


FIG.  1.— THE   INTESTINAL  WALL   OF  A  DISEASED   BEE.  MAG- 
NIFIED ABOUT  600  TIMES, 
a,  Uie  one-celled  spores  of  Nosema  apis;  b,  the  closely  bunched 
spores  almost  obliteratinflr  the  intestinal  walL 

having  died  in  the  springtime.  His  supposi- 
tion of  having  to  deal  with  the  spores  of  an 
animal  parasite  came  true.  Examination  re- 
vealed that  it  was  a  mono-cellular  animal  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  the  Mikrosporidien, 
species  Nosema.  By  the  way,  we  have  anoth- 
er species  of  the  Mikrospondien  which  kills 
so  manv  silkworms. 

The  Nosema  apis,  Zander,  is  a  mono-cellu- 
lar parasite  which  lives  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  bee 's  intestine,  devouring  andctestroy- 
ing  the  tissues  of  it.  It  can  not  exist  outside. 
When  the  available  food  supply  is  exhaust- 
ed, spore  formation  takes  place.  The  spores 
envelope  themselves  into  shells  which  pro- 
tect them,  and  thus  they  ma^r  remain  dor- 
mant ready  to  begin  life  again  as  do  foul- 
brood  spores. 

The  micro-photos  which  Dr.  Zander  had 
the  kindness  to  place  in  my  hands,  and  which 
accompany  this  article,  plainly  show  the 
spores  as  miniature  structures.  They  have 
a  length  of  aic  millimeter  and  a  width  of  ^^ 
millimeter.  Some  of  the  spores  are  found 
singly;  in  other  places  they  occur  in  regular 
heaps— see  Figs.  1  and  2. 

If  a  spore  finds  its  way  into  a  bee's  intes- 
tine its  shell  bursts  and  the  little  animal  par- 
asite comes  forth.  It  fastens  itself  to  the 
wall  of  the  intestine,  living  thereon,  multi- 
plying with  astonishing  rapidity,  entirely 
consuming  and  destroying  said  wall.  After 
four  days  its  work  is  accomplished,  and  it 
enters  again  into  the  spore  state.  According 
to  Dr.  Zander,  numerous  nosema  generations 
follow  another,  and  the  intestines  seem  com- 
pletely filled  with  spores,  with  the  result 
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FIG.  2.— A  LENGTHWISE  SECTIONAL  VIEW.'OF.THE  MIDDLE  IN 
TESTINE  OF  A  DISEASED  BEE  MAGNIFIED  ABOUT  300  TIMES. 
Sp.t  nosema  spores  in  the  intestinal  cells;  k,  portion  of  intestine 
destroyed  by  the  disease,  which  will  be  carried  out  with  the  ex- 
crement 

that  almost  nothing  of  the  intestinal  structure 
is  left— see  Fig.  2. 

As  the  disease  develops  in  the  bee  there 
appears  a  discoloration  of  tl.e  affected  mem- 
brane. A  healthy  bee's  intestine  is  semi- 
transparent  and  flesh-colored;  that  of  an  af- 
fected or  diseased  bee  becomes  and  remains 
milky  white  and  opac[ue.  The  discoloration 
or  change  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  disease,  and 
may  be  observed  without  the  assistance  of 
the  microscope. 

Thevoidings  of  such  diseased  bees  contain 
countless  numbers  of  nosema  snores;  and 
when  these  become  mixed  with  tne  food  or 
the  drinking-water  of  bees,  infection  is  at 
once  secured.  There  is  no  help  for  an  in- 
fected bee — it  must  die.  Of  25  cases  of  dy- 
sentery, Dr.  Zander  found  22  as  the  result  of 
nosema  infection.  No  bee  examined  was 
found  without  some  parasites. 

Dr.  Zander  admits  that  dvsentery  may  re- 
sult from  other  causes,  such  as  disturbance, 
poor  food,  etc.,  but  claims  that  these  cases 
are  rather  the  exception.  That  kind  of  the 
disease  he  names  as  the  harmless  dysentery. 
The  voidings  in  that  case  are  of  a  coarse 
granular  nature,  and  possess  an  acid  or  sour 
odor.  Mixed  and  ground  together  with  wa- 
ter they  form  a  yellowish  paste  which  con- 
tains practically  only  pollen.  This  kind  of 
dysentery  disappears  as  soon  as  the  inciting 
causes  are  removed  or  conditions  change. 

The  malignant  and  contagious  dysentery 
produced  by  Nosema  apis  is  easily  transfer- 
red to  other  bees;  for  instance,  by  voidings 
of  diseased  bees  dropping  into  the  drinking- 
water  of  other  bees,  or  coming  in  contact 
with  their  food,  befouling  the  combs;  also 


by  uniting  diseased  with 
healthy  colonies.  With  the 
microscope  the  presence  of 
nosema  spores  is  easily  prov- 
en. 

The  May  disease,  alias 
spring  dwindling,  is  another 
form  of  the  nosema  disease. 
During  the  summer,  quanti- 
ties of  bees  die  from  infec- 
tion with  Nosema  apis.  In 
May  and  June  many  thou- 
sands fall  a  prey  to  the  deadly 
parasite. 

As  most  conclusive  must 
we  view  Dr.  Zander's  infec- 
tion experiments.    Bees  that 
died  witii  the  disease,  and 
their   excrements,  were 
ground  together  with  dilut- 
ed honey.    The    strained 
product  was  then  given  to  a 
normal  colony  in  two  artifi- 
cially filled  combs.    The  bees 
appropriated  the  mixture  at 
once,  and  after  three  days 
they  began  dying  in   large 
numbers.     The   microscope 
proved  the  infection.    After 
a  rainy   day  the   dyinc  ap- 
peared most  pronounced. 
Infected  and  confined  col- 
onies showed  the  disease  and  befouled  hive 
and  combs  on  the  fifth  day.    The  bodies  of 
the  dead  bees  showed  swollen  abdomens. 
The  excrements  of  the  bees  were  watery  and 
dirty  yellow.    Even  the  queens  are  affected 
by  the  nosema  disease,  and  die.    This  ex- 
plains why  colonies  afflicted  with  this  dys- 
entery usually  become  queenless.    A  cure 
of  diseased  bees  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question;  but  we  may  succeed  in  preventing 
the  infection  of  other  colonies  by  disposing 
of  diseased  hives,  combs,  etc.    The  renewiQ 
of  the  comb  is  an  admirable  means  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  is  to 
be  recommended.    Old  combs  are  a  great 
source  of  danger. 

The  honey  of  diseased  colonies  should  by 
no  means  be  given  to  other  hives. 

As  Dr.  Zander,  as  shown  in  the  above,  has 
discovered  and  made  known  to  the  public 
the  nature  of  the  two  diseases,  dysentery 
and  spring  dwindling,  we  undoubtedly  shall, 
ere  long,  find  ways  and  means  to  stay  them. 
The  bee-keepers  of  the  world  are  certainly 
greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Zander  for  his  untir- 
ing efforts  in  behalf  of  the  bee-keeping  pur- 
suit. 
Vienna,  Austria,  Aug.  25,  1909. 


A  NEW  CAPPING-MELTER. 


BY  J.  W.  GEORGE. 


I  am  sending  a  drawing  of  my  capping- 
melter,  the  first  one  of  which  I  maoe  m 
April,  1906.  I  have  been  using  them  and  im- 
proving them  every  season  since,  and  have 
melted  the  cappings  from  more  than  a  ton  of 
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not  yet  received  a  valid  name  under  Salvia.  The  black 
sace  is  Salvia  melUfera  (Green),  and  the  crimson-flow- 
ered sase  is  Salvia  spatheca  (Green).  There  are  other 
species,  of  course,  which  are  concerned  in  this  mix- 
up:  but  the  three  mentioned  above  are  the  only  ones 
of  much  importance  as  bee-plants.  H.  M.  Hall. 

No,  I  would  not  hold  the  doctor  responsi- 
ble for  leading  me  into  "hopeless  confu- 
sion "  in  this  matter;  but  what  can  we  lay- 
men do  "when  doctors  disagree**?  While 
talking  with  Mr.  Ralph  Benton  last  week  he 
told  me  that  he  intended  to  assign  the  sages 
in  his  forthcoming  work  on  bees  to  the  Sal- 
vias, as  outlined  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Dr. 
Hairs  letter  above.  I  remember  that,  in 
looking  over  the  sages  in  the  botanical  gar- 
den of  our  university,  I  notice  that  the 
honey-sages  are  classed  under  Salvia.  It 
looks  to  me  as  though  the  next  editions  of 
our  bee-books  would  have  to  be  revised  in 
regard  to  the  names  of  these  world-famous 
honev-secreting  plants. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

[We  shall  adopt  the  name  Salvia  in  the 
next  edition  of  our  work,  "The  ABC  and 


X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture.*'  Mr.  Morrison  put 
in  the  Latin  name  in.  our  last  edition.  He 
used  the  best  information  that  we  then  had. 
—Ed.] 

PUTTING  UP  BEES  AND  QUEENS  TO  BE 
SENT  BY  MAIL. 


BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


HOW  BEES  AND  QUEENS  ARE  PUT  INTO  A  MAILINQ-CAGE. 


Visitors  who  come  here  to  look  over  our 
bee-yards  are  often  greatly  interested  in  the 
process  of  putting  the  queen  and  her  dozen 
or  so  of  attendants  in  a  mailing-cage.  We 
dare  say  there  are  many  old  and  experienced 
honey-producers,  not  to  say  beginners,  who 
would  find  themselves  a  little  awkward  if 
they  were  to  attempt  the  feat.  As  one  sees 
with  what  deftness  our  experienced  men 
pick  up  bees  and  poke  them  through  a  small 
hole,  it  looks  very  simple;  but  let  one  try  it 
for  the  first  time,  and  ne  will  get  hi«»  fingers 
and  thumbs  stung,  and  he  may  fuss  away  at 
it  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  by  the  time  he 

§ets  ready  to  pick  up 
le  queen  he  may  be  so 
nervous  that  she  will  be 
very  lucky  if  she  gets 
inside  without  having 
her  ribs  punched  or  her 
head  smashed. 

But  even  experienced 
men  get  their  fingers 
stung  more  or  less;  for 
often  a  bee,  after  being 
poked  through  the  hole, 
will  turn  about  and  de- 
liver a  sting.  Some- 
times after  a  yard  man 
has  been  putting  up 
queens  all  day  he  will 
complain  that  his  fin- 
gers and  thumbs  are 
numb,  because  on  some 
days  he  will  get  stung 
several  times. 

Almost  every  queen- 
breeder  has  nis  own 
way  of  holding  the  cage. 
In  the  illustration  Mr. 
Bain  shows  how  he  does 
it.  As  will  be  noticed, 
the  frame  is  laid  on  top 
of  the  hive,  and  from  it 
bees— preferably  those 
with  their  heads  in  the 
cells  sucking  honey- 
are  picked  up,  because 
their  wings  are  then 
just  right  to  grab,  and 
because,  fiwtner,  it  is 
important  that  they  be 
well  filled  with  honey 
before  they  go  on  a 
journey.  Sometimes 
the  bees  are  put  through 
the  hole  head  first,  and 
at  other  times  they  are 
stuck  through  sting  end 
first.  The  last-men- 
tioned way  has  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  preventing  the  bee  from  stinging: 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  bees  alwajrs  crawl 
forward  it  is  the  rule  to  poke  them  in  head 
irst.  As  each  bee  goes  m,  the  finger  is  put 
over  the  hole  to  hold  those  already  in  the 
cage;  then  just  the  moment  another  bee  is 
to  go  in,  the  finger  is  removed,  a  bee  is  in- 
seired,  and  the  fmger  is  put  back.  It  is  this 
finger,  usually,  that  gets  the  sting  if  any. 

You  will  note,  also,  that  the  cage  is  held  in 
such  a  way  that  the  hole  is  on  the  lower  side, 
and  that  the  wire  cloth  is  on  the  side  next  to 
the  operator,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  bee's 
head  is  poked  into  the  hole  it  crawls  up  and 
away  from  the  hole. 

Mr.  Bain  says  it  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  as  to  the  strain  of  bees  being 
handled,  as  to  the  number  of  stings  one  wifl 
get.  Caucasians  are  very  much  worse  than 
Italians,  and  some  strains  of  Italians  are 
worse  than  other  strains.  Some  bees  he  can 
pick  up  with  one  wing,  or  any  old  wav,  and 
poke  them  into  the  hole,  while  others  he  has 
to  grab  very  carefully,  taking  hold  of  both 
wings. 

As  to  the  matter  of  numb  fingers,  he  ex- 
plains there  is  no  need  of  getting  stung  so 
many  times  as  to  produce  numbness.  But 
sometimes,  he  admits,  when  one  is  in  a  hur- 
ry he  will  go  ahead  regardless  of  stings, 
when  his  fingers  will  become  more  or  less 
numb. 


CARPENTRY  FOR  DEE-KEEPERS. 


Painting  Hives. 

BV  F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 


Usually  I  am  blamed  for  showing  too  much 
indifference  for  appearances;  but  I  frankly 
confess  that  an  unpainted  hive  is  a  positive 
eye-sore  to  me.  The  charm  that  assuredly 
belongs  to  a  well-dressed  individual  is  due 
very  mrgely,  from  my  point  of  view,  to  the 
fact  that  he  (and  especially  she)  gives  ocular 
proof  that  his  person  is  well  carecl  for.  It  is 
the  same  with  a  lawn.  Neatly  trimmed 
grass  is  a  guarantee  of  care;  a  tangled  maze 
is  the  reverse.  So  an  unpainted  nive  sug- 
gests there  is  nobody  round  who  cares  for 
the  bees,  excepting  in  a  perfunctory  way. 

Now,  unpainted  hives  may  be  good  enough 
for  such  localities  as  Marengo,  Qls.,  and  Bo- 
rodino, N.  Y.,  where  the  summer  rains  soon 
pass  away,  and  the  hives  are  cellared  in  win- 
ter; but  if  Dr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Doolittle  were 
transferred  with  their  apiaries  to  the  Puget 
Sound  region  they  would  at  once  invest  in 
a  few  g^ons  of  paint  and  proceed  to 
wield  the  paint-brush  with  pauence,  per- 
severance, and  perspiration.  If  they  did  not, 
their  hives  would  soon  be  on  the  junk-pile, 
and  both  could  make  a  fresh  start  with  a  new 
style  if  they  desired  to  do  so. 

Not  knowing  any  thing  about  paint  and 
painting  I  asked  a  few  of  my  acquaintances 
in  that  line  of  business  for  some  advice. 
Summed  up  it  amounted  to  this:  Give  many 
thin  coats  rather  than  a  few  heavy  ones.  In 
Retail,  give  a  couple  of  priming  coats,  then  a 


coat  of  paint,  the  priming  coats  to  consist  of 
raw  linseed  oil  and  white  lead.  The  raw  oU 
takes  a  much  longer  time  to  dry  than  the 
boiled  oil;  but  I  am  assured  the  effect  is 
much  better. 

When  I  start  upon  a  pile  of  hive-bodies, 
covers,  or  frames  in  the  flat  to  put  them  to- 
gether I  always  think  of  the  man  who  under- 
took to  cook  rice  for  supper  when  his  wife 
was  down  town  shopping.  Putting  a  pan  on 
the  stove  he  filled  it  with  rice  and  water. 
In  a  little  while  the  pan  began  to  overflow, 
so  he  got  another  and  divided  up;  then  as 
the  buflc  in  both  got  beyond  the  evident  ca- 
pacity, he  drew  on  other  kitchen  utensils 
one  by  one,  with  the  result  that  his  wife,  on 
her  return,  found  him  surrounded  by  at  least 
a  dozen  dishes,  ranging  from  a  wash-basin 
down  to  soup-plates,  each  one  overflowing 
with  rice  in  a  more  or  less  uncooked  condi- 
tion. 

There  is  not  much  room  in  my  bam,  so 
very  soon  I  am  forced  to  stack  my  creations 
out  of  doors.  Lately  I  have  changed  my 
tactics,  and  now  work  on  the  semi-ready 
fashion  that  is  being  pushed  in  the  tailoring 
world,  and  apply  the  priming  coats  while  &e 
parts  are  in  the  flat  In  dry  summer  weath- 
er a  coat  of  paint  will  dry  in  a  day  so  one 
may  get  out  by  the  semi-ready  system  a  fin- 
ishecTbody,  cover,  or  bottom  within  twenty- 
four  hours  if  necessary. 

On  the  bench  I  pue  about  two  dozen 
pieces  on  end,  wedging  them  between  a 
couple  of  boxes,  and  apply  the  first  priming 
coat  to  the  ends,  then  turn  them  over  and  do 
the  same  with  the  opposite  ends.  Then  I 
lay  the  pile  flat  and  prime  the  faces  one  aft- 
er another,  stacking  them  as  finished  round 
about,  when  dry  the  second  priming  coat 
is  applied  the  same  way. 

The  first  priming  coat  is  mostlv  ofl,  the 
great  idea  being  to  get  it  to  soak  well  into 
the  pores  of  the  wo<kI.  For  twenty  square 
feet  of  surface  one  will  use  nearly  a  quart  to 
which  has  been  added  and  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  it,  first  with  a  stick,  then  with 
a  brush,  enough  of  the  white  lead  to  turn 
the  oil  decidedly  white  in  the  can  but  not 
when  applied  to  the  wood.  This  looks  like 
a  big  quantity  of  oil,  but  the  ends  will  soak 
up  nearly  half  of  it. 

This  coat  is  applied  with  a  two-inch  flat 
brush,  first  runnmg  round  the  margins,  then 
worked  in  by  cross-sweeping,  lastly  smooth- 
ed by  even  strokes  tiie  long  way  of  &e 
board. 

The  second  priming  coat  is  again  oil  and 
white  lead,  but  this  time  the  coat  should 
show  decidedly  white  on  the  wood.  Only 
half  the  quantity  absorbed  in  the  first  coat 
will  be  taken  in  this  time. 

The  third  and  final  coat  is  applied  when 
the  parts  are  nailed  up.  It  consists  of  white 
paint  to  which  it  is  usually  advisable  to  add 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  oil. 

In  conclusion  let  me  repeat,  use  raw  lin- 
seed oil  only,  no  drier;  work  well  in,  but 
make  the  coating  thin,  and  dry  thoroughly 
between  coats. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Can. 
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ANOTHER    DIRECT    METHOD    OF    IN- 
TRODUCING QUEENS. 


Gradual  Introduction   to  a  Few  l^ees  at 
First 


BY  W.  F.  WOLFE. 


This  season  and  last  I  have  used  a  slight 
modification  of  the  various  methods  of  queen 
introduction  usually  used.  Instead  of  allow- 
ing the  queen  to  run  directly  into  the  hive, 
as  Mr.  Simmins  recommends,  or  using  a 
cage  as  most  other  authorities  do,  I  place  the 
queen  alone  in  a  small  glass  chamber  on  top 
of  the  miilt  (an  inverted  drinking-tumbler.  if 
made  of  smooth  clear  class,  does  very  well) . 
I  then  allow  three  or  ftur  bees  to  go  up  into 
the  chamber  or  tumbler  to  the  queen.  I 
now  close  the  opening  between  the  hive  and 
tumbler,  and  watch  how  the  bees  treat  the 
queen.  If  they  treat  her  well  I  allow  about 
a  dozen  more  bees  to  enter  again,  closing 
the  opening,  and  watching  what  happens. 
If  all  goes  well  I  allow  as  many  bees  to  enter 
the  tumbler  as  will  comfortably  fit  there, 
again  closing  the  opening,  this  time  for  about 
15  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  re- 
turn; and  if  all  is  peaceable  I  allow  the 
queen  and  bees  to  enter  the  hive. 

The  only  time  that  this  method  has  failed, 
with  me  was  once  in  July,  1908,  when,  the 
instant  I  opened  the  hole  in  the  auilt  the 
queen  bolted  down  through  it  ana  was  at 
once  balled.  I  then  had  to  open  the  hive 
and  rescue  her,  getting  several  stings  in  the 
process,  as  I  dared  not  wait  to  light  a  smoker 
and  smoke  the  hive. 

Since  then  I  have  been  very  careful  to 
make  only  a  small  hole  in  the  quilt,  to  cover 
it  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass,  which  can  easily 
be  slid  on  or  on  to  the  hole  without  moving 
the  inverted  tumbler,  and  especially  to  see 
that  the  queen's  back  is  turned  when  open- 
ing the  hole  for  the  first  time. 

This  method  in  my  opinion  has  several  ad- 
vantages. 

1.  If  the  small  hole  is  made  in  the  quilt 
with  a  sharp  knife  it  scarcely  disturbs  the 
bres  at  all,  or,  better  still,  it  can  be  made  24 
hours  earlier,  and  covered  with  the  piece  of 
glass. 

2.  The  readiness  of  the  bees  to  accept  the 
queen  can  be  quite  accurately  judged  by  the 
behavior  of  the  first  three  or  four  bees  ad- 
mitted to  the  royal  presence. 

3.  If  they  attempt  to  ill  treat  her  she  can 
easily  be  rescued.  I  have  never  found  it 
necessary  to  do  this,  as  three  or  four  bees 
can  not  ball  her:  and,  though  they  occasion- 
ally chase  her  about  and  pull  her  legs,  etc., 
if  no  more  bees  are  admitted  for  a  few  min- 
utes they  usually  begin  to  feed  her  peace- 
ably. If  at  first  the  few  bees  admitted  have 
been  disorderly  it  is  better  to  admit  only  a 
few  bees  at  a  time,  say  three  oi:  four,  instead 
of  about  a  dozen.  As  soon  as  these  have  be- 
come used  to  the  queen  more  may  be  admit- 
ted. 

4.  As  a  rule,  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
queen  entering  the  hive  proper  almost  every 
bee  will  follow  her,  forming  a  guard  tor  her, 


and  at  the  same  time  making  it  easy  to  re- 
move the  glass  chamber  without  any  neces- 
sity for  a  veil. 

Of  course,  before  attempting  this  or  any 
other  method  of  introduction  me  old  queen 
must  be  removed,  and  ij  is  better,  especially 
for  a  beginner,  to  make  the  bees  broodless 
24  hours  in  advance,  either  by  the  ''shook- 
swarm  method  '*  or  the  Alexander  plan  of 
getting  rid  of  unsealed  brood  or  some  other 
way. 

Skibbereen,  Ireland,  July  26. 


OVERSTOCKING. 


How  It  May  Act  Like  a  Boomerang. 

BY  MORLEY  PETTIT. 


Mr.  Doolittle,  p.  194,  April  1^  commends  a 
man  for  being  so  "conscientious**  that  he 
"would  not  think  of  locating  in  a  territory 
already  occupied  by  somebody  else. '*  Is  it  a 
matter  of  conscience?  Does  not  that  expres- 
sion put  the  matter  of  overstocking  on  a 
slightly  wrong  basis?  I  would  rather  say 
"wise  "  than  conscientious.  The  matter  of 
priority  rights  has  long  been  before  the  bee- 
keeping world,  and  I  suppose  always  will  be. 
The  act  of  overstocking  is  a  boomerang. 
Unlike  mercy,  it  curseth  nim  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes.  If  a  man  turned  a  ounch  of 
steers  into  a  pasture  already  oi  cupied  by  all 
the  animals  it  would  support,  he  would  in- 
jure himself  as  well  as  the  owner,  who,  by 
Srevious  possession,  had  a  prior  claim.  On 
le  other  hand,  the  man  wno  had  turned  a 
few  animals  into  a  lOOO-acre  common,  and 
then  tried  to  keep  all  others  out,  would  be  a 
regular  "  dog  in  the  manger.  **  Again,  ih'tiie 
case  of  the  bees  there  is  a  third  party  who  is 
rapidly  claiming  recognition  The  farmer 
who  plants  the  fruit  trees,  alsike,  buckwheat, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  has  the  right  to  the 
privilege  of  trading  the  honey  or  his  blos- 
soms for  fruit  and  seed  through  the  agency 
of  the  apiarist's  bees. 

It  is  a  vexed  question,  but  one  that  has 
notj  happily,  to  my  knowledge,  caused  any 
senous  conflicts  among  the  apicultural  fra- 
ternity. No  one  knows  or  can  foretell  with 
certainty  just  how  many  colonies  any  one 
spot  can  support  to  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  bee-keeper.  The  honey  crop  is  de- 
pendent upon  weather  conditions,  not  only 
from  year  to  year  but  from  day  to  day,  dur- 
ing the  flow.  The  seed  and  fruit  grower 
has  no  cause  for  concern  in  the  matter  so 
long  as  he  is  sure  that  the  place  is  not  under- 
stocked. The  more  bees  me  better  for  him. 
A  good  illustration  of  this  occurrf  d  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Marble  apiaries  last  fall. 
Right  adjoining  each  of  two  yards,  a  small 
field  of  buckwheat  was  put  in  so  late  that  it 


bloomed  after  every  thing  else  was  done 
blooming.  The  weather  happened  to  be  fa- 
vorable. The  bees  devoted  their  whole  at- 
tention to  it,  as  there  was  nothing  else  for 
them  to  do.  In  consequence,  the  owners  of 
these  field*^  had  a  better  yield  i  er  acre  than 
any  of  thi  ir  neighbors. 
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I  wrote  the  above  before  finishing  Mr. 
Doolittle's  article.  His  conclusion  certainly 
puts  danger  of  overstocking  a  long  way  off. 

Jordan  Harbor,  Ont.,  Can. 

[There  can  be  no  question  but  that,  when 
a  man  brings  a  lot  ofbees  into  a  locality  that 
is  already  well  stocked,  he  is  working  against 
his  own  interests.  But  the  question  is, 
"How  are  we  going  to  educate  him  so  that 
he  will  be  *  wise  *  enough  not  to  locate  there 
in  the  first  place?  **  ^S.  Pettit  has  present- 
ed a  phase  of  the  question  that  has  not  been 
receiving  the  attention  it  should.— Ed.] 


HEADS  OF  GRAIN 

From  Different  Fields 


THE  UPPIAS,  OR  CARPET  GRASSES,  AS  HONBY-PLANTS. 

Dear  Mr.  Root— I  received  your  letter  concenfinff 
Uppia  in  California,  as  well  as  your  correspondence 
with  Mr.  S.  J.  Morrison,  of  Chico,  Cal.  According  to 
Britton  and  Brown,  there  are  about  a  hundred  species 
of  lippia  found  in  tropical  and  subtropical  America, 
with  a  few  in  Africa.  About  nine  species  occur  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  United  States.  According 
to  this  same  authority,  Lippia  nodiflora  is  found  in  wet 
and  moist  soils  in  Geonda  to  Southern  Missouri,  Flori- 
da, and  Texas.  It  is  also  found  in  California.  Central 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Old  World.  You  will  find  an  article  by  W.  K. 
Morrison  on  this  plant,  in  Gleanings.  1903.  paire  141. 

Concerning  the  introduction  of  Uppia  repens,  to 
which  Mr.  S.  J.  Morrison  refers,  the  following  is  quot- 
ed from  Bailey's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture: 

Under  the  name  of  L.  repent,  Francoecbl  Introdaoed  Into 
California  In  IMO  a  very  lntere«tln«  pereni>lal  plant  desl^rn- 
ed  as  a  salMtitute  for  lawn  graae  In  the  Boatb.  It  make*  a  re- 
markably dense  mat,  and  bears  numerous  tlnj  flowers  an  Inch 
or  so  abore  the  gn*ound.    The  flowers  are  borne  In  a  dense, 


bad-like  bead,  covered  with  many  tightly  overlapplnir  brao's. 
The  flowers  appear  In  rings,  becrlnnlnc  at  the  base  of  the  little 
head.    Franceechl  writes  of  tbls  plant  that  It  thrives  In  any 


soli,  no  matter  how  poor,  rapldlj  covers  the  ground, smothers 
weeds,  stands  trampling,  requires  much  leas  water  than  grass, 
needs  no  mowing,  can  be  easily  taken  ont  If  desirable,  and  Is 
Qsed  In  Houthem  Knrope  for  tennis  grounds.  Voes  pictures 
this  plant  with  an  erect  and  tufted  habit,  and  refers  It,  togeth- 
er with  L.  canefcentt,  to  L.  nodiflora.  Theve  two  names  were 
kept  distinct  by  Schauer  In  Ue  CandoUe's  Prodromns,  and 
specimens  of  Franceechl's  plant  come  nearer  to  L.  eanescenn 
than  to  L.  nodijtora.  Schauer's  distinctions  are  given  below, 
but  there  Is  doubt  as  to  the  chief  point  of  difference;  vis , 


wbeUier  any  of  the  plants  are  annual.    They  all  take  root  at 
the  Joints. 

I  saw  a  lippia,  which  is  probably  the  one  referred  to 
as  Lippia  repens.  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
Valleys.  It  is  also  found  now  in  several  places  in 
Southern  California.  E.  F.  PHILUPS, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct  6.    In  Charge  of  Apiculture. 


SPUNTS  vs.  CUT  WIRES;    SHOULD    WE    PROVIDE    FOR 
DRONES  IN  THE  BROOD-NEST? 

I  have  ordered  my  medium  brood  foundation  laree 
enouijrh  to  fill  the  Hoffman  frame.  I  intended  to  use 
splints,  but  I  thought  of  the  scheme  of  cuttinfl:  wire 
lonfiT  enouffh  to  reach  clear  across  the  sheet  of  founda- 
tion the  narrow  way,  and  imbedding  into  the  founda- 
tion before  it  is  put  into  the  frame;  and  when  it  is 
fastened  in  the  usual  way.  fasten  the  ends  and  bottom 
with  wix.  If  necessary  I  could  put  a  drop  of  wtur  on 
the  wire  to  make  it  morelsafe.  I  would  put  abeut  8 
wires  to  the  frame.  I  do  not  care  about  a  little  extra 
work,  for  I  can  do  all  this  in  the  winter,  and  I  want 
the  best  How  many  square  inches  of  drone  comb  do 
you  allow  your  colonies?  Wm.  Middleton. 

Caro,  Mich.,  Oct  5. 

[Any  wire  large  enough  and  stiff  enough  to  hold  up 
the  foundation  without  support  at  the  top  or  bottom 
will  be  rather  too  expensive.  The  wood  splints  would 
be  far  cheaper.  It  would  be  our  recommendation  for 
you  to  use  splints  if  you  desire  to  economize  on  cost 

As  to  how  many  square  inches  of  dro  e  comb  we  al- 


low our  colonies  in  the  brood-nest  we  will  say  that, 
ordinarily,  there  will  be  enough  of  drone-ceUs  when 
full  sheets  of  foundation  are  given,  so  that  no  special 
provison  for  drone  comb  need  be  provided.  In  asking 
this  question  we  suppose  you  have  in  mind  that  if 
there  are  no  drone-cells  in  the  brood-nest,  the  queea 
will  be  likely  to  go  up  into  the  sections,  where  she 
would  find  some  drone  comb  and  lay  drone  eggs. 
While  this  is  true,  as  a  general  thing  there  will  be 
enough  drone-cells  scattered  around  here  and  there 
in  the  brood-nest  so  that,  ordinarily,  we  would  not 
think  the  queen  would  be  inclined  to  go  above.  Should 
she  show  a  disposition  to  do  so,  we  would  use  exclud- 
ers or  change  the  strain. — Ed.] 


CAN   honey-dew   BE  MADE   UGHTER  IN  COLOR? 

In  replying  to  the  query  of  a  subscriber  recently  as 
to  what  to  do  with  dark  bitter  honey-dew.  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  gave  too  little  attention  to  what  be  a  most 
important  point  You  said  that  it  had  been  suggested 
that  such  honey  be  filtered  through  charcoal,  but  that 
it  probably  would  not  help  the  flavor.  Now.  I  read 
that  the  bone-black  charcoal  used  by  sugar-refiners 
not  only  decolorizes  but  that  it  entirely  removes  the 
bitterness  of  ale.  Being  a  bee-man  I  don't  know  any 
thing  about  ale;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  any  thing 
which  will  remove  the  bitterness  from  either  the  taste 
or  the  effect  of  such  things  ought  to  have  a  wider  ap- 
plication —  that  even  the  worst  honey-dew  might  be 
made  into  a  decent  article  in  that  way.  But  aside 
from  bad  flavor,  could  not  dark  honeys  of  any  kind 
be  prevented  from  becoming  the  drug  on  the  market 
which  they  are  in  many  places,  if,  by  some  such 
process,  they  could  be  made  of  fair  color,  especially 
when  refiners  can  sell  white  sugar  only  a  cent  or  so 
higher  per  pound  than  brown?  and  surely  no  one 
could  object  to  pure  honey  being  made  more  so.  If 
any  such  thing  is  possible,  these  dark  times  ought  to 
be  a  good  time  to  discuss  it 
'    McConnellsville.  O.,  Sept  21.  H.  D.  Tennent. 

[We  are  not  able  to  inform  our  correspondent  wheth- 
er bone  charcoal  would  lighten  dark  honey  or  im- 
prove its  flavor.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  in- 
form us.  Whatever  we  do  we  must  not  make  the 
mistake  of  changing  the  character  of  our  honey  chem- 
ically or  we  may  get  into  trouble  with  the  pure-food 
law.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  the  elimination  of 
coloring  matter  and  certain  unpleasant  flavors  would 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  chemical  composition  of 
honey  or  honey-dew.  Perhaps,  therefore,  some  of  our 
readers  who  have  experimented  along  these  lines  cjin 
give  us  some  information.~ED.] 


MORE  HONEY  STORED  IN  SUPERS  PROVIDED  WITH  SHAL- 
LOW FRAMES;  HANDY  FOR  UNCAPPINO. 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Scholl  is  certainly  ri^ht  when  he  rec- 
commends  the  use  of  shallow  extracting-frames.  I  am 
using  quite  a  number  this  season,  and  in  my  opinion 
they  have  many  advantages  over  the  deep  L.  frames. 
As  we  had  a  rather  light  flow  of  clover  honey  this  sea- 
son I  noticed  that  all  colonies  which  had  shallow 
frames  stored  considerably  more  honey  than  colonies 
that  had  the  deep  L.  supers.  While  the  honey  was  all 
capped  over  clear  to  the  bottom  in  the  shallow  frames, 
there  was  not  more  than  a  third  capped  over  in  the 
deep  L.  frames. 

It  is  now  July  26th.  and  colonies  having  shallow  su- 
pers are  storing  a  little  honey,  while  nothing  is  done 
in  the  deep  L.  frames.  Another  great  advantaire  in 
using  shallow  frames  is  seen  in  extracting-time.  They 
are  much  easier  to  uncap  than  the  deep  L.  frames,  and 
they  are  certainly  fine  for  chunk  honey.  In  the  future 
I  shall  use  them  exclusively. 

La  Crescent  Minn.  O.  A.  Barbisch. 


A  QUICK  WAY  OF  OETTINO  RID  OF  LAYINO  WORKERS. 

After  trying  a  number  of  plans  to  rid  a  colony  of 
laying  workers  I  hit  upon  a  plan  that  may  help  others. 
I  took  an  empty  hive,  put  in  two  frames  of  brood  and 
several  frames  of  foundation,  and  introduced  a  new 
queen  in  the  usual  way.  I  next  took  a  hive  with  lay- 
ing workers,  set  them  aside,  and  put  the  new  hive  on 
its  stand  in  place  of  it.  I  then  put  on  a  screen  in  place 
of  the  cover,  with  a  mesh  small  enough  so  that  bees 
could  not  get  through.  I  removed  the  bottom-board 
from  the  old  hive  and  placed  the  old  hive  over  the  new 
one.  I  next  put  a  Porter  bee-escape  on  the  entrance 
of  the  old  hive:  then  when  the  be^  came  out  and 
would  return  fmm  the  field  they  would  enter  the  new 
hive.    In  four  days  the  bees  had  released  the  new 
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queen,  and  she  commenced  Iftying.    I  left  the  screen 
on  about  twenty  days,  when  all  siffns  of  layinir  work- 
ers had  disappeared. 
Bradentown,  Fla.,  Aug.  2.  E.  F.  HURLEBAUS. 


ABSORBENT  CUSHIONS.  IF  VENTILATED.  DO  NOT  BECOME 
WET  BECAUSE  OF  THE  MOISTURE  FROM  THE  BEES. 

I  have  been  readinsr  with  much  interest  some  curi- 
osity, and  now  and  then  amusement,  on  absorbent  vs. 
sealed  covers.  I  heartily  affree  with  J.  E.  Crane  (page 
225.  April  15)  in  principle  and  results  as  he  expresses 
them.  1  have  always  used  porous  absorbent  covers, 
and  experimented  with  sealed  covers.  The  latter  have 
seldom  (riven  trood  results.  I  do  not  claim  that  it 
would  be  so  for  every  one.  I  have  double-walled  chaff 
hives  with  the  telescope  covers.  These  covers  have  a 
fi-inch  hole  in  the  ffable  point  with  a  small  piece  of 
mosquito-net  tacked  over  to  prevent  bother  in  summer 
from  robbing.  That  is  the  secret  I  claim.  I  fold  up 
old  sacks  or  any  old  cloth— I  prefer  the  sacks— and  put 
on  three  or  four,  or  as  I  think  sufficient,  if  the  supply 
holds  Kood.  I  always  put  small  sticks  across  the  top 
of  frames.  This  winter  I  put  a  folded  newspaper  over 
the  center  between  some.  It  seemed  to  work  as  well, 
and  probably  held  some  warmth.  The  moisture  passed 
around  the  edffes.  If  you  put  a  board  or  any  thinfir 
tiffht  over  your  porous  cover  in  cold  weather  you  will 
Ijfet  condensed  moisture  and  have  a  wet  covering'  Oth- 
erwise I  have  never  found  a  wet  cover  except  from 
leakage.  I  think  the  small  hole  in  the  srable  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  keeping  the  covers  dry  by  allowinsr 
the  moisture  to  pass  out  Walter  Garabrant. 

Chester.  N.  J..  May  10. 

[Absorbents  of  any  kind  will  be  drier  if  there  is  ven- 
tilation provided  at  the  top.  To  that  end  the  telescop- 
ing cover  should  not  come  in  contact  with  the  tops  of 
the  sections.  There  should  be  a  space  of  at  least  one 
Inch,  and  ventilatinir  holes  under  the  irables. 

In  our  locality,  at  least.  th*3  sealed  cover  and  warm 
packinsr  apparently  give  a  better  result  We  have  a 
curiosity  to  know  to  what  extent  you  have  tried  a  seal- 
ed cover  versus  the  absorbinir  plan  side  by  side.  In 
our  own  experience  we  have  wintered  from  150  to  200 
havinff  absorbing  cushions,  and  a  like  number  with 
sealed  stores  and  cushions.  We  not  only  did  this  one 
year  but  several  years  running.  In  most  cases  the 
sealed  cover  and  cushion  had  the  advantage  in  a  drier 
and  nicer  cluster.  In  many  cases  the  absorbing  cush- 
ions became  wet  and  soggy,  notwithstanding  there 
was  plenty  of  air  space  under  the  tops  of  the  cushions. 

In  almost  every  case  where  the  cover  is  not  sealed 
down  so  that  there  is  chance  for  the  moisture  to  escape 
up  through  the  crack  between  super  cover  and  hive, 
the  packing  will  be  wet  along  the  latter  part  of  win- 
ter. It  has  occurred  to  us  that  some  of  those  who 
have  tried  the  sealed  cover  and  found  it  unsatisfacto- 
ry have  not  actually  had  the  covers  sealed  down  to  the 
hive.    This  is  very  important— Ed.] 


"  Some  er  dem  bees  knowed  dey  queen  was  lost  and 
didn't  know  there  was  a  new  one;  so  when  dey  come 
across  some  aigs  they  didn't  stop  to  ask  no  questions, 
but  Just  set  about  makin'  one." 

Florence.  Ala.  H.  A.  MOODY. 

[The  fact  that  there  were  some  patches  of  sealed 
brood  in  the  hive  on  Sept.  10  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  may  have  been  eggs  that  you  overlooked  on 
Aug.  23;  that  is.  the  old  queen  was  still  in  the  hive  on 
that  date,  and  was  gradually  tapering  off  in  her  egg- 
laying,  and  possibly  at  the  time  of  your  examination 
had  stopped  altogether.  In  the  meantime,  while  the 
new  queen  was  in  the  mails,  this  old  one  laid  some 
fresh  eggs,  and  from  these  were  reared  the  cells  and 
the  brood.  While  the  new  queen  could  have  laid  the 
eggs  that  supplied  the  cells  and  the  sealed  brood,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  they  came  from  the  oid  queen.  We 
never  knew  of  a  case  where  cells  were  started  when  a 
good  young  queen  was  present.  It  very  often  happens 
that,  when  a  queen  is  introduced,  if  the  bees  have  in 
the  mean  time  already  started  building  cells,  they  will 
keep  on  doing  so  and  complete  their  work.  The  Intro- 
duced queen  will  usually  destroy  such  cells,  but  she 
does  not  always  do  so.  The  queen  referred  to  acted 
contrary  to  the  general  rule.  When  introducing  we 
always  make  it  a  rule,  for  that  reason,  to  destroy  any 
Cells  that  may  be  present  at  the  time  of  caging.— ED.] 


medium-sized   colony  with   laying   queen   STARTS 

cells. 

On  August  23  I  examined  one  of  my  colonies  and 
found  lots  of  young  bees  and  sealed  brood,  but  no 
eggs,  larvs,  or  queen.  The  queen  formerly  in  the 
hive  was  so  small  that  the  wire  queen-excluder  would 
not  prevent  her  from  getting  through,  and  so  dark  that 
three  different  ones  failed  repeatedly  to  find  her.  She 
had  been  very  prolific,  and  the  absence  of  larvae 
proved  that  she  had  gone.  The  probabilities  are  that 
she  was  lost  on  the  12th  of  the  month,  when  some  seal- 
ed brood  was  taken  fh>m  this  colony  to  help  a  nucleus. 
No  queen-cells  were  found.  Several  wax-worms  were 
noticed. 

Aug.  28 1  received  a  new  queen  and  slipped  the  In- 
trodudng-cage  on  the  bottom-board  under  the  frames 
and  let  the  bees  gnaw  her  out 

Sept  1  I  withdrew  the  empty  cage  without  making 
any  disturbance,  having  attached  a  wire  to  it  before 
putting  it  in. 

Sept  10 1  opened  the  hive  and  found  the  queen  per- 
fectly at  home.  There  were  some  patches  of  sealed 
brood;  but  on  the  side  of  one  new  comb  was  a  beauti- 
ful unsealed  queen-cell  looking  like  a  miniature  vol- 
cano with  an  open  crater.  At  the  lower  edge  of  an 
older  comb  were  two  more  cells  that  were  quite  small, 
and  one  of  these  was  sealed  over.  Of  course,  I  de- 
stroyed all  these  and  looked  carefully  for  more  cells. 
Now,  why  should  queen-cells  have  been  started  in  this 
hive  that  was  not  heavily  populated  with  bees,  and  that 
contained  a  young  laying  queen?  My  helper,  a  full- 
blooded  negro,  offers  the  following  suggestion: 


A  GOOD  queen  reared  UNDER  ADVERSE  CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 

In  the  spring  of  1908 1  found  my  premium  breeding- 
queen  with  less  than  a  teacupful  of  bees,  and  in  bad 
condition  generally.  As  she  was  four  years  old  I  hard- 
ly expected  her  to  last  through  the  season,  but  wanted 
to  raise  a  few  more  queens  from  her.  April  2 1  looked 
into  the  hive,  and.  to  my  surprise,  found  a  patch  of 
broHDd  five  cells  wide,  and  about  three  inches  long  on 
one  side  of  one  frame  only.  In  this  brood  were  one 
queen-cell  and  ninedrone-cells.  all  sealed— not  another 
bit  of  brood  in  the  entire  hive.  The  old  queen  was  sti  1 
alive.  April  23 1  found  a  young  fertile  queen  in  the 
hive,  and  a  cluster  of  bees  between  two  combs  less 
than  three  inches  in  diameter.  I  let  them  alone,  think- 
ing the  queen  would  be  "  no  good;"  but  they  began  to 
build  up  until,  at  the  end  of  the  clover  flow,  they  were 
as  strong  in  bees  as  most  of  the  colonies  in  the  yard, 
but  short  of  honey;  however,  when  the  fall  flow  came 
on  they  filled  the  hive  and  stored  as  much  surplus  as 
any  colony.  The  queen  proved  to  be  purely  mated, 
and  must  have  been  mated  to  one  of  the  drones  raised 
in  the  hive  with  her. 

I  have  raised  many  queens  in  the  past,  and  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  inferior  queens  under  the  best 
conditions;  but  it  seems  easy  for  the  bees  to  raise 
good  ones  under  very  adverse  conditions.  The  old 
queen  lived  till  some  time  in  June;  but  I  think  she 
laid  no  eggs  after  the  first  lot  early  in  spring,  as  she 
was  shrunken  to  about  the  size  of  a  young  worker. 
The  only  way  I  could  recognize  her  was  because  she 
had  no  wings.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  thing  like 
this  in  queen-rearing? 

Marion.  N.  Y.  J.  A.  CRANE. 

[When  you  surmise  that  the  young  queen  was  fertil- 
ized by  one  of  the  drones  in  the  hive,  we  assume,  of 
course,  that  you  mean  that  the  act  took  place  in  the 
air  and  not  in  the  hive. 

Yes,  cases  are  on  record  where  young  queens  reared 
in  late  winter  will  be  fertilized  by  a  stray  drone  in  the 
spring,  and  become  the  mother  of  a  good  colony;  but 
this  does  not  disprove  the  rule  that  a  good  queen 
should  be  reared  in  suitable  weather  under  the  best 
conditions.— Ed.]    

BEE-KEEPING  IN  VICTORU.  AUSTRAUA. 

Bee-keeping  in  Victoria  is,  in  my  estimation,  very 
similar  to  bee-keeping  in  America  so  far  as  diseases 
go— that  ip,  foul  brood,  paralysis,  spring  dwindling, 
etc.;  but  so  far  as  honey-flows  are  concerned  you  dif- 
fer very  much.  You  seem  to  have  some  good  honey- 
flows,  but  they  are  very  short,  while  over  here  we  have 
a  flow  lasting  sometimes  four  or  five  months,  and  then 
not  averaging  much  more  honey  than  your  short  flow. 

At  this  date  the  bees  are  just  awaking.  Whenever 
the  sun  shines  for  a  few  hours  the  bees  seem  to  enjoy 
it  very  muoh.  The  coming  season  promises  to  be  a 
very  good  one  in  most  parts  of  Victoria.  Last  season 
promised  very  well;  but  through  the  drouth  that  we 
had.  and  then  the  fearful  heat-wave  of  January  lest 
(110  degrees  in  the  shade  for  seven  days  running)  put 
all  hopes  of  a  good  honey  season  out  However.  I  can 
not  complain  with  an  average  of  120  lbs.  per  hiv^ 

Maryborough.  Vic.  Aus.,  Aug.  24.       F.  Holland. 
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CLOSE  GROUPING  OF   fflVES    FOR  WINTER;    MOVING  IN 
COLD  WEATHER. 

I  packed  12  of  my  sinsrie-wall  hives  as  follows:  I  plac- 
«d  boards  sliijrhtly  above  ground  for  a  platform,  and 
put  the  hives  side  by  side  as  close  together  as  I  could, 
with  an  empty  hive  at  either  end.  On  top  of  each  hive 
was  a  super  filled  with  chaff.  Then  I  nailed  a  strip  of 
two-ply  tar  rooftng-paper  on  the  front,  just  above  the 
•entrances  of  the  hives,  and  another  to  the  board  under 
the  back  of  the  hives.  The  outer  edges  of  these  strips 
were  brought  up  over  the  hives  and  nailed  to  a  2  x  4 
lying  lengthwise  across  them.  I  fixed  the  ends  so  there 
«ould  be  but  little  circulation.    I  have  since  noticed  , 


CNO    rOLDA 


page  1427,  Dec.  1, 1908,  a  somewhat  similar  plan,  spoken 
against  by  Mr.  Doolittle.  I  did  not  fill  in  between  the 
hives,  however,  with  chaff,  thinking  the  dead-airspace 
better. 

I  wish  to  move  38  colonies  now,  packed  in  double 
cases,  to  another  location  in  the  same  yard  before  next 
spring.  I  intended  to  do  so  as  late  in  the  spring  as 
possible,  but  before  the  weather  became  warm  enough 
for  the  bees  to  fly.  Would  you  advise  moving  them 
-during  the  winter,  or  is  my  plan  all  right,  of  waiting 
as  long  as  possible,  say  until  the  latter  part  of  March 
or  the  first  of  April?  A.  P.  LOOMIS. 

Hunter,  N.  Y. 

[The  plan  that  you  describe  would  be  satisfactory  in 
a  mild  climate,  but  it  would  be  very  much  better  for 
your  locality  to  use  packing  in  front  and  rear  of  the 
hives.  There  ought  to  be  a  space  of  at  least  four  inches. 

We  would  advise  you  to  defer  the  matter  of  moving 
your  bees  until  t>ext  summer.  You  can  then  move 
them  a  couple  of  feet  at  a  time,  on  successive  days,  in 
the  directi.m  where  they  are  to  be  finally  located,  un- 
til they  reach  their  final  destination.  If  you  wintered 
in  the  cellar  and  kept  them  indoors  all  winter  you 
could  set  them  out  next  spring  anywhere  you  chose.— 
ED.]  

INFORMATION    WANTED    IN    REGARD    TO    COTTON    AS  A 
HONEY-PLANT;  FLAT-BOTTOMED  EOUNDATION. 

We  occasionally  see  mentio  of  cotton  honey  in  the 
journals;  but  I  huve  never  read  any  thing  definite 
about  it,  nor  have  I  found  any  one  who  knew  any 
thing  about  it.  I  notice,  p.  491,  Aug.  15,  that  Mr.  Louis 
H.  Scholl  says  that  east  :ind  north  of  hi  a  cotton  was 
yielding  plenty  of  nectar  .,.,     ^ 

This  is  my  first  year  in  this  Sta  e;  and  as  this  has 
been  a  poor  year  I  can  tell  nothing  more  than  that  I 
have  never  seen  more  than  a  dozen  bees  on  all  the 
acres  of  cotton  I  went  thrduifh,  .nd  thej  were  for  pol- 
len L)  D  SrovER. 

Mayhew.  Miss..  Oct.  2. 

[Cotton  d.»es  not  yield  honey  every  year,  and  even 
then  only  in  certain  localities.— Ed.  J 

BEES  AND  BUCKWHEAT;  DO  BEES  LEARN  BY  OBSERVA- 
TION? 

"If  colonies  stand  in  buckwheat  "  says  Buttel-Ree- 
pen,  "  the  flight  is  lively  in  the  mornings  until  about 
ten  o'clock,  then  it  lessens,  and  is  entirely  quiet  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  beginning  vigorously  again 
the  next  morning."  This  statement,  published  some 
time  ago  in  Gleanings,  has  led  me  t*  observe  the  be- 
havior of  bees  on  a  field  of  buckwheat  in  Southern 
Maine.  The  results  observed  differ  slightly  from 
those  given  by  Buttel-Reepen,  and  ar»,  perhaps,  worth 
recording.  The  bees  begin  visiting  the  flowers  as 
soon  as  they  leave  the  hive  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
tinue to  work  upon  them  until  about  12:30.  Their  vis- 
its then  quickly  decrease  in  number  until  about  1, 
when  they  c»-ase  entirely.  But  for  an  hour  or  more 
afterward  the  bees  may  be  seen  occasionally,  flying 
from  blossom  to  blossom,  pausing,  however,  for  only 
an  instant,  as  they  apparently  discover  at  once  that 


the  flowers  are  now  nectarless.    So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  more  remarkable  illustration  than  this  of 
the  power  of  honey-bees  to  learn  from  observation. 
Do  any  of  your  readers  know  of  other  Instancesi? 
Waldoboro,  Maine.  Herbert  R.  Oldis. 

[The  statement  of  Buttel-Reepen  regarding  the  bees 
on  buckwheat  applies  to  most  localities;  but  there  are 
some  places  where  bees  work  on  buckwheat  all  day. 
This  is  because  there  is  more  nectar  in  buckwheat 
than  the  bees  can  gather.  There  are  other  places 
where  the  bees  apparently  quit  working  about  nine  or 
ten  o'clork. 

On  the  question  whether  bees  learn  by  observation, 
there  is  any  amount  of  evidence  to  show  that  they  very 
soon  adapt  themselves  to  conditions.  Whether  they 
will  learn  by  experience  in  the  same  way  we  do.  we 
can  not  say  positively.  Some  things  take  place  in  bee 
nature  through  instinct^ED.] 


LABELS  FOR  THE  OUTSIDE  OF  SPLIT  SECTIONS. 

I  have  noticed  a  great  deal  said  about  split  sections 
for  honey.  Some  do  not  favor  them,  simply  because 
the  outside  appearance  of  the  section  shows  the  edge 
of  the  sheet  of  foundation.  It  occurred  to  me  that  a 
neat  label  pasted  around  the  outside  of  the  wood 
might  overcome  this  trouble.  HiRAM  M.  SHARP. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  Jan.  29. 

[A  small  label  pasted  on  top  of  a  section  will  cover 
up  that  portion  of  the  comb  projecting  through  the 
top  only.  The  one  objection  to  such  sections  is  the 
suspicion  that  is  liable  to  arrive  in  the  mind  of  the  con- 
sumer that  the  honey  is  manufactured  because  there 
appears  to  be  a  portion  sticking  through  the  split  sides 
that  does  not  look  like  the  work  of  bees.  If  a  label 
went  clear  around  the  section  it  might  overcome  to  a 
certain  extent  this  objection.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
cover  up  might  look  to  the  consumer  as  if  we  were 
trying  to  conceal  the  work  of  man.  As  we  all  know, 
we  bee-keepers  have  nothing  to  kee0  from  the  public; 
but  if  that  public  gets  hold  of  half  a  truth,  it  may  draw 
erroneous  conclusions,  and  conclude  that  the  whole 
thing  was  "manufactured,"  and  that  we  were  trying 
to  cover  up  something.  We  are  frank  to  say  that  we 
would  prefer  to  avoid  the  split  section  entirely,  label 
or  no  label.    In  either  case  it  is  liable  to  mislead.~ED.] 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  MANITOBA.  CANADA;  PREVENTING  AFT- 
ER-SWARMS. 

My  home  is  in  the  suburb  of  Norwood,  which  is  just 
IH  miles  from  the  center  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  in  the 
city  of  St.  Boniface.  I  had  six  colonies  in  the  back 
yard  the  past  summer,  one  of  them  being  a  stray 
swarm  which  I  got  right  in  the  heart  of  Winnipeg,  and 
hived  successfully.  I  do  not  run  my  bees  for  comb 
honey,  but  use  shallow  extracting-supers,  never  ex- 
tracting from  the  brood-nest  Only  three  colonies 
yielded  a  surplus,  which  totaled  about  90  lbs.  I  did 
away  with  second  swarming  this  year  by  hiving  on 
the  old  stand,  giving  the  supers  to  the  swarm,  placing 
the  old  hive  alongside  the  new  hive,  but  facing  the  re- 
verse way.  At  the  end  of  three  days  I  had  gradual^ 
turned  the  old  hive  round,  facing  the  original  direc- 
tion, and  then  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  an  entirely  new 
position.  This  plan  strengthened  the  swarm  and  de- 
pleted the  parent  stock,  and  there  was  no  second 
swarming. 

Our  chi^-f  honey->ielder  is  white  clover,  which  grows 
wild  over  all  the  vacant  lots.  We  have  also  Canada 
thistles,  but  the  authorities  are  getting  after  them  with 
the  scythe.  JOHN  BAXTER. 

Norwood  Grove.  Manitoba,  Nov.  23. 

[The  plan  here  spoken  of  is  a  slight  modification  of 
a  well-known  and  reliable  plan  of  preventing  after- 
swarms.— Ed.] 

IS  THERE  MORE  POLLEN  IN  THE   BLOSSOMS  WHEN  THE 
BEES  HAVE  ACCESS  TO  THE  PLANTS? 

From  being  considered  a  nuisance  in  many  cases, 
bees  are  now  becoming  recognized  as  a  helpful  factor 
in  the  pollen  izing  of  fruit-blossoms;  and  the  bee-keep- 
er is  not  quite  as  likely  to  be  insulted,  and  threatened 
with  trouble  as  formerly,  even  if  the  bees  do  happen 
to  visit  the  over-ripe  or  damaged  fruit  once  in  a  whUe. 
or  even  give  some  one  a  uratuitous  sting. 

The  stand  taken  by  the  experiment  stations  is  the 
reason  for  this  change  of  opinion  in  a  great  degree,  as 
the  statement  of  a  bee-keeper  was  considered  as  made 
by  one  with  an  ax  to  grind,  and  generally  doubted. 

Now,  there  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  pol- 
lenizing  of  flowers  that  I  have  never  seen  mentioned. 
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The  fn*eeDhouse  men  used  to  scatter  the  pollen  by 
hand,  and  get  some  fruit:  but  now  they  ffenerally  keep 
bees,  and  get  much  better  results  than  by  hand  work. 
Now.  is  not  this  the  result  of  the  bee  workinsr.  or  ez- 
erci^ff  the  fflands  of  the  flower  in  some  way?  I  have 
watched  bees  iratherinff  pollen  many  times,  and  they 
are  always  crowdinir  into  the  blossom  more  or  less. 
Sometimes  they  have  to  open  the  calyx  of  the  blossom 
in  order  to  set  into  it.  Who  knows  but  that  this  mov- 
ing or  exercising  of  the  stamens  and  pistils  causes  the 
pollen-ducts  to  put  forth  extra  efforts,  or  stimulate 
them  in  just  the  manner  needed  for  the  performance 
of  their  functions?  There  are  many  blossoms  which, 
seemincrly.  should  need  no  help  in  distributinfir  the 
pollen:  but  they  are  or  seem  to  be  nearly  as  depend- 
ent on  the  bees  or  other  pollen-sratherers  as  blossoms 
which  are  entirely  self-sterile.  I  should  like  the  opin- 
ion of  some  scientific  bee-keepers  on  this  subject,  as  I 
think  it  is  a  profitable  one  for  investigation. 
Marion.  N.  Y.     J.  A.  Crane. 

BEES  AND  HONEY  AT  THE  INDIANA  STATE  FAIR. 

The  bee  and  honey  department  was  remarkably  well 
represented  this  year,  there  beinff  five  exhibits,  each 
beinff  very  creditable.  Our  State  Board  offers  the  sum 
of  1348  in  cash  premiums  in  this  department,  and  each 
of  the  eiijrht  entries  is  open  to  any  one  who  cares  to 
compete.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  future,  we  may 
have  a  buildin&r  of  our  own  for  this  department  if  the 
interest  taken  continues.  Our  daily  papers  mentioned 
in  their  headlines  the  attractiveness  of  this  depart- 
ment and  the  interest  shown  by  the  vlsitinfir  public 
was  more  than  srratifyinfir. 

Our  State  Board  have  arranged  the  list  so  that  no 
hardships  are  required  in  entering,  such  as  "  must  be 
produced  by  the  exhibitor."  and  so  forth.  There  is 
one  entry  for  Italian  bees  in  observatory  hive  and  an- 
other for  foreign  bees  in  observatory  hive  other  than 
Italians.  No  premiums  are  offered  on  black  bees  or 
buckwheat  honey,  but  each  item  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  best  in  apiculture.  The  list  is  open  to  the 
world;  and  if  any  other  State  has  something  better, 
our  State  Board  invites  them  to  bring  their  goods  and 
come  with  us.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  2. 

BUYING  OR  breeding  QUEENS. 

Is  it  better  for  the  average  person  to  buy  some  good 
queens  from  some  reliable  breeder  and  stick  to  that 
line  of  blood,  or  buy  occasionally  from  different 
breeders,  and  introduce  new  blood  in  this  way?  Our 
seasons  are  short,  and  I  find  that  I  roust  have  the 
best  of  queens  if  I  get  them  strong  enough  to  make 
the  most  of  the  raspberry  flow. 

Benzonia.  Mich.  JOHN  A.  Van  Deman. 

[It  probably  depends  upon  circumstances  to  a  great 
extent;  that  lis,  if  the  bee-keeper  has  the  time  and  in- 
clination to  do  some  systematic  work  along  the  line 
of  breeding,  he  could  probably  succeed  better  by 
starting  with  the  best  stock  which  he  can  obtain  from 
some  one  breeder,  and  then  developing  that  stock  to 
suit  his  particular  locility,  system  of  management, 
etc.  For  instance.  Lf  this  bee-keeper  produces  comb 
hon^,  he  ought  to  be  able,  by  judicious  selection,  to 
develop  the  strain  of  bees  particularly  suited  to  his 
needs  in  regard  to  keeping  the  honey  white,  entering 
the  supers  readily,  etc.  If  he  produces  extracted  hon- 
ey, on  the  other  hand,  he  would  not  care  so  much 
about  white  cappings,  but  would  wish  to  develop  bees 
which  might  have  some  other  good  qualities. 

If  the  bee-keeper  does  not  have  the  time  to  go  into 
the  subject  of  queen-breeding  in  the  effort  to  develop 
bees  for  certain  qualities,  we  think  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  would  pay  him  to  buy  queens  from  more 
than  one  good  queen-breeder,  possibly  in  the  end  buy- 
ing principally  from  one  breeder  whose  bees  seem  to 
be  the  best  all-around  workers.— Ed.  j 


upward  ventilation  or  sealed  covers  during 
winter. 
On  most  of  my  eleven  hives  I  use  a  galvanized  cover 
over  a  super  cover,  and  1  put  two  sticks  between  the 
two  covers  to  provide  an  air-space.  My  plan  for  win- 
ter last  fall,  was  to  replace  this  air-space  with  a  layer 
of  newspaper  carefully  cut  to  size  to  keep  the  super- 
cover  warm  next  to  the  bees.  Four  of  the  hives  were 
arranged  in  this  way.  This  spHng,  however,  when  I 
removed  the  covers  to  examine  the  bees,  under  every 
one  of  the  covers  the  papers  were  very  wet  and  the 
hives  inside  seemed  damp  or  stuffy.  The  super-covers 
also  were  wet  through.  The  other  hives  were  perfect- 
ly dry,  and  the  bees  were  all  right,  even  though  some 
of  them  had  been  nuclei  and  others  had  only  the  thin 


super-cover  to  keep  out  the  cold.  The  colonies  were 
alive  in  all  the  hives;  but  our  winter  was  exceedingly 
mild,  the  temperature  being  below  ten  degrees  for 
only  a  few  days. 

cascara  sagrada  as  a  honey-plant. 

I  don't  see  chittim  {Cascara  sagrada)  mentioned  in 
the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  as  a  honey-plant  I  can't  sar 
as  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  honey  it  produces; 
but  the  trees  were  covered  with  bees  for  nearly  if  not 
quite  two  months. 

In  this  locality  fruit  bloom  and  Oregon  maple  start 
the  season,  followed  by  chittim,  white-clover,  and 
vetch.  From  June  25  on  they  work  on  dog-fennel  and 
lobelia,  both  of  which  make  very  poor  honey.  People 
here  generally  pay  very  little  attention  to  their  bees, 
and  have  them  in  all  kinds  of  hives  and  boxes. 

Corrallis,  Ore.  F.  B.  Hassett. 

[It  is  easy  to  understand  why  your  paper  packing 
became  wet.  Apparently  the  under  cover  was  not 
sealed  down  after  cool  or  cold  weather  commenced. 
The  bees  would  have  no  means  of  sealing  the  same, 
and  consequently  the  warm  breath  of  the  bees  would 
escape  from  the  crack,  strike  the  colder  air  and  con- 
dense, making  the  folds  of  the  paper  packing  soggy 
and  wet  When  an  outside  protection  of  this  sort  i& 
used,  the  single  cover  must  be  sealed  down  by  the  bees 
—that  is  to  say,  the  cover  should  not  be  disturbed  after 
they  have  sealed  it  during  warm  weather;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  it  tight  when  the  nights  become  cool 
and  chilly.  With  an  unsealed  cover  your  plan  of  hav- 
ing a  space  not  packed  by  which  the  excess  of  mois- 
ture could  escape  would  be  far  better.  We  suggest, 
however,  that  during  the  coming  winter  you  try  hav- 
ing a  number  of  hives  with  the  cover  sealed  down; 
then  paper-pack  as  you  did  last  winter,  and  compare 
these  colonies  with  others  having  unsealed  covers  and 
air-space  not  packed. 

Cascara  sagrada  in  medicine  is  a  well-known  cathar- 
tic. If  it  also  produces  blossoms  that  yield  honey, 
said  honey  ought  to  have  an  important  medicinal  val- 
ue. If  any  of  our  subscribers  have  been  enabled  to 
obtain  a  pure  honey  from  Cascara  sagrada  we  should 
be  pleased  to  know  if  it  has  any  of  the  aperient  quali- 
ties of  the  plant  itself.— ED.] 


does  foul  brood  exist  in  bee-trees? 

Has  any  authenticated  case  of  foul  brood  been  found 
in  a  bee-tree?  There  are  several  small  apiaries  here 
affected  with  the  disease,  and  I  have  heard  of  ten  or 
twelve  colonies  taken  from  trees  this  season  in  the 
surrounding  section,  and  all  of  them  healthy. 

Walton.  Ky.,  Aug.  18.  J.  G.  Crisler. 

[Just  at  this  time  we  do  not  remember  a  definite  re- 
port going  to  show  that  foul  brood  has  been  located  in 
bee-trees;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  that  disease  could 
not  be  developed  in  such  a  domicil  as  well  as  in  a  hive. 
We  may  say  that  a  swarm  from  a  colony  affected  with 
foul  brood  will  not  carry  disease;  and,  consequently, 
if  it  absconds  to  a  hollow  tree  no  disease  will  be  subse- 
quently found  there.  As  the  average  bee-tree  is  locat- 
ed a  mile  or  more  from  a  bee-yard,  its  own  bees  prob- 
ably would  not  find  an  unprotected  entrance  of  a  col- 
ony where  foul  brood  exists;  or,  rather,  we  would  say. 
such  diseased  colony  would  be  discovered  and  robbed 
out  clean  by  the  bees  in  the  same  yard  long  before  the 
'  bees  of  the  bee-tree  would  get  knowledge  of  it.  The 
presumption  is.  taking  every  thing  into  consideration, 
that  the  average  bee-tree  will  not  be  affected  by  foul 
brood.— Ed.  J  

HONEY  AND  ICE  CREAM— NOT  HONEY  SODA. 

On  page  521,  Sept  1st,  you  give  my  suggestion  as  to 
the  use  of  honey  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  ice 
cream  and  soda  fountains,  etc.  However,  my  idea  of 
this  is  not  clear  to  all.  I  recommend  that  extracted 
honey  be  poured  over  a  dish  of  ice  cream  and  eaten, 
not  drank,  not  only  at  soda-fountains,  but  in  every 
home  where  ice  cream  is  used.  It  beats  "  maple-jack 
wax."    Try  it 

A  good  salesman  could  make  a  paying  business  of 
selling  honey  alone.  Furthermore,  if  honey  could  be 
placed  on  sale  in  Schram  automatic  sealers  in  candy 
stores  or  where  ice  cream  is  sold,  it  would  provide  a 
large  outlet  for  honey.  Extracted  honey  is  worth  10 
cts.  a  pound  wholesale,  and  if  we  work  we  can  get 
that  price.  It  always  makes  me  vexed  to  see  good 
honey  oflTered  below  that  price.  PERCY  Orton. 

Northampton,  N.  Y. 

[We  understood  that  you  did  not  have  in  mind 
honey  soda;  but  we  saw  no  reason  why  honey  could 
not  be  used  in  a  soda  drink  in  place  of  a  fruit  Juice 
thickened  with  sugar  syrup.— ED.  J 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root 


Fear  thou  not.  for  I  am  wiih  thte;  be  not  dismayed, 
for  I  am  thy  God.  I  will  strengthen  thee;  yea,  I  will 
help  thee:  yea.  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand 
of  my  righteousness. 

For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  wiii  hold  thy  right  hand, 
saying  unto  thee,  Fear  not;  I  will  help  thee.— Isaiah 
41 :  10,  13. 

I  suppose  we  **oId  fellows  "  (many  of  us) 
get  into  a  fashion  of  telling  the  same  story 
over  again,  forgetting  that  we  had  ever  told 
it  before;  and  I  hope  the  readers  of  Glean- 
ings will  be  patient  with  me  if  I,  in  a  like 
manner,  get  to  telling  stories  that  have  been 
told  before  on  these  pages.  It  is  not  always 
because  I  forget;  but  ofttimes  the  story  I 
have  told  before  illustrates  some  new  point 
better  than  any  thing  else,  and  therefore  I 
take  the  liberty  of  trespassing  on  your  good 
nature  in  this  way.  And  then  there  is  anoth- 
er thing— this  is  a  changing  world.  Many  of 
those  who  read  Gleanings  thirty  and  more 
years  ago  are  dead  and  gone,  and  younger 
ones  have  taken  it  up,  so  that  the  story  will 
be  new  to  the  greater  mass  of  our  readers, 
even  if  there  be  a  few  gray-headed  ones  who 
are  tempted  to  say,  "There,  you  are  telling 
that  same  old  story  over  again.*'  But  the 
story  I  want  to  tell  you  this  morning  I  think 
I  have  told  twice  before  at  least — once,  per- 
haps thirty-five  years  ago,  and  at  least  once 
since.    This  is  the  story: 

When  I  first  got  a  glimpse  of  the  character 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  mission 
down  from  heaven  to  this  world  of  ours,  I 
began  telling  what  I  had  discovered,  just  as 
I  have  been  telling  the  world  about  my  dis- 
coveries with  bees,  and  just  as  I  am  telling 
to  all  the  world  now  my  discoveries,  along 
the  line  of  incubators  and  chickens.  Well, 
when  I  was  almost  a  new-bom  child  in  fol- 
lowing the  meek  and  lowly  Nazarine,  some- 
body said  that  a  near  neighbor,  while  intox- 
icated, drove  his  wife  ancTfamily  out  of  doors 
in  the  dead  of  night  in  winter.  I  knew  him, 
and  kept  my  eye  on  him,  for  my  conscience 
troubled  me  and  told  me  I  ought  to  go  and 
speak  with  him.  I  dreaded  it,  and  tried  to 
excuse  myself;  but  the  still  small  voice  kept 
following  me  something  as  God  followed 
Jonah  and  told  him  to  go  and  preach  to  the 
Ninevites.  This  neighbor,  soon  after  the 
occurrence,  I  saw  on  the  streets  sober  and 
in  his  right  mind.  He  turned  and  went  into 
a  shoe-shop  where  I  was  acquainted.  I  fol- 
lowed him  in.  As  I  could  not  well  see  him 
alone,  and  as  all  of  those  present  knew  of 
his  treatment  of  his  family,  I  ventured  to 
broach  the  subject.  As  I  told  you  before,  I 
had  been  dreading  the  task  beforehand;  but 
when  I  opened  up,  as  well  as  I  could,  before 
those  ungodly  men  I  was  almost  appalled  at 
the  objections  they  brought  up  against  the 
Bible  and  the  gospel.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  almost,  I  realized  how  poorly  I  was 
equipped  and  prepared  to  *' preach  "  to  any 
one.  I  think  it  must  have  been  about  the 
time  I  learned  to  use  that  little  prayer,  **  Lord, 
help,'*  and  I  used  it  then,  mentally;  and  I 


further  tried  to  tell  the  dear  Savior  (in  my 
mind)  how  \*  eak  and  helpless  I  felt  in  trying 
to  answer  the  rude  jests  and  sarcasms  ot  the 
crowd  before  me.  Wliile  I  prayed  I  absent- 
ly moved  some  little  pieces  of  leather  that 
covered  the  floor,  with  the  toe  of  my  shoe. 
As  I  pushed  these  bits  of  leather  away,  a 
piece  of  paper  came  into  view.  I  thought  it 
was  a  scrap  of  newspaper,  and  in  my  per- 
plexity I  stooped  down  and  picked  it  up.  It 
was  a  fragment  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Luke.  The  little  crowd  was  watch- 
ing me.  I  said  to  the  shoemaker  (who  had 
been  as  bitter  as  any  of  them)  that  I  had 
found  a  piece  of  the  Bible  in  his  shop  among 
the  scraps  of  leather.  Either  before  I  read 
what  was  on  the  paper  or  after,  he  made  an 
exclamation  somethmg  like  this: 

**MyGod!  how  did  that  piece  of  paper, 
torn  out  of  the  Bible,  ever  get  into  m>'snop?" 

The  scrap  of  paper  contained,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  remember,  from  the  27th  to  the  39th 
verses.  It  is  almost  too  long  to  quote  here, 
but  I  wish  that  you  who  love  your  Bibles 
(and  everybody  else  who  is  interested  in  my 
story)  would  nunt  it  up  and  read  it.  My  lit- 
tle prayer  was  answered,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  almost  like  a  miracle.  My  critics  were 
silenced,  and  the  man  who  abused  his  family 
was  touched.  The  scrap  of  Bible  did  a  work 
that  perhaps  no  human  tongue,  unaided  by 
that  Bible,  could  do.  After  the  man  had 
given  me  his  solemn  promise  to  be  a  better 
father  to  his  family,  I  said: 

"Now,  friends,  as  you  see,  God  has  an- 
swered my  prayer  for  help.  Nobody  knows 
how  this  scrap  happened  to  be  among  those 
pieces  of  leather;  but  God  sent  it  and  placed 
it  there.  I  wish  to  kneel  down,  with  the  per- 
mission of  my  good  friend  the  shoemaker 
here,  and  pray  that  God  will  help  us  all  to 
be  better  men  than  we  have  been.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  you  kneel  with  me,  if  you 
feel  inclined  to  do  so;  but,  of  course,  you 
can  do  as  you  wish.  I  am  not  the  one  to  dic- 
tate as  to  your  duty." 

I  think  every  one  knelt  down,  and  I  thank- 
ed God  for  his  kindly  and  timely  help,  and 
asked  his  blessing  on  all  of  them.  It  was  a 
broken  and  awkward  prayer,  for  it  was  a 
new  thing  then  for  me  to  pray  at  all,  much 
less  in  a  public  business  place  like  that.  Oh! 
but  I  was  happy,  as  I  went  out  feeling  that 
the  task  I  dreaded  was  done.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  experiences  I  had  ever  met  of  the 
thrills  of  joy  and  peace  that  come  after  per- 
forming a  dreaded  duty  for  Christ's  sake. 
But  that  was  not  all.  Over  in  the  closing 
chapter  of  Malachi  there  is  a  verse  that  endfs 
something  like  this:  **  Prove  me  now  here- 
with, saitn  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not 
open  before  you  the  windows  of  heaven  and 
pour  out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be 
room  to  receive  it.  There  is  a  suggestion  in 
that  phrase,  that  **  when  a  man's  ways  please 
the  Lord  "  the  answer  to  his  prayers  wiU  be 
greater  and  further-reaching  than  he  has  any 
comprehension  of.  Just  as  I  stepped  out  of 
the  door  of  the  shoe* shop  the  door  of  an  ad- 
joining room  opened,  and  the  proprietor  of  a 
drugstore  stopped  me.    Said  he,  "Mr.  Root, 
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will  you  please  tell  me  where  you  found  that 
passage  in  the  Bible  you  just  read  in  the  shoe- 
shop  adjoining?  Perhaps  you  did  not  know 
it,  but  there  is  only  a  half-inch  partition,  that 
was  put  up  temporarily,  that  separates  our 
two  rooms,  and  several  of  us  in  here  heard 
youreadine,  and  heard  your  prayer." 

I  had  to  lauffh  when  I  told  him  that  I  did 
not  have  anv  Bible  at  all.  Then  I  added, 
"What  you  heard  me  read  was  on  a  little 
scrap  of  paper  that  I  found  on  the  floor 
among  the  scraps  of  leather.  I  do  not  know 
where  it  is  in  the  Bible;  but  when  I  get  home 
I  will  hunt  it  up." 

The  above  is  something  of  a  confession  to 
make,  I  am  aware,  but  it  was  true.  When  a 
child  in  the  Sunday-school  I  went  over  those 
same  verses,  and  I  knew  pretty  well  that 
they  were  somewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
I  pulled  the  scrap  of  paper  out  of  my  pocket 
and  suggested  that  I  nad  better  so  into  the 
drugstore  and  read  it  over  again  to  the  little 
crowd  slathered  there.  By  tne  way,  friends. 
I  shouMn't  wonder  if  there  were  a  good 
many  shoe-shops  and  stores— yes,  and  drug- 
stores too — where  they  need  the  latter  part 
of  that  message  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Luke. 
I  went  into  the  drugstore  and  read  the  words 
over  again,  and  talked  to  the  little  crowd 
there  as  well  as  I  could,  for  he,  like  the  rest 
of  them,  was  beginning  to  see  the  light  shin- 
ing throuffh  the  beautiful  words  from  that 
precious  Book.  I  think  I  went  and  told  my 
good  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Reed,  about  my 
adventure  of  the  morning.  He  said,  as  soon 
as  I  showed  him  the  scrap  of  paper,  that  it 
came  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  Luke. 

I  am  now  coming  to  the  point  of  my  story 
—a  point  that  I  never  realized  till  this  morn- 
ing, when  I  read  the  two  verses  of  our  open- 
ing text.  The  druggist,  Mr.  B.,  in  that  drug- 
store, said  something  like  this.  I  hope  he 
has  not  forgotten  it,  and  that  he  will  be  able 
and  willing  to  reiterate  with  emphasis  the 
words  he  spoke  so  many  years  ago.  This  is 
what  he  said: 

"Mr.  Root  I  am  no  church-member,  and 
I  have  not  always  stood  up  for  the  Bible, 
perhaps,  as  I  ought  to  have  done;  but  I  want 
to  say  right  here  that  if  all  the  Bible  were 
lost  and  destroyed  except  the  few  words  you 
have  just  read  to  us.  it  is  sufficient  of  itself 
to  save  the  world  if  the  world  would  take 
hold  of  it  and  follow  it." 

Now  for  the  second  verse  of  our  text.  The 
first  one,  I  have  been  familiar  with  for  years. 
I  have  heard  it  read  over  and  over;  and  yet 
it  never  struck  me  before  as  it  did  this  morn- 
ing when  I  read  it  at  our  family  worship. 
With  our  great  business  there  are  at  present 
many  perplexities.  Some  of  them  tne  boys 
keep  away  from  me  because  they  think  it 
might  worry  me  needlessly.  But  I  beg  them 
to  let  me  tatke  hold  of  any  matter  whenever 
I  can  be  of  service.  As  I  read  the  verse  I 
remembered  the  many  troubles  that  beset 
us— our  insurance,  for  instance.  Just  now 
we  are  making  great  changes  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  insurance.  Our  factory  has  been 
almost  torn  to  pieces— that  is,  the  inside  work 
has  been  taken  out  during  the  past  few 


weeks,  and  there  are  constant  problems  com- 
ing up  as  to  how  to  avoid  loss  and  waste. 
Sometimes  the  work  has  been  done  wrong 
and  has  to  be  torn  down  and  done  over.  But 
all  these  things  are  trifling  compared  to  some 
other  matters  that  concern  the  great  outside 
world — the  divorce  problem,  for  instance. 
When  we  hear  that  some  near  friends  are 
about  to  break  up  their  family  because  hus- 
band and  wife  can  not  agree,  it  is  a  far  more 
serious  thing  than  the  loss  of  property. 
What  shall  we  do  in  all  these  things?  Just 
how  far  are  we  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
our  neighbors?  Right  here  comes  in  that 
glorious  text,  "Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with 
thee."  What  an  uplift  just  the  sight  of  that 
passage  gives  one!  The  present  crusade  for 
temperance  awakens  lots  of  animosity  and 
bitterness.  Persecution  and  death  come. 
Not  only  ministers  but  officers  of  the  law  and 
business  men  have  been  shot  down  because 
they  had  the  courage  to  fight  the  speak-eas- 
ies.  But  this  verse  tells  us,  "Be  not 
dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God."  There  are  cir- 
cumstances where  it  is  right  and  proper 
for  us  to  risk  our  lives  for  the  good  of  nu- 
manitjr.  If  we  die  in  a  good  cause  it  will  be 
a  glorious  death,  and  may,  perhaps,  bring 
about  a  greater  reform  just  now  than  we 
could  have  accomplished  by  living.  "I  will 
strengthen  thee;  yea,  I  will  help  mee;  yea,  I 
will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my 
righteousness."  I  told  you  how  a  few  words 
from  that  old  Bible  silenced  all  argument  and 
brought  us  all  on  our  knees  in  humble  agree- 
ment and  in  obedience  to  God's  law.  Just 
now  it  occurs  to  me  that  that  druggist  saitl, 
also,  that  the  words  I  had  read  nave  'the 
stamp  of  heaven  on  them— that  they  had  the 
impress  that  they  were  from  heaven  and  not 
of  earth;  and  then  that  other  precious  verse 
— I  must  confess  that,  as  much  as  I  had  read 
the  Bible  I  did  not  know  till  to-day  that  there 
was  any  passage  in  it  where  it  sa^s  plainly 
that  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe  will 
take  us  by  the  "right  hand  "  and  lead  us  in 
the  straight  and  narrow  path.  I  have  told 
you  how  lonesome  I  sometimes  feel  when  I 
am  in  a  great  city;  and  oh  what  a  change 
comes  over  every  thing  vihen  I  get  hold  of 
the  hand  of  a  bee-keeper  or  one  who  reads 
Gleanings!  When  I  tell  him  what  I  came  to 
the  great  city  for,  and  what  I  want  to  se« , 
he  usually  turns  around  with  a  bright  smile, 
grasps  me  by  the  hand  or  takes  hold  of  my 
arm,  and  says,  "Well,  we  will  see  if  we  can 
not  find  some  greenhouses  to  show  you." 
What  a  pleasure  it  is  tohavea^£//V/e — a  guide 
who  knows  you,  and  who  is  interested  in 
your  welfare!  Wtll,  that  last  text  promises 
— yes,  it  is  sl  fair  and  square  promise — there 
is  no  question  about "  inspiration  "right  here ; 
it  is  God's  own  word.  The  old  prophet 
Isaiah  made  no  mistake  when  he  told  the 
Jewish  people  what  God  would  do  for  them 
if  they  were  only  obedient.  "  Fear  not,  and 
I  will  help  thee."  What  wonderful  words 
are  these!  who  spoke  them?  Who  i««  it  that 
promises  such  help?  It  is  God,  the  creator 
of  all  things. 
When  I  said  a  short  time  back  that,  so  far 
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as  I  was  able  to  learn,  infidelity  and  skepti- 
cism have  gone  out  of  fashion,  I  had  a  very 
few  reminders  that  I  was  mistaken.  Some 
of  them  were  bitter  and  hard,  but  there  were 
only  a  few.  They  wanted  me  to  reconcile 
some  of  the  difficulties  they  claimed  to  find 
in  the  Bible.  I  had  to  tell  them  that  I  could 
not  do  it.  I  reminded  them,  however,  that 
the  recent  revision  of  the  Bible  had  explain- 
ed manv  of  these  apparent  difficulties,  and 
had  made  some  things  clear  that  had  been 
stumbling-blocks.  I  judge  from  the  past  that 
the  future  will  probably  throw jnore  light  on 
these  difficult  passages. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  all  those  whose  eyes 
rest  on  these  pages  that  the  two  texts  I  have 
quoted  have  tne  stamp  and  impress  on  ihem 
of  being  divine.    As  that  druggist  said  years 

o,  they  have  the  stamp  of  heaven  on  mem. 

ley  are  something  more  than  human. 

One  thing  we  can  understand  clearly  and 

glainlv:  We  are  m  the  world  and  0/ the  world, 
omebody  sent  us  here  and  gave  us  a  human 
life  to  live,  and  with  a  purpose.  Another 
thing  is  clear  and  plain:  We  are  all  going 
out  0/ the  world— some  of  us  older  ones  very 
soon.  There  is  no  escaping  the  fact.  Now, 
what  is  there  to  tell  us,  mall  of  the  literature 
of  this  whole  earth,  any  thing  of  the  past, 
before  we  came  on  the  stage,  and  any  thing 
of  the  future?  Nothing  but  the  Bible.  No 
human  being  ever  took  it  on  himself  to  as- 
sume the  awful  responsibility  of  the  words 
of  our  text— "fear  not."  These  words  are 
from  God,  the  creator  of  all  things,  and  not 
from  man.  It  reminds  me  vividly  of  the 
words  of  our  Savior  when  he  said,  "Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my 
yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls."  What  human  being 
who  ever  lived  since  time  began  has  had  the 
right  and  authority  to  utter  such  words? 
None  but  Christ,  the  lowly  Nazarene,  the 
Savior  of  the  world.  These  words  I  have 
quoted  are  truth,  for  I  have  proved  them, 
and  every  child  of  humanity  who  goes  to 
them  will  find  them  true. 

Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— n.  Cor. 
6:19. 

The  letter  below  was  sent  me  as  a  kind 
and  encouraging  word  soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Our  Homes  for  October  1.  But  I 
was  ajgood  deal  disappointed  to  find  at  the 
end  of  it,  "Not  for  publication."  But  the 
letter  seemed  to  me  so  good  and  helpful,  at 
least  in  the  present  crisis  of  our  nation's  his- 
tory, that  I  begged  Dr.  Moody  to  withdraw 
his  request,  which  he  has  done,  and  I  now 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  it  to  the  readers 
of  Gleanings. 

Dear  Mr.  Root:— I  take  the  liberty  to  express  my  most 
hearty  approval  of  your  words  conceminar  the  unreal- 
ized extent  of  the  terrible  injury  inflicted  upon  our 
whole  country  by  the  so-called  social  evil.  But  you 
are  wron^r  in  thinkiasr  that  men  become  infected  be- 
cause of  a  reckless  disretrard  for  the  welfare  of  future 
wives  and  children.  Isrnorance,  curiosity,  and  misdi- 
rected imaffination  lead  them  to  surrender  to  tempta- 
tion. They  do  not  even  know  the  awful  possibilities 
that  lurk  behind  the  indulgence  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  dwarfed  and  sickly  children,  the  doom  of 


invalidism,  and  suflTerinff  for  the  future  wife.  Notb- 
inff  tauffht  in  coUeffes  is  as  vitally  imporUnt  as  the 
knowledge  of  their  danger;  yet  it  is  left  for  the  viiest 
young  students  to  poison  innocent  minds  with  false 
information,  and  lead  them  along  the  paths  of  pruri- 
ency. 

Boys  and  girls,  before  the  age  of  puberty,  should 
have  sound  and  thorough  instruction  concerning  the 
paths  of  life  and  the  noblest  function  with  which  God 
has  endowed  the  body.  Their  teachers  should  be  of 
their  own  sex.  and  specialists  in  imparting  the  in- 
struction in  a  modest  and  impressive  way.  But  what 
an  outcry  would  such  an  effort  cause  if  it  were  made 
in  any  institution  of  learning  supported  by  the  State! 

Several  years  ago  I  was  invited  to  address  the  stu- 
dents of  all  departments  in  a  well-known  Southern 
university,  and  received  a  hint  that  some  words  of 
warning  and  information  along  these  lines  were  ex> 
pected.  When  I  looked  in  the  faces  of  those  earnest 
boys  and  young  men  I  remembered  the  helpless  igno- 
rance of  my  own  youthful  days,  and  pitied  them.  I 
tried  to  teach  the  plain  truth  in  modest  language— to 
instill  a  sense  of  reverence  for  such  a  study,  instead  of 
levity,  and  a  horror  for  the  desecration  so  common.  I 
pictured  the  degradation,  filth,  and  loathesome,  incur- 
able diseases  that  are  masked  under  the  attractions  of 
painted,  silk-clad,  pitiful  women.  I  told  them  of  the 
future  horrors  waiting  for  them  and  their  wives  and 
children.  The  hall  was  full,  and  the  attention  perfect 
I  was  afterward  told  that  it  was  the  students  and  not 
the  authorities  who  had  desired  me  to  select  that  sub- 
ject and  that  the  chaplain  and  some  of  the  faculty  de- 
nounced such  a  lecture  to  such  young  men  and  boys. 
I  tried  to  comfort  myself  with  reflections  of  duty  done, 
but  it  was  cold  comfort.  Two  years  later  I  received  a 
letter  written  at  the  same  institution,  and  by  a  student 
who  had  heard  the  lecture  and  was  stiU  there.  He 
thanked  me  for  himself  and  many  other  students  for 
"  opening  their  eyes  "  and  saving  them  from  "  fatal 
mistakes."    With  others  he  had  joined  some  kind  of 

Eurity  league  which  had  passed  a  resolution  directing 
im  to  vmte  the  letter.  Then  I  was  comforted.  Every 
year  now  brings  me  the  opportunity  to  tell  large  num- 
bers of  young  men  the  whole  truth,  and  warn  them,  as 
an  older  friend,  against  surrounding  temptations.  I 
believe  that  my  Creator  has  laid  out  this  work  to  my 
hand,  conjointly  with  the  privilege  of  teaching  the 
principles  of  my  profession,  and  1  hope  to  die  in  the 
harness.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  your  work  is  blest  It 
is  always  for  good.    Ood  speed  the  work. 

H.  A.  MOODY.  M.  D.. 
Professor  of  Therapeutics. 
Medical  Department  University  of  Alabama. 
Mobile.  Ala.,  Oct.  4. 


DR.   MILLER  TRIUMPHS  AMID  TRIBULATION. 

Our  good  friend  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  it  seems, 
has  been  having  what  the  world  would  call 
a  "streak  of  bad  luck."  When  hvnest  first 
heard  of  it  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Miller  a  letter  ex- 

gressing  his  sympathy,  and  below  seems  to 
e  a  response  to  that  letter.  Our  readers 
do  not  need  to  be  told  in  detail  about  the  va- 
rious happenings.  The  doctor's  reply  ap- 
parently suggests. 

Yes.  all  those  "dire  things"  enumerated  by  yoa 
have  pretty  much  come  to  pass.  We've  treated  forty- 
seven  colonies  for  foul  brood,  and  broken  up  a  num- 
ber. The  principal  ambition  of  the  bees  seems  to  be 
robbing. 

ThanTcs  for  your  sympathy,  and  yet  I  don't  want  to 
make  too  heavy  a  draft  on  it  — others  may  need  it 
more.  I've  Just  as  much  to  eat  as  ever,  and  just  as 
many  teeth  for  thorough  chewing.  I've  more  cloties 
than  I  need  to  keep  me  warm  — at  the  present  moment 
it's  97Hin  the  shade,  and  my  dress  is  down  to  the  min- 
imum; and  although  foul  brood  and  an  utter  crop 
failure  do**sn't  make  the  prettiest  combination,  yet  Tm 
having  quite  a  bit  of  fun  in  fighting  the  disease;  and 
when  I'm  done  I'll  know  something  more  than  when  I 
began.  I  don't  believe  European  foul  brood  is  neariy 
as  bad  as  you  supposed,  but  I  can  tell  for  certain  a  few 
months  later.  As  to  depreciation  of  stock,  it's  more 
than  made  up  by  appreciation  of  other  stock.  Then 
there's  still  left  Sunday-schools  and  flowers  and  pro- 
hibition and— oh!  lots  of  things  to  make  life  worth  liv- 
ing. Still.  I  think  I'd  be  just  a  liule  happier  if  you'd 
come  and  play  with  me.  Yours  warmly. 

Marengo.  111..  July  28.  C.  C.  MllXER. 
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We  all  had  a  big  laugh  at  what  he  says 
about  having  just  as  much  to  eat  as  ever, 
and  just  as  many  teeth  to  chew  it,  referring, 
I  suppose,  to  T.  B.  Terry  and  Fletcherism; 
and  the  wind-up  about  the  Sunday-schools, 
flowers,  and  last,  but  not  least,  *' prohibi- 
tion," ou^ht  to  remind  us  all  that  now  is  the 
time  to  rejoice. 


Poultry 
Department 

By  a.  I.  Root. 


MOISTURE,     "  FIRELESS,  *'     ALTERNATELY 
"HEATED  AND  COOLED,'*  ETC. 

Oh  dear  me!  how  often  we  are  reminded 
that  there  is  "nothing  new  under  the  sun!** 
I  thought  I  was  original  in  the  use  of  sponges 
for  imparting  moisture  to  the  inside  of  an  m- 
cubator;  but  Mr.  Pritchard,  who  has  charge 
of  our  basswood  apiary,  informs  me  that 
more  than  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Wm.  Stahl  sent 
out  with  his  Excelsior  mcubator  a  lot  of  little 
sponges  to  be  moistened  and  laid  on  top  of 
tne  eggs;  so  it  was  not  my  discovery  after 
all.  Futhermore,  that  beautiful  little  book, 
*•  Profits  in  Poultry,"  that  we  have  been  giv- 
ing away  for  a  year  or  two  (to  everybody 
who  sends  a  dollar  for  Gleanings,  and  six 
cents  for  postage)  and  which  was  printed  in 
1898,  tells  about  sponges,  and  says  that  by 
putting  a  few  of  them  in  with  the  eggs  we 
can  tell  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  dry 
oat  whether  the  egg-chamber  is  too  dry. 
This  I  had  already  discovered.  During  a 
very  dry  time  the  sponges  will  dry  out  T>e- 
tween  morning  ana  night;  but  when  it  is 
rainy  or  damp  mey  will  hold  moisture  more 
or  less  for  three  or  four  days.  This  same 
book  also  recommends  turning  the  eggs  ev- 
ery eight  hours,  although  I  did  not  know  it 
when  1  struck  on  it.  It  describes  an  incu- 
bator run  with  hot  water.  You  draw  off  a 
gallon  of  water  and  put  in  another  gallon 
Biat  is  hot,  once  in  eight  hours,  say  at  6  a.m. 
and  2  and  10  p.m.  That  this  ("Jampless** 
incubator)  is  practicable  has  been  abundant- 
ly proven  (we  are  told  by  the  book)  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  poultry  establishment  has 
been  run  successfully  for  many  years  on  this 
plan. 

We  have  fireless  cook-stoves  and  f ireless 
brooders;  and  when  I  visited  Philo  he  was 
thinkingof  and  talking  about  a  fireless  incu- 
bator. This  poultry  book  that  has  been  on 
the  market  so  long,  and  that  we  have  been 
giving  to  Gleanings  readers  (if  they  would 
simply  pay  the  postage),  has  oeen  describ- 
ing all  along  a  ** fireless  '*  incubator.  When 
our  agricultural  papers  and  all  other  home 
papers  have  been  giving  us  many  directions 
for  making  fireless  cookers,  and  many  testi- 
monials to  their  value,  it  is  a  little  funny  that 
nobody  suggested  that  these  same  fireless 
cookers  would  hatch  eggs  nicely  if  there 
were  only  some  arrangement  for  keeping  up 


the  heat,  and  also  affording  plenty  of  venti- 
lation. The  insulating  arrangement  to  re- 
tain the  heat  is  just  what  is  needed  for  an 
incubator.  At  the  present  writing  no  one 
has  as  yet  robbed  me  of  my  **  laurels  "  by 
letting  me  know  that  I  am  not  entirely  origi- 
nal in  my  great  discovery  (?)  of  moving  eggs 
away  from  the  heat  and  moving  them  back 
again  at  periods  of  about  eight  hours  each. 
If  any  manufacturer  of  incubators  or  any- 
body else  (besides  sitting  hens)  has  discov- 
ered or  suggested  that  eggs  hatch  better  by 
being  alternately  heated  and  cooled  I  should 
like  to  know  about  it.  Now,  here  is  my  lat- 
est discovery: 


'* A  HOME-MADE**  INCUBATOR. 

One  of  our  printers  hastily  made  up  the  cut  above  to 
illustrate  my  invention.  The  wooden  bowl  shown 
above  is  rather  too  shallow,  and  the  effirs,  as  you  will 
notice,  are  further  away  from  the  kettle  than  they  are 
in  actual  practice.  The  white  lines  runninsr  up  through 
the  kettle  indicate  the  chimney  when  you  have  a 
lamp  to  keep  up  the  required  heat  C  C  shows  where 
the  bowl  is  to  be  cut  away  when  a  lamp  is  used. 

You  can  make  an  incubator  in  your  own 
home  this  very  day  (or  this  very  hour,  al- 
most, if  you  ch«.^  se) ,  that  will  hatch  chickens 
and  brood  them,  and  do  the  whole  thing 
nicely.  Get  your  wife's  chopping-bowl  (such 
as  she  tises  for  making  **  hasn  ")  or  any  oth- 
er wooden  bowl.  Then  heat  some  water  in 
a  tea-kettle  up  to  about  120  degrees.  You 
ought  to  have  a  thermometer  of  some  kind; 
but  I  think  you  can  get  along  very  well  with- 
out one  if  you  do  not  have  one  handy.  Have 
the  water  in  the  kettle  just  as  hot  as  you  can 
bear  your  hand  in.  You  ought  to  have  your 
hand  quite  warm  before  you  try  it.  Set  this 
kettle  of  hot  water  inside  of  the  wooden 
bowl.  Now  put  your  eggs  around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  outside  of  the  kettle  resting  on 
the  wooden  bowl.  The  sloping  sides  of  the 
bowl  will  cause  the  eggs  to  roll  up  against 
and  **  hug  "  the  kettle.  After  you  finisn  one 
row,  then  lay  another  outside  of  the  first, 
breaking  joints.  That  will  make  15  or  20 
more,  or  30  to  40  eggs  in  all;  but  if  you  have 
a  good-sized  kettle,  and  a  room  or  cellar  that 
can  be  kept  pretty  close  to  70  degrees,  you 
can  put  on  still  another  row  of  eggs  just 
above  the  row  that  rests  against  the  kettle. 
If  the  kettle  is  a  little  sloping,  the  eggs  in 
this  upper  row  will  rest  also  against  the  kettle. 

Chickens  can  be  hatched  with  the  eggs 
resting  directly  against  the  hot  kettle;  but 
my  best  hatches  have  been  made  with  a  band 
of  cotton  flannel  slipped  over  the  kettle  so 
the  eggs  will  rest  against  the  soft  cloth  in- 
stead of  the  hard  metal. 

Now  cover  tea-kettle,  eggs,  and  aH  with 
another  similar  wooden  bowl.  To  retain 
the  heat,  set  the  apparatus  on  a  big  soft  cush- 
ion of  some  kind,  and  another  light  thin 
cushion  can  be  laid  over  the  top.    Well,  this 
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whole  arrangement  makes  a  pretty  good  fire- 
less  cooker,  a  tip-top  incubatory  and  a  splendid 
brooder.  In  oixler  to  keep  the  temperature, 
say,  not  lower  than  106  to  108»  and  not  high- 
er tiian  114  to  115,  you  will  need  to  dip  out 
some  of  the  water  when  it  gets  too  cola,  and 

f)our  in  some  hot  water  to  warm  it  up.  A 
ittle  experimenting  will  tell  you  how  much 
and  how  hot  the  water  needs  to  be.  As  near- 
ly as  I  can  make  out,  the  water  should  be 
kept  as  close  111  or  112as  possible.  My  best 
hatches  have  been  at  this  temperature.  If 
you  wish  to  be  spared  the  trouble  of  having 
hot  water  every  8  hours  in  readiness,  make 
a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  your  wooden 
bowl,  and  put  a  lamp  under  it.  It  will  be 
better  economy  of  heat  to  have  a  tea-kettle 
made  with  a  tube  soldered  in  the  bottom, 
running  up  through  the  opening  where  the 
cover  goes  on.  This  tube  will  form  a  sort  of 
lamp-cnimney.  Of  course,  this  chimney 
must  go  up  through  the  upper  wooden  bowl. 
With  this  latter  arrangement  a  very  small 
lamp  with  a  narrow  wick  and  a  little  flame 
will  keep  up  the  temperature  of  your  kettle 
of  water.  You  will  need  a  little  damper  in 
the  top  of  your  chimney.  This  is  to  be  shut 
up  as  nearly  as  you  can,  without  making  the 
lamp  smoke. 

On  page  448  of  our  issue  for  July  15  there 
is  a  brooder  described  warmed  by  a  jug  of 
water,  said  jug  kept  warm  by  means  of  a 
lamp.  Now,  this  iug  may  take  the  place  of 
a  tea-kettle  by  cutting  a  hole  through  the 
wooden  bowl  large  enough  to  hold  the  jug,  re- 
placing it  with  a  piece  of  Mlvanized  iron.  That 
a  Jug  of  water  will  hatch  chickens  Was  prov- 
ed some  years  ago  by  one  of  the  women 
teachers  (now  Mrs.  Sairah  Pritchard)  in  our 
Medina  schools.  I  asked  her  a  few  days  ago 
in  regard  to  the  particulars.  She  said  sne 
replenished  the  jug  with  hot  water  only 
twice  a  day.  The  eggs  were  placed  around 
the  outside  of  the  jug,  they  being  supported 
up  against  the  jug  by  woolen  cloths.  If  I 
am  correct,  she  did  not  use  any  thermome- 
ter. She  simply  kept  the  jug  warm  enough 
so  that  the  eggs,  when  taken  in  her  hand, 
felt  about  as  warm  as  eggs  are  under  a  sit- 
ting hen;  and  I  have  about  decided  of  late 
thai  I  can  tell  by  feeling  of  eggs  when  they 
are  warm  enough,  almost  as  well  as  if  I  used 
a  thermometer;  in  fact,  I  am  told  this  is  the 
way  they  do  in  China,  where  they  hatch 
chickens  almost  by  the  millions,  with  no 
thermometer  at  all.  To  do  this  you  must  be 
sure  that  your  hands  are  at  a  normal  temper- 
ature at  the  time;  for  if  you  should  come  in 
from  outdoors  with  cold  fingers  it  would 
not  only  be  bad  for  your  eggs,  but  you  would 
not  be  in  condition  to  judge  of  the  tempera- 
ture. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  I  selected 
any  thing  so  awkward  and  ungainly  as  a 
wooden  bowl.  Well,  it  is  because  my  ex- 
periments during  the  past  summer  have 
seemed  to  indicate  that  wood  is  much  better 
than  metal  to  be  under  the  eggs.  Something 
thinner  than  a  wooden  bowl,  say  a  shelt 
miade  of  wood  veneer,  would  be  desirable; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  the  wood 


veneer  or  strawboard  keep  its  place.  The 
wooden  bowls  are  not  expensive,  and  I  think 
they  can  be  made  considerably  thinner  than 
those  in  the  market  if  made  for  this  particu- 
lar purpose.  It  is  a  very  good  idea  to  have 
the  bottom  bowl  thick  and  heavy  in  order  to 
retain  the  heat.  This  form  of  incubator,  by 
its  shape,  economizes  heat  so  well  that  a  ver>' 
small  amount  of  oil  is  needed  to  run  it  ana 
keep  up  the  proper  temperature.  In  fact, 
you  want  about  tne  smallest  size  of  burner 
made,  for  this  purpose.  If  you  use  a  large 
burner,  when  you  turn  the  flame  down  to 
where  it  is  required,  when  the  eggs  are  near 
hatching,  the  name  is  liable  to  go  out. 

There  has  been  objection  made  to  the 
amount  of  work  necessary  to  turn  the  eggs 
or  swap  places  every  eight  hours.  With  the 
wooden  bowl  and  tea-kettle  I  have  describ- 
ed, you  have  only  to  pick  up  the  egg  in  con- 
tact with  the  hot  kettle,  ana  the  one  back  of 
it  will  roll  into  its  place;  then  just  drop  the 
egg  in  your  fingers  so  as  to  occupy  the  place 
of  the  one  that  rolled  in.  You  can  swap  40 
or  50  eggs  in  this  way  almost  as  quickly  as 
you  can  turn  by  hand  the  eggs  in  any  incu- 
bator in  the  market.  When  the  chickens 
commence  hatching  out  I  take  the  shells  out 
of  their  way,  and  see  that  each  chick  gets  up 
against  the  kettle  until  it  is  dried  off.  You 
will  soon  want  a  little  fence  made  of  a  circle 
of  rolled-up  pasteboard,  to  keep  the  chicks 
from  climbing  out  and  going  all  over  the 
room;  and,  by  the  way,  this  arrangement  is 
the  very  best  brooder  I  know  of,  either  in- 
doors or  outdoors.  If  you  put  it  outdoors  in 
cool  weather,  of  course  you  will  have  to  have 
it  inside  of  a  little  house. 

You  can  adjust  the  flame  of  the  lamp  very 
nicely  by  looking  down  the  chimney.  Now, 
if  we  have  a  thermostat  attached  we  should 
have  a  complete  incubator;  but  after  trying 
both  ways,  with  a  thermostat  and  without 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  but  little  more 
trouble  to  regulate  the  heat  by  turning  the 
lamp  up  or  down  than  to  use  the  thermostat; 
and  I  have  just  been  delighted  to  find  that 
this  cheap  book  I  have  oeen  mentioning, 
**  Profits  in  Poultry,"  states  that  the  hot- wa- 
ter incubator  described  there  is  being  run 
successfully  without  any  thermostat  at  all. 
You  can  test  this  home-made  incubator  in 
winter,  when  you  have  but  little  to  do,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  go  to  work  successfully  when 
spring  opens  once  more.  Do  nr  i  urget  to 
use  the  cheap  egg-tester  I  have  described. 
You  can  tell  in  five  or  six  days,  if  you  have 
sunshiny  weather,  whether  your  eggs  are 
going  to  hatch;  and  if  your  apparatus  does 
not  work  your  eggs  are  just  as  good  to  use 
for  cooking  as  if  they  had  been  anywhere 
else  for  that  length  of  time  in  hot  summer 
weather. 

If  you  want  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  your 
"tea-kettle  incubator,^*  got  a  second  wooden 
bowl  and  cut  out  the  center  so  it  wOl  just  fit 
over  the  tea-kettle  and  rest  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance above  the  lower  shelf  to  permit  you  to 
swap  the  eggs  below.  The  tea-kettle  spout 
will  probably  be  in  your  way  unless  you  cut 
out  the  bowl  so  as  to  go  around  it.  Of  course 
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you  can  have  the  spout  removed  and  the 
opening  closed  up.  But  you  may  decide  it 
will  be  Detter  to  have  a  kettle  or  tank  made 
at  the  tin- shop  on  purpose.  If  the  tank 
or  kettle  is  made  slightly  sloping  you  can 
have  three  or  more  of  these  wooden  bowls, 
each  bowl  forming  a  shelf  to  support  the 
eggs. 

If  you  have  a  second  or  third  shelf,  of 
course  something  will  be  required  to  close 
up  the  openings  oetween  the  bottom  shelf 
and  the  top  one.  You  can  use  for  this  a  cloth- 
covered  tube  made  as  follows:  Get  a  piece 
of  heavy  galvanized  wire  cloth,  say  of^inch 
mesh— the  kind  that  is  galvanized  after  the 
netting  is  made.  Have  this  piece  just  long 
enough  to  reach  clear  around  the  wooden 
bowls,  and  wide  enough  to  so  between  the 
top  and  bottom  wooden  bowls.  Now  cover 
it  on  both  sides  with  cotton  flannel.  In  or- 
der to  protect  the  rough  edges  of  the  wire 
cloth,  sew  a  folded  tape  clear  around  the 
edges  on  all  sides.  Now  roll  this  up  so  as  to 
mie  a  hollow  tube  that  will  iust  slip  over 
our  "  wooden- bowl  incubator.*  Of  course, 
the  width  should  be  just  the  distance  from 
the  lower  bowl  to  the  edge  of  the  top  one 
that  forms  the  cover.  Have  some  little  orass 
hooks  sewed  on  the  edges  so  as  to  hook  up 
the  cover  when  in  place.  The  two  thick- 
nesses of  flannel  will  confine  the  heat,  but 
et  allow  sufficient  ventilation  for  the  eggs, 
t  is  on  the  principle  of  the  cloth  curtain  for 
poultry-houses,  as  you  may  remember. 

No  sponges,  wet  sand,  nor  any  thing  else 
is  needed  to  insure  a  moist  atmosphere  with 
this  arrangement;  for  the  tea-kettle  with  the 
cover  off  will  be  giving  off  vapor  more  or 
less  all  the  time.  If  there  seems  to  be  too 
much  moisture,  narrow  the  opening  of  the 
kettle  down  to  a  very  small  orifice.  At  the 
present  writing  I  have  not  determined 
whether  this  open  boiler  affords  too  much 
moisture  or  not;  but  if  it  does,  it  can  be  rem- 
edied with  very  little  trouble.  I  expect  to 
give  you  a  picture  of  my  home-made  incu- 
bator in  our  next  issue. 

The  principal  objection  that  has  been  made- 
to  my  invention  is  the  time  occupied  (three 
times  each  day)  in  swapping  the  eggs;  but  if 
you  look  into  the  matter  a  little  you  may  de- 
cide (as  I  have)  that  this  incubator  does  not 
take  more  time  or  skill  than  the  best  incu- 
bators on  the  market.  I  have  just  written 
the  Cyphers  Co.  (and  they  are  probably  the 
most  extensive  manufacturers  of  incubators 
in  the  world) ,  and  they  have  given  me  their 
latest  instructions  in  regard  to  operating  their 
incubators.  You  may  remember  I  have  a 
Cyphers  incubator  which  I  expect  to  use  this 
winter  in  my  Florida  home.  Well,  below  are 
their  instructions  in  regard  to  turning  and 
cooling,  clear  up  to  the  present  date: 

The  method  for  operating  as  used  on  Uie  Cyphers 
Company's  farm  may  help  you.  We  run  the  tempera- 
ture at  about  103  desrrees  up  until  hatchintr  time,  then 
increase  to  104  and  106.  Commence  turning  the  esKs 
on  the  second  day,  tuminfir  nigrht  and  morning.  Com- 
mence cooling  the  eggs  on  the  fourth  day  by  remov- 
insr  the  eeas  from  the  machine  and  allowing  them  to 
remain  out  until  they  feel  cold  when  placed  to  the 
eyelid.   Turn  and  cool  each  day  up  until  the  eighteenth 


day;  then  close  the  machine  and  leave  closed  unUl  the 
hatch  is  completed.  CYPHERS  Inciibator  Co. 

Buffalo.  N.  v..  Oct.  16. 

Now  please  notice  in  the  above  that  the 
egg-tray  or  trays  are  to  be  removed  from 
the  machine.  If  it  is  hot  weather  it  may  take 
fully  half  an  hour  for  the  eggs  to  cool  off  as 
described  above.  Please  consider  that  you 
must  not  go  far  away  from  the  eggs,  and  you 
must  keep  it  on  your  mind.  I  ao  not  know 
how  many  have  told  me  that  they  had  for- 

gotten  to  put  the  eggs  back,  and  left  them 
111  the  afternoon,  or  pretty  nearly  all  day, 
and  I  have  done  the  same  thing  myself.  If 
you  go  to  work  at  something  else,  like 
mysen,  you  will  be  pretty  sure  ro  forget  all 
about  the  incubator.  Now,  with  my  (flscov- 
eries  you  finish  up  your  incubator  and  go 
away  and  leave  it  for  eight  hours,  and  it 
takes  you  only  a  very  few  minutes  to  do  all 
that  needs  to  be  done. 


BUTTERCUP  CHICKS  HATCHED  IN  THE  FALL;   CROSSING 
DIFFERENT  BREEDS.  ETC. 

Mr.  Root.—l  note  what  you  say  about  the  Butter- 
cups. I  noticed  that  advertisement  in  the  Rural  my- 
self, and  wondered  why  it  was  allowed  there.  Can- 
didly. I  can  not  believe  it  is  so.  The  "  200  hen"  is  yet 
too  uncommon  to  take  much  stock  in  the  300  one.  even 
if  it  were  only  an  individual  hen;  but  when  such 
claims  are  made,  not  for  an  individual,  but  for  a  whole 
breed,  I  simply  do  not  believe  it  At  the  same  time.  I 
do  not  think  the  test  you  are  making  is  a  fair  one  to 
the  Buttercups  or  any  other  breed.  In  Au^rust  the 
hens  are  usually  not  in  ffood  condition  to  produce 
eiTffs  that  will  hatch  good  chicks,  nor  is  the  season  a 
GTOod  one  to  try  to  raise  little  chicks;  so  for  these  rea- 
sons I  am  sorry  that  your  test  was  not  made  in  the 
spring,  when  nature  would  be  more  willingr  or  able  to 
help  you  along.  My  experience  with  summer  chicks, 
both  in  New  York  and  California,  is  that  they  never 
equal  the  chick  hatched  in  the  normal  breedinsr  sea- 
son. SpeakinfiT  for  myself.  I  would  not  srive  two  cents 
each  for  chicks  hatched  now. 

Gettintr  back  to  the  layinfir  qualities  of  hens,  the  Rev. 
Edsrar  Warren,  of  New  Hampshire,  author  of  "Two 
Hundred  EsrGTS  per  Hen."  says  that  he  has  developed 
his  phenomenal  laying  White  Wyandottes  by  an  infu- 
sion of  12>^  per  cent  of  White  Leshom  blood,  usingf 
the  Rose  Comb  White  Leirhorn.  He  says  this  is  a  most 
valuable  discovery,  but  he  gives  it  free— no  secrets. 
See  also  the  article  about  cross-bred  poultry  in  the  Ru- 
ral of  last  week.  My  own  experience  is  the  same.  I 
used  pure-bred  Black  Minorcas  with  pure-bred  Black 
Langshans,  and  had  a  most  handsome  fowl  as  well  as 
a  phenomenal  layer.  I  also  used  a  Houdan  cockerel 
with  a  high -grade  Plymouth  Rock,  and  again  produced 
a  fine  layer,  also  one  of  good  size.  The  result  in  the 
Houdan  cross  was  quite  curious.  Every  male  in  the 
lot  showed  Plymouth  Rock  barring,  and  little  if  any  of 
the  Houdan  crest,  while  every  one  of  the  pullets  was 
jet  black,  with  quite  a  nice  crest  and  roost  of  them 
had  five  toes,  from  their  Houdan  father.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  first  cross  of  two  pure-bred  breeds 
of  poultry  of  similar  color  will  prove  better  layers,  and 
be  much  more  hardy,  than  either  of  the  parents. 

I  hope  you  will  get  something  good  for  your  four  dol- 
lars, and  shall  watch  the  result,  but  shall  not  not  be 
at  all  disappointed  if  they  fail  to  mature  well  or  show 
lack  of  stamina;  and  I  am  quite  positive  that  the  300- 
egg  hen,  as  a  breed,  is  yet  to  be  created,  and  that  the 
individual  is  as  rare  as  (to  use  a  small  boy's  expres- 
sion) a  Chinaman  with  whiskers. 

South  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Sept  23.        W.  H.  PEARSON. 

Friend  P.,  I  too  have  objected  to  that  ex- 
pression, '*  a  300-egg  hen. "  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  such  a  hen  on  earth,  and  very  much 
doubt  if  there  ever  will  be;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  that  advertisement  was  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Buttercups  would 
lay  300  eggs  in  a  year.  It  was  a  kind  of  ex- 
travagant expression  that  is  altogether  too 
common  among  poultry  advertisers.    From 
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my  limited  experience  I  can  hardly  agree 
with  you  about  fall  chickens,  especially  those 
that  are  hatched  in  December  ciown  in  Flori- 
da. I  think  that  down  there  they  consider 
December  one  of  the  very  best  months  in  the 
year  to  start  an  incubator;  and  yet  I  do  not 
see  why  Florida  should  be  very  much  differ- 
ent from  California.  I  am  aware  that  crosses 
will  frequently  lay  more  eggs  than  either 
strain  kept  pure;  but  where  shall  we  **be 
at,*'  if  we  all  go  into  this  sort  of  business? 
The  average  farmer  has  ** crosses"  enough 
already,  and,  I  think,  often  to  his  detriment. 
I  expect  to  keep  my  Buttercups  and  White 
Leghorns  in  separate  yards;  and  if  Butter- 
cups do  not  do  any  better  in  Florida  than  the 
White  Leghorns  side  by  side  they  will  be 
promptly  reported. 

THE   "BUTTERCUPS"  UP  TO  DATE. 

They  are  now  (Oct.  23)  about  four  weeks 
old.  They  look  to  me  more  like  quails  or 
partridges  than  chickens;  in  fact,  they  so 
much  resemble  the  partridges  up  in  my 
woods  in  Northern  Michigan  that  I  am  prej- 
udiced in  their  favor  on  that  account.  They 
feather  out  rather  ahead  of  the  White  Leg- 
horns of  the  same  age,  and  I  think  they  get 
around  a  little  more  lively  also,  even  though 
the  Leghorns  are  celebrated  for  their  agilify. 
Their  wings  are  longer  than  those  of  the 
Leghorns,  and  they  fly  like  a  hawk.  This  is 
all  I  can  say  for  them  at  present.  I  had 
quite  a  little  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Du- 
maresq,  and  she  admits  she  never  vet  had 
fully  300  eggs  in  a  year;  but  they  did  have  a 
hen  that  went  up  to  290.  She  also  says  it 
may  have  been  a  mistake  about  a  pullet  lay- 
ing when  three  and  a  half  months  old. 
Their  circular  was  printed  last  December. 
Her  husband  died  in  January;  and  she  says 
he  said  shortly  before  he  died  that  there  was 
a  mistake  in  that  Buttercup  circular  that 
would  have  to  be  corrected.  She  thinks  he 
alluded  to  this  matter  about  a  pullet  laying 
so  early,  and  that  it  should  have  been  four 
and  a  half  months.  This  would  not  be  re- 
markable, for  I  have  a  Brown  Leghorn  now 
that  laid  at  the  age  of  four  and  a  half 
months.  I  propose  to  take  the  Buttercups 
to  Florida,  and  will  keep  you  posted  further 
in  regard  to  them. 

GETTING  A  START  IN  THE  POULTRY  BUSINESS. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to  get  a 
start?  Would  you  advise  buyinsr  a  pair,  trio,  or  pen  of 
irood  slock  of  some  of  the  breeders  that  are  advertising 
so-called  bargains  now.  or  wait  until  spring  and  buy 
mature  stock  then?  Or  would  it  be  better  and  cheaper 
to  buy  50  or  100  day-old  chicks  in  the  breeding  season? 
Do  you  think  it  possible  to  (?et  irood  stock  from  chicks 
of  this  kind? 

I  have  a  few  monf?rel  hens.  Would  you  advise  buy- 
inffetrtfs  and  startiniir  that  way?  I  should  also  like  to 
know  If,  in  your  opinion,  hens  will  lay  as  well  or  any 
better  if  confined  at  all  times  in  Philo  winter  colony 
coops  than  those  having  range.  R.  L.  Bundy. 

Mason,  Ohio,  Oct  14. 

My  good  friend,  without  knowing  more 
about  your  circumstances,  finances,  etc.,  if  I 
were  you  I  would  stick  to  your  mongrels. 
Use  them  to  practice  on,  and  get  right  at  it. 
But  have  a  good  male.  I  paid  $5.00  for  a 
youne  cockerel;  and  with  the  one  good  male 
1  would  have  about  three  full-blooded  pul- 


lets; but  if  your  three  oullets  do  not  lay  ^tgs 
sufficiently  different  from  your  mongrels,  1 
would  have  some  way  of  marking  them:  then 
as  soon  as  a  hen  wants  to  sit  Iwoula  give 
her  some  eggs  and  then  set  to  work  to  learn 
how  to  hatch  chickens  (even  in  winter)  and 
not  let  them  die.  You  can  do  it  if  you  go 
about  it.  If  you  do  not  have  as  many  chiclc- 
ens  as  you  want  in  the  spring,  from  your 
three  full-blood  hens  and  mongrels,  also  buy 
some  baby  chicks.  I  succeeded  in  getting 
some  excellent  fowls  from  some  I  purchased 
in  April  at  only  7  cts.  each.  By  no  means 
think  of  keeping  yoiu*  chickens  confined  un- 
less you  are  in  a  town  where  you  are  obliged 
to  keep  them  shut  up.  I  think  Philo  recom- 
mends giving  fowls  more  or  less  range  as 
circumstances  permit.  If  you  are  obliged  to 
keep  a  large  number  on  a  small  piece  of 

rund,  as  Philo  is,  of  course  you  will  have 
shut  them  up.  I  know  that  there  are 
some  who  claim  that  hens  lay  better  when 
confined  than  when  they  have  free  range; 
but  if  they  do,  the  time  required  to  care  for 
them  is  much  greater,  and  I  believe  it  is  also 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 


THE  "  CmCKEN-HOUSE "  THAT  PRODUCED  THE  EGOS. 

Dear  Mr.  /?oof.— Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  enclosed  picture  of  a  hen-house  that  cost  only  one 
dollar.  This  was  made  in  the  first  place  for  a  brooder- 
house;  but  when  we  tore  down  our  hen-house,  with 
the  intention  of  buildin|r  another  in  a  different  loca- 
tion, we  put  roosts  in  thu  and  put  the  hens  in  it  as  we 
thouffht,  temporarily.  They  did  so  well,  however,  that 
we  have  left  them  there  permanently,  and  have  no  in- 
tention of  returning  td  the  old  idea  of  lanre  houses. 


A  POULTRY-HOUSE   FOR    18  LAYING  HENS,  THAT    COST 
"ONLY  A  DOLLAR." 

Our  hens  remained  in  this  aU  last  winter,  and  laid 
riffht  alonsr.  with  the  exception  of  about  one  week  dnr- 
inff  a  bad  spell  when  we  thouffht  that  we  would  be 
ffood  to  them  and  let  them  stay  in  the  bam.  They  at 
once  stopped  layinijr,  and  we  sent  them  back  to  the 
coop  affain,  and  soon  they  were  layinff  as  well  as  ever. 
This  coop  is  made  of  matched  lumber  procured  in  the 
shape  of  boxes  at  the  clothinff-store,  and  is  about  six 
feet  lonff  by  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  hiffh  in 
front.  The  roof  is  covered  with  ruberoid.  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature,  and  was  a  remnant  left  from  cov- 
ering some  other  building.  The  total  cost  of  the  bnild- 
insr  was  not  more  than  a  dollar.  We  keep  about  a  doz- 
en and  a  half  of  our  White  Wyandottes  in  this  small 
house,  winter  and  summer,  and  the  result  in  ofires  is 
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altogether  satisfactory.  Of  course,  they  have  the  run 
of  the  ham  to  scratch  in  durinir  the  day  in  winter  as 
well  as  summer.  We  make  it  a  rule  to  move  it  every 
diLy  or  two,  and  that  is  much  easier  and  cleaner  than 
the  bother  of  cleanins  out  an  ordinary  hen-house.  Of 
course,  when  the  trround  is  covered  with  snow  we  can 
not  do  that:  but  such  times  are  infrequent  for  many 
days  at  a  time  in  this  locality.  The  door  should  be 
covered  with  a  canvas  curtain  to  keep  out  the  wind  in 
cold  weather.  I  believe  that  the  inexpensive  utilities 
are  best  in  poultiy  culture.  I  get  irood  results  in  einrs. 
but  have  never  been  very  successful  in  raising  small 
chickens.  Frank  C.  Pellktt. 

Atlantic.  Iowa.  Sept  21. 

The  above  report  not  only  indicates  that  a 
cheap  house  mav  give  as  good  results  as  a 
high-priced  one,  but  may  do  even  better.  It 
may  be  the  hens  stopped  laying  because  they 
were  taken  away  from  the  place  where  they 
had  been  raised;  but  it  may  be  also  true 
that  the  cheap  house  gave  them  ventilation 
more  to  their  notion.  Please  notice  the  di- 
mensions of  this  house  are  exactly  the  same 
as  the  one  Philo  recommends.  Now  all  that 
is  necessary  to  have  a  successful  egg-farm  is 
to  cover  the  farm  with  just  such  houses 
placed  at  proper  distances  apart. 


THE  "WHITE  PLAGUE"  OF  THE  "CHICKEN  BUSINESS." 
In  your  July  Ist  issue  you  have  an  article  on  the 
dreaded  "white  plaice"  in  our  younsr  chickens. 
Many  years  affo  I  used  to  be  troubled  a  erreat  deal  with 
it.  and  lost  many  little  chickens  by  this  intestinal 
trouble.  I  tried  almost  every  thinsr  I  could  think  of  or 
hear  of;  but  none  did  the  work  I  expected  of  them. 
Finally,  almost  in  despair  I  thousrht  of  lime  water. 
Knowing  our  doctors  ffive  it  to  numan  beinss  for 
stomach  troubles  I  thousrht  to  fix  up  some  of  it.  I  put 
a  chunk  as  larse  as  my  fist  into  a  two-crallon  jar,  and 
covered  it  with  hot  water.  When  it  had  thorougrhly 
'  slaked  I  filled  the  Jar  with  water  that  had  been  boiled, 
and  then  diluted  it  a  half  with  boiled  water  and  gave 
It  That  stopped  (almost)  the  whole  entire  trouble. 
Then  I  did  Just  what  you  say  our  friend  Kellerstrass 
did  in  his  yards.  I  tore  out  half  of  the  floors  in  those 
small  coops.  3x6  ft.  and  srave  them  fresh  sods  once  a 
week.  That  seemed  to  remedy  the  whole  trouble  com- 
pletely. I  never  have  had  any  white  plamie  when  we 
have  supplied  our  coops  with  these  two  it^ms.  I  never 
tried  sods  alone.  My  success  is  such  that  we  rarely 
lose  a  chick  if  it  is  strontr  and  all  ri^ht  when  hatched. 
Lodi.  Wte..  July  10.  J.  M.  Pruyn. 


HIGH-PRESSURE 
GARDENING 


By  A.  I.   Root 


SWEET  CLOVER  AS  AN  INOCULATOR  FOR  THE 
INTRODUCTION  OF  ALFALFA. 

The  following,  from  a  late,  issue  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside,  strikes  so  many  important 
points  that  we  taice  pleasure  in  givme  it  a 
place  here.  Please  notice,  "Sweet  clover 
does  not  depend  on  artificial  inoculation.'* 
Again,  "  Sweet  clover  yields  as  much  forage, 
if  not  more,  than  alfalfa.''  Several  have 
written,  asking  about  the  value  of  sweet  clo- 
ver for  hogs.  This  writer  says  they  get  so 
fond  of  it  that  they  even  dig  up  tne  roots 
and  thus  kill  it  off.  Last,  but  not  least,  there 
is  no  trouble  in  regard  to  bloating  from  sweet 
clover.  Of  course,  the  article  was  written 
for  the  latitude  of  Kentucky. 

I  am  so  well  pleased  with  experimenting  with  sweet 
clover  as  a  soil- restorer  and  a  forasre  for  live  stock  that 
I  wiU  endeavor  to  ffive  a  few  points  on  its  manairement 

Sweet  clover  helonirs  to  the  family  of  lemiminous 


plants.  The  same  bacteria  live  on  its  roots  that  live 
on  the  roots  of  the  alfalfa-plant  Some  people  wiU  say. 
'*  If  alfalfa  is  so  much  better  than  sweet  clover  why  not 

f)lant  it?"  How  do  they  know  if  they  have  never  tried 
t? 

I  first  used  sweet  clover  as  an  inoculator  for  alfalfa. 
The  bacteria  developed  much  more  rapidly  in  the  soil 
sown  to  sweet  clover  than  in  that  sown  to  alfalfa.  The 
plant  of  sweet  clover  does  not  depend  on  artificial  in- 
oculation or  fertilization  as  does  the  alfalfa-plant 

Another  advanta&re  is  that  the  seedinff  does  not  have 
to  be  done  so  early.  The  seed  of  alfalfa  should  be 
sown  from  the  fifteenth  of  Auffust  to  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, if  best  results  are  expected.  The  seeding  of 
sweet  clover  should  be  done  about  the  first  of  October. 
Four  to  six  weeks  are  gained  for  the  maturing  of  crops 
.  growing  on  the  land  to  be  sown  to  sweet  clover,  which 
may  be  com.  tobacco,  tomatoes,  or  other  farm  and  gar- 
den crops,  while  the  land  to  be  sown  to  alfalfa  should 
be  broken  and  thoroughly  cultivated  before  seeding, 
which  requires  about  four  weeks. 

The  sweet  clover  yields  as  much  forage  as  alfalfa  if 
not  more.  From  analysis,  the  sweet  clover  contains 
the  following  composition: 

Water,  6.86  per  cent;  protein.  22.55  per  cent:  crude 
fiber,  23.49  per  cent:  carbohydrate,  32.61  per  cent;  fat. 
3.91  per  cent;  ash.  10.05  per  cent,  making  its  feeding 
value  as  a  forage  crop  high.  Its  value  as  a  fertilizing 
agent  in  gathering  nitrogen  can  hardly  be  realized. 
It  has  the  ability  to  thrive  splendidly  on  the  poorest 
sandy  soil,  and  on  dry  and  badly  washed  hillsides 
where  the  other  clover  would  never  start. 

The  seed  of  sweet  clover  should  be  sown  thin  on  old 
worn  fields,  then  the  stalks  will  be  large  and  heavily 
branched,  producing  a  great  amount  of  seed.  About 
the  first  of  September  the  stalks  should  be  cut  and  plac- 
ed in  the  ruts  and  washes.  Then  the  seed  will  be  scat- 
tered sufficiently  to  set  a  heavy  sod.  and  wiU  produce 
a  fine  pasture  the  next  season.  The  second  or  third 
year  aher  sowing,  blue  grass  will  take  in  this  locality 
and  soon  be  a  solid  set 

A  description  of  the  sweet-clover  roots  will  show 
that  they  are  a  high-class  fertilizer.  Unlike  other 
legumes,  the  roots  are  somewhat  fleshyand  not  fibrous. 
During  the  first  year  these  roots  reach  far  into  the 
ground  and  draw  up  from  considerable  depth  an  abun- 
dance of  plant  food  which  they  store  up  for  the  second 
years's  growth.  On  the  death  of  the  plant  at  the  close 
of  the  second  year,  the  fleshy  roots  decay  more  rapid- 
ly than  fibrous  roots,  and  their  nitrogen  becomes  more 
quickly  available  for  other  crops. 

My  experiments  cover  the  use  of  the  following  crops 
after  sweet  clover:  beets,  beans,  onions,  parsnips,  cau- 
liflower, celery,  melons,  raspberries,  and  strawberries. 
All  show  a  marked  advantage  on  the  pari  where  sweet 
clover  was  turned  under  after  a  growth  of  two  seasons. 
The  color  and  size  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  amount  and 
quality  of  fruit,  were  noticeable. 

PREPARES  LAND  FOR  ALFALFA. 

I  think  sweet  clover  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  use 
to  prepare  land  for  alfalfa.  Sow  to  sweet  clover  for 
one  year:  break  the  land,  turning  under  the  young 
growth  the  second  spring  about  the  first  of  June,  and 
cultivate  until  ready  to  seed  to  alfalfa.  The  germs  of 
bacteria  will  increase  rapidly,  and  the  soil  will  be  fill- 
ed so  full  that  the  alfalfa-plants  will  grow  right  off  and 
make  two  or  more  good  crops  the  first  season  after 
sowing  in  the  early  fall. 

As  a  soiling  crop  it  is  right  up  to  the  front.  Combin- 
ed with  blue  grass  It  makes  one  of  the  finest  pastures 
known  to  stockmen.  Unlike  alfalfa,  it  improves  by 
being  pastured;  yet  again,  like  alfalfa,  the  stock  have 
to  become  accustomed  to  it  before  they  will  eat  it  with 
a  relish.  But  when  once  they  have  learned  to  eat  it 
they  prefer  it  to  all  other  grasses. 

As  a  pasture  for  hogs,  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  hogs  want  the  roots  as  well  as  the  tops. 
They  eat  the  grass  readily  from  the  first,  seeming  to 
like  its  peculiar  flavor,  and  are  also  fond  of  the  hay. 
eating  it  more  readily  than  that  of  red  clover. 

Another  one  of  its  many  good  qualities  is  that  cattle 
may  be  fed  exclusively  on  sweet  clover,  and  under  the 
conditions  most  favorable  to  bloating,  without  any 
danger  from  this  trouble.  Coumarin,  one  of  its  con- 
stituents, the  principle  which  gives  it  its  bitter  taste, 
effectually  prevents  the  fermentation  that  results  in 
bloating.  J.  W.  Oriphn. 

Kentucky.  

SWEET  CLOVER— STILL  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

The  report  below  comes  from  a  man  who 
purchased  his  seed  of  us.  It  seems  a  little 
funny  that  we  should  keep  getting  such  re 
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ports  while  the  editors  of  some  of  our  agri- 
cultural papers  are  still  talking  about  sweet 
clover  as  a  *'  noxious  weed." 

I  consider  that  sweet  clover  is  one  of  the  best  plants 
or  clover  known.  It  is  worth  $10.00  per  acre  as  a  fer- 
tilizer alone.  I  sowed  three  or  four  acres  last  spring 
on  wheat  ground;  and  when  I  cut  the  wheat  it  was 
about  a  foot  high;  and  when  I  turned  the  stock  in  the 
field  (horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs)  they  all  ate  that 
before  they  touched  the  red  clover,  and  now  they  eat 
it  close  to  the  srround.  There  was  a  decided  increase 
in  the  flow  of  milk.  It  can  not  be  beat  for  pasture,  and 
it  yields  the  finest  honey.  L.  A.  Lawmaster. 

Upper  Sandusky,  O.,  Oct  8. 

THE  WONDERBERRY;  WHAT  A  RAILWAY  POSTAL  CLERK 
SAYS  THE  PEOPLE  OF  OKLAHOMA  THINK  OF  IT. 

Dear  Mr.  Root:—\  was  srreatly  surprised  to  see  in  a 
recent  issue  of  GLEANINGS  the  position  you  took  in  re- 
i^ard  to  the  wonderberry.  wilderberrv.  irarden  huckle- 
berry, or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it  I  am  writing 
you.  not  with  the  intention  of  chanarinff  your  opinion 
or  criticising  you,  but  simply  to  show  the  difference 
of  opinion  that  may  exist  upon  even  so  small  a  matter. 

I  presume  it  is  the  general  opinion  among  people  of 
the  Eastern  States  who  have  not  paid  us  a  visit  "  out 
west "  that  we  are  pretty  hard  run  out  here  for  fruit 
or  almost  any  other  of  the  good  things;  but  I  want  to 
tell  you.  Mr.  Root  that  there  are  many  of  us  who  are 
not  starved  for  fruit  till  we  can  eat  those  things  and 
call  them  good.  It  surprises  me  that  one  who  has 
been  such  a  leader  in  the  production  of  comb  honey, 
and  must  have  partaken  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  of 
the  earth,  can  find  anything  good  in  the  wonderberry. 

Several  years  ago  I  saw  the  garden  huckleberry  ad- 
vertised by  Miss  Mary  Martin.  Upon  writing  her  for 
prices  she  sent  me  a  package  of  seed  gratis,  from 
which  I  raised  a  large  number  of  plants.  It  certainly 
is  a  wonderful  plant,  and  filled  nearly  every  claim  un- 
til it  came  to  the  table,  where  it  failed  completely  with 
myself  and  neighbors.  We  tried  them  hot  and  tried 
them  cold;  tried  them  cooked,  and  then  cooked  some 
more;  tried  them  sweet  and  tried  them  sour;  tried 
them  preserved  and  tried  them  in  pies;  tried  them  be- 
fore frost  and  tried  them  after;  but  in  every  instance 
they  failed  to  tickle  our  palate. 

Some  months  ago  some  one  wrote  our  Oklahoma 
Farm  Journal,  asking  about  these  berries.  The  editor 
advised  him  to  stand  by  the  old  tried  and  true  fruits,  a 
large  list  of  which  succeed  wonderfully  here,  and  re- 
ceived a  good  scoring  from  some  one  who  was  pleased 
with  the  taste  of  the  wonderberry.  The  editor  simply 
closed  the  matter  by  remarking  that  "there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  the  tastes  of  some  people." 

N.  Fred  Gardiner. 

Geary,  Okla..  Oct  18.  Railway  Postal  Clerk. 


KIND  WORDS. 

Dear  Mr.  Root:— It  is  with  much  pleasure  and  often 
proflt  that  I  peruse  Our  Homes  the  first  thing  after  it 
comes  into  the  house;  and  the  various  letters  of  ap- 
probation and  criticism  are  interesting,  so  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  give  a  little  expression. 

I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  that  Solomon  fell  from  the 
good  estate  he  once  enjoyed:  and  we  are  told  that  by 
their  fruits  we  are  to  know  them.  Surely  none  would 
hold  up  his  example  to  the  rising  generation. 

I  wish  your  temperance  papers  might  go  into  every 
home;  that  the  spirit  of  them  might  reach  from  pole  to 
pole,  and  from  the  river's  mouth  tdtbe  ends  of  the 
earth.  One  grand  step  would  be  taken  if  all  young 
women,  this  fair  land  over,  would  make  a  stand  and 
not  accept  the  attentions  of  any  young  man  who 
"  just  takes  a  little  and  sees  no  harm  in  it"  Surely 
intemperance  is  the  greatest  curse  of  the  land. 

I  have  noticed  in  several  papers  that  the  Bible  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "  Word  of  Giod."  Now.  in  all  sincer- 
ity I  ask  how  this  can  be.  for  we  read  (11.  Tim.  3  :  16) . 
"All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  perfect  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 
They  are,  then,  but  a  declaration  of  the  fountain  and 
not  the  fountain  itself.  They  contain  a  history  of 
God's  people  in  divers  ages  — a  prophetical  account  of 
manv  things  and  events,  and  a  full  account  of  all  the 
chief  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  for  the 
prophecies  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man. 
but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.    Therefore  are  the  words  of  God  spoken 


and  written  by  holy  men  of  old,  anointed  of  God  for 
the  work,  but  they  are  not  God  the  Word  nor  the 
Word  of  God,  for  that  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 
and  was  God— John  1:1.  It  was  before  the  scripturas 
were,  and  was.  in  the  fullness  of  time,  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us.  How  can  we,  therefore,  put  them 
above  their  place  by  calling  them  the  "Word  of 
God  "  ?  And.  again,  we  read  in  Romans  (10 : 8) .  "  The 
word  is  nigh  tbee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  heart." 
Now.  this  "  word  "  is  certainly  not  the  Bible,  for  how 
could  it  be  in  the  mouth  or  heart? 

With  these  few  observations  on  the  subject  I  close, 
wishing  that  much  good  may  come  from  Our  Homes. 

Centervile,  R.  L.  Sept  28.  M.  C.  Foster. 

Our  stenographer,  W.  P.  Root,  submits 
the  following  in  regard  to  the  above  letter: 

The  foregoing  remarks  relative  to  calling  the  Bible 
the  "  Word  of  God  "  are  very  timely.  It  is  common  in 
religious  papers  thus  to  style  the  book.  The  "  Word 
of  God,"  in  a  biblical  sense,  always  applies  to  Christ : 
but "  the  word  of  God  "  means  a  word  or  message 
from  him  just  as  we  would  speak  of  a  message  from 
anybody  else.  In  this  sense  the  Bible  may  be  called 
"  the  word  of  God."  Even  the  correct  Sunday  Sc/tool 
Times  commonly  speaks  of  the  Bible  as  "the  Word  of 
God  "  because  that  is  the  name  of  the  book."  But 
that  is  an  unusual  name  for  it.  not  in  general  use.  As 
a  book  the  Bible  should  be  called  the  Bible.  That 
word  has  more  dignity  than  any  other.  Some  words 
have  the  right  of  way  over  all  others,  and  the  majestic 
word  Word  is  one  of  them. 

some  kind  words  and  suggestions  for  the  home 
department. 

Dear  Brother.-— 1  have  been  expecting  to  see  some  of 
"  the  friends  "  take  an  interest  in  your  suggestion  to 
state  their  views  upon  the  whereabouts  and  condition 
of  the  departed,  immediately  after  their  death.  Not 
seeing  any  thing  upon  the  subject  and  feeling  that 
your  Invitation  is  worthy  of  serious  thought  I  there- 
fore, after  some  deliberation,  have  concluded  to  offer 
a  few  lines.  In  doing  so  I  beg  to  state  that  it  is  ap> 
proached  reverently,  and  I  trust  with  the  f ort>esrance 
of  yourself,  and  the  friends  may  at  least  help  to  excite 
enough  interest  in  the  matter  to  draw  an  expression 
from  others  more  competent  and  better  informed  to 
handle  such  a  momentous  and  all-important  subject 

First,  the  only  authoritative  source  of  information 
upon  the  subject  is  the  Holy  Bible. 

Second,  the  most  reliable  and  unquestionable  writer 
or  individual  must  be  one  who  has  passed  through 
death  from  life  in  this  world  down  to  death  and  back 
into  }\f(*  ftrrTTTT,  Thf:^  i\i  o*"»«  -— -v^^ps  the  authorities 
dav.n  lu  U.^.  LjrJ  Ju;.-u--,  Chri-L 

Third,  at  death  of  the  body  the  condition  of  the  sub- 
ject is  transformed  or  changed  from  a  corporeal  or 
earthly  bsin?  to  a  spirit  being,  of  which  absolutely 
nothing  IS  known  as  to  their  being,  limitations,  or  abode. 
A  spirit's  nature  or  possibilities  are  not  defined  and 
are  undefinable;  in  fact  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
mind  of  man  is  endowed  with  faculties  for  compre- 
hending the  spirit  estate  in  any  measure. 

Our  Lord's  disciples  desired  information  of  him  re- 
^ardinff  this  subject,  to  which  he  replied.  "In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  and  I  t^o  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be 
also."  Wm.  b.  Hess.  Sr. 

Cleveland,  O.        

"  WHERE  WILL  THEY  EVER  GET  ALL  THE  BRIMSTONE?** 

Dear  Mr.  Root.— In  your  Home  paper,  Oct  1,  you 
speak  of  "fire  and  brimstone."  This  reminds  me  of 
an  interesting  anecdote  related  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rozelle, 
of  Philadelphia.  Last  winter,  when  we  were  in  St 
Petersburg,  he  preached  one  sermon  in  Grace  Church 
(Baptist).  His  text  was.  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap.**  It  was  the  best  sermon  on 
that  subject  that  I  ever  heard;  and  to  illustrate  one 
point  he  used  the  following:  Once  a  devoted  Christian 
lady  was  discussing  the  subject  of  eternal  punishment 
with  an  infidel.  He  said,  Now,  madam,  you  don't 
suppose  there  is  such  a  place  as  the  Bible  deseribea— a 
place  of  fire  and  brimstone?'* 

" I  certainly  do.'* 

"  Well,  I  can  prove  to  you  that  it  can't  be  so.  Just 
think  of  all  the  people  who  have  lived  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  will  live  down  to  the  end  of  time. 
Where  could  they  ever  get  the  brimstone?" 

"  Laws/— don't  you  know  that  everybody  takes  his 
brimstone  with  him?"  .         _^  ^ 

How  true!  we  certainly  do  take  our  conscience  with 
us.  W.  C.  Oault. 

Savannah.  Ohio.  Sept  6. 
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Here's  Something  New 

From  Kalamazoo 

You  can  save  enough  real  money  in  getting  a  Kala- 
[  mazoo,   to    buy   most   o!    your   fuel— pay    your   taxes, 
buy  a  dress  or  suit  of  clothes  or  materially  increase  your 
bank  balance.     You  get  the  best  made — the  most  econom- 
ical— the  most  satisfactory  stove  or  range  to  be  had  any- 
where at  any  price.     With  an  actual  cash  saving  of  from 
N?^  to  $40  on  your  purchase.     Hundreds  of  thousands 
3{  satisfied  users  have  told  us  this  is  true. 
We  make  it  easy  for  any  responsible  person  to  own 
|a    Kalamazoo.      We   are    the   manufacturers.      You    get] 
■lowest  factory  prices,  3t50-days'  approval  test,  and  our  [ 
pconvenient  terms.     Take  your  choice — 

Cash  or  Credit 

Write  for  Catalog:  No.  416  and  special  terms.    It 
grives  you  all  the  necessary  information  about  buy- 
Inar  and  usinsr  a  good  stove  or  rangre.    Compare  our  prices  and  quality 
with  other-s,  prove  for  yourself  what  you  save  in  buylnj?  a  Kalamazoo  for  j 
cash  oron  time,    Frcish  I  p  re  pa  id,    Sa  fe  delivery  ^ua  ra  niced. 


TiU  Oreo  ThenuoBi  - 
Iter  siTes  fael  and 
HLkcf  baking  easy. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mf  rs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mictu 


A  Kalanvazoe 

Direct  to  V>u 


One  Grove  of  Grapefruit 

near  Palmetto  netted 

$2,500  per  acre. 


Why  <Joo*t  you  eosave  i 

ble  orowing  in  Manatee  County?    A  small  fann 


in  fruit  and  Trgeta- 

^    iinty?    h 

piOYe  an  excellent  investment 


Vegetablea   often    net   $1,000   per   acre. 

ReKiKfe  to-day  to  fann  where  faming  nets 
moat. 

The  cfimale  is  defii^lful,  and  there  are  no 
droughts  or  long  dreary  winter*. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  and  full  informatioii. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

Seaboard  Air  Line, 

Depc  NORFOLK.  VA. 


4% 


EstabUahed  1892 


A  request  on  a 
postal  will 
bring  you  our 
free  booklet  — 


Banking  by  Mail 


Deposit  your  savings  here,  pending 
permanent  investment. 

The  advantages  offered  are:  Un- 
(]uestioned  safety  and  four  per  cent 
interest,  compounded  semi-annually. 

This  bank  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State,  and  its  strict  laws. 

Its  officers  and  directors  are  suc- 
cessful men. 

Write  today  for  booklet  explaining 
our  convenient  banking-by-mail  system. 

Resources,  $900,000. 


The 

Savings  Deposit  Bank  Co. 

Medina.  Ohio 
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$50  TO  $300  SAVED 

kibbera  and  catalog  hoaie  pro6L     Til  aave  you  from 

$50  toSJOO  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  CajoUne 

Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 

lower  than  dealers  or  iobbcrs  have  to  pay  for      J 

'imilar  englnw  in  carload  lots  for  epocash.  j^a^  DIrec* 

GALUtViAY  y#^./f:? 

Price  and  tjuaiity  speak  for  themselves     M-<'^ i*'*""'. * «  ^^ 
and  you  arc  to  be  the  sole  iudge.  ^s- jT-  P?'"^  ..  f 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  anrl  bnv  a      ^S'jF    'fial.    Salist.ic 

B.H..P. only$119.BO  A^t^^TwSclS^- 

r  lal  proposition.  All 
you  pay  ine  '\s  tor  raw 

material,  labor  and 
\  one  small  profit,  Send  lo» 
'l  mytii^BOOK  FREC 


*^V 


liRS 


Wm.  Galloway.  Pres 
Wm.  Gallowfty  Co. 
1 086  Galloway  6 1 Btlav 


1^  Cents  a  #7oi# 


For  a  CB-lncb  Hog  Fence  >:  16«  !Cor 
ae-lnch;  19e  for  81  ineli  St  i^U 
for  3i-lnch;  93f  for  m  *V  .'Jich 
Farm  Fence.  60- inch  Poultry 
Fence  87e.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  day*  trial.  lt~ 
CivtalORfree.  Write  for  ft  today.  |P 

KITSELMAN    BROS., 
Bom  21,  MUNCIE,  INO, 


m 


WHITEWASHING 

and  dlBlnfectlng  with  the  new 

*'Kant-Kloj**  Spr»yer 

eves  twice  the  reeultn  with  same 
bor  and  fluid.  Aluo  for  spraylnK 
trees,  vines,  veKetables.etc  Ageats 
Wanted.   Booklet  free.    Addrem 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 
32  East  Av..  Rochester.  N.Y. 


If  You  Want  to  Know 

THE   BEST  FARM    PAPER 

Send  10  Cents  for  10  Weeks 
The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  421  Pe8rlSt..NewYork 


TRAPPERS  rKj:?".' 

Copy  of  HuDter-Trader-Trapper,  monthly 
.  raaf^aslne.  100  or  more  pages  aboat  steel 

traps,  snares,  deadfalls,  trapping  secrets 
raw  furs,  dogs,  big-game  hunting,  etc.  and  a  64-page  booklet 
«'ontalnlng  game  laws,  camping  hlnt8,  etc,  all  for  10  cents. 
A.  R.  HARDING  PUB.  CO..  Boa  S10.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


IDEAL  ALUMIIHIM  LEG  BAID 

To  Mark  Chiokons 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

12  for  16c ;  25— 2Sc :  6<^-40o  l  10O-?8c. 
Sample  Band  Mailed  for  w  Stamp. 
Frank  Myvi,  Bfr.  |oi 69.  FrNport.  Ill 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK'S  .^BBiDOUBLB  ACTION  COM- 
BINED CULTI- 
VATOR AND 
HARROW,  can  be 

used  to  cnltivate 
crops  in  rows,  as  a 
Listing  Harrow, 
and  when  closed 
together  is  a  Disk 
-    ^      ,,        ^  ^  Harrow  cutting  4*9 

leet  wide.    Drawn   by   two  medium   horses. 
Jointed  pole.    Perfect  centre  draft.    A   labor 
saver.    Send  today  for  FREE  Booklet* 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  WO  Hsii  St,  HIgs— .  Ct 


Made  of  NlghCartion  Double  Strength 
CoiU>d  AVlre.  Heavily  Cslvanixed  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Hell  *t 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  f raa  trial. 
We  jiny  all  freight.  37  lu"  iffhta  ef  farm 
and  poultry  a-iire.    Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  101  Winchester.  Indiana. 


TheRochester  Radlafir  win 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  double  the  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  Write  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 
ROCaeSTER  RADIATOR  CO. 
50  Pomace Sl..Roclie8tcr.N.Y. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 


For  hard  or 

Soft  Coal 

wood  or  gas 


FiUaay 
StoToor 
Farnaoe 


THE-  BEST"  LIGHT 


IV  ,T  .\KES  and  bums  its  own  ga^  Pro- 
^^^  duces  100  candJe  power  light- 
brighter  th&n  electricity  or  acetylene 
i  —cheaper  than  kerosene.  No  dirV 
I  No  grease.  No  odor.  Over  900  styles. 
I  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
^  ed.   Wrlto  for  catalog.  Do  not  detaj 

THE  BKST  I.IGHT  CO. 
306  B.  athSU,  Caatoa*  Okie 


^ 


mnn  FFRRFT^    ^^^^   trained.    They 
WUU  rcnnLIO.  hustle  rats  and  rab- 
bits.   Price  list  and  book  mailed  free. 
N  A.  Knapp,  Roohaalar,  Ohio. 


iw: 


For  Rabbits. 
__        Chickens,  Ho&s.  Sheep,        ^ 
|J^  Horses,  Came.   150  styles.  Big 
heavy  Ho.  9  galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.    V^iU  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Froe»mple  £| 
_  .t  cafff.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  Wo  pay  freight  ^ 
|SV    The  Brown  Fence  St  Wire  Co.. 
— ^^     Dept.  91      Clereland.  O. . 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY 

V  ou  can  double  your  etw  yield  by  feedln&r  fresh-cut  raw  bone.  It  contains  over 
four  times  a*  much  effg-maklnflr  materlafas  Rrftln,and  takes  the  place  of  buRs 
and  worms  In  fowls'  diet.  That's  why  It  frlvee  more  ems-urreater  fertility, 
_.  .^....^     _        strongrer  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

MANN'S  Latest  Model  BONE-CUTTER 

ti«    T?llL*Jl?  "»P'^'f  »"  "f  rg«  *nd  "m»n  bones  with  adhering  meat  and  gris- 
tle.   Automatlcalfy  adapts  to  your  strength.    Nerer  clogs.    Sent  on  Tea  Day** 


Free  Trial, 


No  money  down.    Send  for  otir  free  books  today. 
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^  ^     THE"BEST"LIGHT  ^ 

m 
1 

''A  l>ort«l>l«,  pur*  white.  Bteady,  tafe   H 

*oe^l«n«.  lOO  candle  power.  No  er^atie,    ■ 
dirt  nor  odor.  Liffhtedlnitaiitly.  Cob  U   ■ 
•  eta.  per  week.  Over  WO  it  jle*.  Every    ■ 
l*mp  wamu&ted.  Agrenti  wanted.  Write   ■ 
terofttaloff.    Do  not  delay.                        ■ 
THJB  BEST  UeHT  CO.             ■ 
S06  E.  Stb  St.,  Canton*  Ohio    ■ 

^•■^     MAKES  AND  BURNS  ITS  OWN  GAS  > 

tATENTS 


26 

YEARS' 

PRACTICE. 


P: 
CHABUGB  J.  WILLIAMSON, 
ftooond  Nat'i  Bank  Bldg.,    Wabhuotov.  D.  O. 
Patent  PffMtiM  In  Patent  Patent  CMinMl  of 

Oflltea  and  Courts.  Tho  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Cook's  Honey-jar! 

(Not  Dr.  Cook  who  discovered  the  North  Pole) 
But  J.  H.  M.  Cook,  who  keeps  the  Dec-aupply 
House  at  70  CorUand  St..  New  York  City. 
Sells  the  Dest  and  Cheapest  Honey-Jar  with 
patent  air-tight  sanitary  stopper.  Send  10c 
(half  the  postage)  and  you  get  a  sample  jar. 
Catalog  free. 

CHA8.  ISRAEL   &   BROS. 

466^90  Canal  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Commission  Merchants  In 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrnp,  etc. 

Consisnments  Solicited.       Establislied  1875. 

The  Best  Honey-jar 

No.  26  with  lined  cap,  16.00  per  grosB. 
Sample.  20c.    Catalog  of  supplies  free. 

FINE  LI6HT  HONEY,  8ic  per  Lb. 

Apiaries:  I.  J.  STRINCHAM. 

Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  1 06  Park  Plaoo,  N.  Y.  CITY 


PATENTSJ 

■  riuUiBH.HMck.Uao*TnistBl4l(. 


Ho  nttonMT'i 
t—  antll  pat* 
•ntlsallOMTcd. 

Write  TofinvMl- 
or'a  Ovlde,** 
:..WMkiafftM.».C. 


ROOTS  GOODS 

ARE  MONEY-SAVERS 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies,  bees, 
queens,  etc.,  and  can  supply  you  with 
any  thing  in  the  BEE  LINE.  Queens, 
any  quantity,  tested,  $1.00;  untested, 
75  cts,  each. 

REA  BEE  &  HONEY  CO. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  PENNA. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 


CULTURE 

Please  use  this  order  form  by  check- 
ing in  the  margin  the  items  wanted 

The  pamphleu  and   bookleu  listed   below 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

D 
D 


My  First  Soaaon's  Exporionoo  with 
tho  Honoy-boo.  By  the  "  Specutor,"  of  the 
Outl-k,  of  New  York.  A  ten-pace  leaflet  detail- 
ins  the  experiences  of  this  well-known  writer. 
YOQ  will  read  the  leaflet  throucb  before  70«  lay 
it  down.     Free. 

Tho  Boo-koopor  and  FruH-flrowor.  A 
15-pate  booklet  sivins  actnal  facta  resardins  the 
value  of  bees  to  frolt,  and  showins  bow  bee- 
keeplns  may  be  doobly  piofiuble  to  the  fralt- 
srower.  Proit-srowen  are  reallzlns  as  never 
before  the  necessity  of  bavins  honey-bees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossomins  fruit.    Free. 

Boo-kooplnfl  for  Sodontary  Folk,  a 
24-pace  leaflet  redtins  the  actnal  experiences  of 
an  amateur  bee-keeper,  showins  what  equlpmeDt 
Is  best,  points  derived,  etc.    Free. 

Catolofl  of  Boo-koopora'  Supplloa. 
Our  complete  caulos  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
address  on  request. 

Transforrlnfl  Boon.  A  l4-pas«  booklet 
givins  instractioDS  and  illostratins  appliances. 
No  need  to  keep  your  bees  in  old  out-of-date 
hives  when  they  can  easily  be  transferred  into 
new  hives  and  earn  profits  for  you.    Price  10  cts. 

Boo-huntinfl.  Gives  information  necessary 
to  enable  one  who  is  active  and  iniellisent  to 
ensase  in  bee-buntins  with  success.  It  is  well 
sotten  up  and  worth  the  price,  which  is  25  cents. 

Sprlnfl  Manaflomont  ot  Booa.  A  14- 
pase  booklet  detailins  the  experiences  of  some 
successful  bee-keepers,  and  sivins  instructions 
on  this  oftimes  perplexins  matter.    Price  10  cts. 

HabH»  of  tho  Honoy-boo.  By  Dr.  E.  P. 
Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific  handlins  of  the 
habits  and  anatomy  of  the  bee.    Price  10  cents. 

How  to  Koop  Booa.  A  book  of  228  pases, 
deuilins  in  a  most  interestins  manner  the  ex- 
periences of  a  besinner  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
other  besinners.    Price  $1.10  postpaid. 

Tho  A  B  C  of  Boo  Culture.  A  complete 
encyclopedia  on  bees,  of  neariy  540  pases,  fully 
illustrated.    $1.50  postpaid;  half  leather,  $2.00. 

Cloaninfla  In  Boo  CuHuro.  A  64pase 
illustrated  semi-monthly  masazine,  the  leadins 
exponent  of  bee  culmre  in  this  country.  Ten 
cents  per  issue,  but  to  new  subscribers  we  will 
furnish  it  six  months  for  25  cents. 

This  sheet  may  be  used  as  an  order  sheet 
by  properly  checking  on  the  margin  your 
signature,  and  remittance,  if  required. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.; 

?lea$e  send  me  the  items  checked  aho<ve\ 
I  inclose  S to  co<ver  the  cost. 

Nsmt 

Stntt  Addrttt  tr  R.  F.  D 

r«t0ii 

a.».c.   11-1  *»«<* 


D 
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D 
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D 

D 
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How  to  Obtain 


r?EE  Subscription 


TO 


THE  GUIDE 
TO  NATURE 


Sound  Beach.  Conn. 


Send  $3.00  for  ST.  NICHOLAS  to  be  maUed  one 
year  to  some  boy  or  srirl,  and  THE  GUIDE  TO 
NATURE  wiU  be  sent  one  year  free,  per  follow- 
ing combination  offer: 


ST.  NICHOLAS,  one  year         .       . 

13.00 

For  younff  folks. 
THE  GUIDE  TO  NATURE        .       . 

1.00 

For  men  and  women. 



4.00 

BOTH  one  year  for  only   . 

3.00 

Address  and  make  all  checks 
and  money  orders  payable  to 

^^  Agassiz  Association 

ARCADIA 

Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

Please  write  for  particulars. 


Queens  of 

Moore's  Strain  of  Italians 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-satherinff.  hardiness,  ffentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers '  Re- 
view, Flint.  Mich^  says,  "As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen.'*  My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long- 
toninied  three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race 
bred  in  my  apiaries) .  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong 
colonies  well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

Reduced  prices:  Untested  queens,  75  cts.  each;  six. 
$4.00;  dozen,  $7.50.  Select  untested,  $1.00  each;  six. 
$5.00;  dozen.  $9.00. 

I  am  now  sending  queens  by  return  mail. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  tniaranteed.  Descriptive 
circular  free.    Address 
J.  P.  Moore,  queen-breeder,  Rt.l,Morgan,Ky. 


SWARMING    PREVENTED 

A  new  method,  just  published,  worthy  of  investtn- 
tion  by  all  progressive  bee-keepers.  Advantages  claim- 
ed for  the  plan  of  treatment:  No  clipping  of  queens* 
winffs;  no  cairinff  of  queens;  not  even  necessary  to 
look  for  queens;  no  searching  for  nor  pinching  of 
queen-cells:  the  bees  do  the  pinching  act;  no  shook 
swarming ;  no  dividing;  no  sulking;  no  swarming 
out;  no  extra  expense  connected  with  the  plan;  treat- 
ment extremely  simple,  and  easy  to  carrv  out;  saves 
time  and  labor;  last,  but  not  least,  a  satisfactory  hon- 
ey crop  secured. 

Send  to  DR.  H.  JONES.  Preston.  Minn.,  for  his  book- 
let describing  his  method  of  treatment  Price  25  cts. 
Process  protected  by  copyright. 


Better  Supplies 

More  Profits 

You  know  to  how  large  an  extent  the 
profits  of  bee  culture  depend  upon 
the  right  kind  of  supplies,  and  you 
knowj  too,  that  just  as  important  as 
the  right  supplies  is  to  get  them 
when  you  want  them,  atlhe  right 
price. 

In  every  way — ^location,  stock,  and 
low  prices — wfe  are  fitted  to  serve 
you  to  your  profit. 

We  Ship  on  Time 

and  you  get  the  goods  when  you 
want  them.  We  are  centrally  locat- 
ed, and  can  ship  direct  by  boat  and 
over  thirty  different  railroads.  Our 
stock  is  the  best,  and  we  sell  the 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 
What  more  can  you  want?  Write 
today  for  our  big  book  and  special 
prices  for  this  month. 

Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

1009-18  Lucas  Ave.       St  Louis,  Mo. 


Write  Us  for 
Prices — 

We  will  make  you  delivered 

8 rices  by  return  mail  on  any 
ling  you  may  want  for  your 
apiary. 

We  Manufacture 

Dovetailed  hives,  Hoffman 
frames,  sections,  separators, 
shipping  -  cases,  etc.;  ^Iso 
beiry  boxes  and  crates. 

There  are  no  Better 
Hives  than  Ours. 


Prices  the  lowest 
Satisfaction   guaranteed,  or 
money  refunded. 

Minnesota  Bee -supply  Co. 

Power  Diag..  NlooUet  laland 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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pALCON  QUEENS 

WE  HAVE  in  charge  of  our  Queen  Department  Mr.  Leslie  Martin,  who 
has  had  wide  experience  in  the  queen  business,  having  been  the  queen- 
breeder  in  the  apiary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  several  seasons,  as  well  as  privately  conducting  the  Birdcroft 
Apiaries  in  Tennessee  since  that  time.  His  queens  have  become  famous,  and 
it  is  ¥rith  pleasure  we  offer  his  services  to  our  customers  in  the  management 
of  this  department. 

Our  "Falcon"  Queens  are  unexcelled  in  honey-gathering  qualities;  they 
winter  well,  and  are  gentle.  They  cap  their  sections  snow-white,  and  breed 
early  in  spring. 

Our  Mr.  Martin  is  particularly  an  authority  on  Caucasians,  as  he  bred  much 
of  the  stock  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  which  other 
breeders  are  using. 

Get  our  Improved  "Falcon  "  Queens,  and  increase  your  honey  yields. 

Price  List  of  'Talcon**  Queens 

Three-band  and  Golden  Italians,  Caucasians,  and  Camlolans 

BEFORE  JULY  1  AFTER  JULY  1 

Untested. One.  $1.00;  six,  I6.W:  12.  $10.00.  One.  $.75;  six,  $4.25;  12.  $8.00 

Select  Untested One.     1.25;  six.    6.75;  12.    12.75.  One.    1.00;  six.    5.60;  12.    10.00 

Tested.  $1 JM)  each  Select  Tested,  $2.00  each 

All  queens  are  reared  in  strong  vigorous  colonies,  and  mated  from  populous 
nuclei.  Instructions  for  introducing  are  to  be  found  on  reverse  side  of  the 
cage-cover.    Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Falcon  Square  Jars 

Honey  can  not  be  put  up  in  more  attractive  pack- 
ages for  exhibition  purposes  or  the  grocery  trade  than  in 
glass,  and  for  this  purpose  the  square  honey-jar  is  best 
and  most  convenient,  besides  economizing  space.    Prices: 

^.  with  cork  stoppers {  £1  ^?  ^Sll  3  ^^ 

^.  with  spring  top {g:^^;:^Sll3^^ 

1-ib.  with  spring  top {g:^5ij^;nr^ 

The  glass  top  with  spring  attachment  ia  the  only 
absolutely  safe  method  of  bottling  honey,  as  corks  and 
screw-caps  will  leak.  Still,  we  furnish  the  1-lb.  and  the 
8-oz.  jars  with  corks,  for  those  who  desire  them,  at  75  cts. 
per  100  less  and  40  cts.  per  50  less  than  with  the  spring 
top.    We  do  not  sell  less  than  crate  lots. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Practical  BE  E-BOOKS  '*'""" 


A  complete  treatise  on  the  subject.  Fullj  illustrated. 

The  A  B  O  off  Bee  Culture 


A  text-book  for  the  beginner  and 
advanced  bee-keeper. 


Cloth-bound,  $1.50  postpaid.      i 
German  edition,  $2.50  postpaid.    ' 


The  Life  of  the  Bee 

Matttrlinck 

A  romantic  story  of  the  life  inside   the 
hive.     A  masterpiece  of  fine  writing. 

Price  $1.40  postpaid. 


The  Bee  People 

Margarft  W.  M»Htj 

A  bee-book  especially  for  children.    Il- 
lustrated. 

Price  $1.50  postpaid. 


The  Lore  of  the  Honey-bee 

Tiihur  Edward tt 

A  history  of  bees  and  their  masters  from 
the  earliest  times.  One  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating books  ever  written  on  the  subject 

Price  $2.00  postpaid. 


Bee-keepers'  lOo  Library 

Includes  twenty-nine  booklets  oeatlj 
bound,  each  giving  practical  hints  on  some 
phase  of  bee-keeping.  Of  great  value  to 
beginners. 

Price  10  cenu  each. 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

Anna  Btttftrd  C$mtt$tk 

A  most  entertaining  and  practical  book 
for  the  beginner.  Tells  a  beginner's  ex- 
perience n  a  way  to  help  other  beginners. 

Price  $1.10  postpaid. 


DoolMle's  Queen-rearing 

G.  M.  D^Uttl$ 

The  only  comprehensive  book  on  the 
subject  now  in  print.  Entertaining  as  well 
as  practical. 

Price  75  cents  postpaid. 


Cook's  Manual  of  the  Apiary 

A.  J.   C-k 

Covers  practical  management  of  the  apiary, 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  bee,  and  bee 
botany.     Completely  revised  in  1902. 

Price  $1.15  postpaid. 


The  Swarthmore  Library 


A  series  of  booklets  on  the  scientific  tide 
side  of  bee-keeping  and  queen-rearing.  Full 
of  valuable  information. 

Price  25  cents  each. 


Wax  Craft 


T.    W,   C0wam 


Beautifully  printed  and  bound.    Treats 
of  the  subject  fully. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid. 


AMERIKANISCHE  BIENENZUCNT 

Hams  Bmtthamtr. 

A  hand-book  for  German    bee-keepers. 
Neatly  bound  and  illustrated. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid. 
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Qassified    Advertisements 

Notice*  will  be  Inserted  In  these  cl«mlfled  oolomns 
at  K  oenta  per  line.  Advertleemente  Intended  for  tbls 
department  can  not  be  leei  tban  two  lines,  and  sbonld 
not  exceed  Ave  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  yonr 
adTertlsement  in  Uie  classified  columns  or  we  will  not 
b«  responsible  for  errors. 


Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale 

For  Sale.— New  alfalfa  honey,  best  quality,   new 
cans  and  cases,  l%c,    H.  E.  Crowther.  Parma,  Idaho. 

Honey-brokers.— We  offer  a  ear  of  water- white  sate 
at  6^  cts.:  car  lot  of  amber  at  5H  cts.  per  lb. 

Freeman  &  Fairchild,  Redlands.  Cal. 


For  Sale,— Fancy  extracted  alfalfa  honey,  thorough- 
ly ripened,  rich  and  thick.  If  you  want  honey  that 
will  '  taste  like  more,"  try  a  60-lb.  can  for  15.60. 

A.  A.  Lyons.  Rt  3.  Fort  Collins.  CoL 

For  Sale. — Clover  and  raspberry  honey  mixed  in 
new  eo-lb.  cans.  Well  ripened  and  of  fine  flavor. 
Sample.  10  cts.  Price  of  sample  may  be  deducted  from 
order.  James  McNeill.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Honey  for  sale  by  members  of  the  Michigan  Bee- 
keepers* Association.  For  free  annual  booklet  ffivinff 
names  and  addresses  of  members  address  the  Secreta- 
ry. E.  B.  Tyrrel.  230  Woodland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Extracted  honey,  tupelo.  8H  cts.  per  lb.; 
liffht  amber,  8K  ;  saire.  9 ;  all  in  120-Ib.  cases :  quanti- 
ties less;  samples.  10  cents.  I.  J.  Strinoham. 
105  Park  Place.  New  York  City. 


For  Sale.— Fancy  extracted  alfalfa  and  basswood 
honey,  16.50  per  60-lb.  can;  $10.75  per  case  of  two  60-lb. 
cans;  910.00  per  case  in  quantities  of  10  cases  or  more. 
RobT  a.  Holekamp  Sc  Son, 
4263  Virginia  Ave..  St  Louis.  Mo. 


For  Sale.— My  new  crop  white-clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey,  put  up  in  brand-new  60-lb.  cans;  two 
cans  to  a  case,  at  8^  cts.  per  lb.  by  case  of  120  lbs.,  or 
9  cts.  per  lb.  for  single  00-lb.  can:  8^  cts.  per  lb.  for 
five-case  orders  or  more,  F.  O.  B.  Flint;  cash  with  order. 
LEONARD  S.  Grioos.  711  Avon  St.  Flint  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Our  crop  of  clover  comb  honey  in  4  x  5 
plain  sections:  also  extracted  of  the  following  kinds: 
Clover,  raspberry,  basswood,  and  buckwheat  Not  a 
pound  of  the  above  honey  was  extracted  until  after  the 
close  of  the  honey-flow.  The  fact  is,  there  is  none 
better  on  the  market  State  which  kind  you  prefer, 
and  the  amount  you  can  use.  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  lowest  cash  price  and  mail  you  a  liberal  sample. 
Remember  we  are  specialists,  and  understand  thor- 
ouffhly  the  production  of  extracted  honey. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  Remus.  Mich. 


For  Sale.— The  finest  honey  produced  in  my  forty- 
6ve  years  as  a  bee-keeper.  All  honey  left  with  the 
bees  until  after  the  close  of  the  honey  season;  ripe, 
clear,  and  of  exquisite  flavor.  The  above  is  from  our 
bee-yards  in  Northern  Michigan ;  can  also  supply  fine 
amber  fall  honey,  just  now  taken  off  the  hives  at  our 
home  yard.  State  kind  and  amount  wanted,  and  we 
will  quote  prices.    Samples  free. 

O.  H.  T0WN8END  &  Son,  Otseffo,  Mich. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  good  judges: 

Mr.  O.  II.  Town9end:—We  are  In  receipt  of  yonr  faror  of  the 
1 7tb,  and  the  sample  of  honey.  We  belfcTe  It  would  be  Impos- 
sible for  the  bees  to  gather  nner  honey  than  the  sample  sub- 
mitted. We  reeret  to  say  that  we  have  alreadv  bought  all  the 
honey  we  care  «>  at  the  present  time.  Thanking  you  for  the 
olTer  and  the  privilege  of  tasting  such  fine  honey,  we  remain 
very  truly  yours, 

Mtddlebury,  Vt,  Sept ».  J.  E.  Crane  &  sos. 

All  honey  from  our  Northern  Michigan  yards  is  like 
the  sample  referred  to  above.  Try  some  and  note  the 
smile  of  satisfaction  it  will  produce. 


Highly  Flavored  Honey.— I  have  just  returned 
from  a  week's  vacation  in  Northern  Michigan,  where  I 
helped  my  brother  extract  honey  gathered  from  the 
wild  red  raspberry.  I  thought  I  had  seen  honey  be- 
fore with  a  decided  raspberry  flavor;  but  this  lot  of 
honey  certainly  has  a  stronger,  richer  raspberry  flavor 
than  any  honey  I  ever  before  tasted.  I  wish  that  you 
could  taste  it  Send  me  10  cents  and  I'll  mail  you  a 
sample.  Ask  for  the  strong-flavored  honey.  This 
honey  is  put  up  in  new  00-lb.  tin  cans,  and  the  price  is 
10  cts.  a  pound— $6.00  for  a  can. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint.  Mich. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted 

Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.  State  quan- 
tity, kind,  how  put  up,  and  lowest  cash  price  you  will 
Uke.  E.  R.  Pahl  &  CO..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  BinWETT.  199  South  Water  St.  Chicago.  111. 

Wanted.— White  honey.    State  kind,  how  put  up. 
and  lowest  cash  price.  Chas.  Koeppen, 
1508  Main  St.  Fredericksburg.  Va. 

I  will  pay  7>i  cts.  per  lb.  for  gilt-edged  white-clover 
extracted  honey  laid  down;  also  ^  ct  more  per  lb.  for 
white-clover  comb  honey  than  other  responsible  par- 
ties will  offer  who  will  buy  all  grades  put  up  in  light 
rough  boxes  B.  Walker.  Clyde,  111. 


Wants  and  Exchanges 

Wanted.—A  carload  of  bees.    State  kind,  and  kind 
of  hive.                      I.  B.  Perrine.  Blue  Lake.  Idaho. 
(Via  Twin  Falls.) 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.  State  quantity  and  price.  Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
801  Huntington  Ave..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— 100  colonies  of  bees  within  shipping  dis- 
tance of  Live  Oak.  Fla. 

Frank  W.  Morgan.  Monticello.  III. 

Wanted. — On  shares,  two  or  three  hundred  hives  of 
bees  for  the  season  of  1910;  two  seasons'  experience  in 
the  Alexander  apiary  at  Delanson.  N.  Y. 

George  Smith.  Rt  2.  Thompsontown,  Pa. 

Wanted.— By  you  — best  goods  most  promptly;  in 
other  words.  Pierce  service.  Root  quality."  I  buy 
by  carloads,  and  can  supply  you  at  once  from  one  of 
the  best  shipping  centers  in  the  country. 

Edmund  W.  Peirce.  Zanesville.  O. 


Real  Estate 


Wanted.— Farms  and  businesses.  Don't  pay  com- 
missions. We  find  you  direct  buyer.  Write,  describ- 
ing property,  naming  lowest  price.  We  help  buyers 
locate  desirable  properties  free.  American  Invkst- 
MENT  ASSOCIATION,  Minneapolis.  Minnesota. 


For  Sale.— 80  acres,  all  in  cultivation  or  pasture;  a 
good  7-room  house,  cellar.  2  cisterns  and  well:  new 
bam.  40x50  ft.;  granary,  hog  and  chicken  house,  etc. 
Necessary  fence,  partly  woven  wire.  All  underlaid 
with  a  7-ft  vein  of  coal.  One  mile  from  mine;  two  miles 
from  a  good  town;  50  miles  southeast  of  St.  Louis; 
school  80  rods  from  house.  A  good  honey  trade  and 
apiary  go  with  the  place,  at  150.00  per  acre.  For  further 
particulars  address       Wm.  Darby,  Coulterville.  III. 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted.— Two  first-class  men  to  sell  honey. 
The  Snyder  Bee  and  Honey  Co.  Kingston,  N. 
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Bees  and  Queens 


For  Sale.— Golden-all-over  qaeens,  and  bee-keep- 
ers* supplies.       T.  L-  McMurray.  Slhrerton.  W.  Va. 

First  prizes  Connecticut  State  Fair  for  Italian  bees 
and  queens.  1900.  A.  W.  YATES.  Hartford.  Ct. 


Extra-fine  queens  of  the  red-clover  strain,  bred  by 
the  oriirinator.  Fine  queens  for  breeders'  use.  a  spe- 
cialty. F.  J.  Wardell.  UhrichsviUe.  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— 40  colonies  of  bees.  Root  and  Moore 
stock;  combs  built  on  wired  foundation;  cheap  for  cash. 
H.  P.  Henninosen.  027  Alabama  St.  San  Francisco,  CaL 

For  Sale.- 1000  colonies  of  bees  with  fixtures;  run 
principally  for  extracted  honey. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co.. 
340  Fourth  Street  Ofrden.  UUh. 

For  Sale.— 175  swarms  of  bees  at  a  barsain  if  taken 
soon;  8  and  10  frame  2-story  hives  with  Hoffman 
frames,  built  from  wired  foundation.  If  interested 
call  on  or  write.       W.  H.  Rails.  Orange.  California. 

For  Sale.— Moore's  strain  and  eolden  Italian  queens, 
untested.  $1.00;  six.  IS.OO;  twelve,  19.00.  Camiolan.  Ba- 
nal, and  Caucasian  queens,  select,  tl.25;  six.  16.00; 
twelve.  $10^.  Tested,  any  kind,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Choice 
breeders.  $3.00.    Circular  free. 

W.  H.  Rails.  Orange.  CaL 


For  Sale 


For  Sale.— Bee-supplies  at  factory  prices. 

D.  Cooley.  Kendall,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— New  unhuUed  white-sweet-clover  seed, 
15  cts.  per  lb.;  postase,  8  cts.  per  ib.  extra. 

Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— On  account  of  poor  health,  a  manufac- 
turing plant  consistinir  of  mill,  lot,  machinery,  etc 
Price  $2850.         Address  box  39,^  care  Oleaninos. 

For  Sale.— Mann's  sreen-bone  cutter,  perfect  con- 
dition, cost  $18;  price  $10;  twenty-five  24-lb.  shippintr- 
cases  for  4Kx4^  sections  in  flat  $2.75. 

H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also 
Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.    Write  for  catalog 
and  particulars. 
The  Penn.Co..  successors  to  W.  P.  Smith.  Penn,  Miss. 

For  Sale.— 700  wide  frames  for  the  production  of 
fancy  comb  honey.  They  hold  eisrht  sections  each;  fit 
Lansrstroth  supers,  or  will  fit  any  hive  that  uses  Lanff- 
stroth  or  Hoffman  frames;  cost  $35.00;  will  sell  for 
$17.50.  Also  two-horse  ffasoline-enffine.  O.  K.  condi- 
tion; cost  $60.00;  $25.00  takes  it,  or  will  exchan&re  it  for 
beeswax  or  extracted  honey, 

L.  F.  Howden.  Fillmore.  N.  Y. 


Poultry 


A.  I.  Root's  Bee-ffoods,  Poultry-supplies,  Seeds,  etc. 
Stapler's.  412-414  Ferry  St,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Chicks.  8  cents  each;  esrsrs,  $4.00  per  100; 
shipped  anywhere.  Culver  Poultry  Farm. 

4086  Main  St.  Benson,  Neb. 


Bee-keepers'  Directory 


Bee-keepers'  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.    We  buy  car 
lots  of  Root's  ffoods.    Save  freierht.    Write. 

ITALIAN  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Auso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cat 


Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  COOK.  70  Cortlandt  St.  New  York  aty. 

For  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  circular  send  card 
to  T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell.  Mich. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty:  1906  price 
list  ready.    Safe  introducing  directions. 

E.  E.  Lawrence.  Doniphan.  Mo. 

Golden  and  red -clover  Italian  queens.  Greatly  im- 
proved facilities  for  1910.  Wm.  A.  Shuff, 

4426  Osa^e  Ave..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Italian  queens  from  direct  imported  mothers,  red- 
clover  strain.  $1.00.    Circular. 

A.  W.  YATES.  S  Chapman  St.  Hartford.  Conn. 

For  Sale.  —  Hiffh-srade  red-clover    and    Golden 

Sueens.    Safe  arrival  and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 
>ne.  75  cts.;  six.  $4.00;  dozen.  $7.50. 

Sires  Bros,  a  Co..  North  Yakima.  Wash. 

Queens.— Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business— Junt  1  to  Nov.  15.  untested  queens.  60  cts.; 
select  75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.         H.  C.  Clemons.  Boyd.  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens  ready  in 
April;  nuclei  and  colonies  about  May  1.  My  stock  is 
northern  bred,  and  hardy.  Five  yards  wintered  on 
summer  stands  without  a  sinsrle  loss  in  1908;  22  years  a 
breeder.    For  sale,  several  tons  of  fall  honey. 

Quirin-the-queen-breeder,  Bellevue.  O. 


Fruit-Growing 

and  Bee  Culture  are  two  great  allied  industries. 
We  want  every  reader  of  this  journal  to  write 
us  for  a  free  sample  copy  of  "The  Southern 
Fruit  Grower."  or  send  10  cents  and  it  will  be 
sent  you  on  trial  for  three  months. 
The  Southern  Fruit  Grower.  Chattanoofia.  Tenn. 


Mr.  Bee-Man: 


YoQ  can  sare  nme. 
worry,  aod  mooer  bf 
orderiog  yoor  lapplies 
for  next  teaaon  now. 
I  have  a  fall  line  of  HiTet,  Sopert,  Sections,  Foondadon — 
in  fact,  every  thine  yoa  need  in  the  apiary.  If  yon  do  not 
have  a  catalof ,  send  for  one  to-day. 


182 
Frimd'St. 


H.  H.  JEPSON 

Phone  Haymarket  14S9-1 


Honey  Markets  continued  from  page  5. 

Cincinnati.— The  market  on  comb  honey  is  exceed- 
insrly  brisk.  In  quantities  of  from  100  to  200  cases  it  is 
selling  at  14^;  retail,  at  16.  Extracted  table  honev  i^s 
brisk,  sa&re  sellinsr  at  8H  to  9;  amber  in  barrels,  fair 
demand  at  6  to  6^.  Beeswax  is  slow  at  $^00  per  100 
lbs.  The  above  are  our  sellinsr  prices,  not  what  we 
are  paying. 

Oct  22.  c.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 


Philadelphia.— The  demand  for  comb  and  extracted 
honey  has  been  very  heavy  during  the  last  ten  days. 
Larsre  lots  have  been  moved  at  good  fisrures.  There 
has  also  been  quite  a  little  honey  shipped  in  which 
contains  a  shade  of  honey-dew  which  has  been  selling 
at  a  low  price.  We  quote  fancy  white,  16  to  18;  No.  1, 
14;  amber,  13;  extracted  white,  in  five-sallon  cans,  9: 
amber  in  barrelp.  6;  in  cans.  7.    Beeswax,  29. 

Oct.  22.  Wm.  A.  Selser. 


Liverpool.— The  honey  market  is  firm,  with  good 
inquiry.  We  quote  one  pile  of  Chilean  sold  at  t7.44 
per  100  lbs.;  two  of  the  same  at  16.72;  white  Haitian, 
$6.96  to  $7.68;  Jamaican.  16.24  to  $7.20.  The  nominal 
value  of  Peruvian  is  13.84  to  14.80;  California.  19.12  to 
19.84.  The  beeswax  market  is  dull.  We  quote  Chilian 
at  $33.88  to  $38.72  per  ton.  Nominal  values  are  as  fol- 
lows: African.  $32.67  to  $33.88;  American.  $33.88  to 
$37.51;  West  Indian.  $32.67  to  $33.60. 

Oct.  14.  Taylor  &  Co. 
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Special  Notices 

Bv  Our  Business  Manager 


SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 
We  want  to  hear  from  those  who  have  sweet-clover 
seed  in  quantities  for  sale.  We  have  not  secured  our 
usual  supply,  and  are  having  a  brisk  demand,  so  are 
liable  to  run  short  before  another  season's  crop  can  be 
slathered.  

JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT. 

We  have  secured  an  extra-choice  lot  of  Japanese 
buckwheat  for  seed;  and  rather  than  carry  so  much 
over  for  the  sprine  trade  we  offer  it  for  shipment  now 
at  a  special  low  price.  For  prompt  cash  orders  we  will 
sell  one  bushel  for  $1.15;  2  bushels.  12.10;  10  bushels. 
$10.00.  ba^  included.  If  you  can  use  50  or  100  bushels, 
write  for  special  price.  Seed  is  recleaned,  and  50 
pounds  to  the  bushel. 


Special  Notices  by  A,  L  Root 

When  the  next  issue  comes  out.  Mrs.  Root  and  I. 
Providence  permitting,  will  be  in  our  Florida  home  at 
Bradentown.  Manatee  Co. 


"THE  FAMOUS  GRUNDY  METHOD." 

As  I  have  been  criticising  this  book  rather  severely 
for  a  year  past,  or  more,  particularly  because  of  the 
price,  $2.00  for  a  small  paper-covered  book,  I  deem  it 
no  more  than  fair  to  state  here  that  Mr.  Fred  Grundy 
has  cut  the  price  down  a  half—that  is,  for  $2.00  he  will 
furnish  the  book  and  Gleanings  for  one  year  free. 

While  I  am  about  it,  I  will  state  that  Mr.  Grundy  has 
given  us  another  excellent  book  entitled  "A  Fortune 
in  Two  Acres."  Price  50  cents.  Address  Fred  Grun- 
dy, Morrison,  111.    

"ONE  HUNDRED  FORMULAS  AND  RECU»ES  FOR  POUL- 
TRYMEN." 
The  above  heading  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  put  out 
by  the  Poultry  Record  folks,  Carey,  Ohio.  It  contains 
nearly  all  if  not  quite  all  the  secrets  that  have  been  ad- 
vertised and  sold  up  to  date.  There  is  one  thins:  I  par- 
ticularly like  about  this  expose  of  secrets.  After  ffiv- 
ins  a  process  the  author  expresses  his  opinion  of  it 
For  instance,  he  says,  in  regard  to  the  dollar  secret  for 
feeding  soda  and  epsom  salts  to  chickens  to  destroy 
vermin.  "I  consider  the  remedy  of  no  value  as  a  mite- 
killer,  but  it  may  be  of  some  value  as  a  tonic."  In  re- 
(rard  to  the  secret  of  tellintr  a  layinar  hen.  he  adds  at 
the  end,  "The  advertisement  is  only  to  catch  a  few 
dollars."  The  book  is  rather  small  for  25  cents— only 
20  paces;  but  as  it  contains  secrets  that  have  cost  some 
of  our  friends  a  good  many  dollars,  it  ought  to  be  a 
^od  investment— especially  for  "  us  chaps  "  who  have 
been  sendinsr  our  quarters  and  dollars  for  all  the  se- 
crets advertised.  By  the  way,  that  Missouri  woman  is 
still  advertising  her  secret  for  sorting  out  the  fertile 
eirsrs  before  they  go  into  the  incubator;  and  the  worst 
part  of  it  is,  there  are  several  poultry-journals  that 
still  accept  and  insert  the  advertisement 


THAT  HOME-MADE  INCUBATOR. 
I  omitted  to  say  in  the  proper  place  that  the  ther- 
mometer should  be  immersed  in  the  water  in  the  tea- 
kettle. The  bulb  should  be  two  or  three  inches  in  the 
water  so  that  the  top  may  project  enough  so  that  the 
temperature  may  be  read  easily.  Now  with  this  flan- 
nel covering  the  outside  of  the  kettle,  the  thermometer 
needs  to  be  up  to  110  or  111,  as  I  have  explained,  to 
bring  the  top  of  the  eggs  in  contact  with  the  kettle  (or 
flannel,  rather)  up  to  103 ;  and  the  eggs  will  not  be 
harmed  if  the  temperature  should  rise  to  120  or  even  a 
little  more.  I  think  that  the  neighborhood  of  118  or 
120  is  a  better  temperature  when  the  eggs  are  hatch- 
ing; and  I  have  some  chickens  coming  out  now,  this 
25th  day  of  October.  When  the  eggs  are  pipped,  we 
think  it  best  to  have  as  many  as  possible  pressing 
against  the  warm  kettle,  removing  the  shells  out  of  the 
way  and  putting  the  chicks  on  the  top  shelf  or  nursery 
as  I  have  explained.  Where  you  have  one  or  more 
shelves  it  accomplishes  this  nicely.  Oh !  by  the  way, 
Huber  is  as  happy  this  morning  because  his  baby 
'only  four  months  old)  has  two  teeth,  as  is  his  father 
with  his  chickens  just  hatching  in  his  newly  invented 
incubator. 


THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  OF  GLEANINGS. 

All  along  through  the  years  since  this  department 
was  started,  there  have  been  more  or  less  requests  to 
have  a  selection  made  of  Our  Homes  in  book  form. 
The  matter  came  up  again  recently;  but  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  we  should  give  our  attention  to  the 
future  rather  than  to  the  past  But  I  might  remind  the 
friends  that  in  1881  there  was  such  a  call  for  back  num- 
bers that  we  printed  two  small  books.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
As  you  know,  I  do  not  believe  in  big  prices  for  a  little 
book,  and  never  did;  so  these  books  are  sold  at  10  cts. 
each,  each  one  containing  about  50  pages.  GLEANINGS 
size.  Well,  there  are  nearly  200  of  these  old  selections 
of  Our  Homes,  and  you  can  have  them,  while  they  last, 
the  two  for  15  cents.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add  4  cts.  for 
postage.  As  I  glance  over  my  work  in  trying  to  lift 
up  humanity  during  the  last  35  years,  it  looks  to  me  as 
if  there  really  were  many  valuable  lessons  in  the  two 

Samphlets.  There  is  much  said,  for  instance,  about 
uUding  up  a  home,  and  having  things  convenient  for 
the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Therefore, 
friends,  if  any  of  you  would  like  to  see  a  sample  of  the 
Home  Papers  in  their  early  stages,  send  us  12  cents  for 
Part  I.,  or  19  cents  for  the  two. 

FIRELESS  BROODERS;  SOMETHING  TO  FURNISH  HEAT 
FOR  THE  FIRST  WEEK  OR  TWO. 
While  heating  bricks  to  keep  the  new  chicks  warm 
during  a  cold  spell  down  in  Florida  I  thought  several 
times  of  the  little  foot-warming  stoves  that  we  kept  for 
sale  something  like  ten  years  ago.  These  are  kept 
warm  by  means  of  a  stick  of  fuel  lighted  with  a  match. 
The  expense  of  the  heat  is  only  about  one  cent  a  day. 
Now.  this  arrangement  would  be  much  simpler  than  a 
lamp.  It  could  not  set  any  thing  afire,  it  occupies  very 
little  space,  and  does  not  need  any  of  the  machinery 
necessary  to  accommodate  a  lamp  to  keep  it  burning. 
Besides,  there  could  be  no  possible  danger  of  an  ex- 
plosion. I  have  just  interviewed  Huber,  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  with  these  cheap  little  stoves. 
I  think  they  sold  at  40  cents,  with  quite  a  lot  of  fuel 
thrown  in.  He  agrees  with  me  that  they  would  be  just 
the  thing,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  heat  fluctuates  too 
much,  going  up  and  down,  and,  worst  of  all.  frequent- 
ly going  out  entirely.  I  think  I  have  read  somewhere, 
however,  that  the  fuel  has  been  recently  improved  so 
that  a  stick  of  It  will  bum  until  every  bit  of  it  is  con- 
sumed without  going  out  Can  anybody  give  me  any 
information  in  regard  to  the  matter? 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

THE  FAMILY-READING  PROBLEM. 

To  find  reading  that  satisfies  one's  craving  for  the 
bright  and  attractive,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  Suitable  for  impressionable  young  people,  is 
at  times  difficult  The  best  magazines  are  admittedly 
published  for  mature  readers  only.  The  Youth 's  Com- 
panion, Companion  Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  alone  is 
for  all  the  family.  While  the  editors  keep  in  mind  the 
eager  desire  of  the  young  for  tales  of  action,  enter- 
prise, and  adventure,  these  stories  in  The  Companion 
are  so  well  written  as  to  fascinate  men  and  women  in 
all  stages  of  life's  journey.  And  this  is  true  not  only 
of  the  fiction  in  The  Companion  but  of  the  entire  con- 
tents. The  articles,  by  famous  writers,  convey  knowl- 
edge that  is  useful  to  the  Mrisest  and  most  escperienced 
as  well  as  to  the  immature.  In  short.  The  Companion 
solves  the  reading  problem  for  the  entire  family.  It  is 
entertaining  and  it  is  "  worth  while." 

Every  new  subscriber  will  find  it  of  special  advan- 
tage to  send  at  once  the  $1.75  for  the  new  1910  volume. 
Not  only  does  he  get  the  beautiful  "  Venetian  "  Calen- 
dar for  1910.  lithographed  in  thirteen  colors  and  gold, 
but  all  of  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remain- 
ing weeks  of  1900,  from  the  time  the  subscription  is 
received. 

Convention  Notices. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  City  Hall,  London, 
Ont,  Nov.  6,  at  10 :  30  A.M.  and  1 :  90  P.M.  All  bee-keep- 
ers are  cordially  invited.  E.  T.  Bainard,  Sec. 

Lambeth,  Ontario. 

The  Northern  Michigan  Bee-keepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  next  annual  session  at  Mancelona,  Mich., 
Dec.  1  and  2.  We  are  holding  this  meeting  at  this 
time  to  get  the  attendance  of  those  who  can  not  get 
away  during  the  busy  month  of  April— the  usual  meet- 
ing month.    A  rousing  meeting  is  expected.    Come! 

East  Jordan,  Mich.  Ira  D.  Bartlett.  See. 
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BEE-KEEPERS  OF  THE  NORTH 


Be  Sure  to  Get  Our  Prices  on 

BEESWAX 

Before  selling  your  season's  wax,  or 

let  us  sena  you  our  prices  for 

working  your  beeswax  into 

Dadant's 
Foundation 

We  can  use  an  almost  unlimited 
quantity  of  beeswax,  and  we   are 
buying  all  the  time.    .    .    .    During 
1    the  season  of  1909  we  handled  over 
150,000  pounds  of  beeswax.    .    .     . 
If  your  honey  supply  is  short  we  can 
supply  you    with  white    or  amber 
honey.    .    Send  for  prices  at  once. 

DADANT  &  SONS 

1              Hamilton,  DLs. 

BEE-KEEPERS  OF  THE  SO  UTH 


Attention 

Trappers 

Get  started  right  for 

1909-1910  by  sending 

for  our  printed 

matter. 


We  want  to  get  in  touch  with  our  friends,  the 
trappers  and  dealers,  all  over  this  country.  To 
all  who  are  interested  we  are  anxious  to  send 
our  helpful  printed  matter.  We  want  to  SHOW 
YOll  that  we  are  more  than  capable  of  backing 
up  our  claim. 


Direct  shipment;  quick,  sure,  good 
returns;  honest  grading;  financial 
reliability;  square  dealing,  and  every 
other  good  point  offered  by  any 
house  or  houses  are  all  centered 
here.     .     .     Can  you  expect  more  ? 


50  years'  honorable  dealing. 
No  tricky  practices. 

Traugott  Schmidt  &  Sons 
Detroit,  Mich. 


WITH  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 


We  can  pleate  joo  with  quick  shipments 
and  satisfactory  prices  and  service.  Onr 
goods  are  the  ROOT  CO.'S  make,  hence 
3iere  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  quality.  A 
card  wiU  bring  jou  our  50-page  catalog  by 
return  mail.  Send  us  jour  inquiries.  We 
are  able  to  supply  jou  on  short  nodce  Ital- 
ian bees,  queens,  and  one,  two,  and  three 
frame  nuclei. 

John  Nebel  &  Son 

Supply  Co.     High  HM,  MMits.  C*..  ■•• 


I 


WILL  YOU  be  ONE  of  6000? 

Next  year  the  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  will  complete  its  fiftieth  or  JubUee  year. 
We  desire  to  celebrate  it  by  an  increase  of  6000  new  subscriptions  to  our  present  list. 
That  would  mean  an  addition  of  sometiiing  like  450  names  per  month,  begmning  with 
November,  1909.    WiU  YOU  be  one  of  the  6000?       :::::::: 

Just  now.  and  until  Jftnuary  1.  the  price  is  75  cts.  a  year;  after  January  1,  $1.00  a  year.  Why 
not  save  25  or  50  cts.  by  sending  75  cts.  or  tl.50  before  January  1.  and  let  os  put  your  name  on 
our  list  for  one  or  two  years  from  January  1?  To  new  subscribers  for  1910,  we  will  throw  in 
the  rest  of  this  year's  (1909)  numbers  free.  Better  do  it  now.  If  yon  have  never  seen  the  old 
AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  send  for  free  sample  copy.    Address       :         :         :         :         : 

George  W.  York  &  Co.,  146  W.  Superior  St,  Chicago,  Dls. 
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Plants 

need 

Ught 

You 

never 

cover 


Planted  and  growing 


Sunlight  Sash.    Your  plants  under  them  get  aU  the  light  all  the  time,     itie  ut;at  stored 
all  the  day  is  held  securely  over  night.    The  result  is  bigger,  stronger,  earlier  plants 


In  zero  weather  under  Sunliffbt  Saab  your  plants 
tre  as  safe  as  in  open  air  in  May.  Never  any  worry  or 
sUffhtest  risk  about  sudden  cbanires  in  temperature. 

Saves  expense— saves  all  the  labor  of  coverinff  and 
oncoverinff.  Boards,  shutters,  and  mats  are  elimi- 
nated. 

Used  by  such  men  as  Bolton  Hall,  intensive  farm- 
log  authority;  R.  L.  Watts,  Professor  of  Horticulture. 
Pennsylvania  State  Collese;  L.  H.  Cooch,  editor  The 
Praetical  Parmer— by  thousands  of  market-growers 
and  farmers— men  who  grow  to  sell— in  every  climate. 


Two  layers  of  glass  instead  of  or*«  Betwc***!!  tb< 
two  is  a  H-lnch  cushion  of  air.  In  freezing  weather 
any  space  between  the  sash  and  glass  on  the  upper 
side  freezes  up  tight,  and  air  between  the  two  layers 
of  glass  becomes  absolutely  dry— a  perfect  non-con- 
ductor—better protection  ihan  mats  or  boards. 

Robert  Gibson.  Corydon.  Ind..  writes:  "  I  bought 
five  sash  last  February:  transplanted  my  tomato-plants 
under  the  glass  March  10th.  and  by  April  10th  they 
were  in  bud.  Sold  $18.00  worth  of  plants.  Will  want 
ten  more  sash  next  falL" 


Write  for  catalog  and  free  prejMld  proposition. 

Order  early  to  insure  prompt  shipment  Fast 
freight,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 
Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  hot-beds.    .    .    . 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

951  East  Broadway.  Louisville.  Ky. 


Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 


Are  You  a  Fruit-grower? 

If  you  are,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  Michigan.  The  fruit  orchards 
of  this  State  have  made  the  growers  independent  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  Cherry  Crop  Alone — 

Brought  more  than  a  MILLION  DOLLARS  to  the  growers  this  season, 
and  mere  was  a  demand  for  ten  times  more  than  was  produced. 
Cherries  yield  fabulous  crops  in  the  great  MICHIGAN  FRUIT  BELT. 

We  Have  the  Peaches  too. 

The  peach  orchards  of  Michigan  will  bring  more  millions  into  the  State, 
for  tne  1909  crop  is  more  than  good,  it  is  splendid. 

General  Farming  Pays — 

In  Michigan.  It  is  not  all  fruit;  the  potato  crop  this  season  will  be  the 
best  in  years,  and  last  year's  crop  put  Michigan  second  in  the  list  of  all 
the  States.    Hay,  oats,  corn,  rye,  wheat,  baney,  red  clover,  and 

MThite  Beans  Beat  the  World— 

In  Michigan.  You  can  get  wild  land  that  will  grow  any  of  these  crops 
at  from  &  to  $15  and  $20  per  acre  NOW.  Next  year  you  will  pay  more. 
It's  worth  more.    Take  advantage  of  the 

Home-seeker  Excursions — 

Via  the  Pere  Marquette  this  Fall,  and  see  these  things  for  yourself. 
Illustrated  booklet  sent  on  request  to  either 


W.  C.  TOUSEY,  D.  P.  A.. 

428  Madison  St., 

Toledo.  Ohio. 


F.  MOELLER,  G.  P.  A.. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


W.  E.  WOLFENDEN.  G.  W.  P.  A., 

206  South  Clark  St.. 

Chicaffo.  Ills. 
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for  tlie  Family 


M 


ore  than  Half  a 
Million  American 


Families  read  The  Youth's 
Companion  every  week  because 
they  have  found  it  ''worth  while" 


The  Volume  for  1910  Would  cost  $30  if  printed  in 
book  form.     Each  week's  issue  will  he  crowded  with 
the  reading  that  delights  every  member  of  the  family. 

For  1910  —  50  Star  Articles  by  Famons  Men  and 
Women,  250  Stories,  1000  Up-to-Date  Notes  on  Current 
Events,  etc.,  2000  One-Minute  Stories  will  be  printed. 


FREE 


TO 


JAN., 

1910 


Every  New  Subtcriber  who  at  once  cutaout 
and  sends  this  slip  (or  the  name  of  this  pub- 
lication) with  $1.75  for  the  52  issues  of  The 
Youth's  Companion  for  1910  will  receive 

All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the 
remaining  weeks  of  1909,  including  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Numbers. 

The  Companion's  "Venetian"  Calendar  for 
1910,  lithographed  in  13  colors  and  gold. 

Then  The  Youth's  Companion  for  the  52 
weeks  of  1910  — a  treasury  of  the  best 
reading  for  all  the  family. 


% 


IlluilrateJ  Prospectus  and  Specimen  Copies  Sent  Upon  Reeiuest. 
THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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A  SAMPLE  OF  CELL-BUILDINO  ON  WOODEN  CUPS  AT  THE  PUBUSHER'S  HOME  YARD. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Philo :  National :  Poultry 
I  I  Institute 


Learn  to  Make  Poultry  Pay 

We  teach  poultry-keeping  in  all  its  branches  by  mail,  or  by  demonstration 
at  the  greatest  poultiy  institute  in  the  world.    The  home  of  the 


Philo  System. 


Fresh-laid  eggs  are  considered  the  most  perfect  food,  and  any  one  can 
learn  to  produce  them  at  a  profit.  With  the  improved  methods  taught  in  our 
schools 

A  Successful  business  and  Good  Living 

may  be  had  on  a  city  lot  or  a  small  plot  of  ground  in  the  suburbs,  or  in  the 
country.  Poultry-keeping  is  really  a  science.  To  get  the  greatest  returns,  all 
branches  of  the  work  must  be  thoroughly  understood.  A  short  course  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  the  business  a  success,  and  to  avoid  the  mistakes  so 
common  with  those  who  do  not  understand  the  work. 

We  Can  Teach  You  Scientific  Poultry-keeping 

by  mail  or  at  our  National  Poultry  Institute,  where  thousands  of  the  finest 
birds  are  raised  annually.  With  our  improved  methods  it  is  possible  to  handle 
the  business  with  a  very,  small  capital,  or  students  can  get  employment  at 
good  salaries. 

Write  for  full  information  about  our  course  of  instruction  in  methods  of 
poultry-keeping. 


Philo  National  Poultry  Institute,  Ehnira,  New  York 

Lake  Street 
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Falcon 
Foundation 


We  use  it  .        .        .        and 
If  you  use  it       ...        . 
The  experiences  of  the  most  prom- 
inent bee-keepers  prove  that 


like  it. 
you  will  like  it. 

the  bees  like  it 


Tis  not  marvelous,  for  FALCON  Founda- 
tion has  reached  the  PERFECT  state. 

Send  for  our  catalog  of  bee-supplies,  and  ask  for  our  Special 
Prices  on  Comb  Foundation.  Samples  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Beeswax  Wanted 

We  pay  the  HIGHEST  MARKET  PRICE.    Write  to  us  for  quo- 
tations, and  we  will  send  you  shipping-tags. 


Falcon  Square  Jars 

Honey  can  not  be  put  up  in  more  attractive  pack- 
ages for  exhibition  purposes  or  the  grocery  trade  than  in 
glass,  and  for  this  purpose  the  square  honey-jar  is  best 
and  most  convenient,  besides  economizing  space.    Prices: 

c  rv^   «r,-+K  ^^^h'  ^r^^^^^  /  •2.25  per  crate  of  100 

5k)z.  with  cork  stoppers j  $1.25  per  crate  of  50 

Q  ^  «ri*K  «..M-»/*  */>«  /  ^-75  per  crate  of  100 

8-oz.  with  spnng  top j  $2.00  per  crate  of  50 

1  IK  «r,-*K  ^^^^r»  *r.rx  /  ^'75  per  CHite  of  100 

Mb.  with  spring  top j  $2.50  per  crate  of  50 

The  glass  top  with  spring  attachment  is  the  only 
absolutely  safe  method  of  bottling  honey,  as  corks  and 
screw-caps  will  leak.  Still,  we  furnish  the  1-lb.^and  the 
8-oz.  jars  with  corks,  for  those  who  desire  them,  at  75  cts. 
per^OO  less  and  40  cts.  per  50  less  than  with  the  spring 
top.    We  do  not  sell  leas  than  crate  lots. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


uigiiizyu  uy  -^.^j  v^^  vj'pt  l\^ 
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Honey  Markets 


The  price*  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  honey  and  beeswax 
are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Un- 
less otherwise  suted,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  direct  to  the  retail 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  comminion  merchants,  the 
Dsoal  commission  (from  fire  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight 
will  be  deducted,  and  In  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for  stor- 
age by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the 
ptodocer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other 
charges,  are  eliminated.  Sales  nude  to  wholesale  hootes  are  oso- 
ally  about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


EASTERN  ORADINO  RULES  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm- 
ly attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by 
travel-stain  or  otherwise,  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an 
occasional  one,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eiffhth  part 
of  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly 
soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of 
propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  to  the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even;  one- 
eiehth  part  of  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
sliffhtly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weififh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  fall- 
weight  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and 
dark;  that  is.  there  will  be  "Fancy  White,"  "No.  1 
Dark,"  etc. 

NEW  COMB-HONEY    ORADING-RULES    ADOPTED    BY  THE 
COLORADO  STATE  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

No.  1  White.— Sections  to  be  well  filled  and  evenly 
capped  except  the  outside  row,  next  to  the  wood;  hon- 
ey white  or  slightly  amber,  comb  and  cappings  white, 
and  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well 
cleaned;  cases  of  separatored  honey  to  average  21 
pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections,  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13^  ounces. 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  22  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  23  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

No.  1  Light  Amber.— Sections  to  be  well  filled  and 
evenly  capped,  except  the  outside  row,  next  to  the 
wood;  honey  white  or  light  amber;  comb  and  cappings 
from  white  to  off  color,  but  not  dark;  comb  not  project- 
ing beyond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Cases  of  separatored  honey  to  average  21  pounds  net 
per  case  of  24  sections;  no  section  in  this  grade  to  weigh 
less  than  135^  ounces. 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  22  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  23  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

No.  2.— This  includes  all  white  honey,  and  amber 
honey  not  included  in  the  above  grades;  sections  to  be 
fairly  well  filled  and  capped,  no  more  than  25  uncapped 


cells,  exclusive  of  outside  row,  permitted  in  this  grade, 
wood  to  be  well  cleaned,  no  section  in  this  grade  te 
weigh  less  than  12  oimces. 

Cases  of  separatored  honey  to  average  not  less  than 
19  pounds  net 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  20  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not  less 
than  21  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 


KANSAS  City.— The  supply  of  comb  honey  is  much 
larger:  demand  fair;  the  receipts  of  extracted  are  fair, 
demand  not  heavy.  We  quote  No.  1  white  comb  hon- 
ey, 24  sections,  13.10  to  13.25;  No.  2  white  and  amber.  24 
sections,  $3.00;  white  extracted,  7.    Beeswax,  25  to  30. 

Nov.  1.  C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 


Philadelphia.— The  demand  for  comb  and  extracted 
honey  has  been  very  heavy  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
which  has  stiffened  the  prices  somewhat.  Large  lots 
have  been  moved  at  good  prices.  We  quote  fancy 
white,  17  to  19:  No.  U 15;  amber,  14;  extracted  white  in 
60-lb.  cans.  10;  amber  in  barrels,  7;  in  cans,  8.  Bees- 
wax, 29. 

Nov.  8.  Wm.  a.  Selser. 

St.  Louis.— We  have  to  report  a  rather  slow  and 
dragging  market,  especially  for  comb  honey.  Ex- 
tracted honey  is  in  fair  demand,  mainly  for  amber. 
The  higher  grades  of  white  honey  sell  very  slowly. 
We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey  at  16  to  17;  choice 
amber,  13  to  15;  dark  or  granulated,  nominal  at  8  to  10. 
Broken  or  leaking  honey  sells  at  much  less.  Extract- 
ed white  from  Colorado  and  the  Pacific  coast,  in  five- 
gallon  cans  sells  at  8  to  9;  amber  in  five-gallon  cans,  7 
to  7M;  same  in  barrels,  6>6  to  7.  Beeswax.  30  for  choice 
pure;  all  impure  and  inferior,  less. 

Nov.  4.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 


Chicago.— No  material  change  in  the  honey  situa- 
tion, except  trade  on  this  commodity  is  keeping  up  re- 
markably well  on  both  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
This  especially  applies  to  Wisconsin  white-clover 
comb  honey,  of  which  there  is  a  scarcity;  and  judging 
from  the  amount  of  inquiries  and  sales  we  seem  to  be 
the  only  firm  that  has  any  stock  of  that  kind  to  offer. 
Colorado  and  California  comb  honey  is  also  sellmg 
very  freely.  Quote  our  market  as  follows:  Fancy  white 
Wisconsin  clover  comb  honey,  put  up  in  24-section 
flat  cases,  style  of  section  4Kx4«,  at  16^  to  17.  No.  1. 
white,  16H  to  16%.  No.  1.  white  Colorado  comb  honey. 
24-section  double-deck  cases  with  glass  fronts,  at  $3.50 
per  case.  No.  1  white  California  comb  honey.  24-sec- 
tion cases  with  wood  slides.  14  to  16.  Off  grades  of 
comb  honey  at  correspondingly  less  prices,  depending 
upon  condition  and  quality.  Extracted  fancy  water- 
white  alfalfa,  60-lb.  cans,  two  cans  to  the  case,  at  1h, 
Southern  California  light-amber  extracted  honey,  80- 
Ib.  cans,  two  cans  to  the  case,  7%  to  754.  Fancy  Wis- 
consin white-clover  and  basswood  extracted  honey, 
60-lb.  cans,  two  cans  to  the  case,  or  kegs.  8J^  to  9. 
Bright  pure  beeswax,  firm  at  30  to  32. 

Nov.  8.  S.  T.  Fish  &  Co. 

Honey  Markets  continued  on  page  5. 


DELICIOUS  JIONEY.      .  '  . 

Our  second  car  of  Sage  Honey  has  arrived.    The  first  sold  like  "hot- 
cakes"  in  crates  of  two  60-pound  cans  at  9Kc  per  pound. 
Sample,  lOc.    Truly  if  you  ever  ate  fine  honey 
you  will  say  this  is  par  excellence. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

*'Tlie  Busy  B«e-men"  _ 

51, Walnut  Street Cincinnati.  Ohio 
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The  present  season  has  been  a  poor  one  for  honey 
in  many  sections  of  the  East  We  are  not  dependent  upon 
Eastern  markets,  however,  for,  in  addition  to  our  Eastern 
stocks,  we  have  secured  several  cars  of  honey  from  Cali- 
fornia. Please  do  not  think  that,  because  we  have  West- 
em  honey,  it  is  inferior  in  quality.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  some  of  the  finest  honey  ever  produced,  and  a  sample 
shipment  will  convince  you  of  its  quality.  We  can  supply 
either  comb  or  extracted,  water-white  or  amber.  Write 
to-day  for  prices  and  samples. 

If  you  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  more  honey 
this  season  than  you  can  use,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  State  what  kind  it  is,  how  it  is  put  up,  and  lowest  price 
you  expect  for  it  delivered  in  Cincinnati.  Do  not  ship  with- 
out definite  instructions,  for  we  are  taking  in  honey  every 
day  and  may  not  have  much  storage  room. 

We  also  have  our  usual  complete  line  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies.  Send  in  your  orders  now  and  get  the  benefit  of 
the  November  cash  discount,  which  is  five  per  cent.  Our 
goods  are  fresh  and  clean,  and  the  best  on  the  market. 
Catalog  on  request. 


C  H.  W.  WEBER  &  CO. 

2146-2148  Central  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 

market. 

If  you  have  any  to  sell,  maiJ 

small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Purchasing  Department, 


CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


Boston.— We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey.  16  to 
17;  No.  1  ditto.  15  to  16 :  fancy  white  extracted.  9  to  10 ; 
light  amber,  7  to  8;  amber,  6  to  7.    Beeswax,  32. 

Nov.  10.  Blake-Lee  Co. 

INDIANAPOUS.— There  is  a  irood  demand  for  best 
ffrades  of  honey,  with  market  fairly  well  supplied. 
For  fancy  white  comb  honey  producers  are  beinsr  paid 
16  cents:  for  No.  1  white,  14;  finest  extracted  in  5-iral- 
Ion  cans,  8.  No  demand  for  amber  or  off  grades. 
Producers  of  beeswax  are  receivinsr  28  to  90  cents. 

Nov.  2.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 


New  York.— There  are  no  new  features  in  the  mar- 
ket The  demand  is  good  for  comb  honey,  as  well  as 
for  extracted,  and  prices  rule  the  same  as  our  former 
quotations.  While  most  of  the  comb  honey  has  been 
sent  to  market  by  this  time,  some  lots  are  still  held 
back  by  the  producers,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  shortage 
as  yet  Hildreth  ie  Segelken. 

Nov.  8. 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

•f  the  dHNrent  frtdtt  and  kinds 

If  yoo  have  any  to  ditpow  of,  or  if  700 
intend  to  bov,  corres{)ond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 

2e6-267  ar«Mwleh  St..  82-84  MHmy  SI. 
NEW  YORK 


CHA8.  ISRAEL   &  BROS. 

4««-490  Canal  St.,  NEW  YORK 

WhoI«aal6  Dealers  and  CommlHlon  Mwchants  In 

HoRiy,  Beeswax,  MiplelSigar  ud  Synp,  etc. 

Consignments  Solicited.       Established  1875. 

Cook's  Honey-jar! 

_  (Not  Dr.  Cook  who  discovered  the  North  Pole) 
But  J.  H.  M.  Cook,  who  keeps  the  Bee-supply 
House  at  70  CorUand  St.,  New  York  Oty. 
Sells  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Honey-Jar  wifh 
patent  air-tight  sanitary  stopper.  Send  10c 
(half  the  postage)  and  you  get  a  sample  jar. 
Catalog  free. 


Chicago.— The  trade  in  honey  has  been  active  for 
the  past  two  weeks,  both  in  comb  and  extracted. 
Choice  (Trades  of  white  are  sold  quickly  at  16.  with  the 
under  srades  from  1  to  3  cents  less.  Extracted  white 
ran&res  from  7  to  8  according  to  kind,  flavor,  and  qual- 
ity.   Amber  (grades  from  6  to  7.    Beeswax.  90  to  32. 

Nov.  e.  R.'  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


Liverpool.— Durintr  the  month  there  has  been  a  fair 
demand,  and  some  crood  sales  for  all  descriptions.  We 
think  that  prices  should  improve  during  the  winter. 
Quotations  are  as  follows:  Chilian.  16.28  to  17.44  per 
100  lbs.;  Peruvian.  $3.84  to  $4.80;  California.  $8.12  to 
18.84:  Jamaican.  16.72  to  17.20;  Haitian.  16.72  to  $7.20. 
Beeswax  is  steady  at  followinfir  quotations:  African, 
132.67  to  $33.88;  American.  $33.88  to  $37.51;  West  Indian. 
$32.67  to  $33.28;  Chilian.  $37.51  to  $40.52. 

Oct.  29.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

Honey  Markets  continued  on  page  7. 


HONEY! 


DADANT  &  SONS 

Hamilton,  His. 


If  your  white-clover  crop  is  short,  and  you 
want  some  good  honey  to  supply  your 
customers,  we  can  offer  you  White 
Alfalfa  Honey  at  the  following  prices : 

One  60-lb.  can         -       10c  per  pound 
Two  60-lb.  cans  or  more,  9c        * 
Ten  60-lb.  cans  or  more,  Sj4        " 

This  honey  is  put  up  in  new.  briffht 
cans,  neat  and  clean,  and  we  can 

iniarantee  it  in  every  way 

Sample  by  mail  5  cts.  to  pay  postage. 
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SPACE  RATES.     To  be  used  in  one  issue.     One-fourth   page,   $1Z50;    ooe-half 

page,  $25.00;  one  page,  $50.00. 

Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  inside  coTer,  50  per  cent  additional 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional 

Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount  if  paid  in  10  d^ys,  2  per  cent  • 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted.  • 

Column  width,  2)i  inches. 

Column  length,  8  inches. 

Columns  to  page,  2.     (Regular  magazine  page.) 

Forms  close  10th  and  25th. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 
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MlnneeptaBeeHup'yCo.    8  FePPetS.  ,                                         SoUVeulP  CaPdf. 

nSSi^/bo^ J    Knapp.N.A u  „_ ,      Lamps.  Art  Poat  Oard  Oo. li 
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Ponder.  Walter  8 It  Fpult.  Land  fop  Sala  Sppajept  and  Pumps. 

£S?««S^.;u"T^"~ ?  California  Fruit  Co.,  inset.  White  J  w                       ,.  Rocherter  Spray  Oo. l» 

?S2£^.iii--iil-.M   .1  White,  J.  W 14  Kalamaaoo  Store  Co U 

Toepperweln  A  Mayfleld.  18  GaS-eUglnes.  PatenW.  R<x**^  ^^^  Co...  U 

Classified  Ad *S.  Detroit  En^lne^orks....  »  Hough,  F                 '         .  le              Telephonei. 

BeesandQueens ao    uaiioway  Co..  Wm I6  Wllllkmson. 'aj.V.V.V.'..  15  Stromberi^Oarlson  Go...  1» 
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PorBaie.       to  Gpeenhouses.  Poultpy-suppltea.                  Toola. 

Honey  and  Wax  Wanted  19    Sunlight  Sash  Co I4    Humphrey  Mfg.  Co 16  Cutaway  Harrow  Co 1ft 
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Commercial  Bee-keeping 

may  not  be  exactly  the  right  words  to  use;  but  the  idea  is,  "  keeping  bees  to  make  money.'* 
The  man  who  has  kept  bees  several  years,  who  knows  thoroughly  the  A  B  C  of  the  busi- 
ness, is  now  interested  in  learning  systems,  methods,  and  short  cuts  that  will  enable  him  to 
spread  out,  ''keep  more  bees,'*  and  make  some  money;  and  no  journal  is  now  doing  more 
for  this  class  of  bee-keepers  than  is  being  done  by  the — 

Bee-iceepers'  Review 

It  is  emphatically  the  specialists'  journal.  For  15  years  its  editor  made  his  living  in 
the  apiary ;  he  still  owns,  and  helps  to  manage,  several  hundred  colonies ;  and  he  knows 
the  needs  of  this  class  of  bee-keepers.  Instead  of  using  space  for  "hints  to  beginners," 
which  are  all  right  in  their  place,  the  REVIEW  turns  its  attention  to  the  unsolved  prob- 
blenis  of  advanced  bee  culture.  Some  of  the  best  bee-keepers  of  the  country,  those  who 
have  managed  large  numbers  of  colonies,  and  made  money  in  so  doing,  tell  in  the  Review 
how  they  have  succeeded. 

The  Review  is  $1.00  a  yea-  but  so  ion&r  as  the  supply  of  back  numbers  holds  out  I  will  send  this  year  free  to 
those  who  send  $1.00  for  1910.  You  may  have  been  thinkinsr  of  subscribin&r  with  tLc  beffinninir  of  the  yeai^-do 
it  now.  and  you  will  get  the  back  numbers.    If  you  wait  until  January  you  probably  won't  set  them. 

For  ten  cents  I  will  send  three  back  numbers  of  different  dates,  also  a  special  clubbinir  offer.  The  ten 
cents  may  apply  on  a  subscript!  ~n  sent  in  later. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  Mich. 

Tfie  Best  Honey-lar 

No.  25  with  lined  cap,  $5.00  per  ffross. 
Sample,  20c.    Catalog  of  supplies  free. 

FINE  LI6HT  HONEY,  Sic  per  Lb. 

Apiaries:  I.  J.  STRINQHAM, 

Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  1 06  Park  PI  io«,  N.  Y.  CITY 


Honey  Markets  continued  from  pose  5. 

Albany.— The  honey  market  is  steady,  with  very  lit- 
tle fancy  Grrade  of  either  buckwheat  or  clover:  hence 
quotations  for  fancy  grades  are  quite  nominal.  The 
bulk  of  clover  honey  ffradinff  No.  1  sells  at  14  to  15. 
while  stricUy  fancy  would  sell  at  16.  Amber,  or  hon- 
ey ffradinir  between  buckwheat  and  clover  or  mixed, 
sells  at  13  to  14;  buckwheat.  12  to  13;  strictly  fancy,  14; 
extracted  clover  or  basswood.  854;  amber  or  mixed.  7 
to  7%.   Strai&rht  buckwheat  sells  best  at  7  to  7^. 

Nov.  8.  H.  R.  Wright. 

Denver.— We  quote  our  local  market  as  follows:  No. 
1  white  comb  boney,  per  case  of  24  sections.  $3  20;  No. 
1  liffht  amber.  $3.05;  No.  2.  $2.90;  white  extracted.  1%  to 
8>S;  light  amber.  6^  to  7M.  The  demand  for  carload 
lots  of  comb  honey  has  been  good,  and  the  State  is 
pretty  well  cleaned  up.  We  pay  24  to  25  cts.  per  lb.  for 
clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here. 

Colorado  Honey-producers*  Asso'n. 

Oct  23.  F.  Rauchfuss.  Manager. 


Schenectady.- There  has  been  no  change  in  our 
market  since  our  last  quotations,  except  that  there  is 
less  demand  for  light  extracted,  and  prices  are  a  trifle 
lower.  We  are  receiving  many  letters  from  California 
and  other  far  western  dealers  desiring  to  sell  or  con- 
sign us  both  extracted  and  comb  honey;  but  so  long  as 
our  eastern  crop  is  ample  to  supply  our  trade  we  can 
offer  them  no  inducements  to  do  so.  and  our  custom- 
ers much  prefer  eastern  honey. 

Nov.  6.  Chas.  MACCULLOCH. 

Buffalo.— There  is  quite  a  good  demand  for  white 
comb  honey.  Prices  do  not  change,  and  I  suppose  the 
market  will  continue  pretty  steady  until  the  first  of  the 
year.  There  is  a  poor  demand  for  No.  2  or  under 
grades,  buckwheat  selling  very  well;  No.  1  to  fancy 
white  comb  honey.  15  to  16;  No.  2  ditto.  11  to  12;  No.  1 
buckwheat,  comb.  10  to  12;  white-clover  extracted.  1% 
to  8^;  amber  extracted,  7  to  7J<;  dark  extracted,  6  to  7. 
Beeswax.  28  to  30.  ,,^  ^  ^ 

Nov.  8.  W.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Zanesville.— There  is  a  moderate  demand  for  hon- 
ey, and  not  much  change  in  prevailing  prices,  though 
the  tendency  now  is  rather  upward  than  otherwise. 
For  No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb,  producers  would  re- 
ceive from  the  jobbing  trade  14  to  15^.  Best  grades  of 
comb  go  to  the  retail  grocery  trade  at  16  to  18  in  one  or 
two  case  lote;  S%  delivered  is  offered  producers  for 
best  white-clover  or  raspberry  extracted  In  five-gallon 
cans,  jobbers  selling  at  1  to  1^  cents  advance  on  this 
price  in  small  lots.  Producers  of  beeswax  are  offered 
28  cts.  cash,  or  30  in  exchange  for  bee-supplies. 

Nov.  8.  Edmund  W.  Peirce. 


BINGHAM 

OHtclnal 
Direct  Draft 

CLEAN 

Bee  Smokers 


Tin  4-in.  SmokeBngine 

11.60 


Perhmps  our  smokon  cout  us  m  few  cent* 
4  La r J? est  Sizes  Soot  Burn  in r»      more  to  mmke  th»n  thejr  would  were  we  to 
°  "n      cut  out  the  valve  and  brafls-lined  exhaust 

and  tin  shields  and  conical  tips  with  handle 
far  away  from  hottest  part  of  the  smoker; 
but  SS  years  of  trial  bv  dlblnterested  bee- 
keepers who  have  used  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, with  thefH'eateet  satisfaction,  would 
say  NO.  Our  lanre  valves  flit  the  bellows 
quick,  and  the  smoke  continues  to  pour 
out  of  the  chimney  Instead  of  being  sucked 
back  to  flu  the  bellows  with  cinders  and 
smoke.  We  make  Ave  sizes  of  smokers, 
alike  except  In  size  and  price.  A  large 
smoker  furnishes  more  smoke,  and  keeps 
smoking  like  the  smaller  ones,  till  the  fuel 
Is  all  burned  up  (if  not  puffed  three  to  six 
hours).  Price  by  mall,  postpaid.  Smoke 
Knglne.  4-lnch  tin,  tl.BO;  Doctor,  8  1-S-lnch, 
tl.lO;  Conqueror,  S-lnch.  11.00;  8  12  Inch, 
•0  cts.;  Wonder,  8-lnch, »  cts.  We  make 
the  three  larger  sizes  of  heavy  copper  if 
ordered,  but  charge  50  cts.  extra,  we  have 
moved  our  smoker  factory  to  Alma,  Mich., 
about  40  miles  south  of  Farwell,  where  we 
have  flne  facilities  for  shipping  and  mak- 
ing smokers.   T.  P.  BInflham,  Parwell,  MIoh. 


8^-inch  S-inch  2H-inoh  2-inch  Wonder 

11.10  11.00  90  cts.  66  cts. 


■re 
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PUBLICATIONS  ON 


fhe  pamphlets  and  booldets  listed  belOw 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

□  M¥  First  S«aa»n's  Kxp«rl«iioe  with 
th*  Honey-hM.  By  the  "  Specutor.*'  of  the 
Omti-k,  of  New  York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  deuil- 
ing  the  experieacet  of  this  well-known  writer. 
Yoo  nil!  read  the  leaflet  throogb  before  yon  lay 
it  down.    Free. 

nTb«  a— "k— Mr  and  PniHHirow«r.  A 
IS-page  booklet  liHof  actual  facts  refardiof  the 
valoe  of  bees  to  fruit,  and  showing  how  bee- 
keeping nay  be  doably  piofltable  to  the  fndt- 
grower.  Froit-growers  are  reallxlng  as  nerer 
before  the  neceesity  of  having  hooey-bees  in 
cloae  proximity  to  their  blossoming  frait.    Free. 

□  ■••-kospliit  lor  Sedentonr  i^oNu  A 
34-page  leaflet  reciting  the  actual  experiences  of 
an  amateur  bee-keeper,  showing  what  equipment 
is  best,  points  derived,  etc.    Free. 

□  Catalofl  off  Boe-koopore*  SuppMee. 
Oar  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
addrem  on  request. 

□  Transferring  Bess.  A  u-page  booklet 
giving  instructions  and  illustrating  appliances. 
No  need  to  keep  your  bees  In  old  out-of-date 
hives  when  they  can  easily  be  transferred  into 
new  hives  and  earn  pioflts  lor  yon.    Price  10  cts. 

□  ■•S-huntlnfl.    Gives  Informatloo  necessary 

to  enable  one  who  Is  active  and  intelligent  to 
engage  in  bee-hontlng  with  success.  It  Is  well 
gotten  up  and  worth  the  price,  which  Is  35  cents. 

□  Spring  Msnagsmsnt  st  Bess.  A  14- 
page  booklet  detailing  the  experiences  of  some 
soccewful  bee-keepers,  and  giving  instractions 
on  this  oftimes  perplexing  matter.    Price  10  cts. 

□  HabHs  off  the  Honey-bee.  By  Dr.  B.  P. 
Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific  handling  of  the 
habits  and  anatomy  of  the  bee.    Price  10  cents. 

I I         How  to  Keep  Bees.    A  book  of  338  pages, 

I I  detailing  in  a  BMMt  interesting  manner  the  ex- 
periences of  a  beginner  in  such  a  way  is  to  help 
other  beginners.    Price  11.10  postpaid. 

□  The  A  B  C  off  Boo  Culture.  A  complete 
encyclopedia  on  bees,  of  nearly  540  pages,  fully 
iUustnted.    $1.50  postpaid;  half  leather,  13.00. 

□  Qleanlnos  In  Bee  Oulture.  A  64page 
illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine,  the  leading 
exponent  of  bee  culture  in  this  country.  Ten 
cents  per  Issue,  but  to  new  subsaibers  we  will 
furnish  it  six  months  for  35  cents. 

This  sheet  may  be  used  as  an  order  sheet 
hj  properly  checking  on  the  margin  your 
signature,  and   remittance,  if  required. 


77te  A.  I.  Root  C*.,  Medina^  O.: 

PUase  send  me  the  items  checked  abonje; 
I  inclose  S to  cct/er  the  cost. 

NmwM 

$tr»«t  Addrtu  tr  R.  f.  D 

T«we 

e.BX.   11-15  tuu 


Better  Supplies 

More  Profits 

You  know  to  how  large  an  extent  the 

Srofits  of  bee  culture  depend  upon 
le  right  kind  of  supplies,  and  you 
knowj  top,  that  just  as  important  as 
the  nght  supplies  is  to  eet  them 
when  you  want  them,  at  the  right 
price. 

In  every  way—location,  stock,  and 
low  prices — we  are  fitted  to  serve 
you  to  your  profit 

We  Ship  on  Time 

and  you  get  the  goods  when  you 
want  them.  We  are  centrally  locat- 
ed, and  can  ship  direct  by  boat  and 
over  thirty  different  railroads.  Our 
stock  is  the  best,  and  we  sell  the 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 
What  more  can  you  want?  Write  ^ 
today  for  our  big  book  and  special 
prices  for  tiiis  month. 

Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

1009-18  Lucas  Ave.       5i  Louis,  Mo. 


Write  Us  for 
Prices — 

We  will  make  you  delivered 

8 rices  by  return  mail  on  any 
ling  you  may  want  for  your 
apiary. 

We  Manufacture 

Dovetailed  hives,  Hoffman 
frames;  sections,  separators, 
shipping  -  cases,  etc.;  also 
beiry  boxes  and  crates. 

There  are  no  Better 
Hives  than  Ours. 

Prices  the  lowest 
Satisfaction   guaranteed,  or 
money  refunded. 

Minnesota  Bee -supply  Co. 

Power  Biag..  NlcoUet  Ulana 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Headquarters  for 

NEW  YORK 
STATE 


See- 
Supplies 
of 
AU 
Kinds. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  i:  NEW  YORK 


miton's  Strain  of 
Bees  Heard  from 
Again 


In  1906  I  bonirht  two  three-frame  nnclei 
of  you.  and  in  1909  three  more.  I  now  have 
twenty  good  colonies  ready  for  winter,  and 
have  taken  871  pounds  of  extracted  honey, 
and  they  have  drawn  their  own  combs  from 
full  sheets  of  foundation.  Hilton's  strain  of 
bees  and  Root's  goods  can't  be  beat  and  yo<i 
do  sell  them  at  factoiy  prices. 

O.  C.  Chase,  Robbins,  Wis. 

Friend  Hilton:— I  increased  the  10  three- 
frame  nuclei  I  ffot  of  you  last  spring  to  21  full 
colonies  and  took  off  1120  finished  sections 
and  132  unfinished,  of  fine  honey,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  early  frost  would  have  had 
much  more.  M.  D.  Caven. 

Bergland.  Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

I  have  sold  more  aueens  and  nu- 
clei now  for  spring  aelivery  than  I 
sold  last  season.  Send  for  40-pase 
catalog,  free,  with  discounts  for  eany 
orders  on  bees,  queens,  and  supplies. 

All  Root's  Goods  at  Factory  Prices. 
Send  List  of  Goods  Wanted,  and  Get 
Net  Prices.    .    .    Beeswax  Wanted. 


6E0.  E.  HILTON,  FREMONT,  MICHI6AN 


M.  H.  HUNT  &'  SON 


Liberal  discount  given  on 
fall  and  winter  orders.    . 


Quotations  are  supplied 
promptly  showing  you  the 
net  cost  of  your  order. 


We  are  paying  top-notch 
prices  for  beeswax — cash 
or  trade 


Seasonable  goods — ship- 
ping-cases, feeders,  etc. 
— at  your  call 


OPPOSITE  THE  LAKE    SHORE    DVOT 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


Western  Headquarters 

..  for  .. 

BEE  GOODS 

My  stock  of  goods  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  carried  in  the  West,  and  with  car- 
loads being  continually  added  I  am  in 
position  to  meet  every  want  of  the  bee- 
keeper  with    promptness   and    satisfaction. 

We  Mil  ROOrS  GOODS  here  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  AT  ROOTS  FAC- 
TORY PRICES,  wholoMlo  «nd  rotall. 

Send  for  catalog  to-day,  or  send  us  a  list  of 
the  goods  you  need  and  we  will  name  you 
prices,   according    to   quantity,    by   letter. 

Address  JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 
66S  and  607  W.  7th  St.    DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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AS  THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  SEES  IT 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 

When  the  selling  prices  of  many  commodities,  especially  food  products, 
are  noticed  it  must  occur  to  bee-keepers  sometimes  that  the  retail  price  of 
honey  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  advances  made  in  other  goods.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  years  ago  such  men  as  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  James  Heddon, 
and  other  able  writers  contended  that  comb  honey  could  never  be  a  staple  prod- 
uct, but  always  a  luxury,  and  this  seems  as  true  to-day  as  ever.  The  price 
realized  to-day  by  bee  keepers  of  the  United  States  for  their  white  comb  honey 
of  No.  1  and  fancy  grades,  averages,  we  think,  about  14  cents  in  the  East,  and 
perhaps  12  in  the  West,  and  this,  we  do  not  believe,  is  any  more  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  The  problem  is,  how  to  get  a  larger  net  revenue  for  the  crops 
produced. 

# 

SOME  THINGS  TO  AVOID. 

Altogether  too  frequently  we  get  a  report  of  a  Joss  sustained  by  a  bee- 
keeper  on  account  of  a  shipment  of  honey  which  he  has  sent  to  some  party 
whom  he  supposed  trustworthy,  but  regarding  whom  he  had  no  definite  infor- 
mation. These  reports  have  reached  us  so  many  times  that  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  caution  our  readers  against  sending  a  shipment  of  honey  to  any 
one  without  definite  information  as  to  his  responsibility,  or  cash  with  order. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  order  may  come  from  a  dealer  in  bee-keepers*  supplies, 
or  some  bee-keeper  v.'hose  name  is  familiar  to  readers  of  the  bee-journals, 
should  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  his  ability  to  pay  for  a  shipment  of  honey. 
We  do  not  believe  that  there  are  many,  perhaps  but  few,  among  this  class  who 
would  willingly  defraud  a  bee-keeper;  but  so  many  unforeseen  conditions  arise 
that  make  payment  uncertain  we  are  obliged  to  give  this  note  of  warning.  A 
small  dealer  in  supplies  handling  goods  to  the  extent  of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
during  the  season  may  take  care  of  his  account  with  a  manufacturer  in  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  manner;  but  when  it  comes  to  trusting  him  for  honey,  it  is  a 
very  different  affair.  He  should  be  required  to  send  cash  with  order,  or  give 
references  which  can  not  be  questioned. 


Another  thing  to  avoid  is  the  old  story  of  marketing  honey  in  a  slipshod 
manner.  The  need  of  putting  it  up  in  the  most  attractive  appearance,  and 
thereby  securing  the  best  price,  has  been  brought  on  so  often  that  it  seems  only 
necessary  to  allude  to  it  here.  It  does  seem  too  bad,  however,  that  many  bee- 
keepers will  stop  just  short  of  securing  the  best  price,  and  a  large  part  of  their 
well-earned  profit  by  failure  in  the  last  part  of  their  work. 

# 

SELLING  HONEY  AT  25  CENTS  PER  SECTION. 

While  a  large  part  of  the  honey  crop  of  the  United  States  will  probably  be 

marketedlin  the  same  channels  that  it  now  is  for  many  years  to  come— that  is, 

through  retail  grocery  stores— we  believe  it  will  be  advantageous  for  a  good 
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AS  THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  SEES  IT 


many  who  have  the  ability  and  the  time  at  their  disposal  to  market  a  part  or 
all  of  their  crops  direct.  Now,  this  means  advertising  in  some  form.  This  may 
not  be  merely  newspaper  publicity^ndeed,  there  may  be  no  printed  adver- 
tisements at  all.  In  this  connection  we  submit  the  attached  report  from  one 
bee-keeper  who  has  advertised  his  honey  in  an  entirely  different  way. 


My  dear  Mr.  Boyden  .-—Since  I  regard  you  as  a  sort  of  father  to  my  bee  in- 
dustry, I  wish  to  submit  to  you  my  second  report.  The  first  report  from  origi- 
nal purchase  of  two  hives  was  260  lbs.  of  comb  honey;  two  swarms  lost;  one 
(division  swarm)  saved;  sold  $45.00  worth  for  cash— put  three  hives  in  winter 
quarters  in  fine  shape. 

I  began  the  season  of  1909  with  three  hives;  took  362  sections  of  fine  honey. 
I  have  spent  about  $100  since  my  beginning.  The  whole  outfit  is  worth  over 
tSOO,  besides  having  taken  622  sections  of  honey,  and  selling  about  $115  worth. 

I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  of  my  means  of  selung.  You  will  remember  I  am 
a  musician,  and  our  musical  union  of  New  York  consists  of  over  5000  members. 
At  our  headquarters  one  may  see  about  2000  musicians  every  day  from  12  to 
2:30  P.M.,  where  they  meet  to  transact  their  business,  making  a  regular  ex- 
change. All  these  musicians  know  I  live  in  the  country,  and  have  bees,  and 
you  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  they  clamor  for  the  honey  I  carry  in  to  them. 
All  my  honey  sells  for  25  cts.  per  section,  and  I  sell  out  just  as  fast  as  I  can  de- 
liver it.  I  believe  that,  if  I  had  2000  lbs.,  I  could  retail  it  all  out  during  the  win- 
ter. One  man  took  40  sections,  and  has  placed  his  order  already  for  60  next 
summer.  You  have  no  idea  how  ready  and  willing  those  fellows  are  to  get  and 
pay  well  for  any  thing  coining  directly  and  honestly  from  the  country. 

I  am  much  more  enthusiastic  over  my  bees  now  than  when  I  started,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  with  your  assistance  to  educate  me  along  the  proper  lines, 
I  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  quite  an  apiary— at  least  such  is  my  present 
ambition.  W.  S.  Wyorant. 

Nov.  6. 


We  publish  this  merely  as  a  suggestion  of  what  may  be  done  if  bee- keepers 
will  be  on  the  lookout  for  many  outlets  for  their  honey.  In  most  of  the  larger 
cities,  and  in  many  smaller  towns,  local  bee-keepers  have  been  very  successful 
in  disposing  of  large  quantities  direct  or  through  canvassers  employed  by  them. 
Many  others  could  do  well  to  follow  some  such  plan  as  that  advocated  in  this 
paper  some  months  ago  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  The  opportunities  for  work 
along  this  line  are  unlimited;  but  the  chance  for  losses  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  avoid  such.  The  loss  of  a  single  ship- 
ment sent  to  an  unreliable  party,  or  occasioned  by  careless  packing,  or  through 
some  other  neglect,  may  mean  the  wiping-out  of  all  the  profits  of  the  work 
of  an  entire  season.  Having  taken  pains  to  produce  fancy  honey,  put  it  up  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  its  quality,  and  find  a  market  that  will  appreciate  and  pay 
for  something  a  little  better  than  the  average. 
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"If  Good*  «f  w«nt»d  Quick.  S»nd  to  PawdT." 
E»tob»ah»d     I88» 

A  SLANDER  REFUTED 

By  tha  ■••  Crank 


Root's 

Goods 

at 
Root's 

Prioes 

with 

Pouder 
Service 


How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 

Improve  each  shining  minute ! 
From  neighbors'  fields  his  stock  she  steals — 

That's  why  there's  money  in  it. 

A  man  who  could  so  slander  the  honest, 
industrious  bee  is  small  enough  to  skin  fleas 
for  their  hides  and  tallow.  I  will  admit  that  he 
has  emphasized  one  of  the  great  factors  for 
profit  in  bee-keeping ;  but  every  farmer  knows 
that  the  bee  earns  200  to  300  per  cent  above 
what  she  is  paid  for  in  her  services  as  pollen- 
distributor.  She  certainly  pays  for  her  stock. 
She  also  pays  her  rent  at  home  if  given  half  a 
chance.  Even  if  your  bees  are  yielding  a  good 
profit  above  expenses,  it  will  pay  you  to  send 
for  my  latest  catalog,  and  it  will  probably  sug- 
gest something  to  you  in  the  way  of  inexpen- 
sive arrangements  or  additions  which  your 
bees  will  appreciate  in  their  honey-factories, 
and  in  which  you  may  be  sure  they  will  pay  for 
handsomely  in  increased  honey  yield.  I  am 
offering  inducements  for  early  orders  by  giving 
liberal  discounts,  and  my  catalog  is  free.  " 

For  beeswax  I  am  now  paying  28  cts.  cash,  or  30  cts.  in  trade. 
I  have  a  large  stock  of  finest  white-clover  comb  and  extract- 
ed honey,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  quote  you  wholesale  prices. 

Walter  S.  Pouder: — The  bee-supplies  arrived  promptly  and  in  fine  con- 
dition, and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  square  dealing,  and  will  assure  you 
of  my  future  orders.  Yours  very  truly, 

Lebanon,  Ind.  DAvm  Walter  Dodd. 

Waiter  S.  Pouder: — Please  get  the  above  goods  off  on  first  train  ;  but 
when  I  send  to  you  I  am  always  assured  of  prompt  shipments. 

Bagley,  Wis.  Yours  truly,  Walter  Hemple. 

Walter  S.  Pouder: — Supplies  arrived  some  days  ago,  but  I  have  just  fin- 
ished unpacking  them;  they  are  certainly  fine,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  promptness  in  shipping.  I  shall  want  quite  a  lot  of  material  for  next 
season,  but  will  place  my  order  this  fall  to  avoid  the  rush. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Very  truly,  C.  A.  MALLER^EE. 

Walter  S.  Pouder: — Goods  arrived  safe  and  all  o.  k.  I  am  much  pleased 
with  your  promptness.  Truly  yours, 

Savannah,  Ga.  Edw.  C.  MAXWELL. 

Walter  S.  Pouder: — If  I  am  not  disappointed  in  bee-keeping  my  orders 
will  constantly  increase,  and  they  will  ail  be  sent  to  Poudery  for  I  have 
learned  where  to  get  prompt  and  accurate  service. 

Russiaville,  Ind.  Ever  yours,  Eber  Coate. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER.  859  Mass.  Ave.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


WINTER  WORK. 

Now  would  be  a  good  time  to  melt  up 
crooked  or  otherwise  imperfect  combs  that 
will  accumulate  in  a  season's  work.  If  one 
buys  up  bees  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  have 
a  motly  lot  of  such  combs  that  would  be  poor 
economy  to  keep,  especially  if  they  have 
man^  drone-cells.  By  the  modem  methods 
now  in  vogue  one  can  extract  practically  all 
of  the  wax;  yes,  he  can  go  further— he  can 
melt  up  his  old  combs,  if  imperfect  or  unde- 
sirable, sell  the  wax,  and  have  enough  left 
to  pay  for  his  labor  and  buy  foundation. 
Some  may  doubt  this;  but  we  have  figures  to 
prove  it. 

While  this  may  look  like  a  bid  to  get  foun- 
dation trade,  the  facts  are  that  bee  diseases 
of  various  kinds  are  spreading  over  the 
country  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  it  is  very 
evident  that  many  yards  will  have  to  be  re- 
combed  in  order  to  prevent  disease  from 
getting  a  start,  or  to  eradicate  it  after  it  once 
gets  a  nold.        

MORE  EVIDENCE  SHOWING  THE  INDISPENSABLE 

SERVICE  PERFORMED  BY  THE  BEES 

IN  POLLINATING  FRUIT-TREES. 

In  one  of  the  leading  fruit-journals  of  the 
country.  Better,  Fruit,  for  July,  appears  a  very 
strong  article  from  the  Oregon  College  Ex- 
periment Station,  showing  uie  almost  indis- 
pensable service  performed  by  bees  in  polli- 
nating fruit-trees.  It  is  shown  conclusively 
that  manv  varieties  are  sterile  to  their  own 
pollen;  that  wind  itself  is  not  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  carrying  it  from  one  tree  to 
another;  that  the  bee  is  practically  the  sole 
agent  in  doing  this  important  work. 

We  hope  later  to  present  before  our  read- 
ers the  full  text  of  this,  as  the  information* 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  fruit-journal  and 
an  experiment  station,  whose  investigations 
are  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fruit-grower's 
interests,  will  have  more  weight  with  the 
finiit-grower  than  if  it  came  from  the  bee- 
keeping interests.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  prac- 
tically £1  of  our  experiment  stations  and  our 
most  progressive  fruit-growers  have  now 
come  to  recognize  the  importance  of  having 
bees  located  m  their  orcnards.  If  they  can 
not  get  a  bee-keeper  to  locate  his  bees  near 
them,  they  are  buying  bees  themselves  and 
placing  them  there. 


BEE  CULTURE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  NEW  YORK  CITY;  STIMULATING  A  CHILD 
HOW  TO  SEE,  TO  THINK,  AND  TO  LOVE  SOME 
OF  THE  USEFUL  THINGS  OF  THIS  WORLD. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that  bee 
culture  has  been  made  a  department  of  na- 
ture study  in  some  of  the  pubUc  schools  of 
the  big  metropohs.  Colonies  of  bees  have 
been  sold  to  them,  and  the  same  are  conven- 
iently located  in  the  buildings  or  on  the 
grounds,  where  the  children  can  watch  and 
study  them. 

We  learn  from  the  New  York  World  that 
Miss  Emma  V.  Hagarty,  one  of  the  teachers, . 
has  been  out  west  studying  bees  and  honey 
production.  She  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  now  is  said  to  be  teaching  at  school 
No.  190.  According  to  the  principal.  Miles 
Goldy,  '4tis  astonishing  what  the  children 
have  been  able  to  get  out  of  the  watching 
and  studying  of  those  insects.  In  all  my 
years  of  teaching  I  have  known  nothing  that 
would  so  develop  a  child's  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  abili^  to  relate  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing a  mass  of  true  scientific  information  de- 
rived from  actual  investigation.  Almost  anv 
child  in  the  school  can,  at  a  glance  through 
the  glass,  tell  the  old  bees  from  the  young 
ones,  picking  them  out  from  thousands.  . 
//  &  worth  something  to  get  a  herd  of  boys  in 
such  a  frame  of  mind  that,  under  no  circum- 
stances, would  one  of  them  step  on  or  other- 
wise intentionally  kill  or  injure  a  useful  insect 
.  .  The  children  have  drawn  very  valuable 
lessons  in  loyalty  to  the  school,  the  state,  and 
their  homes,  from  the  care  and  devotion 
with  which  the  bodyguard  looks  after  the 
queen  of  the  hive."  Italics  are  ours.  Then 
it  is  related  how  the  children  have  written 
** little  parables,"  drawing  valuable  lessons 
from  the  domestic  economy  of  the  hive. 

Nature  study  is  being  made  a  department 
in  many  of  our  schools  all  over  the  land,  and 
our  children  are  being  taught  to  observe  and 
to  see  some  of  the  pretty  tnings  in  this  great 
world  of  ours.  "  Bees  and  bee-keeping  "  is 
coming  to  be  one  of  the  themes. 

While  we  do  not  suppose  that  this  depart- 
ment of  work  is  going  to  make  bee-keepers 
out  of  our  children,  we  do  feel  very  sure  that 
it  is  going  to  stimulate  a  demand  for  honey, 
and  to  dissipate  some  of  the  silly  notions  now 
generally  current  about  the  so-called  manu- 
factured comb  honey.  A  child  is  pretty  apt 
to  tell  his  parents  some  of  the  wonderful 
things  he  has  learned  about  bees;  and  he'll 
not  ^>rget  to  ask  them  to  buy  some  honey. 
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Bee-keepers  would  do  well  to  encourage 
and  keep  our  teachers  in  this  work,  not  alone 
because  it  will  stimulate  a  demand  for  their 
product,  but  because  it  will  open  up  to  thou- 
sands a  new  world  of  thought  ana  love  for 
the  useful.        

DO    BEES   MAKE    A   WINTER    NEST?    WHY  WE 
SHOULD  FEED  EARLY. 

In  our  issue  for  Oct.  1,  pajge  588,  we  stat- 
ed that  the  purpose  of  early  feeding  is  to  give 
the  bees  a  chance  to  "invert"  the  syrup  to 
some  extent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
a  **  winter  nest;"  that  if  the  bees  are  fed 
late,  instead  of  having  this  nest  surrounded 
by  sealed  stores,  the  cluster  will  be  formed 
upon  slabs  of  honey  (probably  unsealed)  ap- 
proximately an  inch  thick,  which  slabs  would 
divide  the  cluster  up  into  so  many  vertical 
separate  and  distinct  clusters  of  bees— a  con- 
dition that  is  not  in  accordance  with  nature. 

In  his  comment  on  this,  the  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Bee  Journal  considers  this  a  rather 
new  doctrine,  differing  much  from  the  opin- 
ion that  he  had  hitherto  held.  Then  he  adds, 
**Doe3  Mr.  Root  know  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  or  is  it  only  theory?"  For  our  broth- 
er editor*s  benefit  we  may  state  that  our  con- 
clusion was  arrived  at  through  a  series  of 
observations  covering  some  twenty-five 
years.  We  have  repeatedly  opened  up  the 
brood-nests  of  our  outdoor- wintered  colonies 
during  different  m  nths  of  the  year,  more 
especially  during  the  last  days  of  feeding, 
and  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  We 
have  observed,  time  and  again,  when  bees 
are  fed  earl)/  enough,  say  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber, they  will  form  a  winter  nest  of  empty 
cells,  said  nest  surrounded  by  sealed  stores. 
If  this  nest  be  opened  during  mid-winter,  in- 
dividual bees  will  be  found  crowded  down 
into  tiie  bottoms  of  the  cells,  the  evident 
purpose  of  which  is  to  make  the  cluster  ef 
bees  one  homogeneous  mass,  separated  only 
by  the  paper-like  midribs  of  the  combs  and 
the  cell  walls.  Place  a  thin  division-board 
between  two  clusters  of  bees,  and  almost  in- 
variably you  will  find  a  hemisphere  of  bees 
on  each  side,  showing  how  the  two  lots  of 
bees  seek  to  get  the  advantage  of  mutual 
heat. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  bees  are  fed  late,  the 
cluster  will  be  formed,  but  it  will  be  divided 
up  by  a  series  of  vertical  slabs  of  stores,  ap- 
proximately one  inch  thick.  As  the  winter 
progresses,  the  stores  will  be  eaten  out  and 
the  winter  nest  will  be  formed. 

No  one  would  deny  that  bees  can  winter 
when  placed  upon  combs  filled  solid  with 
honey  or  sugar  syrup.  We  have  wintered 
them  that  way  hundreds  of  times;  but  that 
does  not  argue  that  such  a  condition  is  ideal. 
Experience  in  our  case  shows  that  such  late- 
fed  bees  are  handicapped  during  the  fore 
part  of  the  winter,  or  until  they  can  form 
that  nest.  This  consists  of  a  circle  of  empty 
cells  in  each  comb,  generally  toward  the 
front  in  a  Langs  troth  hive.  As  the  stores 
are  consumed,  the  cluster  works  upward, 
and  then  gradually  backward,  always  keep- 
ing as  close  as  possible  to  the  stores.    Dur- 


ing the  fore  part  of  the  winter  we  shall  find 
this  winter  nest  toward  the  front  of  the  hive, 
directly  over  the  entrance.  Why  this  is  so, 
we  do  not  now.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  winter  we  find  it  toward  the  back. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
all  these  cases.  We  are  oiuy  statmg  what 
we  have  observed  here  at  Medina  and  at 
other  yards  where  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  making  an  examination  during  mid-winter. 

We  Join  with  editor  Hurley  m  the  state- 
ment that  ''a  frank  discussion  of  the  matter 
can  do  no  harm."  And  then  he  generously 
adds,  '*  If  Mr.  Root  is  right  we  shall  be  glad 
to  find  that  we  are  in  error."  In  the  same 
way,  if  discussion  shows  that  we  are  wrong, 
we  shall  be  equally  frank  to  admit  it  to  Mr. 
Hurley.  The  matter  is  of  some  importance; 
because  if  bees  do  not  form  this  winter  nest, 
or  do  not  need  it,  rather,  then  we  can  feed 
as  late  as  we  like. 

On  the  side  of  theory  it  would  seem  clear 
that  a  cluster  that  is  practicallv  a  homogene- 
ous mass  will  winter  better  than  one  that  is 
divided  up  by  vertical  divisions  an  inch  apart 
Besides,  honey  is  a  conductor  of  beat  and 
cold.  If  the  division  is  made  up  of  sealed 
honey  or  sealed  syrup  these  divided  clusters 
necessarily  have  to  keep  the  honey  practic- 
ally at  a  temperature  of  their  own  bodies. 
This  would  necessarily  mean  a  larger  con- 
sumption of  stores  in  order  to  keep  up  body 
heat.  Overfeeding  in  winter  is  apt  to  in- 
duce dysentery;  and,  while  it  may  not  kill 
the  colony,  it  will  so  weaken  it  that  it  is 
practically  good  for  nothing  for  the  next 
summer's  flow. 

Our  columns  are  open  for  this  discussion; 
and  if  the  editor  of  Gleanings  is  wrong  our 
readers  are  cordially  invited  to  straighten 
him  out.  

LATE  FALL  FEEDING;  FULL  DETAILS  ON  HOW 
TO  DO  THE  WORK  RAPIDLY  AND  EASILY. 

If  colonies  are  to  be  wintered  on  sugar 
syrup  mainly,  the  general  practice  is  to  feed 
some  time  in  September,  and,  as  a  rule,  tiiis 
is,  perhaps,  the  oest  time  to  feed.  StUl,  in 
many  localities  in  central  United  States,  there 
is  warm  weather  in  October  sufficient  to  start 
brood-rearing,  and  much  of  the  stores  fed  in 
September  may  be  consumed  so  that  what  is 
left  is  not  sufficient  to  last  until  the  new  hon- 
ey-flow. For  this  reason  it  is  often  not  safe 
to  feed  in  September  and  give  no  further  at- 
tention to  the  bees.  There  are  other  cases 
when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  feeding 
may  be  delayed  until  cold  weather  begins: 
for  instance,  if  one  is  running  a  number  of 
outyards  it  is  impossible,  wimout  hiring  a 
large  force  of  men,  to  feed  all  these  yards  at 
once,  and  by  the  time  the  last  yard  is  reach- 
ed it  may  be  pretty  late. 

For  this  late  fall  feeding  we  know  of  no 
better  feeder  than  the  Miller.  This  will  hold 
at  least  15  lbs.  of  feed  at  a  time,  and  it  can  be 
Quickly  put  on  and  taken  off  without  much 
disturbance  to  the  brood-nest.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  colonies  are  not  quite  as  strong 
as  they  should  be,  so  that  some  contraction 
is  necessary  in  the  winter  any  way,  it  is 
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probably  just  as  well,  and  perhaps  even  bet- 
ter, to  use  the  Doolittle  division  -  board 
feeder  holding  about  6  lbs.  of  thick  feed  at 
a  time.  During  the  season,  any  combs  which 
are  found  that  are  too  old,  or  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  are  not  perfect,  whether 
due  to  drone- cells  or  irregularities,  can  be 
gradually  pushed  to  the  outside  of  the  brood- 
frames:  then  in  the  fall,  when  it  is  time  to 
put  in  the  feeder,  provided  the  division-board 
feeders  are  used,  these  defective  combs  can 
be  very  easily  gotten  rid  of  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  labor,  and  with  no  loss  of  brood. 
Furthermore,  if  the  colonies  need  feeding* 
these  outside  combs  will  not  contain  much 
honey.  On  a  cool  day  an  ouhrard  can  be 
looked  over  very  quickly,  and  the  old  combs 
that  are  on  the  outeide  of  the  brood-nest  re- 
moved with  very  little  trouble.  If  a  follower 
is  used,  the  removal  of  one  comb  and  the 
follower  makes  room  for  the  feeder;  but  if 
the  combs  completely  fill  the  hives,  two 
combs  must  be  removed.    It  is  rather  bad 

Practice,  if  sealed  covers  are  used,  to  break 
le  propolis  sealing  around  the  covers  of  the 
hives  after  cold  weather  has  set  in;  but,  as 
we  said  before,  there  are  many  instances 
where  the  feeding  must  be  done  late;  and 
there  is  this  advantage  —  that,  when  the 
weather  is  cold,  the  feeders  may  be  put  in 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  with  but  little 
shaking  of  bees  from  the  combs  that  are  re- 
moved. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  SYRUP. 

Elmer  Hutchinson,  in  the  October  issue  of 
The  Bee-keepers*  Review j  rather  defends  late 
fall  feeding,  and  describes  his  method  for 
making  the  feed.  He  says  that,  while  he  has 
an  oil-stove  that  he  uses  for  cooking  at  tiie 
outyards,  he  finds  that  the  water  for  making 
the  syrup  can  be  much  more  quickly  brought 
to  the  boiling-point  in  a  galvanized  tub  over 
a  good  fire  out  of  doors.  He  sets  the  tub  on 
four  or  five  stones,  fills  it  with  water,  and 
builds  the  fire  underneath.  He  then  pours 
in  the  sugar  until  the  water  will  dissolve  no 
more.  ¥o\xt  and  a  half  gallons  of  water  will 
dissolve  100  lbs.  of  sugar,  making  the  syrup 
about  the  proportion  of  2i  pounds  of  sugar 
to  one  pound  of  water.  The  syrup  that  we 
have  been  feeding  here  this  rail  has  been 
made  of  2>^  lbs.  of  sugar  and  one  of  water. 

If  the  weather  is  cool  enough  so  that  tiie 
bees  are  considerably  drawn  together  toward 
one  part  of  the  hive,  it  is  best  to  have  the 
syrup  quite  warm  when  it  is  put  into  the 
feeder;  out  if  the  bees  are  scattered  around 
pretty  much  through  all  the  hive,  there  is  no 
particular  advant^e  in  having  the  syrup 
warm  unless  the  nights  are  coloT 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  never  found  it  neces- 
sary to  use  acid  in  the  synip  to  prevent  hard 
granulation,  and  our  Mr.  Bain  corroborates 
mis  view.  Many  others,  however,  seem  to 
think  the  use  of  acid  imperative,  although 
some  prefer  honey  instead  of  acid.  We  are 
not  certain  as  to  the  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  but  possibly  "locality'*  or 
the  amount  of  stirring  which  the  syrup  gets 
has  something  to  do  with  its  granulation.  We 
do  not  advise  stirring  more  than  [.enough 


to  get  the  sugar  dissolved  in  the  hot  water. 
If  honey  were  to  be  used  with  the  syrup  to 
prevent  granulation  it  would  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  be  sure  that  it  contained 
no  disease  germs.  Rather  than  use  honey 
from  an  unknown  source,  we  should  prefer 
to  use  the  acid  or  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
the  syrup  granulate. 

The  best  time  of  day  for  putting  feed  into 
the  feeder  is  toward  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon. It  is  not  advisable  to  do  the  work  in 
the  morning  or  early  in  the  day,  tor  the  rea- 
son that  the  bees  are  always  excited,  and 
robbing  might  be  started,  especially  if  it  were 
warm  enough  for  the  bees  to  fly.  Kight  here 
is  a  point  in  favor  of  the  cold- weather  feed- 
ing, for  there  is  no  such  danger  of  robbing, 
of  course,  when  the  bees  can  not  fly  on  ac- 
count of  the  cool  temperature.  With  the 
cans  of  feed  ciistributed  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  t'.e  yard  we  have  found  that  100 
colonies  may  be  fed  in  an  hour's  time  provid- 
ing the  work  is  rapidly  done.  Every  thing 
must  be  riglit,  so  that  no  stops  need  be  made 
for  any  thing. 

We  fix  the  feed  at  home  and  carry  it  to  the 
yards  in  the  regular  five-gallon  honey-cans, 
as  these  are  about  the  largest-sized  cans  that 
can  be  handled  conveniently  by  one  person. 
If  two  were  doing  the  feeding  a  larger  can 
might  be  used. 

.  While  the  syrup  is  still  hot  we  load  it  into 
the  auto,  six  or  eight  cans  at  a  time,  and  car- 
ry it  rapidly  to  the  yard.  When  we  reach 
the  edge  of  the  apiary,  we  take  the  cans,  one 
at  a  time,  and  locate  them  through  the  yard 
where  the  markings  on  the  hives  show  that 
we  shall  need  tiiem.  If  the  cans  have  good 
strong  handles  we  are  able  to  carry  two  at  a 
time,  one  in  each  hand;  but  the  difficulty  is 
that  the  handles  are  liable  to  tear  loose  from 
the  can  at  one  end  and  drag  through  the 
hand,  cutting  the  fingers  and  allowing  the 
heavy  can  to  fidl  on  the  feet.  For  this  reason 
we  prefer  to  carry  one  can  at  a  time  in  the 
arms.  If  a  small  rope  sling  were  used,  two 
cans  could  be,  carried  without  danger. 

When  we  are  ready  to  commence  feeding 
we  fill  a  large  sprinkling-can,  with  the  rose 
removed,  and  then  proceed  at  once  to  pour 
the  syrup  into  the  division-board  feeders  in 
every  hive.  Each  feeder,  as  mentioned  be- 
fore, will  hold  about  six  pounds  of  thick  syr- 
up. By  the  time  we  have  emptied  one  of  uie 
five-gallon  cans  we  have  reached  a  point  in 
the  yard  where  a  new  full  one  is  waiting  for 
us,  and  we  can  proceed  without  stopping  to 
run  for  more  cans.  On  the  covere  of  the 
hives  are  marked  the  number  of  pounds  of 
syrup  which  each  hive  is  to  receive.  It  is 
likely  that  not  all  of  the  hives  will  need  feed- 
ing a  second  time,  so  the  second  day  the 
work  can  be  done  even  more  quickly  than 
the  first  time.  When  it  is  not  too  cool  the 
bees  will  have  taken  the  syrup  in  one  feeder 
in  24  hours*  time;  but  if  the  weather  is  very 
cold  they  will  require  48  hours;  but  this  time 
can  be  materially  reduced  if  the  syrup  is 
given  hot.  We  would  always  give  it  hot  if  it 
is  cold  enough  so  that  the  cluster  is  contract- 
ed.—H.  H.  R. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


"  The  prize  was  given  by  the  Ontario  Bee- 
keepers' Association.  It  occupied  a  space 
12x20  ft.,**  page  658.  They  give  big  prizes 
over  there. 

To  EXTRACT  tender  combSi  don't  uncap  the 
second  side  till  you  have  extracted  most  of 
the  honey  in  the  first  side.— Bienen-Vater, 
268.    How  is  that? 

I  PUT  combs  with  pollen  over  an  excluder, 
as  C.  E.  Adams  says,  p.  635,  and  it  was  not 
long  till  it  was  all  cleaned  out.  But  I  don't 
think  any  of  it  was  carried  down ;  it  was  eaten. 

I  BACK  DOWN,  Mr.  Editor.  I  tried  feeding 
sugar  and  water  3  to  1,  and  it's  too  hard  to 
dissolve.  For  late  feeding  I'd  take  2>^  to  1, 
heated,  with  the  acid;  but  if  not  too  late  your 
2  to  1,  cold  stirred,  is  all  right. 

Rev.  Burghardt,  Leipz,Bztg„  155,  speaks 
approvingly  of  the  American  custom  of  allow- 
ing no  queen  to  enter  her  second  winter. 
Does  one  American  bee-keeper  in  five  follow 
that  custom?    Does  one  in  ten? 

John  Major,  p.  592, 1  think  I  would  have 
to  use  excluders  if  I  did  not  fill  my  sections 
with  worker  foundation.  The  queen  is  coax- 
ed up  by  the  drone-cells  in  a  section  not  en- 
tirely fiUed  with  worker  foundation. 

If  BOnJNO  splints  anhour,  as  Geo.  J.  Friess 
suggests,  p.  629,  will  prevent  gnawing,  it's  a 
big  item.  [We  should  be  pleased  to  get 
further  reports  from  those  who  have  tried 
boiling  the  splints  for  an  hour.— Ed.] 

Replying  to  F.  D.  Spencer,  I  don't  believe 
foul  brood  comes  from  foundation,  but  from 
surrounding  diseased  colonies  or  diseased 
honey.  The  quickest  way  to  cure  is  to  throw 
on  foundation.  I  don't  know,  but  I've  some 
question  whether  bait  sections  will  carry  the 
disease,  especially  as  no  honey  is  left  in  them. 
But  it  might  not  be  safe  with  American. 

I'VE  TRIED  no  little  to  have  a  colony  empty 
sections  without  having  bees  of  other  colo- 
nies get  at  them — ^never  succeeded  satisfac- 
torily. I  tried  the  Greiner  plan,  p.  653,  only 
I  put  the  super  in  front  instead  of  oehind  the 
hive.  The  chief  result  was  a  pint  of  so  of 
dead  bees  under  the  super.  Fnend  Greiner, 
it  looks  as  if  your  plan  ought  to  work. 
Thanks. 

**  I  DON'T  think  I've  averaged  two  natural 
swarms  a  year  that  I  hived  in  the  orthodox 
manner."  I  said  that,  p.  656,  and  ye  editor 
doesn't  understand.  Let  me  explain.  I've 
more  swarms  than  that,  but  I  don^t  hive  them 
as  separate  swarms.  The  queens  being  clip- 
ped, the  swarms  return,  and  then  we  do 
something  to  the  old  colony.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, there  are  very  few  swarms  most  years. 

Bees  are  cheap  in  Germany.  In  Septem- 
ber Leipz.  Bzt£r.  I  counted  24  advertisements 
offering  4  or  5Tbs.  of  bees  (no  hive  or  combs) , 
with  laying  queen,  for  $1.00~some  less. 
[Selling  bees  without  combs  or  brood  is  be- 


ginning to  be  a  new  industry  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  the  merit  that  it  probably 
eliminates  all  possibility  of  transmitting  fom 
brood.— Ed.] 

DooLiTTLE  has  never  known  bees  to  gath- 
er basswood  pollen.  J.  L.  Byer  says,  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal,  298,  that  this  year  he  had 
no  honey  from  basswood,  but  for  ten  days 
the  trees  were  swarming  with  hundreds  of 
bees,  all  laden  with  hght-yellow  pollen. 
"Bees  never  do  any  thing  invariably,"  said 
Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Tupper.  [See  Canadian  Notes, 
page  592.— Ed.] 

MORLEY  Pettit,  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Apiarist,  carries  about  with  him  a  sample  of 
European  foul  brood,  ''nicely  cased  up  in  a 
small  well  matched  frame,  with  glass  on 
both  sides.— Canadian  Bee  Journal^  246.  Neat 
idea,  only  the  learner  can  not  easily  enjoy  (?) 
the  odor— an  important  item,  especially  with 
the  American  brand.  The  European  afhur 
seems  to  be  getting  quite  a  footiiold  in  Cana- 
da. 

I'M  thankful  to  say  that  a  late  flow  made 
my  hives  heavy  for  wmter,  and  gave  me  1000 
sections  besides.  I  'd  rather  have  a  late  flow 
to  fill  up  than  a  much  larger  amount  of  early 
surplus.  [After  the  failure  of  the  honey  crop 
dunng  June  and  July,  and  the  visitation  of 
black  orood,  this  is  encouraging.  We  hope, 
doctor,  that  the  young  clovers  are  as  abun- 
dant around  Marengo  as  they  are  around  Me- 
dina.—Ed.] 

Ye  editor  thinks, p.  674,  that  "as  a  gen- 
eral thing  there  will  be  enough  drone-cells 
scatteredaround  here  and  there  in  the  brood- 
nest  so  that,  ordinarily,  we  would  not  think 
the  queen  would  be  mclined  to  go  above." 
My  guess  would  be  that,  unless  the  number 
of  m*one-cells  be  unprofitably  large,  the 
queen  will  be  nearly  as  much  inclined  to  gt> 
above  as  if  no  drone-comb  were  in  the  bro<xl- 
chamber.  Sections  full  of  worker  founda- 
tion offer  no  temptation  for  the  queen  to  go 
above.  rVou  are  doubtless  right.  As  you 
have  made  this  more  of  a  study  we  hunibly 
defer  to  your  opinion.— Ed.] 

Delos  Wood  wants  me  to  read  the  pictures 
on  p.  603.  Awhile  ago  ye  editor,  in  a  scrap 
with  me,  insisted  on  holding  his  smoker  as 
if  he  were  pigeon-toed  in  his  hands.  On  p. 
603  what  looks  like  the  same  gentieman 
makes  four  appearances  holding  his  smoker 
in  the  civilized  fashion  I  contended  for.  Is 
it  a  change  of  heart,  or  what?  [If  you  win 
turn  again  to  page  603  you  will  see  that  ^e 
position  of  the  operator  is  such  that  it  wiU 
be  more  natural  for  him  to  grab  the  smoker 
at  the  side  than  at  the  top.  In  Fig.  9,  for  ex- 
ample, it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  hold 
the  smoker  in  any  other  way,  and  yet  be  able 
to  look  up  under  the  super.  No,  when  ne- 
cessity demands  that  the  smoker  be  handled 
in  some  other  way  than  that  which  we  gen- 
erally pick  it  up,  we  use  that  "other  way." 
—Ed.] 

Does  young  brood  make  bees  destroy  vir- 
gins? Editor  Hutchinson  says  that  in  his 
years  of  commercial  queen-rearing  he  soon 
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found  that  the  one  creat  desideratum  was 
unsealed  brood  at  aU  times  in  the  nuclei. 
''  In  all  those  years. "  he  says,  "  during  which 
I  had  tiiousands  of  young  queens  in  nuclei 
containing  larvse,  I  never  saw  any  indication 
that  the  presence  of  the  larvae  had  any  ten- 
dency to  cause  the  bees  to  injure  the  queen." 

F.  Greiner  is  just  right,  p.  694,  that  Ger- 
man bee-keepers  know  better  than  we  what's 
right  for  their  conditions.  We  Americans 
are  apt  to  think  we're  rr;  but  although  there 
are  tnings  Germans  can  learn  from  us,  we 
can  also  learn  a  lot  from  them.  There's  no 
gpod  in  so  much  national  prejudice  on  either 
side.  **We  be  brethren;'^and  Americanized 
Germans  like  F.  Greiner  are  doine  a  good 
work  in  bringing  about  a  better  understand- 
ing on  both  sides. 

J.  G.  Creighton,  thanks  for  data,  p.  644. 
Those  13  observations  showed  an  average  of 
13.692  bees  that  that  plant  entertamed 
throughout  the  day.  As  the  plant  occupied 
9  square  feet,  an  acre  would  contain  4840 

Slants,  and  these  would  entertain  66,269  bees, 
fow,  now  many  bees  does  a  strong  colony 
keep  afield  throughout  the  day?  How  would 
22,000  do  for  a  guess?  At  that  rate,  an  acre 
of  sweet  clover  ought  to  keep  three  colonies 
busy. 

That  hive-tool,  p.  632,  is  good.  Fd  like 
it  better  with  the  square  end  rounding. 
[While  a  tool  with  a  rounding  blade  is  a  little 
nicer  for  prying  the  hive-bodies  apart,  it  is 
practicallv  useless  for  scraping  wax  or  pro- 
polis off  m>m  bottom-boards,  frames,  or  hive- 
sides.  A  tool  with  souare  edges  is  just  as 
handv  for  prying  the  nive-bodies  apart,  and 
has  the  additional  advantage  that  it  may  be 
used  as  a  scraper.  A  hive-tool  that  could 
not  be  used  as  a  pry  and  a  scraper  at  the 
same  time  would  be,  to  our  notion,  only  half 
atooL 

We  submitted  a  good  many  different  mod- 
els, among  them  some  havmg  round  ends: 
but  these  were  thrown  out  by  practically  all 
of  those  to  whom  tools  were  sent  for  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms.  Give  a  square-edg^ 
tool  a  good  careful  test  for  a  season;  and  if 
you  do  not  admit  that  it  is  *' oceans  ahead  " 
of  a  round-ended  tool,  the  editor  will  bind 
himself  by  an  iron-dad  contract  to  buy  you 
a  silk  hat  He  is  sending  you  by  separate 
maO  a  square  ended  hive-tool,  and  requests 
you  to  use  it  for  a  year.— Ed.] 

J.  A.  Yeoman's  bees  raised  on  four  blocks, 
p.  638,  don't  swarm.  Other  extracting  men 
whose  bees  need  severer  measures  will  do 
well,  in  addition,  to  leave  ventilation  between 
each  two  stories  by  shoving  them  backward 
and  forward.  I  never  had  a  colony  swarm 
when  thus  treated.  [This  is  a  rather  inter- 
esting question,  and  an  important  one  also, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  get  reports  from 
our  subscribera  generally,  as  to  how  far  rais- 
ing hives  up  on  four  blocks  will  arrest  or 
check  swarming.  Then  we  should  like  to 
know  how  many  have  tried  the  additional 
ventilation  suggested  by  Dr.  Miller,  of  shov- 
ing the  stories  back  and  forward.  During 
our  winter  months  this  would  be  a  profitable 


subject  for  discussion,  for  "in  the  multitude 
of  counselora  there  is  wisdom." 

E.  M.  Gibson,  I'd  rather  have  a  plain  bot- 
tom-bar with  the  foundation  waxed  to  it  than 
a  split  bottom-bar  without  the  waxing, 
because  I  think  the  bees  are  less  likel}r  to 
gnaw  the  waxing  than  the  foundation  with- 
out the  waxing,  and  the  split  bottom-bar 
squeezes  the  foundation,  making  it  thinner 
at  the  bottom,  and  so  more  easily  gnawed. 
But  I'd  ralher  have  the  split  bottom-bar  and 
the  waxing,  for  it's  easier  to  have  an  exact 
fit  with  the  split  bar.  My  foundation,  fas- 
tened at  top  and  bottom,  neither  buckles  nor 
breaks  apart,  as  you  mention.  I  generally 
fasten  it  in  at  a  temperature  of  80  degrees 
or  so— p.  628.    * 

I've  tried  to  some  extent  that  hive-cover 
seat  as  in  Fig.  6,  p.  ^4,  and  I  find  it  a  tax  on 
some  of  the  muscles  which  are  constantly 
kept  tense  to  keep  the  cover  from  tipping 
one  way  or  the  other;  so  for  an  all-day  job  i 
want  something  more  stable.  [We  do  not 
see  why  there  should  be  any  special  tax  on 
the  muscles.  One  can,  if  he  chooses,  lean 
one  knee  up  against  the  hive.  Is  it  not  true 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  milldng-stools  are 
one-legged?  Do  we  ever  hear  of  dairymen 
complaining  that  such  stools  put  a  "tax  on 
some  of  the  muscles"?  A  hive-cover  has  to 
be  balanced  only  one  way,  while  the  one-leg- 
ged stool  must  be  balanced  in  all  directions. 

For  all-day  work  we  prefer  a  variety  of 
positions— part  of  the  time  standing  on  the 
knees,  sometimes  sitting  on  the  cover  the 
narrow  way,  and  sometimes  on  the  long  way. 
and,  still  again,  standing  up  full  height  ana 
bending  over  when  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
a  comb.— Ed.] 

Isaac  F.  Tilunghast  thus  quotes  approv- 
ingly the  views  of  Mr.  Alexander,  Bee-Jceep- 
er?  iRevieWy  297:  **  He  believes,  that  when  the 
temperature  and  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  favorable,  nectar  is  constantly  be- 
mg  secreted  in  the  flowera,  and  is  as  con- 
stantly being  evaporated  and  lost,  so  that  a 
bee  wtIW.  secure  just  as  much  at  each  visit,  at 
intervals  of  a  few  minutes  onlv,  as  it  will  at 
each  visit  after  longer  intervals  of  perhaps 
Several  houre. ' '  I  mink  this  opinion  obtains 
somewhat  generally.  The  error  in  it  con- 
sists in  assuming  that  sugar  evaporates.  We 
know  that  bees  evaporate  nectar  and  pro- 
duce honey.  They  evaporate  tiie  water,  and 
the  sweet  remains.  If  thin  honey  be  evap- 
orated by  artificial  means,  it's  the  same  way. 
The  water  alone  is  evaporated  and  the  sweet 
condensed.  Now  if  nectar  is  evaporated  in 
the  flowers,  have  we  any  right  to  believe 
that  the  result  will  be  different?  That  the 
secretion  of  nectar  is  constant  is,  no  doubt, 
true;  at  least  the  visits  of  the  bee  make  the 
secretion  neither  more  nor  less.  Suppose  a 
flower  is  visited  once  every  ten  minutes,  and 
all  the  nectar  thus  gathered.  Suppose  it  be 
visited  once  an  hour.  If  the  sweet  does  not 
evaporate,  and  it  is  cleaned  up  once  an  hour, 
wilitiiere  not  be  just  as  much  honey  secured 
as  by  the  ten-minute  visits,  always  supposing 
that  the  sugar  still  remains  in  solution? 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST 

By  Louis  Scroll,  New  Braunfels,  Tex. 


BISULPHIDE     of   CARBON    VS.    SULPHUR    FOR 
FUMIGATING. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  ahead  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sulphur  fumes  for  wormy  combs. 
It  is  much  handier,  quicker,  and  surer.  I 
used  to  destroy  ant-hills  with  it  when  a  boy, 
and  it  always  did  the  work.  I  have  special 
reference  to  the  large  ants  so  often  found  in 
our  apiaries,  the  sting  of  which  is  much  worse 
than  tnat  of  a  bee.  To  destroy  the  ants  I  take 
a  crowbar  and  make  a  hole  in  the  mound, 
right  in  the  center,  about  two  feet  or  more 
deep,  pour  into  it  a  teacupful  of  the  bisul- 
phi'le,  and  close  up  the  hole  by  tamping 
earth  into  it  firmly.  The  fumes,  being  heavier 
tha  1  air,  penetrate  through  every  possible 
opening  and  destroy  every  hving  thing. 
Many  set  fire  to  the  bisulphide,  but  this  is  a 
mistake. 

For  wax-worms  in  combs,  Mr.  Louis  Bie- 
diger  has  a  unique  way  of  using  the  bisul- 
phide without  having  to  putty  or  close  up  the 
cracks  in  his  hives.  The  two  illustrations, 
page  706,  show  his  method.  He  first  digs  a 
small  trench  in  the  ground,  into  which  he 
places  a  large  newspaper  and  then  piles  his 
Tstack  of  hives  on  this.  In  the  top  hive-body 
he  puts  a  saucer  of  the  carbon  bisulphide 
and  covers  this  up  with  a  newspaper.  Then 
over  the  whole  stack  he  throws  a  heavy  cloth 
and  pours  water  over  it  until  it  is  thoroughly 
wet,  the  water  also  running  down  into  the 
trench  below.  Lastly  he  covers  the  stack 
with  a  large  wagon  cover  or  sheet,  and  then 
leaves  it  for  some  time. 

Care  must  always  be  exercised  in  the  use 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  as  it  is  highly  inflam- 
mable, and  should,  therefore,  be  kept  away 
from  fire.  Mr.  Biediger's  method  allows  the 
work  to  be  done  outdoors  and  away  from 
buildings,  so  that  the  danger  is  not  as  great. 
The  work  of  preparing  the  nives  does  not  en- 
danger the  bee-keeper's  life,  as  it  is  easily 
and  rapidly  done. 

[Many  are  under  the  impression  that  fumes 
of  carbon  bisulphide  are*  dangerous  for  hu 
man  beings  to  breathe,  if  even  for  only  n" 
instant.  For  several  days  we  worked  over 
a  large  metal  tank  in  which  we  were  fumi- 
gating comb  honey,  without  experiencing 
any  bad  results.  We  were  careful,  however, 
not  to  breathe  the  gas  unnecessarily. 

Some  have  attempted  to  fumigate  combs 
by  putting  them  in  a  titrht  room,  but  we  have 
found  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  an  ordi- 
nary room  tight  enough  to  do  good  work. 
Furthermore,  a  larger  amount  of  the  liquid 
is  necessary  than  if  a  tight  box  were  used, 
but  little  larger  than  the  articles  being  fumi- 
gated, or  some  such  arrangement  as  the  wet 
cloth  described  above.  Whatever  plan  is 
used,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  all  air  so 
that  the  gas  may  be  strong  enough  to  be  ef- 
fective.—Ed.] 


THE  APIARIAN  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  TEXAS  STATE 
FAIR. 

In  spite  of  the  short  crop  in  Texas,  the  bee 
and  honey  department  of  the  ^tate  Fair  was 
a  grand  success.  It  was  better  and  larger 
than  at  any  previous  fair,  although  the  bee- 
keepers in  all  parts  of  our  State  had  long  be- 
fore disposed  of  their  crops.  This  made  it  a 
very  dirficult  matter  to  work  up  an  exhibit. 
The  fair  management  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  good  showing  made.  Trie  bee-keep- 
ers are  greatly  indebted  to  Secretary  Sydney 
Smith,  of  the  Fair  Association,  for  nis  great 
interest  in  the  bee  and  honey  department, 
and  for  his  many  efforts  and  kindly  help. 
Of  course,  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
superintendent  in  charge  of  the  department 
had  much  to  do  with  making  it  a  success  al- 
so; but  the  help  given  aided  the  superinten- 
dent in  his  work.  This  department  of  the 
fair  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  and  is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  so  that  another  year  will  make 
it  better  than  ever. 

It  is  up  to  the  bee-keepers  of  the  great 
Lone  Star  State  to  make  this  annual  bee  and 
honey  show  the  best  in  the  South,  at  least. 
Too  little  interest  is  taken  by  the  bee-keep- 
of  Texas,  as  a  rule. 

The  following  awards  were  made.  Dr.  N. 
King,  of  Overton,  Texas,  again  judging  the 
exhibits,  as  he  has  done  ^r  several  years. 
His  careful,  conscientious  work  has  been  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  know  him. 

Golden  Italian  bees  ami  queens  \n  slnple-comb  obwrrratorj 
hlveK— 1.  LoiilH  BJedlfrer,  Atawtwa,  *6.00;  «.  Braxo»  Valley  Api 
ary  Co..  College  Station,  Texas*.  $S  00. 

Tbree-bauded  Italian  l>ee»  and  queen  In  Rlnurlc-comb  ob«er>-- 
atory  Ulve— 1  The  LouIm  H.  Soboll  Apiarle«,  16.00;  «.  W.  Ateb- 
ley.Heeville.  Texan, «3.00. 

Carnlolan  bees  and  queen»  In  Blnarle-comb  observatory  blves 
—1.  Brajcos*  Valley  Apiary  Co  ,  IS.OO,  2.  The  Louis  U.  Scboll 
Aplarlen.  $8.00. 

Cyprian  bte«  and  queens  In  sinKic  comb  obeervatory  hiTe*— 
1.  The  LoulH  H.  Scholl  Aplarlen,  $6.00;  2.  Smith  &  Scholl.  Well- 
bom.  Texan.  »3.00. 

Holy  Land  beet*  and  queens  in  Bln{rIe-comb  obeerratory 
hlvtH— 1.  The  Loulti  H.  Scholl  Apiaries,  »  00;  2.  Brasos  Valley 
Ap  ary  Co..  ?3.00. 

Black  beeH  and  queeuB  In  •Ingle-comb  otwervatory  hlTe<»-  L 
B.  M.  .Carowav.  Decatur,  Texae,  C&.OO;  *.  LouIb  Bledlgrer.  Ata**- 
coNi.  Toxa*.  ¥:<.0O. 

Bt  !*t  and  lar^fost  display  of  bees  of  varloun  r«ce«  In  observa- 
tory hhe-— I.  The  Louis  H.  Scholl  Aplarlesi.  tlO.OO,  2.  Braxoe 
Valley  Apiary  C«>..  W.OO. 

\U  St  cafe  of  white  section  comb  honey.  12  pounds  or  mort— 
L  W.  \V.  Lowranee.  (Vutervllle,  Texa*.  ft  00. 

Bent  display  of  Hpe«-lal  deHltrnw  In  comb  honey — I.  W.  Wlede. 
Max\%ell.  Texai*.  2    The  Louis  H.  Scholl  Apiaries*. 

Hct^t  \'i  lb.  frlftlon-top  pallH  of  white  bulk  comb  honey— I. 
Tlif  Louis  H.  Scl.r.ll  Aplarleti;  8.  W.  M.  Jonen.  Tehuat^na.  Tex. 

lUHt  fi  lb.  fr1clion-t«q»  palls  of  white  bulk  comb  honey— 1. 
The  Loui>^  If.  S<hiill  Apiaries.  tT.W;  2.  W.  M.  Jones.  «  00. 

Bt>t  .T  lbs.  frletloD-top  palls  of  white  bulk  comb  honey— 1. 
The  LoulH  H.  Scholl  Apiaries,  f^.OO,  2.  The  Bratos  Valley  Apia- 
ry (^>..  5^','.0O 

Bent  dl-^jilay  of  bulk  comb  honey— 1.  The  Louis  H.Scboll  Api- 
aries. ^W.()0;  'J.  Smith  .t  SehoU.  $6  00. 

lUMt  d  /en  jars  uf  while  extracted  honey— 1-  W.  M.  Jone«, 
KUH):    W  in.  W  lede.  **-i.m». 

l'.«  hi  dozen  JHr>  U^^ht  amber  extracte<l  honey— 1.  J.  E.  MK^e^ 
lan  Santa  Ana.  Texaj<.  ^  00.  2.  Smith  &  Scholl.  t2.00. 

Best  tlisphiv  of  extracttHi  honey  In  granulated  form  — 1.  The 
Louts  H.  Sflioli  Aplar,.-*..  ?.\00:  2.  Smith  A:  Scholl.  «  00. 

lUst  and  I*r»;^t  ^t  tllsplay  of  extracted  honev-  1.  The  lx>ui"  IL 
Sell. .11  Apiarl.H.  *10.(K>:  2.  Smith  tt  V^holl.  «  00. 

Bnst  t-anittle  rake  of  lirtpht  yellow  beo^wax.  not  lews  than  S 
IbH      .1.  K.  MriMellan.  r..OO:  The  Louis  H.  Seholl  Anlarie**.  *r  «. 

ISfvt  ilispljij  in  spr-elal  designs  In  beeswax- 1.  The  Louis  H 
Seholl  Aiuurits.  s,^  («);  2.  Smith  &  Scholl.  W.OO. 

Best  and  lHr^:«  st  dl-play  of  beeswax— L  The  Louis  H.  Scholl 
Apiarie-^.  ^v  (mJ;  2.  Smith  A.  Seholl.  ».00. 

Best  display  of  fnilt  preserved  In  honey— 1.  The  Lmil*  H 
Apiaries.  !-.'..00. 

Best  lii.nev  vinepar  with  recli>e-L  The  lx)uia  H.  Scholl  A|»!- 
arlos.  ?.H.lio ; '•.'.  smith  «V:  Seholl.  S2.00. 

Best  oilUetion  «>1  Texas  honeyyleUllnjc  plants,  pretned  and 
nioiinttd— 1.  The  Louis  H.  K'holl  Apiaries,  «5.00;  %.  Miss  Mette 
Hllljl.  \Ivln.  Texan.  f<.cO. 

lU'st  Instnutive  dlFplay  In  apiarian  products,  and  of  the  va- 
rloTiH  uses  niri<le  of  honey  and  beeswax- 1.  The  Louis  H.  Scholl 
ApiarbH.^iO.OU;  2.  Sn)lth  A:  Scholl,  tlO.OO. 

Bent  and  larirest  display  of  bee-keepers' supplier-  The  A.  I. 
■Root  Co..  Mtdlna.  ojuo    diploma. 
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By  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Mr.  Doolittle*s  advice,  page  493,  August  15, 
on  the  subject  of  tiering  up  supers  to  get  the 
least  number  of  unfinishea  sections,  is  sound, 
and  valuable  from  start  to  finish,  and  well 
worth  following.* 

The  fact  that  there  was  a  difference  of  two 
days  in  the  time  of  the  hatching  of  queens 
from  cells  sealed  the  same  day,  as  reported 
by  John  Silver,  in  the  Irish  Bee  Journal^  and 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Miller,  page  454,  August 
1,  accounts  for  the  delayed  hatcning  of  queens 
that  has  often  puzzled  me.  Why  should 
some  hatch  sooner  than  others? 


On  page  495,  August  15,  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Whit- 
ney says  he  has  yet  to  see  a  strong  colony, 
however  strong  it  may  be,  having  excessive 
storage  room  and  proper  ventilation  during 
the  nectar  flow,  sulking.  Well,  I  have;  and 
after  shaking  the  bees  and  taking  away  their 
brood  they  went  to  work  after  a  day  or  two 
with  a  will.  Yes,  sir,  shaking  is  a  good  thing. 
I  believe  in  shaking.  A  gentleman  who  had 
been  a  school  superintendent  was  telling  me 
some  time  ago  or  visiting  a  school  taught  by 
a  vigorous  young  woman  who  had  one  very 
dull  pupil.  After  spending  some  time  ex- 
plaining some  simple  mathematical  problem 
to  the  Doy  she  asked  him  if  he  could  see 
through  it;  and  when  he  said  he  could  not, 
she  took  him  by  his  coat-collar  and  gave  him 
a  good  shaking.  She  inquired  whether  he 
could  see  through  the  problem  any  better 
then,  and  he  said  he  thought  he  could,  a  lit- 
tle. Then  she  gave  him  a  more  vigorous 
shaking  than  before,  and  he  said  he  thought 
he  could  see  through  it  some  better.  She 
shook  him  the  third  time  with  a  vengeance, 
and  then  he  was  sure  that  he  saw  through  it 
all  right.    Surely  there  is  virtue  in  shaking. 


On  page  496,  August  15,  an  account  is  given 
of  Mr.  Rood's  success  in  keeping  honey  in  a 
Hquid  condition  in  a  solar  wax-extractor,  and 
I  notice  that  the  editor  seems  to  think  that 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sunlight  prevent  gran- 
ulation to  some  extent.  My  experience  has 
been  just  the  opposite.  I  have  used  a  bleach- 
ing-room  for  several  years,  and  have  become 
convinced  that  combs  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
two  weeks  or  so  are  much  more  apt  to  gran- 
ulate than  those  not  so  exposed.  A  glass  jar 
filled  with  honey  was  left  on  a  shelf  in  my 
bleaching-room,  and  after  a  time  the  side 
next  to  the  glass,  which  was  the  side  most 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  was  granulated 
nearly  solid,  while  that  on  the  other  side  of 
the  jar  had  not  yet  begun  to  granulate  I 
had  another  jar  of  honey,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  was  left  out  of  a  lot  which  was  pack- 
ed in  a  case  and  nailed  up.  The  honey  in 
the  case  remained  with  but  very  little  change 


for  nearly  two  years,  while  that  out  in  the 
light  became  solid  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  or  in  less  than  half  the  time  that  was 
required  for  the  jars  in  the  case  to  granulate. 


Mr.  Editor,  I  belive  you  have  struck  a  good 
"lead,"  as  the  miners  say,  on  page  504,  on 
the  question  of  a  ferge  amount  of  ventilation 
to  prevent  swarming.  The  plan  certainly 
looks  as  though  it  were  worth  following  by 
those  who  have  hives  that  can  be  given  a 
large  amount  of  air  when  most  needed.  On 
page  626j  Oct.  15,  I  mentioned  Mr.  Latham's 
success  m  preventing  swarming.  The  en- 
trances of  his  hives  are  very  large,  nearly  or 
quite  two  inches  high,  and  he  leaves  them 
open  the  whole  year,  except  for  a  short  time 
during  the  early  spring,  f  believe  the  main 
virtue  of  Mr.  AspmwaJl's  hive  was  the  large 
amount  of  air  that  could  be  given  the  bees 
during  the  warmest  part  of  the  season. 
Would  it  not  be  strange,  if,  after  all  these 
years,  in  our  search  for  a  non-swarming  hive, 
it  should  be  found  that  all  that  the  bees  need 
to  keep  them  from  swarming  is  plenty  of  air, 
shade,  room,  and  good  queensr  If  this  re- 
duces swarming  three-fourths  or  even  seven- 
eighths,  it  looks  as  though  the  problem  were 
nearly  solved. 

On  page  472,  E.  D.  Townsend  gives  some 
instructions  to  beginners  on  the  subject  of 
getting  straight  worker  combs  from  starters. 
Mr.  Townsend  says,  "For  instance,  a  new 
medium-sized  swarm  placed  in  a  hive  of  a 
size  that  may  be  filled  with  combs  of  brood 
in  about  23  days  or  less,  ought  to  build  work- 
er comb  mainly,  although  some  of  the  last 
combs  built'  may  contain  a  few  drone-cells. 
The  secret  seems  to  be  in  having  just  the 
right  number  of  workers  and  just  the  right 
amount  of  honey  coming  in,  so  that  the  bees 
will  draw  out  the  combs  no  faster  than  the 
queen  can  occupy  them  with  brood. "  He  al- 
so says  that  there  should  be  a  honey-flow  of 
three  or  four  pounds  a  day.  Now,  I  have 
been  wondering  how  a  beginner  is  to  tell  a 
medium-sized  swarm  from  one  above  or  a 
little  below  medium  size;  and  how  is  he  to 
tell  just  the  size  of  hive  that  may  be  filled  in 
23  days  or  less?  I  think  it  would  puzzle 
some  of  the  older  ones  to  tell  that.  And  then 
how  can  one  without  experience  tell  what  is 
just  the  right  number  of  workers,  and  wheth- 
er the  right  amount  of  honey  is  coming  in,  or 
whether  there  is  just  three  or  four  pounds 
of  honey  or  nectar  coming  in  each  day. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  say  that  colonies 
having  young  queens  build  much  less  drone 
comb  than  those  with  older  queens,  and  that 
such  should  be  used  for  this  purpose  so  far 
as  possible?  It  might  be  well,  also,  to  state 
that  a  small  colony  will  build  less  drone 
comb,  as  a  rule,  than  a  large  one,  and  that 
less  drone  comb  is  built  when  honey  comes 
in  slowly  than  when  it  comes  in  with  a  rush. 
When  the  beginner  has  had  experience  the 
directions  given  by  Mr.  Townsend  are  all 
right. 
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CONVERSATIONS   WITH 

DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,  New  York. 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  SURPLUS  HONEY  WHICH  ONE 
BEE  CAN  PRODUCE. 

Mr.  Doolittie,  Mr.  Barker  and  I  were  talkin&r,  a  week 
or  so  affo,  about  the  amount  of  honey  a  suurle  bee 
could  ffather,  and  he  claimed  that  one  bee  miffht  gather 
a  pound.    Do  you  believe  this  ? 

If  a  single  bee  could  gather  a  pound  of 
honey  in  its  lifetime,  many  of  the  problems 
that  confront  bee-keepers  in  the  eany  spring 
would  be  solved,  for  the  reason  that  the  api- 
arist usually  desires  a  large  number  of  bees 
in  the  spring,  because  each  inilividual  bee 
collects  SO  small  a  part  of  the  accumulated 
whole  during  the  surplus-flow.  But  in  most 
localities  flowers  which  yield  nectar  do  not 
usually  last  through  the  life  of  an  individual 
bee.  while  many  oees,  perhaps  more  than 
half,  that  may  be  reared  by  the  most  skillful 
management,  never  add  any  thing  to  the 
surplus  stores. 

If  every  bee  reared  could  have  a  field  of 
nectar  placed  before  it  in  which  to  labor, 
then  it  would  be  right  to  keep  tiie  colonies 
always  strong;  but  inasmuch  as  this  can  not 
be,  and  since  the  bees  at  all  times  must  be 
consumers,  whether  they  are  producing  or 
not,  there  are  times  when  there  is  no  object 
in  having  a  colony  strong  in  bees,  when,  be- 
cause of  necessity,  they  must  be  consumers 
only. 

A  part  of  the  bees  must  become  consum- 
ers instead  of  producers;  and  another  factor 
comes  in  here,  which  is  the  supply  of  nectar. 
In  reality  we  must  consider  the  source  of 
supply  first;  for  without  it  we  should  not 
have  any  use  for  the  bees  whatever.  Witii 
a  continuous  uninterrupted  honey-flow  with- 
in four  miles  of  the  hive  in  every  direction 
during  the  time  of  the  bee's  flight,  when  it 
may  work  in  the  field,  I  think  that  a  bee 
could  easUy  gather  one  ounce  of  nectar,  since 
this  would  mean  that  there  would  have  to  be 
only  1600  bees  to  gather  100  pounds.  Of  this 
amount  it  would  tiake  at  least  25  pounds  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  colony  during  the 
time  when  the  bees  were  living;  and  unless 
the  nectar  were  thicker  than  it  is  here,  it 
would  take  3  pounds  of  it  to  make  one  of 
iioney.  This  would  leave  only  25  pounds  of 
honey,  then,  as  the  product  of  the  1600  bees 
that  had  access  through  their  life  to  the  un- 
interrupted flow.  However,  a  good  nectar 
flow  during  the  whole  natural  life  of  the  sin- 
gle bee  is  something  that  is  rarely  found. 

Some  years  ago  ihad  a  colony  during  ap- 
ple bloom  which  I  estimated  to  contain  4000 
Dees.  I  counted  all  the  bees  on  a  given  sur- 
face of  the  comb,  and  divided  the  amount  of 
comb  in  the  hive  equally  well  covered  with 
bees  by  the  area  of  the  space  counted,  and 
multiplied  the  quotient  oy  the  number  of 
bees  on  this  surface  counted.  The  next  day 
was  a  fine  one,  and  apple-trees  were  yiela- 
ing  as  well  as  I  ever  knew  them  to.  At  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  bees  began  to 


work;  and  at  8  I  found  that  60  loaded  bees 
were  going  into  the  hive  each  minute  on  the 
average,  by  estimating  the  eain,  and  cal- 
culating with  a  dropper,  I  found  that  it  would 
take  about  3600  such  loads  to  make  one 
pound,  so  I  concluded  that  4000  bees  were 

food  for  gathering  one  pound  of  nectar  eadi 
our,  besides  carmg  for  the  interior  of  the 
hive.  I  weighed  the  hive  before  a  bee  had 
left  in  the  morning  so  that  I  could  tell  the 
gain  in  nectar  when  night  came.  The  bees 
worked  right  along  at  me  average  of  60  per 
minute  unul  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  when 
thev  began  to  slacken  up,  and  at  5  o'clock  aH 
had  ceased  working,  as  the  sky  became 
cloudy  shortly  after  4  o'clock. 

At  6  o'clock  I  weighed  the  hive  again, 
thinking  to  myself  as  I  did  so,  that,  if  I  haa 
estimated  correctly,  it  should  weigh  about  8 

Founds  more  than  it  did  in  the  morning, 
found  that  the  actual  gain  in  weight  was  8 
pounds  9  ounces.  I  was  greatly  surprised 
the  next  morning,  however^  to  And  that  the 
8  pounds  9  ounces  had  diminished  to  but 
little  more  than  3  pounds,  thus  showing 
that  the  nectar  gathered  and  somewhat 
evaporated  duringlhe  day  was  far  from  the 
consistency  of  honey  capped  over  in  the 
cells.  From  this  I  became  infatuated  with 
the  idea  that  much  honey  could  be  secured 
from  this  source  if  I  had  40,000  bees  in  the 
hive  instead  of  4000,  so  I  began  trying  to  get 
my  colonies  as  strong  as  possible  in  the  eariy 
spring.  After  unfavoraole  weather  for  the 
next  nve  vears,  so  that  the  bees  got  scarcely 
a  living  during  the  apple  bloom,  I  gave  up 
the  plan,  trying  only  to  have  the  colonies 
strong  for  clover  and  basswood. 

The  great  point  of  all  this  is  that  we  first 
have  the  fleld  op  location,  of  which  we  dionld 
have  a  thorough  knowledge.  Next  we  have 
the  colonies  to  get  strong  just  in  time  to  take 
advantage  of  the  main  nectar-flow  from  the 
field,  whether  the  source  be  fruit-bloom, 
clover,  basswood,  buckwheat,  or  fall  flowers. 
Third,  a  bee  is  of  little  value  as  a  honey- 
gatherer  unless  it  can  be  placed  in  the  fleui 
m  time  for  one  of  these  flows. 


BEES  FLYING  FROM   HIVES  IN  A  CELLAK. 

I  believe  that  many  healthy  bees  are  lost  at  the  tisM 
when  they  carry  out  dead  bees.  When  a  bee  brines 
out  a  dead  bee,  it  ffenerally  falls  off  the  bottom-board 
with  the  dead  one,  and.  of  course,  is  lost  Many  dead 
bees  are  four  or  five  feet  away  from  the  hireii.  aad 
this  is  what  makes  me  think  they  were  alive  wfacB 
they  left  the  hive. 

Nerstrand,  Minn.  J.  Bbckley. 

[To  the  above.  Mr.  Doolittie  replies:] 

As  a  rule,  bees  leave  the  hive  to  die  when  the  tea- 
perature  is  hich  enouffh  for  them  to  fly.  and  for  this 
reason  the  larger  share  of  the  bees  which  die  whOe 
they  are  being  wintered  in  the  cellar  go  out  on  tbm 
cellar  bottom  to  do  so;  therefore  we  have  many  f 
bees  on  the  cellar  bottom  and  few  in  the  hive,  y  ' 
good  wintering,  with  the  proper  temperature.  ezL 

Again,  I  have  observed,  hundreds  of  times,  bees 
dragging  out  their  dead  when  colonies  were  outdoots. 
or  when  wintering  on  their  summer  stands;  and,  al- 
though I  have  often  watched  foi^  this  state  of  affairs  tn 
the  cellar,  yet  I  have  never  seen  a  single  bee  IngiriBf 
about  a  dead  companion;  and  aU  my  obeervatioiiiTeM 
me  to  believe  that  the  dead  bees  are  never  removed  by 
the  live  bees  while  the  colony  is  wintertng  in  the 
cellar. 
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General 
Correspondence 

HIVES. 


Size,  Shape,  and  Methods  of  Manipulation 

the  All-Important  Factors  In 

Choosing  a  Hive. 

BY  J.  E.  HAND. 


Continued  from  page  660. 
In  fitting  the  hive  to  the  man  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  bee-keepers  of  this  country 
are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first 
class  is  composed  of  specialists  who  produce 
extracted  honey  on  a  large  scale.  They  are 
wide  awake,  up-to-date  business  men  having 
a  natural  love  for  the  occupation  aside  from 
the  almighty  dollar,  and  wno  for  the  most 
part  winrcr  their  bees  in  cellars.  They  need 
a  hive  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  a 
colony  of  bees,  and  sufficient  stores  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter.  An  eight-frame 
hive  will  afford  room  for  25  pounds  of  stores, 
and  still  have  empty  combs  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  winter  cluster.  Twenty  pounds 
of  honey  will  carry  a  colony  of  bees  from 
Oct  1  tiU  June  1,  if  wintered  in  a  cellar; 
hence  we  shall  have  5  pounds  left  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  honey-flow,  besides  what  the 
bees  have  gathered  from  fruit-bloom,  tulip, 
locust,  willow,  and  maple;  therefore  we  shall 
have  from  5  to  15  pounds  of  honey  in  the 
brood-chamber  at  the  beginning  of  the  hon- 
ey-flow. 

However,  the  bee-keeper  should  visit  his 
bees  about  May  10,  and  equalize  his  colonies 
by  uniting  weak  colonies  with  those  that  are 
stronger,  and  place  upon  each  hive  a  super 
of  hiuf-depth  orood-combs.  This  is  impor- 
tant The  bees  will  begin  at  once  to  remove 
the  honey  from  the  brood-chamber  and  store 
it  in  the  super,  and  the  queen  will  fill  the 
empty  combs  in  the  brood-chamber  with 
brood  from  side  to  side  and  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. This  moving  of  the  honey  creates  an 
activity  within  ana  without  the  hive  which 
can  be  approached  only  by  a  natural  honey- 
flow,  and  it  stimulates  the  bees  to  greater 
activity. 

We  now  have  a  hive  equal  in  capacity  to 
13  L.  frames,  and  in  the  best  shape  possible 
for  rapid  breeding  up  early  in  the  season. 
When  the  first  white  clover  begins  to  ap- 
pear, extract  the  honey  from  these  supers; 
place  an  excluding  honey-board  on  the  brood- 
chamber,  placing  the  super  from  which  you 
extracted  the  honey  upon  the  honey-board, 
and  another  half-depth  super  on  that.  At 
the  next  visit,  which  shoula  be  in  about  ten 
days,  raise  up  the  whole  hive,  placing  a  su- 
per of  empty  combs  under  it  If  the  noney- 
fiow  is  a  good  one  it  will  be  necessary  to  put 
on  another  shaUow  super  of  empty  comhs; 
next  to  tiiie  brood-chamber  we  have  our  early- 
gathered  and  our  old  honey  separated  from 
our  white  honey,  which  will  be  A  No.  1.  We 
have  no  swarms;  our  hives  being  deep,  the 


honey  will  be  better  ripened.  The  hives  will 
be  light  to  carry  into  the  cellar,  and  will  oc- 
cupy less  cellar  room;  therefore  the  eight- 
frsune  hive  fits  class  A. 

The  second  class  includes  all  producers  of 
comb  honey  as  well  as  those  who  keep  bees 
for  profit  in  connection  with  some  other 
business.  This  class  represents  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
country.  To  such  the  possibilities  along  the 
line  of  simplifying  methods  by  compelling 
the  bees  through  meir  unerring  instincts  to 
do  the  things  that  heretofore  have  been  per- 
formed by  me  slow  and  tedious  methoas  of 
frame-handling  offers  great  inducements, 
and  especially  appeals  to  those  whose  time 
is  too  much  occupied  to  admit  of  frame  ma- 
nipulation. By  the  rapid  manipulation  by 
hives  for  which  the  sectional  hive  is  espe- 
ciaUy  constructed,  they  will  be  enabled  to 
keep  twice  as  many  bees  with  a  given  amount 
of  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  have  better 
control  of  their  bees  at  all  times.  We  have, 
theref ore,  fitted  the  second  class  with  a  hive 
that  is  suited  to  their  needs. 

The  third  class  includes  those  speciahsts 
who  are  keeping  bees  solely  for  the  almighty 
dollar,  and  who  care  little  and  know  less 
about  the  instincts  of  bees.  They  have  eyes, 
yet  they  see  none  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
as  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  habits  of  bees. 
Ihey  are  rightly  named  "honey-slingers," 
for  about  all  they  ever  do  with  their  bees  is 
to  extract  thfe  honey.  These  are  the  ones 
who  are  calling  loudest  for  a  hive  that  will 
stand  lots  of  neglect.  Since  this  is  one  of 
the  strong  points  of  the  twelve-frame  Lang- 
stroth  hive  we  have  fitted  the  third  class 
with  the  hive. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  unable,  from  my 
point  of  view,  to  conceive  of  a  class  of  bee- 
Keepers  whose  best  interests  are  served  by 
the  use  of  the  ten-frame  L.  hive,  since  it  is 
not  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  natural 
requirements  of  bees. 

In  order  to  control  our  bees  by  scientific 
labor-saving  methods,  the  fertility  of  the 
queen  must  be  in  excess  of  the  room  in  the 
brood-chamber  proper;  therefore,  bees  can 
not  be  controlled  with  any  degree  of  certain- 
ty in  ten-frame  hives.  The  word  "  control " 
has  a  broader  meaning  than  the  mere  pre- 
vention of  swarming.  It  includes  the  con- 
trol of  bees  with  respect  to  where  the  honey 
shall  be  stored. 

Some  seem  to  think  that  no  one  but  an  ex- 

Eert  should  attempt  to  use  the  sectional  hive, 
ut  such  is  not  the  case.  Without  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  instincts  of  bees  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  secure  best  results 
from  his  bees,  and  this  all  that  is  required  in 
order  to  manipulate  the  sectional  hive  intel- 
ligently. While  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  com- 
pel bees  through  their  instincts  to  remove 
every  pound  ofhoney  from  an  eight-frame 
brood-chamber  by  simply  placing  a  half -depth 
super  of  empty  combs  above  it,  allowing  the 
queen  to  have  access  to  both  divisions,  yet 
perfect  swarm  control  is  not  to  be  attained 
with  a  frame  as  deep  as  the  L.  frame  with- 
out manipulating  the  frames  at  least  twice 
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during  the  swarming  season  to  remove  the 
queen  and  cut  out  cells. 

I  would  not,  however,  advise  any  one  to 
throw  away  eight-frame  L.  hives  for  section- 
al hives.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  eight- 
frame  hive  makes  it  well  adapted  for  use  as 
a  sectional  hive  by  adding  a  half -depth  super 
of  empty  combs  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  more 
room  is  needed.  When  eight-frame  hives 
are  used  in  this  way  the  top-bars  to  brood- 
frames  should  be  }^XH  inch.  The  shallow 
extracting-frames  and  supers  are  well  suited 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  eieht-frame 
L.  hive  as  above  described,  and  should  al- 
ways be  used  in  connection  with  eight-frame 
hives  in  the  production  of  either  comb  or  ex- 
tracted honey.  This  makes  the  eight-frame 
hive  a  close  second  to  the  sectional  nive,  and 
places  it  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others 
as  a  general-purpose  hive  for  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey  for  any  and  every  location. 
The  word  "location  "  is  being  greatly  over- 
worked, and  should  be  permitted  to  rest. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 

[There  are  some  who  will  take  issue  with 
our  correspondent  when  he  says  there  is  no 
class  to  wnom  the  ten-frame  Langstroth  is 
suited.  Last  summer  our  south  yard,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  eight-frame  hives  and  a  few 
ten-frames,  was  run  for  extracted  honey  in 
connection  with  half-depth  extract  ing-supers. 
The  yard  is  handled  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 
One  of  our  men  will  visit  it  perhaps  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  and  a  half  times  a  year,  spending 
perhaps  half  a  day  at  a  time.  As  in  previous 
years,  so  this  year,  the  ten-frame  colonies 
not  only  produced  more  honey,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  season  they  had  relatively  more 
bees  and  stores  than  the  eight-frame.  The 
larger  hives  winter  better,  are  stronger  in 
the  spring,  and  stronger  all  the  season;  and, 
what  is  01  much  importance,  require  less  at- 
tention. 

As  between  the  eight  and  ten  frame  hives 
in  the  production  of  comb  honey,  we  are  not 
sure  but  that  the  smaller  hive  may  be  the 
better;  but  the  larger  or  ten-frame  hive  run 
for  extracting  for  the  farmer  and  the  pro- 
fessional man  who  has  not  much  time  to 
spend  with  his  bees,  is,  in  our  opinion,  bet- 
ter than  the  eight-frame.— Ed.] 


JUDGING  HONEY. 


Testing  the  Dody  and  Flavor  of  Extracted; 
Record-keeping;  Difference  In  Wax  firom 
Different  Solar  Wax- extractors;  Best 
Frames  and  Hives  formating  Queens. 

BY  F.  GREINER. 


To  test  the  body  of  extracted  honey,  it  is 
said  that,  the  quicker  the  air-bubble  rises  in 
a  bottle  of  honey,  the  poorer  the  body;  the 
slower,  the  better  or  thicker  is  the  honey. 
This  is  true;  but  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  size  of  the  bubble  has  just  as  much 
to  do  with  it.  The  larger  the  air-bubble,  the 
quicker  it  will  rise  in  the  same  medium;  con- 
sequently, in  comparing  exhibits  it  is  neces- 


sary to  select  bottles  having  the  same  size  of 
space  left  above  the  honey  and  below  the  cork« 

When  testing  the  flavor  we  have  no  guide 
at  all.  It  is  len  to  the  individual  taste  of  tiie 
one  judging,  and  tastes  differ. 

About  the  color  of  honey  there  is  much  un- 
certainty. So  many  points  are  given  to  color. 
What  does  this  mean?  We  do  not  know 
what  the  color  of  clover  honey  should  be.  It 
is  the  same  with  linden.  Buckwheat  honey 
is  an  exception.  Generally  speaking,  the 
lightest-colored  honey  takes  the  prize.  Is 
that  right  and  just? 

A  SWISS  SYSTEM  FOR  REGISTERING  QUEENS. 

As  has  been  stated  bv  Dr.  Miller,  the  Swiss 
have  proposed  a  herci-book  in  which  bee- 
keepers may  register  their  stocks  of  bees. 
Rules  and  regulations  to  keep  this  remster 
properly  have  been  formulated  by  mem. 
How  successfully  such  a  record  may  be  kept 
is  to  be  found  out  Every  bee-keeper,  how- 
ever, may  keep  a  herd-book  of  nis  own, 
which  may  be  a  very  profitable  affair  for 
him,  and  possibly  for  others.  My  records 
have  been  kept  on  the  honey-boards,  and 
can  not  be  detached.  Some  of  those  honey- 
boards  have  been  planed  off  to  make  room 
for  more  records,  and  thus  tiiat  part  of  tiie 
record  has  become  lost  since  it  has  not  been 
transferred  to  any  book  or  something  else. 

It  may  be  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to 
trace  back  the  blood  of  a  colony.  I  would 
give  a  good  deal  to-day  to  know  whether 
one  certain  colony  in  m>r  yard,  which  has 
a  record  of  130  lbs.  of  section  honey  in  1907, 
120  lbs.  in  1908,  and  48  lbs.  in  1909,  the 
poorest  honey  season  in  many  years,  has 
me  blood  of  Root  stock,  of  Moore,  or  some- 
thing else.  Perhaps  a  good  way  is  to  write 
the  records  upon  broken  sections,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  season  bring  these  home  and  ffle 
or  transfer  the  records  to  a  book.  I  notice 
many  of  my  records  on  the  honey-boards  be- 
come, so  dim  in  time  that  they  can  not  l>e 
read  any  more. 

HIVE-NUMBERS. 

If  a  record  is  kept  in  this  way,  so  that  we 
mav,  when  we  are  at  leisure,  look  it  over 
and  find  and  classify  our  most  profitable 
stocks,  the  numbering  of  the  hives  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  Bee-keepers  in  Germany 
have  named  their  swarms  after  noted  men 
like  Berlepsch,  Dzierzon,  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
Baron  Bismarck,  etc.  When  owning  hives  by 
the  hundreds,  numbers  are  better  than  long 
names.  Recently  samples  of  numbers  have 
been  sent  me  by  a  firm  in  Germany.  They 
are  of  aluminum,  of  silvery  color.  Such  do 
not  show  well  at  a  distance.  I  should  prefer 
a  jet-black  color,  and  have  the  number,  be 
there  a  single  figure  like  1,  2,  3,  etc  ,  or  two 
like  12,  13,  14,  25,  99,  etc.,  on  one  piece  of 
metalf  not  each  number  cut  out  separately, 
making  it  necessary  in  most  cases  to  fasten 
two  or  more  numbers  to  one  hive  to  get  the 
combined  number.  It  seems  to  me  there 
would  be  a  demand  for  these  numbers  if  they 
could  be  made  cheap  enough. 

Numbers  which  I  nave  stenciled  on  hives, 
also  on  pieces  of  zinc,  have  become  illegible, 
and  I  should  like  something  more  reliable. 
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DIFFERENT  COLOR  OF  WAX  FROM  DIFFERENT 
SOLAR  EXTRACTORS. 

We  have  two  solar  wax-extractors  in  our 
yard,  and  use  them  to  obtain  the  wax  from 
the  cappings.  The  wax  from  the  smaU  Doo- 
little  extractor  is  a  fine  yellow;  from  fhe 
large  Boardman  it  is  dark.  The  bottom  of 
the  first-named  extractor  seems  to  be  made 
of  steel;  that  of  the  other,  of  iron.  If  the 
iron  discolors  the  wax  to  such  an  extent  it 
would  be  advisable  to  use  steel  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Boardman  extractor  as  well. 

FULL-SIZED  SHALLOW  HIVES  PREFERRED  FOR 
MATING-BOXES. 

For  the  rearing  and  mating  of  queens  I 
tried,  in  the  years  gone  bv,  the  baby  nucle- 
us, other  small-framed  hives,  some  5X6 
inches,  5x8  inches,  half-story,  5^  X 17X 
framed  hives,  and  also  full  frames  11X17X, 
two  or  three  in  a  regular  hive.  I  have  been 
successful  with  aU  of  them,  and  still  I  am 
abandoning  the  small  frames  more  and  more, 
particularly  since  taking  into  use  the  section- 
al hive.  This  latter  is  not  only  well  adapted 
as  a  mating-hive,  but  also  as  a  means  of  safe 
introducing.  During  the  most  favorable  sea- 
son for  queen-rearing  we  have  many  of  these 
small  hive-bodies  full  of  brood  to  dispose  of. 
It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  estabUsh  them  as 
mating-hives.  When  the  young  queens  are 
laying  well  I  unite  one  of  the  httle  colonies 
by  placing  it  on  top  of  or  under  the  brood- 
chamber  of  a  colony  which  needs  a  better 
mother.  Of  course,  the  old  queen  must  first 
be  removed.  Sometimes  I  use  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per between  the  two  colonies. 

Before  taking  small  frames  into  use  for  the 
purpose  named  above  I  was  under  the  im- 

Eression  that  tiie  smaUness  of  the  frame  would 
e  an  advantage  when  hunting  queens,  but 
found  just  the  opposite  to  be  true.  The  large 
frame  does  not  offer  the  queen  as  good  an 
opportunity  to  dodge  around  the  combs  or 
run  off.  Young  queens  are  always  more  apt 
to  do  this  than  old  ones.  I  can  hardly  take 
a  small  frame  out  of  the  hive  quick  enoueh 
to  prevent  the  queen  from  running  off.  Oft- 
en I  have  had  my  eye  right  on  ner  while 
operating,  and  had  occasion  to  observe  it. 
In  hunting  out  queens  from  sectional  hives, 
as  Mr.  Hand  has  explained,  the  frames  do 
not  have  to  be  handled  singly.  This  feature 
is  a  most  valuable  one  of  this  style  of  hive. 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23. 


IMPROVEBIENT  IN  DEES. 


What  the  Swiaa  have  Done  Toward  the 
Control  of  Swarming;  the  Difficulty  In 
Obtaining  Isolated  Matlng-atations  In  the 
United  SUtes.     

BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER. 


"All  the  world's  queer  but  you  and  me, 
Sandy,  and  sometimes  I  think  you're  a  little 
queer,  Sandy."  We  are  apt  to  think  our  own 
notions  are  all  right,  and  any  one  who  thinks 
differently  is  more  or  less  "queer,"  not  al- 
ways taking  into  account  differences  in  cir- 


cumstances and  conditions.  American  bee- 
keepers have  settled  that  Italians  are  superi- 
or to  blacks,  and  look  upon  their  Swiss  bretti- 
ren  as  a  little  slow  when  tiiey  ding  to  the 
blacks.  My  good  friends,  don't  you  fool 
yourselves  about  those  Swiss  bee-keepers. 
If  there's  a  bunch  of  intelligent,  progressive 
bee-keepers  anywhere  in  the  wond,  you  may 
find  it  in  Switzerland. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  little  diffi- 
cult for  Swiss  bee-keepers  to  believe  ttiat 
Italians  are  better  for  us.  The  story  is  soon 
told.  When  the  American  bee-keeper  finds 
that,  by  introducing  Italian  blooa,  he  in- 
creases his  crops,  not  occasionally  but  al- 
ways, as  compared  with  the  crops  he  got 
from  blacks,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  should 
prefer  Italians?  No  use  to  discuss  charac- 
teristics and  qualities;  the  one  matter  of  big- 
ger crops  overbalances  every  thing  else.  No 
use  to  say  natives  ought  to  fit  best;  blacks 
are  no  more  natives  than  Italians;  both  came 
across  the  sea.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that 
there  is  a  greater  utianimity  here  in  favor  of 
Italians  than  there  is  elsewhere  in  favor  of 
blacks.  In  England,  in  Switzerland,  in  Ger- 
many, there  are  still  some  who  prefer  Italians. 
In  this  country  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  who  have  such  belief  in  the  superiority 
of  the  blacks  that  they  cultivate  pure  black 
stock  in  preference  to  Italians.  The  fact  that 
some  may  prefer  hybrids  is  hardly  to  the 
point.  The  Italian  blood  is  the  best  part  of 
the  hybrid,  and  must  be  resorted  to  for  prof- 
itable continuance. 

Having  said  this  much  in  favor  of  Italians 
in  this  country,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to 
matters  in  Swifaerland,  partly  because  of  the 
sidelight  it  may  throw  on  American  affairs. 
Some  things  that  have  been  said  in  Glean- 
ings have  moved  Dr.  K.  Bruennich,  of  Otten- 
bach,  Switzerland,  to  write  me  an  interest- 
ing letter  that  I  am  glad  to  share  with  the 
readers  of  Gleanings. 

My  good  friend,  C.  P.  Dadant,  has  said  that 
it  would  take  a  very  long  time  to  produce 
appreciable  results  in  changing  the  charac- 
teristics of  bees.  My  own  experience  does 
not  lead  me  to  a^e  too  fully  with  him,  but 
certainly  the  Swiss  have  not  been  at  work 
long  enough  to  produce  any  very  marvelous 
changes,  for  Dr.  Bruennich  says  it  is  only 
about  ten  years  since  they  began  work  with 
a  continuously  definite  aim,  consistently 
working  toward  that  aim.  In  this  country 
frantic  efforts  have  been  made  toward  con- 
trolling fertilization  with  big  tents  or  other- 
wise, and  bee-keepers  have  sighed  for  a 
place  where  young  queens  could  be  fertilized 
without  danger  of  meeting  the  wrong  kind 
of  drones.  Swiss  bee-keepers  didn't  sigh; 
they  just  went  to  work  and  estabhshed  mat- 
ing-stations  where  a  virgin  could  be  sent  by 
post,  and  returned  to  her  owner  after  being 
mated  with  the  only  strain  of  drones  that 
could  be  met  at  that  station.  Talk  about 
Yankee  enterprise!  Why  hasn't  something 
of  that  kind  been  done  here? 

But  what  could  be  done  in  ten  years?  Take 
the  swarming  impulse.  How  much  could 
be  done  at  breeding  it  out  in  ten  years?  Well, 
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Dr.  Bruennich  says  they  didn't  have  to  breed 
up  a  strain  of  bees  practically  non-swarming. 
Tney  had  the  material  ready  to  hand,  to  be 
had  for  the  seeking. 

"The  race  was  existing  already,"  says  Dr. 
Bruennich,  "but  only  in  very  remote  farms, 
where  no  foreign  blood  (Camiolan  or  Italian) 
had  spoiled  the  cood  qualities  of  the  old  ac- 
climated bee.  We  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
seek  those  isolated  colonies,  and  to  take  the 
best  of  them  for  rational  breeding.  The  best 
stock  I  possess  myself:  Sigrun,  Made,  and 
Bema''  (in  Switzerland  their  blooded  queens 
are  named  as  well  as  their  blooded  cattle) , 
"are  from  such  colonies.  The  first  comes 
from  an  exceedingly  remote  bee-yard  of 
about  12  colonies,  which  has  existed  there 
for  many  years,  with  almost  no  swarming, 
the  bees  quietly  superseding  their  queens. 
The  second  I  founa  in  a  straw-hive,  tne  t  last 
Mohican '  of  a  little  isolated  bee-yard,  and  it 
was  the  same  with  my  Bema. 

"These  'last  of  the  Mohican '  represented 
the  noblest  successors  of  a  good  race  which 
could  maintain  itself  in  spite  of  the  poor 
treatment  that  had  been  given.  The  Bema 
colony  had  been  in  the  same  hive  for  1 8  years : 
and  when  put  into  a  large  hive  it  developed 
wonderfully.  The  onl^r  task  we  had  was 
simply  to  breed  from  this  good  stock,  which, 
without  exception,  was  the  brown  bee  (black 
bee  it  is  called  in  America) ,  and  to  avoid  any 
mixture  of  bad  foreign  blood.  As  may  be 
readily  understood,  me  constancy  of  those 
bees  was  exceedingly  great;  they  were  of  a 
veiy  fixed  type,  hence  the  excellent  results 
witn  no  great  or  long-continued  effort.  I 
have  often,  since,  bredbetwecn  parents— al- 
so brother  and  sister— with  good  success. 
The  pure  black  or  brown  bee  is  very  gentle, 
while  a  mixture  of  Italian  blood  produces 
veritable  little  devils. 

"  The  qualities  of  our  native  bee,  if  pure, 
are  indeed  excellent.  Thanks  to  their  lon- 
gevity, they  cease  brood-rearing  in  August, 
and  then  winter  well  (of  course  always  in 
tilie  open  air) .  In  spring  they  begin  brood- 
rearing  late  (March) ,  but  then  breed  so  in- 
tensely that  they  are  in  full  height  of  popu- 
lation by  the  first  part  of  May.  The  early 
cessation  of  breeding  leaves  a  good  stock  of 
pollen  in  the  hives,  and  this  favors  ciuick  de- 
velopment in  spring.  In  the  beginning  of 
my  bee-career  I  possessed  Italian  hybnds. 
I  was  glad  and  proud  to  see  as  late  as  Octo- 
ber those  great  brood-nests;  but  when  spring 
came  they  were  in  a  pitiful  state;  they  had 
no  pollen,  and  little  honey  or  sugar  syrup, 
and  came  into  fullest  development  only 
when  ttie  harvest  was  over. 

"A  good  queen  works  at  her  best  for  three 
years,  and  is  then  superseded  in  her  fourth 
year.  She  then  remains  in  the  hive  with 
her  daughter  till  she  dies.  My  good  old  Sig- 
run  was  superseded  in  June  of  ner  third  year, 
and  lived  together  with  her  daughter  till  May 
of  the  fourth  year.  Her  daughter  is  now 
four  years  old,  has  still  a  very  good  brood- 
nest,  but  is  now  going  to  be  superseded. 
Last  year  it  was  me  same  with  my  Made^ 
which  (four  years  old)  worked  as  well  as  a 


Joung  queen,  and  was  superseded  eariy  in 
uly.  she  lived  only  eight  or  ten  days  with 
her  daughter  and  then  died. 

"  The  orood-chamber  of  our  hives  is  about 
12  inches  in  width,  15  in  height,  and  14  to  17 
in  length.  The  capacity  is,  therefore,  1.5  to 
1.8  cubic  feet. 

"You  are  right,  that  in  Switzerland  we 
produce  very  little  comb  honey,  and  that  it 
would,  perhaps,  make  some  difierence  if  we 
should  run  for  comb  honey.  The  chief  point 
is  that  which  you  have  mentioned;  bees  that 
do  not  swarm  give,  of  course,  far  more  hon- 
ey than  those  given  to  swarming. 

"  As  to  the  Camiolans.  I  must  say  that  it  is 
quite  a  different  strain  from  the  blacks,  and 
uiat  because  the  Camiolan  flora  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  There  in  autumn  they  nave 
great  areas  of  Erica  (heather)^  giving  a  very 
good  crop — one  may  say  the  chier  crop;  there- 
fore swarms  coming  in  May  or  June  are  eas- 
ily strong  enough  for  the  Erica  harvest 

"Last  year  I  sent  a  number  of  queens  to 
American  bee-keepers,  and  should  indeed 
like  to  know  the  results  of  this  year.  At  all 
events  it  would  be  a  test  of  our  Swiss  bees 
in  America.  I  have  sent  a  great  number  of 
queens  into  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  proved  extraordinarily  good. 
A  queen  I  sent  to  Bohemia  furnished  &  kil- 
ograms of  honey,  while  the  average  of  other 
colonies  was  but  6  kilograms. 

"If  this  stock  is  to  be  introduced,  the  ef- 
fort should  be  to  keep  it  pure  by  mating  in 
remote  places  with  black  orones.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  longvoyage  across  the  ocean 
may  have  a  bad  effect,  but  the  offspring 
would  hold  good.  The  offspring,  however, 
should  be  purely  mated." 

With  sucn  a  number  of  mating-stations  in 
Switzerland  where  pure  mating  may  safely 
be  counted  on^  it  may  seem  to  Dr.  Bruennich 
an  easy  thing  in  a  country  the  size  of  ours  to 
find  places  ror  pure  mating  in  still  greater 
abundance.  Switzerland  is  not  athird  as  large 
as  Illinois;  but  who  knows  a  spot  in  all  of  Im- 
nois  whei^  queens  could  be  mated  without 
interference  from  surrounding  drones? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  have  tried 
these  Swiss  bees  in  this  country  will  report 
as  to  results.  Of  course,  as  Dr.  Bruennich 
says,  a  queen  which  has  crossed  the  Atlantic 
may  not  be  expected  to  do  her  best  work; 
but  her  royal  offspring  should  be  as  good  as 
though  no  such  journey  had  been  made;  and 
as  to  these,  we  should  have  reports.  The 
great  trouble,  however,  is  as  to  pure  mating. 
Even  although  well  satisfied  of  the  superi- 
ority of  Italians  over  blacks,  the  Swiss  blacks 
may  be  quite  different  from  ttke  blacks  we 
have  had.  And  whetiier  we  have  interest  in 
blacks  of  any  kind,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement  of  Italians;  and  as  to  this 
we  may  learn  much  from  our  Swiss  brethren. 

Marengo,  111. 

[If  there  are  any  of  our  readers  who  have 
this  Bruennich  stock  of  blacks  in  this  coun- 
try we  should  be  pleased  to  jget  reports  of 
what  they  are  doing.  Possibly  our  climatic 
conditions  would  render  even  tiiis  strain  of 
blacks  undesirable.— Ed.  1 
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Fig.  1.— AJiandy  seat  and  tool-box  for  bee-yard  work. 


SPECIAL    HIVE-STOOLS   FOR  ALL-DAY 
WORK  IN  THE  BEE-YARD. 


How  the  Roots  Pack  Their  Bees  for  Out- 
door Wintering. 

BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


In  our  Oct.  15th  issue,  page  635,  we  prom- 
ised to  show  a  scheme  for  working  over 
hives,  using  in  connection  a  special  seat  and 
tool-box.  Where  one  is  working  over  bees 
day  after  day,  something 
of  this  kind  is  a  great 
convenience.  In  the  se- 
ries of  illustrations  that 
were  given,  page  634  and 
635,  Oct.  15,  we  showed 
how  one  could  use  the 
cover-board  for  a  seat; 
but  for  aU-day  work  this 
is  not  as  handy  or  as  de- 
sirable as  the  special 
tool-box. 

The  above  illustration 
shows  what  we  have 
used,  off  and  on,  in  our 
bee-yard  for  nearly  thir- 
ty years.  It  was  shown 
in  one  of  the  early  edi- 
tions of  our  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture,  but  was  drop- 
ped out  because  we 
thought  it  of  hardly  suf- 
ficient importance  to  oc- 
cupy space  in  that  work. 
During  all  the  years  that 
have  intervened,  our 
apiarists  have  seemed  to 
find  it  very  handy.  Both 
Mr.  Bain  and  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard  consider  it  almost 
indispensable;  so  if  you 
come  to  any  one  of  our 
yards  you  will  find  the 
men  carrying  one  around 
as  they  goj  among  the 


hives.  The  top  is 
made  of  }i  lumber, 
having  two  oblong 
holes  in  the  center 
to  provide  a  handle 
by  which  to  carry 
the  box.  The  legs 
are  also  of  Ji,  while 
the  sides,  ends,  and 
bottom  are  of  H- 
The  compartment 
in  the  side,  reached 
by  the  oval  hole,  is 
very  handy  for  hold- 
ing broken  section 
pieces  for  record 
work,  and  other 
small  articles,  while 
the  two  compart- 
ments on  each  end 
usually  hold  the 
smoker  fuel,  hive- 
tools,  hammer,  bee- 
brush,  queen-cages, 
and  other  articles  of 
like  nature.  The  smoker  has  a  hook  on  the 
bellows  so  that  it  can  be  carried  in  the  man- 
ner shown.  With  this  whole  outfit  one  has 
practiodly  aH  tools  that  he  will  need,  in- 
cluding the  smoker  fuel  for  a  day's  work. 

The  exact  dimensions  of  the  seat  are  not 
important  The  one  we  use  is  13  inches 
hi^  by  22  long,  outside  measurement. 

EXAMDONO  COLONIES  PREPARATORY  TO  THEIR 
FINAL  WINTER  SLEEP. 

To  understand  fully  the  value  of  a  tool  or 


Fiff.  6.— Examining  the  frames  to  determine  whether  there  are  sufficient 
stores  for  winter. 
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appliance  it  is  necessary  to  see  it  in  actual 
use;  so  let  usjzo  out  into  the  bee-yard^  where 
we  find  Mr.  Bain  going  over  the  apiary  for 
the  last  time  to  see  if  the  colonies  have  suf- 
ficient stores,  and  whether  tiie  brood-nests 
are  contracted  down  to  the  proper  capacity. 
We  find  him  sitting  on  one  or  these  hive- 
stools,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  about  to  raise  the 
cover  from  one  of  the  double- walled  chaff 
hives.  Under  the  cover  we  find  a  tray  made 
of  H  lumber,  6  inches  deep,  having  a  bottom 
of  burlap,  and  filled  with  ordinary  planer- 
shavings  (see  Fig.  3) .  While  chaff  is,  per- 
haps, a  little  warmer,  we  use  enough  more 
of  the  shavings  to  make  up  for  the  dif- 
ference. You  will  observe  that  this  tray  has 
the  same  length  and  width  as  the  hive  itself. 
The  burlap  T)ottom  is  nailed  on  without 
stretching  the  material,  so  as  to  leave  plenty 
of  sag.  The  apiarist  lifts  off  the  tray,  and 
under  it  we  find  a  super-cover,  with  tin 
binding  for  the  ends  to  prevent  warping. 
This  is  sealed  down  with  propolis  all  around, 
making  a  hermetic  sealing,  or  what  we  call 
a  sealed  cover.  With  the  smoker  in  the 
right  hand  and  the  hive-tool,  which  he 
takes  out  of  the  box,  in  the  left,  Mr.  Bain 
(see  Fig.  4)  pries  up  the  cover,  blows  a  little 
smoke  in  at  the  gap  so  made,  removes  the 
cover,  and  stations  the  same  conveniently 
near.  On  opening  the  hive  (see  Fig.  6)  he 
discovers  that  the  combs  are  not  nlled  as 
full  as  they  might  be,  and  therefore  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  them  another  feed.  He 
removes  the  frames  that  contain  the  least 


Kii^.  2. — We  preler  a  deep  telescoping  cov- 
er to  set  over  the  packinu-trays  for  our 
outdoor-wintered  colonies. 

stores,  and  slips  in  a  Doolittle  divi- 
sion-board feeder,  and  closes  up 
the  hive  for  the  time  being.  Later 
in  the  day  lie  comes  back  with  a 
syrup'Can,  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  ordinary  watering- 
pot  with  the  rose  taken  off,  and 
pours  in  the  feed  (see  Fig.  5) .  At 
a  later  time  he  removes  the  divi- 
sion-board feeder  and  puts  in  a  chaff 


Doolittie  division-board  feeder. 

division-board  on  the  outside,  crowding  the 
two  frames  just  outside  the  feeder  up  next 
against  the  other  frames. 

In  this  way  he  goes  over  hive  after  hive; 
and  as  most  of  the  colonies  will  probably  re- 
quire no  more  feeding,  he  puts  back  the 
super-cover  for  final  sealing,  adjusts  the 
tray  with  its  planer-shavings  so  as  to  align 
with  the  hive,  taking  care  that,  in  doing  so, 
he  does  not  disarrange  the  super-cover  be- 
neath in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  gap  for  the 
escape  of  moisture  up  through  tiie  burlap 
on  the  bottom  of  the  tray,  in  a  few  cases 
the  super-covers  have  been  found  displaced 
in  the  spring,  and  in  every  instance  the 
packing  material  has  been  found  to  be  quite 
wet— particularly  so  over  the  place  wnere 
the  gap  was  maae  by  the  super-cover  being 
pushed  over  to  one  side. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  editorial  de- 
partment he  will  see  fuller  particulars  as  to 
now  we  feed  our  bees  for  winter.  The  il 
lustrations  show  how  we  pack  our 
bees  for  outdoor  wintering,  using 
sealed  covers. 

Another  feature  to  w  hich  we 
would  call  especial  attention  is  the 
use  of  the  contracted  entrance- 
cleat.  Our  ordinary  chaff-hive  en- 
trances are  12  inches  long  for  the 
eight-frame  hive,  by  Ji  deep.  A  Ji 
cleat  of  wood  with  a  slot  on  one 
side,  6  inches  by  H,  is  pushed  in 
the  entrance,  reducing  the  opening 


Fiff.  3.— Our  top  packing  consists  of  a  tray  filled  with   planei^ 
shavinffs. 
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be  sure  that  it  faces  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  entrance  of  the 
lower  body. 

Under  the  conditions  named 
above,  all  the  old  and  flying  bees 
will  come  out  and  go  back  to  the 
lower  hive,  leaving  only  young 
bees  on  the  two  frames  with  the 
queen  above.  As  a  rule,  these 
young  bees  will  accept  anjr  thing 
in   four  or  five  days,   and  in  this 


Fig.  4. — The  super-cover  is  made  of  three- 
eightlis  lumber,  tin-bound  at  the  ends. 
This  shou'd  be  sealed  down  by  the  bees 
to  insure  good  wintering?  at  Medina,  and 
covered  with  the  tray  shown  in  Fijf.  3. 

to  the  space  allowed  by  the  slot  on 
one  side  of  the  contracting  cleat. 
This  contraction  we  regard  as  very 
important.  If  the  entrance  is  left 
like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  6  all  win- 
ter, one  is  likely  to  find  considera- 
ble loss  of  bees  before  spring. 
While  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  bees  have  an  entrance,  it  must 
be  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  colony, 
eighths  bv  six  inches  is  ample  for  an  eight- 
frame  colony  of  good  size.  If  it  occupies 
only  about  four  or  five  frames  we  reduce  the 
width  of  the  opening  to  about  four  inches; 
but  it  is  our  rule  to  have  all  our  colonies 
strong  before  tiiey  go  into  winter  quarters. 
All  nuclei  and  weak  colonies  are  put  in  the 
ceUar,  or  doubled  up  to  make  one  good 
strong  colony  if  they  are  to  be  wintered  out- 
doors. 


Fiff.  5.— Manner  of  pourintir  in  feed  from  a  common  watering- pot 
into  a  DoolitUe  division-board  feeder. 


Three- 


A      SURE 


WAY     OF 
QUEENS. 


INTRODUCING 


"Why  Queens  are  Often  Balled  Soon  Alt- 
er they  Emerge  from  the  Cages. 


BY  B.  F.  DOBBS. 


When  the  new  queen  arrives,  go  to  the 
hive  to  which  you  wish  to  introduce  her  and 
take  out  two  combs  of  sealed  or  hatching 
brood,  being  sure  not  to  get  the  old  aueen. 
In  their  places  put  full  sheets  of  founaation, 
then  over  the  brood-chamber  put  a  sheet  of 
wire  cloth,  and  set  an  empty  hive-body  on 
top.  In  this  empty  hive-body  over  the  brood- 
chamber  put  the  two  combs  of  sealed  brood 
with  the  five  bees  on  them,  and  between  the 
two  combs  put  the  caged  queen.  Make  the 
entrance  of  the  upper  oody  just  large  enough 
so  that  one  bee  can  come  out  at  a  time,  and 


time  the  queen  will  have  been  released. 
She  should  be  left  in  the  upper  hive  until 
she  is  laying,  which  will  probably  be  by  the 
end  of  the  four  or  five  days. 

When  the  queen  is  laying  in  the  upper 
body,  set  this  hive  aside  temporarilv,  remov- 
ing the  old  queen  from  the  lower  hive;  then, 
without  putting  the  wire  cloth  back,  set  the 
upper  hive  on  the  lower  one  again.  In  24 
hours  the  queen  will  be  found  laying  in  the 
lower  hive,  or  at  least  the  two  frames  in  the 
upper  one  will  be  covered  with  bees,  so  that 
the  two' frames  of  foundation  can  be  remov- 
ed from  the  lower  hive  and  these  two  upper 
frames  put  back.  If  the  queen  is  found  in 
this  upper  hive  on  the  two  frames,  do  not 
touch  ner,  but  slip  the  two  combs  out  and 
put  in  the  lower  hive  as  quietly  as  possible, 
and  leave  the  colony  alone  for  a  few  days. 

The  reason  that  so  many  queens  are  killed 
is  that  there  are  so  many  old  bees  in  the  hive 
at  the  time;  and  the  queen,  when  she  comes 
out  from  the  cage,  needs  exercise,  and  goes 
over  the  combs  so  fast  that  these  old  bees 
catch  her  and  ball  her  until  they  smother  her 
to  death.  By  the  plan  above  outlined,  the 
aueen  has  a  chance  to  get  her  exercise  on 
tne  upper  combs  where  there  are  but  few 
bees;  and  when  the  bees  of  the  hive  below 
find  the  queen  in  the  upper  hive  laying  they 
never  ball  her^  for  she  is  heavy  with  eggs, 
and  is  conducting  herself  as  a  queen  should. 
By  this  plan,  moreover,  the  new  queen  is 
introduced  before  the  old  one  is  removed. 

Flora,  111. 
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>mia  Christinas  Box .... 

Pine  Family  Assortment  for  the  Holidays 

pf  This  Box  Costs  $7.50 

There  are  no  other  charges.    It  will 
be  delivered  free  to  any  railway- 
station  in  the  country. 

CONTENTS 


Fancy  Dried  Fruits: 


Canned  Fruits: 


I^ArwMHnfNstha^BwkofGf^M 


4  lbs.  Apricots 
4  lbs.  Peaches 

4  lbs.  Large  Prunes 
2  lbs.  Pears 
2  lbs.  Sultana  Raisins 

1  lbs.  Seeded  Raisins 

2  lbs.  Muscatel  Raisins 
2  lbs.  Calimyma  Figs 
2  lbs.  White  Cooklna  Figs 

5  Pounds  Fancy  Solt-sheU  Walnuts 

3  Pounds  Fancy  Soft-sheU  Almonds 

Half-gallon  Pure  Extracted  Honey 


1  Can  Whole  Apricots 

2  Cans  Apricots 
1  Can  Pears 
1  Can  Muscat  Grapes 
I  Can  Egg  Plums 
1  Can  Black  Cherries 
1  Can  Royal  Ann  Cherries 
1  Can  Lemon  Cling  Peaches 
1  Can  SUced  Lemon  Cling 

Peaches 


1  Can  White  Heath    CUng 
Peaches 
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AL5ERT  J.  KING. 


Sketch  of  the  Life  of  one  of  the  Pioneer 
American  bee-keepers. 


i 


BY  W.  A.  PRYAL. 


Among  the  names  that  shine  brightly  in 
the  snuul  galaxy  of  pioneer  bee-keepers, 
none  are  more  luminous  than  those  of  the 
King  brothers  —  Nelson  H.,  Homer  A.,  and 
Albert  J.  King.  The  first  mentioned  was 
long  the  bee-man  of  the  trio;  in  fact,  he 
tenoed  the  bees  on  the  old  family  home- 
stead, and  yet  little  was  known  of  him,  as 
Homer  was  the  active,  energetic  personage 
of  &e  firm.  However,  I  shall  devote  this 
sketch  onlv  to  the  last  mentioned  of  these 
three  brothers. 

The  coming  of  Langstroth's  movable-frame 
hive  and  his  imperishable  work  on  the  honey- 
bee and  its  management  opened  the  gates  to 
the  great  bee-world  that  lay  practically  hid- 
den up  to  that  time.  Perhaps  the  secret  that 
Langstroth  iinfolded  would  not  long  have  re- 
mained such,  for  there  were  other  Americans 
delving  into  the  mysteries  of  bee-keeping; 
and  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  Yankee  in- 
genuity to  say  that  their  united  labors  would 
soon  have  perfected  the  movable  frame, 
which  had  at  some  time  previous  to  our  great 
apiarian  inventor*s  completion  of  the  mova- 
ble frame,  as  we  now  know  it,  been  in  use 
in  rather  crude  form  in  portions  of  Europe, 
as  is  well  known.  But,  nevertheless,  our 
Langstroth  was  the  first  to  perfect  it,  and  to 
him  justly  belongs  the  credit.  But  the  work 
of  this  remarkable  apiarian  inventor  was 
augmented  very  soon  afterward,  or  almost 
contemporaneouslv,  by  such  men  as  Moses 
Quinby,  John  S.  Harbison,  Homer  A.  King, 
and  several  others.  It  has  been  contended 
that  some  of  the  improvements  brought  out 
by  these  men  were  infringements  on  the 
umgstroth  patents;  but  of  this  I  know  not, 
nor  IS  it  my  province  to  enter  into  a  contro- 
versy that  has  long  since  been  dead.  It  was 
unfortunate  that,  in  the  latter  sixties  and 
early  seventies,  there  was  some  litigation 
over  the  matter  that  was  costly  and  unprof- 
itable to  all  parties  concerned,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken. 

Albert  J.  King  was  a  schoolteacher;  but 
during  spare  hours  he  helped  his  brothers 
in  their  home  apiary  at  Nevada,  Ohio.*    It 

*  The  above  brinsrs  vividly  to  mind  somethlnsr  that  I 
believe  is  not  mendoned  in  the  preface  to  our  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture.  After  catchinff  the  truant  swarm  of  bees 
and  locating  them  in  the  window  of  our  factory,  as  I 
have  described,  I  ran  across  a  copy  of  H.  A.  Kin&r's 
"  Bee-keeper's  Textbook."  As  Nevada,  Ohio,  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  Medina  I  made  a  trip  to  visit  the 
factory  where  H.  A.  King  was  at  that  time  (about  1865) 
manufacturinff  his  **  American  "  bee-hive.  The  facto- 
ry was  a  sort  of  covered  shed;  but  tbere  were  already 
enouffh  orders  for  his  new  standard  hives  so  that  I 
saw  great  piles  of  beautiful  smooth  boards  accurately 
cut  out,  and  men  eniraffed  in  nailinsr  them  together. 
There  was  a  wheel  in  one  side  of  the  hive  that  could 
be  turned  in  different  directions  so  as  to  facilitate  arti- 
ficial swarminff.  I  had  quite  a  little  talk  with  Mr. 
Kins,  and  was  so  much  taken  up  with  the  American 
hive  that  I  purchased  the  patent  risrht  for  Medina  Co. 
Soon  after  I  arrived  home  I  set  about  making  hives.  I 
think  the  only  power  we  then  had  was  a  windmill.  In 


ALBERr  J.  KING. 
One  of  the  old  bee-Journal  editors  of  35  years  aaro. 

was  thus,  through  his  association  with  his 
brothers,  that,  a  generation  ago,  he  was  one 
of  the  best-known  instructors  in  apiculture 

a  little  time,  however,  the  irregularity  of  the  wind 
when  it  was  most  wanted  annoyed  us  so  much  that  a 
Bookwalter  steam-enffine  was  installed.  As  the  Amer- 
ican hives  required  a  ffood  many  very  wide  boards,  I 
hired  a  team  and  went  to  all  the  sawmills  round  about 
Medina  to  find  some  wide  seasoned  lumber.  Our 
boys  are  preparing  to  flrive  a  picture  of  the  old  sawmill 
where  I  found  my  first  boards  wide  enouffh  to  make 
bee-hives.  These  boards  were  poplar,  or  whitewood. 
They  annoyed  me  so  much,  however,  by  warpinar  and 
shrinking  that  our  next  installment  was  made  of  pine. 
During  that  period  I  read  "The  Bee-keeper's  Text- 
book "  over  and  over,  and  srreedily  devoured  every 
word,  advertisements  and  all.  in  Kin&r's  periodicaL  A 
little  later  on  I  srot  Mr.  Lanirstroth's  book;  but  it  was 
not  until  I  had  srotten  an  apiary  pretty  well  started 
with  nothing  but  American  hives  that  I  changed  over 
to  the  Langstroth  hive  and  Langstroth  frame. 

In  my  early  articles  for  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
which  i  persuaded  Samuel  Wagner  to  recommence 
(for  it  was  stopped  during  the  war) ,  I  wrote  up  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  American  hive;  and  I  must  confess 
even  now  that  friend  King  embodied  in  that  hive  some 
very  desirable  features.  I  soon  learned,  however, 
through  the  American  Bee  Journal,  that  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  hives  in  use  by  the  successful  and 
progressive  bee-keepers  were  of  the  Langstroth  pat- 
tern, and  finally  went  to  work  and  transferred  all  of 
my  apiary  into  Langstroth  hives,  cutting  out  the 
combs  and  fitting  them,  as  best  I  could,  into  Lang- 
stroth frames.  I  afterward  met  one  of  the  King  broth- 
ers out  in  the  desert  in  Arizona,  and  had  quite  a  visit 
with  him.  Like  many  other  bee  keepers,  friend  King 
was  a  good  deal  given  to  changing  from  one  thing  to 
another.  At  the  time  I  first  went  to  Nevada,  aside 
from  bee  culture  he  was  greatly  taken  up  with  some 
new  invention  that  was  going  to  "revolutionize" 
steam-engines.  Mr.  King  got  off  on  to  something 
else,  and  let  his  journal  go  down;  and  as  I  look  back 
it  seems  to  me  there  were  onl^  a  few  who  stuck  to 
bees  and  bee  culture,  day  and  night,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, through  a  long  series  of  years,  as  did  your  old 
friend  A.  I.  Root 

By  the  way,  it  Just  occurs  to  me  that  friend  King  has 
the  credit  of  establishing  one  of  the  first  manufacto- 
ries, U  not  the  very  first  devoted  to  making  bee-hives 
and  nothing  else,— A.  I.  R. 
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in  this  country.  He  was  bom  March  14, 1836, 
and  is  now.  in  his  74th  year,  one  of  the  grand 
old  men  of  the  bee-keeping  fraternity.  In 
his  early  life,  while  he  was  a  teacher,  he  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  bee-keepinjg 
by  his  brother  Nelson.  He  assisted  his 
brothers  in  setting  out  their  '* Hints  to  Bee- 
keepers,'' and  also  '*The  Bee-keeper's  Text- 
book.*' The  former  had  a  sale  of  35,000 
copies,  while  the  latter  ran  up  to  over  55,000, 
and  had  the  largest  sale  of  any  bee-book  up 
to  the  advent  of  **The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture." The  last  edition  of  the  book  was 
revised  and  brought  out  by  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  in  1878,  at  which  time  he  was 
editing  The  Bee-keeper's  Magazine  in  New 
York. 

While  in  New  York,  Mr.  King  demonstrat- 
ed that  it  was  entirely  practicable  to  keep 
bees  successfully  in  a  big  city  riffht  on  the 
top  of  tall  buildings.  He  was  not  only  able 
to  care  for  an  increasing  nnmber  of  colonies, 
but  he  made  them  pay,  for  he  produced 
much  honey  of  good  quality,  and  reared 
queens  for  his  own  use  ana  for  sale.  He 
had  40  colonies  on  the  top  of  the  American 
Express  Company's  buildms,  35  on  the  Five 
Points  Mission  building,  and  100  colonies  on 
the  roof  of  the  building  where  his  office  was 
located. 

Before  going  to  New  York,  or  about  1870, 
he  was  engaged  with  his  brothers  in  Ohio  in 
publishing  TTre  Bee-keeper's  Journal  and  Ag- 
ricultural Repository,  U I  remember  correct- 
ly, it  was  about  this  time  that  Mrs.  Ellen  S. 
Tupper,  who  was  probably  the  most  gifted 
ana  at   times,  perhaps,    the   most  erratic 


Biediffer's  method  of  preparinff  hive-bodiea  for  the 

purpose  of  fumiffatinff  to  kilTwix-wormA.   See 

^ee-keeping  m  the  Southwut^  this  inn*. 


Hives  covered  with  a  large  wet  cloth  for  confining  the 

fumes  of  carbon  bisulphide  to  kill  wax-moths. 

See  Bee-keeping  in  the  Southwest  this  issue. 


woman  to  devote  her  talent  to  apiculture, 
wrote  for  the  bee-papers,  and  was  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  i^ng  publications.  With 
his  brother  Homer,  Mr.  King  bought  tiie 
National  Agriculturist,  and  changed  the  name 
to  the  National  Agriculturist  ana  Bee  Journal. 
In  the  fall  of  18TO  the  first  number  of  The 
Bee-keeper's  Magazine  appeared,  and  was 
published  monthly  thereafter  for  some  fif- 
teen years,  I  beHeve.  It  was  a  nicely  gotten- 
up  magazine,  was  well  edited,  and  had  quite 
an  array  of  able  contributors,  some  of  wnom 
are  still  living. 

In  the  middle  80's  Mr.  King  sold  his  inter- 
est in  the  apiarian-supply  business,  also  the 
magazine  and  his  several  roof-apiaries.  The 
larger  apiary  was  bought  by  tne  Casanova 
Bros.,  wno  moved  it  to  Cuba,  where  it  was 
increased  to  800  colonies  by  the  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  A.  W.  Osbom,  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  King.  Receiving  a  flattering 
offer  from  Glenn  Bros.,  of  Cuba,  we  nexi 
find  Mr.  King  superintending  their  apiaries 
at  Puerto  iTincipe  and  vicinity.  Previous 
to  this  time  he  nad  been  sending  Italian 
stock  and  supplies  to  Cuba.  Returning  to 
the  United  States  in  1890,  he  was  for  a  time 
located  near  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  in  1897 
he  moved  to  San  Diego,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. In  all  those  years  he  has  been,  in 
some  manner  or  other,  connected  with  bee- 
keeping, having  as  many  as  600  colonies  to 
look  after  some  seasons. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
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MARKETING  CANDIED  HONEY. 


A  Temporary  Storage -box  for  Candied 

Honey,  which  May  be  Taken  Apart 

when  the  Honey  ia  Candied. 

BY  JAMES  ALLAN, 
Pres.  Southland  Bee-keepers '  Association, 

It  is  disappointing  to  me  that  the  plan  of 
cutting  candied  honey  and  wrapping  it  in 
parchment  has  made  so  little  progress  among 
the  progressive  bee-keepers  of  the  States. 
Here  in  New  Zealand  I  am  looking  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  bulk  of  our  honey  will  go 
on  to  tiie  market  in^-lb.  pats,  double  wrap- 
ped in  parchment,  ror  the  past  two  seasons 
mis  is  me  way  I  have  placed  my  own  crop  on 
the  market,  with  results  ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 

With  your  permission  I  will 
describe  to  your  readers  my 
system  of  handling  it.  My 
honey  is  run  from  a  four-frame 
automatic  reversible  extractor 
through  a  strainer  into  a  small 
honey-tank  capable  of  holding 
850  lbs.  From  this  tank,  as  the 
room  is  required,  it  is  run  into 
Allan  honey-boxes,  and  imme- 
diately stored  to  granulate. 
These  boxes  are  made  from 
our  New  Zealand  white  pine,  a 
soft  wood  (commonly  used  here 
for  sending  our  butter  to  the 
London  market).  Thev  are 
made  from  inch  boards,  the  fol- 
lowing being  the  inside  measure- 
ments of  the  boxes:  Lengtii,25 
in.;  depth.  9>^;  width,  9.  The 
ends  are  let  into  the  sides  X 
in.;  and  both  ends  and  sides 
are  let  into  the  bottom  X  inch. 
The  sides  are  bored  by  the  mak- 
er, and  come  to  me  m  the  fiat 
ready  to  put  together  with 
screws.  In  the  sides  of  the  box 
at  every  3)i  inches  a  saw-cut  is 
put  ^  inch  deep;  and  when  the 
box  IS  put  together  and  filled 
with  honey,  nn  slides  are  in- 
serted at  these  saw-cuts,  thus 
dividhig  the  honey  into  8  divi- 
sions, each  9x9XX3>^  inches. 
When  the  honey  has  granulated 
firm  enough  the  box  is  un- 
screwed on  a  table,  and  the  oblong  of  honey 
is  turned  out  on  the  table,  25x9>0<9.  With 
a  strong  knife  inserted  beside  each  slide,  it 
is  divided  into  slices  of  the  size  given  above, 
viz.,  3^X9^X9.  The  next  thing  is  to  deal 
with  these  slices  so  as  to  cut  eacn  one  into 
25  pats,  each  3 >^  x  1  jt  X 1  i.  For  this  purpose 
I  use  the  Allan  honey-cutter. 

The  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  it.  The 
sole-plate  is  18  in.  by  3^X2.  The  sides  are 
9x9,  and  have  4  saw-cuts  to  allow  the  cut- 
ting wire  to  pass  through.  It  is  made  fast  to 
a  table  by  two  screws  through  tiie  sole-plate. 
Into  this  cutter  a  slice  of  honey  is  placed,  and 
cut  first  one  way  and  then  reversed  and  cut 
across,  when,  if  the  cutter  is  accurately  made. 


each  piece  or  pat  should  measure  exactly 
3>^ X It XlJ,  and  weigh  exactly  >^  lb.  These 
pats  are  then  wrapped  in  water-white  parch- 
ment, the  first  one  being  plain,  the  second 
having  the  brand  and  description  printed  on 

Usually  about  June  1  (December  1  with 
you)  we  begin  to  cut  our  season's  crop.  I 
find  it  economizes  time  to  have  four  workers 
at  the  job — one  unscrewing  boxes  and  pack- 
ing away  the  wrapped  honey;  one  cutting 
and  two  wrapping,  working  sq  we  can  easi- 
ly dispose  of  a  lOCMb.  box  every  yi  hour,  mak- 
ing it  into  200  5^-lbs.  of  honey  neatly  wrap- 
Eed  and  repacked  for  sale;  or  in  a  oay  of  8 
ours  1600  lbs.  can  be  cut,  wrapped,  and  re- 
packed, making  3200  K-lb.  pats.    Of  course. 


^  A  NEW  ZEALAND  WAY  OF  CUTTING  UP  CANDIED  HONEY. 

The  honey  is  run  directly  into  the  divided  storaire-boxes  from  the 
extractor;  and  after  it  is  candied  the  box  is  taken  apart  and  the  slabs 
separated  by  a  knife  pushed  down  close  to  each  tin  division.  Each 
slab  is  then  cut  up  into  small  "  pats,"  with  wire  in  the  manner  shown. 


quicker  work  could  be  done,  but  that  is  our 
regular  working  pace. 

The  cost  of  this  operation— if  we  divide  the 
cost  of  the  boxes  over,  say,  five  years  (and 
if  taken  care  of  they  will  last  much  longer) , 
win  be,  for  box  and  paper,  about  }4  of  &  pen- 
ny (^  cent)  per  lb.  The  wages,  each  one 
can  reckon  for  himself.  The  only  further 
cost  is  the  box  into  which  they  are  packed 
for  the  market.  I  use  one  holding  24  lbs., 
costing  12  cents. 

Now  I  have  only  to  give  you  the  result. 
On  the  open  market,  honey  with  us  varies 
from  3}4  to  4  pence  in  bulk  (in  60-lb.  tins) . 
The  very  finest  clover  can  rarely  make  4^ 
pence,  except  in  small  quantities.    Season 
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before  last  I  cut  about  4  tons,  and  sent  it  to 
a  produce  agent  in  Dunedin  (100  miles  away) . 
I  got  account  sales,  which,  after  deducting  5 
per  cent  commission,  railage,  etc.,  gave  me 
net  6  pence  per  lb.  Some  of  this  consign- 
ment was  a  few  boxes  just  kept  in  store  all 
summer,  and  kept  its  shape  and  appearance 
perfectly.  This  season  I  was  clmnging  my 
home;  and  to  suit  my  own  convenience  I  sold 
3  tons  in  one  hive  at  5^  pence  net.  To  put 
it  short,  the  increased  value  is  50  per  cent, 
and  a  readier  sale  at  that. 
Wyndham,  Southland,  New  Zealand. 


HOW  FAR  DO  DEES  FLY  FOR  HONEY? 


The  Amount  of  Honey  In  the  Combs  has  a 

Bearing  on  the  Energy  with 

Which  the  Dees  Work. 


BY  C.  W.  DAYTON. 


In  1894  I  had  about  40  colonies  of  prettv 
good  Italians  in  an  apiarv,  together  with 
about  175  colonies  of  nuxed  stock.  The  l)ees 
of  nearly  every  Italian  colony  brought  honey 
from  a  distance  of  4j4  to  5  miles,  and  filled 
one  or  two  comb-honey  supers.  There  was 
no  chance  for  mistake,  for,  immediatelv  ad- 
joining the  apiary,  in  the  direction  of  the 
orange -groves,  were  alkali  patches  about 
two  miles  in  width.  After  this  was  about  a 
mile  of  alfalfa  that  was  pastured  short,  and 
then  at  least  a  mile  of  vegetable-gardens. 
After  these  gardens  there  began  to  oe  occa- 
sional half-dozen  orange-trees  in  the  door- 
yards  for  a  distance  of  another  mile,  before 
the  orange-groves  became  general.  A  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  apiary  I  could  hear  the 
roar  of  the  bees  overhead,  and  near  the 
orange-groves  I  could  seen  them  flying 
toward  nome.  They  flew  slowly,  because 
there  was  a  coast  wind  that  hindered  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  often  alight 
on  my  clothes  to  rest  as  I  drove  along.  These 
bees  were  decidedly  yellow.  There  were  no 
other  bees  that  I  know  of,  but  these  bees  of 
the  golden-yellow  variety.  Why  bees  do  not 
always  search  the  country  over  for  that  dis- 
tance from  the  apiary,  I  can  not  tell. 

Running  east  m)m  our  place  here  is  a  road 
which  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  Santa  Moni- 
ca range  of  mountains  for  about  sixteen 
miles.  The  road  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
foot  hills,  and  these  foot  hills  are  pastured, 
so  the  apiaries  are  located  about  a  mile  fur- 
ther up  in  the  canyons.  This  makes  a  distance 
about  two  miles  from  the  road.  Down  the 
slope  from  the  road  is  the  Los  Angeles  River, 
along  which  there  are  plenty  of  willows. 

When  the  willows  are  blooming  in  the 
spring  I  often  see  large  numbers  of  bees 
crossing  the  road  going  back  and  forth  from 
the  apiaries  from  these  willows  three  miles 
away.  These  bees  are  the  ordinary  Califor- 
nia bees.  The  land  between  the  apiaries 
and  the  willows  is  always  stubble  or  plowed, 
there  being  no  trees  or  growing  plants  what- 
ever, and  only  one  house  in  the  whole  six- 


teen miles.  There  is  an  almost  constant 
coast  wind  which  blows  the  scent  of  the  wil- 
lows in  a  direction  away  from  the  apiaries. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  require  a 
very  close  search  on  the  part  of  the  bees  be- 
fore they  could  find  the  willows.  Consider- 
ing the  naked  fields  and  the  adverse  winds, 
if  mere  were  any  enticement  to  lead  them 
they  ought  to  go  two  miles  further.  I  believe 
it  requires  some  incentive  to  make  bees 
work.  Bees  are  not  much  more  inclined  to 
gather  honey  when  they  are  not  in  immedi- 
ate need  of  it  than  they  are  to  rear  a  nice  row 
of  queen-ceUs  when  they  already  have  a 
young  thrifty  queen. 

Last  spring,  other  bee-keepers  obtained 
supers  of  new  honey  earlier  than  I  did.  There 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  starvation  reported 
before  the  new  honey  came.  Last  year  was 
an  off  one  for  honey,  so  I  gave  the  bees  al- 
most no  attention;  but  in  February  and  March 
I  was  a  little  afraid  they  might  be  starving, 
so  about  ten  days  before  I  expected  the  new 
honey-flow  to  start  I  beg^an  to  clear  the  combs, 
with  the  extractor,  of  the  odds  and  ends  of 
old  honey  that  might  be  found.  Instead  of 
odds  and  ends,  however,  I  found  the  combs 
in  nearly  every  super,  and  neariy  all  the 
brood-combs,  solidly  sealed  with  dark  inferi- 
or honey.  Some  of  this  I  extracted ;  but  from 
about  a  nundred  supers  I  cut  out  the  combs 
and  let  the  bees  build  new  ones  from  the 
starter  of  the  old  comb  which  the  knife  had 
left  along  the  top-bars.  The  strange  thing 
about  it  was  that  I  extracted  the  fust  new 
honey  from  the  colonies  which  had  been  com- 
pelled to  build  new  combs  in  their  supers. 
Later,  however,  when  the  bees  were  in  the 
notion  of  swarming  they  left  these  frames, 
practically,  or  drew  the  combs  only  in  a  scanty 
way. 

When  I  got  the  supers  emp^  there  was 
about  two  tons  of  poor-grade  noney  in  the 
tanks  that  I  actually  wished  was  running  in 
a  stream  down  the  canyon;  yet  the  lower 
stories  were  so  full  that  many  colonies  did 
not  have  more  than  one  comb  space  for  the 
rearing  of  brood.  It  must  be  mat  no  woric 
and  no  worry  prolonged  the  lives  of  the  old 
bees  which  were  reared  the  year  before,  as 
the  swarms  seemed  to  be  of  the  customary 
size;  but  the  hives  they  came  from  did  not 
have  a  pint  of  bees  left  behind  to  keep  things 
going.  The  swarms  would  often  pile  up  to- 
gether and  wait  for  days  with  no  queen  to 
hold  them.  Most  of  the  time  when  they 
broke  cluster  on  accoimt  of  the  queen  not 
being  with  them  they  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  apiary  instead  of  returning  to  tiieir 
own  hive  wnich  they  came  from.  I  was  luclqr 
in  having  about  75  four-frame  nuclei  whicn 
were  formed  for  an  emergency,  and  these 
were  transferred  into  the  deserted  hives, 
making  the  best  honey-gathering  colonies 
for  the  honey  harvest,  since  the  honey-flow 
did  not  start  as  soon  as  we  calculated,  some 
apiaries  being  nearly  starved.  It  seems  to 
be  the  safest  to  have  enough  honey  to  last, 
but  not  much  left  over  to  darken  the  new 
crop. 

Cnatsworth,  Cal. 
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THE  ORANGE-TREE  A  PROFUSE  YIELD- 
ER  or  NECTAR. 


orange  honey  should  have  a  good  demand. 
The  very  name  is  enough  to  command  a  good 
market. — Ed.] 


BY  R.  POWELL. 


The  article  by  W.  A.  Pryal,  page  236,  April 
15,  on  orange-trees  and  orange  honey,  inter- 
ested me.  Mr.  Pryal  gives  a  good  many 
facts,  but  he  is  not  lammar  with  the  orange 
honey  in  Southern  California.  The  trees 
blossom  freely  for  six  weeks,  beginning  about 
March  15,  and  continue  through  April.  Dur-^ 
ing  tiiat  time  of  the  year  the  weather  is  usu-* 
ally  fine,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days 
when  there  is  some  fog  in  the  mornings. 
There  is  no  tree  nor  plant  that  yields  honey 
so  freely  and  surely  as  the  orange,  basswood 
not  excepted.  I  kept  bees  in  the  basswood 
belt  of  Wisconsin  for  twenty  years,  and  I 
have  been  here  in  this  locality  for  fifteen 
years.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  while  the 
trees  are  in  bloom  but  that  the  branches  can 
be  shaken  so  as  to  wet  with  nectar  the  ground 
under  the  tree.  The  orange-pickers  are  al- 
ways wet  aU  day  while  they  are  at  work;  in 
fact,  teams  that  are  cultivating  have  to  be 
washed  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

I  get  a  yield  of  from  60  to  120  pounds  of 
orange  honeyto  the  colony,  spring  count, 
every  year.  The  honey  is  fine,  and  is  strict- 
ly pure  orange.  It  is  the  easiest  honey  to 
get  pure  from  one  source  of  which  I  have 
any  Knowledge.  As  is  customary  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  one  can  buy  orange  honey  by 
the  carload. 

One  objection  to  keeping  bees  in  the 
orange-belt  is  that  the  noney  is  very  thin 
when  first  gathered,  and  this  niakes  the  bees 
swarm  too  much.  The  nectar  comes  so  easi- 
ly that  the  bees  are  not  in  shape  to  gather  it 
if  they  are  kept  on  the  California  plan. 

HOW  MICE  SOMETIMES  GET  INTO  EMPTY  HON- 
EY-CANS. 

Bee-keepers  with  out-apiaries  in  the  West 
often  carry  their  supply  of  water  in  their 
empty  honey-cans;  ana  when  all  of  the  water 
is  used  the  screw  caps  are  left  off  so  that  the 
cans  may  dry  out.  Mice  in  quest  of  water 
will  sonie  times  jump  into  these  cans  for  a 
drink,  and  the  next  morning  the  bee-man 
fills  uie  can  with  honey  wimout  knowing 
about  the  mouse. 

Riverside,  Cal. 

[If  nectar  is  secreted  so  profusely  as  to  wet 
down  the  orange-pickers  and  the  horses  that 
cultivate  under  the  trees,  it  would  seem  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  colonies  of  bees  should 
be  put  in  the  locality  to  take  care  of  this 
sweetness  that  is  going  to  waste.  Why  can 't 
that  be  done?  and  if  it  can  be,  why  isn't  it 
done? 

The  reports  from  Florida  and  other  parts 
of  California  have  indicated  that  the  orange 
is  a  scant  yielder  of  nectar. 

Friend  Powell's  statements  are  interesting; 
and  if  orange-blossom  nectar  is  secreted  in 
oilier  localities  as  freely  as  this,  we  should 
be  glad  to  get  reports  of  it.    A  strictly  pure 


THE  EVAPORATION  OF  WATER  FROM 
NECTAR. 


Some  Interesting  Observations. 


BY  F.  W.  HALL. 


Many  times  I  have  noticed  the  jets  of  pure 
water  thrown  off  in  some  way  by  the  oees 
during  a  heavy  honey-flow,  as  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Bruennich,  page  397,  July  1.  I  have 
often  tasted  these  (m)ps,  and  never  could  de- 
tect any  sweet,  so  concluded  that  the  bees 
had  some  way  of  withdrawing  this  water 
from  the  nectar  other  than  by  evaporating  it 
inside  the  hive.  The  article,  therefore,  oy 
Dr.  Bruennich,  is  very  interesting  to  me. 

I  have  kept  a  colony  (about  the  average 
of  the  yard)  on  the  scales  from  May  until  Oc- 
tober smce  the  year  1898;  and  during  the  first 
few  years  I  weighed  the  colony  three  times 
a  day— early  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at 
night.  The  table  of  these  weights  was  given 
in  Gleanings,  page  542,  June  1,  1904.  I  no- 
ticed at  the  time  that  the  weights  in  the 
morning  were  from  j4to  }4  pound  lighter 
than  the  weight  the  evenmg  before,  when 
the  gain  had  been  from  six  to  ten  pounds 
the  previous  day.  At  this  slow  rate  of  evap- 
oration it  woula  take  a  long  time  to  ripen 
honey.  When  I  shake  the  bees  off  the  combs, 
very  little  honey  will  be  thrown  out  after 
two  days,  even  when  a  gain  of  ten  pounds  is 
being  made  per  day.  Whenever  I  find  that 
the  honey  splashes  out  of  the  combs  when  I 
shake  the  bees  off,  I  wait  a  few  days  before 
shaking  off  the  rest  of  the  bees.  After  two 
days'  time  the  honey  will  not  splash  out  as 
above  stated. 

During  the  ten  years  that  I  have  kept  the 
recordoi  the  weights  I  have  found  that  there 
are  many  periods  of  four  or  five  days'  dura- 
tion, rignt  in  the  midst  of  a  good  honey-flow, 
when,  on  account  of  bad  weather,  the  bees 
are  not  able  to  gather  honey.  The  decrease 
in  the  weights  m  such  periods  is  very  slight 
— proving,  without  a  doubt,  that  no  such 
amount  as  four-fifths  of  the  water  had 
been  taken  into  the  hive  by  the  bees,  although 
the  nectar  had  originally  contained  from  80 
to  bO  per  cent  of  water.  Either  the  nectar 
contains  much  less  water  than  is  generally 
supposed,  or  the  bees  have  some  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  most  of  it  before  they  reach  the 
hives. 

On  June  20  of  this  year  the  first  gain  was 
made,  and  on  July  3  it  ended  with  a  total  in- 
crease in  weight  of  40}4  pounds.  For  nine 
days  after  July  3  it  rained  so  much  that  there 
was  practically  nothing  to  do:  and  yet  after 
the  nine  days  there  was  a  loss  of  only  12 
ounces.  In  spite  of  this,  after  the  nine  days 
the  honey  was  so  thick  that  no  amount  of 
shaking  of  the  combs  would  cause  it  to  splash 
out  of  the  cells. 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 
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HEADS  OF  GRAIN 

From  Different  Fields 


BEES  CARRY  AN  EGO  THROUGH  AN  EXCLUDER  AND  THEN 
START  A  CELL  IN  A  SUPER. 

I  think  I  have  positive  evidence  that  bees  carry  esga 
to  the  near  or  remote  parts  of  the  hive.  Last  May  I 
placed  on  hive  No.  10  a  Danzenbaker  hive-body,  with 
full  combs,  above  the  queen-excluding  board.  Later  I 
raised  this  body  and  placed  a  comb-honey  super  be- 
tween it  and  tne  hive  proper,  leavinsr  the  queen- 
ezcludinff  board  on  top  of  the  brood-chamber.  A  few 
days  later  I  removed  the  Danzenbaker  hive-body,  now 
on  top  of  the  honey-super,  for  the  purpose  of  extract- 
ing. To  my  surprise  I  found  a  ripe  queen-cell  on  the 
middle  frame.  There  were  no  other  essrs  nor  was 
there  any  brood  on  this  frame  nor  on  any  of  the  other 
frames,  all  beins  fully  supplied  with  honey  capped. 

Now,  this  hive-body  which  I  thus  used  as  an  extract- 
inff-super  above  a  queen-excludinsr  board,  and  upon 
which  the  ripe  queen-cell  was  found,  had  stood  in  the 
honey-house  all  winter,  and  was  taken  directly  there- 
from to  hive  No.  10.  I  do  not  think  it  reasonable  that 
the  queen  found  her  way  through  the  excludinsr- 
board,  deposited  this  one  etrcr.  and  then  returned  to 
the  hive-body  through  the  excluder.  I  can  draw  but 
one  conclusion— the  etrcr  was  carried  up  into  the  super 
by  the  bees. 

Iowa  Falls.  la.,  Oct  11.  T.  F.  RIGO. 

[In  our  back  volumes  a  number  of  instances  were 
iriven  showing  that,  under  some  conditions,  bees  do 
unquestionably  move  e'flrars  from  one  part  of  the  hive  to 
another;  but  so  far  as  we  know  they  never  do  this  ex- 
cept to  supply  a  queen-cell. 

One  or  two  cases  were  ariven  where  it  appeared  that 
hopelessly  queenless  colonies  somehow  purloined  an 
effff  from  some  neisrhborinar  hive.  No  one  saw  a  bee 
carry  the  egg  from  one  hive  to  the  other;  but  the 
queen  reared  in  one  of  the  hives  was  of  a  different 
race  from  that  in  ttke  hive.— ED.] 


HOW  FAR  WILL  BEES  FLY  FOR  HONEY? 
I  have  a  lot  of  basswood  on  my  place,  a  good  deal  of 
it  being  old  bush,  and  some  of  it  larsre  second  growth. 
I  seldom  see  any  of  my  bees  on  this,  but  there  are 
many  wild  honey-bees  of  different  kinds.  I  live  some 
three  miles  from  the  heavy  bush  to  the  south,  and  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  one  at  the  north.  Now,  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  days  of  the  basswood  flow  last  year 
we  had  a  south  wind  nearly  all  the  time,  and  I  suppose 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  bees  came  from 
the  south.  A  hive  on  the  scales  during  this  time 
showed  a  gain  of  from  10  to  17J4  lbs.  I  believe  that  the 
scent  has  more  to  do  with  the  flight  of  bees  than  any 
thing  else.  The  first  day  that  the  wind  blew  from  the 
north  I  could  see  bees  passing  me,  traveling  north.  I 
followed  them  for  at  least  two  miles,  when  I  had  to 
turn  off  the  road.  The  basswood  bush  was  still  half  a 
mile  beyond.  When  I  reached  home  I  found  very  few 
bees  coming  from  the  south. 

MILKWEED   NOT  HARD   ON   BEES. 

Some  time  ago  some  one  spoke  about  milkweed  be- 
ing hard  on  the  bees;  but  it  can  not  be  the  same  as  the 
milkweed  we  have  here,  which  some  call  cottonweed. 
I  have  about  one  acre  of  this.  It  yields  very  heavilT, 
and  the  bees  are  on  it  from  early  morning  until  darL 
I  have  seen  as  many  as  five  or  six  bees  on  one  bunch 
of  the  blossoms,  and  there  are  often  from  four  to  six  or 
even  seven  bunches  on  one  plant  The  bees  seem  to 
leave  every  thing  else  for  it  They  do  not  work  on 
clover  anywhere  near  the  milkweed.  The  bees  are 
often  so  thick  on  the  milkweed  that  no  one  will  walk 
through  it  Of  course,  one  acre  is  not  enough  to  make 
any  great  difference  in  the  honey  yield  from  my  fifty 
colonies. 

Donaldson,  Ont  Charles  Blake. 


SPLINTS  made  FROM  CANE  FISH-POLES. 

Seeing  a  good  many  complaints  from  bee-keepers 
about  bees  gnawing  splints  out  of  brood-comb  I  am 
constrained  to  give  my  way  of  making  splints  that  are 
absolutely  ungnawable. 

Take  your  fish-pole  of  last  season  (the  kind  com- 
monly caUed  cane- pole,  that  grows  in  any  swamp 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  which  can  be 
bought  for  ten  cents  in  any  place),  and  saw  it  into  the 
desired  lengths,  not  using  the  joints.  These  lengths  can 
be  split  up  into  as  small  pieces  as  desired.    They  split 


like  ribbon,  are  ^as  hard  as  iron,  and  very  stiff  and 
springy.  The  cane  is  so  hard  that  it  will  turn  the  edge 
of  an  ordinary  pocket-knife  should  one  undertake  to 
whitUe  it  like  wood.  It  won't  whittle,  but  will  spUt  in 
any  desired  size.  Boil  them  in  wax,  as  Dr.  Miller  ad- 
vises, and  lay  them  on  the  foundation  while  hot  The 
best  instrument  with  which  to  handle  the  hot  splints  is 
a  pair  of  dental  tweezers,  as  they  are  longer  and  more 
pointed  than  the  ordinary  kind. 
Grand  Junction,  CoL,  Sept  21.  R.  D.  Tatt. 

[We  are  quite  sure  that  cane  would  be  a  good  substi- 
tute for  sawed  soft-wood  splints.  Strips  of  cane  such 
as  are  used  in  making  chair-bottoms  have  already 
been  suggested.  We  doubt  whether  splints  could  be 
produced  very  cheaply  from  fish-poles,  on  account  of 
the  great  amount  of  labor  involved:  but  at  the  same 
time,  this  idea  offers  an  opportunity  for  any  one  to  try 
the  material,  and  report— ED.] 


A  STRONG  COLONY  ABSORBS  THE  BEES  OF  A  WEAKER 
ONE. 

Summer  before  last  I  took  three  colonies  of  bees  to 
the  farm  and  put  them  in  an  attic  where  there  was  al- 
ready a  very  strong  colony.  After  a  time  I  noticed 
that  the  three  new  colonies  were  very  weak  in  bees, 
although  the  hives  contained  plenty  of  stores.  These 
three  kept  getting  weaker,  while  the  original  hive,  a 
Jumbo,  got  so  populous  that  the  bees  loafed  on  the  out- 
side and  along  the  floor.  Finally,  it  dawned  on  me 
that  the  bees  all  coming  in  together  got  acquainted  on 
the  window-sill:  and  as  they  all  flew  in  and  out  the 
same  window,  the  window-sill  was  then  the  alighting- 
board  instead  of  the  front  boards  of  the  hives.  Ileam- 
ed  from  this,  that  if  I  wished  to  keep  colonies  inside  I 
must  provide  a  separate  exit  for  each  one. 

Carthage.  Mo.  Benj.  C.  Auten. 

[Your  experience  is  not  unusuaL  Where  two  or 
three  colonies  are  put  with  entrances  close  together, 
and  one  is  very  much  stronger  than  the  others,  the 
strongest  one  is  apt  to  draw  from  the  weaker.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  when  the  bees  are  out  flying, 
the  strongest  colony  will  make  the  strongest  demon- 
stration. The  young  bees  that  are  out  for  a  plavspell. 
not  having  thoroughly  marked  their  location,  will  join 
the  big  crowd,  and  become  members  of  the  big  colony. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  have  colonies  located  far 
enough  apart,  with  distinguishing  objects  like  small 
shrubbery  or  trees  near  by  so  that  each  hive  shall  hold 
its  own  bees. 

When  you  placed  the  three  colonies  in  the  attic  the 
entrances  were  probably  close  together,  and  looked 
very  much  alike.  It  is  not  at  all  strange,  then,  that  yon 
found  the  big  colony  growing  stronger  and  the  weak 
ones  weaker.— Ed.] 

hives  OF  CONCRETE. 

I  take  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  a  clipping 
from  a  recent  issue  of  a  paper  called  China,  Qlass,  and 
Lamps,  published  at  121  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsborg,  Pa. 
Probably  this  has  already  been  brought  to  your  no- 
tice by  your  regular  clipping  bureau;  but  as  I  have 
not  seen  any  mention  of  it  in  GLEANINGS  I  thought  I 
would  send  it  to  you. 

Whitestone,  L.  I.,  Oct  28.  A.  LOBHR. 

[The  clipping  referred  to  is  as  follows:] 

The  object  amoniir  others  here  Is  to  provide  a  hWe  of  con- 
crete or  cement  whose  walls  are  thick  enoogh  to  exelade  heat 
or  cold,  and  whose  Interior  will  be  large  enough  to  reoelre 
any  desired  form  of  hone7-frams0,and  which  wUt  afford  at  Its 
entrance  ventilating  means,  cleanlng-out  means,  and  means 
for  the  pafsage  of  the  bees  Into  and  out  of  the  hire. 

[The  idea  of  making  a  concrete  bee-hive  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  number  of  patents.  We  never 
considered  the  principle  worth  any  thing,  because  the 
stone  hive  would  chill  the  bees  to  death.  It  might 
answer  in  a  hot  country;  but  even  there,  any  thing 
like  stone  or  cement  would  convey  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun  clear  through  its  walls  to  the  cluster.  A  hive 
must  be  made  of  some  material  that  is  a  non-conduct- 
or of  heat  and  cold.  The  ordinary  wooden  hires  are 
much  better  when  made  double-walled,  the  walls  fUkd 
with  some  porous  material  that  will  hold  air  In  small 
pockets,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  any  circula- 
tion of  air.  If,  therefore,  we  go  clear  to  the  other 
extreme  and  make  a  hive  of  some  heat-conducting 
material  like  stone  or  metal  we  are  doing  the  very 
thing  that  violates  all  accepted  principles  of  bee-hive 
construction.— Ed.  ] 

BRUSHING  RATHER  THAN  SHAKING  OUR  FOtTL-BROODY 
COMBS. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  indorsement  of  my 
method  of  handling  bees  infected  with  foul  brood— p. 
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568.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  in  the 
future,  in  case  I  find  a  colony  infected  with  foul  brood, 
I  will,  before  treatinsr  as  described,  shut  the  hive  up  at 
niffht.  when  all  the  bees  are  at  home,  and  remove  it 
beyond  the  range  of  the  bees  of  the  apiary,  and  treat 
them.  By  this  means  none  of  the  bees,  either  old  or 
younff,  can  crawl  into  another  hive  and  carry  the  dis- 
ease with  them,  which  I  have  had  them  do  when 
treated  in  the  apiary.  Too  much  caution  can  not  be 
exercised  when  stamping  out  this  ruinous  ailment 
Lyons,  Kan.,  Oct  6.  GL  Bohrer. 

A  TIGHT  BOX  INSIDE  A  SUPER    FOR   EXTENSIVE  WIN- 
TER FEEDING. 
The  feeder  which  I  am  now  usinsr  is  just  the  thine 
for  providing  winter  stores  on  a  large  scale,  as  25 
pounds  of  ssrrup  can  be  driven  at  one  time  by  simply 

Euttinff  a  super  under  the  brood-chamber,  the  super  to 
old  the  feeder.  The  illustration  shows  the  construc- 
tion of  this  feeder  without  further  explanation.  The 
float  and  the  inside  of  the  feeder  a  recoated  with  paraf- 
flne  to  prevent  leakanre.  There  should  be  2  inches 
space  in  the  front  of  the  feeder,  %  inch  at  the  back,  H 
of  an  inch  on  each  side,  givinsr  plenty  of  room  for  the 
bees  to  set  around  it  from  the  brood-chamber  above. 


It  takes  48  hours  in  some  cases  for  the  bees  to  take 
all  the  syrup.  When  it  is  time  to  remove  the  feeders, 
the  bees  may  sometimes  be  found  bunging  in  a  cluster 
under  the  brood-frames;  but  if  the  brood-chamber  is 
raised  and  the  bees  smoked  a  little  they  will  sro  up  be- 
tween the  combs  so  that  the  feeder  can  be  removed 
and  the  brood-chamber  set  back  on  the  bottom-board. 

Ardsley-on-Hudson.  N.  Y.     THOMAS  J.  JOHNSTON. 


HOW  TO  REMOVE  OLD  COMBS  FROM  FRAMES  WITHOUT 
SPOILING  THE  FRAMES. 

I  make  use  of  a  No.  9  boiler,  which  is  Just  riffht  for 
Lanffstroth  frames,  two-thirds  full  of  water.  When 
the  water  is  boiling,  I  put  in  from  four  to  eisrht  frames, 
or  as  many  as  can  be  covered  with  the  water.  I  press 
these  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  with  ajouncer 
made  from  a  board  nearly  as  wide  as  the  boiler  and 
from  16  to  20  inches  lonff.  I  hold  the  combs  under  the 
boiling  water  for  a  few  seconds,  and  the  old  tough 
combs  will  be  loosened.  I  Jounce  them  up  and  down 
with  this  wide  board  until  they  are  melted.  Then  with 
a  wire  hook  I  fish  out  the  frames  and  dump  them  into 
a  pot  If  care  is  used,  the  frames  will  be  nearly  clean, 
but  they  can  be  very  quickly  scraped  with  a  case-knife 
before  they  cool.  This  process  can  be  repeated  until 
there  is  enough  melted  comb  in  the  boiler  to  press. 

By  the  above  plan  I  can  do  the  work  of  two  men  and 
a  boy  cutting  the  combs  out  in  the  old  way,  and  do 
better  work  besides.  Then  if  the  combs  are  diseased 
the  boiling  renders  the  frames  safe  again. 

Colo,  Iowa.  D.  E.  LHOICMEDIEU. 


soften  up  again,  and  they  would  work  on  it  until  dark. 
I  only  wish  that  we  might  have  a  flow  of  hickory  hon- 
ey-dew at  the  close  of  each  basswood  flow  in  this  lo- 
cality.   It  is  good  enough  for  me  and  the  bees  also. 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  BEE-STINGS. 

I  have  discovered  a  sure  cure  for  bee-stings,  and  it 
is  simply  alcohol.  Get  the  best  proof  alcohol,  and  car- 
ry a  little  vial  of  it  in  the  vest  or  shirt  pocket;  and 
when  a  sting  is  received,  simply  remove  the  cork  from 
the  bottle  and  place  the  mouth  of  it  over  the  wound 
after  removing  the  sting,  and  reverse  the  bottle  and 
hold  it  over  the  wound  for  about  one  minute,  and  keep 
moving  it  slightly  over  the  wound;  then  remove  and 
rub  the  alcohol  into  the  skin;  then  apply  the  bottle 
again,  and  do  this  three  or  four  times,  and  the  pain  is 

gone,  and  it  will  be  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  swell- 
ig  will  also  be  gone.  I  have  never  had  any  swelling 
left  after  15  minutes,  and  the  pain  is  gone  almost  in- 
stantly. Don't  be  afraid  to  make  a  thorough  applica- 
tion. I  will  guarantee  it  in  every  instance;  and  aside 
from  this,  there  is  nothing  better  for  fresh  cuts,  barb- 
wire  cuts,  or  gun-shot  wounds. 
Hillsboro,  Wis.,  Oct  10.  EUAS  Fox. 

[We  don't  know  how  the  item  concerning  honey-dew 
was  left  out  of  the  article  when  the  reference  in  the 
footnote  was  left  in.  We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that 
honey-dew  from  hickory  trees  is  dark.  We  base  this 
opinion  on  the  numerous  reports  that  have  come  in.— 
Ed.]  

A  SWARM  ISSUES  151  HOURS  BEFORE  THE  FIRST  CELL 
IS  SEALED. 

I  notice  the  interesting  account,  page  547,  Sept  1,  in 
reference  to  the  occasional  issue  of  a  top  swarm  before 
the  sealing  of  any  queen-cells.  I  have  a  single-frame 
observation  hive  in  my  bedroom  window,  which 
swarmed  July  IS.  At  the  time  of  swarming,  there  were 
only  two  queen-cells  in  the  hive,  and  neither  of  them 
was  nearly  complete.  At  midnight  July  19,  20,  neither 
of  these  cells  was  sealed;  but  at  10:30  A.M.,  July  20,  the 
more  advanced  one  was  sealed.  At  10  A.M.,  July  28, 
this  cell  was  still  sealed;  but  at  9  P.M.  the  same  day,  the 
queen  had  hatched  out.  As  the  swarm  issued  between 
12,  noon,  and  1  p.m.,  July  18,  you  will  see  that  the  more 
advanced  queen-cell  was  not  sealed  till  at  least  151 
hours  after  the  departure  of  the  swarm.  This  is  the 
longest  time  that  I  have  ever  known  (or  read)  to  elapse 
between  the  departure  of  the  swarm  and  the  sealing  of 
the  first  queen-cell.  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  one 
else  has  known  of  a  longer  time. 

Another  curious  point  in  connection  with  this  hive 
was  that  not  a  single  drone  had  emerged  from  his  cell 
up  to  10:30  A.M.,  July  20.  The  bees  are  ordinary  blacks. 

Skibbereen,  Ireland.  Sept  20.  W.  F.  WOLFE. 


HONEY  FROM  HICKORY  UOHT-COLORED  AND  OF  GOOD 
QUALITY. 

By  looking  over  my  article  of  Sept  1  you  will  see 
that  the  part  of  it  referring  to  honey-dew  was  omitted, 
although  you  commented  upon  it  In  reply  to  this  1 
will  say  I  am  not  mistaken,  as  I  made  too  many  obser- 
vations, and  ate  the  crystal  drops  off  the  hickory  leaves, 
and  saw  thousands  of  bees  gathering  It  and  even  stick- 
ing fast  to  the  leaves  along  about  10  A.M.,  when  the  sun 
had  It  well  boiled  down,  and  the  bees  would  have  to 
take  a  recess  until  about  S  p.m.  when  it  would  begin  to , 


THE  FLOUR  METHOD  OF  INTRODUCING  A  SUCCESS. 

I  have  tried  the  flour  method  of  introducing  queens 
a  few  times  without  the  loss  of  one.  This  is  my  way: 
I  go  to  a  hive  that  I  wish  to  requeen.  and  kill  the  old 
queen.  Then  I  throw  flour  over  all  the  bees  on  two  or 
three  frames  and  on  the  new  queen  to  be  introduced, 
and  place  her  at  once  between  the  frames  that  were 
floured,  and  close  the  hive  for  at  least  four  days.  So 
far  I  have  not  lost  a  queen  by  this  method. 

At  my  home  yard  I  have  the  golden  Italians,  and  at 
my  out-yard  I  had  the  three-banded  bees  through  the 
honey  season,  but  I  have  put  some  goldens  there  since. 
I  find  that  the  goldens  do  Just  as  well  as  the  three- 
banded,  at  least  the  strain  of  goldens  I  have  now. 

So  far  I  have  been  requeening  every  other  year,  and 
I  find  it  pays  welL  I  have  been  breeding  my  own 
queens  for  the  last  four  years,  for  I  find  that  they  are 
better  than  those  that  come  through  the  mail. 

Golden.  N.  Y.,  Sept  28.  Emil  W.  GUTEKUNST. 


CLOTH  MITTENS  AS  A  PROTECTION  AGAINST  STINGS. 

I  extract  my  honey  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  hon- 
ey-flow, when  there  is  absolutely  nothing  for  the  bees 
to  work  on;  therefore  they  are  terrible  to  sting.  After 
trying  several  things  to  protect  my  hands  I  use  now 
the  common  cloth  mittens  (not  gloves),  costing  lOcts. 
I  get  them  a  little  too  large  for  common  use.  They 
are  a  perfect  protection.  Being  loose  they  do  not 
touch  the  skin;  and  though  at  times  they  have  been 
literally  covered  with  crazy  bees  I  have  not  averaged 
one  sting  per  hive,  and  I  take  off  my  honey  without 
escapes.  OUSTAVB  GROSS. 

HiUsboro,  Wis.,  Sept  20. 

[Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  gloves  very  loose. 
Several  times  we  have  been  severely  stung  by  wear- 
ing cotton  gloves  that  were  too  tight  a  fit.— Ed.  J 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root 


Beware  of  false  prophets  which  come  to  you  in 
sheep's  clothin&r;  but  inwardly  they  are  devourinsr 
wolves.— Matt.  7 :  15. 

Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neiffhbor  as  thyself  .—Lev.  19 :  18. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  **  false  proph- 
ets'*  just  now,  friends;  but  I  am  going  to 
talk  to  you  about  other  people  who  come  to 
you  in  sheep's  clothing  as  expressed  in  our 
text;  and  I  want  every  one  of  you,  if  it  is  a 
possible  thing,  to  get  the  Philadelphia  Prac- 
lical  Farmer  for  tctober  23  and  read  the  de- 
partment called  the  "Experience  Pool." 
Now,  if  you  have  sent  already  for  a  speci- 
men copy  of  the  above  periodical,  as  I  nave 
advisea,  do  not  send  again  for  another  sam- 

Ele,  but  take  a  trial  subscription.  The  num- 
er  I  have  mentioned  is  worth  the  subscrip- 
tion price  for  a  whole  year;  and  when  you 
read  it  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me.  This 
farm  paper  has  in  every  issue,  as  I  said  above, 
what  is  called  an  **  Experience  Pool."  The 
particular  pool  that  has  taken  such  a  hold  on 
me  just  now  is  topic  904.  This  is  the  way  it 
reads: 


Describe  the  various  frauds,  humbuffs,  and  fakes  that 
swindlers  have  used  to  cheat  and  defraud  farmers  in 
your  section. 

In  response  to  the  above,  25  different  peo- 
ple, scattered  throughout  as  many  different 
States,  tell  their  experience  with  fakes  and 
humbugs.  The  first  one  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  rest.  Three  men  came  into  their  county 
and  began  canvassing  among  the  farmers  to 
sell  a  kitchen  cabinet — something  to  help  the 
good  housewife,  etc.  One  of  the  first  things 
these  men  did  was  to  attend  the  services  in 
the  various  churches.  The  manager  made  a 
generous  contribution  to  the  minister's  sal- 
ary. Now,  all  this  is  right  and  proper,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  it  is  done  because  of  a  love 
for  humanity,  a  love  for  God,  and  for  Chris- 
tian people.  Well,  these  three  men — no,  I 
meant  tp  saythese  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing 
—sold  a  lot  of  their  kitchen  cabinets.  They 
were  expert,  oily  fellows.  They  were  inter- 
ested in  the  homes  of  the  farmei-s,  and  in 
furnishing  something  that  would  be  neat  and 
tidy,  and  fliat  would  lighten  the  labors  of  the 
housewife.  Well,  this  was  a  splendid  thing 
to  do,  and  I  do  not  wonder  they  made  many 
sales.  Now,  after  they  had  gotten  the  thing 
worked  up  to  the  right  point  (those  fellows 
knew  their  business,  mind  you)  the  manager 
went  to  one  of  the  merchants  and  explained 
to  him  that  they  were  called  off  to  another 
State.  He  took  out  a  memorandum-book 
and  showed  the  names  of  the  people  who  had 
bought  cabinets.  He  told  his  victim  that  he 
had  oeen  looking  for  some  ^^ood  careful  man 
who  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
whom  his  company  would  trust,  to  continue 
this  business  of  selling  cabinets.  He  said  it 
was  a  confidential  deal,  and  he  hoped  the 
merchant  would  feel  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing it  to  himself  until  they  had  got'out  of  the 
way. 

After  these  chaps  had  raked  up  the  cash 


and  sold  their  notes  to  the  banks  on  what 
they  had  taken,  and  had  left  town,  this  mer- 
chant found  that  the  manager  had  worked 
the  same  game  on  every  other  merchant  in 
town  and  in  that  vicinity.  The  cabinets  that 
came  on  were  not  equal  to  the  sample  shown 
by  the  men,  who  traveled  from  house  to 
house,  and  the  place  was  flooded  with  cheap 
worthless  tinware.  The  people  who  had 
been  swindled  felt  so  sore  about  it  that  they 
got  the  things  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  they 
could.  Now,  the  25  other  reports  tell  some- 
thing a  good  deal  in  the  same  line.  Here  are 
some  clippings  from  them: 

A  stransrer,  claiminff  to  represent  a  telephone  com- 
pany, was  alons  secunnsr  riffht  of  way  alon?  the  fanns. 
where  damaffe  was  likely  to  be  done  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  he  would  ffive  the  land-owner  one  or 
two  dollars.  For  this  money  he  secured  a  receipt 
Now,  this  receipt  later  on  turned  up  as  a  note,  and  had 
to  be  paid. 

A  few  years  aeo  a  young  man  of  my  acquaintance 
ima^ned  he  was  sick.  He  sent  to  a  company  at  Buffa- 
lo, N.  Y.,  $60  of  hard-earned  money,  and  he  took  their 
"  dope  "  for  six  or  eight  months.  Finally  he  threw  their 
slop  away  and  got  welL  I  say  got  well,  but  I  doubt  his 
ever  being  sick— just  his  imagination. 

A  neighbor,  an  old  and  diffident  man,  but  a  good 
farmer  and  a  zealous  Christian,  paid  $1500  for  a  State 
right  to  make  and  sell  a  certain  powder,  a  panacea  for 
fruit-trees  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  keep  away  pests 
an^  to  make  the  trees  bear.  He  never  went  to  Tennes- 
see to  sell  the  powder,  which,  of  course,  was  a  perfect 
humbug;  but  he  had  to  sell  his  farm  to  raise  the  $1500, 
and  he  lived  a  sad  and  very  economical  life  (until  his 
death. 

A  dishonest  commission  man  from  the  city  of  B— 
heard  that  my  neighbor  raised  each  year  great  num- 
bers of  sweet  potatoes,  so  he  came  around  just  after 
the  crop  was  housed,  and  promised  at  least  $2.15  per 
crate  (3  bushels*  and  thus  secured  the  promise  of  400 
bushels  from  my  neighbor.  This  dishonest  fellow  was 
sharp  enough,  however,  to  make  the  promise  of  $2. 15  per 
crate  a  verbal  one,  and  in  the  presence  of  no  witnesses. 
Hence  after  the  shipment  was  made  the  dishonest  com- 
mission man  refused  to  keep  his  promise  of  $2.15  per 
crate,  and,  adding  insult  to  injury,  wrote  my  neighbor 
that  the  shipment  was  damaged  and  half  rotten  when 
received.  He  offered  $1.10  per  crate  or  threatened  to 
return  them.  What  could  be  done  but  accept  the  offer- 
ed price  and  suffer  the  loss,  for  the  distance  was  too 
far  to  go  and  see  for  himself? 

A  few  years  back  a  good-looking  stranger 
introduced  a  new  kind  of  wheat  or  oats,  or 
some  other  grain,  and  agreed  to  buy  the  crop 
at  a  price  away  above  what  farmers  usually 
get.  They  sold  poor,  ordinary  seed;  and  not 
only  that,  they  introduced  the  seeds  of  wild 
carrots  and  other  things  that  had  never  been 
known  before  in  that  locality.  Instead  of 
furnishing  the  farmers  something  choice  for 
the  big  price  they  received,  they  bought  up 
the  cheapest  fraudulent  seed — weed  seeds 
and  all.  Recent  legislation  has  probably  put 
a  stop  to  a  good  deal  of  this  work  of  selhng 
to  our  farmers  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds. 
I  need  not  sp'^ak  of  the  "spectacle"  fiend, 
for  that  has  been  worked  till  most  people 
and  most  localities  are  posted. 

Now,  traveling  swindlers  of  any  kind  are 
bad,  and  most  people  are  now  aware  that  if 
they  listen  to  a  stranger  or  put  their  names 
to  any  sort  of  paper  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger, 
they  are  running  a  great  risk.  The  woh'es 
and  coyotes  that  steal  your  chickens  are  bad 
things;  but  they  are  honest  and  reliable  when 
compared  with  intelligent  men — that  is,  in- 
telligent-looking men — ^who  put  on  "sheep's 
clothing  "  just  because  it  gives  them  a  better 
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chance toscoop  up  the  farmer's  hard  earnings. 
In  one  of  these  reports  in  the  Practical 
Farmer  a  college  professor  owns  up  that  he 
himself  got  swindled  out  of  a  hunored  dol- 
lars. Of  course,  there  is  usually  a  little  fault 
on  both  sides.  It  is  very  much  safer  and 
better  to  avoid  tfusting  anybody  who  has 
only  a  transient  reputation.  Buy  what  you 
want  of  somebody  who  has  been  m  business 
for  years,  and  has  earned  a  reputation.  No 
matter  what  strangers  may  tell  you,  do  not 
.be  in  a  hurry  to  place  confidence  in  their 
statements.  It  rejoices  my  heart  to  see  how 
much  our  farm  papers  are  doing  to  protect 
the  public  and  expose  frauds.  Almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  now  one  or  more 
good  farm  papers,  and  they  are  edited  by 
good  bright  nigh- toned  moral  men.  I  have 
as  yet  seen  only  one  farm  paper  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  temperance  question,  and  during 
the  past  summer  I  have  been  glancing  over 
nearly  all  the  agricultural  papers  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  done  it,  largely  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  see  what  was  being  done 
to  educate  and  lift  up  our  rural  people.  Yes, 
it  rejoices  my  heart  to  be  amon^  the  crowd  of 
workers  that  are  now  devoted  to  outdoor  in- 
dustries. The  man  who  would  plan  to  swin- 
dle a  town  or  a  community,  ana  set  about  it 
by  going  to  church,  making  a  contribution, 
and  winning  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
Christian  people,  that  he  may  in  the  end  run 
off  with  their  money,  ought  to  be  behind  the 
iron  bars,  and  live  on  bread  and  water  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  not  only  wrongs  the 
community,  but  he  hurts  and  degrades  the 
cause  and  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Sometimes  some  of  us  are  in  too  much  of 
a  hurry  to  think  evil  of  people  we  do  not 
know;  out  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  tendency  of 
late  to  be  too  ready  to  give  credence  to  the 
statements  of  wolves  who  come  among  us  in 
sheep's  clothing. 

Now.  there  is  another  side  to  this  story. 
You  will  notice  I  have  another  text— **  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  If  all 
mankind  could  be  converted  so  that  all  self- 
ishness and  greed  were  completely  rooted 
out  of  every  heart,  all  of  these  troubles  would 
end.  When  one  of  these  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing  sells  somebody  counterfeit  money, 
you  say,  **Good  enough  for  him;"  for  a  man 
whose  heart  is  right  before  God  and  his  fel- 
low-man would  have  no  use  for  counterfeit 
money.  Some  years  ago  one  of  these  slick 
chaps  came  to  me  and  said,  "Mr.  Root,  if  you 
will  iust  give  me  a  few  minutes  of  your  time 
I  will  show  you  something  that  will  cost  you 
only  25  cents,  and  you  can  sell  it  right  along 
for  a  dollar." 

I  told  the  man  I  did  not  want  any  such 
chance — I  was  not  in  that  kind  of  business; 
and  he  seemed  astonished  to  learn  that  I 
would  not  talk  with  him  nor  even  look  at  his 
patent  right;  and  I  still  think,  as  I  did  then, 
that  any  man  who  is  willing  to  take  from  his 
friends  and  neighbors  (or  from  anybody  else, 
for  that  matter)  a  dollar  for  something  that 
costs  him  only  '2b  cents,  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself.  There  are  no  such  people  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.    Let  me  digress  a  little. 


I  happened  to  say  to  an  editorial  friend  of 
mine  that  I  was  going  to  use  the  text  I  have 
to-day,  and  that  our  rural  people  need  con- 
stant warning,  when  he  replied  something 
as  follows: 

"Mr.  Root,  that  is  all  right  and  good;  but  I 
have  often  wondered  that  you  did  not  in  your 
talk  take  up  the  grafting  schemes  and  bribes 
that  are  going  on  in  the  great  cities.  It  is 
positively  alarming,  and  it  will  be  the  wreck 
and  ruin  of  our  nation  if  it  is  not  stopped." 

I  replied: 

"Well,  here  is  a  great  work  for  our  city 
papers.  Let  them  show  up  grafting  in  high 
places,  without  scruple.  Horn  these  men  up 
to  the  limelight  of  public  opinion,  no  matter 
where  it  hits  nor  wnom  it  hits." 

He  replied: 

"Mr.  Root,  that  is  all  right;  but  I  tell  you 
it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Here  a  while 
ago  I  had  the  full  facts  in  regard  to  a  most 
shameful  grafting,  and  was  prepared  to  show 
the  man  up  and  take  the  conseauences.  I 
went  to  my  informant  and  told  him  what  I 
proposed  to  do,  and  said  I  might  get  sued  for 
libel.  He  said,  *  Go  ahead, '  and  added  that 
he  would  come  forward  as  a  witness  and 
help  me.  Before  I  got  my  article  in  print, 
however,  he  came  to  me  and  said  he  could 
not  do  it.  The  man  stood  high  in  society,  had 
respectable  connections,  and  had  always  en- 
joyed a  fairly  good  reputation;  and  because 
he  backed  out  I  had  to  give  it  up." 

Now,  friends,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
there  is  more  or  less  of  this  work  going  on 
all  over  our  land.  In  the  city  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  a  business  man  had  the  courage  to  go 
ahead  and  prosecute  the  violators  of  our  re- 
cently enacted  temperance  laws;  and  so  suc- 
cessful was  he  that  the  speakeasies  of  that 
place  were  made  to  disgorge  $30,000  of  their 
ill-gotten  gains  through  the  efforts  of  one 
man.  When  the  police  of  the  city  were  de- 
termined not  to  make  any  arrests  he  compel- 
led them  to  do  their  duty  according  to  their 
oaths  of  office.  As  a  consequence  his  place 
of  business  was  recently  dynamited;  and  a 
short  time  later,  that  same  night,  his  house 
was  badly  wrecked  by  two  successive  charges 
of  dynamite.  His  wife  very  narrowly  escap- 
ed death.*  This  is  what  one  sometimes  gets 
when  he  makes  a  stir  because  our  laws  are 
not  enforced;  and  while  I  am  about  it  I  wish 
to  say  that  if  the  good  people  of  Zanesville 

*  Since  the  above  was  dictated  I  find  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  the  followint?: 

(^oi,i  Min  s,  ()..  Oct.  t:c.— Tlio  tux  paid  »y  Illicit  retaMtTH  of 
Il(luor  aiiprcln^ndt  (I  \>v  the  iHHior  tax  (U'iintlr>i  In  the  state 
Dalrj'and  Food  (■.iniiiiis.vit.nerK  *<ni.».  this  year  \\  111  morf  tl-an 
equa'l  the  t(»lal  exijeii-ne  of  openitintr  the  department.  The 
leRlslaftire  aj'proprla'ed  nearly  t,sr),l»00  for  the  departnient. 
and  th<*  tax  avIII  e.\cec<l  that  '-uni. 

l^st  \ear  the  iiainef-  of  2fi4  per«onH  were  certified  to  the  Au- 
ditor ot  state  to  be  jdaced  on  the  diipli<-'ito  f<»r  the  liquor  Ux\, 
and  thl^  vear  the  imniher  will  not  he  un  ler  :a>». 

The  l>.^rtre«t  '■  klllins  "  v.ix^  at  /.ane-j\  llle.  where  .v>  saloonlM's 
contlnutd  m  hiiKineSH  aftir  llie  county  \oted  i\r\\  It  Is  a, 
btand-i'tr  hel\\*eii  the  wet  and  dry  terrlt<»ry  an  to  which  fur- 
nlshcR  more  violaton* 

Still  later  we  get  the  following: 

Dfiir  Mv.  /.'(Kir-^The  trood  peoile  f>f  Zanesville  have,  I  un- 
derstand, taken  care  ot  the  lot-n  ^vn-taine*!  hv  I>.  \^.  (i-iry.  The 
money  losb  wan  not  ^o  irrt  at  ax  il  nd^ht  liave  been;  a  tew 
hundred  dolhirH  covered  the  ont!i-e  losg.  I  am  t(dd  the  pe<iple 
of  Zanesville  'inletly  raided  the  nU'Uey  and  haTide<l  it  to  Mr. 
Uarj'.    There  w  ill  he  no  need  of  makmt?  It  a  state  in;itter. 


Columbn?,  (>..  Nov.  :!. 
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and  Muskingum  Co.  do  not  make  good  what 
that  man  has  lost  because  of  insistmg  on  the 
enforcement  of  law  against  blind  tigers  and 
speakeasies,  tiie  State  of  Ohio  shomd  make 
him  a  contribution  of  at  least  a  part  of  what 
he  recovered  for  the  State.  I  am  ready,  and 
will  be  glad  to  do  my  part.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  whole  country  and  nation  that  these 
revelations  should  come  to  us  so  constantly, 
that  there  are  so  many  people  who  do  not 
love  their  neighbors  as  memselves  enough 
to  hold  them  back  from  this  constant  desure 
to  grab  the  money  belonging  to  our  towns  or 
counties,  our  different  States,  or  the  whole 
United  States.  With  our  temperance  revi- 
vals, I  have  been  expecting  ana  predicting  a 
revival  in  morals  generaUy:  and  may  wd 
speed  the  day  when  "his  will "  will  be  done 
and  "his  kingdom ''  come,  not  only  through- 
out our  rural  communities,  but  in  our  towns 
and  cities,  and  finally  throughout  the  whole 
earth,  "as  it  is  in  heaven." 


DOES  A  CIGAR  INDICATE  A  GENTLEBfAN? 

Several  times  lately  my  soul  has  been  vex- 
ed to  notice  in  the  fashion-plates  and  maga- 
zines, when  they  wanted  to  picture  a  well- 
dressed,  up-to-date  gentleman  of  refinement, 
they  felt  obliged  to  put  a  cigar  either  in  his 
mouth  or  between  his  fingers.  Ood  forbid 
that  this  mistaken  notion  of  what  is  genteel 
should  go  on  any  longer.  The  Philadelphia 
Farm  Journal  for  November  hits  the  nau  on 
the  head  in  the  following  editorial: 

A  ffood  many  men  advertifle  clothing  by  publishing 
he  picture  of 
ion,  capping  1 


Uie  picture  of  younar  men  dressed  in  the  height  of  fash- 
ion, capping  the  cUmax  by  a  cigar  in  the  fingers  or 
mouth.    Probably  they  think  that  this  is  very  "  tak- 


ing." It  is.  Thousands  of  boys  are  made  cigarette 
and  tigar  and  even  nasty  pipe  smokers  Just  by  that 
thing.  Fifty  fathers  and  mothers,  by  writing  to  these 
manufacturers,  might  put  this  matter  to  them  so 
strongly  that  they  would  leave  that  cigar  out  of  their 
advertisements.  If  they  did  not,  it  would  be  right  to 
shut  every  paper  that  inserts  such  matter  out  of  the 
home,  and  buy  no  clothing  of  the  men  who  are  in  this 
way  dragging  our  boys  down.  E.  L.  V. 

May  God  be  praised  that  there  are  at  least 
a  few  of  our  farm  papers  that  dare  to  come 
out  thus  strongly  against  the  tobacco  habit. 
Perhaps  they  will  lose  subscribers  by  so  do- 
ing, but  I  am  sure  they  will  gain  more  by  in- 
ducing all  good  men  and  women  (especially 
fathers  and  mothers)  to  rally  around  and  sup- 

gort  a  periodical  that  dares  to  rebuke  sin  m 
igh  places. 


BRADENTOWN,   FLA.,   FROM   AN  EVANGELIST'S   STAND- 
POINT. 

Mr.  ./?loof.— Enclosed  find  a  clipping  from  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate  in  regard  to  your  old  Florida  home  town. 
Why  don't  you  go  up  to  your  home  in  the  woods  again, 
and  tell  us  something  of  those  happy  people  who  used 
to  sing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  songa— 

Lord,  lift  me  up  and  let  me  stand? 

I  have  only  a  few  bees,  but  I  love  Gleanings  more 
than  any  other  paper.  CHAS.  H.  REGISTER. 

Lake  BuUer.  Florida,  July  27. 

Below  is  the  clipping  referred  to.  Perhaps 
I  should  explain  that  the  writer.  Rev.  J.  B. 
Culpepper,  is  the  evangelist  who  conducted 
the  great  revival  in  Manatee  Co.  last  spring 
and  summer;  and  I  believe  all  he  says  about 


Bradentown  and  vicinity  is  true.  While  I 
am  about  it  I  wish  to  assure  friend  Register 
that  I  have  not  forgotten  my  first  "cabin  in 
the  woods;"  but  Mrs.  Root  and  I  are  getting 
almost  too  old  to  go  up  to  Northern  Michigan 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer  and  down  to 
Florida  when  winter  comes.  I  have  been 
planning  all  summer  to  go  up  there;  but  so 
many  duties  here  at  Medina  nave  called  me 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  away. 

A  LETTER  FROM  BRO.  CULPEPPER. 

Mr.  Editor.— Were  you  ever  in  Bradentown?  If  not. 
it  will  pay  you  to  go.  You  know  Scott— Sam,  I  mean. 
It  would  not  sound  natural  not  to  put  his  handle  on 
him.  He  is  an  Enfflishman,  with  ali  their  best  quali> 
ties  brought  over  and  the  bad  ones  left  He  is  one  of 
the  few  that  even  rheumatism  can't  shut  up.  WelL  he 
invited  us  there.  We  soon  met  Bro.  Beck*  the  Baptist 
pastor.  He  is  a  strong,  good  man,  scholarly,  broad, 
relisrious.  Henderson,  the  Presbyterian  pastor,  is  O. 
K.,  too.  These  three  men.  who  have  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  were  the  main  leaders  in  the  campaign, 
though  ably  seconded  by  strong  consecrated  larmen. 
of  the  above  and  other  churches.  Bros.  Mann,  of  Man- 
atee, and  Wier.  of  Palmetto,  came  often. 

This  meeting  reminded  me  of  a  storm,  sweeping  over 
a  forest,  taking  down  the  tall  timber,  but  leaving  the 
saplings  and  bushes. 

Florida  has  no  better  farming  section  than  that 
around  Bradentown.  They  grow  the  very  best  celery* 
tomatoes,  lettuce,  etc  The  largest  grape  fruit  and 
orange  grove  in  the  world  is  there.  It  is  a  splendid 
cattle  country,  while  the  waters  abound  in  fish.  I  want 
to  see  an  annual  camp-meeting  in  Bradentown,  where 
thousands  wiU  gather  and  worship. 

I  think  all  the  worn-out  and  some  of  the  not  worn- 
out  preachers  ought  to  live  down  there.  I  know  no 
nicer,  better  people  to  live  among  or  die  in  the  midst 
of. 

I  predict  the  consolidation  of  Bradentown  and  Man- 
atee, the  rapid  growth  of  the  towns,  and  of  that  entire 
section. 

Mr.  Editor,  there  isn't  a  bit  of  Joke  in  me  when  I  say 
those  are  the  finest  sort  of  folks.  Why,  sir,  a  tent  foU 
of  their  women  show  refinement  and  culture  like  unto 
our  cities  two  hundred  years  old.  Many  of  them  are 
religious  too. 

Burke,  while  doing  his  part  of  the  preaching  to  the 
grown  folks,  had  a  large  fine  choir  which  gave  great 
music,  and  also  held  some  great  chUdren's  services, 
which  must  tell  on  the  destinies  of  that  town  for  a 
decade  to  come.  J.  B.  CULPEPPER. 


STORMS,    TORNADOES,    AND    HURRICANES    IN 
SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA. 

The  people  in  the  Manatee  region  are  fond 
of  saying  uiat  they  have  never  had  any  tidal 
waves,  msastrous  blows,  nor  an^  thing  of 
that  sort,  in  that  region.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  I  have  always  been  incredu- 
lous; and  when  I  saw  the  recent  reports  of 
the  damage  done  in  Kev  West,  Miami,  Imd 
along  the  eastern  coast,  I  felt  anxious  about 
our  Florida  home.  I  wrote  neighbor  Rood, 
inquiring  if  the  terrible  storm  had  affected 
our  cot&ge  or  done  any  damage  in  the 
neighborhood.    Below  is  his  reply: 

Dear  Mr,  Root— We  had  no  storm  at  this  place  what- 
ever, but  I  note  that  your  barometer  was  very  low — 
the  lowest  that  I  had  ever  seen,  and  we  remarked  about 
it  several  times  during  the  day;  but  we  did  not  at  any 
time  feel  any  thing  that  we  thought  was  a  storm,  and 
did  not  know  about  it  till  we  saw  it  in  the  mmers  the 
next  day.  B.  B.  ROOD. 

Bradentown,  Fla..  Oct  19, 1900. 

Of  course,  this  incident  does  not  settle  the 
question,  but  it  does  seem  a  little  strange 
uiat  they  should  entirely  escape  once  more 
when  the  east  coast  has  had,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, several  very  disastrous  blows. 
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Poultry 
Department 

By  a.  I.  Root. 

STILL  MORE  "DISCOVERIES." 

Yes,  I  am  makinfl;  lots  of  progress  with  my 
new  incubator  and  chickens.  My  discover- 
ies may  not  be  exacdy  new  to  the  great 
foultry  world,  but  they  are  new  to  me,  and 
think  they  are  to  most  of  you.  I  have  been 
very  curious  to  know  exactly  how  the  chick 
gets  out  of  the  shell.  We  used  to  read  in 
books  that  the  mother  hen  assists  the  chick 
in  working  its  way  and  getting  out  into  the 
world ;  but  I  guess  all  are  aereed  now  that  this 
is  only  fiction.  I  think  it  has  been  suggest- 
ed, too,  that  the  chick  breaks  the  shell  when 
it  gets  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
enlarges  enough  to  grow,  and  bursts  the 
shell;  and  I  l>eneve  this  is  partly  true.  But 
the  fact  remains,  however,  that,  when  every 
thing  goes  on  as  it  should  go,  the  chick 
breaks  away  the  shell  clear  around  so  that 
the  shell  separates  into  two  pieces — ^the 
smaller  part  coming  off  veiy  much  as  the 
cap  comes  off  from  the  cell  of  a  worker- l)ee. 
The  bee  gnaws  clear  around  until  the  top 
lifts  up  like  the  lid  of  a  tea-pot,  the  cap  often 
hanging,  as  it  were,  hingea  like  the  tea-pot 
lid.  Well,  when  every  thing  is  right  with 
the  hatching  of  an  egg,  it  opens  up  some- 
thing like  that.  Now,  how  does  the  chick 
cut  tne  egg  so  as  to  make  a  ring  clear  around? 
It  must  turn  around  in  the  shell.  I  think  we 
have  read  that  it  does  it  by  repeated  strokes 
of  its  bill;  but  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  hear 
tiie  strokes.  I  have  repeatedly  held  eggs  up 
to  my  ear  when  the  chick  was  pan  way 
around,  but  I  never  could  hear  any  thing. 
Let  me  digress  a  little. 

If  you  want  to  watch  a  sitting  hen  to  sec 
how  she  manages  about  rolling  and  cooling 
her  eggs,  you  will  have  to  be  very  sly  ana 


carefiu;  for  she  will  not  go  through  wiui  the 
performance  when  she  is  aware  that  anybody 
IS  watching  her,  and  she  is  pretty  sharp  and 
sly  about  it.  When  I  placed  the  sitting  hen 
in  a  box  near  my  pillow  I  went  to  sleep  with 
my  ear  against  the  side  of  the  box;  it  was  an 
hour  or  more  before  she  became  accustomed 
to  things  so  she  would  go  to  moving  her  eggs 
arouncL  When  a  young  pullet  goes  on.  tne 
nest  to  lay  she  sometimes  stays  on  the  eggs 
an  hour  or  more,  especially  with  her  f&st 
egg;  and  if  nobody  is  near  to  hinder  her  by 
his  prying  eyes,  she  usually  busies  herself 
dunng  this  nour  by  picking  lip  straws  and 

f)lacinjz  them  around  her  nest,  making  it 
ook  Eke  a  shapely  built  bird*s-nest;  but  if 
she  catches  a  glimpse  of  your  inquisitive 
eyes  over  her  back,  or  from  any  other  point 
01  view,  she  stops  her  work  at  once,  and  re- 
mains as  ''mum  "  as  can  be. 

Well,  now,  this  chick  coming  out  of  the 
shell  is  easily  embarrassed  in  the  same  way. 
If  there  is  any  noise  or  disturbance  it  ceases 
work.  In  order  to  watch  the  process,  I  re- 
moved the  whole  top  of  the  egg-shell,  where 


the  air-bubble  is,  without  breaking  the  white 
delicate  membrane.  I  have  done  uiis  several 
times,  and  I  can  see  the  movement  of  the 
chick  under  this  membrane.  Well,  when- 
ever there  is  any  jar  or  disturbance  it  stops 
work.  Just  recently  I  placed  some  hatching 
eggs  against  the  cloth-cover  side  of  my  in- 
cubator. Then  I  slipped  up  very  quietly 
and  placed  my  ear  against  the  cloth,  and  I 
distinctly  heard  the  chick  cutting  or  break- 
ing the  shell;  and  what  surprised  me  was 
that  its  strokes  were  almost  as  regular  as  the 
ticking  of  a  watch;  even  though  the  top  of 
the  egg  was  entirely  removed,  it  took  no  ad- 
vanti^e  of  this.  It  cut  out  its  regular  circle 
just  the  same.  Sometimes  when  the  cell  is 
very  thick,  and  the  membrane  also,  I  think 
the  chick  lacks  strength  and  perhaps  energy 
enough  to  break  its  way  out  into  the  world; 
and  ibelieve  a  little  encouragement  some- 
times is  a  help.*  But  the  only  form  of  en- 
couragement that  has  ever  commended  itself 
very  much  to  me  is  to  have  some  other 
chicks  hatching  at  the  same  time  (of  course 
this  is  almost  invariably  the  case) ,  and  when 
it  hears  them  chirp  it  seems  to  give  it  enthu- 
siasm for  its  work. 

Now,  you  would  think  that  one  chick  chirps 
just  like  another.  Not  so.  There  is  as 
much  difference  in  the  tones  of  their  voices 
as  in  the  voices  of  human  beings;  and  it  is 
just  beautiful  music  to  my  ear  to  hear  the 
succession  of  chirps  from  chicks  that  are 
not  yet  out  of  the  shell.  Some  will  be  on  a 
high  key,  and  some  low;  and  they  seem  to 
answer  each  other.  After  they  get  free  from 
the  shell,  and  tumble  down  against  that  hot 
boiler  covered  with  flannel,  they  seem  to  be 
just  where  they  ought  to  be.  As  1  have  said 
before,  they  dry  out  and  get  handsome  in  a 
surprisingly  short  period  of  time. 

Tiie  first  natch  from  my  newly  invented  in- 
cubator, as  described  in  the  last  issue,  was 
only  five  chicks  from  ten  eggs.  One  reason 
for  it  was  that  I  put  the  ten  eggs  in  the  incu- 
bator before  I  had  learned  to  handle  it.  It 
is  one  thing  to  invent  a  machine,  and  it  is 
often  •  quite  another  thing  to  learn  how  to 
manipulate  it.  Ask  the  Wright  brothers 
what  they  think  about  this  statement. 

Well,  without  a  thermostat  my  incubator 
had  a  rather  big  range  from  high  to  low. 
The  principal  trouble  was  because  the  oil  I 

*  For  a  time  I  was  considerably  taken  up  with  the 
Philo  method  of  helping  chickens  out  of  the  shell 
where  they  seemed  unable  to  tret  out  themselves;  but 
after  quite  a  little  experience  durinK  the  summer  with 
my  incubator  work  I  decided  I  made  mischief  by  tak- 
ing them  out  of  the  shell  before  they  were  ready,  as 
many  times  or  more  than  I  helped  the  chicken  that 
could  have  never  gotten  out  If  the  chick  is  helped 
out  a  little  too  soon  it  may  live,  it  is  true;  but  it  ouffht 
not  to  come  out  until  it  has  fully  absorbed  and  taken 
up  all  the  liquid  inside  of  the  shell  so  as  to  come  out 
dry  and  clean.  When  the  egg  is  pipped,  and  you  wait 
24  hours,  and  the  chick  does  not  seem  to  be  making 

Erogress,  you  naturally  think  it  needs  a  little  help; 
ut  how  are  you  to  be  sun  it  would  not  have  gotten 
out  all  right  without  help?  It  is  like  taking  medicine. 
Did  the  medicine  cure  you,  or  would  you  have  gotten 
along  Just  as  well  (or  may  be  better)  without  any  med- 
icine at  all?  Who  can  answer?  Now.  I  may  change 
my  mind  after  further  experiment  but  at  present  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  it  pays  to  try  to  help  chick- 
ens out  of  the  shelL 
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used  in  my  lamp  would  gum  up  the  wick. 
I  sent  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  ana  got  some 
high-grade  oil  made  specially  for  incubators. 
Mon^omery  Ward  &  Co.  furnish  this  same 
incubator  oil  at  16^  cts.  per  gallon.  Well, 
I  poured  all  the  oil  out  of  my  lamps,  put  in  a 
new  wick,  and  filled  them  up  with  new  oil, 
Then  I  adjusted  the  flame  down  low  at  about 
the  point  where  I  had  been  usine  it.  As 
this  new  oil  gave  more  heat  I  was  obliged  to 
turn  the  flame  down  considerably  lower: 
but  when  I  got  to  the  right  point  it  stayed 
"  right  there;'*  and,  best  of  all,  the  thermom- 
eter **  stayed  right  there."  It  has  now  been 
running;  four  days.  The  Quantity  of  oil  con- 
sumed IS  insignificant,  and  the  thermometer 
has  not  varied  more  than  one  or  two  degrees. 
The  lamp  has  not  been  touched  during  all 
this  time.  Bv  manipulating  the  little  damper 
in  the  top  of  the  chimney  (see  last  issue) , 
the  temperature  can  be  controlled  very  nice- 
ly; and  if  you  can  work  your  incubator  in  a 
cellar  where  the  temperature  changes  but 
very  little,  there  is  surely  no  need  of  a  ther- 
mostat to  control  the  temperature.  Let  us 
now  go  back  to  the  five  chicks  from  ten  eggs. 
After  they  had  been  on  the  top  shelf  of  me 
incubator  with  their  heads  out  in  the  open 
air,  and  their  bodies  up  against  the  warm 
boiler  for  24  hours,  I  put  them  outdoors  with 
a  hen  I  found  at  mv  next-door  neighbor's 
that  wanted  to  sit.  I  found  her  on  a  couple 
of  china  eggs.  She  was  at  first  quite  rebel- 
lious; and  when  I  took  her  china  eggs  away, 
and  gave  her  the  five  chicks  instead,  the  sit- 
uation was  evidently  beyond  her  comprehen- 
sion. When  the  chicks  began  to  peep  pit- 
eously,  however,  for  some  kind  of  recogni- 
tion, she  finally  condescended  to  recognize 
them,  and  finafly  selected  phrases  from  her 
hen  vocabulary  that  they  would  understand. 
This  introduction  was  made  after  dark.  I 
left  her  with  the  chicks  one  whole  day.  The 
second  day,  as  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
even  though  the  air  was  frosty,  Ithought  1 
would  let  her  take  them  out.  Just  as  I 
opened  t^e  door  and  was  standing  by  to  see 
how  they  behaved  with  their  new  step-mother 
(now  out  on  the  grass) ,  somebody  called  me 
on  important  business,  and  so  I  forgot  all 
about  my  five  precious  chickens  until  some 
time  in  the  afternoon.  When  I  went  out  to 
her  little  house  where  she  had  been  confin- 
ed with  the  little  chicks,  no  sign  of  a  hen 
was  to  be  seen;  but  when  I  raised  the  cover 
and  looked  ins'de,  my  heart  gave  a  great 
thump.  There  lay  my  five  flossy,  golden- 
yellow  beauties,  stretched  out,  apparently. 
**  cold  and  stiff  in  death."  When  I  took  hold 
of  one  of  them  it  ventured  to  open  its  eyes  a 
little  in  a  pitiful  and  mournful  way  as  much 
as  to  say,  **0h!  why  did  you  leave  us  to  suf- 
fer and  die  in  this  way?"  They  were  so  cold 
and  stiff,  that  when  I  picked  up  one  by  its 
little  jrellow  leg,  its  body  was  even  then 
quite  rigid.  I  gathered  them  up  in  my  hands, 
rushed  to  the  incubator,  and  laid  them  on 
top  of  some  eggs  that  had  not  yet  hatched, 
closed  the  inciibator,  and  waited  a  couple  of 
hours.  Then  there  was  a  little  symptom  of 
life.    In  half  a  day  most  of  them  staggered 


about  in  a  sort  of  drunken  way.  Mrs.  Root 
suggested  that  the  mother-hen  would  be  bet- 
ter than  that  hot  incubator.  Now  let  us  go 
back.  Just  as  soon  as  I  got  the  chicks  in  a 
warm  place  I  went  over  to  my  neighbor's, 
and  there  stood  my  stupid  hen  by  the  fence, 
wanting  to  get  on  her  nest  with  her  two 
china  eggs.  I  felt  like  "boxing  her  ears" 
for  being  so  heartless  as  to  go  off  and  leave 
her  chicks  in  that  way.  But  it  does  not  pay 
to  quarrel  with  a  mother-hen  when  she  has 
a  brood  of  chickens  to  take  care  of,  about  the 
first  of  November.  I  put  her  back  in  her 
box,  and  put  the  chicks  under  her.  About 
10  o'clock  I  went  out  to  see  whether  they  had 
come  to  life.  At  first  I  could  not  find  them; 
but  finally  I  discovered  them  standing  on 
their  tip  toes  with  their  bodies  up  under  her 
wings,  and  their  little  heads  sticking  out 
among  her  feathers  to  get  the  life-giving 
fresh  air,  even  though  it  was  a  frosty  night 
Well,  now,  did  this  chill  give  them  dysen- 
tery, or  did  they  get  "pasted  up  behind"? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  chul  happened  about  a 
week  ago,  and  now  they  are  running  all  over 
the  neighborhood  along  with  their  mother- 
yes,  clear  over  to  where  I  found  her  sitting 
on  the  china  eggs,  and  they  are  about  the 
spryest  and  nicest  lot  of  chicks  I  ever  saw. 

Now,  there  is  a  moral  right  here — perhaps 
two  or  three  of  them.  Getting  chilled  does 
not  always  hurt  chicks;  and  if  we  human  be- 
ings lived  as  we  ought  to  live,  as  Terry  and 
Fletcher  do,  for  instance,  getting  chilled 
would  not  hurt  us  either. 

These  chicks  have  had  nothing  but  baby- 
chick  food  and  pure  water.  They  never  had 
any  mashes  or  messes  of  any  sort. 

Just  now,  Nov.  1,  there  is  a  prospect  that 
Mrs.  Root  and  I  may  not  get  off  to  Florida 
next  week,  as  we  intended,  as  she  has  a 
touch  of  her  old  complaint  pleurisy.  Our 
family  doctor  said  she  would  probably  be  all 
right  in  a  day  or  two  without  any  medicine; 
but  his  advice  was  this:  "  Let  her  stay  in  bed 
covered  up  warm,  but  open  all  the  doors  and 
windows.^'  May  God  be  praised  that  we 
have  at  least  a/eiv  doctors  nowadays  who 
give  such  sensible  advice  as  the  above  in- 
stead of  drugs.  What  saved  the  chickens, 
and  makes  them  strong  and  robust  will  do 
the  same  thing  for  the  human  family. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  doctor  told 
her  to  take  but  little  or  no  food  until  tiiis  at- 
tack had  gone  by;  and  he  recommended 
milk  if  she  could  take  it  rather  than  any 
solid  food  of  any  kind. 

THE  "CHICKEN  BUSINESS"  IN  FLORIDA. 

You  who  have  been  following  my  Florida 
notes  for  the  past  three  winters  know  al- 
ready what  I  think  of  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Florida  is  about  the  nicest  place  in  the 
world  to  keep  chickens.  You  do  not  need 
any  expensive  structures  to  get  through 
winter;  and,  in  fact  you  can  keep  chickens 
there  without  even  a  box  or  barrel;  yes,  and 
you  can  raise  chicks  too,  for  that  matter,  if 
you  choose.  Of  course,  you  will  need  to 
hunt  the  eggs,  and  perhaps  you  will  decide 
that  you  need  some  Kind  of  protection  witii 
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poultry-netting  to  keep  the  "varmints" 
from  catching  the  little  chickens.  The  big 
ones  will  roost  in  the  trees,  and  do  all  right. 
Now,  with  all  of  these  wonderful  facilities 
for  producing  chickens  and  eggs,  there  is 
not  a  poultry  journal  at  the  present  time  in 
the  whole  State  of  Florida.  If  I  am  making 
a  mistake  I  hope  somebody  will  make  haste 
to  set  me  right.  Furthermore,  there  is  not 
a  single  person,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  who 
advertises  baby  chicks  for  sale.  Mr.  John 
H.  Draime,  of  Monticello,  Fla.,  has  just  writ- 
ten me,  inquiring  where  he  can  purchase 
baby  chicks,  and  some  parties  have  to  my 
knowledge  sent  away  up  here  to  the  cold 
bleak  North,  and  let  the  baby  chicks  take  a 
journey  of  two  or  three  days,  and  may  be 
four,  without  a  scrap  to  eat  or  a  drop  of 
water  to  drink.  Yes,  they  get  through  alive, 
but  it  is  positively  ** cruelty  to  animals." 

When  I  first  introduced  Grand  Rapids  let- 
tuce grown  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mien.,  they 
were  growing  lettuce  in  the  greenhouses 
away  up  there  in  the  North  and  shipping  it 
down  to  Cincinnati,  and  it  seems  to  me 
somebody  said  they  had  sent  this  lettuce 
clear  down  to  New  Orleans.  Did  you  ever? 
Up  in  wide-awake  and  progressive  Michi- 
gan they  build  expensive  glass  structures  so 
as  to  keep  out  the  zero  weather,  and  then 
ship  their  produce  down  to  the  southern 
cities,  where  no  frost  ever  hinders  the  rais- 
ing of  any  thing.  Now,  who  is  there  in  that 
great  and  beautiful  State  of  Florida  who  will 
go  into  the  babv- chick  business  and  take 
care  of  it?  Or  course,  it  takes  time  to 
build  up  a  trade.  Somebody  who  has  al- 
ready a  reputation  for  fair  dealing  in  poultry 
will  be  the  one  to  undertake  it.  We  learn 
by  the  Petaluma  Weekly  that  the  baby- chick 
business  has  assumed  such  dimensions  in 
California  that  every  one  who  undertook  it 
last  year  was  literally  swamped  with  orders. 
I  presume  they  are  just  now  doing  a  big 
business  in  that  line,  and  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  Florida  should  not  be  do- 
ing the  same. 

Now  wake  up,  you  "chicken  chaps," 
down  in  that  beautiful  climate,  and  let  the 
world  know  the  possibilities  of  the  Florida 
climate.  Why,  only  a  little  time  ago  some- 
body told  me  that  in  the  city  of  Tampa  they 
had  to  send  away  up  to  Georgia  for  "spring 
chickens. ' '  The  chicken-men  around  in  that 
region  could  not  raise  them  fast  enough  to 
supply  the  market.  By  the  way,  prices  for 
both  eggs  and  chickens  are  usually  as  high 
there  (or  higher)  as  in  the  frosty  North. 


OATS   (WITHOUT  "  SPROUTINO")   FOR  LAYING  HENS; 
IMPORTANT  TESTIMONY. 

Mr,  A.  I.  Root.-— I  have  read  your  writin&rs  for  many 
years  with  pleasure,  and  (I  trust)  some  profit.  While 
not  a  professional  poultryman,  I  derive  some  profit 
from  a  bunch  of  fowls.  You  seem  to  be  srettint?  on  the 
right  track  in  resrard  to  the  hopper-feeding  plan,  July 
1.  My  best  results  in  hopper  feeding  have  been  se- 
cui'ed  by  feeding  oats  alone,  and,  during  cold  weath- 
er, while  the  fowls  were  confined,  giving  all  the  rock 
crystal  grit  they  wanted.  In  the  winter  of  1907 1  had 
52  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  June  pullets,  on  a 
diet  of  oats  alone.  They  laid  98  dozen  eggs  in  Febru- 
ary, 1899;  10  in  March,  1897;  3  in  April,  confined  in  a 
12  X  20  building.    In  1908 1  had  no  oats  to  spare,  so  I 


bought  mixed  grains  and  a  bone-cutter,  and  did  a  lot 
of  work  and  got  far  less  results.  In  feeding  the  oats 
alone,  the  fowls  never  fill  their  crop  full;  but  they 
also  seldom  pass  the  feeder,  but  stop  and  pick  once  or 
twice,  and  go  on.  I  never  soaked  any  oats  for  them, 
but  kept  clean  water  before  them  all  the  time,  and  let 
them  do  their  own  toaking.  If  I  were  going  to  feed 
any  com  or  wheat  with  the  oats  I  would  not  mix  them 
in  a  feeder,  but  fiU  the  feeder  with  oats,  and  give  the 
wheat  or  com  at  night  alone.  If  it  is  mixed  with  oats 
the  fowls  will  sort  most  of  it  out  and  not  eat  oats 
enough.  Oats  seem  to  contain  about  the  right  ele- 
ments, and  in  about  the  right  proportion,  to  make  a 
full  feed  for  any  animal,  from  a  hen  to  a  man.  I  give 
you  this  for  what  you  may  be  able  to  get  out  of  it  I 
like  to  get  a  lot  of  ideas,  and  sort  them  over  in  my 
mind.  J.  A.  CRANE. 

Marion,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  2. 

It  would  seem  that  not  only  sprouted  oats 
but  oats  without  sprouting  are  a  good  feed 
for  laying  hens,  and  I  have  been  feeding  them 
off  and  on  for  some  time  past  by  simply  soak- 
ing them  over  night  instead  of  sprouting  them; 
but  the  above  suggests  a  plan  that  is  still  less 
trouble.  As  we  have  an  automatic  watering- 
device  I  think  I  will  go  at  once  and  put  a  pail 
of  oats  right  beside  the  place  wnere  the 
fowls  drink;  then  they  can  do  their  own  soak- 
ing. One  thing  that  troubles  me  about  feed- 
ing oats  is  that  the  hens  pull  them  over  and 
scatter  so  much  of  the  feed  over  the  ground 
without  eating  it  at  all.  These  oats  that  they 
discard  have  either  no  grain  inside  or  else  a 
very  small  one.  When  they  are  forced  to  it, 
they  will  sort  out  these  poor  or  imperfect 
grains;  but  if  fed  in  a  hopper  where  they  can 
help  themselves  it  seems  they  waste  a  great 
lot  of  it.  If  I  understand  you,  you  would 
give  them  oats  only,  in  a  hopper;  and  with 
this  feed  a  quantity  of  com  and  wheat,  say 
once  a  day  or  often  er. 


THE  BEE-ESCAPE  FOR  CHICKENS— MORE  ABOUT 
IT. 

Although  my  picture  on  page  4^3,  Aug.  1, 
illustrates  about  the  simplest  **  escape  '*  that 
can  be  made,  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  several 
periodicals  have  taken  the  matter  up.  The 
publishers  of  Suburban  Life  for  June  had  a 
very  pretty  illustration  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  they  have  been  kind  enough  to  let  me 
have  the  cut  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
as  below. 

THE  HEN'S  GATE. 

Hens  get  out  of  the  hen-yard  one  way  or  another, 
but  they  seldom  are  able  to  get  back  into  the  yard. 

They  win  walk 
along  the  fence 
pecking  it  with 
their  bin.  Having 
seen  my  bens  do 
this  for  some  time, 
I  built  a  litUe  gate 
which  opened  in 
and  which  was  not 
hung  quite  plumb, 
so  that  its  own 
weight  would  close 
it  without  the  use 
of  a  spring.  It  was 
8x  12  inches,  Just 
big  enough  for  a  hen  to  go  through  comfortably,  and 
still  not  so  heavy  but  that,  when  the  hen  picks  it  with 
her  bill,  it  will  swing  open  a  litUe.  She  immediately 
pokes  her  head  through,  and  the  weight  of  her  body 
opens  the  gate  enough  to  allow  her  to  pass  through. 

P.  M.  J. 

Remember  that  all  these  devices  can  be 
used  to  permit  the  laying  hen  to  go  in  on  her 
nest;  and  after  she  has  laid  an  egg  it  can  be 
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arranged  so  she  will  go  out  into  a  separate 
yard,  thus  having  all  your  layers  at  night  by 
themselves.  Leg-bands  of  different  colors 
have  been  suggested  in  order  that  we  may 
give  each  hen  credit  without  being  obliged 
to  catch  her  so  as  to  read  the  number  on  her 
leg-band.  Weeding  out  the  drones  and  keep- 
ing only  the  good  myers  is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  strides  in  making  poultry  for 
eggs  a  success. 

**THE  MILLER  SYSTEM  OF  POULTRY  CULTURE." 

In  Poultry  Culture  Monthly  (published  in 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  (**and  read  everywhere"), al- 
most tile  first  reading-article  we  find  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  Miller  system  as  above.  We 
are  told  that  a  "special  representative"  had 
heard  so  much  of  tnis  ''  system"  that  he  made 
a  visit  to  the  place,  and  he  takes  two  pages 
to  describe  wnat  he  saw  and  was  told.  Tnis 
article  is  continued  on  two  more  pages  in  the 
advertising  part  of  the  journal.  Th%  last 
thing  on  me  outside  cover  is  the  following 
in  the  form  of  an  advertisement : 

A  ffood  livinff  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child;  the 

secret  of  proper  breeding;  the  key  to  success  In  the 

poultry  business  finally  solved  by  the  Miller  System. 

Is  it  worth  your  while  to  learn  bow  to  make  13000  a 

year  from  each  25  hens  ?    Is  it  ? 

Send  a  post  card  to-day  for  a  copy  of  "  The  Why  and 
How  of  the  Miller  System  and  Its  Guarantees"— a  free 
book  of  11,809  words  and  66  pages.  Show  the  siiaran- 
tee  to  your  lawyer.  Test  the  system  far  enough  to 
form  an  opinion.  If  not  satisfied  (you  will  be)  notify 
us  within  90  days  and  we  will  send  postasre  for  return. 
If  satisfied  you  are  to  keep  it,  and  by  keepinff  it  you  in- 
dicate your  intention  to  be  in  the  market  for  Miller 
System  supplies— which  include  the  Miller  System 
non-cloeirinff  hysrenic  non-wastinsr  hopper:  the  MiUer 
System  automatic  convertible  nest;  the  Miller  System 
automatic  combustion  brooder;  the  Miller  System 
poultry  food;  the  Miller  System  books— Volume  L. 
containinff  plans  and  directions  for  making  all  our  de- 
vices, coops,  waterinff  system,  etc.,  and  operatinff  the 
f>lant:  Volume  II.,  "Diseases  and  Remedies;"  Volume 
n.,  "Poultry  Encyclopedia  of  Systems.  Secrets,  and 
Facts."  Each  book  50  cents;  all  three  with  Poultry 
Monthly,  the  "  Miller  System  OflScial  Oraran,"  for  one 
year,  $1.26. 

References— First  National  Bank,  Binffhamton,  N.Y.; 
Walter  R.  Miller  &  Co.,  Binffhamton,  N.  Y.:  Poultry 
Success.  Binffhamton,  N.  Y.;  Poultry  Monthly,  Syra- 
cuse, and  others  on  request.    Address 

The  Miller  System,  Binshamton,  N.  Y. 

The  Philo  system  promised  great  things; 
the  Briggs  system  and  the  Grundy  system 
also  made  extravagant  claims;  but  $3000  in 
one  year  from  25  liens  rather  takes  the  cake 
— don't  you  think  so?  Just  as  soon  as  I  saw 
the  above  advertisement  I  sent  the  money 
for  the  three  books;  and  although  this  was 
over  two  weeks  ago,  all  I  have  received  at 
the  present  time  is  an  advertising  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  Why  and  How  of  the  Miller 
System  and  Its  Uuarantees."  One  thing 
that  particularly  attracted  my  attention  in 
this  advertisement  is  an  apparatus  and  a  sort 
of  fuel  that  will  warm  a  brooder  at  an  ex- 
pense of  ** one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  month." 
When  that  gasoline-lamp  was  advertised  in 
our  columns,  to  light  up  a  big  room  for  two 
cents  a  week,  I  thought  it  was  rather  cheap 
illumination;  but  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a 
month,  and  the  fuel  needs  to  be  replenished 
only  once  in  two  months— why,  it  almost 
takes  one's  breath  away.  They  advertise  a 
lot  of  other  wonderful  tilings,  and  I  propose 
to  give  them  the  full  benefit  of  our  columns. 


If  all  they  offer  comes  up  to  their  claims  they 
certainljr  will  be  glad  of  the  free  advertising 
I  have  given  them;  but  if  their  things  do  not 

grove  as  represented,  the  great  poultry  fam- 
y  of  the  United  States  ought  to  "be  glad" 
for  my  prompt  warning. 

On  page  31  of  the  advertising  pamphlet  is 
the  following : 

At  the  present  time  this  system  enables  any  man  or 
woman  to  net  $3000  a  year  from  the  scientific  care  of 
26  hens. 

Whew!  what  a  wonderful  blessing  this 
will  be  to  several  million  men  and  women ! 
Just  think  of  it—a  net  income  of  $3000  with 
only  25  hens  to  start  with ! 

I  almost  forgot  to  say  that  I  have  written 
to  the  "Miller  System,  *'  and  also  to  the  editor 
of  Poultry  Culture  Monthly,  The  editor  of 
the  latter  replies  that  the  Miller  folks  are  so 
crowded  with  orders  that  they  are  away  be- 
hind with  their  book;  not  a  word,  however, 
from  the  people  to  whom  I  sent  tiie  money. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  FOR  CmCKENS  ;  FIRELESS  BROODERS. 
ETC. 

Mr.  Root.—l  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  your 
columns  for  several  years,  and  particularly  of  your 
disclosures  of  poultry  secrets.  Such  advertisements 
will  not  down  as  long  as  the  poultry  world  is  flooded 
with  a  lot  of  advertisinff  mediums  callinff  themselves 
poultry  Journals.  But  that  is  not  what  I  wished  to  tell 
you.  The  best  green  food  for  chickens  in  winter  is  m 
patch  of  crimson  clover.  Every  one  havinir  a  garden 
can  sow  crimson-clover  seed  after  the  vegetables  are 
removed,  and  they  can  either  pull  the  clover  or  let  the 
chickens  at  it  for  a  few  hours  each  day.  It  will  do  the 
chickens  ffood  and  the  garden  more  good,  and  the  cost 
would  be  only  12.00  for  the  winter— that  is.  half  a  bush- 
el of  seed. 

I  had  remarkable  success  with  the  fireless  brooders 
this  season,  using  them  in  the  small  Philo  coops, 
which  I  moved  to  fresh  grass  every  two  days.  For  the 
first  ten  days  I  use  a  Root  hot-water  brooder  where 
the  chicks  get  heat  and  fresh  air,  and  have  no  trouble 
with  them  after  they  graduate  from  that;  but  using  the 
fireless  from  the  start  demands  too  close  attention.  I 
am  also  looking  after  40  colonies  of  bees. 

Keswick.  Va..  Oct.  21.  B.  S.  HORNE. 


HIGH-PRESSURE 
GARDENING 


By  A.  I.  Root 


"PLANT  CATALPA-TREES  FOR  PROFIT." 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  very  pretty  lit- 
tle pamphlet  sent  out  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Rogers,  of 
Mechanicsbure,  Ohio.  Mr.  Rogers  has  150 
acres  planted  to  catalpas.  I  believe  he  srows 
them  mostly  for  telephone-poles;  and  this 
pamphlet  contains  pictures  of  trees  planted 
only  three  years  ago  that  look  as  if  they  were 
almost  large  enough  for  telephone-poh^  al- 
ready. The  catalpa  is  not  only  one  of  ttie 
most  rapid-growing  trees  known,  but  the 
timber  is  hard  enough  to  make  ax-helves, 
and  we  are  told  fence-posts  are  now  in  use 
that  have  done  good  service  for  85  years, 
and  are  still  sound.  One  reason  why  you 
should  have  this  booklet  is  tiiat  traveling 
salesmen  have  sold  a  worthless  variety^ 
catalpa  to  farmers  all  over  the  land.  Mr. 
Rogers,  when  he  first  commenced,  got  swin- 
dled in  this  way  to  the  extent  of  2000  trees. 
After  four  years  of  fussing  with  them  he  dug 
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up  tiie  whole  lot  and  threw  them  away.  Our 
Onio  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster  has  been 
for  some  years  testing  the  catalpa,  and  they 
thoroughly  indorse  all  that  Mr.  Rogers  says 
about  me  Catalpa  speciosa.  If  I  am  correct 
he  furnishes  seeds  and  little  plants  of  the 
richt  kind  for  timber.  It  is  worth  something 

^at  the  trees  have  made.  Of  course,  ne  has 
some  good  land  for  the  purpose.  Growing 
trees  to  take  the  place  of  our  depleted  forests 
is  an  industry  that  is  already  close  upon  us; 
and  Mr.  Rogers  has  demonstrated  that  more 
mone/  can  be  made  in  growing  tiiese  trees 
than  m  ^wing  an  average  farm  crop. 

Below  is  a  letter  evidently  not  intended 
for  print;  but  I  think  I  shall  aid  in  a  good 
cause  by  giving  it  a  place  right  here: 

Mr.  Root— I  am  not  ffoing  to  let  you  forget  about  my 
catalpa-trees,  and  trust  that  what  I  have  written  may 
induce  you  to  start  in  the  good  work  of  planting  trees. 

It  is  of  srreat  importance  that  land-owners  see  the 
need  of  planting  trees,  and  the  sure  profit  to  come  from 
this  work.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  at  Wooster, 
has  done  a  great  work  through  its  experimental  plant- 
ing of  catalpas  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  State, 
and,  by  their  measurements  in  some  of  the  older 
groves,  showing  the  great  profit  to  be  derived  from  in- 
teUigent  tree-planting. 

My  25-acre  field  of  catalpas  that  were  planted  in  the 
spring  of  1906  now  has  some  trees  large  enough  to 
make  ax-handles.  Catalpa  wood  makes  a  better  ax- 
handle  than  hickory;  and  as  hickory  fit  for  ax-handle 
stuff  is  getting  to  be  very  scarce,  a  chance  to  make  big 
profit  from  catalpas  in  a  few  years  presents  itself. 

My  own  fields  of  catalpa-trees  are  making  a  splendid 
growth;  but  a  Mr.  Hatfield,  living  about  five  miles 
from  me,  has  ha}f  an  acre  of  catalpas  that  are  just  a 
little  better  than  any  I  have  ever  grown.  This  shows 
that  I  have  no  patent  right  on  the  growing  of  these 
trees.  Start  a  grove  of  catalpas  this  year  and  you  will 
be  more  than  pleased  with  the  result. 

Mechanicsburg,  Ohio.  H.  C.  ROOBRS. 

WONDERBERRY— STUX  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

On  page  519  you  have  stated  that  if  any  of  your  read- 
ers have  grown  the  celebrated  wonderberries,  and  find 
that  they  do  really  come  up  to  the  strong  claims  made 
for  them,  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

As  to  coming  up  to  the  claims  made  for  them,  I  can't 
say.  as  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  claims  made;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  they  come  as  near  the  claims  made  for  them 
as  do  some  of  the  articles  advertised  in  your  paper.  I 
notice  articles  advertised  in  your  paper  as  "  the  best" 
"ours  can  not  be  excelled,"  **  the  very  best,"  **  the  fin- 
est," etc.  Do  you  not  think  those  are  pretty  strong 
claims,  Bro.  Root?  I  admit  the  claims  made  are  pos- 
sible but  not  probable.  So  it  may  be  with  the  wonder- 
berry. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  read  a  number  of 
statements  made  by  the  Rural  New-  Yorker,  and  repub- 
lished by  the  Literary  Digest  two  weeks  ago,  also  an 
editorial  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  Indiana  Farmer 
on  the  wonderberry. 

I  have  eight  plants  of  the  famous  wonderberry  grown 
from  the  seed  by  my  mother,  and  raised  from  small 
plants  by  myself.  The  plants  now  will  average  at  least 
4  feet  across;  and.  if  spread  out  would  measure  6  feet 
across— that  is,  part  of  them  would.  Some  are  not  as 
large  as  others.  When  the  first  berries  ripened  I 
thought  of  what  I  had  read,  that  they  were  just  plain 
nightshade.  I  tried  them,  and  they  didn't  taste  bad. 
Then  I  ate  one  and  felt  no  worse,  then  I  ate  more,  and 
still  no  bad  effects.  So  we  (or,  rather,  the  other  half 
of  the  firm)  made  a  pie,  and  we  didn't  eat  a  piece— 
we  just  ate  the  whole  pie,  and  we've  been  eating  won- 
derberry pie  ever  since,  just  as  often  as  we  could  get 
it  and  we  have  had  wonderberry  sauce,  and  it  gives 
the  same  results. 

I'll  not  say  that  they  are  the  best  that  ever  was,  but  I 
will  say  that  I  never  ate  any  thing  in  pies  or  sauce  that 
tasted  any  better.  The  berries  are  small,  about  the 
size  of  a  good  plump  wild  cherry,  and  grow  in  clusters 
of  usually  four  or  six  berries  to  a  cluster;  and  such  a 
profusion  of  berries  as  grow  on  the  wonderberry  bush, 
one  doesn't  often  see.  I  am  confident  that  the  bushes 
I  have  will  average  during  the  season  almost  a  gallon 
of  berries  to  the  bush. 


So  much  for  the  wonderberry.  The  nightshade,  the 
Rural  New  -  Yorker  calls  it  if  it  is  a  new  creaUon,  we 
have  Burbank  to  thank  for  it  If  it  is  merely  the  night- 
shade we  have  Burbank  to  thank  for  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  not  poisonous,  but  deliciously  palatable.  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  if  any  one  will  give  the  won- 
derberry a  thorough  test  he  will  be  perfectly  satisfied 
that  it  comes  as  near  the  claims  made  for  it  as  most  ar- 
ticles that  are  advertised.  Some  people  could  not  raise 
weeds  if  they  tried;  and  judging  from  the  looks  of  the 
illustration  of  the  wonderberry-plant  in  the  Literary 
Digest,  which,  as  I  understand,  was  taken  from  the 
Rural  New-  Yorker,  that  must  be  the  trouble  with  the 
person  who  raised  the  plant  that  was  illustrated  in  that 
paper.  E.  J.  Spaugh. 

Bumey,  Ind.,  Aug.  21. 

Friend  S.,  I  heartily  ag^ree  with  what  you 
say  in  regard  to  advertising  one's  goods  as 
**flie  best  in  the  world,"  etc.  I  think  it  is 
bad  taste,  and  that  it  really  does  not  recom- 
mend the  article  to  the  general  reader.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  incubator  establish- 
ments there  are  that  claim  to  be  the  ''biggest 
in  the  world;"  and  may  be  one  of  them  is 
truthful,  but  thev  can  not  all  be. 

In  regard  to  tne  wonderberrv,  I  am  glad 
to  get  evidence  that  it  is  really  of  some  value; 
but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  excuse  either 
Childs  or  Burbank  for  coming  out  before 
the  world  witii  such  tremendous  claims  that 
the  berry  is  a  "new creation  "  right  from  the 
hand  of  Uurbank,  who  has  been  paraded  for 
some  time  past  as  the  "wizard  of  horticul- 
ture." Burbank  did  not  create  it,  for  the 
plant  was  already  known  as  the  garden  huck- 
leberry, and  the  wild  nightshade  of  the 
woods.  We  are  glad,  of  course,  to  know 
that  the  wild  nightshade  is  really  good  and 
wholesome  food  when  cooked.  SoTar,  good 
has  been  the  outcome  of  this  wonderful  stir 
about  the  wonderberry;  but  as  the  Sunday 
School  r/meshassaidso  forcibly,  "deception 
is  always  wrong;"  and  we  do  not  need  the 
Sunday  School  Times  to  prove  that  falsehood 
is  always  wrong. 


TEMPERANCE. 

THE    WAY    THE     TEMPERANCE    WORK     GOES 
"MARCHING  ON." 

I  wonder  if  it  has  ever  occurred  to  the 
liquor  periodicals  that  they  are  unwittinglv, 
now  and  then,  giving  us  some  splendid  help 
in  our  crusade.  Along  this  line  the  Home 
Herald  has  the  following: 

GOOD  NEWS  FROM  THE  ENEMY. 

The  following  is  from  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Cir- 
cular: 

"  With  the  loss  of  Tennessee  we  can  now  foot  up  six 
states  that  have  outlawed  our  business  during  the  past 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months^the  other  States  being  Ok- 
lahoma. Georgia,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  North  Car- 
olina; and  we  have  prohibition  contests  facin^r  us  in 
Arkansas,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  and  perhaps  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

"In  Ohio  some  sixty-one  counties  have  voted  prohi- 
bition since  September  1,  1908,  and  all  counties  in  In- 
diana that  have  voted  under  the  county  unit  law  have 
gone  against  the  saloon  by  large  majorities.  There  is 
grave  danger  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  being 
lost  entirely,  and  there  certainly  is  danger,  and  grave 
danger,  that  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas  will  go  the  same  way. 

"The  saloon  business  in  this  country  is  doomed  un- 
less the  laws  are  so  altered  as  to  rid  the  trade  of  the 
disreputable  element,  and  insure  that  it  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  future  with  decency  and  with  entire  re- 
gard for  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  people." 
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Inasmuch  as  a  saloon,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can 
not  be  conducted  with  "decency,"  we  see  no  prospect 
for  the  future  of  the  saloon  except  to  be  "doomed." 
Meanwhile,  the  "expressed  wishes  of  the  people"  are 
helping  doom  many  saloons  at  every  election. 

Observe  also  that  Qovemor  Stubbs,  of  Kansas,  has 
ffiven  notice  that  men  who  drink  intoxicating  liquors 
need  not  apply  for  any  appointive  office  in  the  State 
as  lonff  as  he  is  the  executive  officer.  The  governor 
has  issued  orders  to  subordinate  officers  at  the  head 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  State  firovemment. 
so  says  a  press  dispatch  from  Topeka,  which  reads, 
"  Discharge  all  drinkinsr  men.  Employ  only  temperate 
men  who  will  ffive  a  dollar's  worth  of  work  for  every 
dollar  received  as  salary  from  the  State." 

Other  governors  are  invited  to  copy  this  example. 

May  God  be  praised  for  such  a  man  as  Sec- 
retary Wilson.  Long  may  he  be  spared  to 
fill  his  important  onice.  Here  is  what  he 
says: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  says  if  every  dis- 
tillery and  brewery  in  the  country  were  to  close  its 
doors,  the  American  farmers  as  a  class  wouldn't  know 
it  so  far  as  the  effect  would  show  itself  on  the  markets 
for  ffrain.  

After  the  article  on  p.  714  (**Does  a  Cigar 
Indicate  the  Gentleman?*')  was  put  in  type 
I  found  the  following  in  Good  Health  for 
November: 

According  to  the  Baltimore  Heraldr  about  twenty 

8er  cent  of  the  young  men  who  recently  applied  to  the 
(aval  Academy  were  rejected  because  the  physical 
te^ts  showed  weakness  of  tbe  heart  or  irregular  beat- 
ing of  the  heart,  due  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  this  fact  is  published  to  the 
world.  Smokers  whose  brains  and  minds  are  not  too 
much  clouded  by  the  filthy  weed  to  be  able  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  above  statement  will  see  at  once 
that  there  are  other  circumstances  in  life  which  de- 
mand a  good  physique  and  a  strong  heart  besides  an 
examination  for  admission  to  a  naval  academy.  When 
one  out  of  five  of  the  applicants  for  admission  to  a  na- 
val academy  is  found  to  be  defective  because  of  the 
use  of  tobacco,  it  is  evident  that  this  weed  must  be  do- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  injury.  It  is  so  well  known  that 
a  man  must  be  physically  sound  to  obtain  admission 
at  Annapolis  that  only  those  who  consider  themselves 
in  fine  health  and  able  to  endure  the  severest  tests 
consider  it  worth  while  to  apply.  What,  then,  must 
be  the  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  rest  of  the 
young-men  smokers  of  tne  United  States? 

And  what  about  the  men  who  are  no  longer  young, 
who  have  been  smoking  for  years  and  years,  whose 
livers,  hearts,  and  kidneys  are  getting  old  through  the 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  advancing  age,  and  have  in 
addition  been  bearing  a  heavy  load  because  of  the 
constant  saturation  of  the  body  fluids  with  one  of  the 
most  deadly  of  poisons?  The  tobacco  evil  is  gigantic 
in  its  character.  The  mischiefs  produced  by  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  this  poisonous  weed  are  beyond  esti- 
mate. The  worst  effects  do  not  appear  in  early  life, 
but  show  up  most  prominently  when  the  age  of  phys- 
ical decline  arrives. 

There  is  a  greater  demand  just  now  than 
ever  before  since  the  world  began  for  capa- 
ble men  to  direct  our  great  undertakings 
and  feats  of  engineering  that  are  going  on 
in  the  world,  and  big  salaries  are  paid. 
Why,  in  one  instance  Ilcnew  of  one  man  be- 
in^  paid  $100  just  to  visit  a  certain  estab- 
lishment and  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
wisdom  and  experience— for  only  one  day, 
mind  you.  Now,  is  the  use  of  tobacco  a 
help  or  a  hindrance  in  fitting  young  men 
for  such  positions?  What  does  the  Naval 
Academy  think  of  it  ? 

In  the  construction  of  a  great  building  not 
a  thousand  miles  from  where  I  now  sit  writ- 
ing, a  man  under  the  influence  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  came,  one  morning,  to  direct  a 
large  crowd  of  workmen.  I  think  it  is  pret- 
ty generally  agreed  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
is  only  a  stepping-stone  to  just  such  work. 


HOW    ONE    GOOD    WOMAN,    ALMOSf    SINGLE- 
HANDED,  MADE  A  TOWN  DRY. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root.-— I  am  always  interested  in  your  talks 
in  Our  Homes,  particularly  on  the  liquor  question.  I 
have  just  finished  reading  your  article  in  the  issue  for 
Oct.  15.  and  was  much  pleased  with  it  I  am  tryinsr  to 
bring  my  one  boy  up  in  a  proper  way,  and  I  agree  with 
you  that  self-reliance  is  cultivated  by  the  overcoming 
of  obstacles.  I  have  been  thinking  many  times  of 
writing  to  you  about  a  remarkable  woman  who  lives 
in  a  near  town,  and  telling  you  about  a  plan  that  she 
worked  up  to  drive  a  saloon  out— one  that,  if  followed 
everywhere  by  determined  women,  would  solve  the 
saloon  question  in  many  places. 

Your  remarks  about  the  adoption  of  children  also 
brings  this  woman  to  my  mind.  She  is  now  well  along 
in  years,  but  has  never  had  any  children  of  her  own. 
In  spite  of  this  she  has  adopted  and  brought  up  21 
children.  Most  of  these  are  well  married,  and  have 
homes  of  their  own.  In  addition  to  this  she  has  given 
a  home,  until  their  death,  to  three  helpless  old  men. 
What  I  wished  to  tell  you  about,  however,  was  the 
saloon  incident  There  had  never  been  a  saloon  in  her 
littie  town:  and  when  one  began  to  be  talked  of  she  ob- 
jected. Among  others,  she  talked  to  the  man  who  was 
starting  the  saloon.  He  assured  her  *'  that  it  would  be 
all  right"  "a  perfectly  orderly  place,"  etc  In  her 
reply  she  said.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  saloon 
will  be  conducted  so  that  any  one  could  come  to  it?** 

"Yes." 

"  Will  it  be  conducted  so  properly  that  even  a  wonuui 
could  come  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  could  come,  could  I  ?" 

"Yes." 

Of  course,  the  saloon  man  had  no  idea  that  any  wo- 
man would  come;  but  this  woman  was  of  the  right 
metaL  She  went  among  her  friends,  made  her  plans, 
and  when  the  saloon  opened  she  went  with  one  other 
woman  to  tbe  saloon.  They  carried  light  chairs  and 
somesewing  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  saloon.  Men 
would  push  the  door  open,  give  a  hasty  look,  and  van- 
ish, without  the  drink.  (Imagine  a  man's  feelings,  go- 
ing to  get  his  "  poison."  and  finding  his  wife  waiting 
for  him !)  Of  course,  a  woman  has  just  as  much  right 
in  a  saloon  as  a  man.  Day  after  day  the  women  of  the 
town,  in  relays,  picketed  tbe  saloon  with  their  sewing 
or  knitting^result.  no  patronage,  and  the  saloon  shut 
its  doors,  and  to  this  day  the  town  has  had  no  sa- 
loon. 

I  have  never  heard  of  this  means  being  taken  before; 
but  if  it  was  effective  in  this  instance  I  felt  that  yon 
would  be  amused  and  interested  in  hearing  of  this 
way  of  Hghting  the  saloon.   I  wish  to  thank  you  for  all 

frou  write  from  month  to  month;  and  I  hope  you  may 
ive  long,  and  continue  to  give  us  of  the  good  thoughts 
of  your  mind.  C.  A.  BRIGGS. 

Hood  River,  Oregon,  Oct  22. 

Many  thanks,  dear  friend  B.,  for  the  inci- 
dent. It  almost  seems  as  if  we  ought  to  have 
the  woman's  name;  but  perhaps  she  mi^ht 
object.  But  one  thing  is  certain  :  When  she 
comes  to  finish  her  work  here  on  earth  she 
will  be  sure  to  hear  the  welcome  words  of 
the  Savior,  *'Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 

In  regard  to  this  woman's  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, something  the  same  thingwas  aone 
in  Oberlin,  0.,  a  few  years  ago.  But  it  was 
a  regular  ''fight,"  and  lasted  a  long  time; 
and  the  saloonist,  or,  rather,  the  druggist, 
did  not  get  whipped  out  entirely  after  all. 
The  good  woman  you  mentioned  made  a 
great  point  for  victory  in  getting  permission 
to  go  into  the  saloon  at  the  outset.  In  this 
way  she  had  the  proprietor  in  a  comer,  for 
he  could  not  well  go  back  on  his  own  afi^e- 
ment. 

While  on  the  temperance  Question  you 
may  be  glad  to  see  this  report  rrom  Flonc'a: 

Well,  Mr.  Root  Clay  Co.,  our  sister  county,  went  dry 
by  153  mojority  last  week.  Perhaps  you  have  already 
seen  an  account  of  it 

Lake  BuUer.  Fla.,  Nov.  1.         ChaS.  H.  RBOXSTER. 
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"Ball-Band" 
ARCTICS 

Cap  the  Climax 
in  Quality.  .  .  . 

It  costs  us  an  extra  $1,000,000 
a  year  to  make  "Ball-Band" 
Rubber  Footwear  supreme  in 
quality.  .... 

This  extra-high  quality  adds  not  a  whit  to  the  looks 
of  the  goods,  but  how  it  does  count  in  the  wear  I 

We  could  easily  save  this  enormous  expense  this 
year,  and  not  one  ot  our  45,000  dealers  or  the  8,000,000 
wearers  of  "Ball-Band"  Footwear  w^ould  know  the 
difference  until  after  the  Arctics  and  Rubber  Boots 
themselves  "let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag." 

The  making  of  honest,  dependable  rubber  foot- 
wear means  more  than  mere  form  and  appearance. 

It  requires  the  proper  kinds  of  crude  rubber,  fresh  from  the  rubber  plantations,  care- 
fully selected  by  experts,  blended,  compounded,  and  handled  with  consummate  skill, 
through  a  multitude  of  intricate  processes.  ^ 

It  requires  a  knowledge  of  rubber  that  can  be  gained  only  by  years  of  practical  expe- 
rience.   It  calls  for  immense  factory  facilities,  and  a  well-trained  army  of  workers. 

All  this  behind  "Ball-Band"  Arctics  has  pushed  them  far  to  the  front.  Such  is  the 
secret  of  ''Ball-Band  "  success— a  business  approaching  $10,000,000  a  year,  built  on  the  bed- 
rock of  Quality. 

Our  product  is  uniform,  and  as  perfect  as  skill  and  brains  and  machinery  can  make  it. 
We  could  not  make  it  better  if  we  got  double  its  present  price.  Yet  your  dealer  asks  about 
the  same  as  for  ordinary  foot-wear. 

Some  dealers  also  handle  other  lines,  possibly  bought  at  a  special  discount,  and  sell 
them  at  the  regular  **Ball-Banci"  price.    As  the  profit  is  greater  on  inferior  brands,  you 
should  be  careful  to  look  for  the  little  Red  Ball  which  we  place  on  every  pair  of  our  Rub- 
bers and  arctics.   It's  there  for  your  protection.  An  abso- 
lute Guarantee  of  Quality.    Insist  on  seeing  "Ball-Band"  _ 
Trade-mark  and  you're  sure  of  your  money^  worth. 

This  same  Trade-mark  identifies  our  famous  All -knit 
Wool  Boots  and  Lumbermen's  Socks— the  most  durable 
woolen  footwear  in  the  world. 

Get  Them  of  Your  Dealer 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 
Mishawaka,  Indiana 

"TlM  House  that  Pays  MIlUoiui  for  Quality" 
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The  New  Invention  for  Hot-beds  and  Cold- 


Perfect  Plants,  early,  get  the  Big  Prices 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  increases  the  size,  quality,  and  rapidity  of 
growth  of  your  plants.  The  two  layers  of  glass  have  a  )^-inch  cushion  of  air 
between  them,  forming  a  perfect  non-conductor,  retaining  the  heat  in  the  bed 
over  night. 

Does  away  with  boards  or  mats.    Saves  nearly  all  the  labor  and 

risk.    Lets  in  all  the  light  all  the  time. 

Write  for  catalog  and  freight-prepaid  proposition. 
Order  early  to  insure  prompt  shipment.    Fast- 
freight  safe-delivery  guaranteed. 
Agents  Wanted. — Good  paying  proposition.    The 
or  Hot-beds  success  of  the  sash  sells  them.    Write  for 

and  Cold-frames  particulars.    Address- 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co.,  951  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


One  Grove  of  Grapefruit 

near  Palmetto  netted 

$2,500  per  acre. 

Why  <loa*t  yoa  engMe  in  fruit  and  Tegeta- 
Ue  srowing  in  Manatee  County?  A  unall  fann 
would  prove  an  excellent  invertment. 

Vegetables   often   net  $1,000   per  acre. 

ReKilve  lo-day  to  farm  where  fanninc  neti 

The  cEmale  b  defightful.  and  there  axe  no 
droughts  or  long  dreary  winten. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  and  full  infoonatioD. 

J.  W.  WHITE. 

General  Industrial  Agent. 

Seaboard  Air  Line, 

Dept.  NORFOLK,  VA. 


4% 


EsUbliohed  ISn 


A  request  on  a 
postal  will 
bring  you  our 
free  booklet  — 


Banking  by  Mail 


Deposit  your  savings  here,  pending 
permanent  investment. 

The  advantages  offered  are:  Un- 
questioned safety  and  four  per  cent 
interest,  compounded  semi-annuaUy. 

This  bank  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State,  and  its  strict  laws. 

Its  officers  and  directors  are  suc- 
cessful men. 

Write  today  for  booklet  explaining 
our  convenient  oanking-by-mail  system. 

Resources,  1900,000. 


The 


Savings  Deposit  Bank  Co. 

Medina.  Ohio 
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Hello, 
Smith! 

:How  Much 

Buiier  and 

How  Many 

sTcNiay 


^OU  don't  need  to  take  your  pro- 
ducts to  town  on  chance  If  you 
have  a  telephone.  You  need 
not  even  po  yourself.  Get  customers  on 
the  'plione,  take  your  orders,  then  send 
the  boy.  Then  you  can  find  your  best 
market— send  the  right  stuflf  to  the  right 
people  at  tlie  right  time.  There's  money 
in  it.     To  liave  a 

Stromherg'Carlson 

Independent  Telephone 

In  the  liouse  is  like  having  another  hired 
man,  yet  it  costs  but  a  pittance  each 
montli.  When  the  doctor  is  wanted  in  a 
hurry,  its  worth  cannot  be  measured. 

Our  new  fre«  book, 
"How  The  Telephone 
Helps    the    Farmer," 
Edition21  .will  srive  you 
a  lot  of  valuable  bints 
and  tells  how  easily  any- 
one can  put  in  our  equlx>- 
ment    and    strinsr     the 
wires.    Also  tells  how  10 
men  can  organize  a  suc- 
cessful Independent  Tel- 
ephone System. 

Stromberg-Carbon  Telophona 
Mfg.  Compaay 
Rocheator,  N.  Y. 

Chicaso.m.   KanMsaty.Mo. 

(AddreflB  nearest  olliMb) 


"KANTKLOG" 
SPRAYERS 

Something  New  ^ 


Spraying 

*^"'''"  Free 


Gets  twice  the  resntta— ;^^ 
with  Bftino  labor  and  tluld.'^S^*'' 
Flat  or  round.  Hue  or  c<>ar»e  Pprayi 
fp«im  eanio  nozilc.    Ten  ^tylfn.     Ft  . 
trees,  potatoen,  pranlens.  whlti-wftshlnff 
etc    Aftents  Wanted.    Booklet  Frtc, 

Rochester  Spray  Prnnp  Co.  .^^JTSI  t 


Hakes  and  burns  Its  own  g&d&Dd 

produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 

mfe.  100  candle  power  Hfifht.    No 

k  wick,  MHO ke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


OSaB  ™B"T  UGHTl 


/Utrhted  inBlantly.  Over2C»Btyte9. 
^  Agents  wan  ted.  Write  for  catalog 

THE  BEST  LIOHT  CO. 

306   K.  Oth  St.,  Canton,  O, 


If  Ton  Want  to  Know 

THE   BEST  FARM   PAPER 

Send  10  Cents  for  10  Weeks  _    ^ 

The  RURAL  NEW-TORKER.  4S1  Peuri  St..  New  York 


Try  Kerosene  Engine 


30  Days  Free 


Gasoline  Prices  Rising. 

Yim  can't  run  a  f.irm  en  sine  profitably  ou  (tasolino  much 
loaecr.  ?nco  of  gasoline  goiuff  sky  high.  Oil  Companies  bavs 
•oundcfl  the  warnins.  Kerosona  is  tbo  future  fuel  and  Is  now 
6c  t"  10c  a  Ball*>n  cheaper  than  t&iioliuo.  ThoArnaiingr  "Detroit' * 
ts  the  ualy  eugine  that  u««s  coininfm  la  trip  Korosone  (coaioii) 
■  perfectly.  Euni  on  gasoline,  too, 
I  better  than  any  other.  Basic  pat- 
I  ent.  Only  8  tnoviny  parts.  Come* 
I  complete  ready  to  run.  Wo  will 
I  send  a  "Dtstroit"  on  free  trial  to 
I  prove  all  claims.  Runs  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  pumps,  saw  ris*, 
er-paratora,  chiirnfl,  ftod  Krindors, 
I  washins  machines,  Silofillcrsand 
electric  liiihts.  Money  back  and 
freight  paid  both  wsysif  It  does 
nut  nii'i't  every  cUim  that  w« 
hare  made  for  it.  I>r>n*t  buy  till 
I  yuu  Eet  our  free  catalog.  3  to  2< 
I  jh.  p.  in  stttck.  Prices $39.50 up. 
\  Special  demon Ktrnti^r  agency 
pnco  on  flrst  outfit  sold  1u  each 
cj^mmunity.  20008Rtisfled  users. 
^^^  -.  ^'"^"^^tiby^  Wehavea  fltackof  testiiuontala. 
^^'    i^^    '       jjj'Sr-  Write  quick.  (30) 

11ieAiiazii{''DEnHHr 

Ddroil  EifiM  Werln,  873  IMbfM  Ay».»  Delnit.  Mick 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK'S  .^H^ DOUBLE  ACTION  COM- 
BLNED  CULTI- 
VATOR    AND 

HARROW,  can  be 

used  to  cultivate 
crops  in  rows,  sa  a 
Listing  Harrow, 
and  Tvhen  closed 
together  is  a  Disk 
-  Harrow  cutting  4^2 
feet  wide.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses. 
Jointed  pole.  Perfect  centre  draft.  A  labor 
saver.  8en<l  today  for  irRF:E  Booklet. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  930  HaJo  St.^HUgagmn^ct. 


$50  TO  $300  SAVED 

k\  t  ait  *uA.j-. •*<,,*-. c.t,  -- ..  _.v4-*.-ii:-e..     Saf«  doUeti 

joUxn  andcatsdoc  bouse  profiL     I'll  save  you  Iron 

ISO  to£300  on  my  Hizb  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 

Enflnci  from  2  to  22-H.-F.— Price  direct  to  you 

lower  tban  denlers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for     J 

■imilar  engincf  io  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  ^ojT  Dlr««l 

GALLOWAY  Ar-r''^ 

Price  and  quality  sp«ak  for  themselves    ^<jF^  n,//-  ° FrM 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge.  ^^^Tri.l     qatialac. 

Sell  your  poorest  ho^  ami  buy  a     X^y  Zn     Ir    money 
B-Hm'Pm  onfyfllOmOO  jfCTM^  back.  Write  forspec- 
"^jj^^r    lal  prop<iiition.    All 
■*    f   you  i>ay  me  is  for  i«» 
material,    labor      MM 
small  profit.     Send  Iw 
blffBOOK  FREE 

Wm.  Calloway.  Pres 
Wa.  ealloway  to. 
IftSSeallowsy  StatlM 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


tATENTS 


25 

YEARS* 

PRACTICE. 


CHARLSB  J.  WILLIAMBOK , 
Second  Hatn  Bank  Bldff.,    WASHXifflTOii.  D.  a 
Pa«Mit  PnMtiM  In  Patent  Patent  Counad 

Oflloa  and  Courta.  Jlia  A.  I.  Iloat  C 
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GET  EGGS  NOW 


Humphrey'M  newefit  book,  '*  The  (J olden 
£fc«"  will  show  jon  how  to  met  emm»  till 
winter,  and  from  150  to  2S0  e««N  n  ben  a 
year.  I  will  clTe  yon,  FK*<i£,  myMoeret 
of  redncinc  feedin«  cost  one  bnif  nnd  of 
donblinc  yonr  poultry  income. 
Humphrsy,  Mlno  Siraat  Faotory,  Joliat,  III. 
Where  Humpbrey't  Bone  Cutters,  Clover  Cutters. 
Brooders  and  other  Poultry  Helps  are  made. 


f3  Cents  a  Rod 

For  m.  SS^lnch  Hog  FeuM '  16«  for 
a«-Uich^  l9etoT  SllacH  fla  l-Se 
for84-lnch;  87e  for  m  47  Inch 
Farm  Fence.  50- Inch  Poultry 
Fence  t7e*  Lowest  prices  ever 
m&de.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalogfree.  Write  for  ft  today. 

KITSELMAN    BROS., 
Box  21.  MUNCIB,  IND. 


^ 


4000  FFRRFT^    ^^^^  trained.    They 
^UUU  rcnnCld.  hugtle  rata  and  rab- 
bits.    Price  list  and  book  maUed  free. 
N.  A.  Knapii,  llooliastar,  Ohio. 


BEESWAX 

WANTED 

TX^E  are  always  in  the  market  for  bees- 
wax, and  will  pay  the  best  market 
price.   We  used  last  year  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Comb  Foundation  over 

EIGHTY  TONS 

and  are  likely  to  need  fully  as  much  for 
this  year's  trade.  Send  your  wax  direct  to 
us,  being  sure  to  pack  it  carefully  for 
safe  shipment,  and  mark  it  so  we  can  easily 
tell  who  sends  it  Write  to  us,  at  the  same 
time  sending  a  shipping  receipt,  and  stating 
weight  of  shipment,  both  gross  and  net 

We  are  paying  at  this  date  for  pure  aver- 
age beeswax  delivered  here,  28  cents  per 
pound  cash,  or  30  cents  in  trade.  On 
choice  yellow  wax  we  pay  a  premium  of 
one  to  two  cents  a  pound. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


90%  Hatches 


fr«n  tb»  Cjrberi — in  ererr  country  »Bii  tll- 
Bi»i»_roi  dil-ilmflM  ud  biglnneri.   For  jfcu. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

tmd  BraorUrttn  non-moliturai  »e!f-rfcu- 
Utltip  t«U-TfiitilttlQir.    ^rlte  for  16u-;»i^ 
0»^os.    Mitttt  Ne&reii  City,        « 
Pypherg  Incubator  Co. «  Department 

Bufl»lo,N.T.;Ne»  Tv  fit  CUt;  Chic»iro,r 


PATENTS 

■  haakliBl.lMck,UaB*TnitBI4 


Ho  attonae^ 
foe  «iatll  pat- 
entloallowod. 

Write  for**iiMwi«. 
or'9  Gtslde," 

haakliBl.lMck,UaB*TnitBldc..WuMafft«a.BA 


IDEAL  tLUmiHIII  LEG  BUD 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

19  for  100  { SK-OSci  M-Mo  L  I0»~;8e. 
Sample  Band  Mafled  for  »  Stamp. 
Ffiik  Mysrt,  Mr.  lotOB.  Fratpirt.  HI. 


FENCE  ^ir!S' 

Made  of  HIch  Carbon  I>ouble  Stronctb 

Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Gslvanixed  to 
prevent  ruBt,  Have  no  agents.  Bell  at 
factory  pricea  on  30  days*  free  trial. 
We  pay  antra  iKhi.  37  heljrhtB  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.    Cataloc  Free. 

COILBD  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  101  Wlnehaater,  Indiana. 


SEATTLE  EXPOSITION 

WPoatal  Card  Viewa,  1 0  Cante  Poatoald. 
Art  PoBt-Card  Co.,  Dept.  D,  11«  St.  Olalr  St,  Clereland,  O. 


%  dozen  to  200  size.   Price  t5.00 
Fits  all  sizes  Chicks  or  Fowls. 
Free  literature.    AURORA,  ILL. 


TRAPPERS  raJR".' 

Copy  of  Hunter-Trader-Trapper,  monthly 
magaxlne,  180  or  more  pagea  about  atael 
crape,  Bnarea.deadfalla, trapping  aeereta 
raw  rara,  dofira,  blR-game  buntlngTi  etc.  and  a  64-paffe  booklet 
oontalnlng  game  lawa,  camping  blnta,  etc.,  all  for  10  cents. 
A.  R,  HARDING  PUB.  CO.,  Baa  SIB,  COLUMBUS,  ONIO 


jROWii 


For  Rabbits, 

Chickens,  Hogs,  Sheep, 

''  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Biff  ^ 

heavy  No.  9  galvanized  Coiled 

Spring  mat  prool  wires.    Will  defy 

stock,  wrlnd  and  ^veathe^.  Free  sample  ffl[ 

l&cafg.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  V/e  pay  freight  ^ 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

Deft.  91      Cleveland,  0« , 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY 

You  can  double  your  egg  yield  by  feeding  freah-cut  raw  bone.    It  contains  oTer 
four  tlmea  aa  much  egg-maklag  material  as  grain,  and  takea  the  place  of  bmn 
and  worms  In  fowls'  diet.    That'a  why  It  givea  more  eggs— greater  fertlll& 
atronger  ohleks,  larger  fowla. 


MANN'S  Latest  Model  BONE-CUTTER 

outa  eaally  and  rapidly  all  large  and  small  bonea  with  adhering  meat  and  gris- 
tle.   Automatically  adapts  to  your  strength.    Never  clogs.    Sent  on  Tea  Days* 
"  "     No  moneydown.    Send  for  our  free  books  today. 


'^-  "BAAJStTf  0< 
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A  Great  Magazine 

Offer  to  Our  Readers! 


Through  a  special 
arrangement  Juat  ef- 
fected with  the  pub- 
lishers, Gleanings  in 
Dee  Culture  is  en- 
abled to  make  its 
Readers  the  follow- 
ing unprecedented 
yearly  subscription 
offer,  for  a  short 
time  only: 


Regular  Price\ 

GLEANINGS  $1.00 

Cosmopolitan         $1.00 
Success  Magazine   si.00 

Total  Value   ....    $8.00 


m^    nC.IIT    on    rANNONISM 


SUCCESS 

MAGAZINE 


/: 


Our  Price  Only 


s 


2.00 


For  All  Three 


Many  of  the  most  popular  magazines  are  raising  their  prices  this  year,  but  we  have 
secured  the  co-operation  of  these  well-known  publications  on  such  advantageous 
terms  as  to  permit  of  this  great  clubbing  offer.  No  such  barzain  in  a  similar  group 
has  been  offered  for  years,  and  it  is  an  opportunity  that  will  not  come  soon  again. 
If  your  subscription  to  Gleanings  has  not  vet  expired,  you  mav  still  take  advance 
of  this  offer  by  having  it  extended  now  for  a  year  from  the  date  of  its  expiration. 


/COSMOPOLITAN  is  the  one  ffreat  magazine  of 
^-^    all  the  great  nationaljmonthlies. 

No  matter  how  many  magazines  you  take, 
"Cosmopolitan**  is  the  one  you  can  not  afford  to 
do  without  Its  subscribers  of  last  year  are  sub- 
scribers this  year— with  their  friends.  This, 
after  all.  is  the  real  test  of  a  magazine's  merit- 
that  its  readers  tell  their  friends  about  it 

You  can  be  sure  that  for  the  coming  year  one 
feature  in  each  issue  will  be  of  such  universal 
interest  as  to  dominate  the  magazine  world  for 
that  month.  "The  best  — no  matter  what  it 
costs,"  is  the  motto  which  makes  "Cosmopol- 
itan" resemble  no  other  magazine  but  "  Cosmo- 
politan.'* 


GUCCES3  MAGAZINE  prints  the  liveliest  fic- 
^  tion  and  the  frankest,  strongest  articles.  It 
gives  all  the  significant  news  of  the  world  each 
month,  splendidly  reviewed  and  condensed  for 
quick,  easy  reading. 

It  is  the  magazine  that  clipped  speaker  Can- 
non's wings;  that  first  exposed  the  indecent 
stage;  that  ran  the  investment  fakers  into  the 
cyclone  cellar;  that  is  stirring  the  church  to 
look  our  religious  problems  in  the  face;  that,  in 
a  word,  reflects  ail  the  important,  interesting 
sides  of  American  life. 

It  publishes  every  month  a  page  of  short,  fun- 
ny stories,  verse,  anecdotes,  for  which  it  pays 
ten  cents  a  word.  It  is  bright,  well-balanced, 
and  readable.    It  is  unlike  any  other  magazine. 


Send  Your  Subscription  Today  to 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  MEDINA,  O. 
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Removal  Sale! 


CONTINUAL  growth,  hard  work,  and  constant  digging  after  business, 
forces  us  to  secure  larger  quarters.  We  have  disposed  of  our  pres- 
ent place  of  business  at  1322  South  Flores  Street,  where  we  had  a 
buUding  40x250,  and  which  was  not  nearly  large  enough  for  us,  and  we 
found  it  necessary  to  put  up  a  building  just  twice  the  size  of  our  present 
one.  We  have  let  the  contract  for  our  new  building,  in  which  we  shall  have 
20,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  shall  be  in  position  to  carry  a  larger 
and  more  complete  stock  of  Root's  Goods  than  ever  before.  Our  foundation- 
factory  will  also  be  rebuilt  and  placed  on  our  new  site,  and  will  be  built  bet- 
ter and  more  complete  than  ever  before.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  now  we 
are  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  buUt  a  track  right  along 
where  our  new  building  is  going  up,  which  reaches  nearly  every  point  to 
which  we  ship.  Heretofore  we  were  very  much  handicapped,  and  many 
shipments  were  delayed  because  we  were  on  a  road  which  could  not  handle 
our  shipments  promptly.  We  can  now  concentrate  honey  shipments,  make 
good  time,  and  give  the  very  best  service  to  our  customers  that  can  be  had. 
Our  customers  who  heretofore  called  at  1322  So.  Flores  St,  can  in  the  future 
obtain  goods  and  information,  and  sell  their  wax,  at  our  branch,  607  South 
Flores  Street.  We  have  a  number  of  customers  south  from  San  Antonio 
who  bring  honey  in  wagons ;  such  customers,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
them,  can  deal  with  our  branch,  607  South  Flores  Street,  where  they  will 
receive  the  same  prompt  attention  as  they  did  at  1322  South  Flores.  Our 
friends  who  visit  the  city,  and  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  go  so  far  out 
as  1322,  can  easUy  call  on  us  at  607  South  Flores,  as  this  is  only  two  blocks 
from  the  county  courthouse,  and  located  directly  opposite  the  United  States 
Arsenal,  on  South  Flores  Street  If  you  wish  to  pay  us  a  call  at  our  new 
warehouse  or  general  office,  you  can  reach  us  by  taking  the  Nolan  Street 
car,  getting  off  at  the  subway,  corner  of  Nolan  and  Cherry  Streets.  Our 
office  fronts  Nolan  Street,  right  where  the  car  stops.  Now,  since  we  have 
gone  to  such  heavy  expense  and  so  much  enlarged  our  business,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  shall  be  in  position  to  please  our  friends  and  custom- 
ers so  well  that  they  wiU  induce  their  neighbors  to  trade  with  us  in  the 
future.  We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  South  that  keeps  such  an  immense 
stock  always  on  hand  ready  for  prompt  shipment,  and  fill  our  customers' 
orders  promptly  when  goods  are  needed  most,  and  for  that  reason  we  are 
entitled  to  all  the  trade  that  can  be  given  us. 

Thanking  all  of  our  friends  who  helped  to  buUd  us  up  by  favoring  us 
with  their  patronage,  and  wishing  all  of  our  brother  and  sister  bee-keepers 
much  success  and  happiness,  we  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  UDO  TOEPPERWEIN, 

San  Antonio,  Texas.  W.  M.  MAYFIELD.' 
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QaMlfled    Advertisements 

NoHoM  will  b«  Inaertad  In  th«M  olMSifled  oolomna 
at  16  OBUU  V9t  line.  AdrertlMmente  Intended  for  thla 
depMtment  oan  not  be  leaa  than  two  llnea,  and  eboald 
not  ezeeed  Ave  llnee,  and  70a  most  aay  70a  want  /our 
adTcrtlaement  In  the  claasllled  eolomns  or  we  will  not 
be  responalble  for  errors. 


Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale 

For  Sale.— New  alfalfft  honey,  best  quality,  new 
cans  and  cases,  7Mc    H.  ^.  Crowther«  Parma.  Idaho. 

Honey-brokers.— We  oflfer  a  car  of  water-white  sase 
at  6H  cts.;  car  lot  of  amber  at  6H  cts.  per  lb. 

Freeman  &  Fairchild.  Redlands,  CaL 

For  Sale.— Well-ripened  clover  or  basswood  honey 
in  160-lb  kess  at  8  cts.  per  lb.  f.  o.  b.  here. 

N.  L.  Stevens.  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

For  SaE£.— Clover  and  basswood  honey  in  60-pound 
cans.    Write  for  particulars. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Parker.  Onondaga.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Clover,  basswood,  and  amber  honey  in 
ao-lb.  cans.  C.  J.  Baldridge.  Kendaia.  N.  V. 

Homestead  Farm. 

For  Sale.— Honey  in  100-lb.  keffs  and  new  00-lb. 
cans.  Buckwheat  and  liffht  amber.  7^;  clover.  8  to 
8M.  C.  B.  HOWARD.  Romulus.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Honey.  Just  unloaded  our  third  car  of 
water-white  save.  We  offer  this  in  erates  of  two  flO- 
Ib.  cans  at  9  cts.  per.  lb.,  f .  o.  b.  Toledo. 

Qrigos  Bro's  Co.,  Toledo.  O. 

For  SALE.-^lover  and  raspberry  honey  mixed  in 
new  60-lb.  cans.  Well  ripened  and  of  fine  flavor. 
Sample,  10  cts.  Price  of  sample  may  be  deducted  from 
order.  JAMBS  McNeox,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Honey  for  sale  by  members  of  the  Michigan  Bee- 
keepers* Association.  For  free  annual  booklet  Eiving 
names  and  addresses  of  members  address  the  Secreta- 
ry. E.  B.  Tyrrel.  280  Woodland  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Extracted  honey,  tupelo,  8H  cts.  per  lb.; 
liffht  amber,  8}i  ;  saflre,  9 ;  all  in  120-lb.  cases :  quanti- 
ties less;  samples.  10  cents.  I.  J.  Strinoham, 
106  Park  PUce,  New  York  City. 

For  Sale.— Amber  and  buckwheat  comb  honey  at 
$2.75  per  case  in  six-case  lots;  25  cases  at  $2.00;  60  cases 
at  12.60  per  case,  24  sections  to  case;  500  unfinished 
sections  at  $8.00  per  100. 

QunUN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER,  Bellevue.  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— Fancy  extracted  alfalfa  and  basswood 
honey.  16.60  per  00-lb.  can;  $10.75  per  case  of  two  60-lb. 
cans;  $10.00  per  case  in  quantities  of  10  cases  or  more. 

ROB'T  A.  HOLEKAMP  &  SON. 
4263  VirffinU  Ave..  St  Louis.  Mo. 

For  Sale.— My  new  crop  white-clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey,  put  up  in  brand-new  60-lb.  cans;  two 
cans  to  a  case,  at  8K  cts.  per  lb.  by  case  of  120  lbs.,  or 
9  ets.  per  lb.  for  sinffle  60-lb.  can;  8K  cts.  per  lb.  for 
five-case  orders  or  more.  F.  O.  B.  Flint;  cash  with  order. 
LEONARD  S.  ORIGOS,  711  Avon  St.  Flint.  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Our  crop  of  clover  comb  honey  in  4  x  6 

8 lain  sections;  alscv  extracted  of  the  following  kinds: 
lover,  raspberry,  basswood.  and  buckwheat  Not  a 
pound  of  the  above  honey  was  extracted  until  after  the 
dose  of  the  honey-flow.  The  fact  is,  there  is  none 
better  on  the  market  State  which  kind  you  prefer, 
and  the  amount  you  can  use.  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  lowest  cash  price  and  mall  you  a  liberal  sample. 
Remember  we  are  specialists,  and  understand  thor- 
oughly the  production  of  extracted  honey. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  Remus.  Mich. 


Raspberry-Buckwheat.— Early-blossominff  buck- 
wheat near  one  of  our  Northern-Michigan  apiaries 
ffave  to  the  raspberry  honey  something  of  a  buck- 
wheat color  and  flavoi^-enouflrh  so  that  it  can*t  be  sold 
'  as  pure  raspberry  honey.  It  is  put  up  in  new  60-pound 
cans,  and  offered  at  8  cents  a  pound —$4.80  for  a  can. 
Send  10  cents  for  a  sample,  and  the  10  cts.  may  apply 
on  an  order  if  you  send  one. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Flint  Mich. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted 

WANTED.— Choice  white  extracted  honey.  Prompt 
payment  on  receipt    H.  C.  Ahlers.  West  Bend,  Wis.  * 

Wanted.— White-clover  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
See  adv't  in  October  issues.    B.  Walker.  Clyde.  IlL 

Wanted.— All  vrades  of  comb  and  extracted  honey; 
can  use  2000  cases  of  buckwheat  comb  at  once.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  ORIGOS  Bro'S  Co..  Toledo.  O. 

Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.  State  quan- 
tity, kind,  how  put  up.  and  lowest  cash  price  you  will 
take.  E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett.  199  South  water  St,  Chicago.  IlL 

Wanted.— White  honey.  State  kind,  how  put  up, 
and  lowest  cash  price.  Chas.  Koeppen, 

1508  Main  St.  Fredericksburff.  Va. 

I  wiU  pay  7K  cts.  per  lb.  for  gllt-edffed  white-clover 
extracted  honey  laid  down;  also  %  ct  more  per  lb.  for 
white-clover  comb  honey  than  other  responsible  par- 
ties wiU  offer  who  wiU  buy  all  grades  put  up  in  light 
rough  boxes  B.  Walker,  Clyde,  III 


Wants  and  Exchanges 

Wanted.— A  foot-power  saw.    State  condition  and 
price.  OmsERT  BuxiNOS.  Housatonic.  Mass. 

Wanted.— White  mice;  state  number  and  price. 

J.  M.  Simpson.  Colwyn.  Pa. 

Wanted.— Raw  furs,  for  which  I  will  pay  the  high- 
est market  price.    Send  for  price  list  to 

Wm.  Craig.  Postmaster,  Luce.  Mich. 


Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.  State  quantity  and  price.  OREL  L.  HERSmsER. 
801  Huntington  Ave..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— By  you  — best  goods  most  promptly;  in 
other  words.  '  Pierce  service.  Root  quality."  I  buy 
by  carloads,  and  can  supply  you  at  once  from  one  of 
the  best  shipping  centers  in  the  country. 

Edmund  W.  Peirce.  Zanesville.  O. 


Situation  Wanted 


wanted.— An  experienced  poultry-woman  of  31  de- 
sires a  position  on  a  poultry-farm  or  as  a  compositor 
In  town.  Address  Box  172.  Royalton.  Minn. 


Poultry 


A.  I.  Root's  Bee-goods.  Poultry-supplies.  Seeds,  etc 
Stapler's.  412-414  Ferry  St.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Chicks,  8  cents  each;  eggs.  $4.00  per  100; 
shipped  anywhere.  Culver  Poultry  Farm. 

4086  Main  St.  Benson.  Neb. 

For  Sale.— Largest  Bronze  turkeys  in  State.    Order 
now  for  spring  eggs.    Write  for  particulars. 

E.  Bradley.  Trepton.  Ky. 
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Practical  BEE-B 

{•It 

iKS>^oi""*r 

w  ^1^   ^^^ 
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A  complete  treatise  on  the  subject                                                               Fully  illustnted. 

The  A  B  C  off  Bee  Culture 

A  text-book  for  the  beginner  and                                            Cloth-bound,  $1.50  postpaid, 
advanced  bee-keeper.                                                     German  edition,  $2.50  postpaid. 

II 

Th«  LIfo  off  th«  B— 

Himtttrlhuk 

A  romantic  story  of  the  life  inside   the 
hive.     A  masterpiece  of  fine  writing. 

Price  $1.40  postpaid. 

The  Bee  People 

Mmrgmrtt  W,  M*rlt, 

A  bee-book  especiaUy  for  children.     Il- 
lustrated. 

Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

II 

TUkntr  Edwmrdt$ 

A  history  of  bees  and  their  masters  from 
the  earliest  times.     One  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating books  ever  written  on  the  subject 

Price  $2.00  postpaid. 

Bee-keepers'  lOo  Library 

Includes    twenty-nine    booklets    neatly 
bound,  each  giving  practical  hints  on  tome 
phase  of  bee-keeping.     Of  great  value  to 
beginners. 

Price  10  cents  each. 

II 

How  to  Koop  Boos 

Annm  B»uhrd  C9mtUck 

A  most  entertainiim^  and  practical  book 
for  the  beginner.     Tells  a  beginner* s  ex- 
perience n  a  way  to  help  other  beginners. 

Price  $1.10  postpaid. 

The  Swarthmore  Library 

M.  L.  Prmn                                             1 

A  series  of  booklets  on  the  scientific  side 
side  of  bee-keeping  and  queen-rearing.  Full 
of  valuable  information. 

Price  25  cents  each. 

H 

Doollttle"s  Queen-rearing 

G.  M.  D-littl0 

The  only  comprehensive    book  on   the 
•    subject  now  in  print     Entertaining  as  well 
as  practical. 

Price  75  cents  postpaid. 

Wax  Crafft 

r.  IF.  Cn»mn 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound.     Treats 
of  the  subject  fully. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

II 

Cook"8  Manual  off  the  Apiary 

A,  J.  C-k 

Covers  practical  management  of  the  apiary, 
anatomy  and  phvsiology  of  the  bee,  and  bee 
botany.     Completely  revised  in  1902. 

Price  $1.15  postpaid. 

AMERIKANISCHE  BIENENZUCHT 

Bmnt  Buf€hausr. 

A  hand-book  for  German    bee-keepers. 
Neatly  bound  and  illustrated.                            H 

Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

i 
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WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  FOR 

CHRISTMAS? 


Foi*  thf^  TTiiqKati/I  or  Filthier  nothing  is  more  appropriate  for  a 
r  or  tne  XlUSDana  or  r  auier  ^f^  ^l^  a  cood  book;  and  espe- 
cially one  which  will  be  referred  to  frequently— thus  reminomg  the  owner  of  the 
giver.  The  A  B  C  OF  BEE  CULTURE  meets  all  reqmrements,  and  no  husband  or 
father  would  be  disappointed  with  it.  Remember  that  there  are  three  styles  of  bind- 
ings to  select  from— mil  leather  at  12.50;  half  leather  at  12.00;  clotii  at  $L50,  post- 
paid.   See  how  this  book  is  prized  by  a  professional  man  in  Cincinnati : 

I  received  a  few  days  asro  a  copy  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  It  is  a  wonderful  book, 
because  it  Is  a  book  of  wonders.  It  is  a  complete  up-to-date  encyclopedia  on  the  subject  of 
God's  most  wonderful  insects.  The  book  becomes  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  America's 
marvelous  products  in  that  it  is  a  development,  and  not  a  theory.  It  is  the  crystallized 
essence  of  a  long,  useful,  and  lovins  life.  One  can  hardly  understand  how  you  can  issue 
such  a  monumental  work  containing  so  many  excellent  modem  cuts  and  1100  columns  of 
most  helpful  reading- matter  for  the  small  sum  of  11.60.  when  such  specialized  subjects  cost 
from  •6.00  to  $10.00  per  copy.  I  have  a  thousand  books  on  my  library;  but.  aside  from  the 
Bible,  I  prize  it  most   With  much  esteem  I  am  Yours  truly,  E.  R.  Wagner. 

ITrkv*  fVi  A  "Wlf A  i\w*  TWfrkfh  At*  ^o  you  want  to  inve  her  a  book  that  is  as 
ror  Uie  WUe  or  JnOUier  fascinating  as  a  late  novel,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  that  will  be,  like  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  often  referred  to.  remind- 
ing her  of  the  occasion  when  she  received  it?  We  suggest  "HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES," 
b^r  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  Even  if  she  knows  or  cares  nothing  about  bees  ^e 
will  enjoy  this  book.  The  author  is  an  entertaining  writer,  and  has  told  of  her  own 
experiences  with  bees  in  a  way  that  is  very  interesting.    Price  $1.10  postpaid. 

Fnr  thp  Rrnth^r  or  Son  The  abc  of  bee  culture  has  been 

r  or  LUC  l-irOUlCr  or  OOll  ^^  keynote  of  success  of  many  a  young 
man  who  has  entered  the  ranks  of  bee-keepers ;  and  if  this  book  isn't  already  in  the 
home,  perhaps  no  better  one  can  be  selected.  However,  if  he  is  quite  a  reader  get 
him  a  copy  of  THE  LORE  OF  THE  HONEY-BEE,  which  not  only  has  a  large  number 
of  illustrations,  but  jgives  in  a  most  entertaining  way  the  history  of  beekeeping  as 
portrayed  by  the  various  writings  on  bee  culture  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  The 
young  man  keen  for  knowledge  of  the  honey-bee  will  be  surprised  when  reading 
THE  LORE  OF  THE  HONEY-BEE  to  find  what  a  wealth  of  literature  has  been  pub- 
lished on  this  subject ;  and  no  other  volume  of  the  present  day  gives  such  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  this  as  this  book.    Price  $2.00  postpaid. 

For  the  Sister  or  Daughter  ™^t^rereKn'.^a^eY; 

fail  to  interest  one  who  has  the  slightest  interest  in  insect  life  or  nature  study,  for  the 
author  has  in  a  most  entertaining  manner  carefully  told  us  of  the  structure,  habits, 
and  products  of  the  bee  in  the  opening  chapter,  and  then  several  chapters  of  the  fol- 
lowing: The  bee's  tongue,  eyes,  attennse,  brain,  wings,  legs,  honeysac,  wax-pockets, 
sting,  family;  the  drone,  worker,  swarm,  and  a  dozen  other  chapters.    $1.50  postpaid. 


Fr\^  fU^  ChttAw^^Tk  THE  BEE  PEOPLE,  by  the  same  author  as  "The 
r  or  UlC  V.liliurcil  Honey-makers,"  is  an  illustrated  book  of  177  pages, 
and  would  be  a  very  acceptable  present  to  any  child,  whether  he  has  a  present  interest 
in  bees  or  not.    It  is  suitable  for  any  home  where  there  are  children.    $1.50  postpaid. 

(All  of  the  above  books,  as  well  as  lists  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Gleanings,  \ 
may  be  obtained  of  various  publishers  of  bee  journals  nrd  dealers  in  bee-keepers'  I 
supplies.    Or.  if  more  convenient,  orders  may  be  sent  to  this  office.  / 


THE  A.  L  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina,  Ohio. 

For  the  enclosed please  send  one  copy  of. 

binding,  to 

Name 


Please  mail  the  book  a  ^  ^  -.^«« 

to  reach  destination  Address 

on  December  24.  _  ^^    ^ 

Town state 

With  the  compliments  of 
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'  U  Copds  mn  want«d  Quioli.  S«nd  to  PoudT." 
E>toli»«hpd     1 8att 


Why  Take  the  Chances? 


By  th«  B*«  Oranh 


Of  all  sad  words  of  tonene  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these.  "It  might  have  been." 

Not  so  of  words  of  pen    or  tonsrue— 

Here's  remorse  boiled  down,   "Again  I'm  stunff/'^ 

I  see  no  need  for  arguing  as  to  which  of  these 
expressions  carries  with  it  the  greater  amount  of 
humiliation  and  bitterness.  Either  is  bad  enough — 
both  are  unnecessary. 

I  never  hear  them  in  my  business  except  from 
some  of  my  new  customers  in  referring  to  their  former 
unsatisfactory  experiences  before  they  tried  "Pouder 
Perfect  Service. " 

In  making  your  plans  for  a  successful  season  next 
year  it  will  pay  you  to  place  "Pouder  Service"  on 
your  list.  This  wiU  mean  that  the  right  goods  at  the 
right  price,  will  arrive  at  the  right  time— three  rather 
important  factors  in  successful  bee-keeping,  aren't 
they? 

Talking  of  planning  your  next  year's  work,  better 
let  me  send  you  my  catalog — it*s  full  of  just  the  things 
you  need;  and  remember  that  I  have  the  goods  in 
stock,  and  I  ship  from  Indianapolis.  Isn't  that  worth 
considering  ? 

Do  not  overlook  the  quality  and  workmanship,  and  please  consider 
what  all  we  include  to  make  our  hives  complete  If  prices  seem  high,  just 
try  figuring  each  part  separately.  I  furnish  ten  empty  hive-bodies  for  $4.30. 
and  I  include  metal  rabbets  and  special  nails.  I  furnish  100  Hoffman  frames 
for  $3.00,  and  I  include  nails  and  staples.  Could  you  buy  the  lumber  and 
make  the  goods  for  twice  that  amount?  I  offer  liberal  discounts  for  early 
orders  too. 

My  stock  of  honey  is  about  the  largest  and  finest  that  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  get;  and  if  your  local  demand  is  greater  than  your  supply,  you  might 
be  interested  in  my  quotations. 

I  could  use  more  beeswax,  and  I  am  now  paying  28  cents  cash  or  30 
cents  in  exchange  for  bee  supplies. 


Root's 

Goods 

at 
Roofs 

Prices 

with 
Pouder 
Service 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


969  Massaohusatto  Av«nu« 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


HONEY  SOAP. 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  October,. 
Miss  Emma  Wilson  tells  how  to  make  honey 
soap.  The  recipe  looks  as  if  it  might  be 
good,  and  we  place  it  before  our  readers. 

Cut  2  pounds  of  yellow  soap  In  thin  slices  and  put 
into  a  saucepan  with  sufficient  water  to  prevent  the 
soap  from  beinff  burnt  Place  on  the  fire,  and  as  soon 
as  all  the  soap  has  dissolved  add  one  pound  of  honey 
and  stir  until  the  whole  beffins  to  boil.  Then  remove 
from  the  fire,  add  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  cinnamon, 
pour  out  into  a  deep  dish  to  cool,  and  then  cut  into 
squares.    It  improves  by  keeping. 


THE    CUTTING    OF    BASSWOOD  AND    THE  DE- 
CREASINO  OF  BASSWOOD  HONEY. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Facey,  in  the  Review,  bkunes  the 
supply  manufacturer  and  the  honey-pro- 
ducer alike  for  the  destruction  of  basswoods. 
Why,  bless  you,  friend  Facey,  the  amount  of 
this  timber  mat  the  bee-keeper  or  the  man- 
facturer  of  bee- supplies  uses  is  a  mere  bag- 
atelle compared  with  the  amount  cut  for  the 
furniture  manufactories,  planing-mills,  and 

SAcking-box  concerns  that  have  no  connec- 
on  with  the  bee  business.  If  the  manufac- 
turer of  bee-supplies  were  to  use  some  other 
material  for  his  sections  it  would  not  affect 
noticeably  the  price  of  basswood  timber,  nor 
would  it  increase  the  bee-keeper's  honey 
crop  except  in  some  localities  from  which 
the  manufacturer  of  sections  draws  his  sup- 
ply. 


WHTFE-CLOVER  PROSPECTS  FOR  1910. 

Reports  indicate  that  there  is  a  fine  pros- 
pect for  white  clover  next  year.  In  our  own 
locality,  for  example,  there  never  was  a 
heavier  mat  of  it  than  we  see  in  the  pasture 
lots  in  and  about  Medina.  With  a  favorable 
winter  and  spring  we  may  expect  a  big  crop 
of  white  clover  next  year. 

It  is  very  often  the  case  that  after  almost 
an  absolute  failure  of  white  clover  there  will 
be  a  heavy  yield  from  that  source  the  follow- 
ing season,  and,  vice  versa,  when  there  has 
b^n  a  large  crop,  the  yield  will  be  light  the 
next  year.  According;  to  this  rule,  and  espe- 
cially when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
large  amount  of  white  clover  reported  all 
over  the  clover  belt,  we  may  expect  a  yield 
next  season. 


SECTION    COMB    FOUNDATION;    FULL    SHEETS 
vs.  STARTERS. 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal  Mr.  G.  M.  Doo- 
little  gives  a  general  history  of  the  invention 
and  use  of  roundation  for  section  honey- 
boxes,  bringing  it  clear  up  to  the  present 
day.  After  speaking  of  the  fact  that  many 
prefer  to  use  only  starters  because  the  bees 
involuntarily  have  to  secrete  wax  scales  in 
a  downpour  of  honey  he  says: 

However,  as  these  downpours  of  honey  can  not  be 
calculated  on  very  often,  there  is  no  one  at  the  present 
day  but  considers  it  economy  to  use  sections  filled 
with  this  extra- thin  foundation. 

He  had  previously  spoken  approvingly  of 
the  use  of  extra  thin  for  the  purpose. 


WHY    THAT     BEE-CELLAR    WAS    A    FAILURE; 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  POOR  CELLAR  A  GOOD 

ONE. 

Where  the  climate  is  not  too  severe,  it  is 
undoubtedly  better  for  the  beginner  to  win- 
ter outdoors  in  double-walled  hives  or  win- 
ter cases.  The  problem  of  cellar  tempera- 
ture, ventilation,  and  moisture  is  a.  com  pli- 
cated one;  and  to  have  conditions  ideal  there 
should  be  a  proper  balance  of  all  three. 
Sometimes  an  excess  of  water  or  moisture 
does  no  harm;  but  a  combination  of  too  much 
moisture  and  low  temperature  is  nearly  al- 
ways fatal.  A  cellar  too  warm,  with  lack  of 
or  insufficient  ventilation,  is  equally  bad. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  temperature  that 
does  not  vary  very  much  from  45°  Fahr.  can 
be  maintained,  the  question  of  ventilation 
and  moisture  is  not  so  important;  but  a  high 
temperature  always  calls  for  a  large  amount 
of  fresh  air.  One  below  40  is  apr  to  result 
in  too  large  a  consumption  of  stores,  and 
over-feeding  causes  dysentery. 

About  this  time  of  tne  year  we  get  numer- 
ous inquiries,  not  only  as  to  how  to  build  a 
cellar,  but  as  to  the  cause  of  bees  not  winter- 
ing in  the  cellar  last  year.  To  avoid  repeti- 
tion of  the  experience,  the  inquirer  wHT  de- 
scribe his  cellar  and  the  conditions,  and  then 
ask  whether  he  can  correct  the  trouble.  The 
following  letter  is  a  fair  sample  of  some  of 
those  ^at  we  get.  As  it  states  conditions 
met  by  many  another  we  reproduce  it  right 
here,  together  with  our  reply. 

I  wish  to  flret  a  little  information  in  regard  to  a  bee- 
cellar  I  built  last  fall,  which  proved  not  to  be  a  success 
in  winterinsr. 

I  built  a  stone  cellar  14x28,  and  8  ft  hiffh,  inside 
measure,  in  a  side  hill,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  cellar  is  in  the  hill,  and  the 
rest  outside  with  a  two-foot  wall— no  windows— onl: 
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one  lanre  stove  in  the  front  end.  On  top  of  the  cellar 
I  have  a  one-story  frame  building  which  I  intend  to 
use  as  a  sforeroom.  The  floor  of  this  room  is  double- 
matched,  with  a  six-inch  space  filled  with  chaff,  and 
also  with  chaff  on  top  of  the  floor.  I  made  every  thinff 
as  warm  as  possible,  with  two  sets  of  doors.  The  cel- 
lar was  new  when  I  placed  140  colonies  therein  last 
falL  Of  this  number  I  lost  about  40.  and  part  of  those 
that  survived  were  weak,  and  the  hives  seemed  very 
wet  and  moldy.  Only  two-thirds  of  the  cellar  was  oc- 
cupied. 
The  trouble  seemed  to  be  that  the  cellar  was  too  cold 


most  of  the  time— 38  desrrees.  I  finally  put  a  six-inch 
pipe  from  the  room  overhead  down  into  the  cellar. 
This  seemed  to  make  the  bees  quieter,  but  ran  the  tem- 


perature down  lower  than  ever.    Sometimes  I  had  it 
open  and  sometimes  closed. 

I  put  a  stove  in  the  cellar  and  ran  the  pipe  out  above 
the  door.  I  kept  a  very  f  mall  fire  in  the  stove  every 
other  day,  also  through  January  and  February.  This 
helped  somewhat,  but  after  all  it  seemed  to  coax  bees 
out  so  that  they  dropped  on  the  cellar  floor.  The  trou- 
ble seemed  to  be  I  could  not  make  my  ventilation  work 
riffht  The  ventilator  I  put  in  did  not  chase  out  the 
damp  foul  air,  but  let  cold  air  down,  as  such  air  is  the 
heaviest 

Now,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  sret  this  cellar  warm 
enouffh  without  artificial  heat  I  have  two  plans  I 
should  like  to  submit  to  you.  One  is  to  set  2x4's 
around  in  the  cellar  next  to  the  stone  wall,  and  sheet 
it  aU  up  with  floorinsr.  makinsr  another  wall  and  air- 
space (but  still  I  would  have  no  ventilatipn) ;  and  the 
other  is  to  build  an  addition  on  the  front  end  of  the 
cellar,  put  in  a  stove,  run  a  pipe  throusrh  the  cellar  next 
to  the  floor  and  up  throuip  a  lanrer  pipe  out  throuffh 
the  building,  somethiriflr  like  the  little  diasram  — 
here  shown.  While  the  fire  is  troine,  have  the  o 
larsre  pipe  open,  and  at  other  times  closed.  I  * — ii 
think  that  this  would  work  better. 

Now.  I  wish  you  would  consider  my  plans  and  tell 
me  which  you  think  is  best  Do  you  think  a  ventila- 
tor is  necessary  when  the  cellar  is  warm  enough?  I 
am  sure  my  cellar  is  too  cold.  The  part  of  it  which  is 
outside,  exposed  to  the  weather,  freezes  throusrh  and 
covers  over  with  frost  and  ice  inside  in  cold  weather. 
My  cellar  is  endwise  in  the  hillside,  east  and  west  fac- 
in«r  east.  Fred  A.  Krause. 

Ridffeland,  Wis. 

It  seems  very  clear  that  the  trouble  with 
vour  cellar  was  due  to  several  causes— too 
low  a  temperature  most  of  the  time,  a  very 
uneven  one  at  other  times,  and  lack  of  prop- 
er ventilation.  When  you  applied  artificial 
heat  to  warm  the  cellar  every  other  day,  you 
made  the  temperature  too  high  on  the  day 
when  the  heat  was  applied,  thus  drawing  the 
bees  out  into  the  celuir,  and  on  the  next  day 
the  temperature  would  drop  too  low.  The 
alternate  warming  and  cooling  would  get  the 
bees  stirred  up.  When  it  was'  warm  the 
cluster  would  expand  and  consume  largely 
of  stores;  then  when  it  turned  too  cold  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  induce  dysentery. 
A  lack  of  ventilation  on  top  of  it  all  made 
your  cellar  a  poor  place  in  which  to  winter 
bees.  An  extra  lining  on  the  inside  would 
help  somewhat;  but  m  a  climate  like  yours 
it  would  be  our  judgment  that  the  cellar 
should  be  wholly  submerged  under  ground. 
If  the  natural  temperature  of  it  runs  down 
to  38,  and  stays  there  for  months  at  a  time, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  employ  ar- 
tificial heat.  The  stove  should  be  a  very 
small  one,  and  capable  of  dampering  down 
so  that  only  a  very  moderate  warmth  would 
be  given  off— just  enough  to  maintain  a  tem- 
perature of  about  45  degrees  Fahr.  Then  it 
would  also  be  advisable  to  have  the  chimney 
pass  through  a  larger  flue.  The  stove 
should  be  in  the  cellar,  and  the  ventilating- 
pipes  should  pass  through  the  upper  room, 
and  in  connection  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have  a  sub-earth  ventilator.    This  could 


be  opened  or  closed,  depending  upon  the 
outside  temperature. 

The  two  prime  requisites  in  cellar  winter- 
ing are  uniform  temperature,  approximately 
45,  and  ventilation.  If  the  temperature  goes 
much  below  40  degrees,  and  stays  there,  it 
is  almost  sure  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  bees. 
For  the  purpose  of  heating  your  cellar  we 
would  advise  you  to  get  a  very  small  drum 
stove,  using  no  larger  than  chestnut  anthra- 
cite coal.  A  kerosene  stove  would  give  otf 
a  bad  odor,  and  therefore  could  not  be  con- 
sidered. Bituminous  coal  burns  too  fast, 
and  wood  is  no  better. 

We  specified  using  no  larger  than  chest- 
nut coal.  Sometimes  a  pea  coal  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  it  wiU  give  just  as  good  results 
for  less  money. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH   >N  EXTENSIVE  HONEY- 
PRODUCER. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call 
from  Mr.  Henry  Trickey,  of  Reno,  Nevada. 
His  native  State  is  Ohio,  but  for  about  twen- 
ty years  he  has  been  living  in  that  western 
State  where  mountains  and  deserts  abound. 
There  are  not  many  bee-keepers  in  Nevada, 
but  there  are  a  good  many  colonies  of  bees, 
for  in  that  State  no  one  is  rated  as  a  real  bee- 
keeper unless  he  has  over  100  colonies. 

COMB-HONEY  CARRIERS  MADE  TOO  STRONG. 

Mr.  Trickey  produces  comb  honey;  and 
when  we  asked  nim  if  the  distance  which  he 
had  to  ship  his  product  to  the  market  was 
not  quite  a  problem  he  replied,  **No,  sir.  It 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  handling  which 
the  honey  receives  as  to  how  mucn  it  is 
damaged,  and  not  upon  the  distance  it  is 
carried.  Comb  honey  may  be  just  as  badly 
broken  up  in  ten  miles  as  in  a  thousand,  if 
it  is  not  properly  packed  and  if  it  is  improp- 
erly handlea  by  the  railroad  men.  A  good 
many  have  a  wrong  notion  in  regard  to  the 
crates  or  carriers.  Bee-keepers  often  come 
to  me  and  say  that  they  are  going  to  have 
the  crates  made  stronger  ancTheavier  so  as 
to  withstand  the  hard  usage.  Now.  they  say 
that  because  thev  have  not  given  tne  matter 
sufficient  thought.  A  strong  heavy  carrier 
may  not  be  broken  up,  it  is  true;  but  that  is 
just  the  trouble.  The  honey  in  the  carrier 
may  be  badly  damaged;  but  if  the  carrier  it- 
self has  not  been  hurt,  the  railroad  company 
will  do  nothing  about  it  If  we  make  com- 
plaint that  our lioney  was  injured  in  transit, 
we  are  only  reminded  that  we  did  not  pack 
it  right,  if  the  carrier  itself  is  still  in  good 
shape.  I  say,  then,  the  carrier  should  be  Just 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  honey  through  in 
good  shape,  provided  it  is  handled  properly. 
Then  if  it  is  not  handled  properly,  and  ihe 
honey  is  injured,  the  carrier  will  be  broken 
also,  and  the  railroad  company  will  have  to 
stand  the  damage." 

BEEWAY  vs.  PLAIN  SECTIONS. 

When  we  asked  him  what  style  of  sections 
he  preferred,  he  said  that  he  used  tiie  only 
one  which  an  extensive  producer  could  af- 
ford to  bother  with— the  beeway  section,  the 
plain  sections  being  all  right  for  a  man  widi 
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eight  or  ten  colonies  who  ha'd  the  time  to  fuss 
with  fixing  them  in  the  shippins-cases  so 
that  they  would  not  be  broken.  His  reason 
for  this  was  that  the  surface  of  the  comb  is 
so  near  the  edge  of  the  section  that  there  is 
CTeat  danger  of  mutilating  it  on  account  of 
mere  being  no  protecting  comers.  After  a 
grocer  cleans  up  several  times  aftesAandling 
sections  with  gouged  combs,  he  is  pretty  apt 
to  declare  that  he  does  not  want  to  bother 
with  any  more  comb  honey  of  any  descrip- 
tion. Grocers,  he  further  said,  do  not  fu- 
ways  handle  honey  as  carefully  as  they  might, 
and  they  are  often  to  blame  for  breakage, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  if  they  are  disgus&d 
with  comb  honey  they  won't  take  any  more 
at  any  price.  For  this  reason  our  friend  be- 
lieves mat  comb  honey  should  be  given  all 
the  protection  possible,  hence  his  preference 
for  the  beeway  sections. 

OUR  GRADING-RULES  CRITICISED. 

In  the  matter  of  grading,  he  thought  the 
rules  now  in  force  are  drawn  too  fine.  If 
we  would  cut  out  about  half  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  not  attempt  to  go  better  than  a 
No.  1 ,  it  would  be  much  better.  When  asked 
to  what  grading-rules  he  referred  he  said  he 
had  in  mind  particularly  the  eastern  rules; 
but,  as  for  that  matter,  the  Colorado  gradings 
are  only  a  little  better.  He  would  make 
both  sets  of  rules  simpler,  leaving  more  to 
the  individual  judgment  .of  the  one  who  is 
doing  the  grading.  He  referred  approving- 
ly to  the  sugge^on  of  some  one  who  said 
that  all  No.  1  combs  should  comprise  the  best 
of  the  lot,  the  No.  2  should  take  in  the  next 
best,  and  so  on  down  to  No.  3.  But  we  sug- 
gested that  would  make  a  grading  which 
would  vary  according  to  locality  ancT one  in- 
dividual's crop;  that  it  was  possible  that  Mr. 
A's  grading  would  be  higher  or  lower  than 
Mr.  B's;  or  that  a  Nevada  grading  would  be 
lower  or  higher  than  a  Colorado.  He  admit- 
ted the  force  of  this,  but  said  we  must  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
producer;  if  he  did  not  grade  honestly  and 
fairly,  cut  him  out. 

In  speaking  of  the  Colorado  grading-rules 
he  said  they  virtually  made  it  necessary  to 
sell  the  honey  by  the  piece  and  not  by  the 
weight.  He  could  see  no  objection  to  sell- 
ing noney  actually  by  weight,  and  then  the 
seller  and  the  buyer  would  make  a  deal  on 
the  actual  quantity  of  honey  bought  and  sold. 

COLOR  OF  ALFALFA  HONEY. 

We  asked  him  if  the  alfalfa  in  his  locality 
was  a  light  honey  like  that  in  Colorado.  He 
replied  that  it  was.  We  then  inquired  if  he 
knew  of  any  reason  why  Arizona  alfalfa  was 
darker  in  color  than  that  of  Nevada  or  Colo- 
rado. He  did  not  share  the  opinion  that  the 
color  of  a  pure  alfalfa  was  dependent  upon 
locality;  that  the  difference  in  shade  was  due, 
he  thought,  to  a  slight  admixture  of  another 
source  of  honey  darker  in  color.  In  Arizona, 
for  example,  there  were  other  sources  on 
which  the  bees  began  working,  and  would 
be  working  about  the  time  the  alfalfa  open- 
ed up.  The  bees  would  be  gathering  m)m 
both  sources;  and  the  result  would  be  that. 


its  color  slightly,  but  not  its  flavor,  for  he 
was  free  to  admit  that  the  quality  of  Arizona 
alfalfa  is  excellent. 

In  this  connection  he  mentioned  the  fact 
that  in  and  about  the  territory  near  Reno 
there  is  considerable  clover,  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  honey  from  that  source  is  a  dis- 
tinct amber  and  not  a  white  honey  such  as 
we  have  here.  So  far  as  clover  was  concern- 
ed he  admitted  that  locality  did  affect  the 
color,  for  no  other  sources  were  in  bloom  at 
the  same  time. 

EARLY  OR  LATE  CUT  ALFALFA. 

We  asked  him  if^  in  his  locality,  the  ranch- 
ers were  cutting  their  alfalfa  before  it  was 
in  bloom.  "  Not  to  any  considerable  extent. " 
Then  we  inquired  if,  in  his  opinion,  an  early- 
cut  alfalfa  made  a  better  hay  than  that  which 
was  cut  while  in  bloom.  That  depended,  he 
said;  but  for  dairy  purposes  the  early  cut 
is  doubtless  better;  but  for  stock-feeding 
the  other  is  superior.  Apparently  the  cut- 
bef ore-bloom  did  not  worry  him  very  much; 
and  in  this  connection  he  admitted  that,  even 
if  the  early  cut  made  a  better  hay,  the  large 
ranchers  are  not  able  to  get  to  it  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
much  of  it  will  be  cut  when  it  is  well  in  bloom. 

STRAWBOARD   SHIPPINO- CASES. 

Just  before  he  took  his  car  we  passed  some 
corrugated  strawboard  shipping  cases.  Di- 
recting his  attention  to  these  we  asked  him 
if  he  had  had  any  experience.  No,  he  had 
not;  he  thought  they  were  too  fragile  for  car- 
load-shipment work.  In  this  connection  we 
asked  if  he  was  using  corrugated  paper  to 
put  under  the  sections  in  his  wooden  cases 
in  lieu  of  drip-sticks.  He  was  not.  The  only 
merit  of  the  corrugated  paper,  in  his  opinion, 
might  be  in  the  fact  that  it  would  absorb 
dnp  honey  where  the  wooden  cleats  would 
not.  In  this  connection  he  explained  that  he 
was  using  pasteboard  drip-cleats  for  this  rea- 
son, and  l^cause  they  would  stay  in  place 
better  than  the  wooden  cleats. 

Not  all  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  will  sub- 
scribe to  his  opinions;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Trickey  is  an  extensive  honey- 
Eroducer,  one  who  owns  and  operates  five 
undred  colonies.  While  he  is  a  man  of  pro- 
nounced convictions,  somewhat  conserva- 
tive perhaps,  he  is  successful.  He  did  not 
Slace  very  much  value  upon  the  opinion  of 
tie  man  who  owned  only  a  few  colonies. 
He  thought  that  many  or  all  of  them  were 
inclined  to  rush  into  print  before  they  had 
tested  their  ideas  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale 
to  determine  whether  they  are  of  any  value. 
If  our  forefathers  had  followed  this  policy 
of  exclusion  we  might  never  have  had  a 
Langstroth  or  a  Huoer,  and  many  others 
who,  though  their  interests  in  bees  have 
been  small,  have  given  us  some  of  the  best 
things  the  bee  world  has  ever  known.  Per- 
haps we  do  admit  too  many  of  the  little  chaps 
in  our  ranks;  if  so,  it  is  because  the  "woods 
are  full  of  'em."  When  the  big  ones  won*t 
write  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
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Stray  Straws   . 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 

Dr.  Friedrich  Kuehl,  the  leader  among 
Austrian  bee-keepers,  died  Sept.  19,  aged  72. 

I  TRIED  f eedinjgr  3  parts  sugar  to  1  of  water. 
Can't  say  I  like  it.  Too  difficult  to  dissolve 
tlie  sugar.  Ye  editor's  idea  of  2  or  2^  to  1 
is  all  right. 

Foster's  "meat  and  honey,"  p.  657,  re- 
minds me  of  my  son  Charlie.  When  a  Uttle 
boy  he  ate  honey  regularly  on  his  potato. 
It's  not  so  bad. 

J  E.  Crane,  after  reading  your  third  par- 
agraph, p.  693, 1  know  now  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you  and  me.  We  didn't  get  enough 
shaking  when  boys. 

Eighty  tons  of  wax  used  at  Medina  last 
year!  Whew!  That  much  thin  super  foun- 
dation would  cover  44  acres.  In  the  usual 
3^X15^  strips  it  would  reach  1125  miles. 

G.  M.  DooLiTTLE  estimates  the  amount  of 
honey  a  single  bee  gathers  at  M  oz.,  p.  694. 
Let  me  tr)r  m^r  hand  at  the  problem  from 
another  du*ection.  Since  the  field-life  of  a 
bee  is  26  days,  if  a  colony  with  a  field  force 
of  30,000  bees  can  gather  15  lbs.  of  honey  a 
day  for  26  consecutive  days,  making  390  lbs., 
then  one  bee  will  gather  the  thirty-thou- 
sandth part  of  that  390  lb.,  or  i  oz.  But  there 
is  that  ^* if." 

William  George  Jordan  appreciates  the 
dandelion  as  much  as  A.  I.  Root,  but  from  a 
different  standpoint.  He  says,  The  CircUy 
249:  "The  wayside  dandelion  is  passed  b^ 
with  half-tolerant  contempt  because  it  is 
commonplace.  Naturalists  claim  it  is  king  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  forms  of  the  largest,* oldest, 
most  widely  diffused,  and  most  highly  finish- 
ed order  of  plants.  It  is  of  a  far  higher  type 
of  plant  life  than  a  rose  or  a  lily,  or  even  a 
cedar,  a  palm,  or  an  oak." 

You  DON'T  need  a  sihall  hive  for  a  baby 
nucleus.  You  can  use  just  as  fe^  bees  in  a 
hive  of  full  size  with  two  Langstroth  frames. 
[That  would  not  hold  true  at  Medina.  The 
big  hive  is  too  large,  so  also  its  frames.  In 
a  nttle  hive  the  bees,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
warm  up  the  interior  of  it,  because  they 
have  onW  a  very  little,  comparatively,  to 
warm.  But  perhaps  vou  mean  that  a  small 
bunch  of  bees  can  be  put  in  a  big  hive. 
Yes,  but  they  can  not  begin  to  give  the  re- 
sults in  queen-rearing  that  they  could  if 
given  a  small  hive.— Ed.] 

A.  I.  Root  didn't  tell  us,  after  all,  p.  715, 
how  the  chick  cuts  its  shell  so  as  to  get  out. 
When  a  boy  I  was  taught  that  the  shell  is 
broken  by  the  little  knob  that  is  on  the  top 
of  the  chick's  bill,  which  knob  disappears  in 
a  few  days.  Is  there  any  thing  in  that? 
[Your  early  teaching,  accordingto  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Ralph  Root,  of  the  Root  Incuba- 
tor Company,  is  correct;  indeed,  he  showed 
to  us  this  little  knob,  and  how  the  chick,  by 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  bill,  makes  a 


crease  clear  around  the  shell.  After  the 
chick  has  been  hatched  a  day  or  two  this 
knife  or  little  cutting  edge  disappears. — Ed.] 

I  HOPE  that  Hurley-Root  controversy  will 
not  close  till  we  know  something  about  that 
winter  nest.  I  suspect  each  is  right  from 
his  own  standpoint  [We  were,  of  course, 
speaking»from  the  standpoint  of  the  one  who 
is  wintering  bees  (7a/(foors,  as  that  is  the  plan 
we  use  almost  entirely.  Possibly  Mr.  Hur- 
ley was  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
who  winters  indoors.  But  whether  bees  are 
wintered  outdoors  or  indoors,  tiiey  will  make 
a  winter-nest  if  the  feed  be  given  early 
enough;  but,  of  course,  if  they  are  put  im- 
mediately into  the  cellar  late  feeding  and 
the  consequent  splitting-up  of  the  cluster  by 
slabs  of  stores  would  not  necessarily  be  par- 
ticularly harmful;  but  we  would  prefer  to 
have  winter-nests,  even  for  cellared  bees. 
There  is  a  period  in  the  fall,  before  bees  are 
put  indoors,  when  they  will  have  many  cold 
or  chilly  days,  it  is  during  this  time  tliat  tiie 
colony  will  suffer  somewhat  if  its  cluster  is 
divided  up  by  solid  slabs  of  syrup. — Ed.] 

In  discussing  sealed  covers,  absorbents, 
etc.,  it  is  possible  that  other  factors  not  con- 
sidered play  an  important  part,  and  help  to 
account  for  diverging  views.  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  enough  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  idea  advanced— was  it  by  Jay 
Smith?— that  the  sides  of  the  hive  must  be 
colder  than  the  top.  Much  the  same  idea 
was  held  by  the  late  C.  F.  Muth.  who  urged 
that  the  important  thing  was  to  keep  the  top 
warm.  If  top  and  sides  be  equally  warm, 
there  will  be  more  condensation  of  moisture 
at  the  top  than  at  the  sides,  for  the  vapor 
rises.  In  C.  F.  Muth 's  locality,  no  protection 
was  needed  at  the  sides— only  on  top.  Now, 
suppose  with  his  usual  protection  on  top  he 
had  added  protection  at  sides  until  the  sides 
were  warmer  than  the  top.  That  would  have 
made  the  top,  where  it  was  colder,  the  place 
where  the  vapor  would  condense,  causing 
bad  wintering.  Further  north  there  must 
be  protection  at  sides,  but  enou^  more  must 
be  added  on  top  so  that  the  sides  shall  still 
be  colder  than  the  top.  Whether  absorbents 
or  sealed  covers,  we  don't  want  moisture  on 
top;  and  whatever  moisture  condenses  on 
the  sides  there  will  be  just  that  mtich  less 
moisture  to  be  condensed  above.  [We  wish 
some  of  our  readers  could  go  out  into  our 
home  yard,  during  the  middle  of  winter,  and 
look  at  some  of  our  colonies  under  sealed 

glass  covers.  Sheets  of  glass  just  the  size  of 
le  top  of  the  hive  are  imbedded  in  putty  to 
make  a  hermetic  sealing.  Over  this  is  plac- 
ed a  tray  containing  planer-shavings,  as  il- 
lustrated in  this  issue.  At  any  time  during 
mid- winter  the  amount  of  moisture,  if  any, 
can  be  readily  seen.  This  is  never  directiv 
over  the  cluster,  if  it  can  be  noticed  at  all, 
but  will  be  found  clear  to  tiie  outside  cor- 
ners. Sometimes  it  can  be  seen  where  it  had 
trickled  down  on  the  sides.  Bees  are  always 
nice,  warm,  and  dry.  Colonies  under  absoro- 
ing  cushions  with  upward  ventilation  do  not 
look  so  nice  and  bright ^Ed.] 
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BEE-KEEPING    AMONG 

THE  ROCKIES. 

By  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 

PRICES  of  honey. 

Since  the  bulk  of  the  comb-honey  crop  has 
been  shipped  out  of  the  West,  there  has 
been  a  pronounced  advance  in  price.  The 
demand  for  white  comb  honey  in  car  lots 
can  not  be  supplied,  as  there  are  no  locali- 
ties now  where  as  much  as  a  car  can  be  got 
together.  The  small  amounts  of  honey  scat- 
tered throughout  the  honey  districts  will 
soon  be  absorbed  by  the  local  markets  or  by 
local  shipments  to  eastern  and  middle-west 
points.  Comb-honey  bringns  around  13.00 
per  case;  somewhat  above  for  choice  stock, 
and  under  13.00  for  second  grade.  These 
are  the  prices  grocers  pay,  while  jobbers 
are  not  buying  any  to  speak  of  unless  at 
about  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  case.  The  market 
in  many  Colorado  towns  has  been  hurt  by 
farmer  bee-keepers  bringing  their  honey  to 
the  grocers  and  taking  whatever  they  will 
give.  One  man  sold  ten  cases  of  nice  white 
comb  honey  at  11.75  per  case  because  he  had 
hauled  it  around  town  aU  day  and  did  not 
want  to  haul  it  home.  His  price  when  he 
came  into  town  was  $2.75. 

Extracted  hone^r  is  in  good  demand,  and 
brinjgs  7  to  8  cts.  if  white  and  in  new  cans. 
Dealers  do  not  pay  this,  however. 

COLORADO  BEE  CONVENTION. 

There  are  two  things  wrong  with  our  State 
association— or,  at  any  rate,  two  that  can  be 
changed.    First,  the  membership  is  away 
below  what  it  was  several  years  ago,  caused 
by  the  loss  of  interest  throu(|^h  poor  seasons. 
By  effort  and  personal  sohcitation  we  can 
again  have  several  hundred  live  members 
pushing  the  association's  work,  and  attend- 
ing the  conventions.    The  second  fault  in 
in  our  association  work  is  that  bee-keepers 
who  join  get  nothing  except  tiie  satisfaction 
of  knowing  they  are  helping  to  keep  the  as- 
sociation alive.    The  association  should  car- 
ry on  a  campaign  of  education  along  honey 
and  bee  lines  through  the  papers  of  the 
State  and  by  lectures  and  addresses  by  com- 
petent men.    What  is  encouraging  to  many 
members  is  that  what  is  hoped  for  does  not 
lie  beyond  reason.    We  can  do  a  great  ser- 
vice to  our  State  work  with  what  we  already, 
have.    There  are  many  members  who  are 
anxious  to  see  more  done;  and  if  a  large  at- 
tendance can  be  secured  at  the  convention 
the  start  will  be  all  the  better.    The  time  is 
.Dec.  7  and  8,  and  the  place  is  the  Senate 
Chamber,  State  Capitol,  Denver. 

IN  THE  SHOP. 

Our  shop  is  now  nearly  empty  of  honey, 
only  a  few  culls  remaining  that  are  still  un- 
sold. The  last  of  the  No.  1  and  2  grades  was 
shipped  eariy  in  October.  The  most  of  the 
honey  was  No.  2  on  account  of  color  and  fin- 


ish. The  season  was  unsatisfactory,  and 
our  crop  was  about  one  super  to  tiie  hive. 
There  are,  perhaps,  sixty  cases  of  culls  or 
No.  3  honey  in  double-tier  cases  that  weigh 
17  to  19  lbs.  net.  They  bring  $2.00  and  $2^ 
a  case.  I  have  not  figured  in  cents;  but 
$2.75  would  be  close  to  the  average  price  of 
the  No.  1  and  2  grades.  One  who  has  had 
experience  in  grading  honey  and  selling  it 
soon  sees  the  advan&ge  in  grading  close. 
The  regular  grades  are  sold  at  a  good  price 
without  any  quibble,  and  the  culls  find  a 
ready  sale  for  as  much  per  pound  of  honey 
as  the  No.  1  and  2. 

We  had  about  900  cases  of  honey  from  a 
little  over  800  hives.  The  increase  was 
about  150,  but  that  will  not  much  more  than 
make  up  for  the  previous  winter  loss. 

Now  that  the  bees  are  all  prepared  for 
winter,  the  entrances  contracted,  covers 
and  bottom-boards  fastened  on,  each  yard 
fenced  off  from  cattle,  there  is  no  need  to 
visit  the  out-apiaries  more  than  once  a 
month. 

With  a  good  fire  in  the  shop,  supers  can  bt 
overhauled,  separators  and  section-holders 
scraped,  sections  folded  and  startered,  and 
any  other  work  for  next  year's  crop  can  be 
done  when  it  is  disagreeable  outside.  The 
foundation-stariers  work  much  better  if  the 
room  is  warm;  and  then  if  the  shop  is  a  com- 
fortable place  to  work  there  will  be  no  good 
excuse  for  loafing  around  the  house. 

With  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  sections  to 
fold  and  starter,  and  iSOO  supers  to  be  clean- 
ed, filled,  and  repaired  it  wul  use  up  five  or 
six  weeks  very  eadl^.  There  will  be  broken 
tins,  weak  joints  in  supers,  broken  and 
cracked  section -holders  and  separators. 

Many  of  the  supers  are  shallow  on  the  bee- 
space  over  the  sections,  caused  by  shrinkage 
of  the  lumber  in  our  climate.  Several  hun- 
dred supers  have  an  eighth-inch  strip  around 
the  top  edge  of  the  super  to  make  a  proper 
bee-space.  These  supers  were  all  right 
when  new.  This  is  the  best  way  we  know 
to  make  these  shallow  supers  usable  at  aU. 
The  strips  have  a  tendency  to  split  off  when 
prying  the  super  loose  from  the  cover.  We 
nail  them  on  with  a  liberal  supply  of  cement- 
coated  nails. 

The  past  season  more  supers  were  put  on 
the  hives  than  got  filled,  so  we  have  many 
supers  that  are  daubed,  some  with  propolis, 
and  the  section  foundation  gnawea  by  the 
bees.  The  Question  often  comes  up  as  to 
the  amount  of  stain  that  will  disqualify  a  sec- 
tion for  use  a  second  season.  When  me  sec- 
tion is  stained  or  mildewed  enough  to  be 
recognized  as  an  old  section  after  the  honey 
is  finished,  that  section  should  have  been 
discarded.  A  few  streaks  along  the  edge 
where  the  section  and  section-holder  jom 
will  not  matter  much;  but  if  the  stain  is 
spread  over  the  surface,  or  the  section  shows 
mildew,  the  best  mission  for  it  is  to  kindle 
the  fire.  A  section  may  not  seem  badly 
stained;  but  the  bees  will  have  another 
chance  to  daub  it  next  season,  and  the  dis- 
coloration from  weathering  is  something  also 
to  be  considered. 
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NOTES  FROM  CANADA 

By  R.  F.  Holtermann. 

the  ontario  bee-keepers'  convention. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Wm.  Couse,  Streetsville:  First  Vice-presi- 
dent, W.  J.  Craig,  Bran tford;  Second  vice- 
president,  W.  A.  Chrysler,  Chatham;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, P.  W.  Hodgetts,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Toronto. 

THE  NATIONAL  INVITED. 

The  hearty  and  unanimous  response  which 
the  resolution  inviting  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  to  Toronto  received 
speaks  well  for  the  interest  which  will  be 
taken  by  Canadians  in  the  convention  should 
the  association  accept.  Canadians  feel  that 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  second  year  that  Can- 
ada has  been  under  consideration,  and  that 
this  really  North  American  association  will 
not  have  seen  Canada  for  fifteen  years, 
should  bring  the  convention  to  Toronto. 
Special  railroad  rates,  offered  during  the 
time  of  the  Toronto  exhibition,  will  be  a 
strong  inducement  to  the  convention. 

THE  NEW  YORK  DELEGATION. 

We  had  a  strong  delegation  from  New 
York  State.  S.  D.  House,  Camillus,  N.  Y., 
is  a  host  in  himself;  and  what  one  Ontario 
member  said  we  all  say.  ''He  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about,  and  what  he  says  is  al- 
ways to  the  point.''  No  address  awoke 
greater  interest,  or  was  followed  with  closer 
attention,  than  that  by  P.  L  Clark,  Borodino, 
N.  Y.,  on  queen-rearing.  The  jewel,  set  in 
gold,  of  his  address,  in  my  estimation,  was 
when  he  gave  the  simplest  method  of  re- 
queening  by  putting  to  one  side  of  the  hive 
a  comb  of  brood,  separating  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  hive  by  means  of  a  tin  which  acts  as 
a  tight  division-board,  and  which  also  folds 
over  sufficiently  to  separate  the  top  of  this 
compartment  from  the  super.  In  this  a  cap- 
ped cell  is  placed  that  is  within  two  or  three 
days  of  hatching.  This  cell  is  protected  by 
means  of  a  cell-protector.  In  tnis  compart- 
ment the  young  queen  is  fertilized,  and  at 
the  proper  time  after  the  old  queen  has  been 
removed,  the  nucleus  with  the  young  queen 
and  the  full  colony  are  united  by  means  of  a 
small  round  hole  m  the  tight  division-board. 

REQUEENINO. 

The  officers  of  the  association  have  evident- 
ly been  much  impressed  with  the  inferiorily 
of  the  average  queen.  H.  G.  Sibbald  dealt 
with  that  subject  in  his  usual  happy  manner. 
As  a  foul-brood  inspector  he  saw  the  need 
of  better  queens.  He  did  not  want  a  colony 
queenless  for  even  a  few  days  if  it  could  be 
avoided.  Some  years  ago  when  feeding 
back  honey  to  complete  sections  he  noticed 
tiiat,  as  soon  as  the  colony  got  the  swarming 
impulse,  the  bees  did  not  take  up  any  more 
feed,  also  that  a  colony  slackens  up  in  honey- 
gathering  when  it  gets  the  swarming  im- 
pulse; also  that  queenless  colonies  do  not 
work  as  well  as  those  that  have  a  queen. 
Mr.  Sibbald  favored  a  good  strain  of  Italians. 


When  Mr.  Sibbald  stated  that  he  was  care- 
ful not  to  rear  queens  from  cells  produced 
under  the  swarming  impulse,  Holtennann 
felt  he  could  now  settle  a  small  portion  of 
the  score  against  him  throu^  Sibbald 's 
joke  at  H.*s  expense.  After  gravelv  ex- 
pressing his  deep  interest  in  Mr.  Sibbald 's 
method  of  eradicating  the  swarming  impulse 
he  stated  he  was  going  to  take  the  Ust  speak- 
er to  a  dairyman's  convention.  Cows  switch 
their  tails  in  a  disagreeable  manner  when 
being  milked,  and  Mr.  Sibbald  could  explain 
to  them  how,  by  cutting  the  tails  at  birth 
from  the  calves,  in  a  few  generations  they 
would  breed  a  cow  that  would  no  longer 
have  the  disposition  to  switch. 

F.  J.  Adams,  Brantford,  ably  connected 
the  need  of  rearing  good  queens  with  honev 
production.  He  pointed  out  how,  with  mod- 
em methods,  non-swarming,  stimulating  the 
queen,  or  something  beyond  nature's  meffi- 
ods,  had  to  be  employed  to  keep  good  queens 
at  the  head  of  the  colony. 

FOUL  BROOD. 

The  reports  of  inspectors  showed  that  the 
sum  of  $^00  and  the  work  of  the  fourteen  in- 
spectorshad  been  entirely  inadequate  to  cover 
the  needed  ground  for  inspection.  Between 
sessions  I  heard  of  four  county  associations 
that  hai^e  asked  that  more  time  and  money 
be  spent  in  this  work  during  the  coming 
year,  and  one  county  has  asked  for  an  in- 
spector—viz.. Simcoe. 

European  foul  brood  has  made  headway; 
and  a  resolution  submitted  by  R.  F.  Holter- 
mann, seconded  by  Alex.  Dickson,  Lancas- 
ter, Ont.,  was  earned: 

'* Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  On- 
tario Bee-keepers'  Association  view  with 
alarm  the  fact  that  cases  of  European  foul 
brood  have  been  found  among  bees  in  On- 
tario; that  we  desire  to  place  ourselves  on 
record  as,  first,  strongly fovoring action  on  the 
part  of  the  government  that  win,  by  thorough 
and  carefuTinspection,  locate  every  hive  af- 
fected; second,  that  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment take  any  action  necessary  which  shall 
enable  it  to  secure  complete  control  of  af- 
fected colonies."    This  was  passed. 

A  PURSE  TO  MR.  WM.  M'EVOY. 

I  do  not  want  to  close  this  brief  report 
without  saying  that  Thursday's  regular  pro- 
gram was  oroken  into  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Holmes, 
Athens,  Ont.,  asking  the  president  to  call 
upon  some  one  to  produce  Mr.  Wm.  McEvoy . 

After  a  little  search  the  object  of  interest 
was  produced,  when  he  was  presented  with 
a  purse  and  address  '*  on  behalf  of  bee-keep- 
ers generally,  and  members  of  the  Ontario 
association  m  particular,"  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  the  originator  of  the 
method  of  treating  foul  brood  now  generally 
recognized  as  the  best  in  the  wond.  The 
address  stated  that  Canadians  are  proud  that 
McEvoy  had  done  this.  The  Germans  have 
invented  almost  every  thing  that  has  devel- 
oped modem  apiculture;  the  United  States 
has  very  largely  improved  upon  these  inven- 
tions; but  a  Canadian  has  discovered  how  to 
grapple  with  this  scourge. 
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CONVERSATIONS   WITH 

DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,  New  York. 


LOCATING  AN  APIARY. 

''I  have  thirty-four  colonies  of  bees  and 
am  about  to  move  to  a  new  locality.  How 
should  the  hives  be  leveled?*' 

**  It  is  calculated  that  the  entrance,  or  front 
of  the  hives,  or  the  doorway,  if  you  like,  is 
better  at  the  ends  of  the  frames,  and  the  hive 
should  be  perfectly  level  from  side  to  side, 
and  slope  somewhat  toward  this  entrance  or 
front,  enough  to  carry  off  the  water  when  it 
rains.  This  also  helps  the  bees  keep  the 
floor  or  bottom-board  clean,  and  many  sup- 
pose that,  where  the  bees  build  their  own 
combs,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  straight 
within  the  frames.  The  whole,  however,  is 
on  the  calculation  that  your  combs  in  the 
surplus  apartment  run  the  same  way  as  do 
those  in  tne  hive  below.*' 

''But  suppose  that  thev  do  not" 

"Then  the  hive  should  be  level  both  ways 
when  the  sections  are  on." 

"But  how  about  the  rain  and  the  floor- 
sweeping,  in  this  case?" 

"  As  you  have  the  sections  on  only  when 
the  colony  is  very  populous,  the  bees  will 
take  care  of  this  matter  at  such  times;  and  to 
fix  matters  as  thev  should  be  at  all  other 
times  I  use  two  half-bricks  to  each  hive;  and 
at  all  times  when  the  supers  are  not  on.  the 
back  end  of  the  hive  is  raised  up  on  these 
two  pieces  of  brick,  which  gives  about  the 
right  pitch  toward  the  entrance.  When  the 
supers  are  put  on  again  the  next  season 
these  pieces  of  brick  are  taken  out  and  left 
beside  the  hive  or  under  the  bottom-board 
when  the  hive  is  level  aeain." 

"How  far  should  the  mves  stand  from  the 
ground?" 

"Here  good  authorities  differ.  Some  say 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches,  while  others 
think  from  three  to  six  inches  better.  I  used 
to  lay  two  pieces  of  inch  board  on  the  ground 
where  I  wished  a  hive  to  stand,  and  level 
them.  On  these  I  placed  the  bottom-board, 
which  was  ^  inch  thick,  with  cleats  2  inches 
thick  nailed  on  the  under  side  of  it,  these 
preventing  the  bottom-board  from  warping. 
This  raised  the  hive  about  S}4  inches  on  the 
ground,  after  the  pieces  laid  down  got  fully 
settled,  and  made  a  fairly  good  s&nd  for 
the  hive.  But  of  late  years  Tplace  four  half- 
bricks  on  the  ground,  level  them,  and  on 
these  I  place  the  bottom-board,  and  the  hive 
on  that,  so  that,  after  they  are  settled  down 
during  one  year's  stay,  the  hive  is  not  far 
from  four  inches  off  the  ground,  this  being, 
to  my  mind,  about  the  right  distance.  Then 
we  can  use  an  alighting-board,  with  hives 
thus  near  the  jground,  which  could  not  so 
easily  be  done  if  the  distance  were  a  foot  or 
more." 

"Where  hives  are  set  two  feet  high 
on  cool  days  in  early  spring,  when  every  bee 
is  of  the  greatest  value,  many  bees  fail  to  get 


home  by  being  blown  to  the  ground,  or,  in  a 
benumbed  condition,  drop  under  the  hive  in 
the  shade,  where  they  die  of  exposure." 

"But  are  there  not  objections  to  such  low 
setting?" 

"  The  objections  are  that  toads  will  get  to 
the  entrance  of  the  hive  in  the  evening  and 
catch  the  bees;  and  ants  annoy  them  more; 
but  I  consider  neither  of  these  to  be  compar- 
ed with  the  first. 

"  How  near  should  the  hives  stand  to  each 
other?" 

"  My  apiaries  are  laid  out  on  the  hexagonal 
plan,  the  ni  ves  being  ten  feet  apart  in  the  rows 
from  center  to  center,  and  the  rows  ten  feet 
apart  Many  place  them  closer,  some  as  near 
as  five  feet:  but  I  think  that,  where  the  ground 
can  be  had  without  too  much  expense,  the 
saving  of  queens  when  going  out  to  be  fer- 
tilized, the  less  mixing  of  bees  when  setting 
from  the  cellar,  and  tne  ease  with  which  the 
ground  can  be  mown  and  cared  for,  more 
than  pay  for  all  of  the  extra  cost  of  ground 
and  the  extra  travel  which  the  ten-foot  dis- 
tance makes." 

"  How  do  you  get  the  hives  arranged  in 
hexagonal  form?'^ 

"Take  a  line  of  the  desired  length,  ac- 
according  to  the  number  of  hives  you  wish 
in  any  certain  apiary,  and  near  one  end 
tie  a  white  thread  or  string.  Five  feet 
from  this  tie  a  piece  of  red  coni,  and  then  a 
white  one  five  feet  from  the  red,  and  so  on 
till  you  have  red  and  white  strings  alternat- 
ing at  five  feet  from  each  other  the  whole 
length  of  the  line.  Now  stretch  the  line 
where  you  want  the  first  row  of  hives,  and 
stick  a  little  stake  at  each  white  thread. 
Then  move  the  line  ahead  ten  feet  and  stick 
the  little  stakes  at  the  red  cords.  Move 
ten  feet  again,  sticking  at  the  white,  and  so 
on  till  you  get  as  many  stakes  stuck  as  you 
wish  hives  at  this  place.  Now  level  off  the 
ground  to  suit  you  at  each  stake;  put  down 
your  four  half-bricks  for  each  of  the  four 
comers  of  your  bottom-b<xuxis  to  rest  on, 
and  you  are  ready  for  the  colonies.  For 
convenience  and  beautiful  appearance  this 
is  superior  to  any  thing  else  I  know  of." 

"Just  one  more  question:  In  what  direc- 
tion should  the  entrance  face?"   . 

"This  is  something  that  practical  apiarists 
do  not  entirely  agree  upon.  However,  all, 
I  believe,  think  it  is  better  not  to  face  any 
hives  north  of  an  east  and  west  direction.  I 
always  have  mine  face  south;  but  many  think 
southeast  should  be  the  way,  for  then  the 
morning  sun  will  start  the  bees  out  to  gath- 
ering nectar  early  in  the  day.  But  reaQy  I 
see  Tittle  difference  in  any  southerly  direc- 
tion." 

"Why  not  face  them  toward  the  north?" 

"The  facing  of  hives  to  the  north  is  very 
objectionable,  as  it  nearly  precludes  the 
flight  of  the  bees  during  winter,  and  much 
of  the  time  during  early  spring  and  faU,  and 
also  allows  the  cold  north  winds  to  blow  in 
at  the  entrance,  thus  retarding  brood-rear- 
ing, which  is  a  disadvantage  in  building  up 
colonies  to  their  maximum  strength  for  the 
harvest  from  white  clover."  ^  j 
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General 
Correspondence 

FIGHTING  BLACK  BROOD. 


How  Dr.  Miller  Grapples  with  the  Disease 
Among  his  Bees;  the  Frames  but  Not 
the  Hives  Disinfected;  Is  Infection  Ever 
Carried  Into  the  Supers? 

BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER. 

Beginning  with  the  -spring  of  1909  I  decid- 
ed to  give  up  the  Wilson  apiarv  and  keep  aU 
my  bees  in  tne  home  apiary.  I  was  especial- 
ly thankful  for  this  when  I  found  that  Eu- 
ropean foul  brood  was  all  through  the  apia- 
ry. It  is  more  convenient  to  f icht  foul  brood 
in  one  apiary  than  in  two.  Here  was  the 
situation  early  in  July:  93  colonies  affected 
with  the  disease:  22  colonies  in  which  no 
bad  brood  could  oe  discovered  at  any  time 
throughout  the  season,  and  a  lot  of  nuclei 
whose  condition  I  can  not  now  tell.  An  in- 
spiriting state  of  affairs,  wasn't  it?  At  least 
I  woulahave  the  chance  to  learn  something. 

I  at  once  determined  to  break  up  all  colo- 
nies that  were  not  of  fair  strength  and  throw 
all  the  rest  on  foundation.  Before  I  had  a 
chance  to  carry  out  this  program  in  full, 
events  so  shaped  themselves  that  I  changed 
my  mind,  ancf  only  56  colonies  were  thrown 
on  foundation. 

Dr.  E.  F.  PhiUips  thought  a  second  shake 
was  not  necessary;  so,  instead  of  the  usual 
shaking  upon  starters,  and,  four  days  later, 
throwing  on  foundation,  I  at  once  threw  up- 
on full  sheets  of  foundation.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  hives— noth- 
ing whatever  was  done  to  disinfect  them. 
The  frames  were  boiled  in  lye,  and  used 
again.  A  big  iron  kettle  outdoors  had  a  fire 
built  about  i^  and  into  this  was  put  enough 
water  nearly  to  fill  it,  and  two  or  three  cans 
of  concentrated  lye  added.  From  time  to 
time  water  was  added  as  it  boiled  away,  and 
more  lye  added.  Four  or  five  frames  were 
put  in  the  kettle,  then  soused  up  and  down 
with  a  pitchfork,  and  in  a  very  little  while 
they  were  taken  out  and  thoroughlv  rinsed 
in  a  tub  of  cold  water.  That  made  them 
very  clean.  But  the  lye  was  kept  boiling 
hard.  Most  of  the  frames  were  as  good  as 
new,  and  the  expense  was  small  compared 
with  the  expense  of  new  frames. 

The  first  colony  was  shaken  upon  founda- 
tion; all  the  others  were  brushed.  The  first 
thing  we  knew,  some  colonies  that  had  been 
treated  left,  bag  and  baggage.  However, 
thev  didn't  take  the  frames  of  foundation 
with  them.  (First  and  last,  nine  colonies 
thus  deserted.)  We  concluded  tiiey  were 
hunger  swarms,  the  bees  gathering  a  little 
every  day.  but  probably  not  enough  for  their 
daily  needs.  So  the  next  we  brushed  had 
sections  partly  filled  given  to  them,  these 
sections  being  taken  from  diseased  colonies. 
This  not  proving  entirely  successful,  we 
tried  a  radically  different  plan,  which  plan 


we  followed  for  all  the  rest  that  were  put  on 
foundation. 

We  brushed  all  but  one  comb.  That  comb 
was  left  in  the  hive  at  one  side.  Next  to  it 
were  g[iven  two  emptor  frames  with  not  the 
least  sign  of  a  starter  in  them.  Aside  from 
these  three  frames  the  hive  was  left  empty. 
Three  days  later  we  generally  found  at  least 
a  little  start  made  at  building  comb  in  the 
empty  frame  next  the  full  one,  and  some 
eggs  there.  In  a  very  few  cases  the  bees 
had  made  a  start  in  the  second  empty  frame. 
Sometimes  no  start  was  made  in  either 
frame  (remember  the  dearth) ,  in  which  case 
we  waited  till  there  was.  Then  we  took  out 
the  old  filled  frame,  left  the  one  frame  with 
the  start  made  in  it,  and  filled  up  the  hive 
with  foundation.  After  a  start  was  made  on 
the  foundation,  we  sometimes  took  away  the 
frame  which  had  been  partly  filled  with 
comb,  so  that  it  might  not  be  finished  out 
with  drone  comb,  and  sometimes  we  left  it. 

The  rule  is  to  treat  foul-broody  colonies  in 
the  evening.  Witii  so  many  cases  on  hand, 
that  was  not  convenient.  I  suppose  the  oIh 
ject  of  operating  in  the  evening  is  to  avoid 
robbers.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  would  he 
full  safer  to  operate  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day  when  the  bees  were  scouring  the  fields 
for  what  little  could  be  found  tmui  to  wait 
till  evening  when  they  had  given  up  the 
fields  and  were  prowhng  around  trying  to 
rob  everywhere.  So  we  did  none  of  the 
work  in  the  evening,  but  at  any  time  of  day 
when  robbers  were  not  troublesome.  When- 
ever there  was  any  sign  of  robbers,  we  stop- 
ped work. 

Some  one  may  say  I  was  unwise  to  do  so 
many  things  against  rule.  The  only  reply  I 
need  make  is  that  not  one  of  the  56  colomes 
showed  the  least  sign  of  the  disease  after- 
ward, and  I  can  but  speak  well  of  the  bridge 
that  carried  me  safely  over.  But  please  re- 
member that  European  (not  American)  foul 
brood  is  under  consideration,  also  that  there 
was  a  dearth.  With  American  foul  brood, 
or  in  a  full  flow,  results  might  be  different 

With  regard  to  operating  in  the  evening, 
it  is  an  unpleasant  time  to  work,  and  I  don^t 
believe  it  is  always  the  safest  time,  so  far  as 
robl>ers  are  concerned.  In  a  buckwheat 
flow  I  would  rather  take  the  forenoon. 

As  to  disinfecting  hives,  we  know  that,  in 
thousands  of  cases^  hives  without  disinfec- 
tion have  been  satisfactorily  used,  and  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  in  the  cases  reported 
adversely  the  disease  may  have  occurred 
from  other  causes.  At  any  rate,  the  propor- 
tion of  failures  seems  to  be  so  few  that  I'd 
rather  take  the  chances  of  treating  them 
over  again  than  to  disinfect  all  the  hives. 

I  fed  sections  taken  from  foul-broody  col- 
onies. Is  there  any  positive  proof  that  in 
any  case  bees  have  taken  the  trouble  to  car- 

Sf  the  infection  into  the  surplus  apartment? 
ertainly  no  harm  came  from  it  in  the  pres- 
ent case.  If  it  has  done  harm  in  any  other 
case,  then  possibly  the  deardi  may  have 
made  a  difference. 

Before  I  tried  it,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  you 
could  have  convinced  me  mat  it  would  be  a 
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safe  thing  to  leave  in  the  hive  a  foul-broody 
comb  when  shaking.  Indeed,  I  had  no  idea, 
in  the  first  place,  of  following  exactly  tiie 

f>lan  that  I  finally  did  follow.  I  intended  to 
eave  the  foul-broody  comb  three  days,  or 
long  enough  for  the  bees  to  make  a  start  on 
the  empty  frame  next  to  it,  then  leave  this 
latter  two  days,  taking  away  the  foul-broody 
comb,  at  the  end  of  the  two  days  leaving 
nothing  but  foundation.  The  idea  was  that 
this  would  not  give  the  bees  such  a  shock  as 
to  be  suddenly  thrown  upon  nothing  but 
foundation  with  all  their  combs  taken  from 
them  at  once.  But  in  some  way  I  fell  into 
the  shorter  and  easier  way,  thinking  that 
there  was  a  bare  chance  that  it  might  work, 
and  I  was  feeling  just  a  bit  desperate  about 
the  bees  desertmg.  You  would  hardly  be- 
lieve with  what  intense  anxiety  I  scanned 
the  newly  built  comb  when  the  oldest  brood 
in  it  was  nearly  readv  to  seal,  to  see  if  any 
of  it  was  diseased.  Always  it  was  healthv, 
and  I  felt  sure  that  if  this  comb  was  all  right 
the  foundation  would  be.  And  it  was — ev- 
ery time.  Again  the  question  comes:  If  a 
flow  had  been  on,  would  the  result  have 
been  the  same? 

The  editor  of  Gleanings  had  hinted  that 
he  would  like  to  have  me  try  the  Alexander 

Elan.  I  am  greatly  given  to  experimenting; 
ut  with  so  serious  a  matter  as  foul  brooal 
hardly  felt  like  fooling  witii  a  plan  that  had 
not  proved  entirely  successful  in  all  cases. 
Later  I  relented,  and  —  but  that's  another 
story. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  NATIONAL  PURE-FOOD  LAW. 


Its  Relation  to  Honey-dew;  the  Favored 
Few. 


BY  J.  A.  CRANE. 


While  I  should  like  to  see  the  pure-food 
law  amended  so  that  what  the  bees  store  in 
the  hive  for  their  own  food  supply,  when 
taken  from  them  might  be  called  honey, 
whether  gathered  from  fruit  juice  or  aphides, 
we  probably  shall  be  unable  to  get  such  a 
change.  But  if  all  the  bee  interests  in  the 
counbry  were  as  powerful  and  as  united  as 
the  jzlucose  interests  are,  the  commission 
would  probably  be  able  to  see  no  more  harm 
in  calling  honey-dew  pure  honey  than  in  call- 
ing glucose  com  syrup.  What  greater  farce 
could  be  imagined  than  our  present  pure-food 
law  as  it  now  stands  and  is  apphed?  The 
greatest  sinners,  viz.,  the  glucose  people, 
tne  canners,  and  the  whisl^  interests,  ap- 
pear to  be  able  to  get  almost  any  ruling  they 
wish;  but  let  the  man  who  has  a  few  sections 
of  honey  with  a  few  cells  of  honey-dew  in 
them  look  out  how  he  sells  it  or  he  may  find 
himself  in  prison. 

The  way  I  did  with  what  honey  I  had  with 
dew  in  it  was  to  send  it  away  as  clover,  bass- 
wood,  and  honey-dew,  which  was  just  what 
it  was;  and  as  the  statute  claims  to  be  against 
misbranding,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should 
have  been  more  guilty  to  mark  good  clover 


and  basswood  as  honey-dew  than  to  give  the 
actual  facts,  even  though  the  good  honey 
was  unavoidably  thrown  mto  baa  company. 

PREVENTINa  GNAWING  OF  SPLINTS. 

I  should  like  to  sufzgest  that  the  Miller 
splints  might  be  coated  with  some  substance 
hke  shellac,  or  some  other  preparation,  and 
made  so  hard  that  the  bees  would  be  unable 
to  tear  them  down.  As  I  understand  the 
case  they  gnaw  only  the  lower  end  of  the 
splints,  so  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  coat 
more  than  a  short  distance  from  the  end.  I 
have  never  used  them,  but  have  often  thought 
of  trying  some:  and  if  the  gnawing  by  tne 
bees  is  the  only  point  against  then*  use  it 
would  seem  that  some  one  used  to  paints  or 
chemicals  should  be  able  to  find  some  easy 
way  to  overcome  that  fault. 

Marion,  N.  Y. 

[While,  apparentiy,  some  big  interests 
have  secured  rulings  that  they  have  asked 
for,  and  some  smaOer  interests  have  been 
turned  down,  yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact 
that  we  have  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  very 
best  pure-food  law,  and  the  best  executea, 
probably,  in  the  world.  Canada  and  some 
other  countries  are  wishing  they  had  some- 
thing half  as  good.  If  Dr.  Wiley  and  his 
corps  of  assistants  were  left  alone,  all  would 
be  treated  alike.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  we 
most  emphaticallv  disagree  with  our  corre- 
spondent when  he  says  that  "no  greater 
farce  could  be  imagined  than  our  present 
pure-food  law  as  it  stands  and  is  applied.'' 
while  we  admit,  in  the  matter  of  honey-dew, 
that  some  bee-keepers  suffer  some  littie  hard- 
ship, yet  in  a  broad  and  general  way  t^ey 
now  have  practically  no  competition  from 
glucose  mixtures  masquerading  under  the 
name  of  "honey.**  Most  States  have  pure- 
food  laws  of  their  own  that  are  in  strict  con- 
formit^r  with  the  national  law.  All  territori- 
al and  interstate  business  comes  under  the 
scope  of  the  national  law.  The  fact  that 
some  of  the  adulterated  products  that  can  be 
sold  in  some  States  may  and  probably  would 
go  across  the  borders  into  other  States  is  a 
strong  barrier  against  a  class  of  manufactur- 
ers who  would,  if  they  dare,  put  on  the  mar- 
ket adulterated  honeys,  canned  goods,  and 
jams.    They  dare  not  take  chances. 

It  is  not  a  violation  of  the  national  pure- 
food  law  to  put  on  the  market  a  honey  that 
contains  onlv  a  smaU  percentage  of  honey- 
dew.  Any  honey  containing  a  smaU  amount 
of  honey-dew  that  is  of  good  flavor  and  color 
can  be  sold  as  honey,  if  we  understand  the 
ruling.  It  is  only  the  ill-flavored  stuff,  or 
the  honey  that  contains  a  very  perceptible 
quantity,  that  must  be  sold  under  the  name 
of  "honey-dew  honey.**  In  many  cases  this 
does  network  a  hardship  but  an  actual  bene- 
fit to  the  honey  trade  at  large.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  a  positive  damage  to  the  market  if 
a  bee-keeper  were  allowedto  put  a  nasty  hon- 
ey-dew on  an  unsuspecting  public  and  call  it 
honey.  There  are  some  pure  honeys  that  are 
so  vile  in  flavor  and  dark  in  color  that  they 
also  ought  to  be  put  under  the  same  ban  for 
table  use.— Ed.] 
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FULL  SHEETS  OF  FOUNDATION  IN  SEC- 
TIONS  DEFENDED. 


A  Reply  to  Friedman  Grelner;  only  Extra 
Thin  Foundation  Used  In  Split  Sectlona. 

BY  J.  E.  HAND. 


The  article  by  Mr.  F.  Greiner  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  foundation  in  sections,  page 
528,  would  seem  to  call  for  a  reply  from  me, 
especially  in  view  of  his  error  in  assuming 
that  I  find  it  necessary  to  use  brood  founda- 
tion in  split  sections.  This  is  doubtless  due 
to  a  former  statement  of  mine  that  I  miffht 
be  com|>elled  to  use  foundation  heavier  than 
extra  thin  in  split  sections. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  this  connection  that 
the  trouble  from  buckline  of  foundation  in 
split  sections  to  which  Mr.  G.  refers  exists 
only  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  have 
condemned  these  sections  without  giving 
them  a  trial.  In  justice  to  myself  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  /  use  only  extra-thin  foundation  in 
split  sections,  Mr.  G.  is,  therefore,  juniping 
at  conclusions  when  he  assumes  that  I  use 
brood  foundation  in  them. 

His  statement,  that  those  who  use  full 
sheets  of  foundation  in  sections  are  catering 
to  the  demands  of  the  seller  instead  of  the 
consumer,  are,  it  seems  to  me,  wide  of  the 
truth.  He  appears  to  forget  that  the  seller 
is  in  touch  with  the  consumer;  and  unless  he 
caters  to  his  wants  he  must  quit  and  go  out 
of  business.  The  fact  that  the  seller  de- 
mands a  certain  kind  of  honey  is  prima-facise 
evidence  that  the  consumer  prefers  it. 

Mr.  Greiner's  statement,  that  the  consum- 
er rarely  demands  that  honey  be  attached  to 
the  section  on  all  sides,  and  capped  to  the 
wood,  is  doubtless  true;  and  yet  if  given  the 
choice,  that  is  the  very  kind  he  wm  take  in 

Preference  to  the  kind  Mr.  G.  describes  as 
eing  fastened  at  the  top  with  only  two  little 
legs  at  the  side,  and  none  at  the  bottom,  with 
an  open  space  between  the  honey  and  Hie 
wood. 

I  don't  quite  see  how  any  one  in  the  light 
of  our  present  ^ding-rules  should  call  such 
an  article  gilt-edged.  It  is  the  appearance  of 
comb  honey  that  sells  it,  and  the  eating  qual- 
ities that  hold  the  customer  after  we  once 
get  him.  The  difference  between  tiie  ap- 
pearance of  a  section  of  comb  honey  that  is 
built  from  full  sheets  of  foundation  and  one 
from  small  starters  only,  is  wide  enough  to 
include  the  whole  scope  of  scientific  comb- 
honey  production.  The  difference  in  tiie 
eating  qualities  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  notic- 
ed by  the  average  consumer,  and  exists  only 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  trifle  more  wax 
where  full  sheets  of  foundation  are  used. 
However,  since  most  people  eat  honey  with 
bread,  the  small  amount  of  wax  contained 
in  a  mouthful  of  honey  could  not  be  detect- 
ed, even  by  an  expert. 

I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  producing 
the  Kind  of  honey  that  commands  the  high- 
est price  in  the  open  markets;  and  because 
I  can't  produce  such  an  article  in  my  location 
with  starters  only  I  prefer  to  use  full  sheets 


of  foundation  in  sections.  The  rapidly  in- 
creasing demands  for  such  honey  speaks 
louder  man  any  argument  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Greiner  is  able  to  produce  a 
very  fine  article  with  only  smaU  starters  of 
foundation  in  sections;  but  tlie  point  is,  will 
it  pay  him  to  do  it?  This  question  is  fully 
answered  by  his  statement  that  he  would 
have  made  a  great  deal  more  money  had  he 
used  full  sheets  of  foundation  in  sections 
during  the  last  25  years.  On  the  whole  it 
wouldseem  that  he  nas  little  to  show  for  his 
25  years  of  self-sacrifice  along  this  line,  for 
he  does  not  say  that  he  is  able  to  get  five 
cents  more  per  pound  for  his  product,  which 
he  would  have  to  do  to  make  nimself  good. 

I  have  been  a  producer  of  comb  honey  on 
a  small  scale  for  more  than  30  vears;  14  years 
of  this  time  I  delivered  a  good  share  of  my 

Sroduce  direct  to  the  consumer;  and  while  I 
on't  remember  a  single  complaint  about 
the  foundation,  I  have  had  patrons  object  to 
light-weight  sections  before  I  knew  enough 
to  use  fun  sheets  of  foundation.  Sections  of 
honev  are  largely  sold  by  the  piece,  and  ligfat- 
weig;ht  sections,  like  poorly  filled  boxes  of 
hemes,  are  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the 
consumer,  and  justiy  so. 
Birmingham,  0. 


KEEPING    BEES    IN   A    WARM    ROOM 
THROUGH  THE  WINTER. 


An     Interesting     Series  of  Experiments 

Showing  the  Effect  of  Artlflclal  Heat 

on  Sees. 

BY  SAMUEL  SIMMINS. 


This  subject  appears  to  strike  the  editor 
of  Gleanings  as  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance,  and  is  one  that  claims  some  at- 
tention every  few  years.  At  one  time  it  was 
a  most  fascinating  hobby  in  the  writer's  own 
exoerience. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  I  placed  a  colony  of 
bees  in  a  greenhouse  in  mid-winter,  at  a 
temperature  that  never  went  below  70°; 
and  while,  when  the  sun  was  warming  up 
the  house  during  the  day,  about  110°  would 
be  maintained.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
sight,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  see  the  bees 
activelv  carrying  in  artificial  pollen  which  I 
sprinkled  on  deal  shavings  in  a  box  at  the 
further  end  of  the  house,  where  they  were 
loading  up  with  a  right  merry  hum. 

After  the  first  day  or  two  the  glass  did  not 
trouble  the  bees  in  the  least,  and  they  would 
fly  in  a  continuous  stream  direct  to  ue  pea- 
flour,  and,  when  loaded,  straight  back  to  the 
hive,  as  though  they  were  unaware  of  any 
glass  boundary,  or  that  there  was  a  wider 
world  beyond.  Thin  syrup  was  supplied  at 
the  same  time,  and  fairly  large  patches  of 
brood  were  established,  hatching  out  in  due 
course.  And  so  this  interesting  game  went 
on  until  spring  came  in;  but  just  here  is  the 
crucial  point— no  material  increase  in  num- 
bers was  secured,  and  the  sequel  was  not 
unexpected. 
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The  hive  was  set  outside,  and  then  the  re- 
sult of  artificial  heat,  out  of  season,  became 
apparent.  That  queen  had  been  through 
her  season  of  laving,  and  now  claimed  a  very 
natural  and  weu>eamed  rest;  while  the  bees, 
being  aU  quite  young,  with  no  element  of 
hardy  adults  among  them,  made  no  attempt 
to  pull  up,  as  do  unmolested  stocks  when 
starting  on  after  their  long  winter  rest.  The 
fact  was,  the  "vim  *'  was  not  there,  and,  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  that  stock  was 
about  worthless  for  the  new  season's  work. 

COLONIES  IN  A  WARM  ROOM  WITH  ENTRANCES 
OPENING  OUTSIDE. 

I  have  in  early  spring  applied  heat  to  stocks 
standing  with  free  entrances  to  the  open 
air.  The  bees  would  expand,  and  a  large 
brood-nest  would  be  developed;  but  ulti- 
mately there  was  no  progress,  for  the  simple 
reason  the  adult  bees  were  induced  to  fly 
too  frequently,  and  many  would  be  lost  or 
worn  out  too  quickl)r.* 

The  queens,  as  will  alwavs  be  found  the 
case,  having  started  too  early  and  too  rapid- 
ly, are  not  in  position  to  continue  at  high 
pressure  just  at  the  period  their  best  work 
IS  required.  In  this  connection  it  should  not 
be  overlooked  that,  with  stocks  strong  and 
healthy,  and  in  normal  condition,  the  queen 
claims  a  short  and  much-needed  rest,  in 
mid-season,  by  the  act  of  swarming.  She 
deposits  few  or  no  eggs  for  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore swarming,  hence  with  non-stimulated 
and  reduced  ovaries  she  is  able  to  fly  with 
the  swarm— an  act  otherwise  impossible. 
For  a  week  or  ten  davs  thereafter  she  is  not 
again  forced  to  her  full  capaciiy,  the  short 
rest  having  been  very  beneficial. 

HEAT  APPUED  IN  SEASON. 

When  not  applied  too  early  I  have  found 
artificial  heat  somewhat  beneficial.    The  ap- 

Slication  should  be  made  just  after  bees  are 
eveloping  normally,  and  when  plenty  of 
natural  pollen  is  to  be  found  in  fairly  mild 
weather.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
general  progress  is  rapid,  and  with  such  ap- 
plied heat  bees  are  ready  for  the  supers  m 
from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
It  is  evident  that  comb-building  is  then  car- 
ried on  more  quickly  than  without  artificial 
he2at  during  ah  early  honey-flow. 

WARMING  THE  SUPERS. 

Even  where  the  actual  stock  is  not  thus 
subjected  to  artificial  heat  in  season,  a  judi- 
cious warming  of  the  supers,  where  cold 
nights  are  the  rule,  will  add  largely  to  the 
apiarist's  profits.  Combs  are  buut  at  an  as- 
tonishing rate,  and  the  bees  always  find 
§len^^  01  room  in  the  supers,  and,  moreover, 
le  work  being  continuous,  the  queen  is 
left  free  to  follow  her  natural  inclination 
among  tiie  stock  combs,  and  a  larger  popu- 
lation's naturally  the  result. 

For  drawing  out  section  (or  other]  founda- 
tion prior  to  the  honey-flow,  I  have  frequent- 
ly advised  the  use  of  a  hot  brick  wrapped  in 
flannel;  and  also  flat  hot- water  tins,  cased  in 

•  If  younff  bees  hatched  in  winter  can  not  fly  within 
a  reaaoDable  time  they  die  off  wholesale. 


enamel  cloth  and  wrapped  round  with  warm 
material.  These  are  placed  on  the  super; 
and  with  gentie  feeding  many  sections  can 
thus  be  got  ready  for  the  honey-flow,  insur- 
ing rapid  work  when  the  food  time  comes. 
Of  course  a  lamp-heated  boiler  would  be 
more  effectual,  and  a  smaU  proportion  of  the 
colonies  kept  would  prepare  enough  drawn 
combs  for  tne  whole  apiary.  The  object  is 
not  to  prepare  a  lot  of  combs  with  deep  cells, 
but  to  get  them  "  started "  without  being 
stored,  just  as  if  a  holder  with  sections  were 
placed  between  brood  for  twenty-four  hours 
—another  effective  plan  of  obtaining  drawn 
section  combs. 

Many  American  friends  procured  my  pam- 
phlet of  1886,  and  they  ymi  remember  the 
stress  therein  laid  upon  the  importance  of  a 
i^stematic  preparation  of  whole  sets  of 
drawn  combs  in  ail  sections  ready  for  the 
current  season's  harvest. 

ARTIFICIAL  HEAT  VERSUS  NATURAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 

It  is  apparent,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  there  is  no  profit,  but  a  decided  loss,  in 
causing  bees  to  breed  to  a  great  extent  dur- 
ing winter,  or  too  early  in  spring.  I  prefer, 
ana  I  have  no  doubt  most  practical  owners 

g refer,  a  colonv  that  will  sit  still,  do  no 
reeding,  and  therefore  consume  but  littie 
store,  until  the  flrst  great  flight  when  nat- 
ural pollen  can  be  gathered  m  abundance. 
From  that  moment  a  higher  temperature  is 
developed  naturally,  the  queen  begins  to 
feel  her  power  under  the  genenQ  (and 
genial)  stimulus  of  awakening  life,  and  the 
adult  hardy  workers  do  not  appear  to  dimin- 
ish in  numbers  until  there  are  enough  young 
sufficientiy  hardened  to  take  up  the  burden 
of  a  whole  hive  full  of  brood. 

CONFINED  BEES  PRODUCING  WAX. 

My  greenhouse  experiment  reminds  me 
that  at  a  littie  later  date  (1886)  I  confined  a 
3-lb.  swarm  in  a  large  canvas-covered  room 
for  the  purpose  of  c^termining  the  quantity 
of  honey  that  would  be  required  in  produc- 
ing a  pound  of  wax.  Until  that  period  it 
had  been  asserted  that  twenty  pounds  of 
honey  were  lost  for  every  pound  of  wax  the 
bees  were  compelled  to  produce;  and  down 
to  quite  a  recent  date  some  authors  (who 
knew  of  my  expeilment)  have  continued  to 
publish  that  exploded  theory. 

The  bees  flew  freely  in  the  canvas  room,  it 
being  in  autumn;  but  they  had  no  access  to 
either  pollen  or  water,  beyond  the  slightiy 
diluted  noney  I  fed  them  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  I  gave  the  process  in  detail  in  "A 
Modem  Bee-farm,"  and  the  ultimate  result 
was  that  I  found  it  required  some  6)4  lbs.  of 
honey  to  produce  1  lb.  of  wax.  This  was 
beautifully  white,  with  no  trace  of  a  yellow 
tinge  when  molded  into  one  block.  Under 
free  and  favorable  conditions,  doubtiess  less 
than  five  pounds  of  honey  are  really  requir- 
ed in  secreting  that  quantity  of  pure  wax, 
free  from  pollen.  With  wax  at  35  cts.,  that 
would  be  7  cts.  per  lb.  for  honey;  conse- 
quentiy,  wax  is  not,  apparentiy,  produced  at 
a  profit  by  the  modem  bee-keeper,  though 
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it  is  possible  he  may  at  times  produce  new 
combs  cheaper  than  he  can  buv  foundation. 
I  am  not  sure  that  artificial  heat  applied  dur- 
ing this  experiment  would  have  given  a 
more  economic  result^  because  ihe  bees,  be- 
inff  fed  freely  with  diluted  honey,  develop- 
ea  a  fairly  nigh  temperature.  But  what 
economical  production  can  compare  with  the 
mighty  roaring  industry  displayed  by  the 
bees  when  the  weather  is  hot,  and  untold 
wealth  of  golden  nectar  is  spread  over  a 
thousand  acres  around  them? 
Heathfield,  Eng.,  Nov.  1. 

[Mr.  Simmins  is  a  bee-keeper  who  has  done 
a  large  amount  of  experimental  work  alone 
pracGcal  lines.  We  have  before  referred 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  made  some  discover- 
ies in  the  line  of  methods  of  management 
that  have  been  many  years  ahead  of  the 
times. 

In  the  matter  of  keeping  bees  in  a  warm 
room  the  result  of  his  experiments  are  quite 
in  line  with  our  recent  experiments,  and 
with  those  conducted  by  our  Mr.  A.  I.  Root 
along  in  the  early  70's.  Taking  it  all  in  all 
we  are  thoroughly  in  accord  witn  all  that  our 
correspondent  has  to  say.— Ed.] 


INTRODUCING  QUEENS. 
The  Flour  Method  Practical  and  Safe. 


BY  ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


It  is  a  simple  matter  to  introduce  queens 
by  dusting  uiem  with  flour  if  they  are  rear- 
ed in  the  same  yard,  and  taken  from  one 
hive  and  introduced  into  another  inside  of  a 
few  hours.    The  results  are  the  same  if  the 

aueens  are  taken  to  another  yard,  provided 
ley  are  not  out  of  the  hive  too  long. 
Vke  method  I  employed  with  success  was 
to  remove  the  old  queen,  place  the  frames 
back  in  the  hive,  and  dust  several  small 
handfuls  of  flour  over  the  tops  of  the  frames 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  flour  got  well 
mixed  with  the  bees  between  the  frames. 
The  queen  was  then  coated  thoroughly  witii 
flour  and  run  down  between  the  combs,  fol- 
lowed by  a  good  sprinkling  of  flour. 

This  plan  was  not  eniir^^  successful  when 
practiced  with  queers  received  through  the 
mails,  so  was  modified  in  the  following  man- 
ner: After  removing  the  old  queen,  the  bees 
were  shaken  from  the  combs  into  the  bot- 
tom of  a  hive,  dusted  tiioroughly  with  flour, 
and  the  oueen  coated  with  flour  was  dropped 
among  them.  The  frames  were  then  re- 
placed carefully,  and  the  hive  not  opened 
r'n  for  a  few  days.  In  each  case  tried, 
plan  proved  successful,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  weak  colony  that  was  so  demor- 
alized that,  before  reaching  a  normal  condi- 
tion, robbing  started  in  and  the  queen  was 
missing.  This  reminds  me  that,  if  this  plan 
is  made  use  of  during  the  robbing  season, 
the  entrance  should  be  reduced  to  a  single 
bee-space  or  else  the  work  postponed  until 
near  sundown,  so  that  the  colony  can  regain 
its  normal  condition  before  morning. 


Several  months  ago  I  reoueened  eleven 
colonies  for  a  friend  living  about  thirty-five 
miles  from  my  home.  The  bees  were  the 
most  vicious  of  any  that  I  ever  tried  to  han- 
dle. The  only  way  in  which  they  could  be 
quieted  was  to  use  one-third  tobacco-stems 
and  two-thirds  partly  rotten  wood  in  the 
smoker.  To  find  the  queen  a  queen-exclu- 
der was  tacked  to  the  bottom  of  a  hive-body 
and  set  on  top  of  a  hive  containing  several 
combs.  The  hees  were  shaken  mto  this 
empty  body,  and  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  start- 
ed them  through  the  excluder  down  into  the 
hive  below.  After  finding  the  queen  the 
bees  were  dumped  back  into  the  hive,  dust- 
ed thoroughly  with  flour,  and  the  queen  put 
into  flour  and  then  dropped  among  them. 
The  hives  were  then  not  opened  for  several 
weeks.  On  account  of  the  difference  I  did 
not  examine  the  bees  again;  but  about  Oct. 
1  my  friend  looked  hastily  through  the  hives 
and  reported  sealed  brood  in  nearly  all  of 
the  hives  requeened.  He  did  not  make  a 
thorough  examination,  on  account  of  the 
crossness  of  the  bees,  and  so  did  not  attempt 
to  find  the  queens,  the  presence  of  brood 
showing  that  all  were  accepted.  At  tiiis 
same  time  my  own  colonies  had  no  unsealed 
brood  in  the  combs,  as  the  extreme  drouth 
in  this  section  stopped  all  pollen  supplies 
some  weeks  earlier. 

I  believe  that  ^ose  who  try  this  method 
wiU  not  go  back  to  the  slow  cage  plan  again, 
as  the  flour-introduced  queens  are  laying 
before  the  others  are  liberated  by  the  bees. 

Ronks,  Pa. 


A  lOND  WORD  FROM  DfDIA. 

My  dear  Mr.  Poot— Hoi  long  asro  a  very  accomplish- 
ed lady  whose  life  is  full  of  good  works  wrote  me:  "  I 
have  not  lived  in  vain  if  I  have  been  able  to  sive  the 
missionaries  a  good  lausrh.'*  Measured  by  thlB  stan- 
dard you  too  have  not  lived  in  vain.  Gleaiongs  has 
been  cominsr  to  us  for  over  20  years,  and  grown  and 
improved  with  the  years.  We  thank  yon.  My  husband 
does  not  find  much  time  for  reading,  but  he  manaaes 
to  see  what  you  say,  pretty  often,  and  to  have  a  good 
lauffh  over  many  things.  We  not  only  enjoy  your  ser- 
mons, but  are  often  much  benefited  by  them,  strenath- 
ened  in  the  faith,  and  in  efforts  for  the  irood  of  others. 
"  You  in  your  small  comer.  I  in  mine,"  so  we  are  aU 
working  for  the  same  end,  the  salvation  of  the  worM. 
and  it  matters  not  whether  for  east  or  for  west 

There  is  not  much  inducement  to  bees  to  make  any 
unount  of  honey  here,  as  they  can  eat  directly  from 
the  fresh  flowers:  stlU,  they  do  produce  some  very  nice 
honey,  and  once  in  a  while  we  tret  some  that  is  eatable. 
I' ^  could  get  it  first  hand  or  in  the  comb  it  would  be 
all  right;  but  the  natives  are  much  given  to  straining 
it  through  any  cloth,  and  that  may  be  one  taken  from 
off  the  body,  often  so  dirty  that  Mrs.  Root  would  not 
allow  her  floor  to  be  scrubbed  with  it 

I  was  gUd  when  you  said  vou  and  Mrs.  Root  kneeled 
by  your  bed  at  night  All  these  things  strengthen 
somebody,  and  help  some  one  to  better  effort.  Twice 
a  day  with  my  hand  in  my  husband's  we  kneel  before 
our  God.  Life  is  sweet  with  aU  its  sacrifices,  and  fuD 
of  work,  with  no  holidays.  Our  oldest  son  is  here  in 
the  work  with  us.  Our  four  daughters  are  in  school 
in  Newton  Center.  Mass..  and  we  hope  they  too  wiU  be 
missionaries  when  the  time  comes. 

We  had  fifty  inches  of  rain  here  during  June;  but 
when  we  have  six  months  of  no  rain  we  get  so  dry  that 
the  world  almost  bums  up:  Jungle  fires  are  terrible, 
and  we  lost  heavily  last  spring  by  them.  May  you  long 
live  to  preach  through  Gleanwos  as  well  as  in  your 

**v;       A  r  .,    r,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Mason. 

Tura.  Assam.  India,  Sept  1. 
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MEETING  OF  TEXAS  BEE-KEEPERS  AT  COLLEGE  STATION,  JULY  27-30. 

Through  the  cooperation  and  perseverance  of  the  members  of  the  State  Association  the  State  leirislature  was 
induced  to  make  an  appropriation  of  13000  for  riddinsr  the  State  of  foul  brood. 


BEE-KEEPERS  IN  TEXAS   HOLD  ANNU- 
AL BfEETING  WITH  TEXAS  FARM- 
ERS' CONGRESS. 


BY  T.  P.  ROBINSON. 


The  Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association,  being 
a  branch  of  the  Texas  Farmers'  Congress, 
met  in  general  session  with  that  body  at 
College  Station,  Texas,  July  27  to  30,  and 
transacted  much  important  business  for  the 
association.  Many  interesting  subjects  were 
discussed  by  the  members  pertaining  to  api- 
arian craft,  and  much  lasting  good  was  ac- 
complished, especially  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  body.  Through  the  cooperation 
and  perseverance  of  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation the  last  State  legislature  was  in- 
duced to  make  an  appropriation  of  %'30O0  for 
the  purpose  of  ridding  the  State  of  foul 
brood.  A  few  years  ago  the  State  passed 
some  very  good  Jaws  relative  to  foul  brood, 
but  there  was  no  money  set  apart  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  inspection  work.  Now  that 
we  have  both  the  law  and 
the  means  we  are  hopeful 
that  we  can  attend  to  foul 
brood  effectively. 

At  this  meetine  of  the  as- 
sociation the  funds  in  ques- 
tion were  applied  so  as  to  do 
the  greatest  amount  of  good 
for  the  bee  interests  of  the 
State. 

We  had  with  us  (and  we 
were  glad  to  welcome  them) 
men  from  Arkansas  and 
Cuba.  It  was  a  treat  to  hear 
these  gentiemen  discuss 
beedom  from  foreign  fields. 
The  question-box  discus- 
sions were  instructive  and 
entertaining. 

The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensu- 


ing year:  T.  P.  Robinson,  Bartiett,  Texas, 
President;  W.  H.  White,  Blossom,  Texas, 
Vice-president;  W.  T.  Ch-ldress,  BatesvilJe, 
Texas,  Secretary-treasurer.  The  associa- 
tion closed  in  harmony  and  good  will,  hop- 
ing to  meet  again  in  annual  session  with  the 
Farmers*  Congress  next  July.  It  is  hoped 
that  we  shall  have  a  large  attendance  at  that 
time,  and  that  much  good  may  be  accom- 
plished. 
Bartiett,  Texas. 


SPECIALIZING  IN  BEE-KEEPING. 


BY  BENJ.  A.  FORD. 


T.  P.  ROBINSON. 

President  of  the  Texas  Bee-keepers' 

AsEOciation. 


For  years  I  have  considered  making  bee- 
keeping mv  sole  occupation;  but  I  have  al- 
ways been  held  back  by  different  writers  who 
advise  against  the  plan  of  depending  on  bees 
alone  for  a  livelihood.  I  have  been  keeping 
bees  quite  extensively  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  always  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  I  could  depend  on 
them  alone  for  a  living. 
During  the  past  few  years 
I  have  been  very  successful 
with  bees,  and  so  about  a 
vear  ago  I  took  up  bees  as  a 
business;  bur,  having  had 
considerable  experience 
with  poultry.  I  kept  chickens 
also  on  a  small  scale,  lie- 
sides  these  lines,  1  had  a  small 
farm  to  work  to  some  extent. 
The  fact  is,  however,  thai  I 
should  have  been  better  off 
at  present  if  I  had  made  bee- 
keeping my  sole  occupation. 
The  bees  have  made  up  for 
the  loss  on  the  other  two 
lines,  and  have  given  a  good 
margin  besides,  over  and 
above  the  expense  of   the 
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GEORGE  H.  REX  AND  SON'S  BEE-SHED,  PERMANENTLY  BUILT  OF  GOOD  LUMBER  AND  ROOFED 

WITH  CORRUGATED  IRON. 


whole  venture,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  locality  is  not  considered  one  of  the  best 
for  bees.  But  the  past  season  or  two  have 
been  very  favorable  for  the  bees»  and  not  so 
favorable  for  farming  and  poultry-raising. 
Perhaps,  in  the  long  run  it  might  be  well  to 
carry  the  three  lines  together. 

From  my  own  experience  I  believe  that, 
for  the  time  and  capital  required,  bee-keep- 
ing will  be  found  more  profitable  than  almost 
any  other  rural  pursuit,  provided  the  bee- 
keeper thoroughly  understands  his  bees  and 
his  locality.  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to 
take  it  up  alone  (unless  he  has  carried  it 
with  something  else)  until  he  has  proved  to 
himself  that  he  thoroughljr  understands  his 
bees  and  locality,  and  until  he  is  sure  that 
he  can  make  enough  in  good  seasons  to  tide 
over  the  seasons  that  are  less  favorable. 

North  Abington,  Mass. 


BEE-SHEDS. 


hives,  and  they  winter  about  the  same  in 
both  kinds. 

With  this  kind  of  shed  there  is  no  bother 
In  putting  bees  in  a  cellar  during  winter, 
and  much  work  is  saved,  as  the  hives  stay 
on  the  same  stand  all  the  year  round.  We 
have  kept  bees  since  1896,  and  have  Vun  for 
comb  honey  exclusively. 

Stettlersville,  Pa. 

UPPER  ENTRANCES   AND   DOUBLE  EN- 
TRANCES. 

Their  Advantage  In  a  Hot  Climate. 


BY  J.  M.  HOMESLEY. 


A  Good  Shed  Saves  the  Labor  of  Carrying 
Hives  In  and  out  of  a  Cellar. 


BY  GEO.   H.   REX. 


The  picture  shows  one  of  our  two  shedded 
apiaries;  the  other  one  is  about  half  a  mile 
from  this  one,  and  contains  16  colonies  in  the 
same  kind  of  shed.  The  hives  are  kept  in 
these  sheds  summer  and  winter,  the  shed 
serving  as  a  protection  from  the  cold  in  win- 
ter and  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  during  sum- 
mer. 

The  picture  also  shows  two  old-fnshioned 
straw  hives  which  we  have  for  a  reJic.  We 
have  about  half  of  our  bees  in  eight-frame 
chaff  hives   and  the  rest  in  single-walled 


I  notice  the  plan  by  B.  Walker,  page  533, 
Sept.  1,  for  getting  the  bees  directly  into  the 
supers  without  having  to  pass  tiu*ough  the 
brood- chambers  first.  On  one  end  of  my 
brood-chambers  I  nail  aboard  flush  with  the 
upper  edge  to  make  an  alighting-l)oard,  bev- 
eling it  so  that  the  water  will  run  off.  1 
place  this  body  on  the  bottom-board  so  that 
this  upper  alighting-board  will  be  at  the  op- 
posite end  from  the  main  alighting-board  be- 
low. Then  I  put  on  a  queen-excluder  and 
over  this  the  super,  on  the  under  edges  of 
which  I  have  previously  nailed  strips,  yi 
inch  thick,  on  tne  two  sides  and  one  end. 
By  putting  the  end  without  the  strip  over 
the  upper  alighting-board  I  thus  secured  the 
second  or  upper  entrance.  I  have  found 
that  the  bees  seem  to  prefer  the  upper  en- 
trance, as  they  worked  from  this  the  most 
I  have  a  loose  >^-inch  strip,  \j^  inches  wide, 
that  will  just  fit  into  this  upper  entrance,  so 
that  at  any  time  when  I  choose  I  can  close  it 

I  had  48  colonies  this  year,  and  had  only 
ten  swarms.    I  got  as  much  honey  as  any 
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one  in  this  locality,  and  increased  my  apiary 
to  135  colonies,  all  of  which  are  supplied 
with  stores  for  winter. 

The  double-entrance  plan  is  very  conven- 
ient for  dividing.  When  the  flow  is  about 
two-thirds  over  I  get  my  queen-cells  ready, 
go  through  the  ys^,  and  place  a  cell  in  each 
of  the  bodies  above  the  excluder,  and  leave 
them  until  the  younj^  queen  is  laying.  I 
then  set  the  upper  hive  on  another  stand 
whenever  it  suits  me.  I  generally  leave  my 
colonies  with  the  double  stories  and  the 
queen  in  each  story  until  spring,  and  then 
separate  them.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
some  may  object  to  an  entrance  at  each  end 
of  the  hive;  but  down  here,  where  the  tem- 
perature sometimes  is  115  degrees  Fahr.,  I 
find  it  better  to  have  a  current  of  air  through 
the  hive.  I  sometimes  close  the  lower  en- 
trance from  one-half  to  two-thirds,  so  as  to 
lessen  the  lower  space  that  the  bees  have  to 
guard.  I  like  this  plan  so  well  that  I  expect 
to  run  m^  whole  yard  this  way  hereafter. 

D'Hanis,  Texas. 


WINTER  CASES. 


Some  Improvements  Over  the  Usual  Plan 

of  Arranging  Them  on  the  Hives; 

a  New  Hive-stand. 


BY  ANDREW  M.  KECK. 


I  use  the  regular  dovetailed  winter  cases 
with  good  success;  but  there  are  several 
changes  that  I  have  made  which  I  would  like 
to  mention.  I  prefer  a  flat  galvanized  cov- 
er, since  it  is  easier  to  put  together,  and  is 
more  suitable  for  the  use  of  shade-boards  on 
top.  Hive  No.  4  in  the  illustration  shows 
one  of  my  winter-cases  with  a  home-made 
roofine-iron  cover. 

On  the  front  and  the  back  of  an  ordinary 
single-walled  hive,  as  shown  by  hive  No.  5, 
I  screw  a  cleat  as  long  as  the  winter-case  is 


DETAIL  OF  KECK*S  HIVE-STAND. 

wide,  on  which  the  case  may  rest,  using 
two  screws  in  the  front  cleat  and  one  in  the 
center  of  the  back  one.  I  cut  a  quarter-inch 
notch  on  the  upper  side  of  each  end  of  these 
cleats,  which  will  hold  the  edge  of  the  win- 
ter case,  i  hen  I  lay  thin  boards  around  the 
hive,  which  are  supported  by  these  two 
cleats,  as  shown  by  hive  No.  7;  and  when 
the  winter  case  is  slipped  down  over  them, 
these  thin  boards  form  a  floor  for  the  case  so 
that  the  planer-shavings  are  prevented  from 
falling  down  through.  This  plan  supports 
the  winter  case  well  above  the  hive-boay,  so 
that  there  is  room  for  an  abundance  of  pack- 
ing over  the  'op.  I  use  no  pads  or  cushions, 
but  pour  the  chaff  or  pacKing  material  in 
loose,  taking  care  to  put  in  all  that  the  case 
can  possibly  hold.  If  1  should  have  occasion 
to  examine  the  colony  at  any  time  when  the 
packing-case  is  on,  I  can  merely  remove  the 
cover  and  put  it  on  the  ground,  bottom  side 
up,  and  with  both  hands  scoop  the  packing 
off  into  it  while  I  make  whatever  examina- 
tion is  necessary. 

I  always  leave  the  deep  side  of  the  bottom- 
boards  up;  but  I  contract  the  entrance  with 
a  notched  stick,  one  of  which  is  shown  on 
the  cover  of  hive  No.  7  in  the  illustration. 

When  the  winter  case  is  used  on  divisible- 
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brood-chamber  hives,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
examine  the  lower  section  while  the  pack- 
ing is  on;  but  this  is  about  the  only  bad  fea- 
ture that  I  can  see. 

My  hive  stands  or  foundations  are  shown 
under  all  of  the  hives;  but  the  construction 
that  I  now  prefer  is  the  one  shown  in  the 
second  illustration.  Instead  of  a  second  pair 
of  2x4*s  just  under  the  hive  bottom-boards, 
I  now  use  two  more  pieces  of  inch  material 
laid  flat  on  the  other  two  as  shown  I  let 
this  whole  hive-stand  rest  on  pieces  of 
bricks  at  each  comer.  These  stands  are 
cheap,  since  there  is  no  need  of  accuracy, 
and  they  do  not  quickly  rot  out. 

Odon.  Ind. 


•PAULOWNIA    IMPERIAUS."   A 
PRESSURE"   TREE. 


HIGH- 


FIELD    MEETING    OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
BEE-KEEPERS. 


BY  E.  C.  BRITTON. 


The  Massachusetts  Society  of  Bee-keepers 
held  the  most  successful  field  day  in  its  his- 
tory at  the  bee  bungalow  of  Henry  W.  Brit- 
ton,  atStoughton,  Mass  ,  Aug.  7.  Tiiere  were 
150  present,  and  30  new  members  were  add- 
ed to  the  Society.  It  was  voted  to  make 
the  dues  one  dollar  per  year. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Everbeck,  of  Winthrop  Center, 
won  the  prize,  a  fancy  queen,  for  the  best 
section  of  honey.  Britton  Brothers  played 
two  selections  on  cornet  and  trombone;  Dr. 
Stone,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  honey-plants,  and  identified  as  many 
as  he  could  of  tnosecontributedby  the  visitors. 
^A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr. 
Britton  for  his  hospitality. 

Canton,  Mass. 


BY  A.  I.  ROOT. 


Last  year  I  had  a  paulownia  that  had  stood 
the  previous  winter,  and  put  out  a  mat  lot 
of  branches.  Had  it  wintered  ssaely  we 
should  have  had  guite  a  lot  of  blossonis,  and 
very  likely  considerable  honey,  as  it  is  a 
honey-plant.  When  I  got  back  from  Florida 
I  decided  that  the  entire  tree  was  O.  K.,  and 
I  was  watching  to  see  the  buds  start  out  and 
blossom.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be  going 
aU  right  until  in  May,  when  the  buds  or  lit- 
tle leaves  seemed  to  come  to  a  standstill. 
I  looked  around  the  roots,  and  saw  that  a  lot 
of  scoots  were  coming  on  with  great  vigor. 
I  made  haste  to  cut  them  off  clear  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  hoping  to  turn  the 
growth  into  the  upright  tree;  but  more  shoots 
kept  starting  out.  The  tree  had  evidently 
decided  to  abandon  the  old  trunk  and  start 
anew  from  the  ground.  It  made  me  think  of 
my  sitting  hens  when  I  am  trying  to  make 
them  adopt  my  program  instead  of  their  own. 
The  tree,  in  spite  of  me,  seemed  to  be  *'of 
the  same  opinion  still,"  and  I  finally  gave 
up  to  it  by  cutting  out  the  old  trunk  and  let- 
ting it  have  its  own  way  in  growing  a  new 
one.  I  felt  like  the  man  who  ordered  his  dog 
outdoors.  When  doggie  sneaked  off  under 
the  bed  his  master  said.  "Well,  go  under  the 
bed  if  you  wish  to-— just  so  you  obey  orders." 
My  tree  "obeyed  orders,"  and  the  picture 
that  Huber  has  taken  shows  what  it  was  in 
the  middle  of  October.  Several  years  ago  a 
leaf  from  this  tree  was  so  wide  that,  when  a 
yardstick  was  laid  across  ir,  there  was  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  leaf  projecting  beyond  the 
yardstick.     Now,  this  paulownia  is  one  of 
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THE  PAULOWNIA-TREE  THAT  WOULD  HAVE  ITS 
OWN  WAY. 

my  favorite  trees.  Even  if  it  does  die  down 
to  the  ground  every  winter,  it  is  worth  all  it 
costs  to  see  it  come  up  and  "climb"  when 
warm  weather  comes.  Of  course,  it  needs 
good  soil.  The  building  right  back  of  the 
free  is  at  the  present  time  my  auto-house. 
It  was  formerly  one  of  my  cold-frame  green- 
houses, and  as  a  consequence  the  soil  is  verv 
rich  where  you  see  the  tremendous  growtn 
of  plants  and  foliage. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  LARGE  APIARIES  IN 
CUBA. 


How  Conditions  there  Differ  from  those 
in  the  United  States 


BY  FRANK  RFIMAN. 


Fifteen  hundred  colonies  of  bees  distribut- 
ed among  four  or  five  apiaries  are  about  all 
that  one  man  can  manage  with  the  help  ob- 
tainable in  Cuba.  The  honey-flow  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  is  over  by  the  last  week 
in  December,  and  at  this  time  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  enough  honey  in  the  lower  story  to 
last  the  bees  until  the  1st  or  15th  of  March, 
when  a  new  honey-flow  begins.  During 
this  interval  there  is  very  little  to  do  except 
to  melt  up  combs  from  the  occasional  queen- 
less  colonies  or  colonies  containing  drone- 
layers. 

At  the  last  extracting  I  remove  all  the  su- 
pers, as  the  hives  contain  but  few  bees  and 
orood.  All  the  old  combs  are  melted  up, 
and  the  brood-chamber  filled  with  new 
combs.    About  March  1  I  begin  to  put  on 


supers  again,  using  as  many  drawn  combs 
as  I  can  spare  for  each  super,  but  never 
more  than  five  such  combs  m  a  nine-frame 
super,  as  every  alternating  frame  should  be 
empty.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
queen  is  kept  in  the  lower  story  until  the 
brood-combs  are  filled  with  brood,  and 
another  reason  is  that  the  bees  wiU  then 
fill  the  empty  frames  with  combs.  If  the 
new  comb  buut  is  drone  I  cut  it  out  for  wax; 
but  if  of  the  worker  size  I  use  it  for  the  new 
swarms.  In  this  connection  I  will  say  that  I 
never  use  comb  foundation,  as  the  honey 
never  comes  in  with  a  rush  here,  and  the 
bees  usually  only  gnaw  away  the  founda- 
tion. After  the  first  of  March  I  look  through 
every  colony  once  a  week. 

My  frames  are  21  inches  long,  6  inches 
deepj.  They  are  made  of  ^-incn  material 
cut  into  >^-inch  strips.  These  narrow  top- 
bars  enable  me  to  look  between  the  combs 
without  lifting  them  out  and  thus  save  much 
time. 

March,  April,  May,  and  June  are  the  main 
swarming  months;  but  there  are  liable  to  be 
swarms  any  montti  except  during  December, 
January,  and  February.  I  make  artificial 
swarms  when  practicable.  My  plan  for  this 
is  very  simple.  After  the  queen  fills  the 
brood-chamber  with  brood,  and  has  about 
four  of  the  combs  in  the  super  filled,  I  take 
these  upper  combs  out  and  place  them  in  an 
empty  nive,  alternating  them  with  empty 
frames.  I  do  not  look  for  the  queen,  as  this 
takes  time.  I  put  the  old  hive  in  another 
place,  and  in  a  week  I  fill  the  new  hive  with 
combs  and  brood,  and  do  not  otherwise  dis- 
turb it  until  I  put  on  supers.  In  this  way  I 
lose  only  about  ten  percent  of  the  colonies  on 
account  of  queenlessness.  (If  I  should  add 
the  combs  of  brood  after  the  young  queen 
is  hatched,  the  bees  would  almost  surely  kill 
her,  even  though  she  had  been  laying  for  a 
week.)  In  a  week  after  the  old  hive  has 
been  moved,  the  bees  will  be  working  in  the 
super,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  colony 
will  be  strong  enough  to  repeat  the  same 
process,  or  the  extra  combs  can  be  used  to 
natch  in  some  other  hives. 

In  March,  April,  and  May  we  extract  about 
every  ten  days;  we  usually  have  five  help- 
ers, and  extract  about  four  barrels  a  day. 
At  every  extracting  we  cut  out  all  the  drone 
combs  or  old  combs,  and  replace  them  with 
empty  frames,  alternating  with  the  combs 
between.  We  melt  up  these  undesirable 
combs  for  wax. 

The  spring  honey-flow  lasts  until  June  1, 
and  then  there  are  hard  times  for  the  bee- 
keeper until  Oct.  1.  Last  year  I  fed  seven 
300- pound  sacks  of  sugar;  but  this  year  I  fed 
ten  sacks,  because  the  season  was  a  month 
later,  on  account  of  heavy  rains.  We  have 
had  as  much  as  6  inches  of  rainfall  in  2^ 
hours;  10  inches  in  three  days,  and  25  inch- 
es in  a  month.  I  believe  the  average  rain- 
fall in  the  United  States  is  only  27  inches  for 
a  year.  The  rain  always  falls  in  the  after- 
noon; and  after  one  inch  falls,  the  bees  usu- 
ally do  not  work  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  C^  r\r\r%]t> 
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October  is  a  ffood  month,  and  the  bees 
swarm  considerably;  but  at  this  time  we  do 
not  make  artificial  swarms,  as  the  white- 
honey  flow  begins  Nov.  1.  we  hive  all  the 
bees  on  full  combs  so  that  they  will  be  ready 
for  the  crop.  In  November  and  December, 
during  the  best  flow,  which  is  all  white,  we 
extract  each  yard  every  seven  days,  and  we 
eet  from  five  to  ten  barrels,  usuidly,  a  day. 
Last  year,  during  the  last  extracting,  we  cut 
out  combs,  which,  when  melted  up,  amount- 
ed to  600  lbs.  of  wax. 

On  the  first  of  November  of  this  year  I  ex- 
pect to  change  to  comb  honev  in  4x5  plain 
sections.  I  am  making  wide  frames  for  the 
same  supers  that  are  en  the  hives  now,  and 
will  replace  the  nine  frames  with  seven 
wide  frsunes  containing  in  all  28  sections.  I 
formerly  used  a  T  super  holding  40  4x5  plain 
sections;  but  I  found  that  was  entirely  too 
large  for  Cuba.  About  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber the  queen  begins  to  lav  fewer  eggs,  so 
that  the  hive  has  a  smaller  force  of  working 
bees,  and  at  best  the  gain  is  not  more  than 
five  to  fifteen  pounds  of  honey  per  week. 
I  use  only  white  combs  in  the  sections  for 
starters.  My  supers  are  at  present  full  of 
white  comb.  I  cut  this  out  of  the  frames  and 
divide  it  into  squares  to  fill  25,000  sections. 
I  dip  the  square  pieces  of  comb  in  hot  wax 
and  stick  them  on  the  tops  of  the  sections. 

In  the  manner  above  described  I  raised 
70,000  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in  two  years.  In 
the  United  States  this  would  not  be  practic- 
able, as  there  is  no  white  comb  when  the 
crop  begins.  I  look  at  all  the  supers  each 
week,  and  take  out  the  finished  sections,  al- 
ways keeping  those  that  contain  honey  to- 
gether near  uie  center  of  the  super,  so  that 
when  the  season  ends  there  will  be  but  very 
few  unfinished  sections. 

We  use  24-section  shipping-cases  packed 
eight  to  the  carrier,  with  plenty  of  hay.  Re- 
ports show  that  my  honey  reaches  the  State 
of  Indiana  in  perfect  condition:  in  fact,  the 
honey  from  Cuba  is  said  to  reacn  New  York 
in  better  condition  than  that  shipped  by  rail. . 

Cauto,  Cuba. 


•WEEPING"  HONEY. 


A  Serious  Problem  Confironting  5ome  of 
the  Bee-keepers  in  the  South;  Comb 
Honey  that  becomes  Water-soaked  Aft- 
er Standing.        

BY  H.  F.  HART. 


Honey  oozing  through  the  cappings,  as 
mentioned  on  page  644,  Oct.  15,  nas  been  a 
**b^te  noir '*  with  both  comb-honey  and  ex- 
tracted-honey  producers  these  two  last  sea- 
sons, and  as  yet  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
any  solution.  Some  of  us  have  taken  me 
matter  up  with  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, but  so  far  as  I  can  learn  the  officials 
there  have  examined  only  extracted  honey, 
and  not  that  in  the  comb.  I  wish  to  say  dis- 
tinctly that  it  is  not  old  or  frozen  honey,  but 
perfectly  new  honey  that  weeps;  and,  what 
makes  it  worse,  is  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 


ble to  detect  the  sections  that  will  weep 
later. 

During  this  past  season  I  have  graded  and 
packed  some  very  fine  fancv  white  honey 
that  looked  just  perfect,  and  had  it  stored 
under  ideal  conditions,  only  to  find,  a  few 
weeks  later,  that  the  whole  lot  had  to  be  re- 
packed, one-fourth  or  more  weeping. 

There  is  no  rule,  either,  in  tne  weeping 
section.  I  have  had  all  the  8  outside  sec- 
tions weeping,  and  the  other  28  perfect;  then, 
again,  a  patch  on  the  top  in  some  and  in 
others  a  patch  on  the  bottom,  or  one  side 
perfect  and  the  other  weeping.  I  have  re- 
turned these  sections  to  tne  nive,  and  the 
bees  clean  them  up,  and  late  in  the  season 
the  only  mark  of  their  being  imperfect  is  the 
very  convex  appearance  of  the  cappings. 
Supers  left  for  a  long  time  on  the  hive  are 
apt  to  have  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
wax  daubed  all  over  the  capping  as  if  the 
bees  were  trving  to  stop  a  leak.  This  is  not 
confined  to  the  supers;  out  the  same  state  of 
affairs  can  be  noticed  in  the  broodnest 

Tlie  source  that  the  honey  was  derived 
from  I  am  not  able  to  detemune;  but  sweet 
clover,  white  clover,  persimmon,  and  TrifoUa 
recumbens  I  know  were  blooming.  I  wrote, 
offering  to  send  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton typical  sections,  but  they  preferred  to 
have  samples  of  extracted,  which  I  do  not 
think  would  throw  the  light  on  the  matter 
that  the  new  honey  in  the  comb  would. 

There  is  one  peculiaritvwith  this  weeping 
honey  when  extracted:  After  whole  or  par- 
tial granulation  it  increases  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  in  bulk,  and  the  resulting  mass  granu- 
lates in  a  very  fine  crystal;  in  fact,  it  is  more 
like  butter,  while  our  other  honey  granu- 
lates in  large  grains,  although  from  the  in- 
crease in  bulk  one's  first  thought  is  fermen- 
tation. 

There  is  no  sourness  re«ulting  —  in  fact, 
many  prefer  the  butter  honey  to  the  large- 
grain  honey.  I  am  much  interested  in  hav- 
ing this  matter  solved  satisfactorily,  and 
hope  that  some  of  your  scientific  contribu- 
tors will  tsdce  the  matter  up. 

I  wish  to  add  to  the  list  of  flowers  whose 
pollen  might  be  found  in  Mr.  Baldwin's  hon- 
ey, p.  639,  titi  and  the  black  tupelo,  which 
would  both  be  blooming  about  the  same 
time  as  orange.  Bees  also  gather  consider- 
able from  the  loquat,  which  blooms  eaiiier 
than  either.  Galiberry  and  sweet  bay  would 
also  bloom  about  the  same  time. 

Allenville,  Ala. 

[On  page  644  we  mentioned  four  condi- 
tions that  might  account  for  "weeping" 
honey;  namely,  age,  freezing,  rough  han- 
dling, and  source.  Apparently  the  last  men- 
tioned was  the  cause  of  the  weeping  refer- 
red to  on  page  644. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that,  in  some  seasons, 
and  especially  from  some  sources,  the  honey 
is  not  uioroughly  ripened  before  it  is  sealed 
If  tbat  is  the  case  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  work  and  expand. 

Again,  honey  is  deliquescent  —  that  is,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  absorb  moisture  and  be- 
come thinner.    Assuming  that  the  cappings 
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HOW  TO  HANDLE  A  FRAME  HAVING  A  COMB  READY  TO  DROP  OUT. 


under  consideration  were  somewhat  porous 
— more  so  than  usual — the  honey  might  ab- 
sorb water.  That  being  the  case,  its  volume 
would  be  increased,  with  the  result  that  the 
honey  would  force  itself  through  the  cap- 
pings,  causing  the  so  called  ''weeping." 

If  any  one  else  has  any  thing  to  offer  on 
this  question  we  should  be  glad  to  lay  it  be- 
fore our  readers.— Ed.] 


HANDLING  COMBS  INSECURELY  FAST- 
ENED IN  THE  FRAMES. 


The  Right  and  the  Wrong  Way;  the  Ques- 
tion of  Wires  and  Splints, 

BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


We  always  advise  the  use  of  wired  frames 
to  hold  the  combs  so  that  they  can  be  han- 
dled rapidly;  but  a  large  percentage,  jres, 
the  majority,  of  bee-keepers  do  not  wire. 
Perhaps  they  have  the  idea  that  it  is  too 
much  work  to  string  wires  back  and  forth 
through  the  end-bars— that  they  have  got 
along  without  wire  heretofore,  and  they  can 
do  it  again.  If  they  consider  it  a  useless  ex- 
pense they  are  practicing  false  economy;  for 
fifteen  cents*  worth  of  wire  will  secure  the 
combs  in  a  hundred  frames;  and  then,  too, 
the  fussy,  tedious  operation  of  handling 
combs  liKe  eggs  will  lake  enough  time  in  a 
whole  season  to  make  up  for  the  cost  many 
times  over. 

But  perhaps  Dr.  Miller  and  his  friends 
might  recommend  in  place  of  wires  wooden 
spnnts.  Doubtless  for  comb-honey  produc- 
tion the  splints  are  better;  but  some  have 
had  trouble  from  the  bees  gnawing  around 
them;  and  for  the  purpose  of  extracting, 
they  will  not  hold  a  comb  as  securely  to  the 
frame  as  wire  passing  back  and  forth  the 
comb  and  through  the  end-bars,  or  through 
top  and  bottom  bars. 

No  matter  what  the  merit  may  be  of  either 
wires  or  splints,  the  facts  are  that  the  ma- 
jority do  not  use  them;  therefore  they  will 
nave  a  great  many  combs  insecurely  fastened 
to  the  frames.  In  nearlv  all  cases  there  will 
be  no  attachment  to  tne  bottom-bars,  and 
in  many  instances  only  partial  attachments  to 
the  end-bars.  When  such  combs  are  heavy 
with  honey  it  is  important  that  they  be  han- 
dled carefully;  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
beginner  we  suggest  a  method  of  procedure 
that  will  avoid  any  breaking  out. 

Lift  the  frame  out  of  the  brood-nest,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1.    If  for  any  reason  you  de- 


sire to  see  the  other  side,  raise  the  left 
hand  and  lower  the  right  one  until  the  top- 
bar  is  on  a  perpendicular  line.  While  m 
this  position— see  Fig  2 — ^revolve  the  frame 
like  a  door  on  its  hinge  until  the  other  side 
is  next  to  the  operator.  Drop  the  left  hand 
and  raise  the  right  one.  as  snown  in  Fig.  3, 
until  the  top-bar  is  at  the  bottom,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  When  ready  to  put  back,  reverse 
the  operation.  When  so  handled  there  will 
be  no  strain  on  the  comb,  as  might  be  the 
case  if  the  comb  were  turned  over  with  the 
top-bar  kept  constantly  on  a  horizonal  line. 
In  the  height  of  the  honey-flow  there  are 
many  combs  which,  if  handled  in  this  way, 
would  fall  out  of  the  frames,  mutilating  the 
combs,  smashing  bees  and  brood,  and  possi- 
bly arousing  the  fury  of  some  bees,  ft  the 
learner  acauires  the  habit  of  handling  a 
frame  as  snown  in  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  he  may 
save  some  unpleasantness  later  on. 

Of  course,  if  he  is  wise  he  will  wire  his 
frames  in  the  first  place,  and  save  all  these 
false  motions  for  all  time  to  come.  Why,  in 
this  moving-picture  series  of  articles  that  is 
precisely  ivnat  we  have  been  trying  to  teach; 
but  when  a  beginner  is  determmed  to  prac- 
tice false  economy,  then  we  try  to  show  him 
how  to  work,  even  if  some  of  his  movements 
are  unnecessary  when  the  proper  appliances 
are  used. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Is 


it    Possible    to    have    Brood-rearing 
Started  too  Early  in  the  Season? 


BY  H.  BARTLETT-MILLER. 


On  page  179,  March  15,  F.  H.  Cyrenius 
says,  **A  colony  wintered  in  a  warm  room 
will  be  too  far  in  advance  of  the  season  to  be 
profitable.*'  This  theory  has  been  so  much 
advanced  recently  that  I  am  in  a  quandary 
as  to  the  outcome  of  my  next  season's  crop. 
On  the  7th  of  July  I  went  through  my  78 
colonies  and  discovered  that  half  of  tnem  nad 
five  combs  containing  brood,  and  nine  colo- 
nies had  six  frames  with  brood.  Although  all 
colonies  had  ceased  breeding  in  the  middle 
of  April  (which  is  the  beginning  of  our  apol- 
ogy for  frosty  weather),  the  7th  of  July, 
when  I  made  the  examination,  was  only 
eleven  days  from  our  midwinter.  Our  sea- 
sons, of  course,  are  exactly  opposite  to  yours. 
NoWj  if  your  bees,  when  starting  brood-rear- 
ing m  March,  for  instance,  are  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  be  profitable  for  a  crop,  what 
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no.  1.— THE    "NOVICE*'    "SIMPLICITY"    INCUBATOR.— SEE  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


FIG.  2.— THE  SIMPLICITY  INCUBATOR    OPENED  UP. 


f  IG.  3.— THE    SIMPLICITY    INCUBATOR  WITH    SHELVES  ALSO  TAKEN    AWAY^ 
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chance  have  we  if  F.  H.  Cyrenius  and  others 
are  correct  ? 


fomia  are  much  tiie  same  as  mine,  only  Mr. 
Hall's  bees  were  about  a  month  behind  mine. 
Mr.  Doolittle's  advice  to  tier  up  and  give 
room  until  the  time  for  shaking,  for  comb- 
honey  production,  is  lust  what  I  meant  to 
follow  for  extracted-noney  production,  as 
comb  honey  is  not  in  demand  here,  and  ex- 
tracted clover  honey  nets  us  from  seven  to 
nine  cents.  However,  I  should  have  divided 
my  two  brood-chambers  by  the  Alexander 
plan  to  make  double  the  number  of  colonies, 
as  it  does  not  do  to  let  golden  chances  like 
these  slip,  and  there  is  no  law  here  limiting 
the  number  of  out-apiaries  one  may  own. 
Furthermore,  I  should  either  have  extracted 
the  honey-filled  super  and  returned  it,  or 
have  given  another  super  if  too  busy  to  ex- 
tract, so  as  to  provide  more  and  more  room 
as  tiie  necessify  for  preventing  swarming  re- 
quired. 

Now  for  my  query  :  If  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  bees  from  swarming  by  practically 
making  them  produce  extracted  honey,  and 
then,  when  the  flow  arrives,  make  them 
transfer  that  same  honey  into  comb-honey 
supers,  how  can  any  sensible  bee-keeper 
have  his  bees  in  advance  of  his  honey-flow  ? 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  theory  of  brood 
being  raised  too  early,  unless  it  is  that  there 
is  an  increased  demand  upon  the  stores. 
But  if  the  business  is  really  a  business  and 
not  merely  a  hobby,  surely  there  can  be 
nothing  against  wholesale  feeding  if  it  pays 
and  is  a  necessity.  It  seems  to  me  that  many 
of  us  want  the  easiest  method,  although  the 
more  thorough  plan  would  pay  far  better. 

Our  honeyrflow  starts  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, when  you  have  put  your  bees  in  the 
cellar,  and  when  you  are  wrapping  up  your- 
selves— something  that  we  never  do  here. 
Our  climate  is  practically  like  that  of  Florida. 
I  have  orange  and  lemon  trees  flourishing  in 
my  orchard,  and  the  nearest  snow  is  150 
miles  south  of  us  on  top  of  mountains  8000 
feet  high.  Our  local  mountains,  over  3000 
feet  high,  are  never  snow- covered,  even  in 
the  severe  winter. 

I  wish  we  had  A.  I.  Root  out  here,  for  he 
would  encourage  us  in  our  fight  for  prohibi- 
tion. We  are  greatly  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Anti-saloon  League.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  New  Zealand  Alliance,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  prohibition  society  here. 

Kihikihi,  Waikato,  N.  Z. 

[We  do  not  think  you  need  to  be  worried 
about  your  bees  raising  brood  too  early, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Cyrenius  lives  in  a  locality  where 
it  is  quite  cold  during  the  winter,  during 
which  the  bees  go  into  a  long  winter  sleep 
or  semi-hibemation,  or  a  condition  approxi- 
mating hibernation.  In  such  a  locality,  too 
eariy  stimulation  of  bees  in  the  spring  by 
feeding  or  supplying  artificial  heat  some- 
times does  more  harm  than  good.  We  should 
judge  liiat  the  conditions  with  you  are  very 


much  the  same  as  they  are  in  Texas,  and  we 
are,  therefore,  referring  your  inquiry  to  Mr. 
Louis  H.  Scholl. 

The  conditions  of  locality  vary  so  much 
that  what  would  apply  to  one  would  not 
necessarily  be  applicable  to  another.  There 
are  places  where,  undoubtedly,  too  early 
brood-rearing  brings  on  a  force  of  bees  too 
soon  for  the  expected  honey-flow;  but  in  a 
climate  like  yours  we  hardly  think  you  need 
to  fear  any  thing  of  that  kind.  If  you  follow 
carefully  the  Doolittle  plan  we  do  not  think 
you  will  experience  very  much  difficulty.— 
Ed.]  ^ 

FEEDING  THICK  OR  THIN  SYRUP. 


BY  DR.  BRUENNICH. 


On  page  396,  July  1, 1  gave  some  observa- 
tions to  prove  that,  in  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, the  nightly  decreases  in  weight  of  a  col- 
ony on  the  scales  do  not  result  from  an  evap- 
oration of  water  in  the  honey,  but  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  augmented  consumption  of 
the  nurse-bees,  caused  by  the  heightened 
organic  combustion  I  further  stated  that 
the  idea  of  ripening  the  honey  from  the  nec- 
tar by  mere  evaporation  was  an  unscientific 
legend,  on  the  supposition  that  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  nectar  takes  place  in  the  honey- 
sac  of  the  nurse-bees,  the  superfluous  water 
going  into  the  blood,  and  being  eliminated 
partly  by  the  respiration  and  partly  by  the 
rectal  gland. 

This  autumn,  with  my  two  colonies  on 
scales  I  made  some  experiments  for  ascer- 
taining the  actual  loss  arising  byfeedinga 
thin  or  thick  solution  of  sugar.  The  colony 
which  I  shall  designate  as  A  had  a  queen 
reared  in  1908,  while  B  had  one  reared  in 
May,  1909.  Both  colonies  were  in  equal-siz- 
ed hives,  occupying  ten  frames  of  approxi- 
mately 139  square  inches  each.  There  was 
practically  no  brood.  Colony  A  had  15.4  lbs. 
of  honey,  and  B  had  20  lbs.;  both  colonies 
had  a  good  store  of  pollen. 

I  fed  colony  B  first,  giving  the  bees  during 
the  nights  from  the  2d  to  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber 17.2  lbs.  of  a  60-per-cent  solution  of  su- 
gar (specific  weight  1.29,  one  gallon  contain- 
mg  6.45  lbs.  of  sugar) .  I  fed  colony  A  more 
intensively  with  a  thin  solution  day  and 
night.  The  bees  were  obliged  to  take  from 
the  11th  to  the  13th  of  September  30  lbs.  of 
a52.6-per-cent  solution  (specific  weight  1.245^ 
one  gallon  containing  5.45  pounds  of  sugar) . 
Besides  this  I  gave  the  bees  of  this  colony  on 
the  16th  of  September  4.4  lbs.  of  a  56.5  per 
cent  solution  (specific  weight  1.26,  one  gal- 
lon containing  5.95  pounds  of  sugar) . 

In  the  table  (next  page)  I  give  the  daily  and 
nightly  losses  in  weight  of  the  two  colonies. 
Before  discussing  the  results  given  I  may 
add  my  observations  of  an  examination  of 
both  colonies  the  22d  of  September.  A  had 
in  three  combs  very  little  uncapped  brood— 
from  60  to  75  square  inches.  B  nad  capped 
brood  in  only  one  frame— about  60  square 
inches.  The  weather  during  the  feeding  was 
fine,  and  the  bees  brought  m  still  more  pol- 
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COLONY  A. 

Losses 

durinir  the  day,                                                  during  the  niffbt 

Seot  1  to  10- 

Together.  1.22  lbs. 

'       11 1  ffave  in  the  forenoon  7.86  lbs..  62.5^ 

1.08  lbs. 

I  (rave  in  the  eveninsr  5.5  lbs.                      0.66  lb& 

'       12 1  gave 

at  noon  6.83  lbs.  (2.11  lbs.) 

2.11  lbs. 

1.48  lbs. 

13 1  gave  at  noon  6.77  lbs. 

1.87  lbs. 

I  gave  in  the  ereninff  3.64  lbs.                     1.88  lbs. 

"       14 

1.87  lbs. 

1.76  lbs. 

15 

1.21  lbs. 

1.14  lbs. 

'       16 1  gave  in  the  forenoon  4.40  lbs. 

(56.6^) 

0.88  lbs. 

0.83  lbs. 

17 

0.46  lbs. 

a241b8. 

"       18 

0.16  lbs. 

aoeuw. 

19 

0.11  lbs. 

ail  lbs. 

Sept  20  the  syrup  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  thickened,  the  colony  calmed,  smd  ithe  daily  decreases  were  from 

that  day  about  ail  lbs.  in  24  hours. 

COLONY  B. 

dnrinff  the  day.                                              dnrintr  the  nisht 

Sept  2 

0 

I  ffave  in  the  eveninff  6  lbs.  (60^ ) .              a48  lbs. 

a4Slbs. 

I  gave  in  the  eveninir  5.7  lbs.                       a95  lbs. 

a481b8. 

I  ffave  in  the  evening  3.75  lbs.                     a66  lbs. 

0.35  lbs. 

a24UM. 

a221b8. 

I  gave  in  the  eveninff  1.75  lbs.                      a66  lbs. 

1.10  lbs. 

0.42  lbs. 

0.48  lbs. 

0.22  lbs. 

0.29  lbs. 

a261bs. 

0 

ass  lbs. 

0 

an  lbs. 

"   12 

0 

an  lbs. 

*•   13 

0.07  lbs. 

a07Ib8. 

From  this  day  the  decreases  were,  on  an  averaffe,  .08  lbs.  in  24  hours. 

len.  The  result  of  speculative  feeding  in 
autumn  is  the  same,  I  have  observed,  in  all 
years.  Our  cold-blooded  bees  react  very 
poorly,  as  a  rule,  on  autumn  feeding.  It  is 
true  that,  without  feeding,  there  would  be 
no  brood  at  all  in  the  hives:  but  still,  the 
1500  or  2000  youns  bees  hatching  from  the 
brood  started  woiud  not  count  very  much  in 
comparison  with  the  20,000  or  30,000  which 
go  to  make  up  a  good  colony  in  me  winter. 
In  regard  to  so  small  an  amount  of  brood,  I 
may  say  that  the  influence  of  it  on  the  result 
of  the  sclaes  is  to  be  neglected,  for  colony 
A,  with  its  uncapped  brood,  has  only  5.03  lbs. 
more  in  its  daily  decreases  in  weight  than 
colony  B  with  its  capped  brood. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  conclusions  that  are 
to  be  deducted  from  these  results.  Colony 
A  has  received  from  Sept.  11  to  Sept.  16  30.1 
lbs.  of  a  52.5-per-cent  syrup,  making  an  in- 
crease of  15.8  lbs.  of  sugar;  also  4.4  lbs.  of  a 
56.2-per-cent  syrup,  or  2.47  lbs.  of  sugar. 
The  total  amount  of  sugar  given  to  colony  A, 
therefore,  was  18.17  lbs.  The  increase  in 
weight  of  the  colony  was,  therefore,  34.5  lbs. 
(30.1+4.4)  from  the  11th  to  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember. This  amount,  less  the  total  decrease 
in  weight  is  given  in  the  above  table  18.04 
lbs.,  leavinfir  16.46  lbs.  as  the  net  increase. 
Normally  this  colony  would  have  lost,  if  it 
had  not  been  fed  during  the  nine  days,  one 
pound,  which  we  mu^  add  to  the  above 
weight;  therefore  we  can  actually  reckon  on 
an  increase  of  17.46  by  the  feeding.  I  will 
admit  that  the  syrup  in  the  hive  was  thick- 
ened to  a  consistency  of  about  75  per  cent  of 
sugar,  so  the  real  increase  of  sugar  under 
this  supposition  is  17.46X.75=  13.17  lbs.  As 
I  gave  18.17  lbs.  I  therefore  lost  exactly  5  lbs. 
of  sugar,  or,  in  other  words,  27.6  per  cent. 

Colony  B  received,  from  the  2d  to  the  6th 
of  September,  17.2  lbs.  of  a  60-per-cent  syrup; 
that  is,  10.32  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  increase 
from  Sept.  2  to  Sept.  13  was  17.2  lbs.  less  7.98 


lbs.  (the  total  loss  as  given  in  the  above  ta- 
ble) ,  making  9.22  lbs.  To  this  increase  must 
be  added  12x.08=  .96  lbs.  of  loss  which  the 
hive  would  have  suffered  if  I  had  done  no 
feeding.  By  the  feeding,  therefore,  we  can 
say  that  the  hive  gainedl0.18  lbs.  of  proba- 
bly about  75-per-cent  syrup.  This  would 
amount  to  about  7.63  lbs.  or  sugar.  There- 
fore by  feeding  I  lost,  in  this  case,  2.69  lbs. 
of  sugar,  or  26  per  cent  in  weight. 

The  result  is  somewhat  striking.  The 
Question  whether  the  food  is  better  given 
mick  or  thin  has  often  been  discussM^  but 
according  to  my  experiments  the  difference 
is  not  very  great.  Of  course,  the  colony  fed 
the  thin  syrup  loses  more  water  than  the 
one  fed  the  thick  syrup;  but  the  real  loss 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  different.  For  my 
part  I  prefer  to  give  thick  syrup  chiefly,  espe- 
cially IT  the  season  is  advanced.  However, 
I  thmk  we  ought  to  give  considerable  of  the 
thin  syrup  for  providing  the  bees  witii  tiie 
necessary  amoimt  of  water. 

I  added  to  all  the  syrup  that  I  fed,  1  per 
cent  of  tartaric  acid  in  order  to  facilitate  uie 
inversion  of  the  cane  sugar  into  dextrose 
and  levulose.  I  have  found  that  with  the 
acid,  especially  if  the  syrup  is  boiled  a  few 
.  minutes,  there  is  less  of  a  tendency  to  eiys- 
taUize  in  the  combs  and  on  the  bottom-board 
in  the  spring.  Moreover,  tartaric  acid  is  at 
the  same  time  a  good  disinfectant  to  put  in 
the  food. 

The  results  above  prove  once  more  my 
theory  which  I  recalled  in  the  introduction, 
that  the  bringing-in  of  nectar  or  of  syrup 

Eroduces  a  remancable  increase  in  Hie  com- 
ustion  of  food  in  the  bodies  of  the  bees— 
partly,  perhaps,  because  all  the  vitd  func- 
tions of  the  bees  are  heightened,  and  also 
because  of  the  amount  of  chemical  energy 
necessary  for  the  ripening  of  the  honey  w 
syrup. 
Rheinau,  Zurich,  Switzeriand. 
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THE  SOURCE  OF  HONEY-DEW. 


BY  H.  M.  MOYER. 


It  is  a  disgrace  to  say  tliat  honey-dew  honey  is  not 
honey.  It  is  honey  as  well  as  white-clover  honey,  only 
of  a  poorer  quality.  Some  even  sro  so  far  as  to  call  it 
"  boff  Juice."  It  is  not  buff  Juice.  I  have  been  a  read- 
er of  Olbanimqs,  smd  a  bee-keeper,  about  thirty-five 
years.  Dnrinff  this  time  I  have  noticed  honey-dew 
every  three  or  five  years,  and  I  have  watched  it  most 
carefully.  It  takes  from  six  to  eiffht  days  after  the 
honey-dew  is  on  the  leaves  for  the  lice  to  come.  I 
think  that  the  dew  brinss  the  insects,  smd  not  the  in- 
sects the  dew.  When  the  honey-dew  is  on  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  it  is  honey-dew;  but  when  it  is  gathered 
and  stored  in  the  combs  it  is  honey.  The  sweet  sub- 
stance in  the  white-clover  blossom  is  called  nectar; 
but  when  it  is  stored  in  the  combs  it  is  honey. 

The  older  bee-keepers  call  honey-dew  a  gift  of  (}od, 
and  I  myself  think  it  is  a  blessing  when  we  have  such 
a  poor  season  as  the  past  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
honey-dew  this  summer  we  would  not  have  had  over 
half  a  crop. 

Bechtelsville,  Pa. 

[The  above  communication  was  submitted 
to  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  State  Zoologist  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Bee-keepers'  Association.  He 
replied  as  follows:— Ed.] 

Before  we  can  say  what  is  honey  and  what 
is  not  honey  we  must  first  establish  a  fixed 
definition  of  the  term  *  *  honey.  *  *  We  can  do 
no  better  than  to  accept  that  which  is  given 
by  the  Board  of  Expert  Chemists  working  in 
connection  vrith  the  Pure-food  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,  which  demands  universal  approbation 
and  support  for  the  most  excellent  work  of 
its  chief.  Dr.  Wiley.  These  careful  students 
and  chemists  have  defined  honey  as  **the 
natural  saccharine  exudations  from  nectaries 
or  glands  of  plants,  gathered,  transformed, 
and  stored  by  the  honey-bee."  Now,  it  is 
well  known  mat  honey- dew  is  chiefly  the 
product  of  insects;  and  the  form  with  which 
me  bee-keeper  has  been  plagued  this  year  is 
not  directly  from  plants,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  possibly  agree  with  the  definition 
of  "honey"  so  properly  established  by  the 
chemists  of  the  Committee  on  Pure  Food. 
If  honey-dew  is  honey,  then  any  food  that  is 
taken  by  the  bee  and  stored  in  the  comb  is 
also  honey,  and  it  would  be  legal  to  sell  not 
only  the  stuff  from  fruit  juices,  cider-mills, 
sorghum  pulp,  and  sugar-cane  and  sugar 
beets,  but  also  the  refined  products  from 
these  in  the  form  of  syrup.  It  is  certain  that 
sugar  syrup  fed  to  the  oees  and  stored  by 
them  in  the  comb  is  much  more  palatable 
and  wholesome  as  a  product  than  is  the  hon- 
ey-dew which  they  gather  and  store.  This 
can  not  only  be  proven  by  a  practical  test  of 
serving  it  on  the  table,  especially  to  children, 
who  are  competent  and  critical  judges,  but 
also  by  attempting  to  winter  bees  on  honey- 
dew  exclusively,  or  upon  sugar-syrup  feed- 
ing. Both  shoiild  likewise  be  ruled  from 
the  list  of  honey,  as  it  would  probabl)r  for- 
ever injure  the  legitimate  trade  to  sell  either 
stored  sugar  syrup  or  stored  honey- dew  as 
honey,  such  as  we  usually  have  in  mind 
when  we  speak  of  this  delicious  product 
It  is  my  experience  that  a  low  grade  of  hon- 
ey injures  the  sale  for  that  of  better  quality, 
and  I  am  well  convinced  that  a  ton  of  noney- 


dew  honey  scattered  through  almost  any  city 
would  seriously  injure  the  sale  of  genuine 
honey  in  that  city  for  the  coming  year. 

There  should  be  no  comparison  between 
the  so-called  honey-dew  honey  and  white- 
clover  honey,  for  tne  reason  tnat  the  latter 
conforms  to  the  definition  in  coming  from 
the  nectar  of  the  flower,  while  ^e  former 
disagrees  entirely,  and  is  a  product  of  an  in- 
sect. Honey-dew  in  this  State  is  never 
found  excepting  on  plants  that  are  infested 
with  certain  seme  insects,  plant  lice,  or  sim- 
ilar insects.  It  is  true  that  it  will  be  seen  on 
the  lower  leaves  of  a  tree  before  the  insects 
get  there;  but  this  is  because  they  often 
leave  the  trees  by  flying  through  the  air  and 
commence  to  feed  on  the  tender  new  leaves 
of  the  upper  part  and  drop  their  sweet  se- 
cretions on  the  leaves  below.  Later  they 
drop  to  the  leaves  below  or  crawl  down  the 
tree,  and  may  be  seen  on  the  lower  leaves. 
This  does  not  mean  that  honey-dew  was  on 
the  leaves  before  the  insects  were  there. 

Honey-dew  attracts  ants,  wasps,  flies,  bees, 
and  other  insects  that  feed  on  sweets;  but 
the  plant-lice  do  not  feed  on  the  honey- dew 
nor  on  sweets,  as  they  draw  all  their  living 
from  the  sap  of  the  trees  or  plants  that  are 
infested.  No  one  has  ever  seen  plant-lice 
feeding  on  the  sweet  liquid  called  honey- 
dew;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  fre- 
quently observed  this  liquid  coming  from 
me  cornicles  or  honey-tubes  of  plant-lice,  as 
well  as  from  the  vent  or  digestive  tract. 
No  one  can  watch  plant-lice  during  the  sum- 
mer without  seeing  the  honey-dew  appear 
first  in  small  globuTes,  and  then  increase  to 
larger  drops  on  the  cornicles  or  honey-tubes, 
especially  when  ants  are  stroking  the  plant- 
lice  with  their  antennae.  There  can  be  no 
possible  doubt  of  the  source  of  this  liquid. 

As  to  whether  the  honey-dew  is  a  benefit 
to  the  bee-keeper  depends  upon  how  he  win- 
ters his  bees,  and  upon  locality.  If  the  bees 
can  be  wintered  on  their  summer  stands,  or 
where  they  have  flight  as  frequently  as  they 
need  it,  and  the  locality  and  season  are  such 
that  they  can  fly  frequently,  say  once  every 
two  or  three  weeks,  mey  will  wmter  all  right 
on  honey-dew;  but  if  they  are  to  be  put  into 
a  cellar,  or  otherwise  kept  from  flying  for 
six  weeks  or  two  months,  they  win  doubt- 
less perish  with  dysentery.  Honey -dew 
makes  far  more  waste  material  to  be  voided 
from  the  system  than  any  other  food  that  the 
bees  can  take,  and  it  is  known  that  this  void- 
ing is  done  only  when  in  flight.  This  ex- 
plains why  bees  must  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity for  flight  if  they  are  forced  to  feed  on 
honey-dew.  If  such  opportunity  be  not  giv- 
en, it  is  better  to  feed  the  bees  abundantly 
as  soon  as  possible  with  sugar  syrup,  after 
having  removed  the  honey-dew,  and  save 
this  for  stimulative  feeding  next  spring. 

At  the  annual  meeting  or  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Bee-keepers'  Association,  held  m  Leb- 
anon, Pa.,  the  general  sentiment  was  titiat  the 
honey-dew  this  year  was  a  great  nuisance, 
and  the  bee-keepers  would  rather  be  without 
it.    There  was  no  expression  to  the  contrary. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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HEADS  OF  Grain 

Prom  Different  Fields 


'  PART  OF  THE  HONEY   SOURED  WHILE   THE   REST   DTD 
NOT. 

I  recently  had  some  honey  sour  that  was  feathered 
last  year.  It  was  produced  in  solid,  sealed,  virgin 
combs.  It  was  strained  into  a  600-lb.  tank,  then  drawn 
off  into  three,  five,  ten,  and  sixty-pound  cans.  Some 
of  it  soured,  and  some  did  not.  Why  did  some  of  it 
sour  and  not  the  rest?  I  had  it  in  new  cans  in  a  dry 
and  comparatively  warm  place.  What  can  I  do  with 
it?  D.  H.  MORRIS. 

Sprinfffield,  O.,  Oct.  2S. 

[Not  all  honey  sealed  in  the  combs  is  thoroughly 
ripened.  Bees  apparently,  in  the  rush  of  the  season, 
will  seal  some  honey  prematurely.  But  we  may  say 
that,  as  a  rule,  all  sealed  honey  is  thoroughly  ripened. 

To  answer  your  question,  we  misrht  suggest  that 
some  of  the  honey  to  which  you  refer  was  not  thor- 
oughly ripened.  Had  you  left  it.  after  extracting,  for 
a  longer  period  in  the  600-lb.  tank,  where  the  air  could 
get  to  it  you  probably  would  have  no  trouble  from  its 
souring.  In  some  climates  it  is  unwise  to  seal  extract- 
ed honey  up  too  soon  after  it  is  taken  from  the  hive, 
unless  it  is  heated  to  about  140  degrees.  In  our  own 
locality  we  know  that  first-class  sealed  clover  honey, 
if  shut  up  tight  and  confined  in  the  supers  for  some 
months,  is  in  danger  of  souring  before  spring.  We 
have  found  it  necessary  to  pile  the  supers  crisscross 
in  a  warm  room  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  through 
them.  Honey  that  has  been  aired  this  way  probably 
ripens  still  further-that  is  to  say,  the  process  of  inver- 
sion becomes  more  complete,  even  after  it  has  been 
sealed  up  in  the  combs;  for  we  are  now  told  that  part- 
ly inverted  honey  will  continue  to  invert  if  stored  in 
open  tanks  covered  with  coarse  material  like  cheese- 
clo^  or  wire  cloth.  We  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
soured  honey  except  to  make  honey  vinegar  of  it  If 
it  has  only  a  slight  suggestion  of  sourness  heating  to 
140  or  150  may  arrest  the  action.— Ed.] 


WHAT  CAUSED  THE  FIOHTINO  AFTER  FEEDING? 

About  the  7th  of  October  I  began  feeding  back  ex- 
tracted honey  for  stimulative  puposes.  giving  half  a 
{>int  of  thin  honey  to  a  hive  each  evening.  After  feed- 
ng  is  over  in  the  evening,  and  the  bees  have  quit  fly- 
ing, they  will  begin  fighting  among  themselves.  There 
are  seven  or  eight  colonies  which  do  this.  Each  colo- 
ny will  kill  bees  in  its  own  hive,  and  I  have  found  a 
great  many  dead  bees.  In  consequence  of  this  I  had 
to  discontinue  feeding.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter?  Can  you  also  tell  me  whether  there  is  any 
danger  of  bees  killing  their  queens  through  late  fall 
feeding' or  not?  I  was  told  they  would. 
New  Plymouth.  Ida.  A  Subscriber. 

[We  question  very  much  whether  there  is  ever  any 
fighting  among  any  bees  of  a  colony  unless  it  is  be- 
tween individuals  from  two  different  queens  or  colo- 
nies. If  any  of  our  readers  are  able  to  offer  any  other 
explanation,  or  furnish  evidence  to  show  that  the  bees 
of  one  mother  in  one  colony  will,  all  on  a  sudden,  be- 
gin to  fight  each  other  to  the  point  of  extermination, 
when  there  has  been  no  robbing,  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  such. 

In  the  case  above  cited,  it  is  somewhat  significant 
that  seven  different  colonies  should  begin  fighting 
right  after  feeding.  We  can  not  get  away  from  the 
conviction  that  those  bees,  by  reason  of  the  feeding, 
became  excited,  got  to  robbing,  mixed  more  or  less  at 
the  different  entrances,  then  when  night  came  on  dis- 
covered that  there  were  many  strangers  in  each  hive, 
and  began  to  fight  A  bunch  of  seven  or  eight  colonies 
might  get  so  excited  over  robbing  that  they  would  put 
up  no  defense  at  their  individual  entrances.  When 
night  would  come  on.  there  would  be  no  flying,  and 
the  strange  bees  would  fight  each  other.  We  be- 
lieve that,  if  our  correspondent  would  investigate  a 
little  further,  he  would  find  after  all  that  robbing  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  trouble.— ED.] 


A  STRANGE  LOSS  OF  BEES  IN   AUGUST. 

I  should  like  some  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
mysterious  losses  which  nearly  every  bee-keeper  in 
this  section  has  had  this  fall.  On  the  21st  of  August  I 
examined  my  22  hives  and  all  seemed  to  be  all  right, 
most  of  them  working  on  the  wild  sweet  clover.    I 


went  away  for  a  week;  smd  when  I  came  home  I  found 
half  of  my  hives  deserted,  and  in  six  of  them  the  mil- 
lers had  wrought  great  havoc.  Since  then  I  have  lost 
two  more,  leaving  only  nine  colonies,  and  some  of 
these  are  not  as  strong  as  they  should  be.  They  are 
Italian  hybrids,  generally  inclined  to  be  cross;  but 
this  year  it  seems  as  though  they  were  too  stupid  to 
sting,  no  matter  how  handled. 

I  have  talked  with  several  other  bee-men,  and  all 
have  different  opinions  as  to  the  cause;  but  all  claim  a 
loss  of  from  50  to  99  per  cent  One  man  has  only  one 
colony  left  out  of  78.  Another  lost  21--all  he  had. 
Some  blame  the  spraying  of  the  fruit-trees;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  cause  or  we  should  have  lost  ear- 
ly before  swarming  time  instead  of  so  late. 

I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  hornets  around  and 
inside  of  most  of  my  hives,  and  I  wonder  if  that  has 
smy  thing  to  do  with  the  bees  leaving  the  hive.  I 
know  they  fight  and  generally  the  hornet  kills  the 
bee  in  the  battle. 

Merritton,  Ont,  Sept  18.  JOHN  J.  Fa  well. 

rWe  are  unable  to  offer  any  solution  of  the  trouble. 
It  IS  possible  that  the  bees  gathered  some  poisoned 
nectar  during  the  spraying  time,  stored  it  in  the 
combs,  smd  later  on  when  they  came  to  use  it  it  killed 
them.  Perhaps  some  of  our  Canadian  friends  in  the 
vicinity  can  throw  some  light  on  it— Ed.] 


POUNDING  ON  THE  HIVE  TO  CAUSE  THE   BEES  TO  FILL 
UP  WITH  HONEY  SO  THAT  THEY  START  BROOD- 
REARING. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  stimulating 
bees  by  shaking  according  to  the  plans  which  I  have 
seen  mentioned  several  times;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  this  shaking,  whether  for  stimulating  or  preventing 
swarming,  is  a  lot  of  work.  However,  I  believe  that, 
when  bees  have  a  lot  of  stores  which  we  want  them  to 
convert  into  brood,  shaking  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  Now.  instead  of  shaking,  how  would  it  do  to 
go  to  every  colony,  say  three  or  four  times  in  a  week, 
and,  after  blowing  smoke  in  at  the  entrance,  drum  for 
a  short  time  on  the  sides  of  the  brood-nest  with  a  suit- 
able stick  or  club?  This  will  cause  the  bees  to  uncap 
the  honey  all  right,  and  in  the  general  excitement  and 
afterward,  the  queen  will  be  highly  fed  and  stimulated 
to  extra  egg-production.  This  will  be  less  work,  and 
ought  to  do  as  much  good  as  an  equal  number  of 
shakings  if  not  more. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  our  colonies  always 
have  their  brood-nests  full  of  honey;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  weak  in  bees.  How  to  remove  the  hon- 
ey and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  the  colony  in  time 
for  the  harvest  without  too  much  extra  work  is  a  prob- 
lem that  I  am  trying  to  solve;  and  I  am  hoping  that  the 
above  method  will  aid  me  in  solving  it 

Jamaica,  B.  W.  I.,  May  19.  R.  C.  Holle. 

[The  plan  you  outline  might  work  in  a  hot  climate 
such  as  you  have;  but  we  would  not  advise  it  in  the 
northern  sections  of  this  country.  Ordinarily,  bees 
will  raise  brood  as  fast  as  they  can  take  care  of  it;  and 
very  often  they  will  attempt  to  raise  more. 

Taking  it  all  in  all.  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
pounding  and  smoking  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.    We  suggest  that  you  try  it  out  and  report— Ed.  ] 


MAKING  A  DEAD-AIR  SPACE  AROUND  THE  COMBS  IN  A 
DANZENBAKER  HIVE. 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have  been  using  the  Dan- 
zenbaker  hive  exclusive IV»  and  have  tried  various 
ways  of  wintering  the  bees.  In  this  hive  the  sides  are 
sinjjle  thickness,  while  the  ends  are  double.  This 
winter  I  expect  to  reduce  the  brood  chamber  from  ten 
to  eitfht  frames  by  takins  out  the  follower-board  and 
placing  two  boards,  17  x  8H'.  at  one  end,  and  8K  at  the 
other,  and  i%  inch  thick,  leavinj?  one  frame  and  one 
empty  comb  on  each  side  of  the  hive.  This  will  give 
me  an  air-space  of  IH  inches  broken  by  an  empty 
comb,  which  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  I  expect  to 
use  also  a  thin  honey-board  over  the  top  of  the  hive. 
and  the  bees  will  naturally  sriue  this  board  to  the  two 
division -boards  as  well  as  to  the  hive  ends.  The  hive 
havin(j  been  previously  Klucd  on  the  outer  boards,  this 
will  make  practically  a  dead-air  space,  as  the  division- 
boards  fit  tight  to  the  bottom-board.  On  top  of  this 
honey-board  I  expect  to  place  sm  empty  super  and  fill 
it  with  the  regulation  cushion  or  mats.  This  arrange- 
ment also  gives  the  bees  room  enough  to  crawl  over 
the  top  of  the  frames,  which  is  imposnble  in  any  oth- 
er arrangement  without  using  sticks  of  some  kind  to 
hold  up  the  enamel  cloth.  I  am  somewhat  prejudiced 
against  enamel  cloth,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
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hives  sweat  more  or  less,  smd  I  have  often  found 
moldy  combs  as  a  result.  What  do  you  think  of  this 
arranffement? 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Sept  2.  W.  O.  COOPER. 

[The  plan  that  you  describe  is  the  one  employed  by 
most  users  of  the  Danzenbaker  hive.  As  you  say,  in 
effect,  it  makes  a  double- walled  hive.— Ed.  J 


A  SUDDEN  FAILURE  IN  UNTTINO  AFTER  HAVING  HAD 
GOOD  SUCCESS. 

Last  fall  I  wrote  you  what  fine  luck  I  had  in  combin- 
inir  weak  colonies.  Out  of  30  such  trials  there  was  not 
a  failure,  and  nearly  all  of  them  Just  "  as  easy."  This 
year  I  have  no  honey,  not  many  swarms,  smd  so  tried 
it  only  once.  Now,  with  the  same  man.  same  plan, 
same  yard,  and  same  stock  of  bees,  the  result  was  a 
horrible  massacre— not  one  little  bee  of  the  weaker 
colony  escaped.  "  The  ways  of  a  woman  are  past  find- 
ing out,*'  and  bees  are  mostly  women,  are  they  not? 

Jerseyville,  IlL  U.  S.  DONis. 

[The  temperament  of  bees  varies  according  to  the 
day  and  season.  There  ure  times  when  they  are  very 
docile,  while  at  other  times  they  are  very  cross  and 
nervous.  Colonies  of  gentle  Italians  can  be  united 
under  most  conditions  without  quarrelin^r.  Bees  that 
can  be  united  under  one  set  of  conditions  without 
trouble,  might,  under  another  set  slaughter  each  oth- 
er indiscriminately.  Your  experience,  therefore,  is 
not  unusual.— Ed.] 


THE   SUPER  THE   PLACE   FOR   COMB-BUILDINO    IN  THE 
BROOD-NEST. 

On  page  SM  Mr.  Gibson  voices  a  truth  when  be  says 
that  full  sheets  of  foundation  are  a  necessity  to  a  bee- 
keeper. He  also  advises  their  use  in  the  super.  I  go 
a  little  further,  and  say  that  full  sheets  should  never 
be  drawn  out  in  the  brood-chamber  under  any  circum- 
stances. Further,  they  should  not  be  drawn  out  in 
the  super  until  the  honey-flow  is  on  in  earnest 

Every  time  I  extract  I  place  two  frames  with  full 
sheets  in  the  super,  one  on  each  side,  filling  the  cen- 
ter with  drawn-out  combs.  This  gives  me  two  new 
combs  to  each  at  each  extracting.  When  a  swarm  re- 
quires a  hive  I  place  six  good  worker  combs  in  it,  and 
two  starters,  one  on  each  side— never  full  sheets.  Lat- 
er I  remove  these  to  the  super. 

If  you  hive  a  swarm  on  full  sheets  it  will  break  some 
of  them  down  on  account  of  the  weight  I  repeat  I 
have  found  that  the  only  time  to  build  comb  is  during 
the  honey-flow  and  in  the  super. 

Los  Angeles,  CaL  T.  ARCHIBALD. 


CAN  BEES  FLY  BACKWARD  ON  THE  SAME  PLANE? 

On  page  880,  June  15.  in  reply  to  W.  H.  Sterne's  in- 
quiry, the  editor  expressed  the  opinion  that  bees  could 
not  fly  backward  on  a  horizontal  line.  I  opened  a  hive 
to-day,  and  a  number  of  bees  flew  out;  smd  one,  partic- 
ularly inauisitive.  with  wings  vibrating  rapidly,  seem- 
ed much  interested  in  an  empty  comb  I  held.  I  notic- 
ed that  it  moved  backward  when  I  moved  this  toward 
it  and,  remembering  the  above  article,  I  moved  the 
comb  baek  and  forth  several  times,  keeping  it  on  the 
level  plane,  and  the  bee  kept  about  two  inches  distant 
opposite  a  certain  spot  the  whole  time,  till  it  at  last 
alighted.  S.  C.  Rhodes. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

[We  now  have  in  hand  enough  testimony  to  prove 
conclusively  that  bees  can  fly  backward  in  the  same 
as  well  as  on  a  descending  plane.  We  can  now  consid- 
er the  question  settled.— ED.] 


OIL-CLOTH  OR  SEALED  COVERS  PREFERRED. 

I  have  never  kept  a  great  number  of  colonies  of  bees, 
but  I  have  always  wintered  them  out  of  doors.  I  use 
ten-frame  Langstroth  hives.  I  do  not  use  sealed  cov- 
ers, but  I  use  oil-cloth,  which  is  about  the  same  thing. 
As  I  have  bad  better  success  than  my  neighbors  I  will 
give  my  method. 

As  my  hives  are  all  single-walled  I  take  out  four 
frames  that  are  the  lightest  in  honey.  If  there  is  not 
25  or  80  pounds  of  honey  I  see  that  there  is  by  feeding. 

To  begin  with  I  start  a  common  eight-penny  nail 
about  three  inches  from  the  outside  wall  that  is  to 
keep  the  division-board  from  crowding  against  the 
frames.  Then  I  crowd  the  six  frames  over  against  the 
division-board,  and  do  the  same  thing  on  the  other 
side.  I  use  buckwheat  chaff  or  hay  chaff.  It  is  better 
than  leaves  for  packing.  After  I  pack  on  each  side  of 
the  two  division-boards  I  take  three  little  sticks  about 


H  inch  thick  and  10  long,  and  lay  these  on  top  of  the 
frames,  all  spaced  the  same;  then  lay  oil-cloth  on  top 
of  that  I  then  take  an  empty  super  and  put  on  smd 
fill  it  with  chaff.  I  can  do  this  quicker  than  it  takes  to 
tell  it 

In  1907 1  packed  16  colonies  the  same  as  before,  ex- 
cept the  oil-cloth.  I  used  bran-sacking  instead.  I  had 
very  poor  success.  I  lost  6  out  of  the  15.  I  had  20 
packed  the  other  way.  and  lost  one.  I  will  take  the  oil- 
cloth or  sealed  covers.  Minott  C.  Youno. 

Rutland.  Vt 


JIGGERS  CAUSE  SORES  ON  WHITE-NOSED  HORSES,  AND 
NOT  ALSnCE  CLOVER. 

For  some  time  I  have  noticed  accounts  in  Gleanings 

of  animals  bt 'in L-<    nulsonril   oi    l»rc:ikin?M'       ■  res 

about  the  he       i   :  er, 

and  more  particularly  horbes  and  mules  with  white 
faces.  I  think  these  sores  may  be  occasioned  by  a 
small  insect,  the  same  as  or  similar  to  what  appears 
here  at  the  commencement  of  and  continuingr  through 
the  rainy  season  called  (pronounced  in  Spanish  *'by- 
voieen  ")  or  "  jisrsrer  "  of  the  West  Indies.  While  it  is 
scattered  throu£rh  the  herbatre,  it  particularly  inhabits 
certain  flowers.  It  is  extremely  small,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye  except  when  Eror^ed  with  blood,  when  it  be- 
comes bright  red.  It  bores  into  the  skin,  and  there 
breeds,  forminj;  sores  and  causing  the  hair  to  fall  off, 
especially  with  white  animals,  for  the  reason,  I  sup- 
pose,  that  white  skins  are  thinner  than  dark  ones; 
hence  the  Indians  here  suffer  but  little  from  them;  but 
if  they  get  a  footing  on  our  lesrs  they  bore  into  the  skin 
and  produce  an  itchini?,  simply  unbearable  without 
scratching,  when  a  sore  quickly  follows,  and  still 
worse  itchiufir.  The  remedy  is  to  rub  in  alcohol  or  di- 
luted ammonia  or  carbolic  acid 
Chinipas.  Max..  Oct  13.  Frank  M.  Breach. 


WINTERING  bees   OUTDOORS    PACKED  IN  CHAFF  WITH 
A  TIN  TUBE  TO  ALLOW  THE  MOISTURE  TO  ESCAPE. 

Mr.  Root— You  asked  for  experiences  in  regard  to 
absorbents  and  non-absorl>ents  in  wintering  bees.  We 
have  used  for  the  last  five  years,  with  great  success, 
the  following  arrangements: 

First  have  the  bees  strong  before  going  into  winter 
quarters.  If  in  single-walied  hives,  use  about  four 
inches  of  chaff  packed  on  four  sides  and  bottom  part 
Then  cover  with  a  Hill  device;  next  an  oil-cloth  or 
some  material  not  porous.  Then  put  on  a  chaff  cush- 
ion. Through  the  oil-cloth  and  cushion  we  insert  a 
small  tin  tube  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  and  about 
0  inches  long,  to  carry  out  the  dampness  and  foul  air. 

Some  would  think  the  tube  would  carry  out  too  much 
heat  in  cold  and  frosty  weather;  but  we  find  that  in 
cold  weather  the  tube  regulates  its  size  by  the  moisture 
condensing  and  freezing  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube. 
Sometimes  the  hole  is  no  larger  Uism  a  pinhead;  then 
when  we  have  a  mild  spell  the  frost  in  the  tube  melts 
and  passes  away,  and  gives  the  bees  more  ventilation 
when  required.  We  nnd  this  gives  us  better  results 
than  sealed  covers,  with  healthier  and  stronger  colo- 
nies, and  with  very  little  dysentery. 

St  George.  Ont  GEORGE  C.  HUMPHREY. 


A  NEW  WAY  OF  USING  THE  FLOUR  METHOD  FOR  IN- 
TRODUCINO  QUEENS. 

At  one  time  last  summer  I  had  quite  a  surplus  of 
virgin  queens  that  were  about  six  days  old;  and,  wish- 
ing to  introduce  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  decided 
to  try  the  flour  method.  I  took  the  virgins,  one  at  a 
time,  and  threw  them  into  a  tin  baking-powder  can 
half  full  of  flour,  and  shut  them  in.  As  six-day  old 
virgins  are  very  active  they  tried  to  fly  around  in  the 
box,  and  in  less  than  one  minute  they  were  so  com- 
pletely covered  with  flour  that  they  could  not  fly  at  alL 
while  in  this  condition  I  picked  them  up  on  the  end  of 
a  small  twig  and  ran  them  in  at  the  entrance  of  the 
nucleus-boxes.  Forty  virgins  were  thus  treated,  and 
about  75  per  cent  of  them  were  successfully  introduc- 
ed. At  the  same  time,  three  laying  queens  were  suc- 
cessfully introduced  to  full  colonies  by  the  same  plan. 

Medina,  0.  Mell  Prttchard. 

[Our  readers  will  remember  that  Mr.  Pritchard  is  the 
one  who  had  charge  of  our  north  yard,  and  reared 
nearly  three  thousand  queens.— Ed.] 


short  splints  SATISFACTORY. 

I  used  half-length  wood  splints  this  year.     They 
worked  all  right  and  were  not  gnawed  out 
Hudson.  Mich.  E.  E.  SMITH. 

■','■> 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root. 


There  shall  be  wailinfir  and  gnashlnff  of  teeth.— Matt. 
13:60. 

My  talk  this  morning,  or  at  least  my  start- 
out,  was  suggested  by  a  sermonpreached  by 
our  Congre^tional  pastor,  J.  E.  Kirbye,  D. 
D.,  on  Nov.  7.  The  speaker  said  in  his  ser- 
mon that  when  he  was  a  child  he  got  hold  of 
the  idea,  more  or  less  common  at  that  time, 
that  at  some  time  in  the  great  future  all  man- 
kind, from  the  beginning  of  the  world  up, 
were  to  be  called  up  from  their  graves  and 
form  a  great  procession;  and  this  procession 
was  to  march  past  a  great  white  throne  where 
God  sat  in  judgment  and  judged  this  throng 
of  humani^.  A  part  were  to  be  assigned  to 
heaven,  and  the  other  part  to  etemsd  torment 
I  think  he  added  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  Bible  to  furnish  ground  for  such  be- 
lief. 

I  had  to  smile  while  he  was  speaking  about 
it  because  it  agreed  so  exactly  with  my  early 
ideas  and  early  teachings;  ana  my  childhood 
dates  quite  a  good  many  years  i)rior  to  tiiat 
of  my  pastor.  Well,  as  that  particular  belief 
has  been  gradually  dropped  by  at  leasta  good 
many  Chnstian  people,  I  rather  think  man- 
kind in  general  has  been  coining  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  do  not  need  to  wait  until 
death,  or,  say,  a  long  time  after  death,  before 
we  can  experience  the  joys  of  heaven.  The 
real,  earnest,  hard-workmg  Christian  finds 
heaven  here  on  earth.  If  you  do  not  find  it 
as  a  reward  after  your  faithful  and  energetic 
work,  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere. 

Now,  my  convictions  nave  been  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  as  I  grow  older,  thsA 
heaven  commences  riere  on  earth;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  that  is  the  experience  of  most  of 
those  who  are  working  unselfishly  for  the 
good  of  humanity. 

Now,  Dr.  Kirbye  did  not  exactly  say  so,  but 
I  gathered  from  his  talk  that  he  believed  that 
one  might  find  hell  as  well  as  heaven  here 
on  earm.  On  page  686,  Nov.  1st  issue,  friend 
Gault  fumishea  us  a  bright  suggestion  to  the 
effect  that  those  who  deBberateiy  choose  hell, 
instead  of  heaven,  "carry  their  own  brim- 
stone along  with  them;**  and  the  more  I  think 
of  it  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a 
great  truth  right  there.  Men  suffer  the  tor- 
ments of  hell  nere  on  earth  because  of  their 
evil  deeds;  and  these  torments  are  often  so 
great  that  they  commit  suicide  in  the  effort 
to  escape  such  torments.  Whether  they  do 
escape  any  thing  by  suicide  is  a  question  that, 
.perhaps,  we  can  not  solve.  The  man  who, 
in  a  fit  of  anger,  shoots  his  wife  and  children, 
and  (as  soon  as  he  begins  to  recognize  his 
awful  crime)  turns  his  revolver  upon  him- 
self^ illustrates  the  truth  of  what  I  have  been 
saying. 

Dr.  Kirbye  called  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  "wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  *'  is 
going  on  all  around  us,  out  perhaps  we  have 
not  noticed  it.  He  said  that  when  mankind 
had    gradually   risen    up    to  the   "higher 


ground,**  where  they  decided  that  human 
slavery  was  a  sin  against  God  as  well  as 
against  humanity,  there  was  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  before  men  would  give  up 
their  slaves.  When  the  general  government 
decided  that  lotteries  were  also  a  sin  against 
God  and  mankind,  and  attempted  to  put  a 
stop  to  it  by  righteous  laws,  there  was  more 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  And  just 
think  what  we  had,  and  for  that  matter  are 
still  having,  to  keep  the  demon  away  from 
our  shores.  Just  now  there  is  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  among  the  liquor  forces  be- 
cause their  whole  crew,  like  the  slaveholders 
and  the  Louisiana  Lottery  people,  are  to  be 
crowded  off  the  face  of  the  earm.  See  what 
comes  from  one  of  the  liquor  periodicals  on 
page7i9. 

Well,  friends,  I  am  now  coming  to  the  point 
of  this  Home  paper— the  banishing  of  the  sa- 
loon. It  has  resulted  in  unearthing  some- 
thing more  terrible,  if  possible,  than  intem- 
perance and  every  thing  else  that  follows 
along  in  its  wake.  What  I  allude  to  is  the 
white-slave  trade.  Something  happened  a 
few  months  ago  in  our  nearby  city  of  Cleve- 
land that  seems  to  have  started  the  war;  and 
the  general  government  of  this  nation  has 
appointed  Edwin  W.  Sims,  U.  S.  District  At- 
torney, to  investigate.  From  a  little  pamphlet 
just  sent  me  I  clip  the  following: 

SMASmNO  THE  WHITE-SLAVE  TRADE. 

You  know  that  throuffbout  the  United  States  a 
"  white-slave  traffic"  of  appalling  proportions  was  re- 
cenUy  unearthed. 

It  is  widespread,  even  intemationaL  It  proved  so 
appallinsr,  and  the  public  was  so  unaware  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  predatory  monster,  that  the  Woman's 
World  told  its  2,000,000  readers,  in  two  tremendous  ar- 
ticles by  United  States  District  Attorney  Sims,  of  Chl- 
caffo.  the  facts— warned  them,  so  that  they  and  tlie 
country  in  general  misht  be  forearmed. 

Thus  was  it  revealed  to  the  people  that  there  is  a 
white-slave  traffic. 

The  disffraceful  facts  are  these : 

Some  65.000  dauffhters  of  American  homes,  and  1S.000 
alien  srirls.  are  the  prey  each  year  of  procurers  in  this 
traffic,  accordiniir  to  authoritative  estimates.  Even  mar- 
riace  is  used  as  one  of  the  diabolical  methods  of  cap- 
turing ffirlhood  and  younir  womanhood  and  "breakiiur 
them  in"  to  a  life  of  shame. 

They  are  hunted,  trapped  in  a  thousand  ways;  trap- 
ped, winsr-broken,  sold— sold  for  less  than  boss  .'—and 
held  in  white  slavery  worse  than  death. 

The  dauffhters  of  all  of  us,  our  sisters,  even  our 
wives,  are  looked  upon  as  prey  for  the  white-slave 
traffic. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Woman 's  World  was 
published  the  article  which  marked  the  besinnine 
throuffbout  the  United  States  of  an  actual  war  of  exttr- 
mination.  It  was  by  Assistant  United  States  District 
Attorney  Harry  A.  Parkin.  "Practical  Means  of  Pro- 
tectinff  Our  Girls." 

The  pamphlet  from  which  the  above  was 
taken  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  different  States 
of  our  Union  are  taking  hold  of  the  matter 
and  pushing  it  forward.  Attorney  Sims  gives 
quite  a  number  of  illustrations  m  the  pam- 
phlet I  have  mentioned,  of  what  he  has  un- 
earthed in  regard  to  this  awful  traffic;  and  I 
have  selected  the  following  from  among  ^•m 
as  just  one  illustration: 

Whether  these  hunters  of  the  innocent  ply  their 
awful  callinff  at  home  or  abroad,  their  methods  are 
much  the  same— with  the  exception  that  the  foreism 
ffirl  is  more  hopelessly  at  their  mercy.  Let  me  take 
the  case  of  a  little  Italian  peasant  ffirl  who  helped  her 
father  till  the  soil  in  the  vineyards  and  fields  near 
Naples..  Like  most  of  the  others  taken  in  the  raids. 
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she  stoutly  maintained  that  she  had  been  in  this  coun- 
try more  than  three  years,  and  that  she  was  in  a  life  of 
shame  from  choice,  and  not  through  the  criminal  act 
of  any  person.  When  she  was  brouffht  into  what  the 
sensational  newspapers  would  call  the  "  sweat-box"  it 
was  clear  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  abject  terror. 
Soon,  however.  Assistant  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney Parkin,  havinsr  chanre  of  the  examination,  con- 
vinced her  that  he  and  his  associates  were  her  friends 
and  protectors,  and  that  their  purpose  was  to  punish 
those  who  had  profited  by  her  ruin  and  to  send  her 
back  to  her  little  Italian  home  with  all  her  expenses 
Miid;  that  she  was  under  the  protection  of  the  united 
States,  and  was  as  safe  as  if  the  kinar  of  Italy  would 
take  her  under  his  royal  care  and  pledge  his  word  that 
her  enemies  should  not  have  revenge  upon  her. 

Then  she  broke  down,  and  with  pitiful  sobs  related 
her  awful  narrative.  That  every  word  of  it  was  true 
no  one  could  doubt  who  saw  her  as  she  told  it  Briefly 
this  is  her  story:  A  "fine  lady"  who  wore  beautifiU 
clothes  came  to  her  where  she  lived  with  her  parents, 
made  friends  with  her,  told  her  she  was  uncommonly 

Eretty  (the  truth,  by  the  way) ,  and  professed  a  srreat 
iterest  in  her.  Such  flatterinflr  attentions  from  an 
American  lady  who  wore  clothes  as  fine  as  those  of  the 
Italian  noblliinr  could  have  but  one  effect  on  the  mind 
of  this  simple  little  peasant  girl,  and  on  her  still  simpler 
parents.  Their  heads  were  completely  turned,  and 
they  resarded  the  "American  lady"  with  almost  ado- 
ration. 

Very  shrewdly  the  woman  did  not  attempt  to  bring 
the  little  ffirl  back  with  her,  but  held  out  hope  that 
some  day  a  letter  might  come  with  money  for  her  pas- 
sage to  America.  Once  there  she  would  become  the 
companion  of  her  American  friend,  and  they  would 
have  great  times  together. 

Of  course,  in  due  time  the  money  came— and  the  $100 
was  a  most  substantial  pledge  to  the  parents  of  the 
wealth  and  generosity  of  the  "American  lady."  Un- 
hesitatinflrly  she  was  prepared  for  the  voyage  which 
was  to  take  her  to  the  land  of  happiness  and  good  for- 
tune. According  to  the  arrangements  made  by  letter 
the  girl  was  met  at  New  York  by  two  "  friends"  of  her 
benefactress  who  attended  to  her  entrance  papers  and 
took  her  in  charge.  These  "  friends"  were  two  of  the 
most  brutal  of  all  the  white-slave  drivers  who  are  in 
the  traffic.  At  this  time  she  was  about  sixteen  years 
old,  innocent,  and  rarely  attractive  for  a  girl  of  her 
class,  having  the  large  handsome  eves,  the  black  hair, 
and  the  rich  olive  sldn  of  a  typical  Italian. 

Where  these  two  men  took  her  she  did  not  know- 
but  by  the  most  violent  and  brutal  means  they  quickly 
accomplished  her  ruin.  For  a  week  she  was  subjected 
to  unspeakable  treatment  and  made  to  feel  that  her 
degradation  was  complete  and  finaL 

And  here  let  it  be  said  that  the  breaking  of  the  spirit, 
the  crushing  of  all  hope  for  any  future  save  that  of 
shame  is  always  a  part  of  the  initiation  of  a  white  slave. 
Then  the  girl  was  shipped  on  to  Chicago,  where  she 
was  disposed  of  to  the  keeper  of  an  Italian  dive  of  the 
vilest  type.  On  her  entrance  here  she  was  furnished 
with  gaudy  dresses  and  wearing  apparel  for  which  the 
keeper  of  the  place  charged  her  1800.  As  is  the  case 
with  all  new  white  slaves  she  was  not  allowed  to  have 
any  clothing  which  she  could  wear  upon  the  street 

Her  one  object  in  life  was  to  escape  from  the  den  in 
which  she  was  held  a  prisoner.  To  pay  out"  seemed 
the  surest  way;  and  at  length,  from  her  wages  of 
shame,  she  was  able  to  cancel  the  $800  account.  Then 
she  asked  for  her  street  clothing  and  her  release— only 
to  be  told  that  she  had  incurred  other  expenses  to  the 
amount  of  $400. 

Her  Italian  blood  took  fire  at  this,  and  she  made  a 
dash  for  liberty.  But  she  was  not  quick  enough,  and  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor  was  upon  her.  In  the  wild  scene 
that  followed  she  was  slashed  with  a  razor,  one  gash 
straight  through  her  right  eye.  one  across  her  cheek, 
and  another  slitting  her  ear.  Then  she  was  given 
medical  attention,  and  the  wounds  gradually  healed; 
but  her  face  was  horribly  mutilated;  her  right  eye  is 
always  open,  and  to  look  upon  her  is  to  shudder. 

When  the  raids  began  she  was  secreted,  and  arrange- 
ments made  to  ship  her  to  a  dive  in  the  mining  regions 
of  the  west  Fortunately,  however,  a  few  hours  before 
she  was  to  start  upon  her  Journey  the  United  States 
marshals  raided  the  place  and  captured  her  as  well  as 
her  keepers.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  her  situation  she 
was  soon  to  become  a  mother.  The  awful  thought  in 
her  mind,  however,  was  to  escape  from  assassination 
at  the  hands  of  the  murderous  gang  which  oppressed 
her. 

One  recital  of  this  kind  is  enough,  although  in- 
stanoes  by  the  score  might  be  cited  which  differ  only 
in  detail  and  degree. 


Now,  friends,  when  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  assisted  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  different  States,  succeeds  in  breakinfir  up 
this  traffic  so  skillfully  intrenched,  there 
will  be  more  '*  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth."  Yes,  there  will  be  trouble— probably 
bloodshed  and  murder;  and  I  hope  the  move- 
ment will  have  the  indorsement  of  every 
good  man  and  woman— certainly  of  every 
rather  and  mother  in  the  land;  for  the  assist- 
ance of  such  is  needed  to  wipe  out  this  aw- 
ful shame  on  our  nation  and  our  civilization. 
The  pickpocket  is  a  criminal  and  should  be 
promptly  and  severely  punished.  The  high- 
wayman who  knocks  people  down  in  order 
to  get  their  pocketbooks  is  a  villain,  and 
does  not  deserve  to  live  unless  he  can  be 
soundly  converted  and  made  over  again. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I  told  you  of  a 
fellow  who  knocked  down  and  robbed  a  lady 
schoolteacher.  She  had  just  finished  her 
term  and  drawn  her  pay.  By  the  way.  if 
there  is  any  class  of  people  in  this  whole  wide 
world  who  deserve  our  reverence  and  need 
our  protection  it  is  the  women  teachers  who 
are  spending  their  lives  in  trying  to  make 
our  boys  and  girls  grow  up  to  be  good  pure 
men  and  women.  Well,  this  fiendin  human 
form, jprobablv  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
brutally  knocks  down  this  refined  ana  in- 
telligent woman,  and  took  from  her  by  force 
her  hard  earnings,  and  left  her  there,  help- 
less and  bleeding.  I  remember  wondering 
whether  the  city  of  Fostoria,  0.,  would  make 
up  her  loss  or  not;  but  they  certainly  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  besiaes.  Tor 
permitting  such  things  to  go  on  inside  of 
meir  corporation.  Oicourse  the  city  (for  it 
is  quite  a  good-sized  one  at  least)  was  full  of 
saloons;  and  within  the  past  week  my  heart 
has  sunk  within  me  when  I  read  in  the  pa- 
pers that  Fostoria  had  gone  wet  again. 

Well,  this  fellow  who  knockea  this  lady 
down  and  got  her  money  was  not  as  bad  a 
man  as  the  "procurers"  who  have  an  or- 
ganized system  with  men  and  boys  to  waylay 
our  little  girls.  The  word  "hell **  is  an  aw- 
ful one.  Ihave  sometimes  thought  I  would 
not  use  it,  but  choose  some  substitute  that 
would  amount  to  about  the  same  thing;  but 
the  recital  of  the  infamy  of  the  capture  of 
that  little  Italian  girl  makes  me  feel  that  we 
have  not  only  a  need  of  heavenhere  on  earth 
but  we  need  hell  also;  and  the  quicker  we 
can  get  these  villians  into  torments  of  some 
kinaihe  better.  Let  us  work,  and  rejoice  to 
see  the  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Years  ago,  when  1  was  a  boy,  and  away 
from,  home  I  became  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  a  saloon-keeper.  Perhaps  I  might  as 
well  tell  you  that  I  used  to  go  arounathere 
every  day  and  get  my  glass  of  beer.  Well, 
this  saloon-keeper,  away  back  at  that  early 
date,  unfolded  to  me  a  plan  for  building  up 
a  prosperous  (?)  business.  He  was  going  to 
send  to  the  city  and  get  a  "bar-maid."  He 
said  it  would  cost  quite  a  little  to  support  her, 
but  he  said  he  had  some  rich  customers  who 
would  help  defray  this  expense,  and  she 
would  "  draw  "  a  great  lot  of  business.  Yes, 
no  doubt  she  would  "draw  "  a  lot  of  custom- 
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era:  but  those  customera  would  be  our  boys, 
and  they  would  not  only  learn  to  drink  beer, 
but  to  do  thingrs  a  thousand  times  worse. 
May  God  help  us  in  our  efforts  to  banish  this 
whole  iniqmtous  business  from  our  great 
cities.  My  opinion  is  that  this  whole  thing 
has  been  connected  with  the  saloon.  With- 
out drink  to  stupefy  the  conscience  of  both 
victim  and  victimizera  the  traffic  could  not 
go  on.  May  God  be  praised  that  the  ffovem- 
ment  of  our  great  nation  has  taken  nold  of 
the  matter,  and  has  been  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  such  eood  and  faithful  men  as 
Attorney  Sims  and  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney Harry  A.  Parkin. 


Health  Notes 

DEAFNESS,  COLD-WATER  CURE,  ETC. 

After  my  attack  of  the  grip  fever  on  my 
return  from  Florida  last  spring  my  de^ness 
was  very  much  worse.    I  consulted  an  ex- 

Sert,  and  after  a  few  questions  he  told  me 
lat  my  trouble  was  caused  mainly  by  my 
recent  sickness,  and  that  in  a  little  time, 
when  I  had  fully  recovered  my  strength  and 
vigor,  I  would  be  able  to  hear  just  as  well  as 
before  the  attack.  He  did  not  prescribe  any 
medicine  nor  recommend  any  particular 
treatment:  and,  by  ^e  way,  he  has  not  sent 
in  any  bill  as  yet.  But  I  would  a  hundred 
times  rather  pay  a  physician  for  giving  me 
advice  and  tellmg  me  I  did  not  need  any 
drugs  or  medicine  than  to  write  out  a  pre- 
scription for  me,  to  be  taken  to  the  drugstore. 

Well,  notwithstanding  this  expert  advice 
I  kept  reading  the  ac^rertisements  in  the 
various  periodicals  for  the  cures  for  deaf  ness. 
One  in  particular  attracted  my  attention, 
from  a  doctor— at  least  he  called  himself  a 
doctor.  He  begged  the  privilege  of  sending 
to  any  one  a  month  *s  treatment  free  of  charge. 
So  I  wrote  him,  describing  briefly  my  case. 
In  response  I  got  quite  a  box  of  medicme  and 
apparatus;  and  I  must  give  him  credit  by 
saying  that  most  of  them  were  sensible,  and 
seemed  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The 
most  I  objected  to  was  that  fiie  correspon- 
dence was  all  printed  lettera  purporting  to  be 
real  peraonal  lettera.  The  Sunday  School 
Times  says  it  is  always  wrong  to  use  decep- 
tion. On  how  I  wish  the  great  business 
world  could  grasp  this  magnihcent  truth! 

Well.  I  finally  became  disgusted  with  his 
printed  correspondence,  and  said  if  there  was 
any  r^fl/ doctor  at  the  back  of  their  institu- 
tion for  the  cure  of  deafness  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  him.  This  brought  out  a  real  let- 
ter, although  a  brief  one.  Now,  his  box  of 
medicines  and  instruments  did  not  help  my 
deafness  a  particle,  so  far  as  I  could  see;  but 
one  single  paragraph  in  his  instructions  was 
worth  something.  It  read  sometiiing  like 
this: 

"Be  sure  to  wash  your  face  and  neck  and 
eare  with  cold  water  every  morning— say 
Mrith  water  just  as  it  comes  from  the  pump 
or  well.    After  a  thorough  cleansing,  using 


plenty  of  cold  water,  especially  around  the 
eara,  then  take  a  rough  towel  and  rub  brisk- 
ly around  the  neck  and  eara  and  head  until 
you  get  up  a  brisk  circulation.  Do  this  at 
least  once  every  day,  and  two  or  three  times 
a  day  would  be  better.  In  order  to  restore 
to  health  any  part  of  the  body  that  seems  to 
be  failing,  this  cold  water  and  brisk  rubbing 
will  often  do  more  good  than  any  medicine 
or  any  kind  of  treatment." 

The  above  brief  sentences  were  worth 
more  to  me  than  any  thing  I  had  ever  gotten 
hold  of  for  my  deafness.  I  do  not  think  I 
read  that  part  of  the  leaflet  until  I  had  bad 
the  remedies  for  nearly  a  month;  but  I  consid- 
ered this  simple  suggestion  worth  so  much 
that  I  sent  him  $5.00,  and  considered  it  a 
good  investment.  As  I  said  before,  his  med- 
icines and  implements  did  not  seem  to  do  me 
any  good— at  least  I  was  no  better  after  a 
month's  treatment.  But  after  the  cold-water 
massage^  as  outlined  above,  my  hearing  be- 
gan to  improve.  After  I  haa  used  it  for 
about  two  weeks  I  was  surprised  to  find  one 
morning,  when  I  opened  my  eyes^  that  I 
could  hear  the  ticking  of  our  electnc  clock 
very  distinctly.  When  I  recently  visited 
friend  Terry  I  gave  him  the  above  in  sub- 
stance, when  he  said  right  off,  **Why,  Mr. 
Root,  you  have  got  right  square  on  to  the 
great  truth  that  Fhave  oeen  laboring  so  hard 
to  teach;  but  you  want  to  apply  it  to  your 
whole  body  instead  of  just  your  head,  neck, 
and  eare.'^  Then  he  took  usdoMm  cellar  and 
showed  us  his  cheap  home-made  arrange- 
ment for  taking  a  cold-water  bath.  Right 
near  his  furnace  in  the  cellar  for  warming 
the  house  there  is  a  depression  in  the  cement 
bottom,  and  in  this  depression  is  an  outlet 
for  the  water  into  a  tile  drain.  While  he  has 
a  modem  bath-room  and  bath-tub  upstairs, 
he  prefera  to  take  his  cold-water  morning 
bath  down  by  the  furnace.  AU  that  is  neecU 
ed  in  the  way  of  a  bath-tub  is  a  good-sized 
wooden  tub.  He  pumps  this  full  of  water 
right  from  the  bottom  of  the  well^  close  by 
the  house.  By  using  this  water  ngbt  from 
the  well  he  gets  water,  winter  and  summer, 
of  about  the  the  same  temperature— I  think 
about  50— he  really  prefera  it  as  cold  as  tiiat.* 

When  I  firat  began  washing  my  head  and 
eara  with  water  right  out  of  the  cistern,  there 
was  quite  a  temp&tion  to  take  a  dipperful  of 
warm  water  out  of  the  reservoir  right  close 
by  the  sink;  but  after  a  few  weeks'  use  of 
the  cold  water  I  greatly  prefer  it;  in  fact,  I 
should  feel  lost  just  now  if  I  did  not  have  nay 
cold-water  wash  every  morning:  and  Mr. 
Terry  says  he  enjoys  this  cold  bath  so  much 
that  he  looks  forward  vrith  pleasure  to  the 
time  when  he  can  take  it. 

Now,  you  might  say  this  is  all  right  for  a 

•  T.  B.  Terry,  in  one  of  his  wrlti 

thing  like  thit:  "You  can,  bydrin 

coffee,  get  up  a  certain  kind  of  enthudaam  and  enersy 
for  a  short  time;  but  after  the  stimulus  of  the  coffee 
has  passed  away  you  are  in  a  worse  condition  for  any 
kind  of  work  than  before  you  took  the  coffee.  Now, 
you  can  get  up  a  much  better  kind  of  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm by  cold-water  baths,  such  as  I  have  describ- 
ed; and  this  kind  of  stimulus  is  never  followed  by  are- 
action.  It  not  only  pulls  you  up  to  your  best  condition 
for  work,  but  it  keeps  you  there.*' 


,  has  said  i 

I  a  cup  of  strotis 
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big  strong  man  full  of  life  and  energy  and 
g(KKi  blood,  like  T.  B.  Terry;  but  he  has  talk- 
ed so  much  about  it  that  both  his  wife  and 
daughter  have  recently  adopted  the  cold-wa- 
ter bath  down  cellar,  and  tney  now  enjoy  it 
fully  as  much  as  he  does.  Since  Mr.  Terry 
has  been  teaching  us  so  vehemently  cold-wa- 
ter bathing  I  have  met  and  heard  from  quite 
a  number  of  people  who  say  it  has  been 
of  more  benefit  to  their  health  than  any  thing 
else  they  ever  got  hold  of.  If  ygu  wash  off 
in  this  way  every  day,  no  soap  will  be  need- 
ed; and  I  am  fuUv  persuaded  that  soap  is  a 
hindrance  instead  of  a  benefit  to  health  un- 
less it  is  washed  from  the  body  with  clean 
water  after  having  used  the  soapy  water. 
Just  think  of  it!  you  go  to  the  drugstore  and 
buy  witch-hazel,  and  no  end  of  liniments 
and  pain-killers.  The  directions  are  to  ''ap- 
ply with  brisk  rubbing."  Now,  this  "brisk 
rubbing  "  is  what  gives  relief  and  performs 
the  cure;  and  cold  water  ri^ht  from  the  well 
or  cistern,  that  costs  nothmg,  is  infinitely 
better  than  all  the  liniments  and  pain-killers 
in  the  world.  Why,  when  Mrs.  Ropt  and  I 
had  the  fever,  the  doctors  and  nurses  sent 
to  the  drugstore  for  the  highest-priced  alco- 
hol (no  denatured  alcohol  would  answer; 
we  paid  the  tax  on  it  that  was  imposed,  so 
they  claim,  to  prevent  inebriates  from  get- 
ting it),  and  then  gave  us  an  alcohol  bath. 
I  submitted  just  once;  but  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  will  again.  If  I  must  die  a  little  sooner 
because  they  did  not  rub  me  off  with  some 
vile  alcohol,  then  let  me  die  sooner. 

Down  in  Florida,  when  we  were  building 
our  house  there  was  a  tub  out  under  the 
pump,  made  by  sawing  off  a  third  of  a  large- 
sizea  kerosene-barrel.  I  sawed  it  off  in  that 
way  so  as  to  have  one  shallow  tub  for  giving 
water  to  the  chickens  while  I  had  the  other 
deeper  tub  under  the  pump.  Well,  one 
night  after  a  sweaty  day  s  work  I  went  out 
to  that  tub  to  take  a  wash.  The  water  (al- 
most as  soft  as  rain  water)  seemed  so  cooling 
and  delicious  I  finally  removed  my  clothing 
and  got  into  the  tuo.  As  I  am  not  a  very 
large  man  I  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  get 
clear  under  the  water  all  except  my  head 
and  ears.  Of  course,  it  was  after  dark;  but 
happening  to  hear  some  voices  of  people 
conung  in  a  buggy  I  decided  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  get  into  the  tub  under  the  water 
than  to  try  to  run  back  to  the  house.  Now, 
while  I  was  under  that  beautiful  cool  soft 
water,  right  from  the  well,  I  gave  myself  a 
good  scrubbing  all  over.  Then  with  a  coarse 
towel  i  rubbecTbriskly  every  part  of  my  anat- 
omy until  I  was  not  only  clean,  but  had  the 
blood  circulating  in  a  way  that  it  had  not 
done  before  for  quite  a  spell. 

Now,  do  not  any  of  you  say  any  more  that 
you  can  not  take  a  bath  because  you  have 
not  modem  facilities.  A  tub  big  enough  to 
hold  you,  and  a  tbwel  with  which  to  go  through 
"the  closing  act,'*  are  all  the  facilities  need- 
ed. By  the  way^  T.  B.  Terry  remarked  that 
in  the  summer  time  he  takes  his  cold-water 
bath  outdoors  inside  of  a  clump  of  evera*eens 
planted  so  as  to  give  a  secluded  spot  for  just 
such  purposes. 


Now,  friends,  I  have  heard  from  quite  a 
lot  of  you  who  are  proposing  to  keep  com- 
pany with  Terry,  Fletcher,  and  myself  in 
living  to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  If  you  are 
really  in  earnest  about  it,  go  and  get  your- 
self a  tub  big  enough  to  hold  you,  and  then 
"climb  into  the  band  wagon  "  and  go  along 
with  the  rest  of  us. 

Before  closing,  here  is  another  item  along 
the  same  line.  You  have  probably  all  heard 
of  curing  cold  feet  by  wading  in  the  dewy 
grass  early  in  the  morning,  barefooted  of 
course.  You  have  perhaps  discovered,  as  I 
have,  that  you  often  eaten  a  severe  cold  by 
allowing  your  feet  to  become  damp  and  cold 
at  the  same  time.  Almost  every  fall  I  have 
a  trouble  with  sore  throat— that  is,  while  I 
am  up  here  in  the  North — unless  I  am  very 
careful  to  wear  overshoes  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  chilly.  Now,  it  would  look 
guite  natural,  1  suppose,  that  all  of  said  wad- 
ing in  the  wet  grass  in  the  early  morning 
would  be  sure  to  make  one  "catch  cold;" 
but  not  so,  however.  You  can  scamper 
around  in  the  wet  grass  for  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty minutes,|and  then  rub  off  your  feet  brisk- 
ly with  a  rough  towel  (just  exactly  in  the 
way  that  I  "massage**  my  neck  and  ears); 
and  instead  of  causing  you  to  take  cold,  your 
feet  will  be  much  more  likely  to  keep  warm 
all  day,  without  extra  covering  either.  I  do 
not  suppose  it  would  answer  to  stand  still 
when  out  in  the  wet  grass;  but  the  cleansing 

Eower  of  the  cold  water,  accompanied  by 
risk  exercise,  seems  to  have  the  effect,  as 
Terry  expresses  it,  of  bringing  the  warm 


ii 


blood  to  the  surface  and  to  send  it  galloping 
all  through  the  system.  If  you  are  trouoled 
with  corns,  this  wading  in  the  grass  is  worth 
more  to  you  than  any  ming  else  in  the  world. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  it  is  part  of  the  pro- 
-:ram  that  father  Kneipp  uses  in  his  cele- 
rated  sanitarium  in  the  old  country.* 


*  I  find,  on  consultinflr  Pastor  Kneipp's  book,  "  My 
Water  Cure."  that  he  not  only  prescribes  cold-water 
baths,  but  even  walking  barefoot  in  soft  newly  fallen 
snow.    Let  me  quote  from  the  book: 

Quite  recently  m  jonng  Rlrl  came  to  me  compUlnlng  of  tIo 
lent  toothache.  "  If  you  walk  five  mlnutee  In  the  f reeb-fallen 
•now.  yonr  toothache  will  speedily  dlrappear/'  I  Mid  to  her. 
8be  ran  out  into  the  garden  and  did  so.  whence  abe  returned 
some  ten  minutes  later  with  the  joyful  announcement  that 
her  toothache  was  completely  gone. 


BUILDING  UP  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  ON 
EARTH. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  old  at- 
torney and  judge.  As  he  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  my  son-in-law,  Mr.  Boyden,  the  lat- 
ter sent  him  a  copy  of  our  journal.  After  he 
looked  it  over  he  returned  the  following 
**  verdict:" 

Mr.  A.  L  Boyden,— I  read  the  parts  of  the  papers 
edited  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  with  much  interest.  They 
show  that  a  Christian,  determined  to  do  the  Master's 
work,  can  always  And  ways  and  means  to  accomplish 
somethinsr  toward  building  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
earth.  I  am  fflad  I  met  yon.  Remember  me  to  all  my 
friends.  Ervin  Palmer. 

Detroit  Mich..  Nov.  2. 1900. 
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By  a.  L  Root. 


THE  "NOVICE  ***  "  SIMPLICITY  *'  INCUBATOR. 
SEE  PAGE  740. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ajgo,  when  there 
was  no  end  of  patent  bee-hives  with  State 
and  county  rights  for  sale,  I  announced  that 
no  patents  were  wanted  on  a  bee-hive— that 
all  that  was  needed  was  a  simple  box  with- 
out top  or  bottom,  so  several  oi  them  could 
be  tiered  up  one  above  another  according  to 
the  size  of  the  col  on  v  or  according  to  the 
yield  of  honey;  and  that  the  whole  crop  of 
honey,  especially  where  the  extractor  is  used, 
could  be  thus  tiered  up  until  the  end  of  the 
season,  getting  not  only  a  larger  quantity 
but  a  very  much  better  quality.  This  hive  i 
called  the  ** Simplicity,"  and!  said  it  should 
not  cost,  frames  and  all,  more  than  a  dollar 
per  story;  and  I  think  I  said  then  that  the 
time  would  come  when  the  hives  the  world 
over  would  be  made  after  this  pattern.  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  decide  how  far  this  has 
proved  true.  In  view  of  the  wintering  prob- 
lem I  did,  however,  advise  the  chan  hive 
(with  permanent  bottom)  for  winter. 

Well,  friends,  here  in  my  old  age  I  am  just 
about  announcing  the  advent  or  the  '*Sim- 

Flicity"  incubator  for  the  poulhy  business, 
shall  have  to  give  it  to  you  to-day,  however, 
in  a  crude  state,  for  it  is  not  yet  worked  out: 
but  I  believe  I  have  struck  on  the  general 
principles  of  what  is  needed  in  an  incubator. 
1  suppose  the  old  experts  will  laugh  at  my 
folly.  Well,  the  expert  bee-keepers  of  forty 
years  ago,  especially  those  who  owned  pat- 
ents on  certam  hives,  tried  to  laugh  down 
my  Simplicity  **  dollar"  bee-hives — simply 
an  open  Dox  that  you  could  look  right  through 
or  shp  over  your  head.  I  have  thought  best  to 
submit  to  you  this  Simplicity  incubator  a 
good  deal  for  the  fun  of  it.  It  will  probably 
set  incubator  men  to  thinking,  even  if  it  does 
not  do  any  thing  more.  If  you  will  turn  back 
to  page  681,  Nov.  1,  you  will  see  what  started 
this  innovation  in  the  way  of  incubators. 

Fig.  1  gives  you  a  glimpse  of  the  maehine 
just  as  I  nave  been  using  it.  The  pretty  lit- 
tle fixture  looking  something  like  a  lamp- 
shade on  the  pavement  beside  the  incubator 
is  one  of  the  shelves  that  hold  the  eggs,  and 
which  will  be  explained  further  on. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  incubator  with  the  top 
and  outside  cover  removed.  This  outside 
'•overing  is  made  of  a  piece  of  galvanized 
liilf-inch  mesh  wire  cloth,  covered  on  both 
sides  with  Canton  flannel,  with  strips  of  tape 
doubled  and  sewed  over  the  edges  clear 
around.  Fig.  3  shows  the  same  with  the 
shelves  also  removed. 

*  At  the  time  I  susrsrested  and  invented  the  Simplicity 
bee-hive  I  sismed  myself  "Novice"  because  I  was  at 
that  time  a  veritable  novice  in  bee  culture:  and  I  sup- 
pose I  mieht  truthfully  subscribe  myself  Just  now  a 
novice  in  incubators,  for  it  is.not  very  lonsr  since  1 6e- 
nan  experimentinK  with  them. 


In  order  to  explain  the  construction  I  will 
remark  that  the  not-water  can  that  takes  the 

Slace  of  the  tea-kettle  in  my  former  descrip- 
on  is  made  of  a  sheet  of  the  best  quali^  of 
roofing  tin,  size  20x28.  Cut  off  a  strip  7 
inches  wide  so  as  to  leave  the  larger  piece 
13x28.  Have  the  tinner  roll  this  up  in  the 
shape  of  a  can  or  pail.  This  can  will  be  13 
inches  high  and  about  8>^  inches  in  diameter. 
Now,  this  is  to  have  a  bottom  so  it  wiU  hold 
water.  Buj(  a  two-inch  tube  is  soldered  into 
the  center  of  the  bottom,  running  clear  up 
through,  as  you  see  in  cut  No.  3.  This  is  for 
the  lamp-chimney.  A  damper  is  put  in  the 
top  that  you  can  open  and  close  to  regulate 
the  heat.  On  one  side  of  this  chimney  there 
is  a  little  cup  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  to 
hold  the  thermometer.  On  the  side  opposite 
the  thermometer  is  a  can  with  a  screw  cap. 
This  is  for  fiUing  up  the  apparatus  with 
water. 

Now,  in  this  machine  I  am  using  there  is  a 
covering  to  our  water-reservoir,  permitting 
this  chimney  to  go  up  through  said  cover. 
This  coyer  is  about  tnree  inches  below  the 
top  edge  of  the  can.  Now,  I  have  not  de- 
cided whether  such  a  cover  is  needed  or  not. 
With  the  temperature  kept  up  from  100  to 
114  or  115  there  will  be  considerable  evapo- 
ration. Should  there  be  too  much  evapora- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  egg,  this  top  will 
need  to  be  closed  more  or  less.  My  opinion 
is,  however,  that  it  does  not  matter  so  very 
much  provided  the  eggs  are  not  subjected  to 
a  dry  heat  that  enlarges  the  air-bubble  in 
the  egg  too  rapidly.  I  Know  only  this :  The 
machme  does  hatch  nice  strong  chickens 
just  as  I  am  using  it. 

Now,  this  tin  can,  as  I  have  described  it,  is 
fastened  by  screws  to  a  base-board  made  by 
crossing  the  grain  of  the  lumber  so  as  to  pre- 
vent warping.  This  base-board  stands  on 
legs  to  accommodate  the  lamp  underneath. 
This  lamp  is  made  of  the  strip  of  roofing-tin 
cut  off  when  we  first  started.  The  lamp  is 
2  inches  high  and  8>^  inches  in  diameter. 
This  will  hold  three  pints  of  oil;  and  if  you 
use  Pratt's  Astral  water- white  oil,  such  as  I 
purchase  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  one  lamp- 
nil  of  oil  will  hatch  your  eggs;  and  if  you 
get  this  grade  of  oil  made  specially  for  the 
incubator  you  need  not  trim  the  wick  nor 
even  turn  it  up  and  down  during  the  whole 
hatch.  Just  now  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that 
all  incubator  manufacturers  do  not  insist  on 
having  their  incubators  run  with  this  grade 
of  oil.  Why,  I  have  fussed  and  bothered 
with  the  smoking  sooty  incubator  lamps  for 
four  winters,  and  probably  lost  many  chick- 
ens just  because  I  did  not  mvest  a  few  cents 
more  in  a  kind  of  oil  that  would  not  gum  up 
the  wick.  You  can  not  get  it  in  your  com- 
mon stores  and  groceries;  and  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  finding  any  in  Tampa,  Florida;  but  I 
did  get  a  barrel  of  it  from  the  Standard  OO 
Co.  m  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  this  compa- 
nv,  I  think,  can  furnish  it  at  any  of  its  depots. 
If  1  have  not  done  any  thins  else  in  my  ex- 
periments with  incubators  I  have  certainly 
discovered  that  it  doesnot^pay  to  be  worried 
and  vexed  with  the  cheap  oil  commonly  used; 
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"BaU-Band" 
ARCTICS 

Cap  the  Climax 
in  Quality.  .  .  . 

It  costs  us  an  extra  $1,000,000 
a  year  to  make  "  Ball-Band " 
Rubber  Footwear  supreme  in 
quality.         .... 

This  extra- high  quality  adds  not  a  whit  to  the  looks 
of  the  goods,  but  how  it  does  count  in  the  wear  I 

We  could  easily  save  this  enormous  expense  this 
year,  and  not  one  of  our  45,000  dealers  or  the  8,000,000 
wearers  of  "Ball-Band"  Footwear  would  know  the 
difference  until  after  the  Arctics  and  Rubber  Boots 
themselves  "let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag." 

The  making  of  honest,  dependable  rubber  foot- 
wear means  more  than  mere  form  and  appearance. 

It  requires  the  proper  kinds  of  crude  rubber,  fresh  from  the  rubber  plantations,  care- 
fully selected  by  experts,  blended,  compounded,  and  handled  with  consummate  skill, 
through  a  multitude  of  intricate  processes. 

It  requires  a  knowledge  of  rubber  that  can  be  gained  only  by  years  of  practical  expe- 
rience.   It  calls  for  immense  factory  facilities,  and  a  well-trained  army  of  workers. 

All  this  behind  *' Ball-Band"  Arctics  has  pushed  them  far  to  the  front.  Such  is  the 
secret  of  "Ball-Band  '*  success— a  business  approaching  110,000,000  a  year,  built  on  the  bed- 
rock of  Quality. 

Our  product  is  uniform,  and  as  perfect  as  skill  and  brains  and  machinery  can  make  it. 
We  could  not  make  it  better  if  we  got  double  its  present  price.  Yet  your  dealer  asks  about 
the  same  as  for  ordinary  foot-wear. 

Some  dealers  also  handle  other  lines,  possibly  bought  at  a  special  discount,  and  sell 
them  at  the  regular  "Ball-Band "price.    As  the  profit  is  greater  on  inferior  brands,  you 
should  be  carenil  to  look  for  the  httle  Red  Ball  wnich  we  place  on  every  pair  of  our  Rub- 
bers and  arctics.   It*s  there  for  your  protection.  An  abso- 
lute Guarantee  of  Quality.    Insiflt  on  seeing  "Ball-Band" 
Trade-mark  and  you're  sure  of  your  money^  worth. 

This  same  Trade-mark  identifies  our  famous  All-knit 
Wool  Boots  and  Lumbermen's  Socks— the  most  durable 
woolen  footwear  in  the  world. 

Get  Them  of  Your  Dealer 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 
Bfishawaka,  Indiana 

••  Tli«  House  that  Pay»  MiUlons  for  Quality  "  ^ 
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A  $100  Typewriter 
for  17  Cents  a  Day! 

Please  read  the  headline  over  again.  Then 
its  tremendous  sifin^iificance  will  dawn  upon 
you.  An  Oliver  Typewriter— the  stanc&rd 
visible  writer— the  f  100  machine— the  most 
highly  perfected  typewriter  on  the  market 
—yours  for  1 7  cents  a  day! 

The  typewriter  whose  conquest  of  the 
commercial  world  is  a  matter  of  business 
history— j^oars  for  1 7  cents  a  day. 

The  typewriter  that  is  equipped  with  scores  of  such 
conveniences  as  "The  Balance  Shift"— "The  Rulinsr 
Device"— "The  Double  Release "—" The  Locomotive 
base"— "The  Automatic  Spacer"— "The  Automatic 
Tabulator  "—'The  Disappearing  Indicator  "—"  The 
Adjustable  Paper  -  finsrers  " 
—"The  Scientific  Condens- 
ed Keyboard  "— 

Yours  for  17 
Cents  a  Day 

We  announced  this  new 
sales  plan  recently.  Just  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  people. 
Simply  a  small  cash  pay- 
ment—then 17  cents  a  day. 
That  is  the  plan  in  a  nutshell. 

The  result  has  been  such  a  deluare  of  applications  for 
machines  that  we  are  simply  astounded. 

The  demand  comes  from  people  of  all  classes,  all 
acres,  all  occupations. 

The  majority  of  inquiries  has  come  from  people  of 
known  financial  standinsr  who  were  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  the  proposition.  An  impressive  demon- 
stration of  the  immense  popularity  of  the  Oliver. 

A  startlinsr  confirmation  of  our  belief  that  the  Era 
of  Universal  Typewriting  is  at  hand. 

A  Quarter  of  a  Million  People 
are  Making  Money  with 

OLIVET^ 

Typ»Wri-ter 

The  Standard  Visible  Typewriter 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  a  money-maker,  right  from 
the  word  "go!"  So  easy  to  run  that  besrinners  soon 
get  in  the  "expert"  class.  Earn  as  you  learn.  Let 
the  machine  pay  the  17  cents  a  day— And  all  above  that 
is  yours. 

Wherever  you  are,  there's  work  to  be  done  and 
money  to  be  made  by  usinsr  the  Oliver.  The  business 
world  is  calling  for  Oliver  operators.  There  are  not 
enousrh  to  supply  the  demand.  Their  salaries  are 
considerably  above  those  of  many  classes  of  workers. 

"An  Oliver  Typewriter  in  Every  Home  " 

That  is  our  battle-cry  to-day.  We  have  made  the 
Oliver  supreme  in  usefulness  and  absolutely  indispens- 
able in  business.  Now  comes  the  conquest  of  the  home. 

The  simplicity  and  strength  of  the  Oliver  fit  it  for 
family  use.  It  is  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the 
home  training  of  young  people— an  educator  as  well 
as  a  money-maker. 

Our  new  selling  plan  puts  the  Oliver  on  the  thresh- 
old of  every  home  in  America.  Will  you  close  the 
door  of  your  home  or  office  on  this  remarkable  Oliver 
opportunity? 

Write  for  further  details  of  our  easy  offer  and  a  free 
copy  of  the  new  Oliver  catalog.    Address 

T>^«  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

911  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


4% 


Established  IMt 


A  request  on  a 
postal  will 
bring  you  our 
free  booklet  — 


Banking  by  Mail 


Deposit  your  savings  here,  pending 
permanent  investment. 

The  advantages  offered  are:  Un- 
(luestioned  safety  and  four  per  cent 
interest,  compounded  semi-annually. 

This  bank  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State,  and  its  strict  laws. 

Its  officers  and  directors  are  suc- 
cessful men. 

Write  today  for  booklet  explaining 
our  convenient  banking-by-mail  system. 

Resources,  1900,000. 


The 


Savings  Deposit  Bank  Co. 

Medina,  Ohio 


One  Grove  of  Grapefruit 

near  Palmetto  netted 

$2,500  per  acre« 

Wliy  don't  yoa  covm^b  in  (niit  and  vet 
ble  srowins  in  Manatee  County?  A  maD 
would  prove  an  excdlent  inveslmeot. 


Vctfetsblef   often   net  $1,000  per 

ReMihre  to-day  to  (am  ndiere  (aiming  nefei 
most. 

The  climate  it  deBglilfal.  and  tben  am  do 
droughl*  or  long  dreary  winlen. 

Write  (or  our  booklet,  and  (nil  infanuiliaB. 

J.  'W.  WHITE, 

General  Indnatrial  Atfent, 

Seaboard  Air  Line. 

Depe.  NORFOLK.  VA. 
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Something  New  from  Kalamazoo 


Prove  for  yourself  In  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamaxoo  ia  the  most 
pertect-niost  econoiu teal-most  8all»factory  stove  or  raoKe  foryou  to  use 
—Your  monev  back  If  It's  not.  Send  for  Catalog  NoUC.wltti  special  term* 
and  compare' Kalamazoo  prices  wItU  othera. 

Cash  or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a 

Kalamazoo  In  her  home.    Yo«  can  buy  on  •■ay  tlm«  paymenla  or  i>ay  cash. 

Either  way— ynu  save  Iftlo  WO  on  any  etove  lu  Ibe  catalog.     We  make  It 

ea»y  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world, 

HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE 


Kalamazoo 

Stove  Co.,  Mf gri.^^ 

ICalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Ralaroazoe. 

Direct  to  You 


•ARK      (LfitiiSTEKELt 


Freight 
Prepaid 


WHITEWASHING] 

aod  dlalnfeetliig  with  the  new 

••Kanf-KIo<*'  Sp^y^ ' 

eTee  twice  the  rerolt*  with  ewne  . 
bor  and  fluid.  Also  for  spraylnff 
trees,  vines,  veflretabIes,ete.A9e«te 
WMrte4.   Booklet  tree.    Addreee 
ItocKMter  Sprmy  Pump  Co. 
32  Ea^  Av^  Roch—ter.rl.Y«  J 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 


TheRochester  Radiator  win 

SAVE  HALF  VOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  doublethc  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  Write  for  Booklet  on 
healing  homes, 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

50  FornaccSt.,Rocbester,N.Y. 


For  hard  or 

Soft  Cold 

wood  or  gas 


FilsaiiT 
Store  or 
Famaca 


X     THE'BEST-LIGHT 


Aportati] 
Uflit.  ] 
scetTlan*, 


•rtatile,  pare  white,  steady,  safe 
tht.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
scetTlsn*.  100  eaudle  power.  No  grease, 
dirt  nor  odor.  Lighted  Instantly.  Oosts 
I  ots.  per  week.  Orer  tOO  styles.  Svery 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  Writ* 
for  oatalog.    Do  not  delay. 

THS  BK8T  I^IOHT  CO. 
.    9M  E.  nth  BC,  Canton.  OhiS^ 


MAKtS  AND  BURNS  ITS  OWN  GAS 


tBConisaRod 


ul9eforll4aeta|ttl-ls 

for  M-Loic^;  flie  for  a  A74noh 

Farm  Fenoa.    BO-lnoh  Pooltry 

Fence  tts.  Lowest  priees  erer 

•oM  en  30  tfaya  tHal. 

rCree.  Wrlteforfttodsj. 

KITSCLMAN   BROS, 

m  SI,  MUnCIB,  IND. 


IM  llSMP'^^s'  Rabbits,      "^ 

aM^^Chlckens,  Hogs,  Sheep,       ^ 

ff  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
heavy  No.  9  galvanlaed  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.    Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample  j 
&catg.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  Wepayfreight , 
^  •'     The  Brown  Fence  A  Wire  Co.,     ' 
,  Dept.  91      CleTelandpO. 


P 


ATENTS 


26 

YEARS* 
PRACTICE. 


CHARLBB  J.  WILLIAMBOM, 
Second  Nat*!  Bank  Bldg.,    WASHweTOM,  D.  a 


Tho  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


^ 


4000  FERRETS.  &SS"'£i<i'SS: 

bits.    Price  list  and  book  mailed  free. 
N.  A.  Knapp,  Roohootor,  Ohio. 


IFENCEifrs:^:' 

sMade  of  Hish  Carbon  Double  Strength  fl 
L Coiled  Wlru.  Heavily  Galvanized  toB 
rprevent  rust.  Ilavn  no  agents.  Hfll  at| 
L  faetory  prtcoa  on  30  days'  free  trial. U 
pvVe  pay  all  freight.  37  lietphls  of  fannf 
a  and  poultry  fL<neu.  Catalog  Free. 
y  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
a  Box    101  Winchester,  Indiana.  1 


MORE 


TRAPPERSir:»^:7 


Copy  of  Hunter-Trader-Trapper,  monthly 
magaslne,  160  or  more  pages  about  steel 
trape,  snares.Kleadfalls,  trapping  secrets 
raw:  fars,|dogs,  big-game  hnnting.'etc  and  a  64-psige  booklet 
containing  game  laws,  camping  hints,  etc,  all  for  10  cents. 
A.  R,  NARDINO  PUB.  CO.,  Bex  SIO.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Orer  bolf  a  centarj  of  fair  dealing  has  glren  our  products  that  prom- 
inence which  merit  deserves.   Everything  of  the  best  for 

OrchardyVineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  and  Greenhouse 

8eedSv  Bulbs*  PlantSv  Rosea,  Shrubs,  Small  Trees,  Etc 

by  mail,  postpaid— safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  gaaranteed.  Hnadreds  of 
Mrloa<U  SfFSlJlTANII  ORNAMENTAL  TREBS.  If  in  want  of  Fruit  or 
OmamenUl  Trees,  Bhmbe,  etc.  send  for  OatalogueNo.  1.  112  peges.  If 
Seeds.  Bulbs,  Roses.  Palms.  Perns,  GeranlunM_^and  Greenhonse  Plants  in 
mn^l  GataloffueNo.  2,  108  pagest  both  FREE.  Immense  stock  of  superb 
Kd  aiiS  CA!&A§2:tEe  QuSSrSf  beddln«  pUnta.    f^EONlES  and  other 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrobs,^tc.  send^for^talMue^.l.  ] 

Immense 
,^^ _     _    nic  plants.    PiEOmiiso  ana  oiner 

K'ronnUl  hardTplants  rnjlairice  supply.    Direct  deal  will  Insure  you  the 
St  and  save  yoa  money.   66  years.   1200  acres,  44  greenhouses.  (O 

THE  STORR8  A  HARRISON  CO.,  Boxl83t  Painesvllle,  Ohlo« 
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Twelve  Months'  Work  in  the 
Poultry-yard 


By  W.  THEO.  WITTM  \N 

Acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  America's 

Foremost  Authorities  and  Judges 


Starts  you  in  January,  and  takes  you  clear  through  the  year— telling  you  just  what  to 
do  to  handle  your  fowls  successfully  in  the  safest  and  most  economical  way  that  is 
consistent  with  good  business  methods,  to  make  the  largest  success  possible  with 

your  fowls. 

It  does  not  tell  you  how  to  make  two 

hundred  dollars  from  twenty  hens — 

but  it  gives  you  a  short  boiled-down  and  up-to-date  treatise  on  lines  that  are  practi- 
cal and  can  be  executed  with  safety.    The  contents  of  this  book  are  intensely  prac- 
ticable, and  teach  a  method  of  poultry-keeping  exactly  opposite  to  .that  which  is  com- 
plicated and  unnecessary.    Price  25  eta. 

The  largest  Eastern  .poultry  journal,  pub- 
lished at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  68  to  140  pages 
monthly.  Special  breed  numbers  start  in 
September  and  continue  until  May,  1910.  Tells  you  how  to  secure  larger  and  more 
profitable  returns  from  your  chickens.  Extremelyhelpful  and  valuable.  Get  a  going 
right  in  the  poultry  business.  Many  are  making  12.00  per  hen  each  year.  Are  you  ? 
The  Poultry  Item  will  keep  you  posted  on  latest  methods  and  poultry  secrets.  The 
Item  stops  when  time  is  up.  Price  50c  a  year.  Order  it  now  at  following  special  terms: 

A  Year's  Subscription  to  The  Poultry  Item  and  C  A^^ 
Twelve  Months*  Work  in  the  Poultry-yard,  only  9\/C 

Address  All  Orders  to 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM.     :    AI.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


The  Poultry  Item 


THI8I20-EGGS 
:iiS  HATCHER^ 

FREieHT  PREPAID 

BIGGEST  value  of  the    year. 
Get  new  low,  delivered  prices 
on  all  sixes  of  famous 

Idoal 

Incubators.   Metal  •  covered    all 
'round,  Bel  f-regfulating  and  ven-  __ 

tllatlng  Safest  and  surest  Delivered  free  east  of  ■ 
Missouri  River  and  north  of  Tennessee.  Write  for  I 
delivered  prices  to  points  beyond.  Lowest  prices  I 
on  Brooders,  too.    Send  for  free  book  today.  I 

J.  W.  MH.LgR  CO..  ♦  Bo«     4>"     FRBIPOKT,  ILL.  | 


IDEAL  ALUMIMIM  LEG  BUD 

To  Mark  Chiokene 
CHEAPEST  AHD  BEST 

19  for  15e ;  £5— SSc :  60-400  l  100— 75c 
Sample  Band  Mailed  for  So  Starn^ 
FraikMnrt.Hfr.  ioi68  FrMport.i 


^^      dozen  to  200  size.    Price  16.00. 
^  >Fits  all  sizes  Chicks  or  Fowls. 
>    Free  literature.    AURORA.  ILL. 


m 


21 LL  Leading  VarieUea  pure  bred  chick- 
*  *  ens,  ducks,  sreese.  turkeys,  peafowls. 
ie  doffs.  and  ferrets.  Stock,  efirga,  and 
incubators  at  lowest  prices.    Send  4c  for 


larcre  illus.  poultry  and  incubator  book. 
J.  J.  Srenner.  Dept.  12.  Mankato.  Minn 


90%  Hatches 


fn>m  the  Cj-.heri< — in  eretj  couattj  »:id  elW- 
B&ie — foi  cid-ilmerg  widbifinneni.   For  if ^i 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

IfttlD^  nell-Tcnti  itlng.     Write  far  16(.<-t>»^e 
CktaJ<^.     Aiinia  ^M^«■l   Cit;.       ^ 
rf)>hf>rs  Ineutistor  Co.*  Departmeiit 

BufliJo.N.Y.;  New  T.Tk  CUj;  thk-^s.^.  ni.| 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY 


Tou  can  doable  your  e^  yield  by  feedlns  freeh-eut  raw  bone.    It  contains  over 

lee  as  much  egR-maklng  material  as  firraln,  and  takes  the  place  of  hofpi 

and  worms  In  fowls'  diet.    That's  why  It  fglTm  more  eggs— greater  fertility, 


stronger  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

MANN'S  Latest  Model  BONE-CUTTER 

outs  easily  and  rapidly  all  large  and  small  bones  with  adhering  meat  and  gris- 
tle.   Automatically  adapts  to  your  strength.    Nerer  clogs.    Bent  on  Te«  Itava* 
Free  Trial.    No  money  down.    Send  for  our  free  books  today. 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 

BROADWAY  AT  54TH  STREET 


Near  60th  Street  Sub- 
way Station,  63d  Street 
Elevated,  and  all  sur- 
face lines. 


^    Near  Depots, 
Shops,  and 
Central  Park 

New  and  Fireproof 

Strictly  First  Class. 
Rates  Reasonable. 


12.60  with  bath, 
and  up 

All  Hardwood  Floors 
and  Oriental  Ruffs. 

Ten  minutes'  walk  to 
20  Theaters 


Excellent  restaurant 
Prices  moderate 

Send  for  Booklet 

Harry  P.  Stimson,  formeriy  with  Hotel  Imperial. 
R.  J.  Bingham,  formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward. 

Only  New-York  Hotel  window-screened  throughout 


PAINT  WITHOUT  OIL 


Remarkable     Discovery    that 

Cuts  Down  the  Cost  of  Paint 

Seventy-five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Paokage  is  Mailed  to  Every 
One  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y..  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind 
of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint 
It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  and  all  that  is 
required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather-proof, 
fire-proof,  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint  It  adheres  to 
any  suriace.  wood,  stone,  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks 
like  oil  paint,  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice.  Manufacturer,  8  North  St, 
Adams.  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  pack- 
asre,  also  color-card  and  full  information  showinir  you 
who  you  can  save  a  ffood  many  dollars.   Write  to-day. 


If  •  •ttonMj*! 
Cm  «ntU  pat* 
ent  Is  allowed. 

Write  for**7j»f«nl- 


If  Tou  Want  to  Know 

THE  BEST  FARM   PAPER 

Send  10  C«nts  for  10  Weeks 
The  RURAL  NEW-TORKER.  411  Pearl  St..  New  York 
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A  Fifty-Cent  Bee-Book,  Bound  in  Qoth,  and 
Gleanings  for  one  Year,  for  $1.25. 

WE  have  made  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers  of  the  Farm 
Journal  by  which  we  are  able  to  supply  our  customers  with  a 
very  neat,  cloth-bound,  beautifully  printed,  and  illustrated  in  half- 
tone, copy  of  the  Biggie  bee-book.  It  is  only  5j4x4  in.,  by  ^  in.  thick — 
just  right  to  carry  in  the  pocket.  We  have  carefully  gone  over  this  little 
work,  and  consider  it  orthodox  in  its  teachings  throughout.  It  is  just  the 
thing  for  the  busy  man  who  would  like  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  bee- 
keeping, and  who  has  not  the  time  to  read  the  more  comprehensive  works. 
The  book  is,  in  fact,  bee-keeping  in  a  nutshell,  boiled  down,  containing 
only  the  best  practices  known  to  the  profession. 

IT    IS    A    LITTLE    GEM 

Beginners  especially  will  find  it  very  helpful;  and  as  a  companion  to  our 
more  comprehiensive  work,  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  nothing 
could  be  better.  A  reading  of  the  little  book  will  give  one  a  brief  and 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  business  as  a  whole.  The  larger  work  will 
give  the  details. 

We  will  include  the  A  B  C  and  the  Biggie  book  both  at  $1.75.  The  regular  list 
price  of  the  two  is  $2.00. 

Or  we  will  include  Gleanings,  ABC,  and  the  Biggie  book  for  $2.50. 

The  A  L  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio 
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Falcon 
Foundation 


and 


We  use  it   . 
If  you  use  it        ...        . 
The  experiences  of  the  most  prom- 
inent bee-keepers  prove  that 


like  it 
you  will  like  it. 

the  bees  like  it 


Tis  not  marvelous,  for  FALCON  Founda- 
tion has  reached  the  PERFECT  state. 

Send  for  our  catalog  of  bee-supplies,  and  ask  for  our  Special 
Prices  on  Comb  Foundation.  Samples  will  be  mailed  on  request 

Beeswax  Wanted 

We  pay  the  HIGHEST  MARKET  PRICE.    Write  to  us  for  quo- 
tations, and  we  will  send  you  shipping-tags. 


Falcon  Square  Jars 

Honey  can  not  be  put  up  in  more  attractive  pack- 
ages for  exhibition  purposes  or  the  grocery  trade  than  in 
glass,  and  for  this  purpose  the  square  honey-jar  is  best 
and  most  convenient,  besides  economizing  space.    Prices: 

K.  ^   «r,'*K  r.^^\,  o^^*x.x^^  i  ^^-^  per  crate  of  100 

5-02.  with  cork  stoppers [^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

Q  ^  «rifK  o„.w«^  ♦««  i  ^-75  per  crate  of  100 

8-oz.  with  spring  top i  $2.00  per  crate  of  50 

1  IK  «,,*K  «,,««•««  *^rx  J  ^-75  per  crate  of  100 

Mb.  with  spring  top i  $2.50  per  crate  of  50 

The  glass  top  with  spring  attachment  is  the  only 
absolutely  safe  method  of  bottling  honey,  as  corks  and 
screw-caps  will  leak.  Still,  we  furnish  the  1-lb.  and  the 
8-oz.  jars  with  corks,  for  those  who  desire  them,  at  75  cts. 
per  100  less  and  40  «ts.  per  50  less  than  with  the  spring 
top.    We  do  not  sell  less  than  crate  lots. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown.  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


uiyiiizyu  uy  x-j^^^' v^'pt  lx- 
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Better  Supplies 

More  Profits 

You  know  to  how  large  an  extent  the 
profits  of  bee  culture  depend  upon 
the  right  kind  of  supplies,  and  vou 
knowj  too,  that  just  as  important  as 
the  right  supplies  is  to  set  them 
when  you  want  them,  at  the  right 
price. 

In  every  way — ^location,  stock,  and 
low  prices— we  are  fitted  to  serve 
you  to  your  profit 

We  Ship  on  Time 

and  you  get  the  goods  when  you 
want  them.  We  are  centrally  locat- 
ed, and  can  ship  direct  by  boat  and 
over  thirty  different  railroads.  Our 
stock  is  me  best,  and  we  sell  the 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 
What  more  can  you  want?  Write 
today  for  our  big  book  and  special 
prices  for  this  month. 

Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

1009-18  Lucas  Ave.       St  Louis,  Mo. 


Write  Us  for 
Prices — 

We  will  make  you  delivered 

8 rices  by  return  mail  on  any 
ling  you  may  want  for  your 
apiary. 

We  Manufacture 

Dovetailed  hives,  Hoffman 
frames,  sections,  separators, 
shipping  -  cases,  etc.;  also 
berry  boxes  and  crates. 

There  are  no  Better 
Hives  than  Ours. 

Prices  the  lowest. 
Satisfaction   guaranteed,  or 
money  refunded. 

Minnesota  Bee -supply  Co. 

Power  Bids..  Nicollet  Island 
Bilnneapolls,  Minn. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 


The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  below 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

□  My  PIrat  teaaow'a  laperlewoe  wHh 
the  Howy  hee.  Bt  the  •*  Specutor,"  of  the 
Ohi/mI,  oI  New  York.  A  ten-pege  leaflet  detail- 
ins  tbe  experiences  of  this  well-known  writer. 
YoQ  « ill  read  the  leaflet  throocb  before  tod  Ut 
it  down.    Free. 

nTlM  Bee-  Iceeper  and  FniH"gr>wr.  a 
15-pace  booklet  clvlot  actual  facts  recardini  the 
valoe  of  btoes  to  fruit,  and  sbowini  how  bee- 
keepint  may  be  doobly  profiuble  to  the  fniit- 
trower.  Proit-fiowers  are  realizini  as  never 
before  tbe  necessity  of  havlni  hooey-bees  in 
close  pMurimlty  to  their  blostomlni  froit.     Free. 

□  ■•••keepliia  flor  6«d«filafy  Fofk.  a 
24-page  leaflet  reciting  the  actnal  experiences  of 
an  amateor  bee-keeper,  showing  what  cadpiBeDt 
is  best,  points  derived,  etc.    Free. 

□  Cataloo  99  ■••  •  kaepara'  SuppHaa. 
Oor  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free  M  any 
address  on  re<ioest. 

□  Tranafarrinfl  Baaa.  a  l4-page  booklet 
giving  iostractioas  and  iUostrttiog  appliances. 
No  need  to  keep  yoor  bees  in  old  oat-of-date 
hives  when  they  can  easily  be  transferred  into 
new  hives  and  earn  proflts  for  yoo.    Price  10  cts. 

□  Baa^untlng.  Gives  information  necessary 
to  enable  one  who  is  active  and  intelligent  to 
engage  in  bee-honting  with  soccess.  It  Is  well 
gotten  op  and  worth  the  price,  which  is  25  cents. 

□  Spring  Managamant  ot  Baaa.  a  14- 
page  booklet  detailing  the  experiences  of  some 
soccessfol  bee-keepers,  and  giving  lnstmction« 
00  this  oftimes  perplexing  matter.    Frice  10  cts. 

□  HaMta  af  tha  Honaybaa.  By  Dr.  B.  F. 
Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific  handling  of  the 
habits  and  anatomy  of  the  bee.  Price  10  cents. 
, — ,  How  to  Kaap  Baaa.  A  book  of  228  pages, 
I I  detailing  in  a  most  Interesting  manner  the  ex- 
periences of  a  beginner  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
other  beginners.    Price  $1.10  postpaid. 

□  Tha  A  B  C  of  Baa  CuHura.  A  complete 
encyclopedia  on  bees,  of  nearly  540  pages,  fnlly 
illostrated.    $1.50  postpaid:  half  leather.  $2.00. 

□  QIaanlnga  In  Baa  OuHura.  A  64page 
illostrated  semi-monthly  magazine,  the  leading 
exponent  of  bee  coltnre  in  this  country.  Ten 
cents  per  issoe,  but  M  new  subscribers  we  will 
furnish  it  six  months  for  25  cents. 

This  sheet  may  be  used  as  an  order  sheet 
by  properly  checlcing  on  the  margin  your 
signature,  and   remittance,  if  required. 

The  A.  I.  RMt  Co.,  Medina,  O,: 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked  above; 
I  inclose  S to  cover  the  cost. 

Nmmt 

ttrtti  Addrtii  tr  R.  P.  D 

T0wm 

O.B.C.    12-1  itmu 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notice*  will  be  Inserted  In  theee  olamlfled  colamns 
at  V  oenti  per  line.  AdrertlMsnente  Intended  for  this 
department  can  not  b*  len  than  two  Unee,  and  ehonld 
not  exceed  flve  lines,  and  jon  moet  aay  yon  want  roar 
adTertlemnent  In  the  clasellled  oolnmns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale 

For  Sale.— New  alfalfa  honey,  beat  quality,  new 
cans  and  cases,  7Mc    H.  E.  Crowther,  Parma,  Idaho. 

For  Sale.— Well-ripened  clover  or  basswood  honey 
in  160-lb  kesB  at  8  cts.  per  lb.  f.  o.  b.  here. 

N.  L.  Stevens,  Moravia.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Clover  and  basswood  honey  In  60-pound 
cans.    Write  for  particulars. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Parker,  Onondaffa,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Clover,  basswood,  and  amber  honey  in 
eo-lb.  cans.  C.  J.  Baldridge.  Kendaia.  N.  V. 

Homestead  Farm. 

For  Sale.— Clover  comb  honey;  also  lisht  and  dark 
amber  and  buckwheat  extracted  honey.  Our  white 
extracted  honey  is  nil  sold. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND  A  Sons.  Remus.  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Well-ripened  white  and  amber  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans;  also  two  300-effff  Prairie  State  incubators 
and  a  clover-cutter  for  poultryman.  Cheap.  Write 
for  prices.  D.  H.  Coqoshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Liirht  extracted  honey  from  aster  and 

Soldenrod,  put  up  in  60-lb.  cans,  one  or  two  in  a  case, 
ample  10  cents,  which  may  be  deducted  from  first  or- 
der. H.  J.  AVERV,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Honey.  Just  unloaded  our  third  car  of 
water-white  saffe.  We  offer  this  in  crates  of  two  60- 
lb.  cans  at  9  cts.  per.  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  Toledo. 

QRiGOs  Bro's  Co..  Toledo!  0. 

For  Sale.— Clover  and  raspberry  honey  mixed  in 
new  60-lb.  cans.  Well  ripened  and  of  fine  flavor. 
Sample.  10  cts.  Price  of  sample  may  be  deducted  from 
order.  James  McNeill,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 

Honey  for  sale  by  members  of  the  Michiiran  Bee- 
keepers* Association.  For  free  annual  booklet  ffivinff 
names  and  addresses  of  members  address  the  Secreta- 
ry, E.  B.  Tyrrel,  230  Woodland  Ave..  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  Sale.— Extracted  honey,  tupelo,  S%  cts.  per  lb.; 
liffht  amber,  8K  ;  sage,  9 ;  all  in  120-lb.  cases ;  quanti- 
ties less;  samples,  10  cents.  I.  J.  Stringham, 
106  Park  Place.  New  York  City. 

For  Sale.- Amber  and  buckwheat  comb  honey  at 
$2.75  per  case  in  six-case  lots;  25  cases  at  $2.60;  50  cases 
at  $2  50  per  case.  24  sections  to  case;  500  unfinished 
sections  at  $8.00  per  100. 

Quirin-the-Queen-breeder,  Bellevue.  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— My  new  crop  white-clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey,  put  up  in  brand-new  60-lb.  cans;  two 
cans  to  a  case,  at  8K  cts.  per  lb.  by  case  of  120  lbs.,  or 
9  cts.  per  lb.  for  single  60-lb.  can;  8^  cts.  per  lb.  for 
five-case  orders  or  more.  F.  O.  B.  Flint;  cash  with  order. 
Leonard  S.  Orioos,  711  Avon  St..  Flint  Mich. 


Raspberry-Buckwheat.— Early-blossominff  buck- 
wheat near  one  of  our  Northern-Michigan  apiaries 
grave  to  the  raspberry  honey  somethinfc  of  a  buck- 
wheat color  and  flavor— enousrh  so  that  it  can't  be  sold 
as  pure  raspberry  honey.  It  is  put  up  in  new  60-pound 
cans,  and  offered  at  8  cents  a  pound  —  $4.80  for  a  can. 
Send  10  cents  for  a  sample,  and  the  10  cts.  may  apply 
on  an  order  if  you  send  one. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Flint,  Mich. 


Notice.— Hildreth  St  Sesrelken.  New  York,  will  han- 
dle my  crop  of  water-white  bellflower  comb  honey — 
35,000  lbs.  They  will  sell  this  honey  in  the  oriffinal 
packaires  with  my  sruarantee  and  signature  on  each 
case.  The  first  shipment  will  arrive  in  New  York  Dec 
10;  after  that,  every  two  weeks  till  the  last  of  ApriL 
Frank  Redcan,  Cauto.  Cuba. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted 

Wanted.— Choice  white  extracted  honey.  Prompt 
payment  on  receipt    H.  C.  Ahlers,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Wanted.— White-clover  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
See  adv't  in  October  issues.    B.  Walker,  Clyde,  IlL 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett,  199  South  Water  St,  Chicaffo.  HI. 

Wanted.— White  honey.    State  kind,  how  put  op. 
and  lowest  cash  price.  Chas.  Koeppen, 
1508  Main  St,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Wanted.— All  srrades  of  comb  and  extracted  honey: 
can  use  2000  cases  of  buckwheat  comb  at  once.  Let  as 
hear  from  you.  Oriogs  Bro's  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Wanted.— Comb  and  extracted  honey.  State  quan- 
tity, kind,  how  put  up,  and  lowest  cash  price  you  will 
take.  E.  R.  Pahl  Jb  Co.,  MUwaukee,  Wis. 


Wants  and  Exchanges 


Wanted.— Raw  furs,  for  which  I  will  pay  the  hiarh- 
est  market  price.    Send  for  price  list  to 

Wm.  Craig,  Postmaster.  Luce,  Mich. 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  dam- 
num. State  quantity  and  price.  Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
901  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dovetailed  hives,  extracting-supers  —  new,  never 
used.    Want  honey  or  typewriter. 

Raymond  Bates,  Box  258,  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 

Wanted.— By  you  — best  goods  most  promptly;  in 
other  words.  Pierce  service.  Root  quality."  I  buy 
by  carloads,  and  can  supply  you  at  once  from  one  of 
the  best  shipping  centers  in  the  country. 

Edmund  W.  Peircb.  Zanesville.  O. 

Wanted.— I  want  250  colonies  of  bees  for  delivery 
either  the  latter  part  of  March  or  first  of  ApriL  Pre- 
fer to  have  10-frame  Danz.  hives.  Would  like  to  pur- 
chase the  entire  lot  at  one  time  from  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing States:  Northern  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
or  Colorado.  Combs  must  be  straight  enough  to  han- 
dle and  stand  inspection.    Address 

A.  L.  Riley,  Big  Timber,  Montana. 


Situation  Wanted 


Wanted.— A  position  with  some  honorable  bee  keep- 
er of  California;  or  would  be  willing  to  do  any  kind  of 
work.  Have  had  seven  vearp'  experience  with  bees; 
age  22 ;  no  liquor,  etc  Wages  $20.00  per  month  and 
board.  State  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Can  fur- 
nish excellent  reference. 

Leon  F.  Howden.  FlUmore,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted.— Two  first-class  men  to  sell  honey. 
The  Snyder  Bee  and  Honey  Co..  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.- Bee-men  for  the  season  of  1910.    Give  agi 
and  experience  in  first  letter. 

J.  W.  George,  Imperial.  Cat 
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Dees  and  Queens 


For  Sale.— Oolden-all-over  queens,  and  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.       T.  L.  McMURRay.  Silverton,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— 100  colonies  of  bees  in  8  and  11  frame 
two-story  hives  for  either  comb  or  extracted  honey. 
W.  J.  NiEUDORF,  Winchester,  Cal. 

FOR  Sals.— 175  swanns  of  bees  at  a  barsrain  if  taken 
soon;  8  and  10  frame  2-story  hives  with  Hoffman 
frames,  built  from  wired  foundation.  If  interested 
call  on  or  write.      W.  H.  Rails.  Orange,  California. 

J.  E.  Hand  is  headquarters  for  the  celebrated  Hiffh- 
land  Farm  strain  of  large,  irentle,  and  beautifully 
marked  three-banded  Italians;  every  queen  a  breeder, 
and  warranted  to  produce  uniformly  marked  three- 
banded  bees.  Don't  take  chances.  Ghet  the  reil  thinff. 
Send  for  circular.  J.  E.  Hand,  Blrminffham.  0. 

For  SALB.— Moore's  strain  and  arolden  Italian  queens, 
untested,  ll.OO;  six.  $5.00;  twelve,  10.00.  Camiolan.  Ba- 
nat  and  Caucasian  queens,  select,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00; 
twelve,  tiaoo.  Tested,  any  kind,  $1.50;  six.  $8.00.  Choice 
breeders,  $3.00.    Circular  free. 

W.  H.  Rails,  Oranffe,  CaL 

For  Sale.— 140  colonies  of  bees  in  eiirht-frame  hives 
for  comb  honey;  also  56  empty  hives,  most  of  them 
new,  with  500  comb-honey  supers,  a  lot  of  foundation, 
and  sections  and  other  bee-supplies.  I  am  close  to  the 
Nevada  State  line.    No  foul  brood  in  this  valley. 

Address  H.  Christensen,  Coleville,  Mono  Co.,  Cal. 


For  Sale 


For  SALB.-^Bee-eupplies  at  factory  prices. 

D.  COOLEY,  Kendall,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— $40.00  Victor  talkinff-machine  and  forty 
records,  sliffhtly  used.    Barsain. 

W.  A.  Nichols,  Medina,  0. 

For  Sale.— a  |40  Ranger  bicycle;  carpenter  tools,  46 
pieces;  t25  takes  both. 

Earl  Mills.  West  Alexandria,  O. 

For  Sale.— 120  buys  a  120-egff  C.  Cyphers  incubator 
and  outdoor  brooder.    Both  in  ffood  condition. 

Calvin  S.  Hollopeter,  Rt  l,  Rockton,  Pa. 


Now  is  the  time  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  Hurst 
reversible  comb-honey  hive.    Address 

Chas.  Hurst,  102  Pratt  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also 
Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.    Write  for  cataloff 
and  particulars. 
IHE  PENN  CO.,  successors  to  W.  P.  Smith,  Penn,  Miss. 

FOR  Sale.— We  have  several  hundred  cases  of  irood 
second-hand  cans,  two  in  a  case,  used  only  once  with 
white  honey;  10  cases  or  over,  40  cts.;  25  cases  or  over, 
86  cts.;  100  cases  or  over,  80  cts.,  f.  o.  b.  Toledo.  Speak 
quick.  THE  Orioos  Bro'S  Co., 

24  North  Erie  »t..  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Poultry 


A- 1.  Root's  Bee-ffoods.  Poultry-supplies,  Seeds,  etc 
STAPLER'S,  412-414  Ferry  St,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

For  Sale.— R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.    Effss,  50  cts. 
per  15  on  orders  before  Jan.  1.    April  delivery. 

Ed.  Young,  Boonville,  Mo. 

FOR  Sale.— S.  C.  B.  and  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns  — extra- 
fine  cockerels  and  hens. 

C.  M.  Conrad.  Flanagan,  111. 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks;  "Baldwin's  Barred  Beauties." 
Exhibition  and  breeding  stock  for  sale.    Free  catalog. 
Matt  W.  Baldwin,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Real  Estate 


Wanted.— Farms  and  bnsfnesses.  Don't  pay  com- 
missions. We  find  you  direct  buyer.  Write,  describ- 
ing property,  naming  lowest  price.  We  help  buyers 
locate  desirable  properties  free.  American  Invest- 
ment Association,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Post  Cards 


Beautiful  Christmas,  New  Year,  birthday,  and  other 
cards,  at  1,  2K,  5.  and  10  cts.  each.  Samples  mailed  for 
15  cts.  or  any  larger  amount— big  value  for  your  mon- 
ey. Say  what  you  wish.  (Reference,  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.)  M.  T.  Wright,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Dee-keepers*  Directory 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Auso  Apiary.  El  Toro.  Cal. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  CortUndt  St,  New  York  City. 

For  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  circular  send  card 
to  T.  F.  BINOHAM,  Farwell,  Mich. 

Italian  queens  from  direct  imported  mothers,  red- 
clover  strain,  ll.OO.    Circular. 

A.  W.  YATES,  8  Chapman  St,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Extra-fine  queens  of  the  red-clover  strain,  bred  by 
the  originator.  Fine  queens  for  breeders'  use,  a  spe- 
cialty. F.  J.  WARDELL,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty;  1909  price 
list  ready.    Safe  introducing  directions. 

E.  E.  IJIWRENCE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens.    Greatly  im- 
proved facilities  for  1910.  Wm.  A.  Shuff, 
4426  Osage  Ave.,  PbiUdelphia,  Pa. 

For  Sale.  —  High-grade  red-clover    and    Golden 

Sueens.    Safe  arnval  and   satisfaction   guaranteed, 
ine,  75  cts.;  six,  $4.00:  dozen.  17.50. 

Sires  Bros.  &  Co..  North  Yakima.  Wash. 

Queens.— Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business— June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75  cts.; 
select  ll.OO;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.         H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd.  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens  ready  in 
April;  nuclei  and  colonies  about  May  1.  My  stock  is 
northern  bred,  and  hardy.  Five  yards  wintered  on 
summer  stands  without  a  single  loss  in  1906;  22  years  a 
breeder.    For  sale,  several  tons  of  fall  honey. 

QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER,  Bellevue.  O. 


A  KIND  WORD  FROM  THE  FARM  JOURNAL  IN   REGARD 
TO  OUR  "UVE-WIRE"  POULTRY  ARTICLES. 

Dear  Friend  .'—Yes,  indeed,  we  watch  Gleanings  for 
its  live-wire  poultry  matters  every  two  weeks.  I  am 
sending  you  half  a  dozen  copies  of  the  latest  edition, 
"Poultry  Secrets,"  and  would  be  very  glad  for  any 
helpful  suggestions. 

While  writing,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  of 
your  words  of  appreciation  in  regard  to  the  Biggie 
bee-book.  Wilmer  Atkinson  Co. 

Pliladelphia.  Nov.  4, 1909.      Chas.  F.  Jenkins.  Sec. 


FROM  a  mother  WHO  THINKS  GLEANINGS  IS  A  GOOD 
PAPER  TO  HAVE  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

As  we  were  sending  in  our  subscription  to  Glean- 
ings, I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  it's  the  best  paper  for  the 
family.  The  writings  in  the  Home  department  are  the 
very  best  I  have  ever  read,  and  are  more  than  worth 
the  price  of  the  paper.  We  would  not  be  without  it 
now.  Mrs.  V.  H.  McKee. 

Laporte,  Ind.,  Sept  7. 
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Special  Notices 

By  Our  Business  Manager 

We  have  several  fine  lots  of  fancy  No.  1  and  No.  2 
amber  comb  honey  at  prices  which  will  pay  you  to  ob- 
tain. Do  not  forffftt  that  we  have  all  crrades  of  white 
and  buckwheat  comb  honey. 

If  you  can  use  any  amber  extracted  we  can  supply 
you  with  a  sinsle  can  or  a  carload.  If  you  need  honey 
of  any  erade.  let  us  quote  you  prices  and  send  you 
free  samples  before  you  place  your  orders. 

EARLY-ORDER  DISCOUNTS. 

Our  cash  discount  for  orders  placed  durinir  this 
month  ia  four  per  cent  There  is  a  double  advantage 
in  irettinir  ffood«  early— you  save  quite  a  arood  margin 
on  your  purchase,  and  you  have  the  ffoods  early 
enouffh  so  that  yon  can  tret  them  ready  for  use  long 
before  they  are  actually  needed,  and  while  other  work 
is  slack  too.  It  is  easy  to  anticipate  your  needs  in 
hives,  frames,  and  sections,  at  least,  and  you  may  as 
well  ffet  these  now  and  take  advantasre  of  the  dis- 
count We  are  in  better  shape  to  take  prompt  care  of 
orders  now  than  we  shall  be  later  when  the  sprinir 
rush  begins. 


Special  Notices  by  A,  L  Root 

"  FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLE    GROWING  IN  MANATEE   CO., 
ft-ORIDA." 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  Co.,  has  Just  put  out 
a  very  pretty  little  pamphlet  with  the  above  title,  that 
will  tell  you  more  about  Manatee  Co.,  Fia..  than  any 
thinff  else  I  know  of.  The  pictures  showinir  the  amount 
of  crops  ffrown  are  probably  taken  from  successful 
ffardeners;  but  after  lookini;  it  over  carefully,  so  far 
as  I  can  see  it  is  a  truthful  account  of  conditions  around 
our  Florida  home.  If  you  want  it,  address  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

TO  THE  KIHD   FRIENDS  WHO  ARE  WRITING  ME  IN  MY 
FLORIDA   HOME. 

Please,  friends,  do  not  send  orders  here,  in  Florida, 
for  any  kind  of  goods  advertised  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
While  I  am  here  I  have  nothing  to  sell  and  nothinsr  to 
even  give  away  except  advice,  and  not  more  of  that 
to  any  one  person,  than  what  I  can  put  on  a  postal.  Do 
not  send  me  any  money— not  even  postage-stamps.  I 
really  have  not  time  to  bother  with  them.  Put  Just  an 
addressed  postal  card  in  your  letter,  and  then  I  need 
not  take  time  to  try  to  read  your  name  if  it  should  be 
Ions  and  crooked.  I  have  spent  a  great  part  of  my  life 
in  trying  to  read  hurried  writing,  and  bothering  with 
*•  stuck  "  postage-stamps ;  but  now  that  I  am  seventy 
years  old  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  a  little.  Now, 
do  not  let  the  above  prevent  you  from  coming  to  me 
whenever  my  opinion  (on  a  postal)  will  be  of  any 
value  to  you.  

"  POULTRY  SECRETS." 

This  little  book,  published  by  the  Philadelphia  Farm 
Journal  is  now  in  its  ninth  edition  and  60th  thousand. 
When  I  first  got  the  new  edition  I  looked  it  over  and 
said,  **  May  the  Lord  be  praised  that  the  Farm  Journal 
folks  have  gotten  out  such  a  beautiful  and  valuable 
book  for  the  low  price  of  only  25  cents!  The  poultry- 
men  who  have  been  charging  from  25  cents  to  ll.OO  for 
their  poorly  printed  little  tracts  of  a  dozen  pages  or 
less  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  when  they 
take  a  look  at  this  beautiful  book,  or  anybody  who 
loves  chickens.  Why,  it  is  worth  almost  25  cents  to 
look  the  book  over  on  the  outside,  without  opening  it 
at  all.  It  is  a  gem  of  artistic  work.  The  editors  of  all 
of  our  poultry  journals  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves too.  I  think  they  would  be  if  they  would  ask 
every  person  who  wants  to  advertise  some  secret  to 
send  them  a  sample  of  their  great  invention  or  "  new 
system." 

This  book  is  sent  to  every  one  who  sends  11.00  for  the 
Farm  Journal  for  five  years.  Let  me  say  again  that 
where  such  a  valuable  high-toned  home  paper  (see  ex- 
tract on  p.  714,  Nov.  15,  as  an  illustration)  can  be  had 
for  the  ridiculously  small  amount  of  20  cents,  a  farmer 
(and  I  might  almost  say  everybody  else)  should  cer- 
tainly have  it  in  the  family;  and  the  quickest  and  sur- 
est way  to  be  sure  that  it  comes  right  along  without 
stopping  is  to  send  ll.OO  for  the  whole  five  years  at 
once,  and  then  you  get  this  poultry-book  free.  We 
can  mail  the  book  from  this  office  for  25  cents  if  you 
prefer  to  send  to  us  for  it 


Convention  Notices. 


NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion of  Bee-keepers'  Societies  will  be  held  in  the  City 
Hall.  Albany,  Dec.  8  and  9.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  accommodations  at  the  Globe  Hotel  at  tloo 
per  day.  An  interesting  program  is  being  prepared. 
C.  B.  Howard.  Sec.,  Romulus.  N.  Y. 

W.  D.  Wright,  Committee  on  Local  Arrangements, 
Altamont  N.  Y. 


FILLMORE  COUNTY.  MINN.,  ASSOOATION. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Fillmore  County 
Bee-keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Court- 
house. Preston.  Minn..  Dec  8  and  9.  The  foilowixig  is 
the  program,  beginning  at  1  P.M.  first  day: 

Call  to  orden  reading  of  minutes;  reports  of  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  and  committees. 

"^Producing  Comb  Honey,"  by  E.  Rank  and  J.  J. 
Kadlets. 

"  Keeping  Bees  as  a  Side  Line,"  by  E.  R.  Antrim. 

"  The  Importance  of  Good  Young  Queens."  by  P.  B. 
Ramer. 

"A  Sure  and  Simple  Method  to  Prevent  Swarming," 
by  Dr.  H.  Jones. 

Questions  and  answers. 

Evening  session,  7  o'clock: 

"Marketing  Honey,"  by  E.  W.  Pust 

"  The  Ravages  of  Foul  Brood,  and  How  to  Treat  it" 
Discussion  by  members. 

"  Filling  Frames  with  Full  Sheets  of  Foundation  to 
Secure  Perfect  Comb." 

Second  day,  8  A.M. 

Address  by  President  M.  V.  Facey. 

Has  the  Association  been  a  success?  What  can  we 
do  to  improve  it? 

Exhibitions  of  the  best  manipulations  of  appliances 
for  securing  best  results.    Exhibit  by  bee-keepers. 

Awarding  prizes  by  Judges;  election;  adjournment 

Harmony.  Minn.  P.  B.  Raicer,  Sec. 


COLORADO  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  the  thirtieth  annual 
convention  of  the  Colorado  State  Bee-keepers*  Associ- 
ation. Dec.  7  and  8.  1909,  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the 
Capitol.  Denver,  beginning  at  10  A.M.: 

Opening.    Reading  of  minutes.    Reports  of  officers. 

Annual  address  of  the  Pre<tident. 

Reports  of  standing  committees. 

"Control  of  Swarming  in  the  Production  of  Comb 
ap"  """" — "'"  •'---■V.**  hx  ITormaTi  Rauchfuss. 

L'i.  _:_:-;._..  ;■_■-  Lr   M_  ,\.  (jill.    uaestion-box. 

Afturnoou  session,  1  ;  30. 

"The  Relation  between  Producer  and  Buyer,  and 
best  Method  for  a  Small  Producer  to  Market  his  Hon- 
ey." by  W.  W.  Hickox. 

Discussion,  H.  Hayward  and  A.  A.  Lyons. 

*'  Shipping  Bees  by  Rail."  by  M.  A.  Gill. 

Discussion,  led  by  W.  C.  Dyer.    Question -box. 

"Spring  Management."  by  Oliver  Foster. 

Discussion,  led  by  W.  P.  CoUins. 

Evening  session,  7  :  30. 

"  Proper  Supering  to  Insure  Best  Results,"  by  Wal- 
ter M;irtin.     Otipstion-hnx, 

i,.^x_„_ix^  u:  iicekcepjr  to  Fruit-grower,"  by  V. 
Devinney.    Discussion,  led  by  W.  L.  Porter. 

"  Best  Honey-producing  Flora  —  Can  we  Improve  it 
Artificially?  "  and  short  discussion  (with  iUustradons 
if  possible)  on  the  anatomy  of  the  honey-bee."  by 
Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette. 

Dec.  8.  morning  session.  10  o'clock. 

"  Overstocking  Bee  Territory  —  How  Many  Colonies 
will  Do  it?  "  by  W.  C.  Dyer. 

Discussion,  led  by  A.  J.  McCarthy. 

"  Methods  of  Making  Increase."  by  C.  H.  Howard. 

Discussion,  led  by  Lockie  Steele. 

"  Grading  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey,"  by  Wesley 
Foster. 

Discussion,  led  by  N.  L.  Henthome. 

Afternoon  session,  1  :  90. 

"  Taking  Off  Honey,  and  Preparing  Bees  for  Win- 
ter." by  R-  C.  Aiken. 

'  Business  Methods  for  Honey-producers,"  by  Frank 
Rauchfuss. 

Election  and  qualification  of  officers. 

Appointment  of  standing  conmiittees. 
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ROOK  REVIEWS. 


A  CORRECTION. 
In  the  November  16th  issue  we  stated  that  the  price  of 
"  Bui't  and  Used  by  Poultrymen  "  is  25  cts.  A  recent 
letter  from  the  publishers  advises  us  that  they  can  not 
sell  this  book  for  less  than  50  cts.  We  hope  that  none 
of  our  readers  have  been  inconvenienced  by  our  mis- 
take.   

THE  CHILDREN'S   STORY  OF  THE  BEE. 

This  new  volume,  by  S.  L.  Bensusan,  London,  is 
written  in  the  interests  of  children,  and  the  author  en- 
deavors to  tell  the  story  of  the  bee  before  a  youthful 
audience  as  completely  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  traces  the  life  of  the  drone,  queen,  and 
worker  from  the  effsr  to  the  final  destiny  of  each,  tell- 
ing the  story  of  the  Ufe  of  each  in  a  semi-fanciful  way 
that  is  most  entertaining.  At  the  same  time,  the  book 
gives  a  very  clear  notion  of  its  life,  and  will  appeal 
strongly  to  those  who  know  little  or  nothinar  about 
these  interestinir  insects.  The  volume  is  illustrated  ; 
has  250  pases.  8vo:  price  $2.00. 


The  American  Masrazine  offers  its  subscribers  some 
unusually  good  reading  for  the  comlns  season.  There 
are  articles  on  current  topics  of  keenest  interest  to  ev- 
ery one.  Short  stories  and  serials  by  our  best  con- 
temporary writers;  in  fact,  all  the  departments  of  this 
magazine  grow  more  interesting  with  each  is^ue.  The 
December  issue  contains  among  other  numbers  the 
following:  "A  Christmas  Mystery,"  by  William  J. 
Locke.  ^*  James  Keeley.  One  of  the  Greatest  New  Ed- 
itors in  the  World."  by  William  Hard.  "A  Vision  of 
the  New  Christianity."  by  Roy  Slannard  Baker.  "  Bar- 
barous Mexico."  by  John  Kennet  Turner.  "  A  Sketch 
of  Robert  T.  Lincoln,"  by  James  Osman.  "  The  Amer- 
ican Woman,"  by  Ida  M.  TarbelL 


KIND  WORDS. 

SOME  ALL-AROUND  KIND  WORDS. 

I  failed  to  receive  Gleanings  June  1st  Through  it  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  its  writers  and  publish- 
ers for  my  splendid  crop  of  honey  this  season.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  chance  number  dated  May  15, 1906.  in 
which  1  took  such  an  interest,  my  knowledge  of  the 
management  of  bees  would  have  been  impossible.  I 
subscribed  at  once,  and  a  few  weeks  later  bought 
four  queens  from  Mr.  Titoff  and  began  to  study  the 
habits  of  the  bee.  When  my  golden  beauties  arrived 
I  had  new  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives  in  readiness, 
with  three  for  each  nucleus.  As  it  was  a  poor  year, 
and  in  the  dry  season,  when  blacks  could  not  make  a 
living.  I  fed.  with  an  Inverted  fruit-jar,  sugar  and  wa- 
ter; and  when  I  came  home  from  the  mine  at  5  P.M.  my 
little  pets  were  as  delighted  to  see  me  as  the  Jersey 
cow.  the  Berkshire  pigs,  or  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
When  I  came  with  their  supper  and  pushed  the  hive- 
cover  to  one  side  to  put  in  the  jar  they  were  as  eager 
for  their  dinner  as  any  of  the  above-mentioned  pets. 
They  would  gather  in  such  numbers,  right  where  I 
wished  to  place  their  feed,  that  it  was  difficult  to  get 
the  jar  down  without  injury  to  some.  On  these  oc- 
casions they  would  run  over  my  hands  and  up  my 
sleeve,  and  show  joy  in  so  many  cute  ways  that  I  real- 
ly derived  as  much  joy  as  they:  and  when  time  arrived 
for  them  to  hatch  I  was  as  fond  of  them  as  I  was  of  my 
ten-months  boy.  In  a  very  short  time  they  had  crowd- 
ed the  feeder  into  an  upper  story.  When  they  were 
just  seven  days  old  I  saw  them  In  the  pumpkin-blos- 
soms getting  pollen.  How  they  would  run  around  the 
central  stem  on  their  tiptoes  to  collect  the  yellow  meal 
on  their  glossy  little  backs!  .  „      ,  ,, 

I  like  Heads  of  Grain  very  much,  and  should  like  it  if 
more  space  were  devoted  to  it.  There  are  many  valu- 
able things  any  one  deeply  interested  may  pick  up.  and 
would  give  such  freely  if  you  would  only  give  space. 
We  can  not  all  express  our  knowledge  in  a  clear^ut 
and  forcible  manner,  and  we  are  not  all  correct  in 
spelling  and  punctuation,  which  you  who  have  grown 
up  in  the  business  may  think  would  detract  from  the 
value  of  a  high-class  magazine;  but  you  should  remem- 
ber your  business  has  grown  out  of  the  pennies  of  the 
poor  rather  than  the  twenties  of  the  rich  and  educat- 
ed. I  do  not  say  this  to  criticise  but  rather  to  advise 
and  suggest,  for  I  believe  you  have  the  best  interests 
of  both  bees  and  their  keepers  at  heart,  regardless  of 
their  educational  qualifications. 


Before  closing  I  wish  separately  and  especially  to 
thank  A.  I.  Root,  that  grand  old  man  who  has  grown  up 
through  and  out  of  the  bee  business,  for  what  he  has 
told  us  about  bees  in  these  last  few  years;  and  for  the 
kindly  way  he  has  in  making  us  feel  we  are  in  the  very 

Kresence  and  company  of  a  good  old  grandfather  who 
as  taken  a  special  Interest  in  every  one  of  our  special 
selves— who  takes  us  into  his  garden,  his  chicken-yard, 
his  apple-cellar,  his  travels,  nis  home,  his  heart,  and 
his  confidence,  and  describes  and  points  out  the  many 
little  things  which  go  to  make  life  pleasant  and  the 
goodness  of  Qod  plain.  These  are  things  we  had  enjoy- 
ed all  our  lives,  but  were  too  dull  and  stupid  to  see  as 
written  in  our  Homes.  A.  D.  Herold. 

Sonora,  CaL,  Aug.  1. 

[Many  thanks,  friend  H..  for  your  very  kind  letter 
and  your  report  of  how  much  you  have  enjoyed  intro- 
ducing Italian  bees  in  your  locality.  Your  vivid  de- 
scription takes  me  back  to  the  time  when  I  paid  Rev. 
L.  L.  Langstroth  120  for  my  first  queen-bee. 

In  regard  to  spelling  and  punctuation,  send  the  let- 
ters right  along.  It  does  not  trouble  us  a  bit;  but  I 
will  tell  you  what  does  trouble  me  since  my  eyes  have 
become  somewhat  dimmed  in  my  old  age.  It  is  writ- 
ing with  a  leadpencil.  the  marks  being  hardly  visible, 
on  poor  yellow  paper.  I  do  not  care  much  about  the 
spelling;  in  fact,  I  rather  enjoy  short  cuts  in  spelling; 
but  it  does  try  me,  and  sometimes  vexes  me.  I  feal*,  to 
be  obliged  to  spend  a  lot  of  valuable  time  in  decipher- 
ing faint  pencil-marks. 


HARD  CIDER,  AND  CIDER  JUST  A  LITTLB  HARD. 

Dear  Mr.  Root— I  thought  I  would  let  you  know  how 
much  I  enjoy  your  Home  talks  and  temperance  lec- 
tures. Do  you  think  that  cider  that  is  slightly  hard 
will  develop  a  taste  for  more  dangerous  alcoholic  bev- 
erages such  as  beer,  wine,  and  whisky?  I  like  cider 
when  it  reaches  this  stage,  but  believe  in  keeping  on 
the  safe  side.  I  have  never  been  drunk,  and  hope  I 
never  shall  be.  H.  B.  L. 

Alton,  Va.,  Oct  18. 

[Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter,  friend  L..  and  the 
confidence  which  you  seem  to  have  in  my  judgment 
In  regard  to  the  cider  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  determine 
just  when  it  has  passed  the  dangerous  stage,  and  on 
this  account  I  have  thought  best  to  let  it  alone  entirely. 
Of  course.  I  would  nof  object  to  sweet  cider,  the  very 
day  it  came  from  the  cider-mill;  but  even  then  I  fear 
the  example  is  bad.  Just  as  soon  as  it  gets  hard  enough 
to  give  the  least  indication  of  intoxication,  even  when 
drank  in  large  quantities,  the  danger  begins,  and  there 
have  been  about  as  many  murders  and  suicides  from 
the  use  of  hard  cider  as  almost  any  thing  else.  Touch 
not  taste  not.  handle  not.  is  a  very  good  motto  for  all 
these  questionable  drinks.  I  prefer  to  take  my  cider 
rijarht  out  of  the  apples  themselves,  as  you  will  notice 
if  you  have  been  reading  Gleanings.— A.  I.  R.] 


I  have  been  reading  your  sermon  in  Our  Homes,  and 
am  anxious  to  inquire  what  you  believe  future  punish- 
ment consists  in;  or  do  you  not  believe  in  future  pun- 
ishment? You  say  you  do  not  believe  in  everlasting 
torture  by  fire  and  brimstone  or  any  other  agency. 
What  do  you  understand  by  Luke  17:24,  and  Mark  9:44, 
46.  48?  These  are  not  the  words  of  Job  or  Solomon, 
but  of  Christ  himself.  What  has  the  question  of 
Abraham,  "Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?"  to  do  with  or  reverse  the  above  quotation  ? 
When  Jesus  said  to  the  thief  on  the  cross.  ^'This  day 
Shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  was  it  not  in  an- 
swer to  his  prayer  to  be  saved,  with  faith  in  the  prom- 
ise of  Jesus  that.  "Whosoever  cometh  to  me  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out"?  and,  again,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass 
that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved."  I  lost  my  dear  wife  the  9lh  day  of 
March  last,  and  I  believe  as  you  do— that  our  departed 
loved  ones  are  not  ignorant  of  our  life  and  sorrow,  and 
that  they  still  love  us  more  than  ever,  notwithstanding 
the  words  of  Solomon  in  Ecclesiastes  9:5.  S. 

Cottage  Grove  Minn..  Aug.  11.  J.  P.  Furber. 

My  good  friend.  I  can  not  answer  your  question  in 
the  fore  part  of  your  letter— that  is,  I  can  not  give  any 
better  answer  than  those  I  have  recently  given  in  these 
pages;  but  I  can  utter  a  most  hearty  amen  to  your  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  thief  on  the  cross.  May  the 
Holy  Spirit  be  with  you,  and  help  you  in  your  sorrows 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  your  dear  wife.        j 
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BEE-KEEPERS     OF     THE     NORTH 


Be  Sure  to  Get  Our  Prices  on 

BEESWAX 

Before  selling  your  season's  wax,  or 

let  us  send  you  our  prices  for 

working  your  beeswax  into 

Dadant's 
Foundation 


We  can  use  an  almost  unlimited 
quantity  of  beeswax,  and  we  are 
buying  all  the  time.  .  .  .  During 
the  season  of  1909  we  handled  over 
150,000  pounds  of  beeswax.  .  .  . 
If  your  noney  supply  is  short  we  can 
supply  you  with  white  or  amber 
honey.    .    Send  for  prices  at  once. 

DADANT  &  SONS 

Hamilton,  Ills. 


BEE-KEEPERS     OF     THE     SOUTH 


How  to  Obtain 


F^  Subscription 


TO 


THE  GUIDE 
TO  NATURE 


Sound  Deach.  Conn. 


Send  HOO  for  ST.  NICHOLAS  to  be  maUed  one 
year  to  some  boy  or  ffirl.  and  THE  OUn)E  TO 
NATURE  will  be  sent  one  year  free,  per  follow- 
ing combination  offen 


ST.  NICHOLAS,  one  year    *    .       . 

For  younff  folks. 
THE  GUIDE  TO  NATURJE        .       . 
For  men  and  women. 

BOTH  one  year  for  only   . 


13.00 
1.00 


4.00 
8.00 


Address  and  make  all  checks 
and  money  orders  payable  to 

^*  Agassiz  Association 

ARCADIA 

Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

Please  write  for  particulars. 


WITH   A   FULL  UNE  OF 

Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 


We  can  please  yoo  with  quick  thipments 
and  satisfactory  prices  and  ttrrioe.  Our 
goods  are  the  ROOT  CO.'S  make,  hence 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  quality.  A 
card  will  bring  you  our  50-page  catalog  by 
return  mail.  Send  us  your  inquiries.  We 
are  able  to  supply  you  on  short  notice  Ital- 
ian bees,  queens,  and  one,  two,  and  three 
frame  nuclei. 

John  Nebel  A  Son 

Supply  Co.     Hlflk  HM,  Mentv.  Co^  Me. 


WILL  YOU  be  ONE  of  6000? 

Next  year  the  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  will  complete  its  fiftieth  or  Jubilee  year. 
We  desire  to  celebrate  it  by  an  increase  of  6000  new  subscriptions  to  our  present  list. 
That  would  mean  an  addition  of  somethinc  like  450  names  per  month,  beginning  with 
November.  1909.    Will  YOU  be  one  of  the  6000?       :::::::: 

Just  now.  and  until  January  1,  the  price  is  76  cts.  a  year;  after  January  1.  $1.00  a  year.  Why 
not  save  25  or  60  cts.  by  sendinff  76  cts.  or  tl.50  t>efore  January  1.  and  let  us  put  your  name  on 
our  list  for  one  or  two  years  from  January  1?  To  new  subscribers  for  1910.  we  will  throw  in 
the  rest  of  this  year's  (1909)  numbers  free.  Better  do  it  now.  If  you  have  never  seen  the  old 
AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  send  for  free  sample  copy.    Address       :         :         :         :         : 

George  W.  York  &  Co.,  146  W.  Superior  St,  Chicago,  Bis. 
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Daylight  on  a  Dark  Subject 

Protect  Yourself  Against  the  Dishonest  Tricks  of 
the  Horse  Business  and  Profit  by  Its  Honest  Secrets 

Everyone  who  reads  this  journal  either  already  owns  a  horse  or  is  practi- 
cally certain  to  buy  or  trade  for  one  some  day.  And  when  you  go  to  buy  a 
horse  you  are  in  danger  of  nfieeting  some  of  the  smoothest  scoundrels  that 
ever  took  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  honest  people — the  so-called  '*Gyps/' 

If  you  own  a  horse  you  can  learn  many  valuable  '* secrets"  on  condi- 
tioning him  for  work  or  sale,  and  if  you  don't  own  one  you  can  learn  how  to 
protect  yourself  from  trickery  in  buying  or  trading  for  a  horse,  by  reading 

"Horse  Secrets'' 

the  little  book  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander,  eminent  veterinarian,  which  shows  up  the  crooked 
ways  and  dishonest  tricks  of  the  **hoss  dealers,'*  and  tells  you  all  the  legitimate  <<secrets" 
they  know  for  putting  horses  in  good  condition,  breaking  them  of  bad  habits,  etc.,  so  that 
you  may  profit  by  them. 

We  have  had  this  book  prepared  to  tell  both  the  bad  tricks  and  the  good  secrets — to 
guard  you  against  the  tricks  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  secrets.  Here  are  a  few  of  both 
kinds  from  the  many  included  in  the  book : 


"Sucker" 

No  excuse  for  anyone  tfettin^  ceatfht  by  even 
the  smoothest  sharper  after  reeding  this 
"secret." 

How  to  Detect  the  Bishoping  Trick 

Crooked  dealers  can't  pass  off  an  old  horse 
for  a  yoang  one  on  you  by  filing  his  teeth  if 
you've  read  this. 

Don't  Buy  a  Spavined  Horse 

Read  "  Horse  Secrets  "  and  no  trickster  will 
ever  palm  off  a  spavined  animal  on  ,you.  We 
believe  every  trick  of  the  trade  is  in  this 
aensatioDal  book. 


About  Bujinff  and  Selllns  Horses 

Accept  this  advice  on  where  to  go  and  how  to 
buy  or  trade  a  horse  and  you  can't  go  wrong. 

The  Widow  Trick 

You  can  "spot"  this  old  trick  in  a  minute 
alter  yoo  have  read  how  it  is  managed. 

Stopping  a  Tail  or  Mane  Rubber 

Directions  for  curing  horses  of  a  habit  that 
disfigures  their  appearance. 

How  to  tell  a  Plugged  Roarer 

The  trick  is  easy  to  practice,  but  just  as  easy 
to  detect  if  yoo  know  how  to  do  it. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  it,  and  that  is : 

Get  It  with  the  Farm  Journal 

thf  all-alive  24  to  60  page.  biff,  "little"  farm  paper  that  gives  its  readers  more  boiled  down,  concentrated 
nows  and  information  on  practical  farm  affairs  than  any  other  farm  paper  publishea— big  or  little. 
Every  article  says  all  that  needs  to  be  said  and  not  a  word  more.  Every  editor  is  an  expert  and  every 
dc'partment  is  practically  a  special  publication  on  its  subject.  The  paper  publishes  no  medical  or 
vicious  advertisements  and  vouches  for  the  honesty  of  its  advertisers  with  its  printed  guarantee. 

But  The  Farm  Journal  believes  not  only  in  improved  farms  and  prosperous  farmers,  but  in  happy 
farm  homes  and  true  farm  people— men  and  women— boys  and  girls.  It  does  all  it  can  for  both.  It  is 
witty  as  well  as  wise,  never  a  croaker,  always  sees  the  good  in  everything,  and  is  read  and  loved  not 
merely  "taken."  by  more  than  650.000  subscribers  who  form  the  big  circle  we  call  "Our  Folks."  You'll 
be  as  proud  of  it  as  they  are  when  you  join  the  circle.    Accept  this  offer: 

"HORSE  SECRETS"  and  the  FARM  $  1    OA 
JOURNAL  for   5  years,  both  for  ^  1  .IS: 

We  will  also  send  you,  free.  "Poor  Richard  Revived,"  our  splendid  new  1910  Almanac,  if  you  send 
your  order  within  10  days.  Send  at  once  so  you  will  get  "Horse  Secrets"  and  the  Almanac  immediately 
and  the  next  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal. 

FARM  JOURNAL 


1095  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Get  a  Farm 

in  a  Country  Rich  in 
Natural  Resources 

THE  BIG  HORN  BASIN,  WYOMING,  now  furnishes  the 
greatest  opportunities  in  the  West  for  Homeseekers.  The  Basin  com- 
prises nearly  eight  million  acres,  and  is  larger  than  some  of  the  Eastern 
States.  Its  five  principal  streams  carry'enough  water  to  irrigate  three 
million  acres.  It  has  more  water-power  than  the  State  of  Massachusetts; 
plenty  of  timber  for  the  settlers;  enough  coal  to  supply  the^needs  of  the 
West  for  generations,  and  this  mostly  underlying  Government  lands 
that  may  be  bought  at  the  Government  price;  it  has  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  sulphur,  mica,  asphalt,  cement  material,  and  other  valuable 
resources.  It  has  copper  mines,  gold,  silver,  and  lead  mines,  oil-wells 
producing  the  highest-grade  oil  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
new  oil-refinery  just  completed;  enough  natural  gas  already  developed 
to  supply  the  needs  of  several  cities,  and  large  manufacturing  interests 
that  are  sure  to  grow  up  along  the  Burlington's  new  main  line  to  the 
Northwest  that  is  now  being  built  through  the  Big  Horn  Basin. 

Opportunity  for  the  Fanner 

In  the  midst  of  these  great  natural  resources,  you  can  take  a  home- 
stead, irrigated  by  the  Government,  paying  only  actual  cost  of  water 
in  ten  yearly  payments,  without  interest;  or  buy  irrigated  land 
from  the  State  under  the  Carey  act  (only'30  days'  residence 
required),  on  long-time  payments.    History  is  sure  to  repeat 
I5«  \    itself,  and  these  farms  that  may  now  be  had  for  a  mere 

Clem  X     trifle  of  their  actual  value  will  in  the  near  future  make 

Deaver,         X     their  owners  rich. 

^Buii<Mng  N^PECIALLY  PREPARED  LITERATURE  describ- 
Omana,  Web.  X^  ^^^  ^^^  many  natural  resources  of  the  Basin  sent 
Please  send  me  Big  \  free  upon  request.  Write,  or  fill  out  and 
Horn  Basin  Folder        \   niall  attached  coupon. 

Do  It  to-day: 


Name 


D.  CLEM  DEAVER,  General  Agent 

Addr^^^  X  Landseekers'  Information  Burean 

Cut  out  thi5  coupon  and  maU  to-day  \  123  Q  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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ALEXANDER'S  WRITINGS 
on  PRACTICAL 
BEE  CULTURE 


$1 .00       With  GLEANINGS  ONE  YEAR       $1 .00 


The  writings  of  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander,  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  GLEANINGS,  have  recently 
been  collected  in  book  form.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  con- 
tents will  show  the  scope  of  the  book. 


Name- 


Table  off  Contents  off  the  Alexander  Book 

Alexander  Plan  for  Weak  Colonies. 

Bee-keeping  as  a  Business. 

Brood-rearine  in  Spring. 

Comb  V.  Erotuited  Honey. 

Diseases  of  Bees. 

Disposing  of  the  Honev  Crop. 

Extractine  Uncapped  Honey. 

Feeding  Back  Elxtracted  Honey. 

Foul  Brood,  European  and  American. 

Hive-covers. 

Hives,  etc.,  to  Adopt  if  Starting  Anew. 

Honey  per  Colony. 

Honey-production. 

Honey-tanks. 

Increase,  Making  v.  Buving  Colonies. 

Italians,  Yellow  v.  Leatner-colored. 

Localijfy.  What  Constitutes  a  Good  One. 

Nuclei  for  Rearing  Queens. 

Organizing  for  Better  Prices. 

Profits  in  Bee-keeping. 

Queens  and  Queen-rearing. 

Queens  for  Early  Increase. 

Queens,  Several  in  One  Hive. 

Queens  to  be  Reared  from  Best  Stock. 

Spring  Dwindling. 

Spring  Feeding. 

Spring  Management. 

Sugar,  Loaf,  Tor  Feeding. 

Superseding  Old  Queens. 

Swarms,  New,  to  Dispose  of. 

Things  Not  to  Do. 

Transferring  Bees. 

Ventilation  of  Bee-cellars. 

Wintering. 

Wintering  in  Cellar. 


Th*  A.  I.  Il*«l  CompMiy,  Ntotflna.  OhU. 

For  the  enclosed  remitance  of  11.00 
please  send  Gleanings  to 


Send  the  Alexander  book  to 


Address  

//  QUanings  is  to  be  sent  to  same  party 
as  book,  sign  only  in  last  two  blank  lines. 


$1 
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A  YEAR'S  WORK 
IN  AN  OUT-APIARY 

.  .  OR  .  .  I 

An  average  of  114>^  pounds  of  honey 

per  colony,  in  a  poor  season,  | 

and  how  it  was  done.  j 

\ 

First  tditHn,  Dtc.,  IQOS^  1000  fplu.  f 

Stfnd  tdithn^  Jan.,  IQOQ,  3000  fplet. 

By  G.  M.  DOOLITTLE 

Author  of  «  ScieatiBc  Qaeen  Resrioc." 

Mention  has  already  been  mide  of  this  book  in  our  reading-columns;  but  there  is  such 
an  unusual  interest  in  it  that  ^e  call  attention  to  it  once  more. 

To  understand  the  scope  of  the  work  better,  please  notice  that  it  contains  the  following 
chapters : 

Chapter  I.  An  av»n«e  of  n4>i  poonds  of  section  hooejr  per  colony  in  a  poor  season,  and  bow  it  was  done. 
**        11.  Same,  continoed. 
[*       III.  Bloom  time. 

1^       IV.  How  to  control  sVarms  when  nmaing  for  comb  honey* 
*|       V.  A  simple  and  reliable  plan  for  makinf  increase. 
II       VI.  How  to  save  unnecessary  lifting  in  taking  off  filled  supers  of  honey. 

Vll.  Taking  off  the  sorplns;  what  to  do  with  the  onfinished  sections,  preparation  for  the  buckwheat  flow 
I         Vlll.  Progrets  in  the  supers. 
*       IX.  A  simple  way  to  pot  00  escapes  without'  lifting. 
**       X.  Taking  off  the  Honey  and  storing  it  at  the  outyard. 
^1        ZI.  Same,  continued. 

XII.  Closing  words;  further  snggestlooi  to  the  plans  glren  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

The  author  says  in  the  preface: 
While  the  book  is  intended  for  the  specialist,  it  is  none  the  less  desirable  for  the  plain,  erery-day  bee-keeper,  with  hit 
one  home  apiary,  or  for  the  amateur  with  his  five  to  ten  colonies:  and  because  this  book  is  for  the  specialist  in  bee-keeping  . 
i  have  not  gone  into  first  principles  or  the  A  B  C  of  our  pnmlt,  as  the  specialist  has  passed  these  ludimenury  things  long    J 
ago.    There  are  plenty  of  good  books  before  one,  and  all  who  are  desirous  of  learning  of  the  foundation  structure,  there-    X 
fore,  have  no  need  of  repeating  here.    The  amateur  should  certainly  procure,  read,  and  digest  one  or  au>re  of  these    / 
books  loon  entering  the  ranks  of  apiculture.  / 

What  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  The  Bee-keepers*  Revie<Wy  says:  /a^'C 

"  A  Year*s  Work  In  an  Out-apiary  "  is  packed  full  of  the  mokt  valuable  Information  that  has  ever  been  /  Root 
given  to  bee-keepers.  Like  a  few  other  books,  it  is  a  difficult  one  to  review.  It  is  so  boiled  down  and  /  Co^ 
condensed  that  there  is  very  little  that  can  be  left  out.  I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I  can  at  it,  but  Til  say  X  MedliM, 
right   here  that   every  bee-keeper  would   do  much  better  to  buy  the  book  and  read  it  in  iu  entirety.    X  dilM 

While  the  book  is  reallr  a 'record  of  one  yearns  work  (12  visits)  in  an  out-apiary,  in  which,  during  a    / 
poor  season  (1905),  114j4  pounds  of  section  honey  per   colony  were  secured,  it  is   descriptive  of  a    /    For  the  en- 
plan  that  was  perfected  during  some   ten  or  fifteen  years  of  previous  experimenting.    To  pat  the    /   closed  remit- 

whole  thing  in  a  nut-shell.  It  tells  bow  to  manage  an   out-apiary  for  the   most  profitable  pro-    X   tance 

duction  of  comb  honey,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  all  swarming.  X  please  send  G/mh- 

SPECIAL  OFFER  NO.  D1:  /mos'Jto' ''  "  ' 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  ono  yoar  (new  or  renewal  subscriptions),  $  1 .00        / 
Onoeoivof  A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  AN  OUT-APIARY       .       .       .  .SO     / 

Tottl  SI.SO    /  Name 

OUR  PRBE  tar  tilt  ilm SI.OO/ 

SPECIAL  OFFER  NO.  D2:  /Addres. 

CUEANINOS  IN  REE  CULTURE  .h^^  •15        /  Send  Doolittle  s  book,  my  address 

Ono  eoiqf  of  A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  AN  OUT-API ARf  .     .SO       X  below: 

Total  S     7B     ^ 

MTH  for SO  cents        /  Name _^ 

liy<n  are  already  a  subscriber  to  GLBANiirGS,  and  your  subscription  is    / 

paid,  and  you  want  to  get  the  book,  uke  advantage  of  offer  No.  D2    X  Address 

by  ordering  the  book  for  yourself  and  a  six  month's  trial  to  Glkanings    X 

for  someone  of  your  bee-keeping  friends  who  is  not  now  a  sobfcriber.    X 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O./  ,un''^i":\V^t':tLTZr' ""' "  *"'• 
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Honey  Markets 


The  pricef  listed  below  are  intended  to  repieeent,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  arerage  market  prices  at  which  hooejr  and  beeswax 
are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Un- 
less otherwise  suted,  this  Is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  prodocers  direct  to  the  retail 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  commission  merchants,  the 
osoal  commission  (horn  fire  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  height 
will  be  deducted,  and  in  addition  there  Is  often  a  charge  for  stor- 
age by  the  conunissioo  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the 
prodocer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other 
charges,  are  eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  osn- 
ally  aboot  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


EASTERN  ORADINO  RULES  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

Fancy.— All  sections  well  filled,  combs  stralffht  firm- 
ly attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by 
travel-stain  or  otherwise*  all  the  cells  sealed  except  an 
occasional  one.  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well 
scraped  of  propolis. 

A  NO.  l.—All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of 
cells  next  to  the  wood;  combs  stralffht;  one-eiffhth  part 
of  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  ennre  surface  sUffhtly 
soiled;  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  6t 
propolis.  , 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  to  the  wood:  combs  comparatively  even;  one- 
eiffhth  part  of  comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface 
sUffhUy  soUed. 

No.  2.— Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  welffh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full- 
weiffht  section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  color,  usinff  the  terms  white,  amber,  and 
dark;  that  is.  thero  will  be  "Fancy  White,"  "No.  1 
Dark."  etc 

NEW  COMB-HONEY    ORADINO-RULES   ADOPTED   BY  THE 
COLORADO  STATE  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

No.  1  White.— Sections  to  be  well  filled  and  evenly 
capped  except  the  outside  row.  next  to  the  wood;  hon- 
ey white  or  slightly  amber,  comb  and  cappinffs  white, 
and  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well 
cleaned;  cases  of  separatored  honey  to  averase  21 
pounds  net  per  case  of  24  seclions.  no  section  in  this 
ffrade  to  weiffh  less  than  13H  ounces. 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  averaffe  not  less 
than  22  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  averaffe  not  less 
than  23  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

No.  1  uoht  Amber.— Sections  to  be  well  filled  and 
evenly  capped,  except  the  outside  row,  next  to  the 
wood;  honey  white  or  liffht  amber;  comb  and  cappinffs 
from  white  to  off  color,  but  not  dark;  comb  not  project- 
ing beyond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Cases  of  separatored  honey  to  averaffe  21  pounds  net 
per  case  of  24  sections;  no  section  in  this  ffradeto  weiffh 
less  than  13^  ounces. 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  averaffe  not  less 
than  22  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  averaffe  not  less 
than  23  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

No.  2.— This  includes  all  white  honey,  and  amber 
honey  not  included  in  the  above  ffrades;  sections  to  be 
fairly  well  filled  and  capped,  no  more  than  25  uncapped 


oelk,  ezeluiiye  of  outside  row,  permitted  in  this  snda. 
wood  to  be  well  cleaned,  no  section  in  this  smde  to 
weiffh  less  than  12  ounces. 

Cases  of  separatored  honey  to  averaffe  not  le«  than 
19  pounds  net 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  averaffe  not  leas 
than  20  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  averaffe  not  leas 
than  21  pounds  net  per  case.of  24  sections. 


BOSTON.— We  quote  fkncy  white  comb  honey,  1«  to 
17;  No.  1  ditto.  16  to  16 ;  fancy  white  extracted.  9  to  10 : 
liffht  amber,  7  to  8;  amber,  6  to  7.    Beeswax,  32. 

Dec.  6.  BLAKE-LbeICO. 

Indianapolis.— There  is  a  ffood  demand  for  best 
ffrades  of  honey,  with  market  fairly  well  supplied. 
For  fancy  white  comb  honey  producers  are  beixiff  paid 
16  cents;  for  No.  1  white.  14;  finest  extracted  in  S-mUr 
Ion  cans,  8.  No  demand  for  amber  or  off  sradeiL 
Producers  of  beeswax  are  receivinff  28  to  30  centsi 

Dec  6.  Walter  S.  Poudbr. 


Schenectady.— As  we'  anticipated,  the  demand  for 
comb  honey  has  lessened  to  some  extent  sinoe  Thanks- 
ffivinff.  and  we  do  not  look  for  any  improvement  soon, 
as  the  other  hoUdasrs  will  soon  be  here,  and  honey 
meets  with  nefflect  durinff  the  Christmas  season.  In 
fact  we  are  cominff  to  reffard  September.  Octot>er,  and 
November  as  the  three  most  favorable  months  in 
which  to  dispose  of  honey.  Retailers  secure  their  sup- 
ply, as  a  rule,  durinff  this  period,  and  do  not  buy  later 
on,  only  as  tney  happen  to  run  out  and  the  weather 
conditions  are  much  better  for  shippinff  than  durinff 
the  winter  months.  Extracted  can  be  handled  better 
in  cold  weather,  and  buckwheat  especially  is  in  better 
demand  durinff  this  season.    No  chanse  in  prices. 

Dec.  6.  CHAS.  macCulloch. 


Chicago.— There  is  no  chanffe  in  the  honey  situation 
that  we  can  note,  except  that  stocks  on  comb  honey 
are  cleaninff  up  well,  and.  so  far  as  our  firm  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  only  a  limited  quantity  unsold;  and 
if  present  trade  continues  to  keep  up  we  expect  to  be 
entirely  sold  out  of  comb  honey  by  the  first  of  the 
year.  Prices  we  are  realizlnff  are  very  satisfactory  to 
shippers;  and  if  producers  soil  have  any  comb  or  ex- 
tracted honey  on  hand,  we  advice  lettinff  it  come  for- 
ward to  this  market  We  quote  fkncy  Wisconsin 
white-clover  comb  honey,  put  up  in  24-8ection  flat 
cases  with  fflass  fronts.  16  to  19%;  fftncy  white  Colora- 
do comb  honey,  put  up  In  24-section  double-deck  cases 
with  fflass  fronts,  per  case.  $3.50:  No.  1  white  Southern 
California  comb  honey,  put  up  in  24-8ection  flat  cases 
with  fflass  fronto,  16;  inferior  ffrades  atcorrespondinff- 
ly  less  prices.  Fancy  Wisconsin  white-clover  extract- 
ed honey,  put  up  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  cans  to  the  case 
or  half-barrels  brinffs  S%  to  0;  fancy  Utah  water-white 
alfalfa  extracted  honey,  put  up  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  cans 
to  the  case.  1%  to  8;  fancy  Southern  California  liffht- 
amber  extracted  honey  put  up  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  cans 
to  the  case,  7  to  1%.    Beeswax  is  firm  at  30  to  S2. 

Dec.  7.  S.  T.  Fish  &  Co. 

Honey  Markets  continued  on  page  5. 


DELICIOUS  HONEY.  •  .  *  . 


Our  second  car  of  Sage  Honey  has  arrived.    The  first  sold  like 
cakes"  in  crates  of  two  60-pound  cans  at  9}4c  per  pound. 
Sample,  lOc.    Truly  if  you  ever  ate  fine  honey 
you  will  say  this  is  par  excellence. 


"hot- 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO.      • 

*'The  Busy  Bee-men"  _  ^^_ 

51  Walnut  Street Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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IF  YOU  WANT 

The  best  bee-supplies  made, 
and  the  best  service  possi- 
ble, send  your  orders  to — 


WEBER 


WE  HAVE  on  hand  constantly  a  complete  stock  of  Root's  Goods, 
and  can  fill  all  orders  promptly  at  factory  prices.  Send  us 
your  orders,  and  get  goods  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  It  is  a  matter 
of  no  little  pride  to  us  to  be  able  to  offer  goods  of  such  high  character 
to  our  friends.  Letters  of  commendation  like  the  following  are  usual 
where  orders  are  filled  with  Root's  supplies : 

I  have  one  of  your  new  hives  set  up  and  painted,  and  am  very 
well  pleased  witii  it.  Your  hives  are  50  per  cent  better  than  others  I 
have  Dought  at  the  same  price.  A.  J.  Fischer. 

I  have  just  received  my  goods,  and  am  more  than  pleased  vrith 
them.  1  had  intended  to  make  my  hives ;  but  when  I  received  the 
sample  hive  and  saw  the  No.  1  pine  lumber  it  was  made  of,  and  con- 
sidered the  workmanship,  I  felt  satisfied  that  I  can  buy  cheaper  than 
I  can  make  them— enough  cheaper  to  save  the  price  of  the  lumber. 

0.  C.  Mills. 


All  of  our  supplies  are  up  to  this  high  standard,  and  we  want 
every  bee-keeper  in  this  vicinity  to  send  us  at  least  a  trial  order  this 
season.  All  we  want  is  to  get  you  started;  we  know  you  will  send  us 
all  your  orders,  once  you  have  had  some  of  our  goods.  Delivered 
prices  cheerfully  quoted  on  any  list  you  may  submit  Catalog  for  the 
asking. 

We  still  have  a  good  stock  of  choice  HONEY,  and  can  fill  your 
orders  promptly  for  this.    Sample  on  request. 


Send  your  orders  to  Weber,  and  be  satisfied. 


C  H.  W.  WEBER  &  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishcrt  for  all  •ubacriptions  in  the  United 
States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai, 
Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  Canadian  postage  is  30c  per  year  For  all  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Postal  Union  add  60  cents  per  year  |X>stage. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and 
the  old  address  must  be  given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  change  is 
to  take  effect 

DISCONTINUANCES.  We  give  notice  just  before  expiration,  and  further  notice  if 
the  first  is  not  heeded,  before  discontinuing.  Subscribers  are  urged  to  renew  promptly  in 
order  to  avoid  interruption  in  receipt  of  Gleanings;  or,  if  unable  to  make  payment  at 
once,  to  advise  us  when  they  can  do  so,  which  will  be  considered  as  an  order  to  continue. 
Any  one  wishing  his  subscription  discontinued  should  so  advise  us  upon  receipt  of  expira- 
tion notice  and  he  will  not  be  annoyed  by  further  notices. 

HOW  TO  REMIT.  Remittances  should  be  sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express- 
order  or  Money-order,  payable  to  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 
Currency  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter. 

AGENTS.     Representatives  are  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country.     A 
liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  such  as  engage  with  us.     References  required. 
FOREIGN  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS 

Foreign  subscribers  can  save  time  and  annoyance  by  placing  their  orders  for  Glean- 
ings with  any  of  the  following  authorized  agents,  at  the  prices  shown: 

PARIS,  FRANCE.  E. Bondonneau,  56  &  58  Ave.  Felix  Faure,  Paris  15.  Per  year^ 
postpaid,  8fr. 

GOODNA,  QUEENSLAND.  H.  L  Jones.  Any  Australian  subscriber  can  order 
of  Mr.  Jones.     Per  year,  postpaid ^  6/7 p. 

DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND.  AllianceBox  Co.,  24  Castle  St  Per  fear,  postpaid, 
6/7  p, 
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Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 

We  are  always  in  the 

market. 

If  you  have  any  to  sell,  mail 

small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Purchasing  Department, 


CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  corre8|x>nd  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 

266-267  fireonwlch  St.,  82-84  Miimy  St. 
NEW  YORK 


CHA8.  ISRAEL   &   BROS. 

486-490  Canal  St^  NEW  YORK 

Wholesale  DeAlen  and  Commission  Merchants  in 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Synp,  etc. 

Consignments  Solicited.       Established  1876. 

Cook's  Honey-jar! 

(Not  Dr.  Cook  who  discovered  the  North  Pole) 
But  J.  H.  M.  Cook,  who  keeps  the  Bee-supply 
House  at  70  Cortland  St..  New  York  aty. 
Sells  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Honey-Jar  witii 
patent  air-tight  sanitary  stopper.  Send  10c 
(half  the  postage)  and  you  get  a  sample  jar. 
Catalog  free. 


Kansas  City.— The  demand  for  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  is  not  heavy:  receipts  not  larsre.  We 
quote  No.  1  white  comb,  24-section  cases,  $3.50  per 
case;  No.  2  white  and  amber  ditto,  $3.25  per  case;  white 
extracted,  per  pound.  7  to  1%,    Beeswax,  25  to  28. 

Dec.  6.  C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 


St.  Louis.— Since  ours  of  Nov.  4,  the  honey  market 
has  been  slow,  and  the  followinfir  quotations  are  more 
or  less  nominaL  The  supply  is  ample  for  the  small 
demand.  We  quote:  Fancy  white  comb  honey,  17; 
choice  amber,  14  to  15;  dark  or  srranulated,  nominal  at 
8  to  10.  Broken  or  leaking  honey  sells  at  much  less. 
Extracted  white  from  Colorado  and  the  Pacific  coast, 
in  5-ff8Lllon  cans,  8  to  9;  amber  at  7^  to  8;  Southern, 
choice  amber  color,  in  barrels.  614  to  7;  in  cans,  04. 
Beeswax.  30  for  choice  pure;  all  impure  and  inferior, 
less.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 

Dec.  6. 


Chicago.— There  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  good 
comb  honey  up  to  this  time.  The  A  No.  1  to  fancy  is 
Jobbing  at  16  cts.,  with  off  grades  from  1  to  3  cts.  less; 
very  little  demand  for  amber  grades  or  dark  honey. 
Extracted  has  sold  well  at  from  7  to  8  for  white,  and  6 
to  7  for  amber,  according  to  flavor,  quality,  and  style 
of  package.    Beeswax  is  in  good  demand  at  30  to  32. 

Dec.  6.  R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co. 


Zanesville.— As  is  usually  the  case  immediately 
preceding  the  holidays,  the  demand  for  honey  is  ex- 
ceedingly slack.  Producers  should  receive  from  the 
Jobbing  trade  14  to  16  cts.  for  No.  1  to  fancy  white-clo- 
ver comb,  and  for  best  extracted  in  five-gallon  cans, 
8  to  8H,  delivered,  wholesale  prices  ruling  2  to  2H 
higher  on  comb  and  1  to  1^  on  extracted.  Producers 
are  offered  for  clean  yellow  beeswax  28  cash,  30  in  ex- 
change for  bee  supplies.  Edmund  W.  Peirce. 

Dec.  6.        Honey  Markets  continued  on  page  23. 


HONEY! 


DADANT  &  SONS 

Hamilton,  Dls. 


If  your  white-clover  crop  is  short,  and  you 
want  some  good  honey  to  supply  your 
customers,  we  can  offer  you  White 
Alfalfa  Honey  at- the  following  prices: 

One  60-lb.  can         -        10c  per  pound 
Two  60-lb.  cans  or  more,  9c 
Ten  60-lb.  cans  or  more,  8>^        " 

This  honey  is  put  up  in  new,  bright 
cans,  neat  and   clean,  and  we  can 

guarantee  it  in  every  way 

Sample  by  mail  5  cts.  to  pay  postage. 
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Seal-Bootbly 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Twentj-fiye  tents  per  agate  line,  flat     Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES.    To  be  used  in  one  issue.     One-fourth   page,   $1Z50;    one-half 

page,  $25.00;  one  page,  $50.00. 

Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  inside  cover,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount  if  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 

Column  width,  2H  inches. 

Column  length,  8  inches. 

Columns  to  page,  2.     ( Regular  magazine  page.) 

Forms  close  10th  and  25th. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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CORRESPONDENTS 

FOR  1910 

Not  all  of  the  correspondence  for  the  Bee-keepers'  Review  can  be  mentioned, 
but  a  few  of  them  for  1910  are  as  follows: 

Comb  Honey,  Out-apiaries,  No  Swarming 

Mrs.  S.  Wilbur  Frey,  of  Sand  Lake.  Michigan,  has,  for  sixteen 
vears,  managed  from  two  to  four  apianes,  pnxlucing  from  1500  to 
$1000  worth  of  comb  honey  yearly  (in  the  last  three  years  she  has 
cleared  $1000  yearly),  and,  what  is  of  much  importance,  she  has 
practically  solved  the  swarming  problem—no  watching  for  swarms 
IS  necessary.  She  does  most  of  tne  work  herself  with  ttie  aid,  when 
necessary,  of  a  helper  to  do  the  heavy  lifting.  If  you  wish  to 
know  Mrs.  Frey*s  methods,  read  the  Bee-keepers'  Review  for  1910. 


New  System  of  Extracting  Honey. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Townsend  has,  the  past  year,  evolved  and  put  into  prac- 
tice a  new  system  of  extracting  honey.  It  is  radically  different  from 
and  away  ahead  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  In  the  first  place, 
the  honey  is  freed  from  the  bees  without  removing  a  comb  from  the 
hives,  yet  without  tiie  use  of  bee-escapes.  When  it  comes  to  extract- 
ing, no  hot  knives,  no  capping-melters,  no  electric  bells,  no  strainers, 
are  needed— what  is  called  a  separating-tank  does  pretty  nearly  the 
"  whole  business  "  in  a  manner  decidedly  novel.  Mr.  Townsend's  son 
and  a  student  extracted,  canned,  and  nailed  up  ready  for  market,  in 
60- pound  cans,  3000  pounds  in  a  day.  Mr.  Townsend  will  describe 
this  system  in  the  Review  in  time  for  use  another  season. 


M^ 


A  Boy's  Business  Worth  $1000. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Cavanagh,  of  Hebron,  Indiana,  is  still  a  young|man, 
perhaps  not  far  from  30 ;  but  his  bee-keeping  experience  began  in 
nis  teenS;  and  has  been  of  the  kind  that  appeals  to  the  man  who  is 
starting  in  to  build  up  a  bee  business.  With  only  such  capital  as 
may  be  commanded  by  the  average  boy,  with  odds  and  ends  picked 
up  nere  and  there,  he  built  up  three  apiaries  for  which  I  paid  him 
$1000  tiiree  years  ago.  He  went  into  other  business  for  a  year, 
then  bee-keeping  again  claimed  him  as  her  own,  and  now  he  and 
his  young  wife  are  running  several  apiaries  down  in  Indiana,  and 
Review  readers  are  to  be  congratulated  that  he  is  to  contribute  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  coming  year. 


No  Loss  in  Seven  Years. 

Ira  D.  Bartlett,  of  East  Jordan,  Michigan,  is  another  of  the 
younger  but  successful  bee-keepers.  Hejbegan  with  only  one  col- 
ony when  only  14  years  old,  and  made  the  proud  record  of  increas- 
ing to  150  colonies  in  seven  years  without  the  loss  of  a  colony  in 
wintering,  although  he  wintered  his  bees  out  of  doors,  and  haa  to 
contend  with  the  long  winters,  deep  snows,  and  low  temperature 
of  Northern  Michigan.  He  now  runs  several  apiaries,  numbers  his 
colonies  by  the  hundreds,  sells  a  good  share  of  his  product  in  local 
markets,  and  has  promised  to  tell  Review  readers  of  his  methods. 

Special  Offer 

The  REVIEW  it  $1.00  a  year;  but  so  lonff  as  the  supply  of  back  numbers  holds  out,  the  man  who  sends 
$1.00  for  1010  will  also  receive  the  back  numbers  for  1900  free  of  charge. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson, 


nint,  Michigar 
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Removal  Sale! 


CONTINUAL  growth,  hard  work,  and  constant  digging  after  business, 
forces  us  to  secure  larger  quarters.  We  have  disposed  of  our  pres- 
ent place  of  Business  at  1322  South  Flores  Street,  where  we  had  a 
buOding  40x250,  and  which  was  not  nearly  large  enough  for  us,  and  we 
found  it  necessary  to  put  up  a  building  just  twice  the  size  of  oiu*  present 
one.  We  have  let  the  contract  for  our  new  building,  in  which  we  shall  have 
20,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  shall  be  in  position  to  carry  a  larger 
and  more  complete  stock  of  Root's  Goods  than  ever  before.  Our  foundation- 
factory  will  also  be  rebuUt  and  placed  on  our  new  site,  and  will  be  built  bet- 
ter and  more  complete  than  ever  before.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  now  we 
are  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  built  a  track  right  along 
where  our  new  building  is  going  up,  which  reaches  nearly  every  point  to 
which  we  ship.  Heretofore  we  were  very  much  handicapped,  and  many 
shipments  were  delayed  because  we  were  on  a  road  which  could  not  handle 
oiu*  shipments  promptly.  We  can  now  concentrate  honey  shipments,  make 
good  time,  and  give  the  very  best  service  to  our  customers  that  can  be  had. 
Our  customers  who  heretofore  called  at  1322  So.  Flores  St.,  can  in  the  future 
obtain  goods  and  information,  and  sell  their  wax,  at  our  branch,  607  South 
Flores  Street.  We  have  a  number  of  customers  south  from  San  Antonio 
who  bring  honey  in  wagons ;  such  customers,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
them,  can  deal  with  our  branch,  607  South  Flores  Street,  where  they  will 
receive  the  same  prompt  attention  as  they  did  at  1322  South  Flores.  Our 
friends  who  visit  the  city,  and  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  go  so  far  out 
as  1322,  can  easily  call  on  us  at  607  Sduth  Flores,  as  this  is  only  two  blocks 
from  the  county  courthouse,  and  located  directly  opposite  the  United  States 
Arsenal,  on  South  Flores  Street.  If  you  wish  to  pay  us  a  call  at  our  new 
warehouse  or  general  office,  you  can  reach  us  by  taking  the  Nolan  Street 
car,  getting  off  at  the  subway,  comer  of  Nolan  and  Cherry  Streets.  Our 
office  fronts  Nolan  Street,  right  where  the  car  stops.  Now,  since  we  have 
gone  to  such  heavy  expense  and  so  much  enlarged  our  business,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  shall  be  in  position  to  please  our  friends  and  custom- 
ers so  well  that  they  will  induce  their  neighbors  to  trade  with  us  in  the 
future.  We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  South  that  keeps  such  an  immense 
stock  always  on  hand  ready  for  prompt  shipment,  and  fill  our  customers' 
orders  promptly  when  goods  are  needed  most,  and  for  that  reason  we  are 
entitled  to  all  the  trade  that  can  be  given  us. 

Thanking  all  of  our  friends  who  helped  to  build  us  up  by  favoring  us 
with  their  patronage,  and  wishing  all  of  our  brother  and  sister  bee-keepers 
much  success  and  happiness,  we  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  UDO  TOEPPERWEIN, 

San  Antonio,  Texas.  W.  M.  MAYFIELD. 
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Headquarters  for 

NEW  YORK 
STATE 


Bee- 
Supplies 
of 
AU 
Kinds. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


HUton's  Strain  of 
Bees  Heard  from 
Again 


In  1906  I  bouffht  two  three-frame  nuclei 
of  yon«  and  in  1909  three  more.  I  now  have 
twenty  good  colonies  ready  for  winter,  and 
have  talcen  871  pounds  of  extracted  honey, 
and  they  have  drawn  their  own  combs  from 
full  sheets  of  foundation.  Hilton's  strain  of 
bees  and  Root's  sroods  can't  be  beat,  and  you 
do  sell  them  at  factory  prices. 

O.  C.  Chase.  Robbins.  Wis. 

Friend  Hilton:— I  increased  the  10  three- 
frame  nuclei  I  ffot  of  you  Ustsprinfirto  21  full 
colonies  and  took  off  1120  finished  sections 
and  132  unfinished,  of  fine  honey,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  early  frost  would  have  had 
much  more.  M.  D.  <Caven. 

Benrland,  Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

I  have  sold  more  queens  and  nu- 
clei now  for  spring  aelivery  tiian  I 
sold  last  season  Send  for  40-page 
catalog,  free,  with  discounts  for  eany 
orders  on  bees,  queens,  and  supplies. 

AU  Root's  Goods  at  Factory  Prices. 
Send  List  of  Goods  Wanted,  and  Get 
Net  Prices.     .    .    Beeswax  Wanted. 


6E0.  E.  HILTON,  FREMONT,  MICHIGAN 


M.  H.  HXJNT  &  SON 


Liberal  discount  given  on 
fall  and  winter  orders.    . 


Quotations  are  supplied 
promptly  showing  you  the 
net  cost  of  your  order. 


We  are  paying  top-notch 
prices  for  beeswax — cash 
or  trade 


Seasonable  goods — ship- 
ping -  cases,  feeders,  etc. 
—at  your  call 


OPPOSITE  THE  LAKE    SHORE    DEPOT 

LANSING,  MICfflGAN 


Western  Headquarters 

..  for  .. 

BEE  GOODS 

My  stock  of  goods  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  carried  in  the  Wesi,  and  with  car- 
loads being  continually  added  I  am  in 
position  to  meet  every  want  of  the  bee- 
keeper  with    promptness   and    satisfaction. 

We  sell  ROOrS  GOODS  here  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  AT  ROOT'S  rAC- 
TORY  PRICES,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Send  for  catalog  to-day,  or  tend  nt  a  list  of 
the  goods  you  need  and  we  will  name  you 
prices,  according    to  quantity,   by  letter. 

Address  JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 
666  and  667  W.  7th  St    DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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PROTECTION  HIVE 


CSS         :-^-^    ' 


Protection  Hive  showinfir  one  extr^ 
outside  rim  in  place,  which  win 
now  give  protection  to  two  supers. 


Protection  Hive  showing  one  super 

in  place  and  air-spaces  around 

body  of  hive  and  over  and 

around  the  super. 


Under  side  of  body  of  Protection 
Hive. 

All  arguments  lead  to  a 
matter  of  protection,  look 
where  you  may.  Numer- 
ous editorials  in  Gleanings 
have  called  attention  to  tne 
imporance  of  protection. 
Dead  air-space  or  packing, 
as  you  prefer. 

Protection  Hives  are 
equipped  with  Hoffman 
Frames,  and  take  standard 
Dovetail  Supers  and  Bodies 
—8  or  10  frame.  The  outer 
wall  is  constructed  of  a 
material  which  insures  du- 
rability. The  best,  yet  the 
lowest-price  doublt-walled 
hive  on  the  market. 


One-story  Protection  Hive. 


8«nd  for  CIroutar 


k,  6.  WOODMAN  CO.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Protection  Hive  showing  four 
supers  in  place,  as  they  wiU 
appear  when  no  extra  outside 
runs  are  used,  where  the  lati- 
tude does  not  require  protec- 
tion to  more  than  the  firat  su- 
per, which  is  protected  by  the 
cover. 


Poultry  Monthly  for  December 

ANNUAL  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a  poultry  journal  ever  published.    It  is  hand- 
somely illustrated  with  photogrraphic  engravings  and  filled  to  overflowing  with 
timely  and  instructive  articles  by  eminent  authorities.     It  is  a  feast  In  poultry 
literature  of  unequaled  importance,  one  that  is  priceless  in  value. 
NOTE  A  FEW  OF  THE  SUBJECTS. 


Possibilities  In  the  Poultry  Business 
Greater  Than  Ever.  Outlook  for  1910. 
— Geo.  L.  Young. 

Biographical  sketch  of  Prof.  James 
E.  Rice.— F,  H.  Valentine. 

The  Advantages  to  be  Derived  by 
Lino  BreodJnf?. — L.  F.  Van  Orsdale. 

The  Breeding,  Care  and  Manage- 
ment of  Turkeys. — Mrs.  Chas.  Jones. 


-rs 


The  Show  Room  as  a  Poultry  Edu- 
cator.—I,  K.  Felch. 

The    Value    of   Alfalfa    as    a    Green 
Food. — A.   E,   Vandervoort. 

Origin    and    History    of    the    Light 
Brahma. — C.   P.   Nettleton. 

Poultry  Keeping  as  a  Profitable  Vo- 
cation for  Women. — Alma  Cole  Pick- 

ering. 

And  many  other  good  things  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 
SAMPLE  COPY  FREE. 
SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  us  35c  (regular  price  50c  per  year)  and  mention 
this  paper  and  we  will  enter  your  subscription  to  P.  M.  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber. 1910,  Inclusive,  and  mail  you  this  Big  Christmas  Number  FREE.  Or  for  50 
cents  we  will  send  you  P.  M.  for  two  fiill  years,  or  until  January,  1911.  We 
want  you  to  read  it.     Send  to-day,  addressing 

Poultry  Monthly  Pub.  Co.,  box7m  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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A  ONE -DOLLAR  TRIO 

Three  Magazines  for  One  Year  for  One  Doiiar 


OUR 
PRICE 

$1.00 


RIOULAR  PRIM 

FARM  AND  HOME,  Monthly,  One  Year $  .50 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY,  Monthly,  One  Year    ...    .50 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  Seml-mo.,  1  Yr.    100 

$2.00 


This  is  one  of  the  best  offers  we  have,  for  it  combines  papers  on  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 
Every  farmer  ought  to  be  interested  in  poultry,  and  every  poultryman  should  keep  bees. 

Pami    AilH    Hama  In  ^e  P^I^  ^^^  HOME  (Western  edition)  we  offer  to 

r  a  rill    ana    nOIIIO         ■       ■       our  friends  in  Wisconsin  and  the  Northwest  a  semi-monthly 

farm  paper  of  exceptional  value  at  a  very  nominal  rate,  and  its 
addition  to  this  club  makes  it  one  of  exceptional  value.  The 
farmer  of  today  must  have  a  good  farm  paper  cominir  into  his 
home  remilariy,  and  the  FARM  AND  HOME.  so.  well  known  all 
over  the  United  States  for  so  many  years,  will  supply  every 
need  in  this  direction.  It  is  up  to  date  and  reliable,  and  will  be 
•  found  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  farm-library  table. 

A  monthly  for  farmers  and  poultry-raisers.  Prof.  D.  E. 
Willard.  of  the.  North  Dakota  Colleffe  of  Afirriculture.  says  be 
has  compared  PROFITABLE  POULTRY  riffidly  with  Other 
poultry  Journals,  and  finds  that  it  stands  hiffh.  Similar  testi- 
mony comes  from  many  sources.  The  columns  are  filled  with 
well-edited  matter  of  interest  and  value  to  breeders.  Editorial 
hot  air  and  long  free  readers  for  advertisers  are  passed  up. 
You  will  find  it  a  paper  well  worth  reading.  It  is  published  in 
Wisconsin,  containinff  matter  of  special  interest  to  that  locality. 

The  value  of  bees  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  discus- 
sion. If  you  keep  bees  you,  of  course,  want  to  set  the  best  pos- 
sible returns  from  them,  and  there  is  no  more  efficient  aid  than 
a  ffood  bee-paper.  If  you  are  a  lartre  producer  of  honey  you 
will  find  that  you  can  sret  in  touch  with  the  best  markets 
throuffh  the  columns  of  GLEANINGS.  If  you  are  interested  in 
the  subject  and  want  to  keep  bees,  you  will  want  to  read  the 
paper  for  the  matters  of  general  interest 


Profitable  Poultry   . 


Gleanings  In    ...    . 
....     Bee  Culture 


THE 


HOME  QUARTETTE 


Four  Magazines  One  Year  for  $2.00 

IRKQULAII  PMOK 
PICTORIAL  REVIEW  {monthly)  one  year  .  .  $1.00 
MODERN  PRISCILLA  (monthly)  one  year  .  .  .60 
LADIES'  WORLD  (monthly)  one  year 60 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE  QNE  YEAR,  24  ISSUES  1.00 
We  willSend  the  Above  Quartette  tor $2.00.  $3.00 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW. 


A  monthly  beandfally  Uloftnted.  A  few  of  the  many  departaienti  mu4 
featniet :  Home  Care  for  Commoo  IlU:  Marketiiit  for  the  Month;  Kitchen 
Step-raren;  Labor-tariot  Sngcettiont;  Hoose-boildlnt  Plant:  MilUnery 
Lenont;  Flower  Gardens.  Special  Articles:  Newest  Fashions;  Styltt  for 
Children;  Home  Dressmakinc  Lessons;  Recipes;  Home  Pnmishint;  Bnter- 
uininf  and  Etiquette;  How  to  Earn  Money  at  Home,  etc. 
A  monthly;  an  ideal  publication  for  women  and  the  home.  A  thocoothly 
practical  hoosehold  macazioe,  and  ueatt  of  erery  sobject  of  interest  to 
women.  Clean  and  wholesome,  elevatint  in  tone,  and  entirely  free  fiOB 
sensationalism.  An  op-to-date  dressmakint  and  pattern  department* 
A  monthly  deToted  to  all  kinds  of  needlework.  Recocnlzed  as  the  leadlni 
fancy-work  magazine  of  America,  the  authority  on  all  kinds  of  embioldery, 
knittint.  crochet,  lace,  costumes,  lingerie,  and  home  decoration.  Gires 
practical  patterns  and  Instructions  In  all  kinds  of  needlework. 
A  semi-monthly.  The  leading  bee-magazine  of  the  world.  A  gltnct  at 
its  pages  will  conrince  any  bee-keeper  that  It  is  a  magazine  he  can  not 
afford  to  be  withcut.  The  information  It  gires  on  all  questions  relating  to 
the  subject  are  inraluable  to  the  bee-keeper  whether  he  has  one  colony  or 
hundreds,  and  eren  if  yon  are  not  a  bee-keeper  you  will  enjoy  reading  the 
paper.  Interesting  home  and  garden  departments. 
No  substitutiofis  of  other  publications  can  be  made  in  this  offer.  Present  Subscrit>ers  to  this  paper 
csn  have  GLEANINGS  sent  to  some  bee-keeping  friend,  the  other  thre«  papers  to  their  address. 
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Another  Poet  Shown  Up 


By  |ho  ■••  Crank 


Ropt's 

Coods 

at 
Ropt's 

Prieos 


Poud«r 
Sonrioe 


There  was  a  bee 

Sat  on  a  wall; 
And  it  did  buzz, 

And  that  was  all.— ZeAre  Cynic, 

0  you  Zeke !  how  can  you  write  that  way 
about  the  busy  bees?  They  are  not  buzzers 
but  they  are  hummers.  I  suppose  you  are  a 
good  poet;  but  if  you  will  provide  those  bees 
with  the  necessary  equipment,  giving  them 
every  opportunity,  they  will  surprise  you.  It 
pays  to  provide  them  with  the  things  that  make 
their  work  easy.  Let  me  send  my  illustrated 
catalog,  which  is  full  of  just  the  things  you  need 
to  increase  your  profits.  I  am  also  offering 
some  very  liberal  discounts  for  early  orders.  - 1 
handle  Roofs  standard  goods  at  factory  prices, 
and  I  get  the  goods  to  you  quickly  because  I 
carry  a  complete  line  in  stock,  and  I  think  you 
realize  what  it  means  to  have  your  shipments 
come  from  Indianapolis. 

BEESWAX.— I  am  now  paying  28  cents 
spot  cash,  or  30  cents  in  trade  for  good  average 
beeswax  delivered  here.    Small  shipments  by  express  and  large 
ones  by  freight;  and  be  sure  to  attach  your  name. 

HONEY.— I  still  have  a  very  large  stock  of  the  finest  honey, 
both  comb  and  extracted.  I  secured  the  greater  portion  of  my 
stock  early  in  the  season,  and  am  offering  it  at  the  following 
prices,  which  now  are  lower  than  most  producers  are  asking. 

Extracted  honey,  case  of  two  60-pound  cans,  10c  per  pound. 

Extracted  honey,  five-case  lots,  9c  per  pound. 

I  have  on  hand  a  lot  of  zinc  Alley  traps  and  entrance-guards 
which  I  am  going  to  offer  at  ridiculous  prices.  They  are  Root 
quality,  nice  bright  goods;  and  while  they  last  go  at  these  prices: 

90  Alley  traps,  10-frame  size,  each  25  cents. 

120  Alley  traps,  8-frame  size,  each  25  cents. 

115  entrance-guards,  10-frame  size,  each  5  cents. 

120  entrance-guards,  8-frame  size,  each  5  cents. 

These  all  have  fronts  made  of  perforated  zinc  instead  of  wire. 

How  many  can  you  use? 

Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


Mr.  Lesue  Burr,  in  the  Review,  says,  do 
not  bother  with  any  uncapping-machine,  be- 
cause any  average  man  can  learn  to  uncap, 
witti  a  regular  uncapping  -  knife,  solidly 
capped  combs  of  honey  as  fast  as  any  ex- 
tractor can  handle  them. 


FALL  DROUTH  KILLING  CLOVER. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Crane,  in  the  Bee-keepers'  Re- 
view, cites  instances  where  fall  drouths  had 
apparently  a  bad  effect  on  the  honey  crop, 
and  other  cases  where  in  spite  of  those 
drouths  he  had  the  best  honey-flow  he  ever 
had.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  he  can 
not  understand,  and  there  are  others  in  the 
same  state  of  perplexity. 


LARGE   honey-producers  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO 
REAR  THEIR  OWN  QUEENS. 

Mr.  M.  a.  Gill,  one  of  the  largest  honey- 
producers  in  Colorado,  in  the  last  Bee- Areep- 
ers*  Review,  says: 

It  is  utterly  impossible  and  impracticable  for  the 
lanre  honey-producer  to  keep  on  hand  all  the  layinsr 
queens  he  will  need  at  all  times;  and  even  where  he 
has  anticipated  his  needs,  and  has  queen-cells  on  hand, 
he  will  often  find  that  his  cells  are  in  one  apiary  and 
his  need  of  queens  is  at  another;  besides,  as  there  is 
"  many  a  slip  "  'twixt  the  queen-cell  and  the  layinsr 
queen.  I  have  found  it  profitable  to  buy  queens  in  a 
wholesale  way,  bavins:  them  arrive  at  reirular  intervals, 
and  carry  them  with  me  to  meet  the  needs  at  the  differ- 
ent apiaries. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  issue  the  editor 
gives  expression  to  a  similar  statement. 


THREE  NEW  IDEAS  IN  THIS  ISSUE. 

There  are  three  things  that  we  take  plea- 
sure in  presenting  to  our  readers  in  this  our 
Christmas  issue.  First,  Dr.  Miller's  modified 
treatment  of  the  Alexander  plan  for  curing 
European  foul  brood;  second,  the  H.  R. 
Boardman  method  of  preventing  honey  from 
granulating;  third,  the  plan  of  putting  up 
comb  honey  in  the  form  of  individual  services 
before  a  trade  hitherto  never  reached.  We 
believe  that  all  three  of  these  ideas  are  some- 
thing new  (or  comparatively  so)  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  We  have  some  more  good  things 
to  follow  during  the  year  1910,  and  trust  that 
not  only  our  old  subscribers  but  many  new 
ones  will  find  the  journal  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  their  business. 


THE  NEW  OFFICERS    OF   THE   NATIONAL  BEE- 
KEEPERS* ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  were  elected,  as  shown  by 
the  election  returns  received  by  Director  R. 
L.  Taylor:  President,  Geo.  W.  York,  Chica- 
go, III.;  Vice-president,  W.  D.  Wright,  Alta- 
mont,  N.  Y.:  Secretary,  Louis  H.  Scnoll,  New 
Braunfels,  Texas;  General  Manager,  N.  E. 
France,  Plattleville,  Wis.;  Directors,  J.  E. 
Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt.;  E.  F.  Atwater,  Me- 
ridian, Idaho;  R.  A.  Morgan,  Vermillion,  S. 
Dakota. 

These  are  all  new  men — at  least  no  one 
was  re-elected  except  General  Manager  N. 
E.  France.  Mr.  France  has  served  the  or- 
ganization so  well  and  so  faithfully  that  the 
Association  members  were  wise  in  re-elect- 
ing him  for  the  seventh  time. 


FOUL-BROOD  LAWS. 


Attention  is  drawn  to  a  very  valuable  ar- 
ticle in  this  issue  by  Dr.  E.  F.  PhillipSj  of  the 
Bureau  of  hntomology,  on  the  subject  of 
bee-disease  laws  and  the  necessity  of  legis- 
lation in  the  various  States.  So  many  in-^ 
quiries  have  come  in  of  late,  asking  for  a 
model  bill  to  present  at  the  various  State 
General  Assemblies  that  will  convene  about 
January  1st  that  we  asked  Dr.  Phillips,  who 
has  given  this  matter  special  attention,  not 
only  to  submit  to  us  sucn  a  model  bill  as  his 
large  experience  would  indicate  was  desir- 
able, but  also  to  make  some  general  obser- 
vations about  foul-brood  laws  and  their  en- 
forcement. This  he  has  done,  and  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  page  782  of  this  issue. 


RHEUMATISM  AND  BEE-STINGS. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  there 
has  been  considerable  said  in  the  newspapers 
regarding  the  value  of  bee-stings  for  the  cure 
of  rheumatism.  Many  clippings  have  been 
sent  to  us,  but  in  most  cases  we  paid  no  at- 
tention to  them,  as  we  considered  them  sim- 
ply the  emanation  of  a  reporter  who  was 
nard  up  for  something  sensational  to  fill  up 
space.  We  have  been  inclined  to  believe, 
however,  that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  some 
forms  of  rheumatism  could  be  relieved,  if 
not  actually  cured,  by  bee-stings  to  the  af- 
fected parts.  Dr.  E.  F.  Bonney,  in  a  couple 
of  articles  in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and 
in  one  in  this  issue,  doubts  very  much  if  the 
stings  have  any  effect  whatever.  He  goes 
on  to  explain  that  rheumatism  is  a  disease 
that  will  often  disappear  of  itself  witho' 
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any  treatment.  After  an  application  of  stings 
one  might  conclude,  if  the  rheumatic  pains 
abated,  that  the  bee-stin^  were  the  direct 
cause.  In  relation  to  their  effect  on  rheu- 
matism in  general,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Dr.  Bonney's  excellent  article  on  page  784  of 
this  issue. 


made  much  more  valuable  and  helpful  if 
these  two  authorities  are  close  at  hand. 


DISINFECTINO  HIVES  THAT  HAVE   CONTAINED 
COLONIES  AFFECTED  WITH  FOUL  BROOD. 

We  see  by  the  British  Bee  Journal  that  D. 
M.  McDonald  as  well  as  Thos.  Wm.  Cowan, 
author  of  the  "British  Bee-keepers'  Guide/* 
recommends  disinfecting  hives  thaf  have 
contained  colonies  affected  with  foul  brood. 
Another  writer,  Mr.  Soal,  in  the  same  jour- 
nal, while  also  in  favor  of  it,  thinks  that  our 
advice  to  scorch  out  the  inside  brown*  or 
black  is  "to  depreciate  it  fifty  per  cent  of 
its  value."  If  he  had  followed  all  that  we 
have  said  on  this  subject  he  would  have 
seen  we  did  not  advise  a  charring  heat. 
When  we  say  use  a  flame  until  the  wood  is 
browned  or  blackened  we  mean  no  more 
browning  or  blacking  than  a  little  piece  of 
sandpaper  would  remove  with  a  very  little 
rubbing. 

The  same  writer  thinks  we  are  inconsis- 
tent when  we  recommend  disinfecting  hives, 
and,  in  the  same  breath,  shaking  the  bees 
from  their  combs  direct  on  to  frames  of 
foundation  in  a  clean  hive.  If  this  were  done 
"when  even  a  moderate  flow  was  oh,  the 
thin  nectar,"  he  claims,  "from  the  diseased 
combs  woiUd  shake  out  all  over  the  bees 
and  also  on  the  new  frames  or  board."  Ev- 
idently Mr.  Soal  has  been  very  careless  in 
reading  all  that  we  have  said  on  this  subject. 
We  never  recommended  anywhere  "snak- 
ing bees  on  new  frames  or  board."  We 
have,  however,  been  quite  careful  to  state 
that,  when  the  combs  contained  freshly  gath- 
ered nectar,  they  should  be  brushed  and  not 
shaken. 

OUR    CLUBBING    OFFERS;    A  CHANCE    TO    GET 
ALEXANDER  AND  DOOLITTLE  WORKS. 

Do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  some  of 
our  liberal  clubbing  offers,  as  mentioned  on 
our  cover.  As  time  goes  on,  the  Alexander 
writings,  now  in  bock  form,  will  stand  out 
more  and  more  brilliantly.  Mr.  Alexander 
made  no  attempt  to  follow  in  beaten  paths, 
but  he  was  succe'ssful.  He  discovered  a 
number  of  new  wrinkles,  or  tricks  of  the 
trade.  The  cream  of  these,  in  book  form,  is 
available  not  only  to  his  old  admiring  Mends 
who  eagerly  sought  his  articles^  but  to  the 
new  ones  who  were  not  subscnbers  at  the 
time  he  was  writing. 

Then  there  is  that  old  veteran,  G.  M.  Doo- 
little,  an  old  standby — always  orthodox  and 
reliable.  His  book,  "A  Year's  Work  in  an 
Out- apiary,"  and  the  culmination  of  his 
ripest  experience  as  a  bee-keeper,  is  also 
available  to  our  subscribers,  either  old  or 
new.  Af  the  years  go  on  we  find  there  are 
more  and  more  who  follow  Doolittle,  and 
who  swear  by  him  through  thick  and  thin. 
The  reading  of  Gleanings  for  1910  win  be 


STEAM-HEATED  UNCAPPINO-KNTVES. 

Among  the  inventions  over  which  the 
Hutchinson  brothers  are  verv  enthusiastic  in 
tiie  production  of  extracted  honey  (see  Bee- 
keepers* Review)  is  tiie  steam-heated  uncap- 
ping-knife.  and  the  Beuhne  capping-melter 
as  he  and  his  brother  use  it 

We  have  been  working  on  a  steam-heated 
uncapping-knif e  for  two  or  three  years  back, 
but  as  yet  we  have  not  made  one  that  just 
suited  us,  and  hence  have  not  put  one  cm 
the  market,  nor  said  very  much  about  it  in 
print.  But  we  have  sent  out  a  number  of 
models  to  be  tested,  and  among  them  one  to 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  knowing  that  he  would 
give  it  an  impartial  test 

It  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  a  long  way  ahead     * 
of  the  cold  knife  or  the  ordinary  one  that 
must  be  continually  dipped  in  hot  water. 
When  perfected  we  shall  have  illustrations 
showing  it. 

For  ue  present  we  may  say  that  steam 
from  a  common  ten-cent  tea-kettle  on  an  ofl 
stove  will  keep  one  of  these  knives  contmu- 
ously  hot,  and,  what  is  of  great  importance, 
it  is  self-cleaning,  i,  e.,  it  does  not  have  to  be 
scra[)ed.  As  tne  blade  is  always  hot  the 
cappings  slide  off  like  melted  butter  from  a 
hot  case-knife. 


HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  RATS. 

The  United  States  Government  has  pre- 
pared a  buUetin  showing  that  the  annual 
damage  by  rats  runs  far  up  into  the  millions 
of  doUars.  How  to  save  this  loss  is  a  real 
problem  with  many.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  catch  ;jroung  rats  with  an  ordinary 
steel  trap,  but  it  is  me  hardened  old  sinners 
that  avoid  poison  and  steal  the  bait  away 
from  all  kinds  of  traps  without  injury,  that 
baffle  the  long-suffering  householder,  or, 
we  will  say  in  this  case,  the  bee-keeper. 
Mice  or  rats,  either,  will  do  an  awful  dam- 
age among  a  lot  of  nice  combs,  and,  general- 
ly speakinjg,  we  advise  storing  them  in  su- 
-  pers  or  hive-bodies,  closed  at  top  and  bot- 
tom. 

But  we  will  say  the  rats  are  making  havoc 
with  the  other  property  of  the  bee-keeper. 
Poison  is  distributed,  and  the  result  is  that 
cats  and  dogs,  and  even  children,  are  some- 
times made  victims.  Traps  are  set  in  vari- 
ous places,  but  still  the  depredations  of  the 
rodent  go  on.  Every  now  and  then  tiiese 
ugly  creatures  are  seen  running  from  one 
rendezvous  to  another.  Aye,  right  there  is 
the  solution  of  the  difficultv.  A  32-caliber 
flobert  rifle  with  shot  cartndges,  or  an  or- 
dinary shot-^run  will  destroy  Qiese  old  fel- 
lows as  nothing  else  will.  But  perhaps  the 
farmer  or  bee-keeper  says  he  has  no  tmie  to 
watch.  Let  him  keep  his  gun  handy.  If  a 
rat  runs  into  a  pUe  of  stuff  it  is  almost  sure 
to  come  out  in  a  few  minutes  to  prospect 
again.  Get  the  gun,  and  watch.  When  he 
shows  up,  give  him  a  dose. 

Rats  will  very  often  come  out  just  about 
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sundown,  and  have  a  regular  playspell  back 
of  the  bam,  or  arouna  near  the  poultry- 
house,  where  grain  is  nearly  always  avail- 
able. At  such  times  we  have  seen  groups  of 
four  or  five  get  out  and  play  like  kittens. 
When  they  get  together  in  a  close  bunch  we 
fire  into  them.  We  have  killed  in  this  way 
three  rats  and  wounded  two  or  three  more. 
Now,  a  wounded  rat  will  strike  terror  among 
the  whole  rat  tribe.  It  seems  cruel  to  think 
of  it;  but  as  he  goes  hobbling  along  among 
his  feUows  he  is  a  constant  warning  of  the 
fate  that  awaits  the  others  if  they  remain. 
At  one  time  when  we  were  overrun  with 
rats  we  emploved  a  young  man,  our  watch- 
man in  the  factory  buildings,  to  shoot  them. 
After  he  had  killed  aboufa  dozen,  as  they 
ran  between  the  building  in  the  comrts,  the 
whole  rat  tribe  disappeared,  and  were  gone 
for  neariy  a  year. 

We  also  found  that  we  were  able  to  cap- 
ture quite  a  number  of  other  rats  by  means 
of  the  old-fashioned  box  rabbit-trap  with  a 
set  trigger.  Almost  everv  farmer's  boy 
knows  how  to  make  it.  A  handful  or  so  of 
grain  is  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  trap. 
The  long  wire  trigger,  without  bait,  should 
be  made  to  reach  dear  down  just  over  the 
pUe  of  grain.  As  Mr.  Rat  comes  in,  his  tail 
will  brush  the  trigger  and  down  will  go  tiie 
sliding  door.  The  strange  tiling  about  it  is 
that  a  trap  of  this  sort  will  catch  old  ones  as 
well  as  the  young  ones.  We  have  caught  in 
this  wav  as  man^  as  three  at  a  time.  The 
trap  is  men  put  into  a  tub  of  water  and  the 
rats  drowned. 

There  is  no  reason  in  tiie  world  why  one 
should  be  pestered  with  this  nuisance  year 
after,  year.  If  the  farmer  or  the  bee-keeper 
will  just  make  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  them 
he  can  do  so  by  using  the  rabbit-trap  or  shot- 
gun. We  have  killed  and  wounded  a  good 
many  witii  a  little  flobert  rifle.  One  can 
purchase  22  and  32  shot  cartridges  that  can 
be  used  in  little  rifles  of  this  sort.  From  a 
humane  point  of  view  it  is  better  to  use  the 
larger  bore.  Better  still,  use  a  44-caliber 
smooth-bore  shot-gun,  and  cartridges  witii 
No.  8  shot.  These  little  shot-guns  are  made 
especially  for  taxidermists.  The  price  is 
about  $10.00.  Should  your  local  hardware 
man  not  be  able  to  procure  one  of  them, 
write  to  the  W.  Bingham  Coinpany,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

We  are  informed  that  the  44-caliber  taxi- 
dermist shot-gun  is  the  most  effective  shot- 
gun made.  It  makes  comparatively  little 
noise;  and  if  the  rodent  is  shot  in  a  bam  the 
charge  does  not  tear  up  the  floor.  The  or- 
dinary 10  and  12  gauge  shot-guns  do  awful 
execution  at  close  range,  and  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  use  them  inside  of  a  building,  while 
a  32  lobert  for  a  44-caliber  taxidermist  shot- 
gun does  very  good  work.  The  flobert  is 
rather  light,  and  sometimes  will  not  do  much 
more  than  to  wound  the  rat.  WhUe  it  ac- 
complishes its  object  to  a  great  extent,  it  is 
better  to  give  Mr.  Rat  a  kiDing  load  if  possi- 
ble. There  will  be  enough  wounded  with 
the  better  guns  to  bring  about  all  tiie  scare 
that  is  needed. 


Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


Wood  ashes  are  said  to  drive  ants  away. 
— B.  Voter,  275. 

Is  SWEET  CLOVER  in  general  hardier  than 
alfalfa?  Here  it  was  stfll  green  after  alfalfa 
foliage  was  frozen  dead. 

Don't  free  imprisoned  nuclei  at  a  time 
when  other  bees  are  playing,  else  the  call 
will  attract  them  to  other  hiwes.^Schweiz. 
Bztg.,  335. 

The  queen  is  put  into  the  cage  after  tiie 
bees,  page  671.  We  put  the  queen  in  first. 
Which  is  better?  [It  is  a  matter  of  individ- 
ual taste.— Ed.] 

If  vou  use  a  jar  or  pail  turned  upside  down 
over  a  shallow  dish  as  a  feeder,  be  sure  that 
tiiere  is  not  room  for  a  bee  to  crawl  under 
the  lower  edge  of  the  jar  or  pail.  In  that 
case  Tve  seen  bees  carried  up  by  the  bubble 
of  air  and  drowned. 

The  Chicaoo  convention,  Dec.  1,  2,  was, 
as  usual,  fine,  onlv  it  did  not  seem  quite 
right  without  a  single  Root  there.  [We  were 
very  sorry  not  to  be  in  the  city,  but  another 
appointment  made  it  practically  impossible. 
Tne  holidays  are  usually  busy  times  with  us 
at  Medina.— Ed.] 

If  I  UNDERSTAND  page  701  correctly,  a  good 
outdoor  winter  entrance  is  H  inch  deep  and 
1  inch  in  width  for  every  comb  that  is  cover- 
ed with  bees.  [We  haa  not  thought  of  it  be- 
fore in  that  light,  but  that  is  about  right  ac- 
cording to  our  experience  at  Medina.  Pos- 
sibly the  ratios  would  have  to  be  changed 
for  different  localities.— Ed.] 

Quoting  from  Gleanings,  575,  Bienen-Va- 
ter,  295,  says  that  a  queen  bom  June  19  be- 
gan laying  the  20th.  The  readers  of  Bienen- 
Vater^  upon  reading  that,  will  say,  **  A  queen 
laying;  when  one  day  old!  What  liars  those 
Americans  are.**  No  doubt  it  is  an  error  of 
the  German  compositor.  Gleanings  said 
she  began  laying  tne  30th, 

I'VE  KNOWN  for  a  long  time  that  a  very 
young  virgin  will  be  kindly  received  in  any 
colony— queenless  or  queenright — and  have 
been  anxious  to  know  how  long  her  youth- 
ful innocence  continues.  D.  M.  Macdonald 
says,  Irish  B.  /.,  68,  **The  period  of  safety 
may  be  said  to  pass  with  the  third  day  of  her 
life  after  leaving  her  natal  cradle." 

C.  W.  Dayton,  you  practically  say,  p.  708, 
that  bees  are  not  inclined  to  gather  noney 
when  they  are  not  in  immediate  need  of  it. 
Out  upon  such  naughty  talk!  According  to 
that  the  Dadants,  who  leave  all  honey  on 
until  the  close  of  the  season,  ought  to  have 
very  poor  crops.  As  a  rule,  my  colonies  that 
have  the  most  honey,  and  so  **are  not  in  im- 
mediate need  of  it,'^'  are  the  very  ones  that 
hustle  the  hardest  to  get  more. 

Uncle  Sam  gets  something  more  than 
1200,000,000  out  of  the  liquor  business.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Social  Betterment  of  Roosevelt's  Home  Com- 
missions, the  estimated  annual  cost  of  crime 
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due  to  alcoholic  liquors  is  $420,000,000. 
Costs  about  t^ice  what  it  comes  to!  That's 
hardly  business  in  Uncle  Sam.  [We  don't 
believe  that  Uncle  Sam  will  stand  for  this 
thing  long.  It  may  take  him  ten  years;  and 
while  he  may  be  slow,  he  is  sure. — Ed.] 

Bee-keepers  say  the  pure-food  laws  now 
prevent  purchasers  of  honey  from  getting 
stuna.—Chicago  Daily  News,  [The  phrase 
**fl;ef  stunjg"  originated,  we  are  told,  during 
a  not  political  campaign  in  Toledo,  of  this 
State,  and  from  that  pomt  it  spread  through- 
out the  United  States.  Politically  "get 
stung"  means  being  turned  down  by  the 
people  or  the  party.  In  a  general  way  it  has 
come  to  have  the  significance  of  bad  luck;  or, 
if  one  does  not  **get  stung,"  every  thing  is 
going  lovely.  While  the  phrase  is  pure  slang 
it  comes  in  very  pat  sometimes. — Ed.] 

Cellared  my  bees  "November  18.  It 
looked  then  that  no  more  flight  days  might 
come;  but  since  that  time  it  nas  been  mud, 
with  several  days  warm  enough  for  bees  to 
fly.  But  if  I  had  it  to  do  over  again  I  would 
do  exactly  as  I  did.  The  chances  were  much 
in  favor  of  its  being  cold;  and  if  the  bees 
had  been  left  out  two  weeks  or  more,  and 
then  taken  in  without  a  flight,  it  would  have 
been  rather  hard  on  them;  whereas  two 
weeks  longer  confinement  in  ^e  cellar  is 
not  so  great  a  matter.  Such  a  warm  fall 
may  not  come  again  in  many  a  year. 

Morley  Pettit,  Provincial  Apiarist  of  On- 
tario, has  been  looking  up  what  our  experi- 
ment stations  are  doing  in  bee  culture,  and, 
according  to  his  report,  Canadian  Bee  Jour- 
naly  400,  the  showing  is  pretty  poor.  The 
work  at  Washington,  under  Dr.  Phillips,  of 
course  takes  the  lead;  but  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nesee,  Maryland,  and  Texas  are  the  only 
States  reported  as  doing  any  thing.  Michi- 
gan, where  such  fine  work  was  done  under 
Prof.  Cook,  hadn't  had  a  bee  for  ten  years. 
Are  we  overestimating  the  importance  of 
bee  culture,  or  are  the  experiment  stations 
underestimating  it? 

L.  S.  Crawshaw  says,  British  B.  /.,  p.  398: 
**I  see  that  E.  R.  Root  recommends  that 
trapped  robbers  be  destroyed;  but  I  have 
kept  them  confined  for  several  days,  or  a 
week,  introducing  a  queen  in  the  meantime, 
and  later  treating  as  a  nucleus  with  success. 
In  fact,  I  have  often  made  nuclei  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  allowing  the  trap  to  replace  a 
stocK  for  a  short  time.  Quite  a  convenient 
way  to  make  a  nucleus,  only  the  field-bees 
that  would  be  caught  would  hardly  make  a 
good  nucleus  in  which  to  have  a  virgin  fer- 
tilized. But  likely  he  puts  the  nucleus-hive 
to  catch  the  bees  at  a  time  when  the  young 
bees  are  out  for  a  playspell,  and  then  he's 
right. 

Cement  is  the  material  for  the  coming 
hive-stand,  according  to  ttie  report  of  quite 
a  number  at  the  Chicago  convention.  Some 
make  a  plain  slab  two  inches  thick  and  large 
enough  to  hold  the  hive,  using  also  the  same 
slabs  to  make  sidewalks.  Some  have  mere- 
ly a  rim,  and  some  straight  sticks.    Possibly 


the  best  of  all  is  the  slab  with  a  cement  block 
at  each  comer  to  raise  tiie  hive  an  inch  or 
so.  That  keeps  the  bottom-board  dry,  mak- 
ing it  last  longer.  My  stands  are  m<^y  of 
fence  boards  lying  flat  I  can  hardly  think 
of  any  thing  worse  unless  to  have  ¥rider 
boards.  The  bottom-boards  soon  rot,  and 
there  is  a  fine  shelter  for  the  big  black  ants 
that  honeycomb  and  ruin  them. 

A  HIGHLY  appreciative  notice  of  the 
French  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture, 
Schweiz,  Bztg.,  439,  ends  by  saying,  •*  And  we 
are  surprised  to  see  the  American  authors 
so  well  informed  concerning  European  con- 
ditions." As  this  is  said  by  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Dr.  Kramer,  said  authors  ouf^t 
to  feel  much  complimented.  [This  notice 
comins  from  Dr.  Kramer  is  certainly  appre- 
ciated T)y  the  authors.  We  have  continually 
sought  to  pick  out  the  best  man  we  could 
find  to  write  special  articles.  For  example, 
the  edition  for  1910,  now  in  the  press,  will 
have  no  less  an  autiiority  than  Dr.  A.  Hugh 
Bryan,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  write  up  all  articles  like  "Glu- 
cose," "Adulteration,"  "Nectar,"  "Sugar," 
and  the  like.  W.  K.  Morrison,  now  at  San 
Diego,  California,  wrote  the  article  on 
"Hives;  Evolution  of."  He  also  made  vari- 
ous additions  to  certain  articles,  so  that  they 
would  conform  to  the  best  practices  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  fair  to  give  credit  to  Mr.  Morri- 
son for  this.— Ed.] 

Editor  Hutchinson  is  after  you  slack- 
wirerswith  a  sharp  stick.  He  says:  "Put 
in  wires  to  keep  the  foundation  from  sag- 
ging; then  leave  them  slack  so  it  can  sag! 
Why  use  the  wires  at  all?  "  He  wants  tiie 
wires  taut,  taut.  [Something  over  twenty 
years  ago,  when  horizontal  wiring  first  came 
to  the  front,  we  suggested  as  a  remedy  for 
buckling  of  the  foundation  between  the  hor- 
izontal wires,  not  drawing  the  wires  quite  so 
taut  as  had  been  done.  This  cured  the  diffi- 
culty, but  allowed  the  foundation  to  stretch 
slightly,  and  at  the  same  time  the  individual 
cefls  to  elongate  on  a  vertical  line.  For  the 
last  nineteen  years  (see  Gleanings,  March, 
1890)  we  have  advocated  drawing  the  wires 
taut.  Referring  to  the  method  of  how  to 
string  the  wires  in  a  frame  our  directions 
that  nave  stood  without  modification  for 
years  say;  "Taking  up  the  slack  is  accom- 

glished  in  the  manner  as  shown  in  the  cut 
[old  the  frame  between  the  table  and  tiie 
body,  and  with  the  left  hand  bear  gently  on 
each  wire  until  the  slack  is  all  in  the  last 
wire.  This  is,  of  course,  now  taken  up  by 
the  pliers  in  ttie  right  hand.  When  the  wire 
is  taut  tile  end  is  twisted  around  the  tack 
head  and  secured."  Our  esteemed  contem- 
porary says  the  "  directions  "  to  leave  the 
wires  slack  "riles"  him.  If  ttiere  are  any 
printed  "directions"  going  out  with  the 
frames  or  wire  from  any  dealer  or  manufac- 
turers advising  slack  wiring  we  have  not  run 
across  them.  Possibly  Mr.  Hutchinson  had 
in  mind  the  article  by  E.  D.  Townsend  in  our 
issue  for  May  1,  page  281,  of  current  volume. 
—Ed.] 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST 

By  Louis  Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Tex. 

To  old  and  young  a  merry  Christmas  and 
a  happy  New  Year.  May  me  coming  year 
be  a  profitable  one  to  us  all  in  the  things  we 
may  do  and  the  lessons  that  we  may  learn. 


THE  1910  CENSUS. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  census  will  be 
taken  during  the  next  year,  since  our  pres- 
ent year  has  been  a  very  unfavorable  one, 
taken  as  a  whole,  all  over  the  United  States, 
for  the  production  of  even  an  average  crop 
of  honey  and  wax;  consequently  the  census 
figures  will  not  show  up  the  bee-keeping  in- 
dustry as  they  should.  The  Texas  crop  has 
been  barely  naif  of  the  average.  This  will 
make  a  material  difference  in  tiie  census 
figures.  These  conditions  exist  similarly  in 
omer  States.  For  Texas,  at  least,  it  is  my 
candid  opinion  that  it  would  be  sale  just  to 
double  tne  figures  for  a  true  estimate  of  the 
real  output  of  honey  and  wax  in  an  average 
year. 

SOME  PLANS  FOR  1910. 

The  past  year  has  been  ^e  busiest  that  I 
have  ever  experienced,  and  I  fear  that  my 
editorial  work  has  not  b^en  just  what  it 
ought  to  have  been— at  least  it  has  not  been 
as  good  as  I  intended  to  make  it.  Judging, 
however,  from  the  many  letters  that  have 
been  sent  me,  and  from  the  statements  of  the 
friends  whom  I  have  met,  I  believe  that ''  Bee- 
keeping in  the  Southwest "  is  being  more  and 
more  appreciated.  For  this  reason  my  in- 
tention IS  to  make  this  department  of  more 
interest  during  the  next  year.  Our  experi- 
ence with  twenty  apiaries  of  bees,  which  com- 
pelus  to  adopt  short  methods  and  up-to-date 
equipment,  should  enable  us  to  give  to  the 
readers  items  which  will  not  only  be  new  and 
interesting,  but  profitable  as  well.  Beg[in- 
ning  with  the  new  year  I  shall  try  to  descnbe 
our  operations  right  through  the  season  with 
a  laree  number  or  out- apiaries,  using  the  di- 
visible-brood-chamber  hives,  and  producinjg 
bulk,  comb,  and  extracted  honey.  In  this 
way  the  many  questions  that  have  been  ask- 
ed will  be  answered  fully. 


THAT  THICK  MIDRIB. 

Dr.  Miller  and  the  editor  deserve  a  good 
"swat"  for  trying  to  tell  me  how  to  use  that 
comb  with  a  midnb  half  an  inch  thick  so  as 
to  make  full-grown  bees  emerge  from  those 
small  cells  by  spacing  the  combs  further 
apart  and  allowing  tiie  bees  to  elongate  the 
cells  Who  ever  heard  of  any  tiling  like  th is? 
Here  are  the  facts:  The  comb  was  in  a  brood- 
nest  between  straight  combs,  spaced  the 
natural  or  regular  cQstance.  The  midrib  of 
this  comb  was  half  an  inch  thick  on  account 
of  the  age,  and  the  cell  walls  were  thicker 


also.  The  cells  were,  therefore,  too  small  to 
allow  full-grown  bees  to  hatch  from  them. 
The  large  numbers  that  did  hatch  out  were 
but  littie  more  than  half  the  size  of  their  sis- 
ters. These  are  the  fads,  and  I  am  convinc- 
ed that  combs,  sometimes  at  least,  as  in  this 
case,  become  useless  as  brood-combs  if  left 
too  long  in  the  brood  chamber.  Now,  what 
has  spacing  the  combs  further  apart  to  allow 
the  bees  to  elongate  liie  cells  to  do  with  the 
facts?  Surely,  if  the  combs  got  into  such  a 
condition  the  bees  would  be  powerless  to 
spread  them.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  old 
such  combs  must  be,  tor  I  do  not  know  how 
old  this  comb  of  mine  was.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  more  than  thirty  years  old; 
but  how  much  more  I  do  not  know. 


AUTOMOBILES  FOR  THE  BEE-KEEPER. 

A  few  years  ago  automobiles  were  consid- 
ered impracticalfor  the  apiarist.  Now  there 
are  numbers  of  bee-keepers  who  are  using 
them  to  great  advantage.  With  a  series  of 
outyards  and  reasonably  good  roads  it  is  no 
trick  at  all  with  one  of  uiese  machines  to 
manage  twice  as  many  colonies  as  before. 
It  is  not  only  tiresome  but  most  aggravating 
to  jog  along  with  an  old-style  wagon  and 
team  when  one  is  needed  at  every  yard  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  then  that  the  long-felt 
want  is  most  apparent,  and  it  becomes  worse 
when  some  other  fellow  passes  by  with  the 
thing  you  "auto"  have,  and  leaves  you  be- 
hind; 

With  outyards  twenty  miles  away  it  is  nec- 
essary to  dHve  eight  hours  in  hot  weather, 
and  there  are  two  hours  left  for  work  on 
that  trip.  With  the  machine  the  time  would 
be  just  reversed— two  hours  for  the  trip  and 
eight  for  work,  if  ten  working  hours  are 
figured  for  the  day.  Furthermore,  with  a 
team  it  would  be  cruel  to  misuse  the  animals 
for  many  such  trips;  but  the  automobile,  if 
kept  in  good  working  order,  would  always 
be  ready  to  go  instead  of  being  tired  out. 
Furthermore,  the  danger  of  horses  being 
stung  would  be  done  away  with. 

Beekeepers  generally  should  more  readily 
learn  to  manage  and  care  for  automobUes 
&an  men  of  any  other  class,  because  of  their 
practical  knowledge  of  machinery,  etc.  The 
automobile  not  only  brings  the  bee-keeper 
and  his  bees  closer  togetiier,  aiding  him  to 
be  a  more  successful  and  extensive  bee- 
keeper, but  it  brin^  him  closer  to  his  neigh- 
bors and  closer  to  uie  markets.  It  aids  both 
in  social  as  well  as  in  business  affairs.  One 
or  a  dozen  miles  cuts  but  littie  figure  with 
the  owner  of  one  of  these  machines,  and  he 
can  get  more  profit  and  more  pleasure  out  of 
life.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every 
up-to-date  bee-keeper  will  own  an  automo- 
bUe. 

The  question  here  naturally  arises,  "Which 
is  the  best  automobile  for  the  bee-keeper?" 
Since  this  is  an  interesting  topic,  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  articles  giving  further  light 
on  the  subject.  A  few  have  appeared;  but 
let  us  consider  the  best  type  of  motor  vehicle 
for  apiarian  use. 
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SIFTINGS. 


By  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

That  method  of  hiving  a  swarm  automatic- 
ally, by  Chas.  E.  Adams,  p.  336,  June  1,  seems 
to  me  the  simplest  by  far,  and  most  satisfac- 
tory that  I  have  seen;  but  in  large  yards  it 
might  notjwork  so  well. 

On  p.  622,  Oct.  15,  an  abundance  of  clover 
bloom  is  predicted  for  1910.  Clover  is  now 
in  much  better  condition  here  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  I  believe  there  is  no  way  in  which 
we  can  increase  the  yield  of  honey  more 
surely  than  by  stimulating  the  farmers  to 
sow  alsike*clover  seed. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  look  over  a  small  api- 
ary for  a  neighbor,  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 
I  found  his  colonies  averaced  twice  the 
amount  of  winter  stores  tiiaf  my  own  colo- 
nies did,  so  that,  being  outside  of  the  raujge 
of  my  bees,  the  small  number  of  colonies 
had  a  larger  proportion  of  pasturage  than 
my  colonies  had. 

I  believe  that  the  conclusions  of  W.  F.  Cox 
and  F.  Greiner,  pages  631,  632,  Oct.  15,  in  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  excluders,  are  correct. 
In  one  yard  of  100  colonies  where  extracting- 
supers  and  excluders  were  used  this  year.  I 
found  practically  all  of  the  honey  above  the 
excluders,  although  there  was  an  abundance 
of  room  below.  [See  letter  by  Elias  Fox  on 
page  762  in  this  issue.— Eo.] 

On  page  369  Mr.  Byer  tells  of  the  iniury  to 
stock  oy  feeding  on  ^sike  clover.  Although 
ttiis  clover  grows  very  extensively  in  this 
section  I  have  never  before  heard  of  its  in- 
juring stock.  Is  not  the  fault  that  of  the 
white-nosed  horses  rather  than  of  the  clover? 
May  be  their  noses  would  crack  if  they  fed 
on  oUier  clovers  alone.  Hereabout,  alsike 
clover  is  thougjht  to  be  far  better  than  red 
clover  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

On  page  622,  Oct.  15,  I  see  no  objection  to 
putting  baits  in  comers.  I  have  sometimes 
used  the  outside  of  the  super  from  comer  to 
corner  for  baits.  I  think  they  are  better  on 
the  outside  than  in  the  center;  for,  if  placed 
in  the  center,  bees  are  often  induced  to  fill 
the  baits  before  they  are  strong  enough  to 
do  much  more;  but  if  the  baits  are  on  ^e 
sides  of  the  super,  the  colony  is  usually 
strong  enough  to  do  good  work  all  through 
the  super  after  ttiey  once  begin  on  the  out- 
side. 

Friend  Foster,  page  455,  Aug.  1,  says  that 
shipping-cases  that  have  >^-inch  space  be- 
tween the  tops  of  the  sections  and  the  covers 
are  a  better  protection  for  honey  than  those 
in  which  ^e  sections  are  flush  with  the  top. 
He  is  right  so  far  as  the  better  protection  is 
concerned,  but  I  wonder  whether  he  thinks 
this  is  enough  for  these  thin  factory-made 
basswood  cases.    I  have  just  stepped  on  an 


empty  case  and  foimd  that  the  cover  bent 
down  l)i  inches  in  the  center.  It  would  be 
better  to  have  more  space  above  the  sections 
tiian  }4  inch,  or  else  nave  the  covers  made 
thicker,  or  avoid  stepping  on  them  altogether. 

That  is  a  pretty  good  record,  p.  621.  Oct. 
15—2873  aueens  reared  in  one  season  by  one 
man  ana  a  small  boy.  There  are  some 
things  some  of  us  would  like  to  know.  How 
many  colonies  of  bees  did  it  take,  and  how 
many  nuclei?  [There  were  about  75  colonies 
in  the  spring.  When  queen-rearing  opera- 
tions were  under  full  sway  we  had  170  twin 
nuclei,  or  340  in  all.  Bees  for  some  of  ^ese 
were  drawn  from  the  other  yards;  but  most 
of  them  were  supplied  from  the  75  colonies 
referred  to.  As  to  how  these  nuclei  were 
made  up,  see  Nov.  Ist  issue,  page  667. — Ed.] 

UNITINO  IN  THE  FALL. 

On  page  593,  Oct.  1,  Mr.  Doolittle  tells  us 
how  to  unite  bees  in  the  autunm  days.  His 
plan  means  too  much  work  when  the  yards 
are  five  or  ten  miles  from  home.  I  have  had 
little  difficulty  after  the  cool  weather  comes 
and  the  bees  are  clustered  closely,  by  just 
shaking  them  together  in  one  hive.  The 
cool  air  seems  to  mke  away  all  disposition  to 
fight,  and  the  new  comers  are  always  wel- 
come, as  they  help  to  keep  up  the  warm  A; 
but  I  rarely  try  to  unite  queenless  colonies, 
as  I  do  not  consider  them  of  much  value  if 
tiiey  have  been  without  a  queen  for  some 
time. 

THE  PROPER  DENSrrV  OF  SYRUP. 

You  are  auite  right,  Mr.  Editor,  page  5S9, 
Oct.  1,  in  advising  syrup  made  of  two  parts 
of  sugar  to  one  of  water.  There  is  a  waste 
in  reducing  if  much  thinner  syrup  is  given, 
and  the  bees  take  it  too  slowly  if  it  is  much 
thicker. 

On  p.  590,  Dr.  Miller  says  he  has  fed  over 
one  tnousand  pounds  of  siigar  this  year. 
We  have  beat  you,  doctor.  We  have  had  to 
feed  some  eignt  thousand  pounds  and  one 
thousand  poimds  of  honey.  This  meant 
some  work,  since  most  of  our  bees  were 
from  three  to  ten  miles  from  home. 

BROOD-CHAMBERS  CROWDED  WITH  HONEY. 

On  p.  592,  Oct.  1.  friend  Holtermann  objects 
to  the  way  Wesley  Foster  and  Dr.  Miller 
manipulate  their  supers,  as  his  experience  is 
that  such  methods  crowd  tiie  brood-chamber 
with  honey.  Oh,  my!  but  wouldn't  we  like 
a  little  of  such  experience?  When  I  b^nm 
bee-keeping  I  used  to  worry  about  the 
brood-chan^rs  getting  crowded  with  hon- 
ey; but  after  more  than  forty  years  of  expe- 
rience with  hundreds  of  colonies  I  have  nev- 
er known  of  a  colony  seriously  injured  by 
having  too  much  honey,  but  have  known  of 
hundi^ds  that  were  injured  by  having  too 
little.  I  have  removed  many  queens  ^ 
last  of  June  and  July  so  that  my  bees  would 
fill  their  combs  witii  honey  rather  tiian  witii 
brood. 
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CONVERSATIONS   WITH 
DOOLITTLE 

AT  BORODINQ,  NEW  YORK. 

"Mr.  Doolittle,  I  told  my  friend  Mr.  Barber 
yesterday,  that,  if  he  would  give  his  children 
honey  instead  of  butter  to  esA  on  their  bread, 
it  would  be  better  for  them.    Is  this  right?  '* 

"Well,  Mr.  Jones,  honey  is  now  much 
cheaper  than  butter;  and  if  tnose  who  can  not 
affoni  both  would  eat  honey,  especially  in  tiie 
case  of  children,  it  would  be  an  advantage  as 
far  as  health  is  concerned,  and  they  would 
like  it  better." 

•*My  next  question  is,  don't  you  queen- 
breeders  ask  too  high  a  price  for  your  queens 
which  you  winter  over  and  sell  in  the  spring?  *  * 

**Mr.  Jones,  you  are  too  good  a  bee-keep- 
er not  to  know  that,  to  remove  laying  queens 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  is  a  very 
cistly  procedure,  and  that  in  most  cases 


some  delay  must  occur  in  getting  tiiem  re- 

Slacedj  consequently  much  brooais  lost  at  a 
me  when  every  effort  should  be  put  forth 


to  secure  a  large  number  of  bees  for  the 
white-clover  harvest.  At  10  cts.  a  pound  it 
would  take  only  25  pounds  of  honey  to  make 
the  difference  between  a  $5.00  queen  and  a 
12  50  queen;  and  every  one  would  call  it  a 
bargain  to  get  a  breeding  queen  at  the  latter 
figure.  It  IS  my  opinion  that  queens  can  not 
be  changed  in  the  best  colonies  in  May  with- 
out a  loss  of  25  pounds  of  honey." 

"Is  there  any  difference  in  the  method  of 
superseding  queens  in  blacks  and  Italians?" 

*'  In  a  black  or  German  colony,  in  case  the 

aueen  dies  from  old  age  or  any  other  cause, 
le  bees  at  once  proceed  to  replace  her  by 
converting  a  worker  larva  into  a  queen,  part- 
ly by  the  nch  food  called  royal  jelly,  and  part- 
ly by  constructing  a  queen-cell  over  this  lar- 
va, which  is  then  floated  out  near  the  mouth 
of  thcicell  on  this  royal  jelly.  With  Italians 
there  is  a  difference;  for,  from  close  obser- 
vation, I  find  that  most  or  the  queens  of  this 
race  are  superseded  before  they  die;  for  as 
soon  as  the  oees  find  out  that  the  queen  is 
beginning  to  fail  in  egg-laying  they  build 
queen-ceUs  in  which  the  queen  lays,  and 
from  these  eggs  young  queens  are  fed  and 
reared  almost  like  those  in  colonies  that  are 
preparing  to  cast  a  prime  swarm." 

**T)o  you  consider  queens  as  reared  by  the 
Italians  better  than  those  reared  after  the 
old  queen  is  dead,  as  in  the  case  of  blacks?" 

"I  certainly  do,  and  I  am  not  alone  in  tliis 
matter;  for  nearly  all  practical  bee-keepers 
are  agreed  on  this  point.  Such  larvse  are  in- 
tended for  queens  from  the  very  start,  and 
are  thus  fed  lavishly  during  the  whole  larval 
period." 

"  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  for  a  bee-keeper  to  study?" 

"  I  do  not  know  just  what  your  question  is 
intended  to  cover;  but  I  would  say  this— 
there  is  no  subject  of  more  importance  to 
the  bee-keeper,  nor  is  there  one  that  gives 
him  more  pleasure,  than  the  study  of  the 
honey-producing  plants     No  matter  wheth- 


er a  flower  blooms  in  the  garden,  field,  oi 
forest,  it  at  once  becomes  an  object  of  inter- 
est if  the  bees  gather  honey  from  it.  Upon 
the  amount  and  duration  of  honey-producing 

Slants  in  the  vicinity  of  an  apiary  depends 
le  success  or  failure  of  the  enterprise.  In 
locating  an  apiary  for  honey  production  one 
should  have  an  eye  to  the  amount  of  bee 
forage  in  reach  of  the  apiary,  for  no  amount 
of  labor  and  skill  will  produce  results  where 
there  is  no  source  of  supply. 

"The  labor  of  cultivating  the  crop,  rental 
of  the  land,  the  uncertainty  of  securing  a 
yield  after  it  is  grown,  aU  tend  to  discourage 
one  from  the  cmtivation  of  any  plant  or  tree 
wholly  for  honey.  Good  management,  how- 
ever, with  land  and  bees,  even  in  our  more 
densely  populated  States,  makes  both  lines 
of  work  profitable.  Fruit-trees  yield  nectar, 
and  the  fruit  is  a  paying  crop  as  well.  White 
clover  is  a  great  honey-producer,  and  pro- 
vides the  best  of  pasturage  for  stock.  Al- 
sike  clover  is  equally  great  as  a  honey-pro- 
ducer, and  is  nearly  equal  in  value  for  nay  to 
any  of  the  other  grasses.  Buckwheat  yields 
both  honej  and  grain.  Raspberries  are  also 
valuable  m  both  ways.  For  shade,  honey, 
and  timber,  we  can  plant  basswood,  maple, 
locust,  willow,  and  other  trees.  Then,  too, 
various  kinds  of  honey-producing  plants  can 
be  grown  for  the  seed,  which  is  always  in 
demand.  The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  grow- 
ing trees  in  quantities  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  investment  and  length  of  time  required 
before  any  profit  can  l^  realized;  yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  a  few  of  our  apiarists  are 
setting  out  basswood  groves,  feeling  sure 
that  such  a  course  will  pay  in  the  end. 

"  Proximity  to  a  forest  of  maples,  bass- 
woods,  and  other  honey-producing  trees  is 
very  desirable.  If  the  apiary  can  be  on  the 
southeast  side  of  such  woodland,  so  much 
the  better.  White  and  golden  willows  are 
great  in  utility,  as  they  produce  the  first 
early  honey.  Fruit-trees  should  abound;  and 
if  woodland  clearings  are  within  the  range 
of  the  bees'  flight,  covered  with  wild  rasp- 
berries, an  abundance  of  this  honey  can  be 
secured.    White  and  alsike  clover  should  be 

glentiful,  and  buckwheat  should  be  grown 
)  a  great  extent.  In  some  localities,  golden- 
rod,  asters,  and  other  fall  flowers  produce 
considerable  honey.  Probably  no  one  locali- 
ty could  be  found  having  all  of  these;  yet  if 
several  do  exist,  so  as  to  make  a  continuous 
season,  the  locality  is  a  desirable  one.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  locate  in  valleys  sub- 
ject to  late  frosts,  nor  near  large  bodies  of 
water  or  swamps.  In  hilly  countries  bees 
thrive  best  in  some  sheltered  spot  midway 
between  a  valley  and  a  hill  top.  Clover, 
basswood,  and  buckwheat  are  the  three 
great  honey-producers  of  the  Northern 
States;  and  wnere  they  exist  in  profusion, 
failure  seldom  occurs. 

**  Do  not  locate  an  apiary  where  the  field  is 
already  stocked  with  bees,  for  it  is  an  injus- 
tice to  the  former  possessor,  which  injustice 
you  would  resent  were  you  in  his  place;  be- 
sides, such  a  course  would  also  injure  your 
own  prospect  for  success." 
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General 
Correspondence 


SOME  "DISCOVERIES"  ON  THE  ALEX- 
ANDER TREATBIENT  FOR  EURO- 
PEAN FOUL  BROOD. 


Dr.  Miller's  Modification  an  Apparent  Suc- 
cess. 


BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER. 


When  I  began  treating  foul-broody  colo- 
nies last  summer  I  piled  the  brood  of  four 
colonies  over  an  excluder  on  a  fifth  colony, 
this  fifth  colony  being  equally  foul-broody. 
At  the  end  of  tnree  weeks  the  combs  over 
the  excluder  would  be  emptied  of  brood  and 
ready  to  melt  up.  But  the  combs  in  the 
lower  story  would  be  as  bad  as  ever.  Then 
a  new  set  of  piles  would  have  to  be  made: 
and,  no  matter  how  many  times  this  would 
be  repeated,  there  would  always  be  left  the 
foul-broody  lower  stories.  Then  it  occurred 
to  me,  ''  If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Alexan- 
der plan,  and  if  bees  aueenless  three  weeks 
will  clean  out  their  frames,  why  will  they 
not  clean  out  the  frames  in  these  upper 
stories?    It's  worth  trying,  any  way." 

So  when  fhe  piles  had  but  m  their  three 
weeks,  this  is  the  way  I  did:  I  took  the 
whole  pile  off  its  stand.  On  the  stand  I  put 
the  second  story  —  that  is,  the  story  that  had 
been  immediately  above  the  excluder.  Into 
this  I  brushed  the  colony— that  is,  the  bees 
and  queen  that  had  been  in  the  lower  story. 
In  most  cases  this  was  an  entire  success,  the 
colonies  being  and  continuing  entirely 
healthy. 

So  here  was  what  may  possiblv  be  an  im- 
portant **  discovery,"  — with  apologies  to  A. 
L  Root  for  the  use  of  the  word.  The  dis- 
covery is  that,  at  least  in  some  cases  and 
under  some  conditions,  a  diseased  colony 
with  a  queen  may  clean  out  combs  over  an 
excluder  so  that  they  will  be  entirely 
healthy.  But  if  any  credit  is  due  for  this 
discovery,  the  chief  credit  belongs  to  our 
good  friend  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander;  for 
without  his  lead  I  never  would  have  thought 
the  discovery  possible. 

Possibly  some  do  not  know  what  the 
Alexander  plan  for  the  treatment  of  Europe- 
an foul  brood  (black  brood)  is.  It  takes  but 
a  few  words  to  tell  it.  Af ake  a  colony  strong; 
make  it  queenless,  and  let  it  remain  queen- 
less  three  weeks;  then  give  it  a  vigorous 
young  laying  Italian  queen.  That's  lul:  the 
bees  do  me  rest. 

THE  ALEXANDER    PLAN    NOT    SUFTABLE    FOR 
AMERICAN  FOUL  BROOD. 

I  desire  to  record  here  my  belief  that,  in 
giving  us  this  plan  of  treatment,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander has  given  us  something  of  real  and 
lasting  value. 

Failures  with  the  Alexander  plan,  I  be- 
lieve, have  been  reported.  It  is  possible 
that  with  it  there  will  always  be  more  or  less 


failures.  It  is  just  possible,  also,  that,  where 
failures  occurred,  Mr.  Alexander's  teaching 
were  not  strictly  followed.  Were  the  fail- 
ures with  Luropean  foul  brood,  or  with 
American?  Mr.  Alexander  never  insisted 
that  his  plan  would  succeed  with  American 
foul  brood,  although  I  believe  he  thought  it 
mights  do  so. 

1  very  much  doubt  that  it  will  often,  if 
ever,  succeed  with  American  foul  brood.  In 
European  foul  brood  the  dead  larva  dries 
down  in  the  cell  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not 
so  very  difficult  for  the  bees  to  clean  it  out 
entirely.  In  American  foul  brood  the  dead 
larva  dries  down  upon  the  cell- wall  like  so 
much  glue,  impossible  of  removal.  At  least 
that  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

THE  COLONIES  SHOULD  BE  STRONG. 

Another  cause  of  failure  may  have  been 
from  failing  to  note  or  sufficient  ly  emphasize 
Mr.  Alexander's  instruction  to  make  the  col- 
ony strong,  A  weak  and  discouraged  lot  of 
bees  should  not  be  expected  to  do  very  vig- 
orous work  at  cleaning  out  their  cells,  es- 
pecially when  queenless. 

Mr.  Alexander  found  that  a  strong  force 
of  bees  would  clean  out  their  cells  provided 
they  were  rearing  no  fresh  brood  to  keep  up 
the  infection.  Twent  just  a  step  further, 
and  found  that  such  a  force  with  a  queen 
would  clean  out  combs  to  which  they,  but 
not  the  queen,  had  access. 

A  VARIATION  OF  THE  ALEXANDER  PLAN. 

The  last  performance  I  have  mentioned— 
taking  away  the  pile  and  leaving  the  colony 
in  what  had  been  the  second  story— still  left 
ttie  lower  story  ¥rith  its  infected  brood  to  be 
dealt  with.  There  were  several  of  these, 
and  upon  them  I  tried  another  variation  of 
the  Alexander  plan.  Upon  a  new  stand  I 
make  a  pile  of  them,  four  or  five  stories  hich, 
taldng  with  each  enough  bees  to  care  for  Qie 
brood,  also  a  few  extra  to  make  up  for  the 
bees  that  would  return  to  their  old  stands. 
Understand  tiiat  each  story  contained  a  full 
quota  of  brood  in  all  stages  from  the  egg 
to  the  young  bee  just  emerging,  but  there 
was  no  queen  in  the  pile. 

Of  course,  queen- cells  were  started.  In 
ten  days  I  destroyed  all  of  them,  and  put  in 
the  lower  story  a  virgin  of  choice  stock. 
There  was  an  excluder  over  the  first  story, 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  this  young 
queen  to  the  lower  story.  In  about  three 
weeks  from  the  time  the  pile  was  formed, 
the  queen  was  laying  in  what  generally 
proved  to  be  clean  combs. 

It  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  wher- 
ever ^e  bees  did  not  clean  out  the  combs 
perfectly  it  was  because  they  were  not 
strong  enough.  At  any  rate,  if  it  were  to  do 
over  again,  not  so  many  colonies  would  be 
thrown  on  foundation,  and  more  would  have 
the  Alexander  treatment.  But  I  would  cer^ 
tainly  continue  the  variation  of  giving  the 
young  virgin  in  10  days  rather  tiian  a  laying 
queen  at  me  end  of  21  days.  Many  a  time  1 
have  noticed  in  a  nucleus  having  a  young 
queen  not  yet  laying  how  the  workers  pc^isn 
out  the  cells  before  she  begins  to  lay.    In- 
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deed»  if  I  find  the  cells  well  polished  I  feel 
almost  as  sure  a  queen  is  there  as  if  I  saw 
the  queen.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must 
make  quite  a  difference  whether  the  bees 
are  left  utterly  queenless  for  twentv-one 
days,  or  whether  m  the  last  ten  or  eleven 
days  they  have  a  virgin.  After  being  queen- 
less  for  ten  days  they  begin  to  feel  discour- 
aged and  inchned  to  let  things  go  at  loose 
ends;  but  let  a  virgin  enter  upon  the  scene 
and  they  are  wide  awake  to  clean  up  in 
preparation  for  the  work  they  expect  her  to 

This  is  not  all  I  know  about  foul  brood, 
but  is,  perhaps,  enough  for  the  present  on 
such  a  malodorous  subject. 

Marengo,  111. 

[We  are  not  sure  but  Dr.  Miller  has  made 
some  real  discoveries  in  the  treatment  of 
European  or  black  brood.  His  modified 
form  of  Alexander  treatment  looks  reason- 
able, and  the  fact  that  he  has  been  largely 
successful  with  it  commends  it  to  our  thought- 
ful consideration. 

When  Mr.  Alexander  some  years  ago  show- 
ed us  how  his  whole  apiary  that  had  been 
treated  on  his  plan  was  all  healthy,  notwith- 
standing there  were  yards  of  bees  in  the  lo- 
cality that  were  rotten  with  the  disease,  we 
felt  convinced  that  he  had  something  that 
was  good.  We  accordingly  paid  him  950  to 
make  the  details  of  the  pum  public,  and  this 
he  did.  But  one  or  two  of  the  New  York  in- 
spectors apparently  believed  there  was  noth- 
ing in  it— that  the  disease  in  the  Alexander 
apiary  had  run  its  course,  or,  rather,  run  out. 
This  feeling  was  apparently  s^iared  by  Dr. 
E  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology; 
but  nevertheless  we  had  faith  in  the  plan, 
but  thought  it  not  wise  to  say  very  much 
about  it  until  we  could  secure  further  reports. 
Either  the  original  Alexander  treatment  or 
the  one  modified  by  the  sage  of  Marengo  is 
very  simple,  saves  a  lot  of  tune  and  material, 
requires  no  destruction  of  brood  or  combs, 
and  the  only  loss,  apparently,  is  the  entire 
suspension  of  brood-rearing  in  all  stages  for 
a  period  of  three  weeks.  The  McEvoy  treat- 
ment involves  considerable  work,  ^e  pur- 
chase of  foundation,  the  melting-up  of  other- 
wise good  combs,  tne  building-out  of  combs 
from  starters,  melting  these  up  again,  and 
compelling  the  bees  to  build  comb  again 
from  starters  or  foundation.  The  actual  cost 
of  this  treatment  in  time  and  money  is  con- 
siderable; and  while  we  do  not  go  so  far  as 
to  sa^r  that  the  Alexander  plan  or  Dr.  Af  iUer's 
modification  is  going  to  be  a  success,  we  do 
think  the  possibilities  are  such  as  to  merit 
our  consideration.  To  that  end  we  should 
be  pleased  to  get  reports  from  those  who 
have  tested  the  original  Alexander  treatment^ 
and  in  addition  we  should  like  to  hear  next 
summer  from  those  who  are  in  position  to 
try  Dr.  Miller's  modification. 

In  this  connection  it  would  seem  that  Dr. 
Miller's  idea  of  introducing  a  young  virgin 
in  10  days  rather  than  a  laying  queen  in  21 
days  is  a  decided  improvement.  While  we 
are  not  sure,  we  believe  Dr.  Miller  is  right 


in  8upi>08ing  bees  will  do  a  better  job  of  pol- 
ishing in  the  cells  when  there  is  a  virgin  in 
the  hive  than  when  they  are  hopelessly 
queenless.  It  looks  reasonable  that  they 
should  do  so. 

We  have  already  had  a  few  favorable  re- 
ports and  some  unravorable  ones  of  the  origi- 
nal Alexander  treatment;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  last  named  were  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  colonies  were  not  strong  enough. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Alexander  dia  not  make 
the  claim  that  his  treatment  would  cure  the 
old-fashioned  or  American  foul  brood;  but 
one  or  two  of  his  disciples  have  made  that 
claim.— Ed.] 

»  .  ^  .  ♦ 

FOUNDATION  IN  SECTIONS. 


The  Extra  Thin  Makes  but  a  Slight  Bfldrlb. 
BY  F.  GREINER. 


As  to  the  use  of  full  sheets  of  comb  f otm- 
dation  in  section  boxes  (pages  528,  604),  a 
practice  I  have  never  felt  like  endorsing,  I 
want  to  add  that,  sometimes,  under  very 
favorable  conditions,  tiie  extra-light  section 
foundation  is  well  worked  out,  and  can  scarce- 
ly be  detected  in  tiie  finished  product.  At 
other  times  the  same  article  becomes  quite 
objectionable.  Mv  good  friend  Dr.  James 
Moss,  minister  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Naples, 
is  taking  some  interest  in  bees  and  honey  of 
late.  He  was  taking  dinner  at  my  house 
lately,  and  on  this  occasion  I  showed  him  the 
difference  between  genuine  virgin  cotnb 
honey  and  that  with  fishbone  or  backbone  in 
it  I  also  explained  to  him  how  profitable  it 
would  be  for  me  to  use  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion in  all  my  sections;  and  also  the  position 
I  took  in  reArd  to  using  the  artificial  midrib. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "don't  stand  in  vourown 
liffht  brother  G.    Use  the  midrib.''^ 

I  did  not  intend  to  say  any  thing  about 
this,  but  it  is  out. 

Dr.  Miller  rather  excuses  himself  for  using 
fuU  sheets  of  foundation  in  sections  by  say- 
ing he  would  have  to  use  queen-excluders 
under  supers  with  starters  only.  With  us  it 
rarely  happens  that  queens  go  up  into  tlie 
supers,  even  when  the  brood-chambers  are 
reduced  to  six  or  seven  L.  frames.  When 
the  contraction  is  carried  any  further  we 
have  trouble;  but  even  then,  more  with  pol- 
len than  with  brood.  I  would  hardly  expect 
less  pollen  were  I  to  use  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation in  the  sections  instead  of  mere  start- 
ers. The  tendency  would  be  the  other  way, 
I  judge. 

Bee-keepers  in  Germany  are  still  taking  a . 
very  firm  stand  against  the  use  of  foundation 
in  comb  honey.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  many  bee-keepers  over  there 
make  their  own  foundation  with  the  Rietsche 
press.  They  can  not  make  as  delicate  an  ar- 
ucle  as  is  made  in  the  United  States  by  the 
regular  manufacturers,  and  it  is  quite  hkely 
that  very  many  of  the  uermans  do  not  know 
how  fine  a  product  is  used  here  in  sections 
by  the  large  majority  of  honey-producers 
who  are  using  foundation.    Possibly  their 
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opposition  mighl  disappear  were  they  ac- 

auainted  with  our  extra-light  section  founda- 
ion. 

THE  PROPER  WAY  TO  EXHIBIT    COMB    HONEY 
AT  FAIRS. 

As  in  former  vears,  I  had  occasion  to  see 
the  honey  exhibits  at  several  agricultural 
fairs  this  year,  and  in  every  case  almost  all 
the  exhibited  comb  honey  was  unduly  ex- 
posed to  dust,  flies,  and  insects  in  general. 
Where  fhe  rules  and  regulations  demand  an 
exhibit  of  250  sections  in  the  general  display, 
and  every  section  exposed  to  view,  as  is  the 
case  at  the  New  York  State  fair,  it  would  en- 
tail too  heavy  an  expense  for  the  exhibitor 
should  he  have  to  show  his  honey  under 
glass.  The  managers  of  the  fair  should  pro- 
vide suitable  glass  cases  for  these  exhibitions. 
For  my  part  fshould  not  like  to  exhibit  and 
expose  to  dust  and  flies  so  large  an  amount 
of  noney  for  a  week  or  two,  even  if  I  were 
sure  of  carrying  off  the  first  premium  on  my 
exhibit.  The  fact  that  a  certain  lot  of  honey 
has  been  awarded  the  first  premium  at  a 
great  show  may  be  a  recommendation  of 
some  material  value;  but  the  accompanying 
circumstance  of  eight  or  ten  days'  exposure 
to  flies  and  dust  would  detract  much  from 
that  value.  In  some  of  our  best  and  most 
frequented  grocery  stores  I  have  observed 
conib  honey  very  carelessly  exposed  to  dust 
and  flies,  while  in  others  the  flakes  of  honey 
are  left  in  the  glassed  shipping- case,  or  are 
displayed  in  a  neat  glass  cave  as  it  should  be. 
It  pays  to  be  neat  m  any  kind  of  business; 
and  particularly  in  our  honey  business  neat- 
ness must  not  be  disregarded. 

I  have  usually  shown  my  comb  honey  in 
a  large  glass  case,  and  in  small  specially  de- 
signed single-row  glassed  cases,  showing 
practically  all  the  comb.  I  have  also  shown 
the  single  sections  when  they  were  glassed 
on  both  sides.  This  last  is  a  very  good  way 
providing  such  glassed  honey  can  be  sold  by 
weight  afterward,  glass  to  be  paid  for  as 
honey. 

CLEANING  OUT  EXTRACTINO-COMBS. 

In  an  article  I  wrote  for  the  American  Bee 
Journal  a  short  time  ago,  in  which  I  describ- 
ed and  Ulustrated  my  method  ot  having  ex- 
tracting-combs  cleaned  out,  etc.,  and  which 
the  editor  commented  on,  page  653.  as  well 
as  Dr.  Miller  in  the  next  issue,  I  referred  to 
the  combs  as  they  came  from  the  extractor 
**wet  with  honey."  It  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  the  bees  to  clean  out  any  combs 
containing  unsealed  stores.  My  bees  have 
always  been  prone  to  take  sealed  honey  out 
of  combs  under  similar  conditions,  and  I 
would  not  expect  them  to  do  a  thorough  job 
if  it  were  sealed  honey  placed  in  stacks  of 
supers  back  of  a  hive. 

in  order  to  have  sections  that  are  partly 
filled  with  honey,  both  sealed  and  unsealea, 
cleaned  out  without  injuring  the  comb,  Mr. 
Danzenbaker  advised  once  at  a  bee-keepers' 
convention  that  we  pile  them  up  before  the 
entrance  of  a  hive  during  a  warm  night.  I 
have  so  far  preferred  to  stack  up  the  supers 
containing  such  honey  somewhere  in  the 


bee-yard  upon  a  bottom-board,  covering  with 
a  close-fitting  cover  and  giving  a  small  en- 
trance. This  is  less  work  for  me,  and  we 
run  no  risk  of  having  such  bait  sections 
spoiled  by  rain  during  the  night  They  may 
thus  be  left  out  as  long  as  is  convenient,  or 
it  is  convenient  to  take  them  in. 

BUYING  CARBON-BISULPHIDE  CHEAP. 

Up  to  within  a  year  or  two  the  price  I  had 
to  pay  for  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  35  cents 
per  pound.  This  was  not  only  excessive,  but 
It  was  more— it  was  prohibitory,  as  I  could 
obtain  practically  the  same  result  for  not 
much  more  than  one-tenth  the  cost  by  using 
sulphur.  Of  late  I  bought  the  sulphide  at 
$1.00  per  gallon  (about  11  pounds),  and  45 
cents  express  from  the  city.  At  this  price  I 
can  stand  it  to  use  it  in  the  fumigation  of 
comb  honey  and  combs.  It  stands  to  reason 
that,  the  smaller  the  space  is  to  be  fOled  with 
fumes,  or,  rather,  the  more  combs  we  can 
crowd  into  a  certain  space,  and  the  nearer 
we  can  shut  up  every  tning,  guarding  the  es- 
cape of  the  fumes,  the  more  succ^sful  we 
shall  be  in  doing  the  work  cheaply  as  weU  as 
effectively.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  prac- 
tical plan  than  to  stack  up  the  supers  eight 
or  ten  high,  placing  the  liquid  in  a  saucer  on 
top  in  an  empty  super,  or,  better,  a  shallow 
ring,  covering  all  up  as  tight  as  I  can.  It  is 
reaJly  the  same  method  I  practiced  for  many 
years  when  I  was  using  sulphur,  with  the 
exception  that  I  used  a  full-depth  hive-body 
on  top  to  burn  the  sulphur  in.  When  I  prac- 
ticed this  method,  sometimes  I  had  the  nive- 
cover  scorched  a  little  on  the  inside,  but  had 
never  a  fir^  started.  It  is  a  method  I  still 
use  at  times.  It  is  the  cheapest,  even  with 
the  bisulphide  of  carbon  at  $1.00  per  gallon. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 


QUEEN-EXCLUDERS.    NOT   HONEY-EX- 
CLUDER3. 


Evidence  to  Show  that  Honey[Brought  In 
by  Field  bees  la  Not  Transferred  to  the 
Young  bees  to  be  Carried  to  the  Cdla; 
Honey  Above  Excluders  the  Only  Pure 
Honey.  


BY  ELIAS  FOX. 


In  reply  to  W.  F.  Cox's  article  on  thejuse 
of  queen-excluders,  page  631,  Oct.  15,  I  de- 
sire to  say  just  a  fev  words.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  I  gave  a  report  of  one  colony  giv- 
mg  me  125  lbs.,  stored  above  a  queen-exdu- 
der  in,  I  think,  something  like  three  weeks. 
Last  year  I  reported  one  colony  giving  me 
425  lbs.  of  surplus  for  tiie  season.  This  also 
passed  through  a  queen-excluder  and  was 
stored  in  three  full-depth  extracting-supers.  I 
think  they  are  ail  wrong  when  they  say  the 
field  bees  deliver  their  loads  of  nectar  to 
nurse-bees  to  be  stored  in  the  surplus  cells, 
or  store  it  in  the  brood-chaml>er  later  to  be 
transferred  above.  This  is  all  bosh.  Bees 
are  more  consistent  and  economical  of  time 
and  labor.  True,  I  have  often  seen  the 
young  bees  receive  honey  direct  from  the 
incoming   field-bees;  perhaps    one  in  ten 
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thousand  might  unload  this  way  if  it  does  un- 
load; but  in  aU  of  my  observations  it  always 
occiured  to  me  that  only  enough  for  a  meal 
was  taken  by  the  young  bees,  and  the  field 
bee  would  ^en  deposit  the  rest  in  a  cell. 

As  to  storing  in  the  brood-chamber  to  be 
transferred  above,  suppose  the  honey  is 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  12  to  15  lbs.  a  day, 
die  brood-frames  are  partly  filled  with  hon- 
ey, nearly  all  of  which  is  capped,  and  the 
rest  solid  full  of  brood  in  all  stages  — 
from  the  egg  just  deposited  to  the  mature 
bees  just  gnawmg  out,  and  the  queen  is  de- 
positing eggs  in  every  available  cell  nearly 
as  fast  as  the  bees  emerge  therefrom,  and 
cells  are  cleaned  and  prepared  to  receive 
them.  Did  you  ever  ask  yourself  this  ques- 
tion, "Where  could  12  to  15  lbs.  of  honey  be 
stored,  in  the  brood-chamber?"  No,  sir. 
The  honey  goes  direct  to  the  surplus-cham- 
ber. I  believe  I  have  given  this  as  much 
thought  and  observation  as  any  man  living, 
and  have  noticed  thousands  and  thousands 
of  bees  unloading  with  wings  worn  nearly 
to  fragments.  Give  us  facts  and  queen-ex- 
cluders. 

I  would  about  as  soon  be  without  bees  as 
Mdthout  excluders.  While  it  is  a  fact  that, 
where  excluders  are  not  used^  and  the  honey 
is  extracted  while  the  brood  is  in  all  stages, 
thousands  of  the  larvse  are  also  extracted, 
and  many  of  them  mashed  and  contents 
taken  up  m  the  honey.  The  quantity  of  mat- 
ter is  so  small,  comparatively,  we  do  not  see 
it,  neither  do  we  taste  it;  but  //  is  there  Just 
the  same.  Consumer,  how  do  you  want  the 
honey  you  eat— in  its  purity  or  slightly  mix- 
ed with  dead  larvse?  Give  me  mme  stored 
above  the  excluder. 

HiUsboro,  Wis.,  Nov.  1. 


BREEDING  STRONGER  QUEENS. 

Grafting  the  Larvae  Twice  in  Order  to  Se- 
cure an  Abundance  of  Royal  Jelly. 

BY  J.  W.  OEOROE. 


I  will  give  something  to  your  readers  that 
may  be  worth  considering,  especially  the 
queen-breeders.  I  don't  claim  to  be  the 
originator  of  ^e  idea,  neither  do  I  claim  it 
to  be  new;  yet  I  have  never  seen  it  in  print, 
hence  I  think  it  will  be  new  to  some.  Mr. 
John  Nekhert  suggested  the  idea,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Perkins  developed  the  practical  sys- 
tem. 

We  know  that,  to  develop  the  best  queen, 
she  must  have  an  abundsmce  of  food  in  a 
strong  colony  of  bees,  and  a  poor  queen 
vice  versa.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  strong 
colony  of  bees;  but  to  force  them  to  feed  the 
ro^  larvse  abundantly  is  not  so  easy— hence 
the  Nekhert-Perkins  method. 

The  plan  is  simple,  but  requires  a  little 
more  work  than  the  ordinary  method.  It  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  double  graft. 
Mr.  Perkins  prepares  his  cell  cups  in  the  or 
dinary  way,  and  grafts  just  as  if  ne  intended 
that  graft  to  produce  a  queen.  In  about 
forty  hours  (not  more  than  that)  he  removes 


that  larva  and  replaces  it  with  a  new  one  of 
the  proper  age  to  produce  a  good  queen;  but 
before  placing  the  second  graft  m  the  cell 
cup  he  takes  a  small  square-end  stick  and 
works  the  royal  ielly  down  until  the  surface 
is  level,  so  that  the  small  larva  will  not  be 
enveloped  by  the  royal  jelly  from  where  the 
largest  graft  was  removed.  He  also  trims 
the  cell  cup  to  about  the  length  it  was  at  the 
beginning.  The  result  is  that  the  cell  is  not 
capped  over  until  the  larva  reaches  the  prop- 
er age,  and  by  that  time  there  is  such  an 
abundance  of  royal  jelly  that  the  young 
queen  has  all  she  can  consume,  and  more. 
Mr.  Perkins  claims,  I  think,  that  many  of 
our  queens  are  not  properly  nurtured,  for 
the  reason  that  royal  jelly  becomes  so  hard 
(owing  to  the  small  quantity  in  the  cell)  tiiat 
the  young  queen  can  not  absorb  it^  hence 
she  comes  out  half  starved,  and  is  only  a 
runt;  whereas  the  queen  from  the  double 
graft  leaves,  when  she  hatches,  a  large  lump 
of  white  royal  jelly  which  would  be  almost 
fit  to  start  another  graft  with. 

Several  bee-men  here  have  tried  Mr.  Per- 
kins' plan,  and  are  well  pleased  with  re- 
sults. The  principle  is  good,  and  I  know 
Mr.  Perkins  to  be  one  who  thinks,  and  does 
not  jump  at  conclusions;  and  any  one  who 
tries  this  method  carefully  wiU  be  well  paid 
for  his  effort,  and  will  develop  a  better  class 
of  queens  than  he  ever  had  oefore.  Some 
lose  a  small  part  of  the  second  graft. 

Imperial,  Cal.,  Nov.  16. 

[Our  readers  will  not  forget  that  Mr. 
George  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  honey- 
producers  in  the  West.— ED.] 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  HONEY-DEW. 


Not  an  Excretion. 


BY  D.  If.  M'DONALD. 


[Most  authorities  reirard  honey-dew  as  a  secretion 
principally,  instead  of  an  excretion.  Prof.  H.  A.  Sur- 
face, p.  623.  Oct  15,  says  that  some  of  the  plant-lice  are 
not  provided  with  the  cornicles,  etc..  throuffh  which 
the  sweet  substance  is  secreted,  and  that  from  such  in- 
sects the  honey-dew  may  be  produced  through  the 
vent  We  assume  from  this  that  Professor  Surface  be- 
lieves that  most  of  the  honey-dew  is  secreted.  How- 
ever, no  less  an  authority  than  D.  M.  McDonald,  the 
noted  Scotch  writer  and  bee-keeper,  denies  that  hon- 
ey-dew is  ever  an  excretion.  Personally  we  hope  that 
this  is  true,  for  it  is  ezceedinffly  revolting  to  one's  na- 
ture to  think  of  eating  a  substance  excreted  by  an  in- 
sect: and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  entirely  too 
much  prominence  has  been  given  to  this  phase  of  the 
question.  And  when  doctors  disagree.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  bee-keepers  should  ever  refer  to  honey- 
dew  as  being  an  excretion  from  plant-lice? 

Mr.  McDonald's  article  on  this  question,  in  the  Brit- 
ish Bee  Journal  for  Nov.  4,  is  so  interesting,  and  shows 
so  clearly  the  source  of  the  inky  color  which  is  noted 
at  times  in  honey-dew.  that  we  dve  it  herewith  in  full. 
—Ed.] 

This  l)ete  noire  of  hee-keepers  has  been 
very  prevalent  in  this  country,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  in  America  during;  the  past  honey 
season,  and  many  an  enthusiastic  bee-keep- 
er has  had  reason  to  curse  its  presence, 
while  others  may  have  still  further  cause  to 
rue  its  contaminating  influence  before  next 
season  opens.  Assuredly,  manifesting  itself 
in  quantity  in  any  hive  wiU  not  tend  to  sue- 
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ceatful  wintering.  Not  that  all  honey-dew 
is  80  very  bad,  for  there  are  at  least  two 
kinds  of  it,  differing  considerably  in  compo- 
sition. One  is  a  saccharine  juice  which  ex- 
udes under  certain  climatic  conditions  from 
the  leaves  of  various  trees,  amongst  them 
being  oak,  chestnut,  lime,  be^ch,  ash,  coni- 
fers, and  fruit  trees.  Now,  as  is  well  known, 
there  visits  these  "sweating"  leaves  an 
aphis  which  feeds  greedily  on  this  sweet 
substance.  It,  like  ue  bee,  has  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  honey-sac,  quite  separate 
from  its  ordinary  stomach,  and  from  which, 
when  tiie  sac  gets  overcharged,  it  regurgi- 
tates, or  rejects,  "  aphidian  honey  "  by  means 
of  two  tubes  used  for  no  other  purpose,  for- 
tunately for  the  bees  and  their  keepers.  In 
itself  this  fluid  which  is  a  secretion,  not  an 
excretion,  would  not  be  wholly  unpalatable. 
It  looks  like  a  bright,  sparkling,  clear  drop 
of  liquid  when  hela  up  against  the  light,  and 
tastes  by  no  means  harsh.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly, a  soot  fungus  grows  on  the  leaves,  mak- 
ing them  appear  as  if  they  had  been  coated 
with  this  substance.  To  the  sorrow  of  the 
bee-keeper  and  to  his  serious  loss,  this  gives 
a  black  inky  appearance  to  the  saccharine 
matter  when  it  is  gatiiered  and  consigned  to 
the  cells,  and  when  extracted  it  looks  dark 
and  muddy,  sometimes  resembling  in  color 
blacking  or  coal  tar.  Much  of  it  m  the  ad- 
mixture thoroughly  injures  the  sale  of  the 
honey,  and  even  a  little  of  it  goes  far  to  de- 
teriorate the  quality  and  flavor. 

The  following  method  may  be  used  to  test 
the  amount  of  real  honey  and  the  proportion 
of  honey-dew:  Place  a  lia*ge  spoonful  of  slak- 
ed lime  in  about  two  pints  of  water,  and  stir 
the  compound  thoroughly.  Allow  the  lime 
to  settle  at  the  bottom,  and  then  pour  off  the 
clear  liquid  into  another  bottle.  Place  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  inky  honey  into  a  tumbler 
nearly  full  of  this  lime-water,  and  give  it  a 
good  shiddng  or  stir  it  smartly.  It  the  mix- 
ture remains  clear  vou  have  pure  honey;  if 
partly  cloudy  you  nave  a  smaU  mixture  of 
honey-dew;  but  if  it  turns  very  muddy  it  is 


largely  contaminated. 
The  '  ^  ' 


-he  eye  at  once  detects  its  presence,  how- 
ever, as  the  honey  assumes  a  muddy,  cloudy, 
dark  appearance  unknown  in  flower  nectar. 
1  he  sense  of  taste  aids  the  eye,  and  to  the 
initiated  not  onlv  clearly  proves  that  it  is 
present,  but  pretty  well  gauges  its  propor- 
tion. Aiding  these  two  senses  comes  that  of 
smell.  The  odor  of  honey-dew  is  something 
apart  from  that  of  any  true  nectar  secreted 
by  Flora's  offspring. 

The  very  worst  type  should  be  sold  to  the 
blacking  manufacturers,  or  it  might  be  used 
as  a  lubricant.  Large  quantities  of  inferior 
honey  are  annuallv  purchased  by  biscuit 
manufacturers,  and  honey-dew  can,  if  not 
too  strongly  flavored,  be  substituted  if  sold 
as  such.  For  those  who  have  a  trade  in  low- 
grade  honev  a  blend  of  honey  and  honey- 
dew  will  sell  easily  under  a  suitable  name 
at  a  low  price.  Foreigners  and  a  certain 
class  in  great  parts  of  our  larger  cities  would 
not  object  to  the  pronounced  flavor  if  they 
got  it  cheap.    A  olend,  if  honey- dew  is  not 


in  the  ascendant,  might  be  allowed  to  granu- 
late, and  can  then  be  sold  cheaply  m  this 
form  as  honey-dew  honey.  If  there  is  onl^ 
a  slight  colonng  many  would  purchase  at  a 
small  figure  if  the  home  market  is  worked 
up.  Those  having  a  large  quantity  much 
contaminated  should  preserve  it  carefullv 
till  spring,  and  feed  with  a  view  to  stimulat- 
ing. For  turning  into  bees  it  is  as  good  as 
the  very  best  ancTchoicest  grade  on  the  mar- 
ket Another  use  to  which  I  wonder  some- 
body has  not  advised  it  should  be  put  is  to 
draw  out  new  combs.  With  a  glut  from  hon- 
ey-dew a  large  number  of  combs  could  be 
built  in  a  few  days.  Honey-dew  is  a  saccha- 
rine substance,  but  it  contains  a  residue. 
This  latter  the  bees  would  carefuUy  eliminate 
in  changing  the  liouid  into  a  sofid,  so  that 
the  combs  would  oe  perfectly  sweet  and 
clean.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  they 
might  be  of  a  darker  shade,  or  assume  some- 
thmg  of  a  green  tinge,  with  a  heavy  flow 
on  from  this  source,  remove  regular  shallow- 
frame  bodies,  and  replace  them  bv  full-depth 
frames  fitted  with  full  sheets  of  foundation, 
and  they  are  drawn  out  as  if  bymagic  Itis 
not  generally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact  all  the 
same,  that  far  more  perfect  combs  are  con- 
structed in  surplus-chambers  than  can  be 
obtained  in  the  regular  body-box,  and  with 
a  heavy  flow  and  a  full  force  of  bees  they 
can  be  got  flat  as  a  board. 

This  has  been  an  uncommonly  bad  season 
for  honey-dew.  and  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  little  genuine  honey  gathered  has  been 
spoilt  by  the  admixture.  Fortunately,  the 
plague  in  its  worst  form  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  year  1907  was  bad,  1898 
was  worse,  but  these  are  the  only  really  bad 
seasons,  I  think,  for  over  twenty  years.  Dr. 
MiUer  records  tnat  he  had  only  one  vile  year 
in  forty-eight.  Mr.  Carr,  in  .1898,  described 
that  season  as  the  only  really  bad  one  he  bad 
experienced  in  over  twenty-five  years,  and 
for  over  twenty  years  I  have  never  had  its 
presence  made  offensively  manifest  Ancient 
writers  set  a  higher  value  on  honey-dew  than 
we  do,  and  Pliny  called  it  the  spittle  of  the 
stars,  while  others  called  it  a  dew  from  hea- 
ven. I  should  like  to  impress  on  readers 
that,  although  it  is  frequently  associated  with 
the  presence  of  aphides,  cocci,  etc.,  they  are 
a  result  of  it  and  not  it  of  them;  and,  fur- 
ther, I  would  desire  to  emphasize  as  a  fkct 
that  the  "aphidian  "  honey  is  not  an  excre- 
tion, but  simply  an  exudation  from  the  leaves, 
or  an  ejection  from  "honey-sacs"  by  pecul- 
iar organs  of  these  insect  peste,  and  that  the 
black  inky  shade  is  due  to  ttie  mold,  or  fun- 
gus, and  not  to  the  insect  or  the  "dew." 


THREATENED  DAMAOE  SUIT  AVERTED. 

Mr.  Root.'— I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  interett  yon 
have  taken  in  my  case  with  Mr. .  You  wUl  re- 
member that  he  claimed  my  bees  injured  his  peaches. 
and  threatened  to  brins  suit  for  damases.  I  sent  him 
your  letter  as  well  as  some  communications  which  I 
received  from  other  sources,  tosether  with  **  Bees  and 
Fruit "  and  other  printed  matter.  I  hare  not  seen  him 
nor  heard  from  him  since,  and  do  not  think  be  will 
carry  the  matter  further. 

Valparaiso.  Ind..  Oct  S.  E.  S.  MnxBR. 
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CUT  COBfB  HONEY. 


A  New  Industry  that  has  been  Developed 

for  the  Dining-car  Companies  and  the 

big  Restaurants  in  the  Cities. 

BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


For  a  number  of  vears  back,  there  has 
been  an  ineffectual  effort  made  to  develop  a 
honey  trade  with  the  railroads  for  their  din- 
ing-cars and  the  big  hotels  and  res- 
taurants of  our  cities.  Their  objec- 
tion to  extracted  has  been  the  fear 
of  adulteration.  Comb  honey  was 
all  right,  but  it  did  not  pay  them  to 
cut  up  a  whole  section  just  to  get 
one  portion  for  an  occasional  cus- 
tomer who  might  ask  for  it.  The  mu- 
tilated comb  left,  it  was  explained, 
might  lie  around  a  dripping  mess 
for  some  days  before  more  would 
be  called  for.  No,  Mr.  Restaurant 
Man  did  not  care  to  bother  with  it, 
neither  did  the  dining-car  people. 

About  three  years  ago  we  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  up  indi- 
vidual services  of  comb  honey  put 
up  in  neat  paper  cartons  tied  with 
a  olue  ribbon.  We  then  put  a  man 
on  the  road  to  wait  upon  the  big 
roads  centering  at  Chicago,  and  the 
restaurants. 

The  little  services  of  comb  honey  looked 
neat  and  pretty,  and  the  dining-car  people 
gave  it  a  trial. 

Each  service  was  made  just  large  enough 
to  contain  a  choice  piece  of  extra-nne  honey 
sufficient  for  one  person;  and  whether  one 
or  a  dozen  calls  came  in,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence, because  there  was  no  daubing  or  cut- 
ting into  a  large  piece  of  honey.  The  travel- 
er, when  he  (^Is  for  a  service  on  a  diner,  is 
given  a  neat  little  package  which  the  waiter 


opens  up  and  places  before  him.  The  cut 
chunk  of  honey  is  perhaps  less  liable  to 
arouse  in  his  mind  the  silly  idea  of  the  so- 
called  ''manufactured  comb  honey ''  he  sees 
in  sections.*  He  is  pleased,  and  so  also 
were  the  dining-car  people. 

At  first  theyT)ougnt  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, and  later  they  mcreased  the  size  of  their 
orders  until  nowlarg[e  quantities  of  honey 
are  sold  to  this  special  trade.    In  order  to 


Individual  service  of  comb  honey,  desismed  especially  for 
Pullman  dininff-cars  and  fancy  restaurants. 


large 


V 


Unwrapplnff  the  service  and  tearing  off  the  extra  flap. 


give  the  reader  an  idea  of  how  the  railroads 
are  taking  hold  of  it,  it  would  be  proper  right 
here  to  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  prominent 
roads  that  are  furnishing  it  on  their  dining- 
car  service.  The  following  is  a  partial  list: 
Chicaffo  &  Northwestern,  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Santa  Fe,  BitrFour, 

Erie,  Great  Northern, 

Lake  Shore,  New  York  Central. 

Missouri  Pacific. 

If  any  reader  of  these  pages  should  hap- 

{)en  to  be  on  a  diner  of  one  of  these  lines, 
et  him  ask  for  comb  honey.  When  it  is 
served  we  believe  that  he  wiU  agree  with  us 
that  it  is  neat,  attractive, 
and  appetizing— fully  in 
keeping  with  every  oth- 
er article  served  on  these 
beautiful  palace  cars. 

The  large  restaurants 
and  hotels  are  just  be- 
ginning to  take  it  up; 
and  if  the  industry  con- 
tinues  to   grow  it  will 


•  Some  years  ago  one  of  our 
subscribers  took  some  extra- 
fancy  comb  honey  and  offer- 
ed it  to  some  wealthy  fami- 
lies. They  were  suspicious— 
thousrht  it  was  "  manufactur- 
ed," and  refused  to  buy.  He 
was  distrusted,  and  went 
home.  He  cut  all  those  beau- 
tiful combs  out  of  the  sec- 
tions and  put  them  in  wooden 
butter-dishes.  These  he  took 
back  and  sold  to  those  same 
famines,  tind  actually  sold  it 
for  a  higher  price  than  he 
had  formerly  charsred  for  the 
same  honey  in  sections.  This 
is,  perhaps,  an  isolated  case; 
but  it  shows  how,  sometimes, 
the  public  will  take  to  cut 
combs  when  they  will  not  buy 
regular  section  honey. 
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mean  an  enormously  in- 
creased  comb-honey 
trade  of  which  the  ex- 
tracted-honey  producer 
himself  will  not  be  slow 
to  take  advantage.  In 
this  connection  it  should 
be  stated  that  honey  for 
this  individual  service 
should  be  built  on  thin 
or  extra-thin  foundation 
in  shallow  frames.  Full- 
depth  Langstroth  combs 
would  require  a  too 
heavy  foundation,  re- 
sulting in  a  cut  comb 
honey  having  a  mid-rib 
altogether  too  thick. 

The  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  producing  comb 
honey  with  no  more  ap- 
pliances than  are  re- 
quired for  shallow  ex- 
tracting-frames  are  al- 
most unlimited.  The 
actual  saving  to  the  bee- 
keepers of  me  country, 
and  the  increased  de- 
mand for  honey,  are 
matters  for  the  future 
to  work  out. 

One  can  scarcely  fail 
to  see  that,  if  the  price 
of  basswood  timber  con- 
tinues to  advance,  the 
time  may  come  when 
our  comb-honey  trade 
will  work  over  mto  cut 
combs  of  about  a  pound 
weight,  wrapped  in 
transparent  paraffine 
paper  and  enclosed  in 
a  neatly  printed  carton. 
It  will  be  apparent,  also, 
that  honey  put  up  in 
this  form  will  ship  much  more  safely  than 
that  rigidly  fastened  to  little  squares  of  wood, 
or,  as  we  call  them,  sections. 

It  will  also  be  evident  that  much  more 
comb  honpy  can  be  produced  in  this  way  than 


J 


Ready  to  place  before  the  traveler. 


How  the  individual  services  of  comb  honey  in  boxes  of  two  dozen  are  turned  over  to 
the  dininsr  car  people,  and  the  biff  hotels  and  restaurants. 


"Adisbfitforakinff." 

in  section  honey-boxes.    Do  what  we  will, 
every  honey-producer  knows  that  he  can 
produce  more  of  extracted  than  of  comb  in 
the  individual  sections  shut  off  between  8ei>- 
arators  or  fences.    If  the  comb-honey  busi- 
ness can  be  re- 
duced down  to 
simple    extract- 
ing-frames   and 
supers  that  can 
be     used    over 
and  over  with- 
out the    messy 
job  of   extract- 
mg,   what   may 
we  expect? 

The  (luestion 
may  arise,  why 
the  comb-honey 
producers  could 
not  now  convert 
their  supers  into 
extracting  -  su- 
pers, cut  up 
their  combs, 
wrap    them   in 
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paraffine  paper,  and  slip  them  into  cartons. 
Why,  it  would  save  aU  scraping,  all  expense 
of  sections,  and  eliminate  very  largely  the 
annoyance  of  unfinished  sections,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the 
bees  in  entering  the  sections  m  Hie  first 
place,  when  the  season  is  a  little  backward 
or  off. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
proposition.  In  the  first  place,  the  public 
would  not  take  to  cut  combs,  and  drop  hon- 
evin  sections  all  at  once.  In  the  second 
place,  the  average  honev-producer  has  not 
the  appliances,  neither  has  he  the  skill,  to 
cut  up  c  mb  honey  and  cive  it  to  the  public. 
To  do  this  without  making  a  dauby  mess 
of  each  package,  and  making  it  cost  more 
than  honey  buut  in  sections,  is  no  easy  task. 

The  temptation  on  the  part  of  some,  know- 
ing the  difiicultjrof  proper  inspection,  would 
be  to  put  unfinished  combs,  and  combs  of 
dark  honey,  into  cartons.  The  commission 
man  and  the  grocer  would  hardlv  have  time 
to  unwrap  every  individual  package  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  its  contents.  They 
might  buy  one  shipment  of  honey,  and  if  it 
was  a  mixed  lot  their  customers  would  come 
back  with  a  kick,  and  the  trade  might  be 
ruined.  On  the  present  basis  the  contents 
of  any  shipping-case  of  comb  honey  can  eas- 
ily be  determined  by  lifting  the  cover,  and 
this  fact  is  in  itself  a  strong  barrier  against 
mixing  poor  honey  with  the  good. 

If  this  cut  comb-honey  or  individual-ser- 
vice trade  is  ever  to  be  developed  it  must  be 
done  by  those  who  will  put  up  a  first- clas 
article,  and  who  will  see  to  it  that  the  flavor 
is  of  the  very  best.  It  would  never  do  to  at- 
tempt to  palm  off  on  the  railroads  or  the 
fancy  hotel  or  restaurant  trade  a  poor  or 
badly  graded  lot  of  combs,  for  tiiey  would 
give  up  the  whole  business  in  disgust;  and 
right  here  is  the  reason  why  we  have  kept  it 
from  the  public,  not  because  we  thought 
bee-keepers  or  commission  men  were  ais- 
honest,  out  because,  lackinff  the  proper  fa- 
cilities and  the  necessary  skiQ  and  knowledge 
of  the  business,  they  might  spoil  a  fine  busi- 
ness that  was  just  in  its  infancy.  Now  that 
the  trade  is  established,  we  have  no  fear  that 
it  will  not  hold  its  own. 

The  subjoined  illustrations  will  give  one 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  individual 
service.  First  a  neat  little  package  of  comb 
honey  is  laid  upon  a  plate.  It  weighs  ap- 
proximately four  ounces.  The  waiter  un- 
ties the  stnng,  then  unwraps  the  comb,  that 
is  clean  and  bright.  It  looks  like  a  piece  of 
chunk  honey  from  one  of  the  hives  on  the 
old  farm,  and  it  tastes  like  it.  The  wrap- 
ping is  taken  away  when  the  honey  is  de- 
Eosited  upon  a  little  plate,  making  a  "dish 
t  for  a  king." 

In  the  absence  of  any  plate,  for  a  picnic 
crowd  the  little  unfolded  carton  makes  a  fine 
pasteboard  plate;  and  right  here  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  a  confectioner  could  handle  this  in- 
dividual service,  because  he  could  hand  a 
package  right  out  to  the  customer,  or  he 
could  hand  out  a  dozen  of  them.  The  time 
wi'l  come  when  grocers  will  buy  these  ser- 


vices in  two  dozen  lots  for  the  fancy  trade, 
for  it  is  put  up  in  pasteboard  boxes  as  shown 
in  one  of  the  larger  illustrations.  Some  of 
his  trade  would  buy  a  whole  box  of  it,  others 
would  get  a  dozen  or  half  a  dozen. 

Where  it  is  bought  in  single  lots,  as  in  Pull- 
man carsj  restaurants,  or  elsewhere,  each 
service  will  usually  retail  for  25  cts. ;  in  larg- 
er quantities  there  wiD  be  a  corresponding 
reduction. 


A  UNIQUE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  AN  API- 
ARY. 


A  Syatem  of  Locating  Colonies  Around  a 
Honey- house  in  Such  a  Way  that  there 
14  a  Straight  Path  from  Every  Hive  to 
the  House.  

BY  CAREY  W.  REES. 


My  plan  of  locating  hives  is  such  that  a 
hand-cart  may  be  wheeled  straight  from  any 
hive  lo  the  honey-house.  The  rows  of  hives 
extend  in  every  direction  from  the  hi^ney- 
house,  the  plan  being  like  a  huge  wheel  with 
the  rows  of  hives  for  the  spokes  and  the 
honey-house  for  the  hub.  The  diagram 
shows  the  system  that  I  follow  for  number- 
ing the  stands.    Some  object  to  the  hives 


■t*' 


being  so  far  apart,  for  the  reason  that  it 
takes  too  much  time  to  go  from  one  to  an- 
other; but  for  convenience  I  like  plenty  of 
room.  Of  all  unpleasant  places  to  work  it  is 
an  apiary  where  the  hives  are  crowded  to- 
gether, or  where  they  are  under  trees.  If 
hives  must  be  set  under  trees,  the  limbs 
should  be  trimmed  high,  so  as  to  avoid 
catching  the  veil.  Since  I  have  no  trees  or 
bushes  in  my  yard  I  use  the  ventilated  cov- 
ers and  shade-boards  over  them.  During 
the  hottest  weather  I  draw  the  hives  back 
beyond  the  end  of  the  bottom-board  so  as  to 
give  more  air. 

One  fault  of  my  plan  for  arranging  an  api- 
ary is  that  a  team  can  not  be  driven  to  the 
honey-house;  but  in  my  judgment  this  doep 
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REES'  APIARY  IN  WHICH  THE  HIVES  ARE  ARRANGED  IN 
CIRCLES  ABOUT  THE  HONEY-HOUSE. 


not  make  much  difference,  for  it  is  not  safe 
to  take  horses  too  close  to  the  bees,  and  the 
honey  must  be  taken  some  distance  in  the 
hand-cart  an  v  way. 

On  the  side  of  my  honey-house,  opposite 
each  fulMength  row.  is  the  number  of  the 
row  or  street  as  I  call  it.  The  row  of  hives 
is  the  street,  and  not  the  passageway  be- 
tween. The  stand  or  space  where  the  hive 
rests  is  the  street  number;  and  if  the  hive  is 
moved  it  takes  the  number  of  its  new  place. 
The  half-rows  are  numbered  in  fractions,  as 
indicated.  Then  the  circle  of  hives  nearest 
the  honey-house  is  called  first,  and  the  next 
one  to  it  second,  and  so  on.  Each  location, 
then,  is  known  by  two  numbers,  the  first  in- 
dicating the  row  and  the  second  the  circle, 
whether  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth. 
When  I  refer  to  any  special  hive,  calling  it 
by  the  numbers,  my  helper  can  go  straight 
to  it. 

Lytle,  Texas. 


ary  is  arranged  in  the  form  of 
groups  the  apiarist  can  save  a 
good  many  steps,  for  he  can  sit 
on  one  hive  and  work  another. 
He  may  not  have  to  take  more 
than  three  or  four  steps  to  work 
five  hives.  If  you  were  to  fig- 
ure out  the  actual  mileage  in 
walking  from  one  hive  to  an- 
other and  back  until  every  hive 
is  reached,  on  your  plan,  you 
would  find  it  quite  a  distance. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  may 
say  that  a  mathematics  arrange- 
ment, one  that  looks  nice  on  pa- 
per, does  not  work  well  in  prac- 
tice. The  strong  colonies  will 
absorb  from  the  weak,  because 
young  bees  are  quite  apt  to  join 
with  the  strongest  flymg  force 
in  front  of  any  particular  hive, 
especially  if  they  are  a  little  con- 
fused as  to  their  exact  location. 
Each  particular  hive  and  group. 
if  the  group  plan  is  used,  should 
be  given  as  much  of  an  identity 
of  its  own  as  possible;  for  bees, 
like  human  beings  in  a  big  city, 
often  get  confused,  and  this  con- 
fusion rather  woncs  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  bee-keeper  in  that  some  colonies  become 
abnormally  strong  while  others  become 
weak.  A  colony  too  strong  will  swarm;  but 
one  that  is  too  weak,  or  that  loses  its  force 
to  its  neighbor,  will  not  do  much  in  the  sec- 
tions or  supers.— Ed.] 


PREVENTING  CANDYING  OF  HONEY. 


How  the  Sun's  Rays  Bfay  be  Utilized  to 

Sterilize  Honey  and  Prevent  it 

trojn  Crystallizing. 

BY  H.  R.  BOARDMAN. 


[While  the  arrangement  you  use  has  some 
advantages,  yet  where  land  is  limited  it  is 
not  the  most  economical  method.  The 
hives  near  the  outskirts  of  a  yard  are  further 
apart  than  those  near  the  center.  Then, 
moreover,  the  arrangement  has  the  disad- 
vantage that  it  makes  the  hives  so  nearly 
alike  as  to  location  that  the  bees  would  be 
more  or  less  confused  as  to  their  entrances. 
As  nearly  as  we  can  gather  from  the  illustra- 
tion, the  entrances  are  all  pointing  outward. 
We  would  suppose  there  would  be  less  of 
confusion  if  some  of  the  entrances  pointed 
in  the  opposite  direction,  thus  giving  the 
bees  a  better  chance  to  locate  their  particu- 
lar hive. 

The  most  economical  plan,  so  far  as  room 
is  concerned,  is  to  place  the  hives  in  groups 
of  two  or  three,  or  even  five.    When  an  api- 


[Noticinsr.  some  years  affo,  that  honey  in  fflass  next 
to  a  windov  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  did  not  candy, 
while  that  in  ordinary  tin  cans  would  become  solid,  we 
besran  to  wonder  whether  the  sun's  rays  did  not  have 
a  chemical  effect  upon  the  honey,  for  the  heat  at  that 
time  was  not  very  great,  and  could  at  no  time  have 
been  higher  than  the  natural  temperature  of  the  room 
—possibly  75.  Some  time  after  this,  A.  I.  Root,  in  one 
of  his  letters  from  Florida,  mentioned  incidentally 
that  his  neighbor.  E.  B.  Rood,  had  a  method  for  pre- 
venting extracted  honey  from  granulating  that  he 


thought  was  new  and  valuable,  and  then  explained 
that  it  was  done  by  putting  botUed  honey  in  solar 
wax-extractors.    Of  course  we  were  immediately  in- 


terested, and  wrote  to  have  Mr.  Rood  send  us  an  arti- 
cle describing  the  method  more  in  detail,  and  particu- 
larly to  tell  how  long  he  had  used  it  Mr.  Rood  com- 
plied with  this  suggestion,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  i^ie 
for  Aug.  15.  page  498.  At  this  time  we  published  a  note 
from  our  stenographer,  W.  P.  Root  who  had  also  no- 
ticed that  honey  standing  in  a  window  did  not  granu- 
late like  some  of  the  same  kind  in  a  tin  can. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  Mr.  H.  R.  Boardman. 
a  bee-keeper  and  a  close  student  some  years  ago  sent 
us  some  samples  of  bis  extracted  honey,  which  he  said 
would  not  granulate.  He  desired  us  to  give  it  a  thor- 
ough test  and  hoped  we  might  try  some  of  it  in  the 
family  to  see  how  we  liked  the  flavor.  One  jar  of  it  we 
took  home:  and  it  is  needless  to  say  it  was  as  fine  as 
any  extracted  clover  we  ever  tasted.  Our  friend  did 
not  at  the  time  explain  how  he  treated  this  honey,  but 
merely  remarked  that  he  thought  he  had  a  method 
that  was  reliable.  We  placed  a  couple  of  jars  out  on 
the  window-sill,  just  opposite  our  editorial  desk.  This 
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honey  stood  outdoors  durinsr  the  following  winter, 
subject  to  extremes  of  temperature.  If  there  is  any 
thinsr  that  will  make  honey  srranulate  it  is  alternate 
warminff  and  coolinfir;  and  if  ever  simples  of  honey 
were  subject  to  these  chancres,  these  were.  As  we 
now  remember  it,  the  honey  remained  liquid  through- 
out that  winter,  and  all  of  the  following  summer  and 
fall;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  foUowinsr  winter  it 
befiran  to  show  slisrht  traces  of  &rranulation.  We  re- 
ported the  results  in  Gleanings  at  the  time. 
%Mr.  W.  A.  Selser,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  then  do- 
ing a  large  business  in  bottling  honey  (probably  the 
largest  in  the  United  States),  was  very  much  interest- 
ed. We  learned  afterward  that  be  wrote  Mr.  Board- 
man.  ofTerinsr  him  five  hundred  dollars  in  cash  if  he 
would  tell  him  the  method;  but  at  that  time  our  friend 
was  not  ready  to  make  it  public,  saying  he  had  not  yet 
tested  it  thoroughly,  and  wished  for  more  time. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Rood's  arti- 
cle on  p.  496  we  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Boardman 
saying  that  the  plan  was  the  same  that  he  had  been 
using  for  many  years,  and  then  added  that  if  we 
would  like,  he  would  send  us  an  article  describing  the 
whole  thing.  You  may  imagine  we  did  not  wait  for  a 
second  invitation.  Well,  here  is  the  picture  and  the 
article,  and  they  will  speak  for  themselves.~ED.] 

During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  kept^  per- 
haps, an  average  of  one  hundred  colonies  of 
bees,  and  have  run  them  mostly  for  extract- 
ed honey.  Nearly  all  of  this  I  have  put  in 
glass  packages,  sterilized  in  my  solar  steriliz- 
er, and  furnished  to  the  grocerv  trade  or  sold 
in  my  home  market.  So  entirely  satisfactory 
has  this  honey  been  found  that  I  now  have 
very  little,  if  any,  other.  I  am  seriously  con- 
templating cutting  out  comb-honey  produc- 
tion entirely  in  the  near  future. 

I  started  my  experiments  with  the  rays  of 
the  sun  by  placing  granulated  honev  in  a  so- 
lar wax-extractor  to  restore  it  to  the  liquid 
state.  So  well  pleased  was  I  with  the  results 
that  I  continued  the  experiments  further. 
In  the  mean  time  I  discovered  that  there 
were  some  properties  besides  heat  in  the 
sun's  rays  which  were  being  imparted  to  my 
honey  that  made  it  act  differently  from  any 


honey  that  I  had  wsftmed  artificially.  These 
results  led  me  to  treat  liquid  honey,  as  soon 
as  I  extracted  it,  in  the  same  way,  and  I 
found  that  it  came  out  bright  and  sparkling, 
with  the  delicate  original  flavor  unimpaired. 

LAST  YEAR'S  CROP. 

Some  of  my  honey  from  last  year  I  carried 
over.  It  was  in  two-quart  jars,  and  all  that 
was  thoroughly  treated  to  the  sun  I  found 
remained  bright  and  sparkling,  and  in  per- 
fect condition  in  every  way.  Some  that  nad 
been  treated  hurriedl/^  on  account  of  a  lack 
of  capacity  of  my  stenhzer,  crystallized  more 
or  less,  but  I  was  not  disappointed  in  this. 
Honey  that  is  often  disturbed  will  soon  show 
a  tendency  to  granulate.  Moisture  will  cause 
honey  to  granulate.  Some  of  the  jars  in  the 
top  row  in  the  engraving  show  this  very 
clearly.  A  little  water  got  into  these  jars 
after  the  honey  was  sterilized  last  year.  This 
honey  grained  and  settled  down  into  the  clear 
liquid,  and  remained  suspended  in  fantastic 
shapes. 

In  1902  I  sent  the  editor  some  samples  of 
honey  put  up  in  jelly  glasses,  and  taken  from 
a  lot  prepared  for  market  the  year  previous. 
At  that  time,  as  it  showed  no  signs  of  granu- 
lating, I  supposed  it  would  remain  liquid  in- 
definitely. This  was  put  to  a  strenuous  test 
during  the  winter,  and  it  granulated  as  re- 
ported at  the  time.  I  am  entirely  satisfied, 
nowever,  from  further  experiments,  that  this 
granulating  was  caused  by  frequent  handling 
and  disturbing.  I  have  some  of  this  same 
lot  of  samples  yet  that  have  remained  undis- 
turbed, and  there  is  no  granulation,  even 
though  seven  years  have  elapsed. 

In  the  light  of  these  experiments  I  think 
it  is  conservative  to  say  that  honey  thorough- 
ly and  properly  sterilized  will  remain  from 
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REV£R'S  SOLAR  LIQUEFIER. 
The  upper  view  shows  the  srlass  front  removed  from  the  box. 

year  to  year  unchanged,  and,  under  favorable 
conditions,  will  remain  indefinite] v  without 
granulating.  If,  for  any  reason,  tne  honey 
IS  not  thoroughly  treated,  it  may  sooner  or 
later  show  a  tendency  to  crystallize. 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  I  have 
found  full  sunshine  absolutely  essential  to 
perfect  sterilization.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
a  feature  which  we  can  not  control.  In  the 
sunny  South  I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  so- 
lar sterilizer  of  honey  should  not  be  eminent- 
ly successful,  and,  to  some  extent,  be  utiliz- 
ed in  putting  up  bulk  comb  honey. 

BULK  COMB  HONEY. 

With  comb  and  extracted  honey  together, 
my  experience  has  been  quite  limited;  but 
for  the  benefit  of  our  bee  keeping  friends  in 
the  South,  who  put  up  and  deal  in  this  class 
of  honey,  T  will  report  briefly  some  of  my 
experiments.    1  useJ  two-quart  wide  roouih 

flass  jars  altogether.  On  several  occasions 
put  choice  comb  honey  in  several  of  these 
jars  an*  1  then  filled  them  up  with  sterilized 
liquid  h  »ney.  The  honey  which  leaked  from 
the  comb  invariably  caused  more  or  less 
patchy  granulation,  but  the  jars  went  through 
xhii   winter  without    granulating    solid.      I 


would  carry  these  experiments 
further  if  there  were  a  demand 
in  my  locality  for  honey  put  up 
in  this  form.  Comb  honey,  of 
course,  can  not  be  sterilized 
without  melting  the  comb. 

THE  STERILIZER  I  USE. 

My  old  solar  wax-extractor  I 
placed  in  an  upright  position, 
and  it  became  after  this  a  solar 
honey -sterilizer  exclusively.  I 
use  almost  entirely  the  two- 
quart  jars,  such  as  we  use  for  the 
Boardman  feeder,  not  because 
they  are  the  best,  but  because  I 
have  a  larse  supply  of  them  on 
hand,  and  because  I  can  use 
them  economically,  both  for 
storage  and  for  my  own  home 
market.  Smaller  packages  give 
better  results.  Wnen  using  the 
large  jars  my  sterilizer  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  200  lbs.  This  has 
sometimes  proved  to  be  too 
small,  especially  when  the  weath- 
er was  unfavorable.  I  supple- 
mented the  woiic  by  placing 
some  cans  on  the  sunny  side  or 
a  wall  on  benches  to  keep  the 
honev  from  granulating  until  I 
could  more  thoroughly  &eat  it  in 
the  sterilizer  later. 

AN  IDEAL  STERIUZER. 

I  have  under  consideration  an 
improvement  in  my  bee  house 
to  make  this  sterilizing  feature 
more    permanent.     Tne   south 
end  of  the  building  will  be  made 
into  a  mammoth  sterilizer,  closed 
like  a  conservatory,  and  having 
an  adjustable  shutter  from  the 
inside.    I  wiU  have  two  or  more 
compartments   independent    of 
each  other,  and  these  will  also  be  used  as 
windows  to  light  the  room,  which  is  to  be 
used  for  storing  honey  as  well  as  a  work- 
room. In  this  room  the  extracted  honey  can 
be  stored  and  treated  in  the  sterilizer  at  will 
without  goin^  outside. 
Collins,  Ohio. 

[It  appears  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Rood 
called  forth  still  another  response,  and  that 
was  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Rever;  out  apparently 
the  latter  did  not  associate  with  the  method 
the  chemical  effect  of  the  sun,  for  he  states 
that  it  might  work  very  well  with  the  60-lb. 
tin  cans;  but  it  would  appear  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr  Boardman  and  Mr.  Rood 
that  the  sun's  rays  do  something  else  than 
really  heat  the  honey.  If  old  Solcan  bleach 
some  objects  and  darken  others  throujgh 
what  is  known  as  the  actinic  rays;  if  he  also 
has  the  power  of  destroying  certain  deadly 
germs  and  making  other  forms  of  life  propa- 
gate, we  may  reasonably  presume  that  tie 
might  have  some  effect  apart  from  the  heat 
that  it  may  impart.  We  are  glad  to  place 
before  our  readers  the  article  by  Mr.  Rever. 
—Ed.] 
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THE  SUN'S  RAYS  TO  PREVENT  CANDY- 
ING. 


BY  C.  W.  FEVER. 


I  am  sending  herewith  some  views  of  my 
fireless  hone^-neater,  which,  though  it  is  but 
a  crude  affair,  is  very  practicable  when  the 
sun  shines.  I  put  some  honey  in  it  that  was 
pretty  well  candied,  and  found  that  it  lique- 
ned  in  fine  shape.  Of  course,  the  plan  won't 
work  in  cold  weather. 

This  solar  liquefier  does  the  best  work  if 
there  is  a  single  row  of  cans  next  to  the 
glass.  If  there  were  a  double  row  on  the 
shelves,  the  inside  cans  would  be  too  much 
shaded  by  the  outer  ones.  The  box  should 
be  lined  with  tin,  painted  black  to  absorb  as 
much  heat  as  possible.  Furthermore,  it 
should  be  as  nearly  air-tight  as  it  can  be 
made,  in  order  to  retain  the  heat.  For  my 
purpose  I  used  an  ordinary  window.  The 
north  end  of  the  box  should  be  the  highest, 
in  order  to  give  the  sun  a  chance  to  reach 
the  glasses.  I  keep  a  thermometer  in  the 
box,  so  I  can  tell  the  temperature,  and  find 
that  it  runs  up  to  150  degrees  Fahr. 

I  think  that  this  plan  would  not  work  very 
well  for  the  60-lb,  cans  unless  they  were 
turned  several  times,  for  the  great  bulk  of 
honey  would  not  be  heated  through  in  the 
day's  time. 

I  do  not  produce  very  much  extracted  hon- 
ey, and  so  nave  not  had  a  chance  to  test  this 
solar  liquefier  to  any  great  extent;  but  I 
think  if  it  does  the  work  on  a  small  scale  it 
can  be  made  larger  with  just  as  good  results. 
The  upper  vie  win  the  photograph  shows  the 
box  without  the  glass,  and  the  lower  one 
with  the  glass.  If  one  were  building  a  hon- 
ey-house the  south  side  or  end  could  be 
made  open  to  the  sun,  and  this  would  make 
a  very  handy  liquefier. 

Wild  wood,  Mich. 

HONEY  KEPT  WARM  FOR  FOUR  DAYS 

AND  THEN  SEALED  WILL  NOT 

CANDY. 


BY  W.  MOORE. 


On  page  496  I  noticed  the  statements  by 
the  editor,  E.  B.  Rood,  and  *Stencg"  in  re- 
gard to  honey  not  granulating  that  had  been 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Some  years  ago,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  the  combs  in  one  of  my 
hives  broke  down.  I  took  out  the  combs 
and  strained  some  of  the  honey  into  a  can, 
sealing  it  up  tight.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  I  heated  the  honey,  but  I  think  not 
—at  least  not  any  warmer  than  it  had  been 
in  the  comb.  After  sealing  I  placed  it  in  a 
cool  dark  cellar,  and  as  it  did  not  granulate 
at  the  same  time  as  did  my  other  noney  of 
the  same  kind  (clover) ,  I  resolved  to  leave 
it  as  it  was,  to  see  how  long  it  would  remain 
liquid.  Unfortunately  for  my  experiment  a 
neighbor  fell  sick  when  it  bad  been  sealed 
up  twenty-one  months;  and.  having  no  other 
honey^  I  opened  this  jar  to  ^et  him  some  for 
medicine.  In  a  few  weeks  after  opening  the 
sealer  the  honey  was  candying. 


Did  not  the  late  Mr.  Alley  discover  that 
honey  taken  after  extracting,  and  kept  at 
110°  for  four  days,  would  not  candy  after- 
ward? 

Little  Current,  Ont.,  Sept.  17. 

[It  is  true,  we  believe,  that  a  long-contin- 
ued warmth  at  a  comparatively  low  degree 
(about  110°  F.)  will  keep  honey  from  granu- 
lating longer  than  a  honey  heated  to  a  much 
higher  temperature  for  only  a  short  time. 
It  IS  also  true  that  the  impairment  of  flavor 
is  less.  Possibly  the  low-degree  heat  of  a 
sun-heated  honey  is  the  reason  it  keeps  liq- 
uid so  long  rather  than  for  any  chemical  rea- 
son; but  we  think  not— Ed.] 


DISTANCE  BEES  FLY  FOR  NECTAR  IN- 
FLUENCED BY  MORE  THAN  ONE 
CONDITION. 


BY  L.  R.  DOCKERY. 


First,  I  believe  the  season  of  the  year  has 
much  to  do  with  the  flight  of  bees;  and  Uie 
season  by  which  they  are  most  influenced  is 
that  of  early  spring.  For  illustration  I  might 
compare  insect  life  to  plant  life  or  to  man. 
As  we  all  know,  spring-time  is  when  plant 
life  does  its  utmost,  ana  puts  on  more  growth 
than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year;  and  so, 
as  the  growing  season  comes  on,  does  all  the 
world  get  busy  planting  the  season's  harvest. 
In  like  manner  does  the  busy  bee  exert  its 
greatest  activity,  and  will  fly  further,  stay 
longer,  and  get  more  than  at  other  seasons, 
when  there  is  more  nectar  to  be  found;  but 
its  ambition  has  been  somewhat  satisfied. 

Second,  they  will  go  a  greater  distance  to 
some  floral  fields  thim  others,  not  because  of 
a  greater  quantity  of  honey  to  be  found 
there,  but  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of 
some  particular  flower. 

In  1899  I  was  keeping  bees  in  Central  Tex- 
as, and  the  first  thing  to  bloom  was  a  grove 
of  wild  plum-trees  three  miles  away;  and 
during  tne  occasional  warm  days  when  tiie 
wind  was  not  blowing,  the  bees  would  work 
upon  those  trees  in  great  numbers.  Later, 
sumac  began  to  bloom,  and  the  nearest  trees 
were  halt  a  mile  away,  but  only  a  few  trees. 
At  a  distance  of  two  miles  there  were  two 
hundred  acres  of  sumac;  but  very  few  bees 
ever  worked  on  it,  although  the  ones  near- 
est the  apiary  attracted  hundreds  of  them. 

In  1907  I  was  keeping  bees  at  Socorro,  N. 
M.,  at  which  place  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover 
were  my  main  dependence  for  surplus  hon- 
ey. A  field  containing  400  acres  of  alfalfa 
began  within  50  yards  of  the  apiary,  and  ex- 
tended 1}4  miles  away  fo  where  an  irrigation 
ditch  was  cut.  The  bees  began  on  a  Mon- 
day in  June,  and  at  the  end  ot  two  days'  time 
every  thing  was  finished  to  the  ditch  men- 
tioned. Beyond  this  ditch  an  alfalfa-fie  d  of 
100  acres  remained  standing;  but  an  obser 
vation  of  this  field  failed  to  siiow  many  bees 
working  it.  The  second  observation  on  the 
same  day  in  a  field  of  sweet  clover  two  miles 
from  the  apiary  in  an  opposite  direction 
proved  that  the  work  ng   force  was  busy 
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there.  It  seems  to  me  this  instance  proves 
that  bees  will  fly  further  to  collect  honey 
better  suited  to  their  taste  than  to  go  a  short- 
er distance  where  the  honey  is  |ust  as  plen- 
tiful but  not  so  much  to  their  likmg. 
Goliad,  Texas. 

♦  ■  ^  '  ♦ 

BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE  PECOS  VALLEY. 
NEW  MEXICO. 

BY  HENRY  C.  BARRON. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years  I  began  keep- 
ing bees,  using  the  old  home-made  dox  hives 
WKh  two  cross-bars  through  the  sides  each 
way  to  support  the  combs.  I  always  bored 
two  ^-incn  holes  in  the  top  of  the  hive,  over 
which  I  set  one  (but  usually  two)  small  box- 
es, thus  furnishing  the  family  with  chunk 
honey.  We  called  it  fancy  comb  honey,  and 
had  no  trouble  in  selling  it,  provided  there 
was  a  surplus  over  what  we  mtended  to  use 
at  home.  At  this  time  I  never  used  founda- 
tion, even  to  the  extent  of  starters. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  HONEY. 

1  have  been  at  Hagerman,  in  the  Pecos 


ONE  OF  THE  OUT-APIARIES  OWNED  BY  HEMiv 

VaUey  of  New  Mexico,  for  fifteen  years,  and 
like  it  very  much.  We  have  to  depend  on 
irrigation  entirely.  Alfalfa  and  apples  are 
our  principal  crops,  with  some  varieties  of 
fruit  and  corn  cereals  on  the  side.  This  is  a 
good  bee  country,  although  the  ground  is 
pretty  well  covered.  The  miit-trees  blossom 
from  March  15  to  April  20,  and  after  this 
come  the  wild  flowers.  Some  bee-keepers 
consider  this  flow  sufficient  for  building  up 
their  colonies  and  making  them  strong.  A 
few  of  the  orchardists,  in  spraying  with  ar- 
senites  for  the  coddling- moth,  do  not  wait 
until  the  blossoms  fall;  and  as  they  use  no 
carbolic  ac'd  to  prevent  bees  visiting  the 
buds,  many  are  poisoned.  On  this  account 
we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  feeding  between 
March  1  and  15,  using  flour,  cornmeal,  wheat 
shorts,  and  sweetened  water,  this  latter 
made,  perhaps,  of  four  parts  water  and  one  < 

part  of  sugar  or  honey.  This  mixture  helps 
to  keep  the  bees  at  home,  and  at  the  same 
time  fills  the  hive  with  brood  and  young 
bees.    Strong  hearty  colonies  are  thus  ready  • 

for  the  harvebt  of  alfalfa,  which  begins  May 
20,  and  lasts   until  August  20,  or  90  days. 
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Y  C.    BARRON,  OF  HAGERMAN,  NEW  MEXICO. 

This  flow  is  followed  by  wild  flowers  until 
frost 

Sweet  clover  is  gradually  gaining  ground; 
and,  althoug;h  it  is  termed  by  many  a  noxious 
weed,  it  is  f mding  favor,  and  in  a  few  years 
there  wiU  be  enough  of  it  to  increase  great- 
ly our  honey-tlow.  We  have  never  grown 
buckwheat,  although  we  intend  to  give  it  a 
trial  next  year. 

METHOD  OF  TAKINOIHE  HONEY. 

The  bee-keepers  here  aim  to  have  large 
yards,  at  least  a  mile  apart,  each  yard  having 
from  50  to  100  colonies.  Some  have  small 
light  honey-houses  on  wheels,  which  they 
move  from  yard  to  yard;  but  I  build  ajper- 
manent  house  at  each  yard  and  have  it  fully 
equipped  with  an  uncapping-can,  settling- 
tank,  gasoline-stove,  tables,  Porter  bee-es- 
capes, and  a  Daisy  wheelbarrow.  We  run 
almost  entirely  for  extracted  honey,  but  pro- 
duce sufficient  chunk  and  comb  honey  for 
the  local  market.  Up  to  the  present  time  I 
have  been  getting  9  cts.  for  extracted  honey 
and  12>^  for  comb.  The  chunk  honey  sells 
between  9  and  12  cts. 

We  see  that  all  extracting-frames  are  emp- 


ty, and  on  May  15  have  them  ready  for  the 
alfalfa  honey.  If  we  have  sufficient  supers 
we  let  them  all  remain  on  the  hives  until 
August  20,  or  the  close  of  the  flow,  when  we 
take  them  off  and  extract  before  the  fall 
wild  flowers  bloom.    If  we  are  short  of  su- 

Eers  we  have  to  extract  two  or  three  times 
efore  this. 

PORTER  ESCAPES  AND  HOT  KNIVES. 

We  put  on  the  Porter  bee-escapes  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  next  morning  commence 
to  uncap,  using  thick  bevel-edged  knives, 
made  very  sharp  and  exceedingly  hot,  as  we 
use  several  knives  at  a  time  and  leave  those 
not  in  use  in  hot  water  over  a  one- burner 
gasoline-stove.  We  use  the  knife  on  one 
side  of  the  comb  only,  and  ^en  put  it  back 
in  the  hot  water,  and  select  one  of  the  other 
hot  ones  for  the  other  side.  We  uncap  both 
up  and  down,  and  see  no  advantage  in  either 
one  over  the  other;  but  by  cutting  both  ways 
the  hands  are  rested.  As  our  honey  is  very 
thick  and  heavy,  a  cold  knife  would  tear  and 
break  out  new  combs.  Our  extracted  honey 
usually  granulates  in  from  thir^  to  sixty 
days,  and  then  we  liquefy  it,  for  we  sell  non«» 
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of  it  in  the  granulated  form.  If  our  comb 
honey  does  not  come  up  to  the  desired 
grades  we  make  chunk  nonev  of  it;  and 
if  it  granulates  before  we  sell  it  we  feed 
it  back  to  the  bees  and  then  put  the  comb 
through  the  wax- extractor;  or  we  sometimes 
put  the  whole  thino;  through  the  extractors 
and  then  feed  the  liquid  honey  to  the  bees 
afterward. 

WE  RAISE  OUR  OWN  QUEENS. 

We  raise  our  own  queens,  although  we 

Purchase  extra  good  breeders  as  occasion 
emands.  In  the  past,  this  has  caused  a 
good  deal  of  extra  work;  for  at  the  end  of 
the  season  we  have  a  lot  of  fine  queens  left, 
which  we  endeavor  to  winter  in  nuclei,  and 
our  winters  are  often  so  open  that  we  are 
compelled  to  feed  continually.  In  the  future 
we  ao  not  intend  to  do  this,  as  we  expect  to 
take  up  queen-rearing  on  a  commercial  basis, 
arranging  the  work  accordingly.  This  sea- 
son we  endeavored  to  use  two  full-depth 
ten-frame  bodies  as  a  brood-chamber;  but 
we  never  could  get  over  fourteen  Hoffman 
frames  of  brood  at  one  time.  We  use  eight 
and  ten  frame  hives,  each  frame  having  two 
horizontal  wires  and  two  oblique,  fillecTwith 
a  full  sheet  of  foundation. 

THIN  OR  THICK  TOP-BARS. 

We  have  used  the  ten-frame  extracting- 
supers  for  a  sectional  hive,  using  about  five 
supers  for  each  colony.  The  thin  top-bar  of 
the  frame  always  sags,  and  there  is  no  good 
way  of  quickly  fastening  the  foundation  to 
it;  so  in  the  future  we  shall  use  the  thick 
Hoffman  top-bars.  We  also  use  Massie 
hives  and  find  them  very  satisfactorv. 

We  make  our  increase  on  the  shaking-out 

Elan.    I  shake  or  brush  the  bees  from  five 
ill  frames  of  brood,  confine  them  for  six 
hours,  then  take  them  to  another  yard  and 
give  them  a  queen,  and  the  work  is  done. 
Hagerman,  N.  M. 


PERMANENT  SHEDS  FOR  BEES. 


Why  it  Pays  in  Dollars  and  Cents  to  Keep 
the  Hives  Sheltered  in  a  Shed. 

BY  J.  T.  WILLIAMS. 


For  nearly  fifty  years  I  have  kept  bees  to 
some  extent.  I  have  used  ** gums, "boxes, 
kegs,  and  hives  of  nearly  every  pattern.  I 
have  tried  keeping  the  hives  in  the  open 
under  shade-trees,  under  shade-boards,  and 
in  sheds  of  different  kinds.  The  photo- 
graph shows  my  latest  shed  that  I  built  after 
my  extended  experience.  By  having  a  good 
shelter  from  the  winds,  as  well  as  from  the 
rain  and  snow,  I  can  get  my  colonies  built 
up  strong  much  earlier  in  the  spring,  so  that 
I  can  have  good  work  done  in  the  supers  as 
early  as  April  12  in  this  locality.  The  hives 
remain  in  the  shed  the  year  round. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bees  are  clus- 
tered on  the  front  of  the  hive  considerably. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that,  at  the  time  the 
photograph  was  taken  (July  29),  the  bees 
were  all  in  from  the  field,  and  some  of  the 
supers  had  been  removed,  for  I  had  already 
taken  off  a  part  of  the  honey  crop. 

The  front,  roof,  and  back  of  the  sheds  are 
made  of  corrugated  iron,  the  posts  of  cedar 
being  set  in  the  ground  two  feet.  The  front 
of  the  shed  is  6  ft.  8  in.  high,  and  the  rear 
only  6  ft.  The  iron  is  well  covered  with  red 
wagon-paint,  while  the  hives  are  painted 
different  shades  of  green. 

The  passageways  of  ten  feet  or  so  are  for 
going  in  and  out  of  the  shed.  I  do  all  the 
work  behind  the  hives,  without  a  veil  and 
often  without  even  a  hat.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  in  the  shed  behind  the  hives  to  run  a 
loaded  wheelbarrow. 

As  to  whether  it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  have  hives  under  sheds,  I  will  say  that  I 
think  it  pays  just  as  well  as  it  i)ays  a  farmer 
to  buila  a  bam  to  shelter  his  stock.    Of 


WILLI    \.S     C    R    U 
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A  FRAME  FROM  A  COLONY  THAT  WAS  PREPARING  TO  SWARM. 
The  combs  had  been  spaced  a  little  too  far  apart,  and  this  arave  the  bees  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  build  queen-cells. 

course,  the  bees  and  cattle  might  live  with- 
out the  shelter,  but  they  do  much  better 
with  it. 

>kLFALFA  IN  UNIRRTGATED  REGIONS. 

In  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  the  statement 
is  made  that  alfalfa  is  not  known  to  produce 
honey  outside  of  the  arid  districts.  I  want 
to  say  tiiat  this  is  a  mistake,  for  I  have  been 
raising  alfalfa  for  ten  years,  and  find  it  a 
great  noney-producer  as  well  as  a  hay-pro- 
ducer. 

Noel,  Missouri. 

[Mr.  Williams  may  be  right  in  his  estimate 
of  the  value  of  bee-sheds;  but  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander,  and 
oiher  bee-keepers  of  some  prominence,  have 
questioned  whether  or  not  the  shutting  off 
of  the  sun's  rays  is  not  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  colony  in  the  early 
spring  weather.  These  sheds  would  cut  off 
tne  sun's  heat  at  least  half  of  the  day.  Dur- 
ing the  hottest  weather  this  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage, perhaps;  but  in  the  spring  it  might 
be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  As  we  have 
before  reported,  we  find  that  those  colonies 
at  our  home  yard  that  are  shaded  a  good 
part  of  the  forenoon  do  not  make  as  good 
progress  in  brood-rearing  in  the  spring  as 
those  out  in  the  open,  exposed  more  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

It  would  be  our  opinion  that  the  chief  val- 
ue of  the  sheds  here  shown  is  not  so  much 
in  the  shutting-off  of  the  sun  and  storm  as  in 
cutting  off  possible  wintry  blasts.  In  this 
connection  we  find  that  those  of  our  colonies 
that  are  situated  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  a 
clear  wind-sweep,  the  draft  coming  through 


a  gap  in  the  ever- 
greens, do  not  win- 
ter as  well  as  those 
that  are  protected 
more  from  the  pre- 
vailing winds.  The 
sheds  would  cutoff 
wintry  blasts  as 
well  as  the  cold 
winds  in  early 
spring.  This  of  it- 
self is  of  some  im- 
portance; but  could 
not  practically  the 
same  results  be  se- 
cured by  a  high 
board  fence,  with- 
out any  roof?  We 
simply  raise  the 
question.  We  do 
not  know.  Of 
course,  this  whole 
proposition  will  be 
modified  by  locali- 
ty. In  the  warm 
countries  sheds  are 
almost  indispensa- 
ble, for  direct  trop- 
ical or  semi-trop- 
ical sun  rays  are 
very  severe  upon 
the  combs  of  a  pop- 
ulous colony. 
In  the  last  edition 
of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  now  on  the  press, 
the  statement  regarding  alfalfa  for  the  east- 
ern sections  of  the  country  has  been  modi- 
fied; but  it  is  a  fact  that,  outside  of  the  irri- 
gated regions,  except  in  some  particular  lo- 
calities, alfalfa  does  not  yield  any  honey,  or 
at  least  not  very  much. — Ed.] 


QUEEN-CELLS  GALORE. 

BY  W.  A.  PRYAL. 


Last  spring,  while  manipulating  among  the 
bees  I  founda  colory  that  was  making  great 
preparatiions 
for  swarm- 
ing. I  think 
it  contained 
more  queen - 
cells  in  \ari 
ous  stages  of 
completion 
than  I  ever 
before  saw  in 
a  colony.  Be- 
t  w  e  e  n  two 
frames  that 
were  spaced 
a  trifle  fur- 
ther apart 
than  they 
should  have 
been  the  bees 
had  filled  in 
the  unneces- 
sary space 
with  thin 
sheets    of 


A  small  piece  of  comb  containinsr 
an  unusual  number  of  queen- 
cells. 
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comb  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photog^phs  The  smaller  bit  of 
waxwork  1  broke  from  the  frame.  It  is  un- 
usually interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits 
in  a  very  small  space  the  three  styles  of  cells 
to  be  found  in  a  normal  colony  of  bees.  Note 
the  dozen  or  so  queen-ceils,  and  there  are 
others  on  the  reverse  side. 

The  larger  photo  is  interesting,  too,  in 
many  ways,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
queen  was  **not  up  to  her  speed,''  else  she 
would  have  been  more  careful  in  her  egg- 
la^ring — ^there  would  not  have  been  so  many 
skipped  cells.  The  honey-storage  was  am- 
ple and  good. 

Oakland,  Cal. 


A    SEASON'S    AFTER. THOUGHTS    ON 

FEEDERS,  FEEDING,  AND 

COVERS. 


BY  F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 


Since  coming  west  I  realize  more  and 
more  each  day  how  very  much  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  word  "locality,**  the  bee-keep- 
ers* technical  term  for  environment;  for  as 
I  read  the  pages  of  this  magazine  word  by 
word  and  line  by  line  at  least  twice  I  often 
find  myself  saying,  ''That  is  all  right  for  Ill- 
inois, but  not  for  this  neck  of  the  woods.** 
Conditions  are  so  different,  and  I  am  yet  far 
from  understanding  them,  especially  when 
on  every  hand  I  am  assured  that  this  has 
been  a  most  exceptional  year,  the  tempera- 
ture and  seasonal  arrangements  having  oeen 
turned  topsyturvy.  This  is  a  great  pollen 
country,  especially  when,  in  May,  the  Scotch 
broom  blazes  forth  in  gorgeous  golden  yel- 
low, a  positive  eye-feast  of  splendor;  and 
yet  unaer  the  date  of  April  3  my  notebook 
reports,  "Been  a  dearth  of  pollen  up  to 
now.'*  The  first  pollen  of  the  season  was 
carried  in  on  Feb.  22.  The  trouble  was  not 
with  the  flowers  but  with  the  daily  tempera- 
ture, which  rarely  got  up  to  48°,  so  that  the 
bees  could  not  fly.  We  had  a  cold  wave  the 
first  half  of  January,  when  almost  zero  was 
reached;  but  by  the  20th  the  bees  had  a 
flight  From  that  date  until  March  17  the 
thermometer  hung  around  40  to  48  degrees 
with  deadly  uniformity,  once  in  a  while 
reaching  50  for  a  couple  of  hours— sufficient 
for  a  flight,  but  not  long  enough  for  much 
work  to  be  done. 

It  was  during  this  distressing  period  that 
I  began  to  get  a  new  light  on  the  problem  of 
feec^rs.  My  bees  were  in  desperate  need 
of  stores.    This  is  matter  for  another  story, 

gossibly  with  a  moral  new  to  many  that  may 
e  told  later,  and  so  I  got  out  the  bottom- 
board  feeding-tins,  and  put  them  into  oper- 
ation. 

My  readers  may  remember  I  selected  this 
style  because  I  thought  they  would  be  equal- 
ly suitable  for  spnng  stimulative  and  fall 
solid  feeding.  For  the  latter  purpose  they 
are  all  right,  though  not  nearly  as  good  as 
the  Miller  feeder  (i  have  used  both),  and  I 
have  just  finished  feeding  300  pounds  of  su- 


gar to  make  certain  the  bees  will  not  be  de- 
pendent on  honey-dew  alone  in  winter— the 
only  crop  they  secured  being  composed  of 
that  wretched  stuff. 

As  a  spring  feeder  in  this  locality  the  bot- 
tom feeder  is  a  failure,  for  (and  here  is  a 
fact  I  have  not  yet  found  in  bee  literature) 
bees  will  not  take  up  thin  syrup  from  below 
when  the  temperature  is  unoer  50*^.  Few 
back  feeding,  as  Mr.  Hand  uses  this  feeder, 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  handier,  because 
in  August,  a  year  ago.  I  fed  slowly  to  a  num- 
ber OT  hives  in  an  effort  to  get  combs,  and 
learned  its  convenience.  But  my  season's 
experience  convinces  me  that  in  a  climate  of 
steady  low  temperatures,  like  this  and  that 
of  the  British  Isles,  the  best  spring  feeder  is 
one  that  slips  into  the  brood-chamber  like  an 
ordinary  frame,  the  Doolittle  being  the  type. 

THE    DENSITY  OF  HONEY;  DIFFERENT    SYRUP 
FORMULAS;  MEASURE  OR  WEIGHT   OF  SU- 
GAR AND  WATER. 

While  discussing  feeder  problems  I  am 
naturally  led  to  that  of  the  syrup,  especially 
that  given  for  winter  stores,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  greatest  economy  is  exercised 
bv  giving  a  syrup  as  nearlv  the  consistency 
of  honey  as  possible.  Nowhere  can  I  find  an 
authoritative  statement  as  to  the  density  of 
honey  excepting  in  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopeia, where  it  is  given  as  1.37.  Honey 
by  bee-keepers  is  generally  assumed  to  be 
half  as  heavy  again  as  water  —  that  is,  pos- 
sessing a  density  of  1.5.  But  Mr.  1.  Hopluns, 
government  apiarist  of  New  2^ealand.  is 
quoted  as  advismg  that  no  honey  be  market- 
ed unless  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.4;  and 
he  thinks  1.4  even  better^  as  all  samples  he 
had  tested  of  that  specific  gravity,  and  ap- 
wardf  were  perfectly  ripe,  in  making  fie 
feeding  syrup  we  may,  therefore,  take  1.4  as 
a  safe  standard,  and  so  prepare  a  solution 
that  will  be  of  slightly  less  density,  say  1.2. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Townsend  recommends  a  syrup 
composed  of  three  parts  of  sugar  and  two  of 
water,  which,  he  says,  weighs  11  pounds  to 
the  gallon— that  is,  has  a  density  of  1.37;  and 
I  note  with  pleasure  he  says  he  weighs  both 
the  sugar  and  the  water.  Several  writers 
recommend  so  many  parts  sugar,  so  many 
parts  water,  by  weight  or  measure,  the  as- 
sumption being  that  sugar  and  water,  bulk 
for  bulk,  are  ofthe  same  weight,  whicn,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  not.  An  ounce  of 
water,  fluid  measure,  weighs  an  ounce,  ex- 
actly, in  Britain,  and  approximately  so  in  the 
United  States,  so  that  the  United  States  pint 
of  16  ounces  weighs  practicably  a  pound. 
But  a  pint  of  sugar,  such  as  I  have  been  us- 
ing, weighs  about  13^  ounces;  therefore  a 
formula  that  recommends  quantities  "by 
weight  or  measure ''  is  a  very  unsafe  one  to 
follow.  Mr.  Doolittle's  recipe  consists  of 
boiling  water,  15  lbs.,  or  15  pints;  granulated 
sugar,  30  lbs.,  or  35  pints;  extracted  honey, 
5  lbs.,  or  3.5  pints. 

I  would  estimate  the  total  bulk  of  ^e 
above  to  be  about  38>^  pints,  so  that  the 
density  of  the  feeding  syrup  is  probably 
about  1.3. 
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10DD*S  TWO-STORY  DIVISIBLE  HIVE  WITH  TELESCOPE  CoVER. 
The  bottom-board  has  a  l>i-inch  rim;  the  winter  side  of  entrance  block'is  turned  down.    In  very  cold  weath- 
er the  entrance  may  be  further  contracted  by  means  of  the  block  lyinff  at  the  left  of  the  aligbtinff-board. 


Another  writer  in  the  same  issue  of  Glean- 
ings, Mr.  F.  P.  Clare,  gives  this  formula: 

BoUing  water,  10  quarts,  or  20  lbs.;  granu- 
lated sugar,  30  quarts,  or  51.5  lbs.;  extracted 
honey,  10  (j^uarts.  or  28  lbs. 

To  me  this  looks  like  a  total  quantity  of  36 
quarts  witii  a  probable  density  of  1.39,  being 
about  7  per  cent  thicker  than  is  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  Doolittle,  and  even  a  trifle  denser 
than  the  official  quotation  for  honey  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopeia.  Let  it  be  noted 
I  can  only  estimate  the  bulks  as  the  result  of 
my  experience  in  compounding  the  formula 
given  m  a  succeeding  paragraph. 

Not  having  any  honey  of  my  own  produc- 
tion on  hand,  and  being  afraid  to  use  that 
from  other  sources,  I  practically  followed 
Mr.  Townsend. 

There  is  considerable  convenience  in 
measuring  out  large  quantities  of  sugar  rath- 
er than  weighing  it,  and  so  I  use  one  of  the 
ordinary  tin  quart  household  measures  that 
are  so  common  in  American  homes.  I  have 
the  use  of  a  rather  large  galvanized-iron  pail 
whose  full  capacity  is  20  (quarts;  but  it  is 
wisdom  to  handle  only  16  in  it.  Assuming 
that  a  quart  of  sugar  weighs  1^  lbs.,  the 
formula  for  a  thick  feeding  syrup  works  out 
as  follows:  Boiling  water,  8  quarts,  or  16 
lbs. ;  granulated  sugar,  14  quarts,  or  24.5  lbs., 
making  16  quarts  of  syrup  weighing  40^ 
lbs.,  with  a  density  of  1.26. 

When  evaporated  by  the  bees,  each  pound 
of  this  syrup  will  weigh  14>^  ounces,  less  the 
amount  used  up  in  energy  by  storing  and 


evaporating,  probably  amounting  to  the  odd 
half^ounce;  consequently  for  every  quart  of 
this  thick  feed  given  the  bees,  there  will  be 
in  the  hive  2)4  lbs.  of  stores. 

COVERS. 

Following  out  the  idea  hinted  at  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  covers,  I  have,  this  past  summer, 
used  only  the  telescope  variety,  and  like  it 
first  rate— so  much  so  that  I  have  discarded 
the  shallow  one  altogether.  The  galvanized- 
iron  roof  is  excellent  for  this  climate  of  wet 
and  dry  seasons;  but  I  find  it  a  necessity  to 
have  a  wooden  roof  below  it,  so  now  I  make 
what  is  really  an  all-wood  telescope  cover, 
and  then  put  on  the  iron  roof. 

I  also  find  I  must  increase  the  depth  of  the 
sides  from  7^  to  at  least  8  inches,  so  as  to 
have  a  clear  space  of  at  least  1)4  inches 
above  the  upper  division,  to  give  ample 
room  for  quilt  and  super-cover,  also  to  take 
care  of  the  honey-board  when  such  is  used. 
For  quite  a  while  I  was  bothered  as  to 
whether  the  "lug"  of  the  end  strip  should 
overlap  or  be  tucked  under  the  side  piece; 
but  the  first  heavy  rain  quickly  settled  the 
problem  in  favor  of  the  latter,  as  the  former 
leaked  freely. 

I  am  senaing  a  photograph  to  show  how 
one  of  my  hives  looks  when  complete.  They 
are  all  ready  for  winter.  Notice  that  the 
rear  has  been  raised  about  an  inch  so  that 
the  rainfall  will  run  off  the  alighting-board. 
In  the  dry  summer  months  they  are  perfect- 
ly level  in  both  directions. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. 
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[In  the  matter  of  making  syrup  for  feed- 
ing, mathematical  precision  is  not  at  all  nec- 
essary. As  a  general  proposition  we  may 
say  that,  for  stimulative  purposes,  a  syrup 
of  approximately  one-half  sugar  and  one-hau 
water  is  about  right.  For  feeding  outdoors 
a  thinner  syrup  still  is  better.  For  fall  feed- 
ing, to  give  colonies  the  necessary  stores  for 
winter,  two  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  water  is 
about  right.  For  late  fall  feeding,  two  and 
one-halfof  sugar  to  one  of  water  is  nearer  the 
correct  proportion.  For  feeding  in  Septem- 
ber, in  this  climate,  a  two-to-one  syrup  is 
better,  because  the  bees  then  have  an  op- 
portunity to  evaporate  it  slightly,  and  that 
means  that  they  can  treat  it  in  their  little 
chemical  laboratories;  that  is,  thejr  "invert" 
it,  as  the  chemist  would  say.  This  inversion, 
if  carried  far  enough,  prevents  granulation. 
If,  however,  the  weather  is  too  cool  for  the 
bees  to  evaporate  and  cap  over  their  stores 
there  will  be  no  inversion,  and  hence  the 
need  of  a  little  honey  or  acid.  Syrup  would 
be  a  little  too  thin  if  made  two  parts  sugar 
and  one  of  water.  For  very  late  feeding, 
the  bees  can  not  do  very  much  about  evapo- 
rating, and  we  therefore  recommend  at  such 
times  a  two-and-one-half -to-one  syrup. 

This  question  of  proportion  will  necessari- 
ly be  modified  very  materially  by  locality. 
One  can  hardly  go  by  the  calendar  months 
for  fall  or  winter  feeding.  He  will,  there- 
fore, have  to  exercise  a  lime  judgment,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  average  conditions  of 
weather  at  the  time  the  feeding  is  practiced. 

Our  correspondent  calls  in  question  the 
statement  when  we  say  make  the  propor- 
tions "by  measure  or  weight"  He  very 
properly  assumes  that  this  means  the  rela- 
tive amounts  will  be  approximately  the  same 
in  either  case.  He  finds  that  sugar  weighs 
about  13>^  ounces  to  the  pound,  and  assumes 
that  water  will  run  about  16.  We  have 
been  doing  a  little  experimenting  on  our  own 
account,  and  we  fina  that  the  sugar  that  we 
use  runs  from  14>^  to  15  ounces  to  the  pound. 
The  15  ounce  figure  was  obtained  after  fill- 
an  8-ounce  graduate  with  the  gradations 
molded  in  the  glass.  Half  a  pint  of  sugar 
in  this  graduate,  on  some  delicate  scales  ca- 
pable of  recording  iV  of  an  ounce,  weighed 
7  '/2  ounces,  which  would  make  15  ounces  to 
the  pint.  We  then  secured  a  half -gallon 
measure  and  weighed  that  full  of  sugar  on 
larger  scales.  The  results  upon  calculation 
showed  slightly  over  14>^  ounces  to  the  pint. 
According,  then,  to  our  own  figures,  tnere 
is  a  minimum  of  an  ounce  or  a  maximum  of 
1  %  ounces  between  the  weight  of  a  pint  of 
sugar  and  one  of  water;  but  if  our  corres- 
pondent will  dip  up  a  dipperful  of  sugar  and 
then  a  dipperful  of  water  he  will  find  that 
the  sugar  will  be  somewhat  crowning  in  the 
dipper  or  measure  unless  he  takes  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  level  it  off  with  a  straight- 
edge, which  he  would  not  do.  A  dipperful 
of  water,  owing  to  spilling  and  the  uneven 
balance  of  the  dipper  while  handling,  will 
not  be  (luite  level  full.  So,  then,  when  we 
proportion  sugar  and  water  by  measure  we 
shall  have  almost  exactly  the  same  results  as 


if  we  had  weighed  it  out  on  scales,  or  so 
near  it  that  the  difference  would  be  negli- 
gible. 

As  Mr.  Todd  said,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
use  measure  than  weight,  and  we  still  think, 
therefore,  that  our  statement  in  our  ABC 
of  Bee  Culture,  and  in  other  literature,  to 
make  the  proportions  either  "  by  measure  or 
weight,''  IS,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  cor- 
rect; but  in  any  event  there  is  no  apparent 

ain  in  drawing  the  proportions  too  close. — 

D.] 

—    »  ■  ^  ■  » 

CANADIAN  LAW  ON  SPRAYING. 


To. 


Another  Objection  to  the  Capplng-melter. 


BY  J.  L.  BYER. 


What  B.  W.  Harrington  has  to  say  on  page 
611,  relative  to  the  law  in  Canada  compelling 
people  who  spray  trees  while  in  bloom  to 
use  crude  carbolic  acid  in  the  spraying  mix- 
tures is  new  to  me,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
he  is  mistaken.  So  far  as  I  know,  Ontario  is 
the  only  province  in  the  Dominion  that  has 
a  law  against  spraying,  and  that  law  allows 
no  such  compromise  as  Mr.  Harrington  states 
—at  least  I  nave  never  heard  of  it,  and  if 
mistaken  I  will  gladly  be  corrected.  The 
prohibitive  clause  in  the  act  reads  as  follows: 
''No  person,  in  spraying  or  sprinkling  fruit- 
trees  during  the  period  within  which  such 
trees  are  in  full  bloom,  shall  use  or  cause  to 
be  used  any  mixture  containing  Paris  green 
or  any  other  poisonous  substance  injurious 
to  bees."  Then  follow  the  penalties  for  in- 
fractions of  the  law.  The  Ontario  govern- 
ment each  spring  sends  out  circulars  to  tiie 
bee- keepers  ancTothers;  and  in  addition  to  a 
copy  of  ihe  act  being  printed  in  these  circu- 
lar, some  instructions  about  spraying  are 
usually  included  as  well.  Last  spring  the 
followmjg  information  was  appended:  "'The 
best  fruit-growers  consider  spraying  during 
the  period  of  full  bloom  as  a  useless  waste  of 
material,  and  harmful  to  the  setting  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  universally  condemned  by  ento- 
mologists in  every  part  of  America.  The 
recommended  formulas  as  sent  out  by  l>oth 
the  Federal  and  Provincial  Departments  of 
Agriculture  distinctly  advise  spraying  apple 
orchards  with  Bordeaux  and  arsenites:  (I) 
Just  as  leaf-buds  are  expanding;  (2)  Just  be- 
fore blossoms  open;  (3)  Just  after  blossoms 
fall;  (4)  Every  ten  days  later  if  required. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  law  is  pretty  well  ob- 
served, and  a  policy  of  education  is  mainly 
responsible  for  this  being  the  fact.  If  a  man 
thinks  he  is  being  injured  by  having  to  obey 
a  law,  he  is  very  apt  to  break  said  law  if  he 
thinks  there  is  no  danger  of  being  detected. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  same  man  comes  to  think 
that  the  observance  of  said  law  does  him  no 
injury,  but,  on  the  contrary,  does  good — 
well,  that's  a  different  proposition  altogether. 
Of  course,  there  are  a  few  isolated  cases 
each  year  where  some  one  will  persist  in 
breaking  the  law  through  ignorance  or  other 
causes;  yet,  as  we  have  said,  speaking  in  i 
general  sense,  the  bee-men  of  Ontario  have 
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J.  L.   BYER  AND  FAMILY. 

[Mr.  Byer  did  not  know  that  we  expected  to  use  this  ensravinir  in  connection  with  his  article.  He  is  too  mod- 
est to  push  himself  forward.  But  we  are  triad  of  an  opportunity  to  introduce  him  more  formally  to  our  readers. 
We  commend  him  as  beinsr  a  sound  adviser,  and  an  honest  and  fearless.writer.— Ed.] 


little  to  complain  of  now  in  this  matter  of 
bees  being  poisoned  by  illegal  spraying  of 
trees.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  a  live  is- 
sue, and  each  year  the  Ontario  Association 
held  its  convention  many  complaints  would 
be  heard. 

Mr.  Harrington  also  mentions  the  capping- 
melter,  and  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  we 
used  it  again  while  extracting  the  buckwheat 
honey;  and.  while  we  have  always  thought  it 
was  impossible  to  destroy  the  flavor  of  this 
honey,  yet  that  which  was  allowed  to  cool 
over  night  in  the  small  tank  into  which  the 
honey  and  wax  ran,  had  in  the  morning  a 
decidedly  "cooked"  taste.  It  really  seemed 
to  be  far  more  affected  by  the  heat  than  was 
the  clover  honey.  Since  writing  my  experi- 
ence with  the  capping-melter  for  a  former 
issue  of  Gleanings  another  objection  has 
appeared  that  has  cooled  off  our  enthusiasm 
quite  a  bit;  for,  honestly,  if  the  "wish  had 
been  father  to  the  thought"  we  should  be 
very  loath  to  say  any  thing  against  the  in- 
vention, as  we  had  hoped  great  things  for  it. 

This  being  the  case,  what  I  say  will  not  be 
taken,  I  trust,  as  carping  criticism,  but  sim- 
ply an  honest  expression  of  the  merits  of  the 
machine  pro  and  con  as  they  appealed  to  us 
the  past  summer. 

while  extracting  the  clover  honey  at  home, 
a  laree  tank  holding  900  pounds  was  filled 
withnoney,  all  from  capped  combs,  the  in- 
tention being  to  have  this  for  the  home  trade 
—all  to  be  put  up  in  five-pound  tins.    Two 


other  tanks,  of  600  lbs.  each,  were  reserved 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  two  latter 
tanks  none  of  the  honey  from  the  capping- 
melter  was  put  in,  while  in  the  large  tanlc 
the  bulk  of  this  warm  honey  was  mixed  with 
the  other.  Now,  it  happened  that  we  ran 
short  of  tins,  and  it  became  necessary  to  put 
up  this  honey  in  pails  at  once.  The  pails 
were  accordingly  filled,  two  or  possibly  three 
days  after  the  tanks  were  filled.  The  honey 
from  the  two  tanks  was  in  another  room,  and 
was  sold  first,  every  thing  being  all  right. 
A  few  days  ago  I  went  into  the  room  where 
the  180  pails  nlled  from  the  large  tank  were 
stored,  and  on  looking  into  the  pails  my  first 
thought  was  that  some  one  had  been  in  the 
room  and  had  removed  the  covers  of  the 
pails  for  a  time,  as  the  honey  was  all  cover- 
ed with  fine  specks.  A  closer  investigation 
revealed  the  fact  that  every  pail  of  the  180 
was  covered  with  this  stuff,  whatever  it  was. 
As  near  as  I  can  guess,  the  honey  had  not 
stood  long  enough  in  the  tank  before  being 
filled  into  the  pails,  and  these  fine  particles 
were  minute  bits  of  pollen  and  other  matter 
that  had  been  melted  and  mixed  through  the 
honey.  Now,  the  honey  from  the  other  tanks 
that  had  no  honey  from  the  melter  was  filled 
up  under  the  same  conditions  into  pails,  and 
yet  it  was  as  white  as  snow  when  in  the 
granulated  state.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to 
go  over  every  one  of  those  180  pails,  and  with 
a  spoon  take  off  the  top,  and  then  fill  up 
again  with  honey  warmed  up  for  the  pur- 
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pose.  As  the  honey  was  very  thick  and 
waxy,  just  starting  to  eranulate,  one  can 
imagine  what  a  time  we  nad.  Certainly  the 
experience  was  not  calculated  to  make  us 
very  eager  for  another  one  like  it.  The  hon- 
evwas  all  strained  through  very  fine  cheese- 
cloth; but  the  warm  stuff  would  go  through 
with  a  rush,  and  doubtless  carry  through 
particles  that  would  otherwise  be  caught  if 
the  honev  were  cold.  A  lot  of  our  honey 
was  sold  for  bottling  purposes  this  year,  and 
after  this  bit  of  experience  we  were  congrat- 
ulating ourselves  that  the  honey  sold  to  this 
party  lad  been  extracted  at  the  yard  where, 
for  lack  of  room,  the  melter  was  not  used. 
Bfr.  Fowls,  and  others  who  have  used  tiie 
melter,  bottle  extensively,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  from  them  if  a  more  ex- 
tended experience  with  this  machine  has  in 
any  way  modified  their  previous  views  of  it 

A    TWO-TO-ONE    SUGAR    FOR    FEEDING    JUST 
RIGHT. 

I  am  glad  to  note  in  the  Oct.  1st  Gleanings 
that  Dr.  Miller  has  abandoned  the  wasteful 
method  of  feeding  thin  syrup  to  bees  in  the 
fall.  All  things  considereo,  I  believe  that 
the  two-to-one  mixture  is  ^e  safest  and  best 
of  all,  as  then  it  is  so  easilv  prepared.  Sim- 
ply dump  a  100-pound  sack  of  sugar  into  a 
tank;  heat  50  pounds  of  water  to  a  boil,  and 
pour  on  the  sugar.  Stir  vigorously  with  a 
long  stick  for  a  few  minutes,  and  you  have 
150  pounds  of  bee-feed  so  good  that  I  don't 
believe  that  acid,  honey,  or  any  thing  else 
will  iinprove  it  one  iota.  I  am  not  saying 
that  honey  will  necessarily  hurt  it,  but  then 
there  is  a  great  big  chance  that  it  may,  in 
most  "lociQities.''  Just  at  present  Til  wager 
that  Dr.  Miller  is  not  mixing  honey  with  the 
feed.  All  this  talk  about  the  two-to-one  mix- 
ture granulating  is,  in  my  estimation,  just 
"talk?'  Last  fd,  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, I  happened  to  notice  a  dead  queen 
in  front  of  a  strong  colony.  A  queen  was 
taken  from  a  strong  nucleus  that  we  had  in- 
tended to  winter  over,  bees  and  all  being 
united  with  the  strong  colony  that  had  lost 
the  queen.  In  making  the  change,  two  of 
the  combs  from  the  nucleus  were  not  need- 
ed, and  they  were  set  aside  in  the  honey- 
house  and  entirely  forgotten  for  the  time. 
These  combs  were  filled  with  sugar  syrup 
made  as  described,  and  the  lower  half  of  the 
combs  were  not  even  sealed  over.  Well,  in 
the  spring  these  combs  were  in  perfect  con- 
dition with  not  a  sign  of  granulation,  and 
this  after  having  been  exposed  to  all  extremes 
and  changes  of  temperature  for  seven 
months.  Druggists  use  the  two-to-one  mix- 
ture altogether.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Dead- 
man  that  a  thinner  mixture  would  ferment, 
while,  if  made  thicker,  rock  candy  would  be 
the  result  in  time.  We  personally  know 
good  bee-keepers  who  have  fed  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  syrup  of  the  two-to-one 
proportions,  and  never  yet  once  had  trouble 
with  granulation.  Surely  with  all  this  evi- 
dence I  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that 
^ere  is  nothing  whatever  in  this  granulation 
^eory.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  there 
has  been  a  great  big  change  during  the  past 


few  years  on  this  matter  of  thick  or  thin 
syrup;  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
there  will  be  very  little  feeding  of  thin  syr- 
up in  the  autumns  yet  to  come;  and.  more 
than  that,  I  believe  it  will  be  considered  very 
risky  to  mix  honey  with  the  syrup,  and  en- 
Hrely  unnecessary  to  add  acids  or  other  in- 
gredients for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  gran- 
ulation. 

Mount  Joy,  Canada. 

[We  quite  agree  with  you  that  a  two-to- 
one  syrup  will  not  granulate,  even  if  noting 
in  the  way  of  acid  or  honey  be  put  in  it.  See 
our  answer  to  F.  Dundas  Toda,  on  page  778 
in  this  issue. 

On  the  subject  of  honey  discoloring  in  cap- 
ping-melters,  there  seems  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  those  who  have  tried  them. 
For  mstance,  theHutchinson  Bros«  as  report- 
ed in  the  last  Review,  and  Chalon  Fowls,  who 
does  a  large  business  in  bottling,  appear  to 
think  there  is  no  impairment.  May  we  have 
reports  from  others  who  have  tried  them? — 
Ed.] 

»  ■  ^  ■  » 

DO  BEES  STEAL  EGGS? 


Laying  Woriiers  Reaponslhle. 

BY  SAMUEL  SIMMINS. 


In  Gleanings  for  Aug.  1,  p.  477,  a  corres- 
pondent asks  how  eggs  in  queen-cell  cups 
are  to  be  accounted  for,  when  it  is  certain 
there  has  been  no  queen  in  the  hive.  The 
editor  replied.  '*Bees  in  a  few  cases  that 
seem  well  authenticated  have  been  known 
to  steal  an  egg  or  two  from  another  hive." 

Now,  to  be  well  authenticated  a  case  of 
this  kind  must  be  left  until  a  queen  may  be 
matured  and  hatched  from  those  stolen  (?) 
eggs.  But  this  is  just  the  result  I  have  not 
yet  found  proved  to  be  the  ultimate  act 
Various  writers  have  stated  they  have  found 
eggs  in  queen-cups  where  there  has  been  no 
queen  in  the  hive,  and  they  could  explain 
the  (to  them)  mysterious  occurrence  only  by 
declaring  the  bees  must  have  stolen  the 
eggs  from  another  colony. 

Most  bee-keepers  are  well  aware  of  the 
usual  way  the  laying  workers  have  of  appar- 
ently depositingany  number  of  eggs  in  eadi 
of  many  cells.  l*his  does  not  prove  that  any 
one  worker  deposits  more  than  one  egg  in  a 
cell;  for  where  a  colony  encourages  Aem  at 
all,  there  may  be  quite  a  number  going 
around  and  adding  their  quota  until  there 
may  be  a  dozen  or  more  eggs  in  a  cell.  I 
have  myself  removed  as  many  as  three  of 
these  workerpests  at  one  examination,  whUe 
the  late  Mr.  Frank  Cheshire  was  looking  on, 
and  upon  dissection  he  found  the  usual  con- 
dition of  developed  ovaries.  These  were 
South  African  bees. 

If  no  more  than  one  or  quite  a  limited  num- 
ber take  to  this  unpleasant  occupation,  the 
eggs  may  be  deposited  more  regularly,  often 
not  more  than  one  to  each  cel^  so  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  owner  to  believe  he  has  not 
a  oueen  in  the  hive  after  all. 

It  may  be  taken  for  a  fact,  that,  where 
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bees  are  without  a  queen,  and  more  espe- 
cially if  there  are  few  or  no  drones  in  the 
hive,  any  mature  worker  may  take  it  upon 
herself  to  lay  eggs:  though,  as  I  have  some- 
times found,  she  will  deposit  in  the  cell  cups 
the  bees  have  started,  it  may  be  a  dozen  or 
more,  and  in  no  other  cells  whatever. 

I  have  been  so  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  workers  have  neither  the  will  nor  the 
power  to  steal,  and  thence  transpose  eggs  to     flJJm^^K^ 
ceUs  in  their  own  hive,  that  I  have  always     ^^^^i 
discredited  such  reports,  more  especiallvas         "  w  © 
quite  a  number  of  cell  cups,  each  supplied 
with  an  egg,  may  be  found  in  a  hive;  and 
unto  I  have  positive  proof  that  such  have 
been  known  to  develop  as  queens,  I  can  see 
no  other  possible  explanation  than  that  lay- 
ing workers  are  responsible. 

THE  LAYINO-WORKER   NUISANCE;  HOW  ABAT- 
ED. 

The  queen-rearer  is,  perhaps,  more  trou- 
bled with  this  plague  than  the  honey-pro- 
ducer. I  have,  however,  had  workers  lay- 
mg  in  the  presence  of  a  young  unfertile 
queen,  and  less  frequently,  also,  whUe  a  fer- 
tile queen  was  in  the  hive.  Queenless  colo- 
nies that  harbor  laying  workers  have  a  great 
objection  to  the  intnxiuction  of  a  queen  of- 
fered by  any  caging  process,  as  doubtless 
many  have  found.  I  have  frequently  over- 
come this  trouble  by  my  fasting  plan  of  in- 
troduction; but  perhaps  the  most  effectual 
way  of  disposing  of  these  plagues,  and  one 
that  saves  one's  combs  from  disfigurement, 
is  Ihat  of  removing  all  the  combs  as  soon  as 
^e  trouble  is  found.  The  bees  are  then 
given  starters  (guides)  only  in  a  fresh  set  of 
munes,  and  at  me  same  time  a  queen  by  the 
above  method,  when  the  result  is  usuall;r 
satisfactory.  If  a  virgin  is  inserted,  then  it 
is  possible  the  workers'  eggs  may  again  ap- 
pear in  the  new  combs;  but  if  these  are  cut 
out  after  a  few  da^s  there  will  be  some  nice 
wax,  and  the  laymg  workers  will  be  found 
pretty  well  played  out  as  I  can  say  I  have 
never  found  them  continue  very  long  after 
this  plan  of  shaking  the  bees  back  on  to 
starters. 


drone  brood,  there  probably  is  no  induce- 
ment for  workers  to  start  laying. 
Queenland,  Heathfield,  Sussex,  Eng. 


[We  regard  our  correspondent  as  an  un- 
usually, close  and  careful  observer,  in  the 
case  of  bees  stealing  and  transferring  eggs, 
he  may  be  right;  and  yet  if  we  are  not  very 
much  mistaken  we  had  a  couple  of  reports 
where  perfect  queen-bees  actually  hatched 
from  eggs  mysteriously  appearing  m  each  of 
two  ceIC  in  two  different  colonies  that  had 
been  hopelessly  queenless  for  over  a  month. 
If  these  same  parties  are  still  reading  Glean- 
ings perhaps  they  will  give  further  particu- 
lars. Or  if  there  are  any  others  who  have 
definite  facts  based  on  actual  observation 
we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them  also. 

We  admit  that  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
mysterious  appearance  of  an  egg  in  a  hive 
hopelessly  queenless  is,  in  most  cases,  due 
to  laying  workers;  but  there  are  other  cases 
that  can  not  be  explained  on  any  other  sup- 
position than  that  the  egg  was  actually  stolen 
from  some  other  hive.  For  example,  the 
rearing  of  an  Italian  queen  in  a  colony  of 
blacks  Known  to  be  long  queenless  could  be 
explained  on  no  other  g^und.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken  a  case  of  this  was  likewise  re- 
ported.— Ed.] 


SHAKING  A5  A  STIMULUS. 

How  Shaking  Out  on  New  Foundation 

Increases  the  Surplus  over  Previous 

Tears  Under  Discouraging 

Circumstances. 

BY  W.  O.  WRIGHT. 


HIVES  FULL  OF  NORMAL    DRONES  — NO  LAY- 
ING WORKERS. 

Year  after  year  I  have  held  queenless 
stocks  all  through  the  autumn  with  large 
numbers  of  normal  drones,  and  so  tar  I  have 
not  found  any  of  the  workers  start  laying  in 
such  drone  colonies,  though  these  have  been 
absolutely  without  a  queen  for  three  to  four 
months.  This  is  a  most  fortunate  fact  in  my 
own  experience,  because,  should  workers 
start  laymg,  any  drastic  measures  that  migrht 
have  to  be  taken  for  the  exclusion  of  diinm- 
utive  drones  would  be  disastrous  to  these 
drone  colonies  that  are  then  of  so  much  im- 
portance. 

In  the  earlier  season  I  have  had  workers 
start  their  unpleasant  business  where  there 
have  been  a  few  normal  drones,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  possible  I  may  yet  experience 
such  a  trouble  with  my  large  drone  colonies; 
but  as  the  latter  are  set  up  m  July  or  August 
with  a  great  quantity  of  young  drones  and 


There  would,  perhaps,  be  nothing  remark- 
able m  tlie  following  report  under  the  Dr. 
Miller  or  Doolittle  system;  but  under  my  sys- 
tem, which,  other  than  to  furnish  the  bees 
moaem  hives  and  room  (when  not  neglect- 
ed) might  be  called  the  "let-alone  **  system. 
I  havelcept  bees  for  the  past  eight  years. 
My  time  being  occupied  with  other  matters, 
I  have  given  the  bees  but  scant  attention- 
no  "coaching"  of  queens,  etc.  I  let  them 
swarm  of  their  own  accord.  During  the 
swarming  season  I  usually  look  around  the 
bushes  once  or  twice  during  the  day  for 
swarms,  but  spend  no  time  watching  for 
them  to  come  off. 

With  the  exception  of  shaking  out  and  be- 
ing a  little  more  liberal  with  section  founda- 
tion the  care  this  year  has  been  about  the 
same  as  usual. 

Last  winter  (or,  rather,  late  the  previous 
fall)  I  found  I  had  foul  brood  in  my  apiary. 
By  March  some  were  dead,  and  all  seemed 
more  or  less  affected,  although  some  seem- 
ed strong  in  bees.  As  we  had  failed  to  get 
a  foul-brood  inspector  for  our  county,  and 
as  near  neighbors  on  either  side  had  left 
their  hives  exposed,  just  as  their  bees  had 
died  from  the  disease,  it  was  a  question  with 
me  whether  to  spend  any  money  in  trying  to 
save  my  own  or  let  them  go  to  the  "bone- 
yard  "  as  others  had  done.  In  May  they  began 
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to  cast  some  nice  swarms.  I  then  began  to 
think  of  tryina  to  save  them.  But  as  the  ap- 
ple bloom  and  other  flora  were  about  three 
weeks  late,  and  I  yet  did  not  feel  like  spend- 
ing money  for  feeding,  and,  like  some  others, 
I  am  prone  to  postpone  undertaking  a  nasty 
job,  not  until  about  June  15  did  I  begin  trans- 
ferring  them  to  new  foundation.  In  the 
mean  ume  the  bees  kept  busy  robbing  one 
another,  and  the  whole  yard  smelled  some- 
thing like  a  glue-factory,  on  account  of  rob- 
bing. I  wonced  nights,  doing  a  few  each 
evening;  but,  being  new  to  me,  it  was  slow 
work,  and  I  did  not  finish  until  June  26. 
Then  I  found  I  had  left  from  the  old  stock  of 
28  stands  9  fairly  strong  ones  and  6  nuclei, 
some  without  queens.  To  these  I  merely 
gave  fresh  eggs,  letting  them  work  out  then* 
own  salvation,  and  it  has  taken  them  all 
summer  to  do  so,  as,  with  one  exception,  it 
made  a  few  pounds  of  surplus.  I  also  had 
13  new  colonies.  Heretofore  my  average 
surplus  has  been  from  40  to  45  pounds,  spring 
count,  counting  unfinished  sections  and  all. 

This  year  I  nad  1279  sections,  nearly  all 
white,  mat  would  grade  fancy  and  No.  1;  al- 
so 100  pounds  (by  weight)  of  partly  capped 
sections  which  sell  as  chunk  honey— a  total 
of  1379  pounds.  If  I  am  allowed  to  call  the 
nine  strong  stands  as  spring  count,  it  gives 
me  an  average  of  153  lbs. ;  or,  counting  the 
whole  fifteen,  it  still  gives  double  the  yield 
over  previous  years.  I  also  had  about  100 
sections  drawn  out  with  more  or  less  honey 
in.  These  I  let  the  bees  clean  out  for  next 
year's  baits. 

Taking  away  all  their  honey,  comb,  arid 
brood  just  at  the  beginning  or  the  honey- 
flow  the  result  was  a  surprise  to  me,  and  so 
satisfactory  that  hereafter  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  shake  out  a  loafing  colony  at  almost  any 
time.  And  I  might  add  that  the  above  sur- 
plus might  haveT)een  greater;  but  under  my 
system  (the  let-alone)  I  did  not  notice  that 
two  of  the  new  colonies  were  crowded,  and 
about  Aug.  1  each  cast  a  large  swarm.  The 
first  circled  around  a  few  times,  and  went 
off  with  a  rush  without  settling,  proving,  I 
think,  that  they  do  have  their  location  select- 
ed in  advance.  The  other  I  put  in  a  new 
hive  on  the  old  stand,  old  hive  on  top,  with 
queen-cells  cut  out;  then  in  a  few  days  I  put 
all  back  in  the  old  hive,  and  in  about  ten 
days  they  were  missing.  Of  course  no  more 
surplus  from  them  was  obtained.  Although 
not  making  a  thorough  inspection  before 
cold  weather  began,  I  have  not  detected  a 
return  of  foul  br^xi.    This  is  surprise  No.  2. 

In  treating  the  disease,  having  no  furnace 
I  dug  a  deep  trench,  made  a  grating  of  iron 
bars,  piled  me  frames  of  diseased  orood  on 
this,  sprinkled  with  coal  oil,  and  set  on  fire. 
All  that  did  not  bum  fell  through.  I  then 
filled  up  the  trench,  and  charred  the  inside 
of  my  hives  and  supers  with  loose  paper  and 
coal  oil. 

In  driving  the  bees  into  the  new  hives  they 
were  stubborn,  and  inclined  to  bunch  under 
the  board  or  hive,  and  creep  off  into  dark 
comers,  until  I  tried  running  them  up  on  the 
bottom-board  of  the  old  hive,  making  it  con- 


nect closely  with  the  entrance  of  the  new 
hive.    This  I  found  worked  nicely.    They 
stuck  to  it  as  though  fenced  in. 
Canon  City,  Colo. 


BEE-DISEASE  LAWS. 


Their  Enforcement 

BY  DR.    E.  F.  PHILLIPS. 

In  controlling  bee  diseases  in  a  communi- 
ty, past  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  nec- 
essary that  every  bee-keeper  do  his  part; 
otherwise  the  work  done  by  mdividuals  is 
largely  nullified  by  the  carelessness  or  neg- 
lect of  a  few.  where  all  the  bee-keepers 
are  progressive,  a  simple  plan  of  co-opera- 
tion would  be  enough:  but,  unfortunately, 
there  are  in  almost  all  communities  some 
bee-keepers  who  are  either  ignorant,  care- 
less, or  willfully  negligent.  If,  therefore, 
they  will  not  voluntanly  care  for  their  bees 
as  they  should,  there  must  be  some  legal 
means  of  compelling  them  to  abate  a  public 
nuisance  when  disease  appears  among  their 
colonies.  Without  such  a  law  for  regions 
where  disease  exists,  progressive  bee-keep- 
ing is  difficult  and  nearly  impossible. 

Laws  providing  for  inspection  of  apiaries 
with  the  object  of  controlling  disease  are, 
therefore,  cfrafted  primarily  for  tjie  bee- 
keeper who  does  not  voluntarily  treat  dis- 
eased colonies.  The  progressive  bee-keep- 
er needs  no  such  law  to  compel  him  to  oo 
his  duty.  The  inspector  of  apiaries,  how- 
ever, in  actual  practice,  is  much  more  than 
a  police  officer;  in  fact,  his  police  duties  are 
but  a  small  part  of  his  work.  However  the 
law  may  be  worded,  the  good  which  an  in- 
spector does  is  due  in  the  g;reater  part  to  his 
work  as  an  educator.  It  is  the  outy  of  the 
inspector,  specified  in  the  law  in  most  cases, 
to  instruct  the  bee-keepers  how  to  know  dis- 
ease and  how  and  when  to  treat.  The  great 
good  which  has  been  done  by  the  various  in- 
spectors in  the  past  has  been  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  this  phase  of  their  work. 

It  is,  however,  most  unwise  to  set  the  in- 
spector to  work  merely  as  an  educational  of- 
ficer without  any  power  to  enforce  his  or- 
ders. This  has  been  tried,  and  appears  to 
be  a  failure.  There  are.  unfortunately,  in 
almost  all  communities,  bee-keepers  who, 
from  obstinacy  or  spite,  must  be  driven  to 
their  duty.  Most  men,  however,  when  once 
they  learn  that  they  must  treat  disease  will 
accept  the  teachings  of  the  inspector. 

The  following  States  and  Territories  now 
have  laws  of  some  kind  providing  for  in- 
spection: Calif omia,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebras- 
ka, Neva&,  New  Mexico,  New  Yoric,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin.  Somewhat  simiku*  laws 
exist  in  New  Zealand,  some  states  in  Aus- 
tralia. Ontario,  Ireland,  and  parts  of  Europe. 
The  bee-keepers  in  several  other  States  are 
now  agitating  the  passage  of  similar  laws. 

These  laws  may  oe  divided  into  two  groups 
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— ^those  in  which  the  work  is  done  by  men 
employed  by  the  State,  and  those  in  which, 
by  a  State.  Territory,  or  county  law,  the 
county  authorities  mav  appoint  inspectors 
for  the  county  only.  Of  these  the  work  by 
State  officers  has  proven  much  more  effec- 
tive. In  States  where  the  counties  are 
smallj  as  in  the  east,  county  inspection  is  of 
practically  no  value  (e.  g.,  Ohio) .  In  States 
where  the  counties  are  smaU  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  competent  inspectors  in 
every  county;  and.  furthermore,  there  is  not 
enough  work  or  enough  money  available  to 
induce  a  good  man  to  take  the  work,  unless 
he  is  doing  it  merely  for  the  good  of  the  in- 
dustry. In  the  West,  wheie  some  counties 
are  as  large  as  some  of  the  Eastern  States, 
there  is  more  reason  for  county  inspection; 
but  even  in  these  cases  the  results  are,  as  a 
rule,  not  equal  to  those  obtained  in  States 
having  State  insfection. 

The  chief  weakness  in  county  inspection 
is  the  lack  of  co-operation  amongthe  inspec- 
tors in  neighboring  counties.  There  is  in 
most  cases  not  only  a  lack  of  co-operation, 
but  too  often  a  jealousy  between  them  which 
results  in  a  loss  of  co-ordination  in  the  work. 
This  might  be  remedied  by  the  appointment 
of  a  competent  State  inspector  to  whom  the 
county  inspectors  would  be  responsible;  but 
county  officials  would  probably  object  to  the 
appointment  of  officers  over  whom  they  had 
no  direct  jurisdiction.  A  much  better  plan 
would  be  the  appointment  of  enough  State 
inspectors  to  do  the  work  (e.  g.,  New  York) , 
removing  all  appointments  by  county  offi- 
cials from  consideration. 

A  special  tax  on  colonies  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  inspection  is  sometimes  made. 
When  this  tax  applies  to  every  bee-keeper 
in  the  State,  no  objection  can  be  fpund  to  it. 
The  plan  of  requiring  each  bee-keeper  to 

gay  for  the  work  of  the  inspector  in  the  ac- 
lal  inspection  of  his  own  apiary  is  most  un- 
just, however  (e.g., Nebraska).  Inspection 
IS  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  all  bee-keep- 
ers in  the  State,  and  they  should  pay  for  it. 
To  compel  the  bee-keeper  who  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  disease  among  his  bees  to 
pay  for  work,  the  object  of  which  is  to  pro- 
tect other  bee-keepers  in  the  community  and 
State,  is  unwise,  unjust,  and  shows  lack  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of. the  framers  of  the 
bill. 

In  nearly  all  the  laws  now  in  force,  there 
is  a  provision  that  the  bee-keeper  shall  not 
sell,  give  away,  or  barter  honey  from  dis- 
eased colonies.  This  is  a  just  provision,  but 
seems  to  be  rarely  enforced.  Inspectors  too 
often  hesitate  about  enforcing  it,  either 
from  pity  for  their  brother  bee-keepers  or 
from  fear  of  pressure  being  brought  to  bear 
which  will  cause  their  dismissal,  or  perhaps 
bring  about  a  repeal  of  the  law.  The  result 
is  that  bo^  diseases  are  being  spread  to  new 
localities,  and  other  bee-keepers  suffer  be- 
cause of  this  neglect  of  duty.  A  bee-keeper 
has  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  endanger  the 
property  of  others  by  shipping  contaminated 
honey,  yet  it  is  being  done  every  year.  An 
inspector  who  allows  this  is  not  only  remiss 


in  his  duty  but  becomes  party  to  the  crime. 
Because  of  this  neglect  to  enforce  the  pro- 
vision underdiscussion,  the  bee-disease  situ- 
ation in  the  United  States  is  becoming  worse 
instead  of  better;  and  the  good  done  by  the 
inspectors  by  education  seems  to  be  more 
than  nullified  by  the  harm  done  by  this  neg- 
lect. 

Inspectors  and  bee-keepers  are  more  care- 
ful about  shipping  diseased  colonies  to  new 
localities.  This  is  probably  because  they 
can  see  the  harm  which  will  result  from  this 
procedure  more  clearly  than  in  the  case  of 
shipping  honey  from  diseased  colonies.  The 
danger  in  such  cases,  while  great,  is  proba- 
bly much  less  as  a  whole  than  that  resulting 
from  the  shipping  of  contaminated  honey. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of 
county  inspection,  the  lack  of  co-operation 
between  the  various  inspectors  is  a  weak 
point  in  our  present  method  of  control. 
While  an  inspector  may  now  in  most  cases 
prohibit  the  shipping  of  diseased  colonies 
and  contaminated  honey  to  another  State,  he 
rarely  does  so,  nor  do  State  inspectors  usual- 
ly report  such  shipments  to  each  other.  If 
there  had  been  some,  provision  prohibiting 
interstate  shipments  of  contammated  ma- 
terial, it  is  probable  that  we  should  not  now 
have  European  foul  brood  in  twenty  States, 
and  American  foul  brood  in  practically  ev- 
ery State  in  the  Union  in  which  progressive 
bee-keeping  is  found.  If  there  is  no  more 
rigid  inspection,  our  future  work  on  disease 
control  can  consist  only  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  inspector.  Quarantine  regula- 
tions will,  of  course,  be  valueless  when  dis- 
ease is  present  practically  everywhere. 

A  form  of  law  which,  if  rigidly  enforced, 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  aesirable  is 
given.  This  must  be  changed  to  cover  local 
conditions. 

AN  ACT  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OP  CONTAOIOUS  DISEASES 
AMONO  BEES  IN BY  CREATING  THE  OFFICE  OF  IN- 
SPECTOR OF  APIARIES.  TO  DEFINE  THE  DUTIES 
THEREOF,  AND  TO  APPROPRIATE  MONEY 
THEREFOR. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc 

Section  l.  In  addition  to  the  duties  heretofore  as- 
siffned  him.  the  State  Entomoloffist  (or  officer  in  cbaree 
of  entomoloffical  inspection)  is  hereby  appointed  State 
Inspector  of  Apiaries,  and  he  is  empowered  to  appoint 
one  or  more  assistants  as  needed,  who  shall  carry  on 
the  inspection  under  his  supervision. 

Sec.  2.  The  inspector  or  his  assistant  shall,  when  no- 
tified in  writinir  by  the  owner  of  an  apiary,  or  by  any 
three  disinterested  tax-payers,  examine  all  reported 
apiaries,  and  all  others  in  the  same  locality  not  report- 
ed, and  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  diseases  known 
as  American  foul  brood  or  European  foul  brood,  or 
any  other  disease  which  is  infectious  or  oontaslous  in 
its  nature,  and  injurious  to  honey-bees  In  their  einr. 
larval,  pupal,  or  adult  staires.  exists  in  such  apiaries; 
and  if  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  any  such  diseases  be 
shall  irive  the  owners  or  care-takers  of  the  diseased 
apiaries  full  instructions  how  to  treat  such  cases  as.  in 
the  inspector's  Judgment  seems  best 

Sec  8.  The  inspector  or  his  assistant  shall  visit  all 
diseased  apiaries  a  second  time,  after  ten  days,  and,  if 
need  be,  bum  all  colonies  of  bees  that  he  may  find  not 
cured  of  such  disease,  and  aU  honey  and  appliances 
which  would  spread  disease,  without  recompense  to 
the  owner,  lessee,  or  agent  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  If  the  owner  of  an  apiary,  honey,  or  appli- 
ances, wherein  disease  exists,  shall  sell,  barter,  or  give 
away,  or  move  without  the  consent  of  the  inspector, 
any  diseased  bees  (be  they  queens  or  workers),  colo- 
nies, honey,  or  appliances,  or  expose  other  bees  to  the 
danger  of  such  disease,  or  fall  to  notify  the  inspector 
of  the  existence  of  such  disease,  said  owner  shaU.  on 
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conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  not  less  than  one  month's  impris- 
onment in  the  county  Jail,  nor  more  than  two  months' 
imprisonment 

Sec.  5.  For  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  the  State  Inspector  of  Apiaries  or  bis  duly  author- 
ized assistants  shall  have  access,  insress,  and  esress 
to  all  apiaries  or  places  where  bees  are  kept;  and  any 
person  or  persons  who  shall  resist  impede,  or  hinder 
in  »ny  way  the  Inspector  of  apiaries  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  on 
conviction  before  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  not  less  than  one  month's  impris- 
onment in  the  county  Jail,  nor  more  than  two  months' 
imprisonment 

Sec.  6.  After  inspectinir  infected  hives  or  fiztiuvs  or 
handling  diseased  bees,  the  inspector  or  his  assistant 
shall,  before  leaving  the  premises  or  proceeding  to  any 
other  apiary,  thorouffhly  disinfect  any  portion  of 
his  own  person  and  clotninff  and  any  tools  or  appli- 
ances used  by  him  which  have  come  in  contact  with 
infected  material,  and  shall  see  that  any  assistant  or 
assistants  with  him  have  likewise  thorouffhly  disinfect- 
ed their  persons  and  clothing  and  any  tools  and  imple- 
ments urcd  by  them. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  in  the  State 

of enffaffed  in  the  rearinir  of  queen-bees  for  sale 

to  use  honey  in  the  making  of  candy  for  use  in  mail- 
inir-caffes  which  has  been  boiled  for  at  least  thirty 
minutes.  Anv  such  person  enffsffed  in  the  rearing  of 
queen-bees  snail  have  his  queen-rearinir  apiary  or 
apiaries  inspected  at  least  twice  during  each  summer 
season;  and  on  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  any 
disease  which  is  infectious  or  contasious  in  its  nature, 
and  injurious  to  bees  in  their  enr,  larval,  pupal,  or 
adult  staffes,  said  person  shall  at  once  cease  to  ship 
queen-bees  from  such  diseased  apiary  until  the  in- 
spector of  apiaries  shall  declare  the  Mid  apiary  free 
from  all  disease.  On  complaint  of  the  inspector  of 
apiaries,  or  of  any  five  bee-keepers  in  the  State,  that 
said  bee-keeper  engaired  in  the  rearing  of  queens  is 
violatinff  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall,  on 
conviction  before  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  8.  The  inspector  of  apiaries  shall  make  annual 

reports  to  the .  sivinff  the  number  of  apiaries 

visited,  the  number  of  diseased  apiaries  found,  the 
number  of  colonies  treated,  also  the  number  of  colo- 
nies destroyed,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  He  shall  also  keep  a  careful 
record  of  the  localities  where  disease  exists;  but  this 
record  shall  not  be  public,  but  can  be  consulted  with 
the  consent  of  the  inspector  of  apiaries. 

Sec.  8.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  mon- 
eys in  the  State  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
a  sum  not  exceedinir per  year,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  contaffious  bee  diseases  amonir  bees  in . 

The  salary  of  the  deputy  inspectors  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  State  Inspector  of  Apiaries. 

Sec.  10.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  here- 
with are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  This  act  shall  take  elFect  immediately. 


IS  RHEUMA.TISM  EVER  CURED  BY  BEE- 
STINGS? 

BY  DR.  A.  F.  BONNEY. 

How  many  have  been  stung  times  untold, 
and  still  have  rheumatism?  I  will  add  my 
testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Crane,  last  year,  by 
stating  that  I  have  the  muscular  rheumatism 
just  the  same  as  before  I  became  practically 
immune  to  bee-poison.  My  friena  Mr.  Ray, 
who  lives  a  few  miles  south  of  me,  will  say 
the  same. 

I  consider  the  popular  belief,  or  supersti- 
tion, that  bee-stings  will  cure  rheumatism  il- 
logical^ unsupported  by  conclusive  evidence, 
and  with  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  shall 
call  attention  to  one  of  the  strongest  cases 
you  have  published,  that  of  Mr.  Landis,  p.  153, 
last  year.  His  case  is  weak,  because  rheu- 
matism is  very  frequently  self-limited,  i.  e.. 


i* 


nature  expels  the  poison,  uric  acid,  and  the 
patient  recovers,  frequently  without  any 
medication  whatever.  Mr.  Landis  says,  "1 
took  all  the  truck  imaginable." 

Patent- medicine  men  frequently  win  as  do 
the  bees.  They  chance  to  get  the  last  whack 
at  those  who  take  "all  the  truck  imagina- 
ble," and  thus  they  get  the  credit  of  curing 
all  sorts  of  ailments,  from  corns  to  ingrow- 
ing conscience. 

Now,  let  bee  men  write  briefly  on  the  sub- 
ect,  for  I  believe  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
lave  rheumatism  some  time,  as  do  many  of 
the  dumb  brutes,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  even  the  bees  themselves  suffer 
from  it;  and  when  the  evidence  is  all  in  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  tiling  more  heard 
of  the  ghost  story  that  bee-stings  cure  rheu- 
matism or  any  thing  else  unless  it  be  a  plac- 
id temper,  even  when  applied  "gently,"  as 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  hired  hand  Mr. 
Crane  mentioned  in  connection  with  himself, 
May  15, 1908;  and  going  into  that  case,  I,  from 
much  observation,  can  almost  declare  that 
the  man's  trouble  would  have  abated  shortly 
without  any  other  treatment  than  getting 
out  of  "a  damp  pulp-miU." 

Buck  Grove,  Iowa. 


THE  CONSUMER'S  DOLLAR. 


BY  WESLEY  FOSTER. 

Considerable  talk,  with  figures  to  empha- 
size the  points,  has  been  going  on  in  the 
farm  papers  concerning  the  per  cent  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  thia  the  producer  gets. 
The  idea  most  held  is  that  the  producer 
should  have  it  all,  or  nearly  all.  A  question 
might  be  asked  as  to  what  production  is.  Is 
it  not  as  much  production  to  carry  a  case  of 
honey  a  thousand  miles  as  it  is  to  carry  a  su- 
per into  the  honey-house?  Then  if  we  are 
to  eliminate  the  middleman  (and  we  should, 
just  as  much  as  possible) ,  what  share  of  this 
saving  belongs  to  the  consumer?    Manifest- 

Sa  part  does  belong  to  the  consumer, 
ough  if  the  producer  pushes  out  the  mid- 
dleman he  will  feel  that  the  credit  and  prof- 
its belong  to  him.  If  I  sell  ten  cases  of  comb 
honey  at  srocery  stores  in  Boulder  at  from 
$2.75  to  l3  25,  or  an  average  of  $.100  per 
case^  it  will  bring  me  $30  00.  This  honey  is 
retailed  by  the  grocer  at  15  to  20  cts.  per 
comb,  a  larger  amount  retailing  at  15  tiian  at 
20  cts.  Grocers  here  never  seU  any  tiding  at 
16  or  17;  it's  either  15  or  20  or  25. 

The  average  for  those  ten  cases  would  not 
run  over  l€}i  cts.  retail,  or  $3.96  a  case;  so 
out  of  a  retail  price  of  $39.60  I  got  $30  00 
from  the  grocer,  or  over  75  per  cent  If  I 
shipped  to  a  commission  house  in  Denver, 
the  express  would  be  $1.00;  cartage,  25  or  50 
cts.;  commission  ten  per  cent,  or  $3.00,  and 
I  would  get  only  about  $25.00  out  of  a  retail 
price  of,  say.  $40,00,  or  64  cts.  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar.  These  prices  are  higher 
than  the  average,  and  net  the  producer  more 
than  is  ordinaruy  received.  One-half  is  about 
what  I  would  say  the  producer  gets  of  the 
consumer's  money. 
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HEADS  OF  GRAIN 

From  Different  Fields 


OIVINO  THE  TRUE   NAME   OF   HONEY-DEW;    PLANT   OR 
ANIMAL  ORIGIN. 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  a  chemical  analysis 
shows  honey-dew  honey  to  be  "buff  Juice  "  as  stated 
on  paffe  MO,  Sept.  1.  If  so.  should  not  we  bee-keepers 
be  as  honest  as  we  expect  the  srlucose  people  to  be.  and 
brand  such  honey  as    buff  Juice"? 

In  1884 1  secured  about  two  tons  of  this  honey-dew. 
and  at  that  time  I  had  a  lot  of  men  cutting  off  sixty 
acres  of  timber,  and  so  I  visited  the  woods  every  few 
days  to  investigate  the  source  of  the  honey-dew.  I 
found  the  bees  gathering  it  almost  entirely  from  the 
leaves  of  the  oak.  hickory,  beech,  and  wild  grapevine. 
These  trees  and  vines  bom  no  fruit  that  year;  but  from 
the  pores  of  each  leaf,  during  hot  afternoons,  a  small 
speck  of  brown  gum  or  sugar  could  be  plainly  seen 
with  a  glass;  but  It  was  Just  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  The  dew  the  next  morning  thinned  this  gum. 
and  in  some  instances  it  was  so  abundant  as  to  drip  on 
the  other  foliage.  I  never  could  see  any  bugs  of  any 
kind,  even  with  the  magnifving-glass. 

The  honey  that  I  secured  that  year  was  very  dark 
but  sweet  I  sold  several  thousand  pounds  or  it  to  a 
large  bakery,  and  could  have  sold  ten  times  as  much. 

For  several  years,  including  this  year,  I  secured  a 
very  black,  ill-flavored  honey,  and  a  careful  investi- 
gation showed  that  it  came  from  the  gum  timber,  espe- 
cially the  black  gum.  In  no  case  could  I  find  any  In- 
sects, even  when  I  cut  the  trees  down.  I  use  this  hon- 
ey only  for  brood-rearing  in  the  summer  and  spring. 

Dupont,  Ind.  S.  E.  O'NEEL. 

[We  do  not  know  whether  a  chemical  analysis  would 
show  the  difference  between  a  honey-dew  that  has  its 
source  in  plant-lice  and  one  that  is  in  reality  an  exu- 
dation from  the  leaves  of  certain  plants.  As  we  under- 
stand it,  there  are  two  kinds  of  honey-dew.  One  is  the 
f>roduct  of  insects  that  secrete  (or  excrete?)  it  on  the 
eaves  of  certain  plants,  and  the  other  is  a  real  exuda- 
tion of  saccharine  matter  from  the  leaves  or  stalks  of 
certain  other  plants.  Of  this  latter  there  is  so  little 
that  we  may  almost  say  that  all  the  honey-dtw  we 
know  any  thing  about  is  of  animal  origin. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
honeyrdew,  of  which  there  was  such  a  large  quantity 
gathered  last  season,  was  really  an  animal  or  vegetable 
product  During  the  past  summer,  when  this  question 
came  up  we  found  that  insects  (probably  plant-lice) 
were  present  in  the  vicinity  and  on  top  of  the  trees 
from  which  the  bees  gathered  this  honey-dew.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  hon- 
ey-dew of  last  season  was  of  animal  origin. 

As  to  whetner  this  saccharine  matter  is  an  excretion 
or  a  secretion^  we  may  say  that  the  impression  has  gone 
out  that  it  is  an  excretion.  Prof.  Cook  has  said  that  it 
is  a  secretion.  Prof.  Surface,  while  apparently  admit- 
ting that  it  may  be  an  excretion,  appears  to  think  it  is 
more  probably  a  secretion  from  certain  glands. 

A  prominent  English  authority.  Dr.  D.  M.  Macdonald, 
claims  that  it  is  all  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  honey- 
dew  is  ever  an  excretion.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  prod- 
uct has  received  in  years  past  a  bad  name  it  does  not 
deserve. 

But  we  do  know  this:  A  good  many  kinds  of  honey- 
dew  are  of  fine  quality,  sell  readily,  and  some  of  them 
are  even  light-colored.— Ed.] 


SOME  PROOF  SHOWING  THAT  SWARMS  MAY  CARRY  FOUL 

BROOD;  CAN  FOUL-BROODY  COMBS  BE  USED 

SAFELY  FOR  BXTRACTINO  PURPOSES? 

In  your  answer  to  the  query  of  J.  0.  Crisler,  Walton, 
Ky.,  on  page  877.  you  say.  "  We  may  say  that  a  swarm 
from  a  colony  affected  with  foul  brood  will  not  carry 
disease."  I  should  like  to  take  issue  with  you  on  that 
statement  as  1  have  observed  time  and  again  that  if, 
say.  No.  44  casts  a  swarm  which  is  hived  in  No.  45  hive, 
and  afterward  it  is  found  that  No.  44  is  affected  with 
foul  brood,  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
until  the  disease  appears  in  No.  45.  I  have  followed  it 
even  further,  and  found  that  a  virgin  swarm  will  de- 
velop foul  brood  if  it  can  be  traced  back  to  an  origi- 
nal foul-brood  colony.  I  have  kept  a  record  for  seven 
years  past;  and  when  I  discover  a  colony  with  foul 
brood  I  immediately  examine  the  swarm  or  swarms 
cast  by  that  colony,  and  invariably  find  the  disease. 
I  have  about  made  up  my  mind  to  hive  such  swarms 
on  starters,  and  in  four  days  shake  them  on  to  full 


sheets,  treating  the  swarm  as  by  the  McEvoy  method. 
I  have  always  used  full  sheets  of  foundation;  and  why 
is  it  not  possible  for  the  new  swarm  to  carry  sufficient 
of  the  infected  honey  to  have  some  stored  in  the  cells 
of  the  full  sheets?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant matter;  and  it  may  be  advisable,  in  a  communi  y 
where  the  disease  exists,  to  use  only  starters  in  the 
brood-chamber. 

Along  these  lines  there  is  another  subject  closely 
allied,  which  was  brought  to  my  attention  a  few  da^s 
ago.  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Prophetstown, 
and  he  tells  me  that  he  has  discontinued  the  practice 
of  destroying  foul-brood  combs,  and  now  uses  the Ji 
and  the  body  holding  them  as  an  extracting-body.  iie 
informs  me  that  for  ihe  past  four  years  he  has  follow- 
ed this  plan  with  no  bad  effects— that  even  the  qut  en 
will  go  aJt>ove  and  deposit  eggs  which  hatch  out.  and 
the  parent  colony  will  not  show  any  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease. He  does  not  use  queen-excluding  boards,  as  he 
thinks  he  gets  less  honey  with  their  use.  Now,  right 
here  would  be  an  immense  saving  if  one  could  use  in- 
fected combs  for  extracting-combs  with  impunity.  I 
melt  up  on  an  average  100  combs  a  year,  some  of  them, 
especially  the  outside  ones  of  a  hive,  showing  no  indi- 
cations of  coming  from  a  foul-brood  colony.  I  should 
be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Morrison.  IlL  Chas.  G.  Mackun. 

[Referring  to  p.  877,  we  were  discussing  whether  or 
not  a  swarm  would  carry  germs  of  foul  brood  into  a 
hollow  tree  where  they  expect  to  make  their  future 
home,  and  in  which  they  will  necessarily  have  to  build 
comb  before  they  can  provide  a  place  for  storage. 
Such  swarm,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  undergoes 
the  standard  treatment  for  foul  brood  —  namely,  shak- 
ing on  to  frames  of  foundation  or  foundation  starters. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  the  very  act  of  building 
comb,  whether  from  starters  or  from  a  natural  sup- 
port consumes  all  the  honey  in  the  honey-sacs  of  the 
bees  that  may  contain  the  germs  of  disease.  To  make 
assurance  doubly  sure.  Mr.  McEvoy  recommends  that 
the  first  set  of  combs  built  from  foundation  be  melted 
up,  compelling  the  bees  to  build  from  a  second  lot; 
but  in  actual  practice  we  have  found  it  quite  sufti- 
cient  to  shake  or  brush  once  on  foundation  in  clean 
hives.  In  all  our  experience  we  have  never  had  a 
failure. 

If  a  swarm  out  of  a  foul-broody  hive  goes  into  anoth- 
er hive  containing  drawn  combs,  then  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  disease  will  be  carried  to  those 
combs;  for  ihe  bees  Would  immediately  empty  the 
honey  they  carried  with  them  into  them. 

The  case  referred  to  on  p.  677  is  quite  diif erent  from 
the  cases  mentioned  by  you,  in  which  it  is  apparent 
that  the  bees  were  hived  on  full  sheets,  for  you  say 
you  have  since  made  up  your  mind  to  hive  all  such 
swarms  on  starters.  Now.  then,  if  such  swarms  go 
into  a  hollow  tree  they  go  further— they  are  compelled 
to  build  their  own  virgin  comb,  and  during  the  pro- 
cess use  up  any  honey  they  may  have  in  their  sacks ; 
or^  to  put  it  another  way,  a  swarm  that  files  naturahy 
into  a  hollow  tree  subjects  itself  automatically  to  a 
treatment  that  is  practically  the  same,  and  is  the  same 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  that  colony  had  been 
treated  by  brushing  or  shaking  on  to  starters  a  la 
McEvoy. 

We  would  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  putting  combs 
from  diseased  hives  into  extracting-supers.  While, 
ordinarily^  no  disease  will  be  carried  in  that  way.  we 
would  consider  it  a  risky  thing  to  use  such  combs, 
and  very  dangerous  advice  to  send  out  broadca>t  to 
the  public  generally.  We  have,  as  we  think,  ample 
proof  that  combs  will  carry  the  disease  for  years,  even 
when  there  is  no  honey  in  them.— Ed.] 


CLEANING  EXTRACTORS,  DANZENBAKER  FRAMES  USED 
FOR  EXTRACTING,  ETC. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  clean  tanks,  cans,  extractors, 
and  utensils?  I  have  some  new  honey  tanks,  an  ex- 
tractor, etc.;  and  I  gave  them  a  good  cleaning  and  ex- 
tracted some  honey  in  them;  but  the  honey  tasted  of 
rosin,  and  I  don't  know  what  could  have  accounted 
for  it  unless  it  was  the  rosin  that  was  used  in  soldering 
the  cans  and  tanks. 

Is  there  any  way  that  such  honey  can  be  used  with- 
out having  that  rosin  taste  to  it?  Could  it  be  used  for 
making  honey  vinegar  without  having  a  rosin  taste? 

Is  there  a  comb-bucket  made  for  Danzenbaker 
frames?    If  so,  how  many  frames  will  it  hold? 

How  can  one  space  the  Danzenbaker  frames  further 
apart  in  the  extracting-supers?  Nine  frames  would  be 
plenty,  for  when  there  are  ten  frames  the  combs  are 
not  bulged  enough  to  be  uncapped  easily. 

May  weak  colonies  be  united  any  month  of  the  year? 
What  time  is  recommended  for  uniting  colonies  for 
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winter?  Where  can  one  iret  ffood  barrels  for  storing 
and  shippinff  extracted  honey?  Will  alcohol-barrels 
spoil  the  honey?  Richard  Hanlon. 

Inland,  Neb..  Auff.  20. 

[We  know  of  nothing  better  for  the  averase  person 
than  hot  water  to  clean  tanks,  extractors,  and  the  like. 
Steam  is  better  where  it  is  available. 

We  question  very  much  whether  the  odor  of  rosin 
from  the  sliffht  amount  in  the  cans  can  be  imparted  to 
honey;  and  on  this  point  we  would  be  pleased  to  get 
reports  from  bee-keepers  who  may  be  in  position  to 
offer  facts.  In  the  mean  time  we  should  be  triad  to 
have  you  send  us  a  sample  of  the  honev  in  question. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  the  flavor  you  find  in  it  is  due  to 
some  particular  source,  and  not  to  any  substance  in- 
side of  the  storase-receptacles. 

You  can  doubtless  get  comb-buckets  for  the  Danzen- 
baker  frames  by  applying  to  your  dealer.  An  ordina- 
ry extracting-super,  or,  rather,  a  couple  of  them, 
placed  on  a  hand-cart  or  wheelbarrow,  would  be 
cheaper  and  have  a  much  larger  storage  capacity,  and 
more  satisfactory  in  every  way.  See  "Extractor" 
and  "  Extracted  Honey  "  in  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of 
Bee  Culture. 

There  is  no  practical  way  of  spacing  Danzenbaker 
frames  further  apart  in  the  extracting-super. 

Weak  colonies  may  be  united  in  the  fall;  but  if  any 
during  mid-winter  become  weak,  and  the  weather  is 
warm  enough  so  bees  can  have  occasional  flying  days, 
they  can  be  united;  but  before  doing  so  we  would  ad- 
vise shaking  the  bees,  to  be  moved  to  another  loca- 
tion, into  a  wire-cloth  cage,  and  keeping  them  there 
for  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  scoop  them  up 
by  the  dipperful  and  deposit  them  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive  or  hives  where  they  are  to  make 
their  permanent  abode.  They  will  soon  crawl  in.  and, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  will  stay  where  put  like  a 
swann.  If  united  in  Uie  regular  way,  by  carrying 
frames  of  bees  to  the  hive  to  be  united,  a  large  num- 
ber of  bees  will  be  sure  to  go  back  and  get  lost— Ed.] 


OLIVB-ORIEN  HONBY. 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  a  sample  of  hon- 
ey, and  your  opinion  as  to  its  kind  and  quality  would 
be  appreciated.  I  think  it  is  from  asters,  as  bees  were 
working  on  that  flower  when  the  honey  was  stored. 

It  might  be  well  to  explain  that  I  have  a  single  hive 
of  bees  on  my  back  porch  in  the  city;  and  while  in 
Stapler's  supply  store  one  day  about  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber they  told  me  they  were  selling  honey  to  the  coun- 
try folks  to  feed  their  bees  for  winter.  This  being  the 
case,  I  purchased  a  feeder  and  went  home  prepared  to 
feed.  Upon  taking  off  the  super  I  found  the  brood- 
chamber  full,  and  6  lbs.  in  the  super  of  honey,  like  the 
sample.  The  last  time  I  looked  into  the  super  was 
about  Sept  15.  when  it  was  empty,  so  the  flow  had  oc- 
curred during  the  last  two  weeks  of  September.  How 
can  you  account  for  my  getting  a  surplus  when  the 
country  folks  were  compelled  to  feed? 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oct  18.  R.  McCuiXOUOH. 

[The  sample  has  been  examined,  and  it  is  quite  re- 
markable. It  is  the  only  one  we  have  ever  seen  where 
the  honey  was  of  a  deep  olive-green  color.  The  flavor 
is  suggestive  of  some  fall  source  —  possibly  aster;  but 
an  aster  honey  does  not  have  this  peculiar  color.  The 
fact  that  all  your  neighbors'  bees  were  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  and  that  your  one  colony  stored  all  of  this 
honey,  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  your  bees  helped 
themselves  to  some  artificial  supply.  Possibly,  if  yon 
would  make  inoulry  you  would  find  where  your  bees 
had  been  helping  themselves  freely  to  some  green 
fruit-preserves  of  some  sort,  for  the  strong  olive-green 
tinge  rather  suggests  this.— Ed.] 


PREVENTINO  WAX  FROM  STICKINO  TO  THE  FOUNDATION- 
MILL. 

When  running  sheets  of  wax  through  a  foundation- 
mill,  try  putting  a  rather  heavy  piece  of  paper  on  the 
end  of  the  wax  as  it  starts  between  the  roUs.  When 
the  paper  is  used  it  is  very  easy  to  get  the  end  of  the 
wax  sheet  loose  from  the  rolL 

Ontario,  Ore.  M.  TOWNSEND. 

[If  the  rolls  of  the  miil  are  set  close  enough  together 
to  give  a  good  thin  base  to  the  cell  we  should  be  ^raid 
that  there  would  be  danger  of  crushing  the  metal  if 
thick  paper  were  used,  we  tried  very  thin  tissue  pa- 
per bent  over  the  end  of  the  wax,  and  are  not  sure  but 
it  helps.  Furthermore,  if  this  very  thin  paper  were 
used  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  throw  away  the  end, 
as  it  yields  perfectly  to  the  shape  of  the  foundation, 
and  it  is  so  thin  that  it  probably  would  not  be  objec- 
tionable to  the  bees.— Ed.] 


KEEPINO    BEES    IN    GARRETS;    WILL^SUCH    COLONIES 
SWARM? 

I  have  eleven  colonies  of  bees  that  I  purchased  some 
years  ago,  and  have  kept  them  on  the  ground— that  is. 
in  hives  on  blocks.  I  have  a  large  attic  in  my  house, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  I  could  fit  it  up  as  a 
large  bee-hive,  placing,  say,  one  hive  inside,  and  then 

fmtting  the  small  pound  boxes  along  on  poles,  etc,  al- 
owing  the  bees  to  fill  these  boxes,  and  removinsr  them 
when  full,  etc.    In  this  way  the  bees  would  never 
swarm,  and  would  continue  to  multiply  indefinitely. 
Oulfport  Miss.,  Nov.  1.  Geo.  L.  Carley. 

^  [Under  the  head  of  "  Swarming,"  in  our  ABC  and 
X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  you  will  find,  toward  the  close 
of  a  general  discussion  on  that  subject  an  article  on 
keeping  bees  in  upper  rooms  and  garrets.  As  this  aiK 
peared  in  our  1879  edition  you  can  see  that  the  idea  is 
old.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  keep  bees  in  a  garret; 
and  while  some  hang  the  frames  on  supports  without 
a  hive,  others  find  it  more  feasible  to  use  ten  or  twelve 
frame  standard  hives  tiered  up  four  and  five  stories 
high.  Such  hives  are  vastly  more  convenient  to  ban- 
diet,  and,  when  tiered  up  as  explained,  always  keeping 
well  ahead  of  the  queen,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
swarming. 

We  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  put  the 
section  boxes  on  poles  or  supports  in  the  room.  The 
sections  themselves  would  have  to  be  in  close  contact 
with  the  general  cluster  of  the  bees.  If  it  is  your  pur- 
pose to  keep  down  swarming  you  had  better  not  at- 
tempt to  produce  section  honey.— Ed.] 


THE  ABSORBENT  MATERIAL  BECAME  DAMP;  SEALED 
COVERS  PREFERRED. 

In  the  fall  of  1907 1  packed  some  35  colonies  outside, 
using  an  old  piece  of  woolen  carpet  and  several  folds 
of  newspaper  directly  over  the  frames,  and  the  bees 
came  through  all  right  the  next  spring.  In  the  fall  of 
1906 1  tried  the  same  plan  with  70  colonies,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  carpets  were  very  damp  when  1 
opened  them  up  last  spring,  and  in  a  good  many  in- 
stances not  only  was  the  carpet  damp  but  it  was  wet 
enough  to  wring  water  out  The  newspapers  were 
damp  as  well,  and  altogether  I  found  conditions  far 
from  favorable.  I  packed  the  hives  which  were  plac- 
ed 16  in  a  row  all  around  and  over  the  top  with  forest 
leaves,  leaving  the  front  or  south  end  exposed.  My 
winter  loss  last  winter  was  only  one  colony  out  of  the 
70  so  packed,  while  those  put  in  the  cellar  did  not  give 
as  good  an  account  of  themselves.  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying,  however,  that  those  with  the  damp  carpets 
did  not  build  up  as  fast  as  those  that  were  in  the  od- 
lar,  possibly  due  to  the  excessive  moisture.  I  shall 
use  sealed  covers  this  fall  with  some  150  that  I  expect 
to  pack  outside.  My  hives  were  all  slanted  toward  the 
entrances,  and  I  noticed  considerable  water  running 
out  on  warm  days  last  winter,  so  that  the  carpets  must 
have  frozen  stiff  or  else  the  moisture  collected  on  the 
sides  of  the  hive  and  then  ran  down.    Which  was  it? 

Morrison.  lit,  Nov.  2.  Chas.  G.  Mackun. 

[Our  experience  has  been  practically  the  same  as 
yours.  We  can't  understand  why  any  one  should  get 
better  wintering  results  by  the  use  of  damp,  wet  or 
(worse  yet)  frozen  absorbents.— Ed.] 


CANDIED  HONEY  FOR  A  WINTER  FOOD. 

We  have  a  lot  of  section  honey  that  has  partly  can- 
died on  account  of  dry  hot  weather  and  no  honey-flow, 
and  so  it  could  not  be  capped.  Can  this  be  fed  back 
by  putting  it  in  supers  and  putting  a  super  on  the  hives 
and  leaving  it  there  all  winter? 

Glyndon,  Md..  Oct  21.  C.  Stansfield  ic  BROS. 

[While  you  might  be  able  to  feed  your  colonies  by 
giving  them  this  candied  section  honey  in  the  manner 
you  outline,  we  would  recommend  holding  it  until  next 
spring.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  colonies  are  short  of 
stores,  feed  them  sugar  syrup.  While  bees  will  winter 
after  a  fashion  on  candied  honey,  we  would  much  pre- 
fer to  give  sugar  syrup. 

You  say  that  the  sections  are  not  capped  over.  If 
that  be  the  case  they  might  be  soaked  for  a  few  hours 
in  warm  water  and  placed  in  the  honey-extractor, 
where  roost  of  the  water  and  the  honey  would  be 
thrown  out.  This  product  could  be  fed  to  the  bees 
next  spring  in  regular  feeders,  and  the  sections  could 
be  placed  upon  the  hives  for  the  bees  to  clean  up  in 
the  manner  outlined  in  your  first  paragraph. 

If  any  one  has  had  any  experience  in  giving  candied 
or  partially  candied  honey  for  the  bees  to  winter  on 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  report  what  success  he 
had.-ED.] 
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WHY  HONEY  FROM«THE  SAME  PLANT  MAY  VARY  IN  COL- 
OR. 

On  paire  638,  Oct.  16.  Mr.  Baldwin  askg  for  the  experi- 
ence of  others  as  to  what  darkens  the  color  of  orange 
honey  in  parts  of  Florida.  In  this  locality  the  bees  get 
a  veiT  dark-red  honey  in  the  spring,  from  the  inim- 
iree  bloom,  I  think,  and  a  small  quantity  of  it  reddens 
a  large  amount  of  liffht-colorea  honey.  I  know  that 
this  honey  is  not  fathered  in  the  fall,  as  my  fall  flow  is 
of  fine  flavor,  a  little  amber  in  color,  and  is  from  a  spe- 
cies of  ffoldenrod  that  grows  on  low  damp  lands.  I 
have  taken  the  first  premium  on  comb  honey  at  three 
Florida  State  fairs,  and  each  time  I  exhibited  this  gold- 
enrod  honey.  Different  writers  do  not  acree  on  the 
description  of  troldenrod  honey.  One  may  describe  it 
as  dark  and  of  bad  flavor;  another,  as  liirht  and  per- 
haps bitter.  This  difference  can  be  laid  to  both  the 
locality  and  the  soil,  for  there  are  over  fifty  varieties 
of  ffoldenrod.  We  have  four  distinct  varieties  here 
that  I  Imow  of.  Three  grow  on  high  dry  land,  and  I 
never  saw  a  bee  working  on  any  of  these  three  varie- 
ties. The  fourth,  that  which  grows  on  the  drained 
muck  land,  makes  a  fine  honey-producer. 

The  gum  referred  to  above  blooms  early;  and  when 
I  put  on  the  sections  the  bees  start  in  them  later  than 
they  do  in  the  extracting-supers  provided  with  drawn 
combs.  For  this  reason  the  sections  are  not  likely  to 
contain  much  of  this  red  honey.  Furthermore,  ex- 
tractlng-frames  containing  only  foundation  given  the 
bees  during  the  main  orange  bloom  are  much  more 
likely  to  have  the  light  honey  like  that  in  the  sec- 
tions. I  am  quite  sure  that  the  red  honey  is  not  from 
the  palmetto-berries,  because  the  honey  which  the 
bees  transfer  in  the  spring  from  the  brood-nest  into 
the  extracting-supers  is  always  light-amber,  and  it 
granulates.  I  have  sometimes  found  half  a  frame  of 
the  dark  honey  Just  stored  in  the  spring  over  a  strong 
colony,  while  the  old  honey  crowding  the  brood  below 
the  excluder  was  amber  goldenrod. 

Apopka,  Fla.  FRED  E.  HARDEN. 

UQUEFYINO  HONEY  FOR  BOTTUNO;  MR.  FOWLS'  PRES- 
ENT METHOD. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor.  Mr.  Adolph  Loehr.  Whit- 
stone.  Long  Island.  N.  Y.,  asks  whether  I  use  a  water- 
jacket  around  my  filling-tank  that  I  use  in  filling 
glasses. 

When  I  wrote  the  article  for  Gleanings,  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  describing  my  method  of  liquefying 
and  filling  glasses  with  noney  while  hot,  I  used  to 
keep  the  tank  over  a  gasoline-burner  so  as  to  keep  it 
up  at  the  desired  temperature;  but  of  late  years  I  have 
kept  no  heat  under  it  at  all,  not  finding  it  necessary. 
If  for  any  reason  I  am  not  ready  to  commence  filling 
the  glasses  when  the  honey  is  all  liquefied,  I  leave  it 
standing  in  the  melting-tank  with  the  heat  low  enough 
so  there  will  be  no  danger  of  overheating. 

When  all  is  ready  to  begin  I  transfer  it  to  the  filling- 
Unk  and  run  it  out  in  the  glasses.  As  there  is  only 
about  75  lbs.  in  a  can  it  takes  such  a  short  time  I  find 
it  stays  hot  long  enough. 

I  now  use  a  piece  of  rubber  hose  to  syphon  out  the 
honey;  and  while  it  is  not  as  pretty  as  my  old  glass 
syphon,  and  does  not  make  such  a  pretty  effect."  as 
the  milliners  say,  because  you  can't  see  the  beautiful 
liquid  running  through  it,  the  hose  starts  easier  and 
never  gets  out  of  order.  Chalon  FOWLS. 

Oberhn.  Ohio. 

[Our  older  readers  will  remember  that  Mr.  Fowls 
does  a  large  business  in  bottling  honey,  and  his  state- 
ments can,  therefore,  be  taken  as  cominsr  from  one 
who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about— ED.  j 


CAN  swarms  carry  DISEASE? 

You  say,  page  677.  Nov.  1.  that  swarms  going  from 
foul-broody  colonies  will  not  take  the  disease  with 
them.  If  this  is  so.  why  is  it  necessary,  in  treating 
colonies  for  foul  brood,  first  to  shake  them  on  to  start- 
ers, and  afterward  on  to  sheets  of  foundation? 

Walton,  Ky.  J.  G.  Crisler. 

[We  have  never  found  the  second  shaking  in  our  lo- 
cality necessary.  One  shaking,  we  venture  to  say, 
will  cure  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  anywhere. 
For  that  reason,  bees  in  a  tree  should  be  free  of  dis- 
ease unless  they  rob  from  some  colony  that  is  already 
affected.— Ed.] 

is  sorghum  a  good  winter  food? 
Nearly  all  the  bees  in  this  community  are  eating  up 
their  stock  of  honey;  and  those  that  winter  will  have 
to  be  fed.  I  am  writing  to  ask  if  a  good  quality  of  sor- 


ghum will  do  to  feed  them.  I  found  one  old  stand  the 
other  day  without  any  honey  in  sight,  and  I  have  be- 
gun to  feed  them,  as  there  is  a  large  amount  of  bees: 
and  if  sorghum  will  do  I  can  feed  them  without  any 
expense.  Is  it  advisable  to  put  sugar  or  candy  of  any 
kind  in  the  hive  for  them  to  work  on  in  the  winter?  I 
can  buy  stands  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  dollar  apiece, 
but  they  would  have  to  be  fed  at  once.  Would  it  likely 
be  a  good  investment? 

Last  winter  I  bunched  the  hives  and  built  a  small 
shock  of  orchard-grass  straw  over  them,  making  it 
heavy  enough  to  keep  them  perfectly  dry.  Do  you 
th  nk  that  a  good  way  to  protect  them  through  the 
wintei^  John  B.  Peelle. 

Sabina.  Ohio. 

[While  sorghum  in  many  cases  will  bring  our  bees 
through  the  winter  in  fair  condition,  you  had  better  by 
far  feed  sjrrup  made  from  the  best  granulated  sugar. 
In  point  of  feeding  value  it  is  about  as  cheap,  and  much 
sqfer.—ED,] 


'  IS  tobacco  harmful  to  bees? 

Will  tobacco  bloom  kill  bees?  To-day  I  noticed  the 
grass  in  front  of  my  hives  literally  covered  with  bees. 
They  seemed  to  be  about  tired  out,  and  unable  to  fly 
agam.  The  majority  of  them  have  pollen  on  the't 
legs,  of  a  brownish-yellow  color.  There  is  a  lot  of  'o- 
bacco  in  bloom  around  within  a  radius  of  two  mi'es, 
also  buckwheat-fields.  The  weather  is  quite  warm,  so 
they  were  not  chilled. 

St  Eugene,  Ont,  Aug.  18.  J.  A.  McKiNNON. 

[We  do  not  remember  having  read  any  reports 
showing  that  the  nectar  from  tobacco-blossoms  appar- 
ently intoxicates  the  bees  as  here  related;  but  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  precisely  that  effect 
provided  the  bees  get  enough.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  in  the  tobacco  regions  will  be  able  to  enlight- 
en us  further.— Ed.] 


GOOD  WINTERING  IN  A  CELLAR  HAVING  TWO  FEET  OF 
WATER  IN  IT. 

In  regard  to  upward  ventilation  in  wintering,  p.  664. 
I  want  to  give  you  some  of  my  experience.  Several 
years  ago  I  had  21  colonies  in  a  cellar  in  which  there 
was  two  feet  of  water  from  February  2  until  the  bees 
were  taken  out  April  3;  yet  they  wintered  perfectly  al- 
though the  covers  were  off  the  hives,  and  entrances 
open.  S.  Frttschel. 

Clinton.  Iowa.  Nov.  2. 

[We  have  had  other  reports  of  like  character;  but 
these  do  not  necMsarily  signify  that  such  conditions 
are  idcaL  It  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.— 
Ed.]  

I  am  going  to  unite  three  or  four  weak  colonies  into 
one;  but  I  should  like  to  save  the  queens  (pure  red-clo- 
ver Italians  of  a  very  good  quality)  for  next  spring. 
Kindly  tell  me  which  would  be  the  best  plan  to  save 
those  queens.  F.  W.  HERZ. 

HarrisvlUe.  Wis.,  Oct  20. 

[If  you  have  no  other  colonies  in  the  yard  we  do  not 
know  what  you  would  do  with  the  extra  queens  except 
to  pinch  their  heads.  You  might  however,  make  up 
some  two-frame  nuclei  and  introduce  these  surplus 
queens  to  them,  after  which  put  nuclei  down  cellar 
and  keep  them  until  settled  warm  weather  comes  on 
next  spring.— Ed.] 

AMERICAN  BASSWOOD. 

In  Gleanings,  July  15,  page  442, 1  find  an  article  on 
European  and  American  basswood.  Up  here  bass- 
woods  grow  wild  in  the  woods.    What  kind  are  they? 

Ncrstrand,  Minn.  F.  W.  Smith. 

[The  basswood  that  you  find  almost  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  growing  wild  is  what  is  known  as  the 
American  variety.— Ed.] 


CORNER  baits  PREFERRED. 

On  page  611,  Oct  1,  W.  M.  Whitney  says  he  preferred 
the  baits  in  the  comers  of  the  sections.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  year  I  kept  bees  I  used  baite  in  the 
comers.  Bees  will  then  work  in  the  whole  super  even- 
ly and  leave  no  gobacks.  I  had  one  very  weak  colony 
that  began  work  in  one  comer  first  this  year. 

Stockport,  Iowa.  Nov.  1.  C.  R.  Dewey. 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root. 


And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Eden;  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed. 
And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  Ood  to  grow  ev- 
ery tree  that  ia  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food. 
— Okn.  2 : 8,  9. 

OUR  FLORIDA  HOME. 

Adam*s  first  home  was  in  a  garden;  and 
his  and  Eve*s  first  occupation  was  "mak- 
ing garden  *  and  tending  the  things  in  the 
finrden.  We  can  imagine  somewhat  the  fun 
they  had  in  looking  over  this  garden  and 
studjrhig  the  many  curious  and  beautiful 
things  in  it^  tasting  the  stnmge  new  fruits 
(the  unforbidden  fruits) ,  and  discovering  the 
wonderful  new  flowers,  one  after  another. 
There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  Adam,  every 
now  and  then,  put  his  arm  around  Eive  and 
declared  she  was  the  most  beautiful  and 
precious  flower  of  them  all;  but  we  can  not 
stop  to  discuss  that  feature  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  just  now,  for  I  have  started  to  tell  you 
about  our  "Florida home'." 

Before  I  start  out,  however,  I  want  to  warn 
you  that  this  morning  I  shall  very  likely 
overdraw  Florida.  First,  I  am  feelmg  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and,  of  course,  happy.  I  am 
really  m  love  with  my  dooryara,  garden, 
chickens  (including  the  "Buttercups^'),  and 
last,  but  by  no  manner  of  means  least,  my 
neat  trim,  energetic,  lovable  "helpmeet**  ■ 

I  don't  mean,  dear  brother,  she  is  any  dif^ 
ferent  from  or  any  better  than  other  women 
(may  God  bless  the  whole  lot ol  them);  and 
if  your  own  wife  is  not  to  you  all  that  I  have 
said  in  the  above,  go  to  work  and  make  her 
so.  It  is  your  privdege  (and  a  glorious  one) 
and  your  duty. 

Now  one  more  caution:  /am  quite  likely 
to  be  happy  anywhere.  I  suppose  I  am 
largely  "built  that  way."*  After  I  began 
marching  under  the  banner  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (with  a  clear  conscience  toward 
God  and  mankind)  why  shouldn't  I  be  hap- 

f)y?  I  am  like  the  boy  I  met  in  California  on 
op  of  the  mountain.  When  I  asked  him 
how  he  liked  living  away  up  there  he  re- 
plied: 
"Why,  Mr.  Root  /like  to  live  anywhere.** 
I  suppose  I  could  be  comparatively  happy 
in  my  northern  home  just  how;  but  I  tell 
you  1  have  found  it  a  great  comfort  to  get 
where  I  can  work  outdoors  all  day  long  with- 
out needing  a  clean  pocket  handkerchief  for 
even  one  minute. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  disagreeable  things 
in  Florida  a  year  ago  or  more,  I  mentioned 


the  black  sand  that  is  almost,  in  spite  of  you, 
getting  tracked  on  the  floors  and  porches. 
Well,  to  help  Mrs.  Root  in  her  efforts  to 


keep  the  house  tidy  we  planted  our  dooryard 
to  Bermuda  grass;  but  while  we  were  away 
the  summer  after,  our  flock  of  chickens  ate 
it  all  up,  root  and  branch.    Last  winter  we 

*  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is,  after  all,  largely  a  matter 
of  choice  whether  we  shall  be  "  built  that  way  "  or 
some  other  *'  way." 


tried  it  again,  and  now  we  have  about  the 
finest  soaand  nicest  grassy  lawn  I  ever  saw. 
It  pushed  clear  up  under  the  fences,  up 
around  tiie  doorstep,  and  clear  up  under  the 
house.  Wesley  (our  colored  man)  planted 
some,  in  the  summer,  down  in  the  deserted 
pdultry-yard;  and  now  that  is  a  great  mass 
of  luxuriant  Bermuda.  My  sixty  or  seventy 
fowls  roosted  one  winter  on  a  certain  pine- 
tree.  We  wheeled  away  the  droppings  sev- 
eral times.  So  much  fertility  killed  the  tree, 
but  not  so  the  Bermuda.  All  around  and 
under  that  tree  is  now  a  perfect  mound  of 
rank  luxuriant  green.  My  eighty  Leghon  s 
are  enjoying  it,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  it  might 
grow  as  fast  as  they  can  consume  it. 

We  came  into  our  house  after  dark;  but  I 
noticed  by  the  moonlight  a  very  thrifty  plant 
at  the  comer  of  the  porch.  At  daylight  Mrs. 
Root  said  she  wondered  why  I  had  not  gone 
into  ecstacies  over  that  bougainviilia  on  the 
front  porch;  and  when  I  looked  I  raised  both 
hands  while  I  exclaimed,  "Oh!  was  there 
ever  a  more  beautiful  plant?  "and,  to  think  it 
all  "our  very  own"!  Again  and  again  as  I 
would  come  on  to  it  suddenly  it  gave  me  a 
start  and  an  uplift  I  can  hardlv  describe. 
There  is  at  least  a  heaping  bushel  of  the 
brilliant  magenta  colored  flowers  (or  rather, 
perhaps,  bracts,  that  surround  the  real 
flower) ;  and  when  the  morning  or  evening 
sunshine  illuminates  them  in  a  certain  way 
the  sight  is  almost  entrancing.  If  Adam  and 
Eve  mid  such  a  vine  in  their  garden  they 
might  have  thanked  God*  for  it  and  been  su- 

eremely  happy  without  going  near  the  f or- 
idden  tree. 

Now,  I  can't  tell  my  story  without  mixing 
up  flowers,  fruits,  and  chickens;  so  you  win 
have  to  let  me  tell  it  my  own  way. 

I  put  five  of  the  "Buttercup  "  chickens  in 
a  half-bushel  basket  covered  with  wire  cloth, 
and  expressed  them  down  here  for  $1.60. 
When  1  let  them  out  they  flopped  their 
handsome  gauzy  wings,  and  said  as  plainly, 
almost,  as  did  the  boy,  "/like  to  hve  any- 
where; **  and  when  they  sampled  the  Ber- 
muda grass  I  imagine  they  voted  a  prefer- 
ence for  Florida  over  Ohio,  especially  in  No- 
vember, While  the  Buttercups  are  as  full  of 
life  as  the  Hamburgs,  they  are  very  much 
unlike  them  in  being  about  the  gentiest 
chickens  I  ever  saw.  Our  dooryard  and  lawn 
are  forbidden  ground  nowadays  for  poultry; 
but  the  Buttercups  soon  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  where  /  went  they  went  also. 
When  building  a  fence  around  my  new  acre 
(it  cost  $1.50,  and  is  for  our  new  and  en- 
larged chicken-yard)  they  were  away  out  in 
the  street  along  with  us;  and  when  I  stopped 
to  admire  again  the  bougainviilia  they  were 
at  my  heels,  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  looking 
the  whole  plant  over  with  wonderful  inter- 
est. 

Let  me  explain  that,  for  several  days,  I 
had  been  trying  to  discover  what  insect  or 
worm  it  was  that  was  eating  off  the  tender 
twigs  and  foliage.  Mrs.  Root  made  the  dis- 
covery that  it  was  a  sort  of  measuring  worm 
that,  when  surprised,  assumed  the  form  and 
attitude  (?)  of  a  dead  twig.    I  at  first  de- 
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clared  it  was  only  a  twig;  but  when  said 
"twig "  was  cut  in  two  it  proved  to  be  a  live 
insect  aU  right.  Well,  this  "mimic"  worm 
didn't  fool  the  keen  sharp  eyes  of  the  But- 
tercups.   Not  much  they  didn't. 

All  the  plants  on  our  place  came  from  Rea- 
soner  Brothers'  Tropical  Nursery,  Oneco, 
Fla.  If  you  want  to  know  more  about  them, 
prices,  etc.,  send  for  their  catalog.  When 
one  or  Mr.  Reasoner's  men  told  me  it  was 
possible  to  get  oranges  from  a  newly  planted 
tree  in  less  than  one  year  I  thought  it  must 
be  a  mistake;  but  a  little  tangerine-tree  just 
inside  the  poultry-yard  gate  has  now  on  it 
eight  beautiful  oranges,  and  the  tree  was 
set  out  last  February.  Bananas  in  that  same 
poultry-yard,  set  out  in  February,  are  now 
15  or  20  feet  high,  and  one  plant  has  a  stem 
of  fruit  that  win  make  a  pretty  good  load  to 
carry.  The  plants,  when  set  out,  were  but 
little  more  than  a  foot  long;  but  now  some 
of  the  leaves  are  a  foot  broad,  and  six  or 
eight  feet  long.  They  are  growing  on  the 
bank  of  a  ditch  where  Wesley  planted  oats 
all  last  winter  for  the  chickens  to  dig  up.  If 
you  want  to  get  a  piece  of  ground  so  it  will 
grow  almost  any  thing,  put  50  chickens  on, 
say,  one-fourth  acre,  and  dig  it  over  and 
over  in  planting  oats  for  the  fowls  to  dig 
out.  In  this  way  you  get  the  ground  weU 
pulverized  and  fertilized  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  the  chickens  ought  to  pay  for 
doing  the  work. 

Now,  friends,  the  letters  I  have  on  hand 
(too  many  of  them  unanswered)  indicate 
that  a  lot  of  you  want  to  know  about  Flori- 
da; but  I  find  I  can  not  stand  writing  letters 
as  I  did  when  younger.  May  I  make  this  re- 
quest? Before  writing  me,  especially  at 
length,  will  you  first  Took  over  the  back 
numbers  of  Gleanings  and  see  if  I  have  not 
already  answered  in  detail?  If  you  do  not 
find  wnat  you  want  to  know,  say  in  the  out- 
set you  have  followed  me  in  the  journal,  and 
I  will  try  to  help  you  all  I  can.  Below  is  a 
letter  that  I  have  answered  briefly  as  an  il- 
lustration. 

Mr,  A,  I.  Root.'— I  want  to  see  Florida  before  we  lo- 
cate atFain.  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on 
some  things,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  give  it  just  as  you 
see  it  I  have  been  thinking  of  going  to  Jacksonville. 
I  have  never  been  in  the  South.  My  idea  is  to  raise 
fruit  vegetables,  and  poultry.  What  part  of  the  State 
do  you  think  best  to  locate  in? 

Can't  answer. 

How  is  it  for  health,  both  winter  and  summer? 

Very  good  In  winter;  have  never  spent  a  summer  here. 

Can  apples  and  peaches  be  grown  that  far  south? 

Peaches  but  not  apples,  so  far  as  I  know. 

What  kind  of  drinking-water  do  you  get  — hard  or 
soft? 

Mostly  soft  water;  but  we  drink  rain  water. 

Is  it  extremely  windy  or  not? 

Usually  still  at  night ;  fair  breeze  In  daytime. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  truck-farming  and  poultry- 
raising  there  for  a  living? 

Very  good  here.    See  what  I  hare  written  In  back  numbers. 

Is  the  colored  population  very  troulesome?  We  have 
never  been  among  the  negroes. 

Not  at  all  troublesome  here. 

Are  the  schools  in  Florida  as  good  as  they  are  in  the 
North? 

I  think  they  average  as  good. 

I  have  lived  most  of  my  life  in  Kansas.  I  suppose 
there  are  almost  aU  kinds  of  churches  where  you  are. 
Are  there  any  Primitive  Baptists  there? 

All  kinds  of  Baptists  and  almost  every  other  denomination; 
too  many  **  kinds,*'  I  think. 


What  is  land  worth,  improved  or  unimproved? 

lAnd  Is  worth  from  oue  dollar  an  acre  to  11000  or  more,  de- 
pending on  the  kind  of  land  and  nearness  to  railroad  station 
or  steamboat  landing.  My  neighbor  across  the  way  would  not 
sell  his  Improved  strawberry  and  lettuce  land  for  one  thousand 
dollarit  per  acre. 

I  should  like  to  get  any  information  that  you  think 
would  be  of  interest  to  me,  or  any  literature  that  is  re- 
Uable. 

The  best  advice  1  can  give  Is  to  get  back  numbers  of  Olbak 
Dfos  and  read  what  I  have  written  about  Florida  for  the  past 
three  winters. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  best  proposition  for  a  man 
to  make  a  living  at? 
Lake  Arthur,  N.  M.,  Nov.  7.  M.  C.  Swinney. 

Can't  answer  without  knowing  the  man. 


POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT 


By  a.  I.  Root. 


IS  IT    EGGS   AND    MEAT  WE   WANT,   OR  IS   IT 

FANCY  FEATHERS  AND  A  OOOD- 

LOOKINO  CHICKEN? 

For  years  past,  the  matter  has  been  discuss- 
ed in  our  journals,  and  thrashed  over  and 
over  again  on  the  question,  "Are  we  work- 
ing for  golden-colored  bees,  and  bees  nice  to 
look  at,  gentle  to  handle,'*  etc.?  or  "Are  we 
working  for  bees  that  gather  honey— bees 
that  'deliver  the  goods?* "  to  use  a  slang 
phrase.  Years  ago  when  a  man  paid  a  big 
price  for  a  aueen  ne  sometimes  made  an  aw- 
ful kick  if  she  was  not  nice  and  vellow,  and 
a  beauty  to  lookat.  I  have  not  heard  much 
of  this  of  late;  but  I  believe  bee-keepers  gen- 
erally have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
the  ^o/2e>' we  are  after  rather  than  good  looks. 
After  we  have  got  the  honey,  gentle  behavior 
comes  in  next;  and,  last  of  sOl,  or  at  least  it 
ought  to  be  last  of  all,  nice-lQoking  bees. 

WelL  the  same  thing  comes  up  with  poul- 
try. Thirty  or  forty  poultry  journals,  and 
no  end  of  poultry  shows,  are  devoting  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  to  breeding  stock 
mat  scores  according  to  somebody's  stand- 
ard. I  came  pretty  near  saying  somebody's 
notions.  Then  prices  are  fixed  on  the  good 
looks— not  only  $5.00,  110.00,  125.00,  $50.00, 
$100,  but  that  pullet  Peggv,  that  you  have 
all  read  about,  is  worth  $10,000,  and  her  eggs 
are  selling  for  $2.00  apiece.  All  right.  Go 
ahead  if  you  want  to.  I  prefer  the  hen  or 
the  strain  that  lays  between  200  and  300 
eggs  in  a  year.  But  you  can  not  put  any 
very  big  pnce  on  such  a  hen,  for  the  Maine 
station  nas  told  us  that  she  is  "no  good" 
for  a  breeder.  If  you  have  her  mother  in 
your  possession  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
this  mother's  eggs  will  give  us  more  pullets 
like  herself;  and  I  think  the  tendency  goes 
that  way.  If  you  want  a  high-priced  roos- 
ter, get  one  that  is  brother  to  a  hen  that 
makes  the  big  record  of  eggs,  and  you  are 
all  right. 

In  our  Sept.  1st  issue  I  told  you  of  a  visit 
to  a  Leghorn  farm  of  something  like  1500  lay- 
ing hens.  I  said  to  my  young  attendant, 
"Your  father  probably  buys  a  high-priced 
rooster  or  two  every  season,  to  put  m  his 
breeding-pens,  does  he  not?" 
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I  was  astonished  to  learn  that  he  did  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  They  selected  their  White 
L<^orn  roosters  from  some  pen  in  another 
part  of  the  farm.  Since  then  Mr.  Swift  said, 
m  a  conversation  with  a  friend  of  mine, 
sometiiing  like  this: 

"  For  many  years  I  tried  buying  high-pric- 
ed males,  not  only  as  a  cross,  out  to  get 
something  better.  Well,  I  wasted  a  lot  of 
money  year  after  year.  I  did  not  get  any  a 
bit  better  for  the  egg  business  than  my  own 
stock  on  my  own  farm.  Therefore  my  son's 
statement  was  true.  I  stopped  buying,  not 
only  high-priced  roosters  but  roosters  ^  any 
kind;  and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  males 
from  a  distant  part  of  my  farm  are  just  as 
good  as  any  thing  I  can  buy." 

Now,  I  can  not  quite  agree  with  "Mr.  Swift: 
but  very  likely  it  is  true  that  the  high-priced 
fowls  that  were  advertised  and  shown  at  the 
shows  were  no  better  for  eges  than  those  he 
had  at  home;  and  I  am  afraid  this  is  true,  no 
matter  how  high  a  price  he  pays. 

Now,  there  is  another  piece  of  "iniquity  " 
that  crops  out  right  here.  Several  of  the 
poultry  loumals  are  now  coining  forward 
and  declaring  that  the  high-priced  fowls 
shown  at  shows  and  fairs  are  ''doctored." 
They  pull  out  undesirable  feathers,  or  paint 
them  over  with  something.  They  wash  the 
chickens  in  bluing- water  to  make  a  brighter 
white,  and  they  are  doctored  up  all  over, 
just  the  way  olcf  women  used  to  doctor  them- 
selves up  years  ago  (?)  to  make  believe  they 
were  ''young  ladies"  instead  of  old  ones. 
I  suppose  this  doctoring  and  making  fake 
fowls  is  a  plan  to  humbug  the  judges;  and 
there  has  oeen  complainf  made  sometimes 
that  the  judges  have  oeen  bribed. 

Well,  some  beginner  like  myself  wants  to 
start  out  with  a  cnoice  strain.    Say  he  wants 


to  get  a  start  with  the  very  best  White  Leg- 
horns. May  be  he  consents  to  pay  125.00 
for  a  choice  male,  and  $5.00  apiece  for  some 


choice  females  to  match.  Suppose  this  hon- 
est, unsuspecting,  innocent  man  pays  out 
his  hard-earned  money  and  gets  some  doc- 
tored chickens  that  are  no  oetter  than  he 
could  have  gotten  in  his  own  neighborhood 
for.  say.  a  dollar  apiece. 

Our  farming  friends  have  been  severely 
criticised  because  the  average  flock  of  chick- 
ens is  of  all  kinds  mixed  together.  Now, 
while  he  may  get  a  good  lot  of  eggs  from 
such  a  mixture  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  thing 
to  do.  I  think  he  will  get  more  for  his  eggs 
if  they  are  all  of  one  color  or  as  nearly  so  as 

Eossible;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  get  more  for 
is  "spring  chickens"  if  they  are  all  white 
or  all  blacky  or  whatever  the  color  may  be. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  best  to  mix  things  up. 
Besides,  everybody  admires  a  flock  of  chick- 
®?®T#.^V?*,*ffl^®-  ^  J^^  Howard  L.  Davis, 
2t  Philadelphia.  I5.(fo  for  a  cockerel,  and 
11.50  each  for  three  puUets.  I  have  raised 
something  hke  2D0  chickens  from  eggs  from 
these  tiiree  pullets,  and  I  have  not  seen  a 
wrong  feather  so  far.  All  have  single  combs, 
yellow  legs,  and  they  are  true  to  type.  Now 
It  IS  wortti  something  to  find  that  your  stock 
has  been  carefuUy  bred  so  as  to  preserve  the 


White  Leghorn  tvpe.  I  have  found  ihem 
also  to  be  splendid  layers;  but  when  I  came 
to  selling  my  young  roosters  for  ^e  table, 
the  buyers  all  object  to  the  Leghorns,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  been  brought  up  with 
unlimited  range,  even  though  ihey  have 
plenty  of  food.  The  Leghorns,  while  young, 
are  not  the  best  kind  of  fowls  for  the  table. 
I  notice  in  several  of  the  journals  a  sugges- 
tion that  we  might  make  the  Le^oms  a 
little  better  for  a  table  fowl,  and  get  just  as 
many  eggs,  and  possibly  more,  by  judicious 
crossing  with  some  desirable  breed.  Now, 
all  I  have  written  above  is  only  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  letter  below: 

My  dear  Mr.  Root:— I  think  the  inclosed  is  a  very  val- 
uable article,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Warren  is  quite  correct 
in  his  statements.  I  hope  you  will  find  it  as  interest- 
ing and  instructive  as  I  did.  and  that  you  may  be  able 
to  experiment  a  littie  alone  these  lines,  as  I  myself  in- 
tend to  do  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offers. 

South  Berkeley.  CaL.  Nov.  2.  W.  H.  PEARSON. 

Below  is  the  clipping  aUuded  to  in  the 
above: 

THE  GENESIS  OF  A  LAYINO  STRADI. 

In  the  April  American  Poultry  Advocate  there  was  a 
letter  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Mason,  of  Forest  Depot.  Va..  re- 
ferring to  the  excellent  work  done  by  a  pen  of  twenty 
White  Wyandotte  puUets  purchased  from  me  last  De- 
cember. The  twenty  pullets  laid  330  esgs,  and  the  ag- 
fireirate  was  reduced,  so  Mr.  Mason  savs,  by  a  snowfou 
of  14  inches  on  a  level,  which  checked  production  for 
a  few  dajrs.  In  the  communication  was  an  error  which 
neither  Mr.  Mason  nor  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  comments  on 
the  letter  seems  to  have  noticed.  The  averase  per  pul- 
let for  the  month  of  December  was  ffiven  as  10^  esss 
each;  but  if  the  reader  will  divide  330  by  20  he  wm  find 
that  the  average  per  pullet  was  16H  esvs  f6r  the 
month.  Naturally  I  was  imitified  at  the  communica- 
tion, for  the  pullets  I  sold  Mr.  Mason  were  not  selected 
for  their  irreat  layinir  qualities,  but  simply  that  he 
miffht  have  a  uniform  lot 

In  what  follows  I  shall  have  to  be  more  or  less  pei^ 
sonal;  but  this  article  is  not  intended  to  be  in  any 
sense  an  advertisement  of  my  White  Wjrandottes.  for 
I  have  no  White  Wyandotte  stock  or  enrs  to  selL 

Referring  to  an  old  diary  I  find  that  I  made  my  "  de- 
but "  in  the  poultry  world  Sept  27. 1887.  Before  that  I 
had  been  suffering  from  the  hen  fever  for  some  time. 
My  temperature  was  high,  and  my  pulse  far  beyond 
the  normaL  On  my  study-table  with  my  Greek  lexi- 
con and  my  commentaries  I  kept  copies  of  Farm  Poul- 
try, then  edited  by  Mr.  Hunter,  which  I  read  persis- 
tenUy  and  with  great  profit  No  man  ever  had  the 
disease  in  a  more  virulent  form  than  L  To-day  I  cross 
the  street  to  avoid  meeting  a  "  hen  crank : "  but  then 
hen  cranks  were  my  boon  companions  and  friends. 

There  was  a  young  man  in  my  parish  who  had  a 
flock  of  what  he  called  "White  Wyandottes."  He 
had  bred  White  Leghorns  for  a  number  of  years;  but 
wanting  a  larger  bird  he  had  crossed  them  with  Wliite 
Wyandotte  cockerels.  He  bad  done  this  for  two  or 
three  seasons.    He  offered  to  sell  me  the  pick  of  his 

gullets  for  75  cents  each,  and  I  took  up  with  his  offer, 
ne  beautiful  September  evening  (how  weU  I  remem- 
ber it  after  all  these  years!)  I  went  down  to  his  house, 
and  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  we  selected  twelve  pul- 
lets. All  I  knew  of  a  White  Wyandotte  then  was  that 
they  should  have  white  plumage  and  "double"  comb, 
and  on  this  basis  I  made  my  choice.  We  put  the  pul- 
lets in  three  shorts-sacks,  and  I  wheeled  them  home 
and  put  them  in*  the  hen-house.  The  next  day.  Sept 
28.  I  got  an  egg.  Oct  19  I  bought  two  more  pnlleCs. 
paying  $1.60  for  them. 

Lay?  WeU.  you  never  saw  any  thing  like  it  Those 
puUets  were  wonders.  They  laid  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  earlv  and  late.  Let  me  give  you  their  record 
for  one  week  in  November.  1887  —  a  week  so  cold  that 
according  to  my  diary,  the  water-pipes  in  my  Idtchen 
froze  up  and  burst:  10.  8.  7. 11.  6,  9. 12— totaL  63.  From 
Oct  1. 1897.  to  Oct  1. 1898.  they  laid  2909  eggs  — a  total 
of  a  little  more  than  214  eggs  apiece. 

I  did  not  realize  what  a  gold-mine  I  had  stumbled 
upon,  what  a  tre^^sure  I  had  accidentally  found,  and  so 
I  came  very  nea.  destroying  a  wonderful  strain.  In  a 
short  time  the  fever  took  a  tiuTi.  I  ran  down  to  Bos- 
ton to  the  great  poulty  show  and  saw  the  kings  and 
queens  of  poultrydom.    When  I  came  back.  o7  faith- 
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f  al  pallets,  which  were  layinff  to  beat  the  band,  didn't 
look  80  ffood  to  me  as  they  did  before.  I  wanted 
somethinff  more  aristocratic.  And  then  I  went  to 
work  and  did  somethinir  that  men  have  been  doing 
from  time  immemorial —  subordinated  merit  to  rood 
looks.  I  beffan  to  send  away  to  noted  breeders  for 
hiffh-priced  cockerels  to  *'  improve  "  my  strain.  I  im- 
proved it  with  a  vengeance.  In  three  years  I  had  in 
my  yards  some  beautiful  birds,  so  far  as  feathers  and 
shape  were  concerned,  but  they  were  just  ordinary 
layers.  And  then  two  great  truths  began  to  filter  into 
my  consciousness:  1.  The  hen  that  is  swift  to  lay  is 
better  than  the  mighty;  and  the  hen  that  filled  the  egg- 
basket  is  greater  than  the  one  that  taketh  the  blue  nb- 
bon  in  the  city.  2.  The  reason  why  my  pullets  were 
such  phenomenal  layers  was  because  of  the  strong  in- 
fusion of  Leghorn  blood,  amounting  to  not  less  than 
25  per  cent  And  then  I  went  to  work  laboriously  and 
painfully  to  build  up  what  I  had  ignorantly  destroyed. 

And  now  I  give  you  the  great  "secret,"  which  is 
worth  dollars  to  every  reader  of  this  paper,  but  for 
which  I  do  not  charge  a  cent— cross-fertilization.  Se- 
lection and  cross-fertilization  are  the  two  methods  by 
which  Luther  Burbank,  the  "  plant  wizard,"  produces 
his  wonderful  creations.  One  of  these  methods  has 
been  tried  in  poultry-keeping,  but  not  with  perfectly 
satisfactory  results.  Look  at  the  Maine  experiment 
station,  where  the  theory  of  selection  has  come  to  such 
melancholy  wreck.  After  nine  years  of  trap-nesting 
and  breeding  from  best  layers,  the  station  is  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  average  egg-yield  per  hen  is  not  so 
great  as  when  they  started.  Selection  must  be  supple- 
mented by  cross-fertilization  to  produce  the  200-egg 
hen. 

It  is  a  theory  of  mine  that  there  is  a  certain  maxi- 
mum egg-production  for  each  breed,  and  when  you 
exceed  this  you  sacrifice  some  of  the  qualities  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  breed.  In  other  words,  you  be- 
gin to  create  a  new  breed.  It  is  because  the  qualities 
inherent  in  a  breed  are  so  much  more  persistent  than 
the  acquired  qualities  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  improve 
a  breed  by  selection. 

Let  me  illustrate  from  another  field.  All  the  read- 
ers of  the  Advocate  have  doubtless  seen  the  Percheron 
horse,  that  noble  animal  that  we  have  imported  into 
this  country  to  improve  the  size  and  strength  of  our 
draft  horses.  The  Percheron  is  an  ideal  draft  horse, 
but  no  one  would  select  him  for  a  driving  horse.  On 
the  road  he  could,  perhaps,  make  three  to  four  miles 
an  hour.  Now,  it  is  entirely  possible  that,  by  careful 
selection  in  breeding,  the  speed  of  the  Percheron 
could  be  considerably  increased;  but  it  could  not  be 
increased  without  sacrificing  some  of  the  grand  qual- 
ities which  he  now  possesses.  Size  would  have  to  be 
reduced,  shape  altered,  the  gait  changed.  The  Per- 
cheron as  we  know  him  now  would  be  gone.  In  his 
place  would  be  an  animal  that  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other — neither  a  draft  horse  nor  a  trotter.  Selec- 
tion will  do  great  things;  but  selection  carried  beyond 
a  given  point  defeats  itself  and  fails. 

The  characteristic  equine  product  of  the  United 
States  is  the  trotting  hor-e.  Here  we  beat  the  world. 
The  progenitor  of  the  American  trotter  was  the  famous 
Messenger,  who  was  landed  in  Philadelphia  in  1788. 
Ever  since  that  time,  whenever  we  have  found  a  trot- 
ting horse  of  established  pedigree  we  have  found  that 
one  or  more  of  the  blood  lines  ran  back  to  this  great 
fountain  head;  and  the  more  Messenger  strains  there 
are  in  a  pedigree  the  greater  is  its  esteemed  value.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  there  is  no  great 
trotter  without  the  Messenger  blood. 

The  distinctive  egg  strain  is  the  Leghorn.  Every- 
body admits  that,  we  may  not  like  the  Leghorn  —  its 
smsil  size,  its  wildness,  its  incessant  movement -*  but 
we  all  concede  that  when  it  comes  to  filling  the  egg- 
basket  the  Leghorn  has  no  superior.  Now,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  an  infusion  of  Leghorn  blood 
would  be  of  great  benefit  in  building  up  an  egg-pro- 
ducing strain. 

What  advantages  have  I  secured  by  the  introduction 
of  a  small  percentage  of  Leghorn  blood  into  my  White 
Wyandottes?  First,  early  maturity.  The  infusion  of 
Leghorn  blood  accelerates  maturity.  It  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  egg-output  for  the  year  whether  a 
hen  begins  to  lay  In  November  or  not  until  March. 
The  twelve  hens  that  comprised  my  original  flock  laid 
the  first  week  in  October,  1897,  U  eggs  as  follows:  1,  3, 
1,  2,  4,  1,  3.  And  the  last  week  of  September.  1898,  the 
fourteen  hens  laid  57  eggs :  7,  7,  7, 10,  6,  8, 12.  There 
was  no  perceptible  slackening  in  gait  until  well  into 
October.  Here  was  a  steady  pull  of  a  year  or  more, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  the  egg-yield  was  phenomenaL 

The  second  advantage  is  the  weakening  of  the  desire 
for  incubation.    Leghorns  are  "non-sitters."   This  is 


not  literally  true,  but  it  approximates  the  truth.  Theee 
periodical  fits  of  broodiness  greatly  reduce  the  work- 
ing time  of  the  large  hens. 

Third,  greater  activity.  The  Leghorns  are  never 
still  except  when  in  the  nest  or  roost  This  means 
that  they  do  not  take  on  fat  like  other  breeds.  The 
tendency  of  the  larger  breeds  is  to  become  too  fat  for 
egg-production.  A  little  Leghorn  blood  counteracts 
this  tendency. 

The  two  varieties  that  would  seem  to  offer  the  great- 
est possibilities  in  the  vny  of  cross-fertilization  are 
White  Wyandottes  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  for 
they  may  be  crossed  without  detriment  to  comb  or 
color.  Tne  variety  that  I  have  experimented  with  has 
been  the  White  Wyandottes,  crossing  with  Rose  Ck>mb 
White  Leghorns;  but  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks  would 
respond  equally  welL  The  percentage  of  Leghorn 
blood  that  can  be  introduced  without  destroying  the 
Wyandotte  or  Rock  type  is  about  12H  per  cent  or  the 
grandson  of  a  Leghorn  male  mated  to  pullets  of  the 
chosen  variety. 

In  closing  I  quote  from  a  letter  which  has  come  with- 
in a  few  days,  which  shows  how  persistent  is  the  egg- 
laying  habit  in  my  hens,  and  how  they  give  good  ac- 
counts of  themselves  in  other  hands  than  mine.  It  is 
from  the  Rev.  George  E.  Lake,  of  Chelsea,  Vt,  dated 
July  23, 1909: 

Bro.  Warren:— Yon  may  li«Te  given  up  all  Intrrwt  In  the 
old  *'  hobby,"  but  I  ttlU  have  some  of  the  nune  breed  of  hen* 
that  I  KOt  from  yon  iome  some  four  years  a^.  I  still  hare  a 
little  pen  of  them;  and  the  other  day  (ordaye)  they  laid  an 
egg  apiece  for  two  days;  and  one  day  since,  they  laid  an  egg ' 
apiece.  They  hare  been  laving  for  nine  month*.  They  have 
not  sat.    They  are  still  working.    I  call  that  good. 

Atkinson,  N.  H.  EDGAR  WARREN. 

I  feel  SO  well  convinced  that  the  above  ar- 
ticle is  along  the  line  of  truth,  and  some- 
thing very  valuable,  that  I  have  about  decid- 
ed to  get  a  White  Wyandotte  male  to  put 
with  my  strain  of  White  Leghorns  down  in 
Florida.  In  due  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  a  report. 

SORTINO  OUT   FERTILB   EGOS   BEFORE  THEY   00   INTO 
THE  INCUBATOR. 

I  have  read  your  articles  about  egg-hatching,  and 
how  to  tell  when  the  eggs  are  fertile;  but  I  have  not 
noticed  an  idea  that  I  have  used  with  good  success. 

Before  "  planting  "  the  eggs  under  biddv  I  take  each 
one,  either  by  strong  lamplight  or  sunshine,  and  by 
holding  the  egg  in  one  hand  and  forming  a  shade  over 
the  large  end  of  the  egg  with  the  other  hand  I  can  see 
whether  it  shows  fertility  or  not  If  it  does,  you  will 
see  a  dark  spot,  nearly  as  large  as  a  dime;  if  not.  or  if 
it  is  a  very  weak  germ,  you  will  see  nothing.  This 
spot  lies  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  center  of  the  large 
end  of  the  egg.  By  turning  it  in  the  hand  one  can  soon 
learn  to  detect  this  place.  Of  course,  not  every  egg 
will  hatch,  as  sometimes  the  chick  can  not  get  out  of 
the  shell,  or  dies  before  the  hatching  time;  but  the 
greater  per  cent  always  hatch. 

Should  all  drones  be  destroyed,  keeping  only  those 
desired  for  breeding  purposes?  Of  what  good  are 
drones  to  a  colony  besides  fertilizing  queens? 

Lamberton.  Minn.,  Aug.  20.       Nblue  B.  SCHUCK. 

My  good  friend,  I  feel  sure  you  arc  mak- 
ing a  mistake.  Tiie  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  has  issued  a  oulle- 
tin  declaring  that  the  germ  is  microscopic, 
and  can  not  possibly  be  seen  through  the 
shell  of  the  egg  until  it  has  made  a  start  of 
three  or  four  days.  A  Mrs.  White,  of  Mis- 
souri; has  been  selling  as  a  secret  what  you 
describe— 11.00  for  the  secret  and  50  cents 
more  for  a  poor  cheap  egg-tester  such  as 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  offer  for  only  10 
cents.  I  sent  the  money,  and  made  a  trial 
with  both  sitting  hens  ana  an  incubator;  and 
then  I  kept  careful  count  of  the  fertile  eggs 
and  the  unfertile.  I  feel  sure  the  process 
you  describe  tells  us  nothing  at  all;  and  yet 
this  woman  is  at  the  very  present  time  tkk- 
ing  a  dollar  for  what  she  calls  a  secret^  and 
she  does  not  even  throw  in  her  poor  cheap 
egg-tester.    She  may  be  honest  m  thinkinr 
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she  has  something:  but  the  poultry  journals 
that  accept  her  advertising  ought  to  know 
better. 

In  regard  to  the  drones,  while  it  has  been 
suggested  that  they  may  be  of  some  value  in 
keeping  up  the  temperature  at  certain  sea- 
sons, I  oelieve  it  is  generallv  agreed  that  all 
drones  should  be  destroyed  just  as  soon  as 
their  presence  is  made  known,  when  they 
are  not  wanted  to  mate  with  queens. 


A  mo  BROAD-SHOULDERED  BROTHER  WHO  HAS  JUST 
FOUND  THE  "PEARL  OF  GREAT  PRICE." 

Friend  Root:— I  am  takinfir  the  liberty  of  writinfir  you 
a  few  lines;  and  I  think  that,  after  you  have  read  aU 
this,  you  wiU  excuse  me  for  taking  up  your  time  with 
it  I  am  31  years  old.  6  ft  4  in.  in  height  and  broad 
accordinffly.  Through  the  evil  example  of  others,  and 
the  influence  of  bad  companions  (I  am  sometimes  com - 
pelUd  to  work  in  a  pretty  rough  crowd,  thrashing,  etc., 
and  probably  have  also  a  natural  inclination  to  be  bad) . 
I  have  been  entrulfed  in  the  mire  and  slousrh  of  despond 
till  I  have  wished  I  were  dead,  and  this  life  seemed  to 
me  a  livinff  death,  a  hell  on  earth,  or  almost  that  I 
thank  the  Lord,  however,  I  have  been  rescued  through 
a  revival  here  in  the  litUe  back-country  Baptist  church 
—a  wonderful  revival,  and  lots  of  converts  for  the  size 
of  the  conununity.  Seeminarly  the  good  people  who 
are  not  converted,  but  moral  in  every  way  (except  ac- 
knowledging their  duty  to  their  Lord),  have  been  far 
harder  to  convert  than  hardened  sinners  like  me.  I 
am  very  well  acquainted  with  you  through  your  talks 
in  Gleanings,  which  I  always  read  the  first  thing  in 
the  paper.  You  have  helped  me,  and  I  believe  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  me  and  forgive  my  taking 
up  your  time.  I  feel  so  thankful.  I  would  far  rather  be 
dead  than  back  in  the  old  way.  I  am  not  married:  live 
at  home  with  my  parents,  who  are  church  members. 
I  have  an  apiary  of  136  colonies  or  so  at  present  and 
have  noticed  you  tell  about  the  buckwheat  country  in 
York  State:  but  it  is  not  here,  and  I  can't  find  where  it 
is  exactly— that  is,  where  you  mention  it  in  the  ABC 
book.  I  should  like  to  know,  as  some  time  I  may  want 
a  home  of  my  own,  as  I  have  always  worked  hard, 
and  saved  quite  a  figure  toward  that  ambition.  I  want 
to  get  in  the  best  bee  location  I  possibly  can. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you.  and  let  you  live  long  to  con- 
tinue your  good  work  in  Gleanings,  and  remember 
me  in  your  prayers.  Leroy  Lloyd. 

Rathbone.  N.  Y.,  Oct  23. 

Dear  brother,  I  alwavs  have  time  to  listen 
to  any  one  like  yourself  who  has  groped  his 
way  uirough  darkness  out  into  the  light  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus.  You  have  made 
a  start  all  right;  but  your  old  friend  A.  I. 
Root  will  tell  you  to  hunt  up  some  good  Chris- 
tian woman — that  is,  if  you  have  not  done  it 
already— and  start  a  Christian  home.  My 
son  Ernest  has  been  through  the  York  State 
buckwheat-fields  much  more  than  I  have, 
and  he  says  the  localities  where  buckwheat 
is  grown  so  largely  are  pretty  well  over- 
stocked already.  Don't  you  believe  you 
can  start  buckwheat-growing  where  you  are? 
Many  thanks  for  your  kind  words;  and  may 
you  never  be  turned  l)ack  or  get  out"  of  the 
straight  and  narrow  path. 


I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  the  statement  on  page 
5^  in  regard  to  eternal  punishment  You  say  un- 
wise, and  perhaps  not  exactly  orthodox;"  but  you 
spoke  the  truth  as  you  believe  it  and  that  is  wise,  and 
/zo/ unwise,  even  if  it  is  not  orthodox. 

I  want  to  throw  a  littie  light  upon  that  subject  as  I 
believe  it  L  Who  is  eternal  ?  God,  the  eternal  Father. 
2.  Who  is  everlasting?  God,  the  eternal  Father.  Now. 
suppose  that  we  substitute  the  word  God  for  "  eternal" 
and  "everlasting."  What  a  different  meaning  it 
would  have !  Is  the  punishment  eternal  and  everlast- 
ing?   Yes.    But  not  to  the  individual 

We  have  our  penitentaries  and  prisons— yes,  and 
they  stay  there  from  year  to  year;  and  places  of  con- 
finement have  existed  since  the  creation;  and  persons 
all  down  the  stream  of  time,  who  have  broken  man- 
made  laws  and  the  laws  of  God  have  been  incarcerated 
therein;  and  when  they  have  paid  the  penalty  they 
have  been  released;  but  the  prison-hoase  is  eternal, 
but  the  punishment  is  not  eternal,  hence  the  differ- 
ence. Henry  J.  Walk. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Sept  27. 1909. 

My  good  brother,  I  shall  have  to  correct 
your  quotation  a  little  in  your  opening  sen- 
tence. As  vou  have  it,  it  might  look  as  if  I 
had  but  little  faith  in  a  theological  education. 
What  I  said  on  page  550,  Sept.  1,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  have  a  feeling,  in  closing,  that  as  I  have  not  studied 
theology,  I  am  out  of  my  beat :  but  I  have  many  times 
thought  I  would  rather  have  the  advice  of  a  common 
every-day  person  who  has  good  sound  common  sense 
than  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  learned  doctors  of 
divinity. 

You  ¥rill  notice  the  expression  in  the  second 
line,  "many  times,"  and  also  the  word  some 
in  the  next  to  the  last  line.  God  knows  I 
have  had  abundant  reason  to  have  great  faith 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  especially 
our  theological  schools.  In  fact,  I  nave  re- 
ceived great  benefit  from  each  and  every 
pastor  who  has  filled  the  pulpit  in  our  church; 
and  although  I  never  went  to  college  myself, 
I  have  had  very  great  cause  indeed  to  uiank 
God  that  I  was  able  to  send  aU  of  our  sons 
and  daughters  to  get  more  or  less  of  an  edu- 
cation. Our  two  Doys  have  helped  me  and 
prompted  me,  and  are  doing  it  even  yet 
just  because  they  received  an  educational 
training  tliat  I  did  not  have.  Many  thanks 
for  your  suggestions,  notwithstanding. 


wonderberries  in  ujjnois. 

Last  spring  I  sent  to  John  Lewis  Childs  for  a  packet 
of  the  wonderberry.  I  planted  the  seeds  in  the  house 
and  got  some  nice  big  strong  plants.  I  then  put  them 
in  the  garden  and  took  good  care  of  them.  This  is 
what  I  got:  Berries  all  the  time,  some  green  some  ripe, 
but  never  enough  ripe  ones  at  one  time  to  fUl  a  teacup 
half  full.  Now,  I  don't  think  they  are  exactly  like  any 
thing  we  have  around  here;  but  are  so  near  like  the 
berries  that  grow  in  the  cornfields  that  I  would  just  as 
soon  have  some  of  them.  J.  S.  Kendall. 

Chimung,  III,  Oct  8. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS   IN   REGARD  TO   ETERNAL  PUNISH- 
MENT, ETC. 

A.  I.  Root.— I  have  just  received  Gleanings  for 
Sept.  1,  and  have  read  nearly  all  of  it.  especially  Our 
Homes;  and  in  closing  I  notice  that  you  say  you  would 
rather  have  the  advice  of  a  common  every-day  person 
who  has  good  common  sense  than  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  divines.  Upon  this  ground  I  address  you,  as  I 
have  not  seen  a  schoolroom  since  12  years  of  sure  ex- 
cept the  outside. 


WONDERFUL  "WONDERBERRY,"  ETC. 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  a  sample  of 
the  wonderful  wonderberry,"  and  you  will  find  also 
a  slip  of  the  beUadonna  weed.  There  is  not  a  great 
lot  of  difference.  Mother  thinks  it  the  same  that  the 
Iowa  Seed  Co.  put  out  years  ago  by  the  name  of  Ne- 
braska stubbleberry. 

As  to  those  advertisements,  keep  right  after 
them  and  I  wUl  help  you  where  I  can.  If  you  are  a 
reader  of  Collier's  weekly  you  have  seen  how  they  are 


getting  after  them  in.  good  shape. 
W.  Toledo,  Ohio,  Aug.  23. 


A.  J.  BRECKEL. 
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12  Hardy  Blizzard  Bdt      170I71?  f 

Strawberry  Plants  fKtL! 

Everybody  Ukes  strawberries  and  to  prove  that  our  "BLIZZARD  BELT** 
plants  are  Uie  strongest  rooted  and  heaviest  fhilters.  we  oflTer  to  send 
ONE  DOZEN  selected  plants  to  you  FREE  OF  CHARGE.    We  picked 
36  quarts  of  fine  fruit  firom  a  test  bed  of  but  a  dozen  strawberry  plants 
set  the  year  before.   You  can  do  as  well.    If  you  care  to  send  10  cents 
for  mailing  expense,  we  will  add  6  BABY  EVERGREENS  2  years 
old  and  send  all  to  you  at  proper  planting  time.    Write  to-day  and 
we  will  enter  your  name  for  the  plants  and  send  you  our  CATA- 
LOGUE and  BARGAIN  SHEETS  of  HARDY  "BLIZZARD  BELT" 
Arults  by  next  mall.    Address 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY.  Bos  219  Osa^fe.  Iowa. 


iIoridQ  L/ands 

Offer  Yoa  ao  Opportunity  to  become  Independent  in  a  Short  Time. 

BIG  PROFITS   ARE   MADE 

On  Pmits  and  VeseUUes.    Yoa  are  dose  to  the  Best  Markets  in  the  East. 

Quick  Tkimsportation,  Low  Freight  Rates. 

The  WeM  Coait  of  Florida  «  famed  (or  its  cUmite.    There  are  no  Ulin  « 

frosts  or  icy  windk    The  land  is  rich,  and  with  a  litde  SMstance  nature  produce* 

always  a  boonliul  crop.       Two  and  three  crops  a  year,  yidds  $500  to  $1 500 

A  beauttful  and  instnictiTe  booklet  has  been  compiled  by  a  western  man 
which  deKribesaO  details.    This  will  be  tent  to  any  address  (iree  of  cost.    Write— 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Q«n*l  Ind.  Agent.         Seaboard  Alp-Llna  Railway,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


Get  the  Benefit 
of  Big  Prices  in 
the  Early  Market 


The  secret  of  success  in  market  gar- 
dening is  earliness.  The  Sunlight  Dou- 
ble Glass  Sash  makes  it  easy  to  have  the 
earliest  and  best  plants.  They  will  be 
ready  as  soon  as  the  field  is  ready  to 
receive  them.  The  resulting  crops  will 
get  the  top-notch  prices. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  lets  in  all 
the  light  all  the  time.  Mats  and  boards 
for  covering  are  no  longer  needed — sav- 
ing expense  and  labor. 


vvV\\>.tM//>/ 


Hotbeds 
and  Cold-frames 


Throughout  the  entire  day  the  plants 
get  benefit  of  the  stimulating  sunlight, 
and  earlier,  better  crops  result. 

The  two  layers  of  glass  do  the  work. 
A  H-inch  cushion  of  dry  air  between  acts 
as  a  transparent  blanket  over  the  plants, 
and  protects  them  even  in  zero  weather. 

Agents  Wanted.  The  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  makes 
it  one  of  the  best  agency  propositions 
open  to  enterprising  men. 

Write  to-day  for  mformation. 

Get  our  new  catalog  on  hot-bed  sash. 
Prepaid  freight  offer.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 


Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co.,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

951  East  Broadway 
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Sil  m  IL  JHHU  FROM  I  POD  HENS! 

Briggs  did  it— BRIGGS,  the  man  who  wrote  "Profits  in 
Poultry-keeping  Solved  "—fourth  edition  just  now  ready. 

YOU  can  do  as  well — or  nearly  so— when  you  know 
how;  when  you  have  adopted  the  briggs  SYSTEM. 

Henceforth  Brigss*  writings  will  appear  onlv  in  Poultry 
Success.  His  gr^  book, '  * Rof  its  in  Poultry-Keeping  Solv- 
ed," has  also  Become  the  property  of  Poultry  Success. 

Our  seeming  of  Mr.  Briggs'  services  and  publishing 
rights  of  his  book  will  cause  no  sensation  to  those  who 
know  Poultry  Success.  The  biggest  men  in  the  poultry 
field  have  always  been  sought  out  and  engaged  by  us.  Mr. 
Briggs  joins  a  capable  staff  of  writers  on  poultry  subjects. 


IDOAB  BBIOOB 

"Twenty  Years 
at  It" 


ONE 


Foast  of  Facts,  '1.25 

For  a^mltod  tlmo  yo«  may  moutoi 

1 .  OiM-yMir  subMriplloii  to  Poultry  Suooa—  (60c) . 

2.  Mr.  Briooo'  book,  "Profits  In  PouNiv-kooplna 
rod.*"  In  whioh  Is  now  Inoorpomtotf    Soorots  In 


ALLPOK  SI. 26  CASH. 

POULTRY  SUCCESS  is  the  universally  recoirnized 
authority  on  poultry  matters.  To  those  familiar  with 
it  nothing  need  he  said.  To  those  who  are  not,  we 
say,  "Please  borrow  a  copy  from  your  neighbor,  or 
write  for  a  free  sample  copy."  ^   , 

Mr.  Briatcs*  book  srives  Secrets  on  Turkey-raisings 
Duck  Culture— Early  Hatches— Raisinar  Late-hatched 
Chickens— InsurinfiT  a  Large  Egg-yield  Every  Month- 
Feeding  Unthreshed  Grain— Formula  for  Lice-powder. 


ALWAYS   FULL 

BRICCS  SYSTEM 

DOES  IT 

Brigfls  mado  S700  a  month  from  1 000  bono  Is  only 

of  msny  Poultry  Soorots  oist  wNI  do  rovoalos  soon. 

Processed  Feeds  at  from  10  to  16  Cents  a  Bushel ! 
$700  a  Month  from  1000  Hens !  $26  Saved  on  every  100 
Chicks  Matured! 

96  per  cent  of  all  Chicks  Hatched.  Raised— Erecting 
a  Poultry  Plant— Diagrams— Pictures— Running  an 
Incubator — Brooders  —Feeding— Breeding^Moumng 
—  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Diseases  — and  literally 
HUNDREDS  of  other  secrets— 1000  large  pages  of  type, 
diagrams,  and  pictures.    Nicely  bound. 

No  money  value  can  be  placed  on  this  book.  Three 
editions  rapidly  sold  at  16.00  per  copy.  It  is  worth  16. 
OlO,  or  $100  to  you,  according  as  you  make  use  of  it 
You  can't  get  it  except  with  POULTRY  SUCCESS. 

Get  POULTRY  SUCCESS  one  year.  "Secrets  in 
Poultry  Culture,"  and  "Profits  in  Poultry-keeping 
Solved."    AU  for  $1.26. 


Hosterman  Publishing  Co.,  Briggs'  Desk  14,  Springfield,  Ohio 


GET  EGGS  NOW 


Humphrej'Vii  nr^vewt  book, 
■    will  I 


Tbe  (^olf)en 
BsSt"  will  Hhow  }-ou  liow  to  get  ecffi  nil 
wlDter.  Knd  Ironi  1»0  to  «.10  esicN  h  hen  a 
year.  I  will  «ive  you,  FItKE,  iny  secret 
of  reductns  feeding  cont  one  bnlf  and  of 
donbllac  your  poultry  Income. 
Humphroy,  IMIne  Street  Faotory,  Jollet,  III. 
Where  Humphrey's  Bone  CutterB,  Clover  Cutlera, 
Broad«ra  and  other  Poultry  Helps  are  made. 


i(fT50^gl!>aV.rF0RI20-EGQ 

Output  limited  at 
thla  price.  Wrlta 


I  =  INCUBATOR 


at  once.  Other  Blstie 
priced  very  low. 

Irfoalo  sl^^>^  hatch 
lUCaldmost     nnd 

btronjieiitchkks.  Moial 
coverc'l;  sale.  Deliver- 
C'l  free  c;ist  o(  Missouri 
River,  Dorih  oT  Tenn. 
Write  for  delivered 
price  beyond— Big  Fr*« 
Buokf  best  (fuitle  to 
success  aad  ecunumy. 
J.  W.  MILLER  CO. 
Bot  4fl    Fra«port.  IIL 


IDEIL  tlDIIIOI  LE6  BUB 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BC8T 

18  for  I6c  J  Sfr-aBci  »-400i lOO-TBa 
Sfuiiple  Band  M«Q»d  torWoBtm 
Fraok  llrvt.  Bfr.  lufiB.  ¥mmi. 


HERE'S  CERTAINTY 

For  bciirlnner,  old-timer— every- 
body. l>on't  guo8s  or  experiment 
—don't  have  mishaps.  The  Ifl- 
year-old 

SUCCESSFUL 
Incubators  and  Brooders    , 
make  yuu  fure.    Thouaantlii  har« 
proved  them  the  world's  greatest.  Booklet  on  •*Prop«ri 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Chlckp,  nuck»,  and  Turkeys,  Iflc. 
60o  Ponlti7  paper  1  year  25c  Catalog  free. 
l>e^joittMlBeiiWtorCgg^02Bd  St.. Pet Mobta. Igwa, 


1 


90%  Hatches 


tna  it»  Oytibvn— lo  trnj  ooaatrj  k&d  cUp 
Witt    fnr  «ld>tliii«rt  Kud  twfJnatrt.  For  fou, 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

•n^i  RrvoeUratr*  noo-mol  Hut*;  Mlf-r«co- 
Utlnr.  MU-T«titllfttl]i|E.    WriU  for  10O-t«c* 
C«t&loc.    AddtTM  KMmt   Cltj.      ^ 
Cypbvrs  TnenbAtor  €o.«  Dcpartmeat 

l)ttfl»lo,N.Y.5  Kew  Turk  CUtj  Chlc»«o>.ni.i 
"  "         "       t«Clt7,M«.|0dLl&ad,U»L 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY 

You  can  double  your  etfsr  yield  by  feeding:  freah-cut  raw  bone.     It  contalnslover 
four  times  aa  much  etrg  making  material  as  Rraln,  and  takee  the  place  of  bnga 
and  worraB  In  fowls'  diet.    That's  why  It  gives  more  .eggs— greater  fei^lUty, 
stronger  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

MANN'S  Latest  Model  BONE-CUTTER 

cute  easily  and  rapidly  all  large  and  small  bones  with  adhering  meat  and  gris- 
tle.   Automatical ly  adapts  to  your  strength.     Never  doge.    Rent  on  Tan  Days* 
Free  Trial.    No  money  down.    8end  for  our  free  books  today. 
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4% 


EstaUlalied  lan 


A  request  on  a 
postal  will 
bring  you  our 
free  booklet— 


Banking  by  Mail 


Deposit  your  savings  here,  pending 
permanent  investment. 

The  advantages  offered  are:  Un- 
questioned safety  and  four  per  cent 
interest,  compounded  semi-annually. 

This  bank  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State,  and  its  strict  laws. 

Its  officers  and  directors  are  suc- 
cessful men. 

Write  today  for  booklet  explaining 
our  convenient  oanking-by-mail  system. 

Resources,  1900,000. 


The 


Savings  Deposit  Bank  Co. 

Medina,  Ohio 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 

BROADWAY  AT  04TH  STREET 


Near  60th  Street  Sub- 
way Station,  63d  street 
Elevated,  and  all  sur- 
face lines. 


Near  Depots. 
Shops,  and 
Central  Park 

New  and  Fireproof 

strictly  First  Class. 
Rates  Reasonable. 

$2.60  with  bath, 
and  up 

All  Hardwood  Floors 
and  Oriental  Rusrs. 

Ten  minutes'  walk  to 
20  Theaters 


Excellent  restaurant 
Priceslmoderate 

Send  for  Booklet 

Harry  P.  Stimson,  formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial. 
R.  1;  BInoham,  formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward. 


Only  New-York  Hotel  window-screened  throuohout 


A  $100  Typewriter 
for  17  Cents  a  Day! 

Please  read  the  headline  over  a£^un.  Then 
its  tremendous  significance  will  aawn  upon 
you.  An  Oliver  Typewriter— the  stan<&rd 
visible  writer— the  1100  machine— the  most 
highly  perfected  typewriter  on  the  market 
—yours  for  1 7  cents  a  day! 

The  typewriter  whose  conquest  of  the 
commercial  world  is  a  matter  of  business 
history— yours  for  1 7  cents  a  day. 

The  typewriter  that  is  equipped  with  scores  of  such 
conveniences  as  "The  Balance  Shift •'—" The  Ruling 
Device"— "The  Double  Release "—" The  Locomotive 
base*'— "The  Automatic  Spacer"— "The  Automatic 
Tabulator  "—"The  Disappearing  Indicator  "— "  The 
Adjustable  Paper -fintrers" 
—  The  Seientific  Ck>ndens- 
ed  Keyboard  "— 

Yours  for  17 
Cents  a  Day 

We  announced  this  new 
sales  plan  recently.  Just  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  people. 
Simply  a  small  cash  pay- 
ment—then 17  cents  a  day. 
That  is  the  plan  in  a  nutshelL 

The  result  has  been  such  a  deluge  of  applications  for 
machines  that  we  are  simply  astounded. 

The  demand  comes  from  people  of  all  classes,  all 
ages,  all  occupations. 

The  majority  of  inquiries  has  come  from  people  of 
known  financial  standing  who  were  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  the  proposition.  An  impressive  demon- 
stration of  the  immense  popularity  of  the  Oliver. 

A  starUing  confirmation  of  our  belief  that  the  Era 
of  Universal  Typewriting  is  at  hand. 

A  Quarter  of  a  Million  People 
are  Making  Money  with 


TTje. 


jbi 


OLIVEI^ 

Typewriter 

The  Standard  Visible  Typewriter 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  a  money-maker,  right  from 
the  word  "gof^  So  easy  to  run  that  beginners  soon 
get  in  the  "expert"  class.  Earn  as  you  learn.  Let 
the  machine  pay  the  i  7  cents  a  day—and  all  above  that 
is  yours. 

wherever  you  are,  there's  work  to  be  done  and 
money  to  be  made  by  using  the  Oliver.  The  business 
world  is  calling  for  Oliver  operators.  There  are  not 
enough  to  supply  the  demand.  Their  salaries  are 
considerably  above  those  of  many  classes  of  workers. 

"An  Oliver  Typewriter  in  Every  Home  " 

That  is  our  battle-crv  to-day.  We  have  made  the 
Oliver  supreme  in  usefulness  and  absolutely  indispens- 
able in  business.  Now  comes  the  conquest  of  the  home. 

The  simplicity  and  strength  of  the  Oliver  fit  it  for 
family  use.  It  is  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the 
home  training  of  young  people— an  educator  as  well 
as  a  money-niBker. 

Our  new  selling  plan  puts  the  Oliver  on  the  thresh- 
old of  every  home  in  America.  Will  you  close  the 
door  of  your  home  or  office  on  this  remarkable  Oliver 
opportunity? 

Write  for  further  details  of  our  easy  offer  and  a  free 
copy  of  the  new  Oliver  catalog.    Address 

Th«  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

911  Huron  Road.  Qeveland.  Ohio 
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Doctor, 

John  Is 

^Badly  Hurt 

Come  at  Once 


That    fs 
enough  to  re- 
mind  you    of 
the     uttbtm  tided 
valueof  haviQgra 
telephone  when  eraergrencJes  arise.    When 
you  want  a  doctor  you  want  him  quick. 

Besides,  there  is  the  nvry-day  use  of  the 
telephone,  which  will  mean  to  you  the  saving 
of  longr,  hard  trips  and  days  of  valuable  time. 
You  can  transact  business  ten  miles  away 
as  well  as  if  you  were  on  the  spot, 

Stromberg-  Carlson 

Independent  Telephone 

systems  keep  farmers  In  the  same  close 
touch  with  business  matters  that  the  city 
man  enjoys,  yet  the  cost  Is  less  than  a 
penny  a  call.  The  telephone  is  a  comfort 
socially,  too.  Friends  near  and  far  may 
be  reached  instantly. 

Our  New  Free  Book—" Hew  the 
Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer."  gives 
full  particulars     \V  rite  for  Kdition  21 
It  tells  how  several  men  organize  a 
complete    system,     explains    cost, 
methods,  etc,    Write  for  it  today. 


Stromberg-CarlsoQ   Telephone 
Manafacturiog  Company 

Roctierter,  N.  Y. 
Chicmf  o.  III. 
KansM  Oty,  Mo. 


Address 
Nearest 
Office. 


Free 
Book- 
Send 
For  It 
Today 


;FENCE  Srs."?!:' 

.afAdcof  Hifh  Cartwn  Double  Str«n|th 
bColled  Wire.  Heavily  Cslvanlied  to 
^prevent  rust.  Have  no  agonttt.  Sell  at 
,  fectory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
^VVepay  ailfrelKKt.  .H7  ImIkIiIs  of  farm 
■&&d  poultry  fcncL'.  Catalog  Free. 
h  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
•  Box    101  Winchester,  Indiana. 


fSM  antll  pat- 
ent la  allowed. 

Write  fof7i 
or' a  Ouidn.*' 


Try  Kerosene  Engine 


30  Days  Free 


Gasoline  Prices  Rising. 

Ton  can't  ron  a  frimi  engfua  profitably  oa  eai«-illn«  ronrh 
lonR(>r.  Fi  iceof  easolioo  ^ias  sky  high.  Oil  0.>iitpanicdh»r« 
•ounUed  tho  wamiog.  KertM«ne  is  tlie  fntur«  fuel  and  i«  now 
teto  lOcagftllonche&perthangatolmfl.  TheAmaxing  "Detroit" 
la  ibe  only  angloa  that  ases  common  lamp  Kerosene  (oo*loil) 
I  p«rf«M;tlT.  Runs  on  gasoltno,  too. 
I  better  than  any  other.  Basic  pat- 
I  eiit.  Only  3  nioriug  parts.  Cutnee 
I  c<<mpletd  r^ady  to  run.  We  will 
I  send  a  "Detroit"  on  free  trial  Xa 
prove  all  claims.  Runs  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  pumps,  saw  rigs, 
separators,  chums,  feed  grinders, 
I  waahing  machines.  Silo lUiera and 
electric  liKhts,  Mooer  back  and 
.  freight  paid  both  ways  If  It  does 
I  not  mtmi  every  claim  thai  we 
I  have  made  for  it.    Don't  bay  till 

Sou  get  oar  free  catalog.  3  to  34 
.p.  in  stock.  Pric«s|i39.50np. 
iJ|H>cial  demODStrstor  agency 
price  on  first  outfit  sold  In  each 
cotnmanity.  3000  satisfied  osars. 
Wo  have  a  stack  of  tortJinoDials. 
Writ©  quick.  (30) 

The  Amazing  "DETROIT" 


Dtlrtil  EagiM  Wwks.  873 


km^Utt^l 


"KANT-KLOG". 
SPRAYERS 

Soiii«Uiintf  New 

Oeti  twice  the  remits 
with  Hune  Utborend  flnld.  _ 
Flet  or  roQiid,  line  or  ooane  gpnije 
from  seme  noisle.  Ten  strlee.    For 
trees,  potetoes,  mrdens,  wbltew»aliiiiff, 
eto.   Agente  Wanted,  •^Booklet  Freeb 


Rodittter  Spray  Pump  Co. 


niastlva. 


Cents  a  Rod 


For  as-Ill.  H Off  Fence ;  I S  8-4«  for 
Sft-lm-h:  18  8.4c  for  31  inch;  23e 
for  34'lnch;  3&e  for  a  4i-llich 
Farm  Fctioe.  W-lnch  Poaltry 
Fence  83e.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  f<|»ool  Meal  barb 
\V  1  rv  $1.59  Caialo^ie  free. 
KiTSELMAN  BROS^ 
Box  21  MUNCie,  INO. 


THE'BEST"  LIGHT 


One  burner  will  kIto  ae  mucb  U^ht  an 

ten  orUinaiy  oiflainpqr  6tx  1ft  candle 

powp  r  e  I  t-ctrto  bul  t»8.„  six  l«  ceiuUe 

DO  wer  eras  jeta  or  5  ac«t7lenene 

jets.  Oosu  8  eta.  per  week.  I^^o- 

k  duco8apare,wtilte,steadj,aafe 

[  liRht.    Orer  800  BtjIeaTXTery 

f  lamp  wmrraated.    A^nts  want- 

'  od.  write  for  ratal  at?. 

THK  BBST  I.I<;lfT  CO. 
806  £.atbfit,.  Canton,  41. 
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Orer  half  a  century  of  fair  deallii«  ham  rlTen  our  products  that  protn- 
Ineuoe  which  merit  deserrea.   Kwerjthhxg  of  the  beat  for 

OrchardyVineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  and  Greenhouse 

Seeds,  Bulbs*  Plants*  Roses*  Shrubs*  Small  Trees*  Eto« 
br  mall,  poetpRfd-«afe  arrival  and  aatlafaotlon  gaaranteed.  Ilandreda  of 
earloada  ofFRIJlT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREEH.  If  In  want  of  Fruit  or 
Ornamental  Treea,  Bhraba,  etc..  aend  for  Oatalooae  No.  1,.  112  pagea.  If 
Beeda,  Bnlba,  Boaea.  Palma.  Fema,  Oeranlnma  and  Qreenhonae  Planta  ip 
general.  OatalosQe  No.  2,  Iffi  pageai.  both  FREE.  ImmenBe  atopk  of  anperb 
aad  ebalee  OAfiNAS-the  queen  of  bedding  planta.    PEONIES  and  other 

Krennial  hardy  planta  in  lame  aapphr.    Direct  deal  will  inaore  yon  the 
at  and  aave  yoa  money.   66  yeara.   1200  aorea,  44  greenhouaea.  (6) 

THE  STORRS  A  HARRISON  OO.,  Boxi83t  Painesvllle*  Ohio. 


The  FARMERS'  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  ts  In- 
dlspenBable— not  only  in  a  villain 
garden  but  on  lurgci^t  farms. 

Farmcra  should  (rrow  all  manner 
Of  rege  tables  and  "live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land."  Should  provide  succu- 
lent rootaforCattlo.Swlno,  poultry, 
and  SATO  hi(?h  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  la bor-eaT-o 
Ine  tools  of  Bpeclol 
T&lue  forthehome 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar- 
den. Send 
for  free 
book. 


Bateman  Mfg.  Co..  Box  120G,  Grenloch,  N.J. 


Northwest 
Farm  and  Home 

EstahUshed  Li£h  Richmond  Freeman 

1M7  Ifanaslng  Editor 

Most  elegant  descriptive  magazine  and 
agriciiltiu*al  periodical  in  America. 
Goes  in  town  and  country. 
Subscription  for  1910, 11.00. 
General  circulation  among  three  million 
people  west  of  St.  Paul  and  north  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  hiffhest  authority  on  irrigation.  It 
demands  one  billion  dollars  direct  ap- 
propriation by  Congress  for  irrigation 
to  increase  Americans  population  to  one 
billion. 

"Dairy  and  Live  Stock"  and  "Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  "  consolidated  with 

Northwest  Farm  and  Home 

North  Yakima,  Wash. 

The  price  of  our  maffazine  is  20  cents  a  copy.  It 
is  worth  every  cent  of  that,  and  no  sample  copy 
will  be  sent  out  except  on  receipt  of  the  20  cents. 
Every  issue  contains  descriptive  matter  about 
the  resources  and  scenery  and  the  methods  of 
affricnlture  in  the  New  Northwest,  and  is  embel- 
lished with  beautiful  ,half-tone  illustrations. 


PATENTS  Y^R* 
PRACTICK. 
CHARLBB  J.  WILLIAMSON, 
Beoond  NatM  Bank  Bldg.,    WASHiireTON,  D.  a 
Patent  Preotloo  In  Patent  Patent  Counsel  of 

Offloo  and  Courts.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


^  Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

L«t  me  iell  yoa  about  th«  ISO  acr««  I  am 
I  growing  for  telephone  poles.    I  tell  the 
beet  tree  pmner  In  the  world. 
H.O. ROGERS,  Box  18  MECIIANICSBURO.OHIO 


CAMP  &  TRAIL  aii!, 

Devoted  to  HUNTING  and  allied  topics. 
Sample.  6  Cents.     .     .     .    Yearly.  $1.60. 

A.  R.  Harding  Pub.  Co.,  Box  119.  Columbus,  O. 

LAMRUE.U 

"T.M^      dozen  to  200  size.   Price  $6.00. 
ti^FiiB  all  sizes  Chicks  or  Fowls. 
<5^  Free  literature.    AURORA,  ILL, 

BEESUPPLIES 

for  North  Texas 

We  are  asents  for  Root's  Celebrated  Bee- 
keepers' Supplies  for  North  Texas.  By  buy- 
ing m  carload  lots  we  are  enabled  to  sell  at 
factory  prices  f.  o.  b.  Dallas. 

We  also  handle  honey  and  beeswax.  When 
you  have  any  for  sale  let  us  know. 

We  carry  the  largest  stocks  of  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds  and  Poultry  Supplies  of  all 
kinds  in  the  South.  Catalog  of  all  of  the  above 
lines  will  be  sent  on  request  Send  now,  and 
get  your  order  in  early. 

Texas  Seed  &  Floral  Company 

Dallas,  Texas 

The  Best  Honey-Jar 

No.  26  with  lined  cap.  $6.00  per  gross. 
Sample,  20c.    Catalog  of  supplies  free. 

FINE  LI6HT  HONEY,  Sic  per  Lb. 


Apiaries: 
Glen  Cove,  L.  L 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM, 
1 06  Parfc  PNoo.  N.  Y.  CITY 
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Falcon 
Foundation 


and 


We  use  it  . 
If  you  use  it       ...        . 
The  experiences  of  the  most  prom- 
inent bee-keepers  prove  that 


like  it 
you  will  like  it 

the  bees  like  it 


Tis  not  marvelous,  for  FALCON  Founda- 
tion has  reached  the  PERFECT  state. 

Send  for  our  catalog  of  bee-supplies,  and  ask  for  our  Special 
Prices  on  Comb  Foundatton.  Samples  vrlll  be  mailed  on  request 

Beeswax  Wanted 

We  pay  the  HIGHEST  MARKET  PRICE.    Write  to  us  for  quo- 
tations, and  we  ¥rill  send  you  shipping-tags. 


Falcon  Square  Jars 

Honey  can  not  be  put  up  in  more  attractive  pack- 
ages for  exhibition  purposes  or  the  grocery  trade  tiian  in 
glass,  and  for  this  purpose  the  square  honey-jar  is  best 
and  most  convenient,  besides  economizing  space.    Prices: 

5H«.  with  cork  stoppers {giij^^^SrS 

8K>z.  with  spring  top {gsEs^ss^srss 

1  IK  -^•♦i*  «^,un»  *««  /  W.75  per  crate  of  100 

Mb.withsprmgtop j  12.50  per  crate  of  50 

The  glass  top  with  spring  attachment  is  the  only 
absolutely  safe  method  of  bottling  honey,  as  corks  and 
screw-caps  ¥rill  leak.  Still,  we  furnish  the  1-lb.  and  the 
8-oz.  jars  with  corks,  for  those  who  desire  them,  at  75  cts. 
per  100  less  and  40  cts.  per  50  less  than  with  tiie  spring 
top.    We  do  not  sell  less  than  crate  lots. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Better  Supplies 

More  Profits 

You  know  to  how  large  an  extent  the 

Srofits  of  bee  culture  depend  upon 
le  right  kind  of  supplies,  and  vou 
know,  too,  that  just  as  important  as 
the  right  supplies  is  to  get  them 
when  you  want  them,  at  the  right 
price. 

In  every  way— location,  stock,  and 
low  prices— we  are  fitted  to  serve 
you  to  youp  profit 

We  Ship  on^  Time 

and  you  get  the  goods  when  you 
want  them.  We  are  centrally  locat- 
ed, and  can  ship  direct  hy  boat  and 
over  thirty  different  railroads.  Our 
stock  is  the  best,  and  we  sell  the 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 
What  more  can  you  want?  Write 
today  for  our  big  book  and  special 
prices  for  this  month. 

Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co. 

1009-lS  Lucas  Ave.       St  Louis.  Mo. 


Write  Us  for 
Prices— 

We  will  make  you  delivered 

8 rices  by  return  mail  on  any 
ling  you  may  want  for  your 
apiary. 

We  Manufacture 

Dovetailed  hives,  Hoffman 
frames,  sections,  separators, 
shipping  -  cases,  etc.;  also 
beiry  boxes  and  crates. 

There  are  no  Better 
Hlvea  than  Ours. 

Prices  the  lowest 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or 
money  refunded. 

BAnnesota  Bee -supply  Co. 

Powo-  Mdg..  NicoUet  laUnd 
Minneapolla,  Minn. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 


CULTURE 


Please  use  this  order  form  by  oheok- 
Ing  In  the  margin  the  Items  wanted 

The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  below 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

D 

n 


My  First  S— on'«  iKperienoe  wHh 
the  Honey-bes.  Bj  the  **  spectator,''  of  the 
Outi—k,  of  New  Yorlc  A  ten-page  leaflet  detail- 
ini  ^the  experiences  of  this  well-knoirn  writer. 
Yon  will  read  the  leaflet  throoch  befoie  too  laj 
it  down.    Free. 

The  Bee  keeper  audi  PmH-srewer.  a 
15-page  booklet  giTing  actoal  facts  regarding  the 
raloe  of  beet  to  fnrit,  and  ehowing  how  bee- 
keepiitg  may  be  doobly  profiable  to  the  froit- 
grower.  Frolt-growers  are  realising  as  nerer 
before  the  necewity  of  having  hoaey-beet  In 
dote  proximity  to  theiibtonaailng  froit.    Free. 

Bee-keepliig  far  Sedentaiy  Polk.  A 
24-page  leaflet  recidng  the  actoal  experiencee  of 
an  amateor  bee-keeper,  ehowing  what  equipment 
is  beet«  point!  derived,  etc.    Free. 

Catalofl  of  Boo-koopora'  tappMee. 
Our  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
addremon  reqoett. 

Tranatefrlni  Beee,  A  l4-page  booklet 
giving  Initmcrioof  and  illoMraring  appliances. 
No  need  to  keep  yoor  bees  in  old  oot-of-date 
hives  when  they  can  easily  be  transferred  Into 
new  hives  and  earn  profits  for  you.    Price  10  cts. 

Boo-haniina.  Gives  Information  necessary 
to  enable  one  who  is  acdve  and  Intelligent  to 
engage  in  bee-honring  with  snccess.  It  is  well 
gotten  op  and  worth  the  price,  which  is  25  cents. 

Spring  Manaaomofit  ot  Beee,  A  14- 
page  booklet  detailing  the  experiences  of  some 
SDccessfoJ  bee-keepers,  and  givlitg  Instmcrions 
on  this  ofdmes  perplexing  matter.    Price  10  cts. 

HabHa  of  the  Hoiioy*bea.  By  Dr.  B.  F. 
Phillips.  A  sooaewhat  sdentiflc  handling  of  the 
Habits  and  anatomy  of  the  bee.    Price  10  cents. 

How  to  Keep  Beee,  A  book  of  228  pages, 
detailing  in  a  most  interesting  manner  the  ex- 
periences of  a  beginner  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
other  beginnen.    Price  $1.10  postpaid. 

The  A  B  C  of  Boo  Culture.  A  complete 
encyclopedia  on  bees,  of  nearly  540  pages,  foJly 
illostrated.    $1.50  postpaid;  half  leather.  $2.00. 

Qleaninsa  in  Boo  Oulture.  A  64page 
illostrated  semi-monthly  magazine,  the  leading 
exponent  of  bee  coltwe  In  this  country.  Ten 
cents  per  Issoe,  bot  to  new  subscribers  we  will 
famish  It  six  months  for  25  cents. 

This  sheet  may  be  used  as  an  order  sheet 
by  properly  checkine  on  the  margin  your 
signature,  and   remittance,  if  required. 

The  A.  /.  Ro0i  Co.,  Medina,  O.: 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked  abo*ve; 
I  incUse  S to  c$*uer  the  cost. 


D 

D. 
D 

D 

a 

D 
D 
D 
D 


Nmm 


itr*0t  Addrut  0r  R.  F.  D 

Tnom 

O.B.C.    12-16  ttmt*. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  b«  InMrted  In  theaa  olMslfled  oolomiui 
at  t6  oents  p«r  Un*.  AdTertlBementB  Intended  for  ttilt 
department  oan  not  be  lees  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
adTOTtlsement  In  the  classified  columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale 

For  Sale.— New  alfalfa  honey,  best  quality,  new 
cans  and  cases.  7Hc    H.  E.  Crowther.  Parma.  Idaho. 

FOR  Sale.— Well-ripened  clover  or  basswood  honey 
in  100-lb  keffs  at  8  cts.  per  lb.  f .  o.  b.  here. 

N.  L.  Stevens,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


For  sale.— Amber  extracted  honey  in  flO-lb.  cans- 
crop  of  1906.    Send  5  cts.  for  sample  and  price. 

C.  H.  StordoCK,  Durand,  111. 

FOR  Sale.— A  few  cases  of  basswood-clover  honey, 
extracted  six  weeks  after  the  flow;  $6.00  per  case. 

GUSTAVE  GROSS,  Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

FOR  Sale.— Clover  comb  honey;  also  liffht-amber 
extracted  honey.  Our  buckwheat  extracted  honey  is 
all  sold.         E.  D.  TowNSEND  ic  Sons,  Remus,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Clover,  basswood.  and  amber  honey  in 
00-lb.  cans.  C.  J.  Baldridge.  Kendaia.  N.  Y. 

Homestead  Farm. 

For  Sale.— Honey.  Just  unloaded  our  third  car  of 
water-white  saffe.  We  offer  this  in  crates  of  two  60- 
Ib.  cans  at  9  cts.  per.  lb.,  f .  o.  b.  Toledo. 

Griggs  Bro's  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

For  Sale.— Clover  and  raspberry  hone/  mixed  in 
new  00-lb.  cans.  Well  ripened  and  of  fine  flavor. 
Sample.  10  cts.  Price  of  sample  may  be  deducted  from 
order.  James  McNeill.  Hudson.  N.  Y. 

Honey  for  sale  by  members  of  the  Michiffan  Bee- 
keepers' Association.  For  free  annual  booklet  givincr 
names  and  addresses  of  members  address  the  Secreta- 
ry, E.  B.  Tyrrel.  230  Woodland  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Extracted  honey,  tupelo,  S%  cts.  per  lb.; 
liffht  amber.  8K  :  save.  9 ;  all  in  120-lb.  cases ;  quanti- 
ties less;  samples,  10  cents^  I.  J.  Strd^gham, 
106  Park  Place.  New  York  City. 

For  Sale.— Several  carloads  of  delicious  amber  al- 
falfa honey,  in  caseti  of  two  cans  each,  60  lbs.  per  can. 
Standard  case.  May  be  shipped  anywhere.  Corres- 
pondence solicited.     Arizona  Honey  Exchange. 

Tempe,  Ariz. 

FOR  Sale.— Amber  and  buckwheat  comb  honey  at 
12.75  per  case  in  six-case  lots;  25  cases  at  12.60;  50  cases 
at  12.50  per  case,  24  sections  to  case:  500  unfinished 
sections  at  18.00  per  100. 

Quirin-the-Queen-breeder.  Bellevue.  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— My  new  crop  white-clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey,  put  up  in  brand-new  60-lb.  cans;  two 
cans  to  a  case,  at  8K  cts.  per  lb.  by  case  of  120  lbs.,  or 
9  cts.  per  lb.  for  sinsrle  60-lb.  can;  8^  cts.  per  lb.  for 
five-case  orders  or  more.  F.  O.  B.  Flint:  cash  with  order. 
Leonard  S.  Griggs.  711  Avon  St..  Flint.  Mich. 


Raspberry-Buckwheat.— Early-blossominff  buck- 
wheat near  one  of  our  Northern-Michigan  apiaries 
irave  to  the  raspberry  honey  something  of  a  buck- 
wheat color  and  flavor— enough  so  that  it  can't  be  sold 
as  pure  raspberry  honey.  It  is  put  up  in  new  60-pound 
cans,  and  offered  at  8  cents  a  pound  —  $4.80  for  a  can. 
Send  10  cents  for  a  sample,  and  the  10  cts.  may  apply 
on  an  order  if  you  send  one. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Flint,  Mich. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted 


Wanted.— Comb    honey.    See    notice    of   Honey 
Buyer,  under  the  head  of  Special  Notices,  pace  22. 


Wanted.— Choice  white  extracted  honey.  Prompt 
payment  on  receipt    H.  C.  Ahlers.  West  Bend.  Wis. 

Wanted.— White-clover  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
See  adv't  in  October  issues.    R  Walker.  Qyde.  IlL 

Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  BURNETT,  190  South  Water  St,  Chicaso.  IlL 

Wanted.— White  honey.   State  Idnd.  how  pat  up. 
and  lowest  cash  price.  Chas.  Koeppen. 
1508  Main  St,  Fredericksburg.  Va. 

Wanted.— All  grades  of  comb  and  extracted  honey; 
can  use  2000  cases  of  buckwheat  comb  at  once.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Griggs  Sro*s  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 


Wants  and  Exchanges 

Wanted.— Home  apiary  in  good  location— Caltfomia 
preferred.  Box  481,  Bonner's  Ferry,  Idaho. 

Wanted.— To  buy  from  100  to  600  colonies  of  bees  in 
Illinois.    Must  be  free  from  disease. 

Virgil  Weaver.  Valley  View,  Ky. 
1 

Wanted.— To  lease  lOO  colonies  of  bees  on  a  small 
farm.    I  want  a  good  locality. 
O.  HOLDREN.  Blue  Mound.  His. 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  (n*  slum- 
gum.  State  quantity  and  price.  Orel  L.  Her^hser. 
801  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— I  want  250  colonies  of  bees  for  delivery 
either  the  latter  part  of  March  or  first  of  ApriL  Pre- 
fer to  hnve  lO-frame  Danz.  hives.  Would  like  to  pur- 
chase the  entire  lot  at  one  time  from  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing States:  Northern  Missouri,  Iowa,' Nebraska, 
or  Colorado.  Combs  must  be  straight  enough  to  han- 
dle and  stand  inspection.    Address 

A.  L.  RILEY.  Big  Timber.  Montana. 


Situation  Wanted 


Wanted.— Position  after  Jan.  l  as  fireman,  engineer, 
or  in  the  bee  business. 

R.  J.  Smith.  Ticonderoga.  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— A  position,  or  bees  on  shares,  in  New 
Mexico  or  Arizona.  References  as  to  experience,  abil- 
ity, and  character  given  on  request 

M.  C.  Berry,  Morgansville.  Ala. 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted.— For  next  season,  a  man  with  some  expe- 
rience in  bee-keeping. 

D.  L.  Woodward,  Voorheesville.  N.  Y. 


Real  Estate 


Wanted.— Farms  and  businesses.  Don't  pay  com- 
missions. We  find  you  direct  buyer.  Write,  describ- 
ing property,  naming  lowest  price.  We  help  buyers 
locate  desirable  properties  free.  AMERICAN  Invut- 
MENT  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Household 


Perfumes  for  Christmas— concentrated*  fragrant  du- 
rable. Twenty-five  cents  bujrs  a  large  bottle  of  violet 
new-mown  hay.  or  white  rose.  Money  back  if  dissat- 
isfied.   The  HOUSEHOLD  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.    DptP. 
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Bees  and  Queens 


FOR  Sale.— Golden-all-over  qaeens,  and  bee-keep- 
ers' aupplies.       T.  L.  McMURRAY.  Sllverton,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale.— 100  colonies  of  bees  in  8  and  11  frame 
two-story  hives  for  either  comb  or  extracted  honey. 
W.  J.  NiEUDORF.  Winchester,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— 365  colonies  Italian  bees,  in  ten-frame 
hives,  in  heart  of  alfalfa-seed  belt    Terms  $6.00  cash. 
Location  rent  free  one  year. 
F.  R.  Fouch,  Parma,  Idaho. 

J.  E.  Hand  is  headquarters  for  the  celebrated  Hiffh- 
land  Farm  strain  of  large,  gentle,  and  beautifully 
marked  three-banded  Italians;  every  queen  a  breeder, 
and  warranted  to  produce  uniformly  marked  three- 
banded  bees.  Don:t  take  chances.  Get  the  real  thinsr. 
Send  for  circular.  J.  E.  HAND,  Birminffham,  O. 


For  Sale 


FOR  Sale.— Bee-supplies  at  factory  prices. 
D.  COOLEY.  Kendall,  Mich. 

For  Sale.  —  Thoroughbred  English  buU  terriers; 
house-broken.    Write  L.  H.  Randall,  Medina.  Ohio. 

FOR  Sale.— 140.00  Victor  talking-machine  and  forty 
records,  slightly  used.    Bargain. 
W.  A.  Nichols,  Medina.  O. 

FOR  Sale.— 1500  lbs.  hvlled  yellow-sweet-clover  seed 
—small  lots,  15  cts.  per  lb.;  100  lbs.,  13  cts.;  postage  ex- 
tra. R.  L.  SNODGRASS.Rt  4.  Augusta,  Kansas. 

Now  is  the  time  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  Hurst 
reversible  comb-honey  hive.   Address 

Chas.  Hurst,  102  Pratt  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  15  cents  I  will  send  you  your  choice  of  either 
the  famous  Resurrection  plant  or  the  ornamental  pot 
cactus;  or  I  will  send  both  for  25  cents.  Agents  want- 
en  in  every  town.      M.  W.  Armistead.  Alpine.  Tex. 

FOR  Sale.— A  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also 
Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.    Write  for  catalog 
and  mirticulars. 
THE  PENN  Co.,  successors  to  W.  P.  Smith.  Penn,  Miss. 

For  Sale.— We  have  several  hundred  cases  of  good 
second-hand  cans,  two  in  a  case,  used  only  once  with 
white  honey;  10  cases  or  over,  40  cts.;  25  cases  or  over. 
85  cts.;  100  cases  or  over.  SO  cts.,  f.  o.  b.  Toledo.  Speak 
quick.  The  Grioos  Bro's  Co., 

24  North  Erie  St.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— a  Ford  automobile,  4-cylinder,  l8-horse 
power,  nearly  new;  new  tires;  perfect  condition  every 
way;  Just  the  car  for  a  bee-keeper  who  runs  out-apia- 
ries. Must  raise  some  money  at  once,  so  will  sacrifice 
the  automobile  at  half  its  value,  1275,  or  will  take  hon- 
ey or  beeswax  as  part  payment 

L.  F.  Howden,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


Poultry 


A.  I.  Root's  Bee-goods,  Poultry-supplies,  Seeds,  etc 
Stapler's,  412-414  Ferry  St.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FOR  Sale.— S.  C.  B.  and  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns— extra- 
fine  cockerels  and  hens. 

C.  M.  Conrad,  Flanagan,  lU. 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks;  "Baldwin's  Barred  Beauties." 
Exhibition  and  breeding  stock  for  sale.    Free  catalog. 
Matt  W.  Baldwin,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

For  Sale.— S.  L.  Wyandottes  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
—choice  cockerels  and  pullets.   Write  your  wants. 
J.  E.  Hughes,  Rt  S.  Ronneby,  Benton  Co..  Minn. 


Post  Cards 


Beautiful  Christmas,  New  Year,  birthday,  and  other 
cards,  at  1.  2%,  5,  and  10  cts.  each.  Samples  mailed  for 
15  cts.  or  any  larger  amount— big  value  for  your  mon- 
ey. Say  what  you  wish.  (Reference.  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.)  M.  T.  Wright,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Bee-keepers*  Directory 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Auso  Apliry,  El  Toro,  CaL 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  COOK,  70  Cortlandt  St,  New  York  City. 

For  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  circular  send  card 
to  T.  F.  BmOHAM.  Farwell,  Mich. 

Italian  queens  from  direct  imported  mothers,  red- 
clover  strain,  $1.00.    Circular. 

A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Extra-fine  queens  of  the  red-clover  strain,  bred  by 
the  originator.  Fine  queens  for  breeders*  use,  a  spe- 
cialty. F.  J.  WARDELL.  UhrichsviUe.  Ohio. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty;  1909  price 
list  ready.    Safe  introducing  directions. 

E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens.    Greatly  im- 
proved facilities  for  1910.  Wm.  A.  Shxtff, 
4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Sale.  —  High-grade  red-clover  and  Golden 
queens.  Safe  arnval  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
One,  75  cts.;  six,  $4.00;  dozen,  $7.50. 

Sires  Bros.  &  Co.,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Queens.— Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business— June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens.  75  cts.; 
select,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.25  each.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.         H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens  ready  in 
April;  nuclei  and  colonies  about  May  1.  My  stock  is 
northern  bred,  and  hardy.  Five  yards  wintered  on 
summer  stands  without  a  single  loss  in  1908;  22  years  a 
breeder.    For  sale,  several  tons  of  fall  honey. 

Quirin-the-queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 


£:,  Comb-honey  Combination 

I  have  113  colonies  all  in  Danz.  hives  with  the  exception 
of  ten,  which  are  in  Danz.  divisible  hives,  and  these  will 
CO  into  the  regular  Danz.  body  in  the  spring.  The  regular 
Danz.  body,  with  the  right  management,  is  the  best  com- 
bination in  the  world  for  comb  honey  I  let  the  big-hive 
men  laugh,  but  when  we  go  to  market,  their  product  is  no 
competition  to  mine.  The  dealers  say  to  them,  "If  yours  is 
as  good  as  HalPs  bring  it  in  and  we  will  take  it."  And  it 
is  all  in  the  form  and  management  of  the  HIVE. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  Sept.  26,  1908.  C.  L.  Hall. 

You  can  get  the  same  results  by  using  the 
Danzenbaker  hive.  Nothing  to  equal  it  for 
the  production  of  comb  honey.  The  booklet 
*'  Facts  about  Bees  **  tells  all  about  this  hive. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Write  for  quoutions  on  the 

Danz.  hives  for  your  apiary. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  IMedlna,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  A  B  C  off  Bee  Culture 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  subject;  fully  illustrated. 
A  text-book  for  the  bearinner  and  advanced  bee-keeper. 
Cloth-bound,  11.50  postpaid;  German  edition,  12.60. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  OO., 


Medina.  Ohie. 
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Special  Notices 

By  Our  Business  Manager 

MAPLE  SYRUP. 

We  have  in  stock,  carried  over  from  last  spring, 
some  choice  maple  syrup  in  irallon  cans.  We  offer 
this  in  sinffle-ffallon  lots  at  $1.10;  six  gallons  at  $1.00 
per  arallon;  larse  lots  at  reduced  prices  quoted  on  ap- 
plication. It  will  be  two  to  three  months  before  the 
new  crop  of  maple  syrup  will  be  ready.  These  cold 
winter  mornings  brinjir  the  craving  for  pancakes  and 
syrup.  Get  a  supply  of  the  delicious  maple  if  you 
would  enjoy  them  to  the  full. 

SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

We  have  Just  secured  a  supply  of  hulled  white-sweet- 
clover  seed  as  well  as  a  further  supply  of  unhulled 
white,  and  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  unhulled, 
either  white  or  yellow,  at  16  cts.  per  lb.;  10  lbs.  at  14 
cts.;  26  lbs.  at  IS  cts.;  100  lbs.  at  12  cts.  The  huUed 
white  or  yeUow  at  20  cts.  per  lb.:  10  lbs.  at  18  cts.;  25 
lbs.  at  17  cts.;  100  lbs.  at  16  cts.  We  recently  fUled  an 
order  for  1000  pounds  each  of  white  and  yellow,  and 
have  had  other  good-sized  orders.  If  the  demand  con- 
tinues in  the  same  volume  we  shall  be  sold  out  lone 
before  a  new  crop  can  be  gathered. 

HONEY  WANTED. 

We  shall  require  from  60  to  100  tons  of  choice  white 
comb  honey  for  next  season's  use.  See  p.  766  of  this 
issue.  We  can  use  white  clover,  basswood,  and  clover 
and  basswood  mixed.  We  can  not  use  off-flavored  or 
amber  honey,  nor  any  that  containp  pollen.  We  pre- 
fer to  have  honey  produced  in  43i  or  6H  or  Danzenba- 
ker  shallow  frames,  not  wired,  with  thin  super  foun- 
dation for  both  top  and  bottom  starters,  we  some- 
times use  honey  in  Danzenbaker  sections,  but  prefer 
it  in  frames. 

If  your  locality  produces  white  honey,  write  us  how 
much  you  can  furnish,  and  your  price  delivered  here 
in  ffood  condition.    We  do  not  allow  for  weight  of 
frames  in  settlement    Address 
Honey  buyer,  care  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Ck>.,  Medina,  O. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  CHANGE  IN  PRICE  OF  ESCTRACTORS. 

In  our  new  catalog,  which  goes  to  press  as  soon  as 
this  number  is  printed,  there  are  a  few  changes  in 
price  which  have  not  heretofore  been  mentioned  in 
this  department  The  four-frame  non-reversible  Nov- 
ice have  been  reduced  $2.00  below  the  prices  ruling 
last  year,  while  the  four  and  six  frame  Root  automatic 
have  been  advanced  $1.00  each  in  hand  machines, 
and  $2.00  in  power  machines.  All  machines  are  fitted 
with  ball  bearings,  and  all  but  the  power  machines 
have  a  slip-gear  device.  This  device  is  not  necessary 
or  desirable  on  machines  operated  by  an  engine.  You 
would  be  liable  to  strip  the  gears  in  trying  to  throw 
them  in  mesh  with  the  reel  at  rest  and  the  engine  run- 
ning full  speed.  On  most  of  the  extractors,  we  are 
now  using  die-cast  gears  of  white  metal  which  run 
very  smooth  and  noiseless.  The  ratio  on  the  two- 
frame  has  been  increased  to  6  to  1  in  some  and  4  to  1 
in  others,  making  it  possible  to  get  a  higher  speed 
without  chasing  the  crank  around  so  fast.  The  band 
brake  in  the  large  machines  is  being  improved,  mak- 
ing it  more  reliable,  and  less  subject  to  breakage.  A 
man  who  extracts  several  carloads  of  honey  in  a  sea- 
son will  discover  any  weak  points  which  we  do  not  al- 
ways find  in  the  limited  testing  we  can  give  them  here. 
When  such  weak  points  develop  we  proceed  at  once  to 
find  a  remedy.  In  this  way  our  extractors  have  been 
brought  to  a  point  where  tney  are  practically  perfect 
This  Is  what  a  large  honey-producer  in  California  has 
to  say  after  using  one  the  past  season  in  extracting  his 
crop  of  honey  from  over  400  colonies: 
Madary's  Planino-mill.  Fresno,  CaL 

Dear  Sirs.-— I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor 
of  the  ball-bearing  Root  automatic  extractor,  as  the 
one  I  took  out  of  stock  several  days  ago  has  been  in 
use  since  that  time,  and  I  must  say  I  believe  it  is  as 
near  periection  as  can  be.  although  the  Root  Co. 
have  patents  pending.  This  machine  runs  so  easy 
that  a  few  turns  to  get  it  up  to  speed  Is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary; and  the  men  while  using  the  No.  17,  which  I 
formerly  had,  could  average  only  1000  lbs.  per  day. 
while  with  this  machine  they  can  average  2000  lbs. 
with  but  one  additional  man.  No  apiary  can  afford  to 
be  without  one  of  these  machines. 

I  feel  like  congratulating  the  Root  Co.  for  making  an 
invention  that  is  such  a  satisfaction,  and  financially 
to  the  honey-producers'  interest     B.  B.  Hogaboom. 

Elk  Grove,  Cat,  Sept  8, 1906. 


A  baroain  in  square  jars. 
In  order  to  reduce  a  surplus  stock  we 
are  prepared  to  offer  a  special  bargain 
in  square  Jars  of  small  sue.  These  are 
put  up  100  to  the  crate,  and,  including 
I  corks,  we  offer  them  as  follows:  6-oz. 
square  Pouder  jars,  including  corks, 
$2.00  per  100;  H-lb.  square  Pouder  Jars, 
including  corks,  $2.25  per  100.  In  500 
lots  you  may  deduct  6  per  cent  and  in 
1000  lots  10  per  cent  from  above  prices. 
To  make  a  really  neat  and  attractive 
finish,  tinfoil  caps  should  be  added.  We 
will  include  these  at  25  cents  per  100 
extra,  either  size.  This  is  a  much  hand- 
somer package  than  a  tumbler  or  Jelly- 
Slass,  andrat  these  prices  it  costs  little 
any  more.  Our  stock  offered  at  this 
price  is  limited,  and  the  price  holds 
only  while  the  stock  lasts.  Shipments 
can  be  made  onhr  while  the  stock  lasts. 
Shipments  can  be  made  only  from  Medina,  at  which 
point  only  are  these  Jars  in  stock. 


BARGAINS  IN  HONEY-EXTRACTORS. 

We  Still  have  here  and  in  the  hands  of  branches  and 
dealers  a  number  of  honey-extractors  which  do  not 
contain  the  latest  improvements  in  the  way  of  ball 
bearings  and  slip  gear.  These  we  offer,  to  close  out 
at  special  prices  which  are  considerably^cheaper  than 
the  regular  machines;  and  to  those  who  are  looking 
for  bargains  these  should  appeal  They  are  new  ma- 
chines, up  to  date  in  every  respect  with  the  exception 
named  above 

With  Blanke  ft  Hauk  Supply  Co.,  St  Louis.  Mo. 

6  No.  4  Novice  for  short  frames,  ISxlSM  or  smaller. 
Regular  price  $10.0a    We  offer  these  at  «.0a 

1  No.  16  Cowan  for  L.  frames.    Price  $11.00. 

1  No.  17  Root  automatic-  12-inch  comb-pockets. 
Price  $12.60. 

2  No.  26  Root  automatic  for  4  frames,  L.  size.  Price 
$20.00  each. 

With  C.  H.  W.  Weber.  Cincinnati.  O. 
1  No.  7  Novice  for  frames  up  to  llH  in.  deep.    Price 
$0.00. 

3  No.  16  Root  automatic  for  L.  frame.    Price  $12.00. 

1  No.  17  Root  automatic  with  12-inch  comb-pocket 
Price  $12.6a 
With  Joseph  Nysewander.  DeSuMoines,  Iowa. 

4  No.  16  Cowan  extractors  for  L.  frame.    Price  $11.00. 
With  the  A.  I.  Root  Co..  St  Paul.  Minn. 

1  No.  5  Novice  extractor  for  L.  frame.    Price  $8.00. 

1  No.  7  Novice  extractor  for  frames  up  to  11^  in. 
deep.    Price  $0.oa 

4  No.  16  Cowan  extractors  for  L.  frames.    Price  $1  LOO. 

2  No.  26  Root  automatic  extractors  for  L.  frame. 
Price  $20.oa 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

3  No.  6  Novice  extractors  for  L.  frame.    Price  $8.00. 
6  No.  16  Cowan  extractors  for  L.  frame.    Price  $11.00. 

1  No.  18  Cowan  extractor  for  frames  up  to  12  inches 
deep.    Price  $13.00. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

1  No.  4  Novice  extractor  for  short  frames.  Price 
$8.00. 

4  No.  16  Cowan  extractors  for  L.  frame.    Price  $1L00. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  20  Vesey  St,  New  York  City. 

1  No.  4  Novice  extractor  for  short  frames.  Price  $8  00. 

1  No.  15  Cowan  extractor  for  L.  frames.    Price  $11.00. 

1  No.  17  Cowan  extractor  for  frames  up  to  UK  in. 
deep.    Price  $12.00. 

1  No.  40  Root  automatic  for  8  L.  frames.   Price  $32.00. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co..  10  Vine  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1  No.  4  Novice  extractor  for  short  frames.  Price 
$8.00. 

1  No.  17  Cowan  extractor  for  frames  up  to  IIM  in. 
deep.    Price  $12.0a 

3  No.  18  Cowan  extractors  for  frames  up  to  12  in. 
deep.    Price  $13.0a 

1  No.  25  Root  automatic  extractor  for  L.  ftames. 
Price  $20.oa 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  1100  Maryland  Ave.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

3  No.  15  Root  automatic  extractors  for  L.  frames. 
Price  $2.00. 

At  Medina,  O. 

6  No.  25  Root  automatic  for  4  L.  frames.    Price  $aOiOO. 


,  EARLY-ORDER  DISCOUNTS. 

Our  cash  discount  for  orders  placed  during  this 
month  is  four  per  cent    There  is  a  double  advanb 
in  getting  goods  eariy— you  save  quite  a  good  i 
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on  your  purcbaae.  and  you  have  the  ffooda  'early 
enottffh  so  that  you  can  get  them  ready  for  use  lonsr 
before  they  are  actually  needed,  and  while  other  work 
is  slack  too.  It  is  easy  to  anticipate  your  needs  in 
hives,  frames,  and  sections,  at  least  and  you  may  as 
well  ffet  these  now  and  take  advantase  of  the  dis- 
count We  are  in  better  shape  to  take  prompt  care  of 
orders  now  than  we  shall  be  later  when  the  sprinsr 
rush  begins. 


COLD-FRAME  SASH. 

As  cold  weather  approaches,  truck-ffardeners  are 
makinff  plans  for  protection  to  the  plants.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  not  only  the  regular  cold-frame 
sash,  3  ft  4  in.  by  6  ft,  but  we  also  make  special  sash 
to  order.  The  regular  sash  are  usually  shipped  knock- 
ed down.  Price  90  cts.  each:  5.  $4.75;  $8.00  for  10.  If 
J»ut  up.  10  cts.  each  extra,  without  paint;  add  10  cts. 
or  each  coat  of  paint  and  91.00  for  glazing,  making  the 
sash  complete,  with  glass  and  two  coats  of  paint  12.20 
each.  Our  sash  are  made  of  cypress,  IH  thick,  and  as 
regularly  furnished  they  are  grooved  for  glass  to  be 
butted  together.  If  preferred  we  also  rabbet  the  bars 
so  glass  can  be  lapped  and  set  in  putty.  Regular  sash 
take  four  rows  of  8x10  glass.  We  make  on  order  other 
styles  and  sizes.    Enquiries  and  orders  solicited. 


BEE-KEEPER'S  CART. 
For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  two-wheel- 
ed cart  for  moving  hives  and  honey  in  the  apiary.  We 
are  cataloging,  for  the  first  time  this  year,  such  a  cart 
The  wheels  are  86  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  box  or 
platform  is  hung  low  down  so  you  can  load  or  unload 
without  lifting  so  far.  Neither  is  the  load  so  likely  to 
tip  over  as  it  would  be  if  above  the  center  of  the  wheel. 
The  size  of  the  platform  is  28  inches  wide  by  32  long, 
which  will  accommodate  two  hives  side  by  side.  The 
box,  which  is  removable,  is  25  x  28,  by  15  inches  deep, 
inside  measure.  The  wheels  regularly  furnished  have 
a  tire  1^  inches  wide.  For  12.00  extra  you  can  have  a 
8-inch  tire.  The  No.  1  cart,  without  box.  costs  18.00. 
No.  2,  with  box.  $10.00.  The  carts  are  shipped  K.  D., 
and  the  No.  1  weighs  100  lbs.;  No.  2, 120  lbs. 


Convention  Nottces. 

Oklahoma  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  a  honey- 
producing  State,  and  will  strive  to  equal  her  adjoining 
sister  State  of  Texas  in  this  industry.  Her  display  at 
the  last  State  fair  was  creditable  for  one  of  her  years. 
A  call  has  Just  been  issued  for  her  bee-keepers  to  meet 
in  Guthrie  on  Thursday,  Dec.  80,  to  organize  a  State 
bee-keepers'  association.  At  this  meeting  it  is  hoped 
that  a  premium  will  be  offered  for  the  best  method  of 
getting  our  experiment  stations  to  take  a  greater  inter- 
est in  bee  culture.    Who  will  help? 

Cherokee,  Okla.  ^Qeo.  N.  COULSON. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  meetat  Topeka.  Dec.  27.  28.  The  first 
meeting  will  be  held  at  8  o'clock  p.m.,  Dec  27;  also  one 
at  2  P.M.  and  another  at  8  P.M.,  Dec.  28.  All  bee-keep- 
ers, whether  members  or  not  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend.  O.  A.  Kbene.  Sec. 

Topeka,  Kansas. 


Honey  Markets  continued  from  page  5. 
Philadelphia.— The  season  is  now  well  advanced, 
with  only  about  two  weeks  more  for  the  sale  of  honey. 
Prices  have  not  changed  in  the  last  ten  days,  but  if 
any  thing,  they  will  weaken  from  now  until  Christ- 
mas. We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey.  16  to  18; 
No.  1,  14;  amber,'tl3;  extracted  white,  in  five-gallon 
cans,  0;  amber  in  barrels,  6;  amber  in  cans.  7.  Bees- 
wax, 29.  Wm.  a.  Selser. 
rDec.  8.                 

Liverpool.— During  the  past  fortnight  the  honey 
market  has  been  down  for  all  descriptions  except  Ja- 
maican, in  which  a  fair  business  has  been  done.  All 
other  kinds  have  in  each  case  been  retailed.  We  now 
quote  Chilian,  $5.28  to  17.44  per  cwt.;  Peruvian,  $8.84  to 
14.80:  California.  $8.16  to  $8.64;  Jamaican,  $8.72  to  (7.92; 
Haitian.  $6.72  to  $7.20.  Beeswax  continues  steady  at 
the  foHowint?  quotations :  African,  132.67  to  138.88; 
American,  $33.88  to  $35.09;  West  Indian.  132.67  to  ^28; 
Chilian,  $35.09  to  $40.52. 

Dec,  1.  TAYLOR  &  Co. 

Buffalo.— There  is  a  little  better  demand  for  white 
comb  honey.  Prices  remain  about  the  same;  stock  of 
white  comb  is  not  heavT  here,  and  would  soon  clean 
up  if  we  could  sret  a  srood  fair  demand  for  a  short 
time.  We  think  it  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up  in  the 
country.  We  quote  No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb  honey, 
15  to  16;  No.  2  white  comb.  12  to  13;  No.  3,  10  to  11;  No. 
1  amber,  comb,  12  to  13;  No.  1  buckwheat,  comb,  12  to 
12^;  No.  2  buckwheat,  comb,  10  to  U;  extracted  white, 
754  to  8^;  extracted  amber,  7  to  7M;  extracted  dark,  7  to 
7}4;  tumblers  (white) .  85  to  90  per  dozen.  Beeswax,  28 
to  30. 

Dec.  4.  W.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Albany.— Honey  market  is  quiet  and  firm  for  the 
straight  grade  of  both  buckwheat  and  clover  showing 
no  signs  of  candying  in  the  combs,  as  most  of  the 
mixed  grades  are  showing,  and  is  causing  serious 
complaint  with  consumers.  For  some  reason  the 
hardening  or  granulating  of  honey  in  the  comb  is  in- 
creasing yearly.  We  quote  fancy  white,  in  good  con- 
dition. 15;  mixed  white.  12  to  18;  buckwheat  straight 
13;  mixed,  10  to  12.  For  extracted  honey  the  demand 
is  good;  receipts  light;  white.  8^;  mixed.  7H  to  8; 
buckwheat  and  dark.  7%  to  8.  Beeswax  is  scarce  at 
32  to  S3.  H.  R.  Wright. 

Dec  6.  

New  YORK.— Comb  honey  is  in  fair  demand,  mostly 
for  No.  1  and  fancy  white.  Off  grades  and  buckwheat 
do  not  seem  to  move  as  well,  and  are  rather  neglected. 
While  the  supply  is  not  heavy,  it  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  we  have  not  experienced  any  short- 
age as  yet  Some  lots  are  still  held  back  by  the  pro- 
ducers. We  quote  fancy  white.  15  to  16;  No.  1. 12  to  IS; 
mixed  and  dark,  10  to  12  according  to  quality.  De- 
mand is  fair  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  extracted  noney. 
especially  California,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  a 
large  supply.  Prices  remain  about  the  same  as  our 
last  and  we  do  not  expect  any  material  change  within 
the  near  future.  Beeswax  is  in  good  demand  at  from 
29  to  3D.  HILDRETH  &  SEQELKEN. 

Dec  6. 


Mir.  Bee-Man: 


Too  can  tar*  daw, 
wony,  and  mooty  by 
oiderinc  your  RppllM 
for  next  teasoo  now. 
1  hftTv  a  full  line  of  HItm,  Sopan,  Secdooi,  Foandatkm— 
In  hict,  erery  thins  yoo  need  In  the  apiary.  If  yoo  do  not 
hare  a  catalot.  tend  for  one  to-day. 
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SEATTLE  EXPOSITION 

WPoelal  Gmr4  Vtows.  10  Oenta  PoetpeM. 
Art  PoeVGard  Co..  Dept  D,  lU  St  Clair  St.  OleveUuid,  O. 


If  Ton  Want  to  Know 

THE  BEST  FARM   PAPER 

Send  10  Cents  for  10  Weeks 
The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  ttl  Potfl  St..  New  York 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Dec.  15 


BEE-KEEPERS  OF  THE  NORTH 


Be  Sure  to  Get  Our  Prices  on 

BEESWAX 

Before  selling  your  season's  wax,  or 

let  us  send  you  our  prices  for 

working  your  beeswax  into 

Dadant's 
Foundation 

We  can  use  an  almost  unlimited 
quantity  of  beeswax,  and  we   are 
buying  all  the  time.    .    .    .    During 
the  season  of  1909  we  handled  over 
150,000  pounds  of  beeswax.    .    .    . 
If  your  honey  supply  is  short  we  can 
supply  you    with  white   or  amber 
honey.    .    Send  for  prices  at  once. 

DADANT  &  SONS 

Hamilton.  His. 

BEE-KEEPERS  OF  THE  SOUTH 


How  to  Obtain 


F^  Subscription 


TO 


THE  GUIDE 
TO  NATURE 


Sound  Reach.  Conn. 

Send  13.00  for  ST.  NICHOLAS  to  be  maUed  one 
year  to  some  boy  or  trirl.  and  THE  GUn)E  TO 
NATURE  will  be  sent  one  year  free,  per  follow- 
ing combination  offer: 

ST.  NICHOLAS,  one  year         .       .       .       13.00 

For  younff  folks. 
THE  GUIDE  TO  NATURE                                1.00 

For  men  and  women.                 

4.00 
BOTH  one  year  for  only   .                      3.00 

Address  and  make  all  checks 
and  money  orders  payable  to 

^^  Agassiz  Association 

ARCADIA 

Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

Please  write  for  particulars. 


WITH   A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 


We  can  please  jou  with  quick  shipments 
and  tatisfactorj  prices  and  Mrrice.  Oar 
goods  are  the  ROOT  CO.'S  make,  hence 
3iere  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  quality.  A 
card  will  bring  yon  oar  50-page  catalog  by 
return  mail.  Send  as  your  inquiries.  We 
are  able  to  supply  you  on  short  notice  Ital- 
ian bees,  queens,  and  one,  two,  and  three 
frame  nuclei. 

John  Nebel  A  Son 

Supply  Co.     Mflh  Hm.  Monlo.  C«n  M^ 


WILL  YOU  be  ONE  of  6000? 

Next  year  the  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  will  complete  its  fiftieth  or  Jubilee  vear. 
We  desire  to  celebrate  it  by  an  increase  of  6000  new  subscriptions  to  our  present  list 
That  would  mean  an  addition  of  something  like  450  names  per  montii,  begmning  with 
November,  1909.    WiU  YOU  be  one  of  the  6000?       :::::::: 

Just  now.  and  until  January  1,  the  price  is  75  cts.  a  year;  alter  January  1.  $1.00  a  year.  Why 
not  save  25  or  50  cts.  by  sendinir  75  cts.  or  $1.50  before  January  1.  and  let  us  put  your  name  on 
our  list  for  one  or  two  years  from  January  1?  To  new  subscribers  for  1910,  we  will  throw  in 
the  rest  of  this  year's  (1909)  numbers  free.  Better  do  it  now.  If  you  have  never  seen  the  old 
AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  send  for  free  sample  copy.    Address       :         :       '  :         :         : 

George  W.  York  &  Co.,  146  W.  Superior  St,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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Read  How  Two  Men  Make 

$12,000  A  YEAR 

Clear  Profit  on  a  Small  Farm 


FUR  years  ago  the  Cornings,  father  and  son,  both  in  poor  health,  and 
with  no  practical  experience,  took  up  egg-raising  on  a  few  acres  of  land 
in  New  Jersey,  beginning  with  only  thirty  hens.  To-day  they  have  one 
of  the  greatest  egg-producing  plants  in  this  country,  and  a  business  that,  with 
1953  hens,  paid  a  clear  profit  last  year  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

'^•CORNING  EGG-BOOK 

(entitled  "$«.41  per  Hen  per  Year"),  tells  HOW  these  two  men  did  it.  Not  theories,  but 
facts:  not  air-castles,  not  expectations,  but  methods,  tested  and  proved  by  experience.  It 
tells  now  they  found  a  market  eager  to  get  choice  eggs  at  high  prices.  It  tells  how  they 
learned  to  meet  that  demand  with  an  unfailing  supply,  m  winter  as  in  summer.  It  tells  of 
tiieir  problems  and  failures,  and  how  they  overcame  them  and  won  SUCCESS.  It  gives 
photographic  pictures  of  their  plant,  with  working  drawings  of  important  buildings,  etc. 

And  it  gives  beginners  just  the  help  they  need  to  make  money  in  this  unlimited  field. 
Your  chances  of  success  are  far  better  than  theirs,  for  you  have  their  experience  to  guide 
you.  The  knowledge  which  cost  the  Comings  much  hard  cash  and  years  of  experiment  is 
at  your  command  for  the  price  of  a  dozen  eggs. 


Here  are  Aome  of  the  Things  that  the  CORNING  EGG-BOOK  tella 


The  troubles  of  trreat  hotels  in  gettinir  reliable  egsfs.  How  to  prevent  the  drafts  that  kiU  chickens. 

The  prices  paid  for  Cominff  effsrs  thniout  the  year.  How  to  save  97  per  cent  of  the  young  chicks. 

Number  of  esrars  sold  each  month  thruout  the  year.  Why  and  how  they  make  the  hens  scratch  for  food. 

How  to  set  most  effgs  when  other  people  get  none.  Why  they  send  hens  to  roost  with  full  crops. 

When  to  hatch  chicks  that  are  to  lay  winter  enrs.  How  to  make  hens  attend  strictly  to  business. 

How  to  ffrow  juicy  broilers  in  nine  weeks.  Why  they  raise  only  white-shelled  eras. 

How  to  mix  the  feed  that  makes  the  most  egflrs.  How  to  have  May  chicks  layinar  eras  in  October. 


The  Coming  Egg-book  is  sold  in  combination  with  the 

FARM  JOURNAL 

to  Increase  its  Subscription  List  to  ONE  MILLION  Next  Year. 

Farm  Journal  has  for  thirty-three  years  conducted  a  poultry  department  known  tiie 
country  over  for  the  ability  of  its  editors  and  the  value  of  ifs  contents.  Besides  this  strong 
section,  which  of  itself  m^es  the  paper  valuable  to  every  chicken-owner,  its  other  depart- 
ments are  ably  conducted  and  widely  quoted.  It  is  the  standard  monthly  farm  and  home 
paper  of  the  country,  with  already  more  than  three  million  readers.  It  is  clean,  bright, 
intensely  practical ;  boUed  down;  cream,  not  skim-milk.  Its  editors  and  contributors  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  and  can  auit  when  they  have  said  it.  It  is  for  the  gardener, 
fruitman,  stockman,  trucker,  farmer,  villager,  suburbanite,  the  women  folks,  the  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  illustrated,  and  well  printed  on  good  paper.  It  has  not  a  medical  or  trashy 
advertisement  in  it.  More  than  half  a  million  of  its  subscribers  pay  five  and  ten  years 
ahead— a  very  remarkable  fact. 

^Bn^  SSr€3  Both  for  $1.00 

Cash,  money-order,  or  check.    And  if  you  order  within  TEN  DAYS  we  will  also 
send  FREE  '^  Poor  Richard  Revived."  a  splendid  48-pa6re  FARM  ALMANAC  for  1910. 

Farm  Journal,  1095  Race  St,  Philadelphia 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


Goes  like  Sixty 
Sells  like  Sixty 
Sells  for  Sixty 


$60 


.00 


Gilson  Air-cooled  Gasoline-engine 


A  perfect  engine  for  operating  honey-extractors, 
pumps,  small  feed  -  grinders,  small  wood -saws, 
cream  -  separators,  corn  -  shellers,  and  other  light 
farm-machines.  Larger  sizes,  water-cooled,  from 
2  to  27  horse-power,  stationary  and  portable,  for 
all  purposes.  .  .  .  Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 


Gilson  :  Manufacturing  :  Company 

624  Park  St..  Port  Washington.  Wis. 
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